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Foster  Motor  Driven  Rotary  Pump. 

Foster  Rotary  Pumps 

are  noted  for  their  high  suction  lifts,  positive 
pressure,  and  uniform  flow.  For  handling  large 
volumes  against  medium  heads  they  are  unsurpassed. 

They  will  handle  with  satisfaction  liquids  and 
substances  that  can  be  moved  thru  pipe  lines. 

Wc  also  manufacture  Steam  Pumps,  Well  Pumps, 
Power  Pumps,  and  Air  Compressors. 

Send for  Bulletins. 

FOSTER  PUMP  WORKS,  Inc. 

46  Bridge  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Al  ihc  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
there  are  43  distinct  laboratories,  engaging 
100  chemists,  serving  2066  different  companies. 

The  requirements  of  theae  chemists  embrace 
practically  everything  for  the  laboratory. 

The  apparatus  and  chemicals  used  at 
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Scientific  Materials  Company 
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The  Perfect  Circulator 


A  Scientifically  Designed 
Agitator 

Provides  the  most  intimate  possible  contact  in  bleaching  oils 
and  can  also  be  used  for  mixing  solutions  in  manufacturing 
chemicals,  paints,  dyes,  polishes,  toilet  specialties,  ink,  etc. 

The  propellers,  rotating  in  opposite  directions,  lift  the  liquid 
directly  in  the  center,  forming  a  continuous,  even  circulation, 
and  causing  every  port  of  the  liquid  to  be  completely  ato- 
mized. 

Means  a  great  Having  of  power  and  time — 
one-half  H.  P.  sufficient  to  agitate  10,000  lbs. 
of  oil. 

Made  up  as  illustrated,  or  direct  connected  to  a  motor,  or 
with  noiseless  pully  drive  to  fit  any  tank.  Bronze  or  acid 
resisting  metal  construction  if  desired. 

Call  on  our  engineers  for  assistance  in  your  mixing  problems. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 

THE  ALLBRIGHT-NELL  CO. 

5323  So.  Western  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Filter  Presses.  Condensing  Machinery, 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Oil  Refining  Equipment 
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Silent  drive  direct  connected  to  motor. 


CHEMICAL   PROCESS  MACHINERY 

Immediate  Shipment  Condition  Guaranteed 

CasitrifugaJ  Rs  tractors  Filter* 


9 —  Tolhurst,  48-inch  copper  basket,  sell  balancing,  top  discharge. 

6—  Tolhurst,  41  inch  ileel  basket,  self  balancing,  top  discharge. 
3 — American.  40- inch  bras*  baaket,  automatic  bottom  discharge. 
1 — Tolhurst,  40- inch  rubber  coated  baaket,  impended  trp*. 

5 — Tolhurst.  40-inch  steel  baaket.  suspended,  bottom  discharge 
1 — Schaum  A  Uhling er.  30 inch  rubber-coated  basket,  engine  driven. 
Dryer* 

I — Cord  on,  typeTBl.  40  tray  capacity,  complete  with  blower. 
9 — Proctor,  3  truck,  108  tray  capacity,  coils,  fan,  trucks,  etc. 
5—  Proctor,  2  track,  72  tray  capacity,  coils,  Ian,  truck,  etc. 

3 —  Devine,  No.  27  Vacuum  Chamber,  17  shelves,  condenser,  pump. 
1 — Buffalo,  19  abelf,  00- in.  X  80-iu.,  condenser,  vacuum  pump. 
| — Devine  No.  23  Vacuum  Chamber.  13  shelve*,  condenser,  pump. 

1 —  Buckeye,  rotary  direct  beat,  type  A-l.  48-in.  dia  .  32-lt.  long . 

4—  Buffalo,  Atmospheric  Drum,  9-ft  dia..  12  ft  long. 

2 —  Buffalo,  Atmospheric  Drum.  48-in.,  dia  ,  40-in.  long. 

I — Devine,  Vacuum  Drum,  54  in.  dia.,  10 It.  ft  in  long,  complete. 
1 — Devine,  Vaccum  Drum,  42  in    dia,,  10-ft  long,  complete. 
1 — Devine,  Vacuum  Drum,  40-in.  dial,.  60-in.  long,  complete. 

1 —  Devine,  Rotary  Vacuum,  5  It  dia  .  33  ft  long,  condenser,  pump 

2 —  Buffalo,  Rotary  Vacuum,  5-ft.  dia.,  30ft.  long,  motor-driven, 

condenser,  motor-driven  vacuum  pump. 
1 — Stoke*.  Rotary  Vacuum,  4-ft.  dia.,  20-ft.  long,  condenser. 
1 — Buffalo,  Rotary  Vacuum,  3  ft.  dia.,  10-ft.  long .  condenser 
Evaporator! 

1 — Kestner,   Quadruple-Effect,   50,000  lbs.   water  evaporated. 
1— Zaremba,  Triple-Effect,  2880  sq.  ft.,  steel  bodies,  iron  tube*, 

salt  fitters,  condenser,  pump*. 
I — Buffalo  Triple-Effect,  1830  sq.  ft,,  cast-iron  bodies,  iron  tube*. 

salt  filter,  condenser,  pomps. 
1 — Zaremba,  Triple- Effect.  1245  sq.  ft.,  cast  iron  bodies,  iron  tube*, 

•alt  filters,  condenser,  pump*. 
1 — Zaremba.  Double-Effect.  1440  so,  ft.,  copper  and  bronse  bodies, 

copper  tubes,  condenser,  pump-. 
1 — Swenson,  Double  Effect,  cast-iron  bodies,  425  sq.  ft.  copper 

tubes,  condenser,  pump*. 
1 — Zaremba,  Single-Effect,  523  aq.  ft.  caat-iron  body,  iron  tubes, 

condenser,  pump*. 
1 — Zaremba,  Single  Effect,  450  sq.  ft,  cast-iron  body,  iron  tubes, 

salt  Alter,  condenser,  pump*. 
1 — Devine,  Single- Effect,  415  aq.  ft.,  cast-iron  body,  iron  tubes, 

salt  filter,  condenser,  pump 

Filter  Presses 

1 — Shriver,  42-inch,  type  C,  AO  chambers.  1-in.  cake,  cast-iron. 
1 — Nelson,  30-incb,  48  chambers,  1  Vs-in.  cake,  wood 
1 — Shriver.  30-incb,  30  chamber*.  1-in.  cake,  cast-iron. 

1 —  Provo,  30-inch,  30  chambers,  1  in  cake,  cast-iron. 

2 —  Shriver,  30-inch,  24  chambers,  1-in.  cake,  cast-iron. 

3 —  Shriver,  24-Inch,  30  chambers.  2  '/r-in  cake,  cast  iron. 

7 —  Provo,  24-inch,  30  chambers,  1-in.  cake,  cast-iron. 

1 — S perry,  24  inch,  28  chambers,  2  in  cake,  cast-iron. 

4 —  Shriver,  18-inch,  36  chambers,  type  R,  cast  iron 


1 — Industrial.  Rotary  Continuous,  S-ft.  dia.,  5-ft  wide. 

1 — Oliver,  Rotary  Continuous,  11  ft  S-in.  dia.,  20-ft.  wide. 

1 — Oliver,  Rotary  Continuous,  6-ft  dia.,  4-ft.  wide. 

4 — Zenith,  Rotary  Continuous,  S-ft    dia..  4-ft.  wide,  all  metal 

1— Sweetland,  No.  12,  37-In.  X  145  in  ,  71  leaves,  2  in  spacing. 

3 — Sweetland,  No.  10,  31  in.  X  109  in  ,  27  and  30  leave*. 

Process  Machinery 
1 — Valley  Iron,  Autoclave,  50  gal,  500-lb*Tpre*sure.  agitated 
3 — Devine,  Autoclaves,  75  gal,,  000-lbs.  pressure,  oil-fired. 
I  — Buffalo.  Nitrator.  1900  gal.,  jacketed,  agitated,  cooling  fingers. 
3—  Buffalo.  Nitrator*,  800  gal.,  jacketed  and  agitated 
1 — Buffalo,  Reducer,  1000  gal.,  agitated. 
1 — Devine,  Reducer,  1000  gal  .,  jacketed  and  agitated. 
1  —  Devine,  Reducer,  800  gal  .  jacketed  and  agitated 
3 — Valley  Iron  Sulpbonators,  2000  gal.,  7  ft.  dia  .  7  ft  deep,  cover. 

agitator,  lead  coils. 
1 — Valley  Iron,  Sulphonator.  500  gal.,  54  in.  dia.,  54  in  deep. 

jacketed  and  agitated. 

8—  Devine,  Sulpbonators,  400  gal.,  SO  in  dia  .  5-ft.  deep,  jacketed 

and  agitated. 

1 — Badger  Copper  Vacuum  Pan.  jacketed,  condenser  and  pump 
I — Baeuerle  ft  Morris  Copper  Vacuum  Pan,  O  ft.  fi  in  dia.,  copper 

coils,  condenser,  pump 
1 — Dopp  Caat-iron  Vacuum  Pan,  500  gal.,  jacketed,  condenser,  pump. 
Steel  Tank* 

1—20.000  gal.,  boriiontal,  9  ft  dia.,  30-ft.  long,  •/■s-la.  plate. 
I — IOjOOO  gal.,  h  on  ton  1*1.  8-ft.  dia  ,  30  ft.  long.  Vs-in.  plate. 
19    5.000  gal.,  vertical,  closed.  10-ft  dia  .  Oft   high.  ».••„  in 
Pfaudler  Clan*)  Boameled  steel  Tanks 

9 —  8.800  gal.,  h orison tal,  9-ft.  dia..  17  ft  94 n.  long. 
9 — 5.200  gal.,  boriiontal.  9  ft.  die  ,  10-ft  long 

12—4.400  gal.,  horizontal,  7  ft  t,-,n   ,1m  .  i:'-ft.  8-in  long. 

7—3.150  gal .  vertical,  7-ft  ft  m  dl*..  8-ft.  9  in  high. 
12—2.000  gal.,  vertical.  6-ft  fi  in.  dia  ,  10-ft  high. 

I— El  Trie,  2000  gat.  6  ft   dia..  8-ft  9  in   long,  acid-resistant 
Stills  and  Rectifying  Column* 

1 —  Badger,  54  loch  Alcohol  Rectifying  Apparatus,  column,  dephleg. 

mator,  condenser,  cooler,  all  copper.  200  gals,  per  hour. 
1  —  Badger- Barbet,  Wood  Alcohol  Refining  Apparatus.  39  in  di- 
viding column,  24  in  acetone  column,  42-in.  phlegm  column. 
30-in.  alcohol  column,  preheater.  complete. 

2 —  Mantins,  Continuous  Vacuum  Stilts,  48-io.  still,  24-ln.  X  10-ft. 

distilling  column,  18-ln.   X  20-ft.  rectifier.  14  in    X  9-ft. 

fractiooator.  12  in  X  7-ft.  condenser,  receiver  and  feed  tanks. 
1  —  Mantius.  Discontinuous  Vacuum  Still,  48-in.  still,  18-ln.  X  20-ft. 

distilling  column,  18-ln.  X  9-ft.  fractionates ,  12  in.  X  7-ft, 

condenser,  receiver  tank. 
1 — Badger,  Beniol  Rectifying  Apparatus,  750  gal.  per  day,  12(10 

gal.  kettle,  21  in    X  IB-ft  cast-iron  column,  steel  tabular 

condenser  and  dephleg  in*  tor. 
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The  Chemical  Exposition 


ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  A.  C.  S. 


Will  be  announced  and  reported  in  the  September  and  October 
issues  of  the  Journal  of  INDUSTRIAL  AND  ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY. 

September  will  be  a  red  letter  month  for  the  chemical  profession 
and  the  chemical  industries.  The  British  Society  is  holding  its 
annual  meeting  over  here  this  year,  and  a  big  contingent  of  these 
visitors  will  participate  in  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  to  be  held  just  before  the  Exposition  opens. 
Members  of  the  French  society,  the  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers, and  the  American  Electrochemical  Society  are  also  invited 
to  join  in,  and  the  combination  will  make  it  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  unusual  occasions  we  have  ever  had. 

Advertising  space  in  these  two  issues  will  have  doubled  pub- 
licity value. 


The  American  Chemical  Society, 


Advertising  Department,  170  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


and  the 


.  .t  .. . 


For  space  reservation*  address: 


Published  Monthly  by  the  American  Chemical  Society 


Publication  Offices,  207  Church  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Editorial  Offices 


Advertising  Department 


One  Madison  Ave.,  Room  343, 


170  Metropolitan  Tower 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cable  Address 
"JIECHEM" 
New  York 


Foreign  postage,  73  cents  additional  per  year, 
Canada.  Cuba  aod  Mexico  excepted. 


Acceptance  for  matting  at  special  rate 


Subscriptions  and  claims  for  lost  copies 
should  b«  referred  to  Charles  L  Parsons 
Secretary,  1 709  G  Street.  N.  W  . 
Washington,  D.  6. 
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FILTER  PAP** 


A.  D.  L. 

Quantitative  Filter  Paper 

For  general  quantitative  work,  an  American  made  paper 
that  is  double  acid-washed,  holds  barium  sulfate 
and  precipitates  of  equal  fineness,  is  fast  enough  for 
the  most  exacting  demands  of  commercial  work  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  stronger  than  any  rapid  paper 
on  the  market. 

The  strength  of  A.  D.  L.  filter  paper  permits  its 
use  for  ordinary  Buchner  tunnel  work  and  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  a  special  paper  for  this  purpose. 

Each  circle  passes  a  rigid  inspection  before  it  is  packed, 
which  means  that  every  circle  in  the  box  may  be  used 
without  hesitation. 

The  leading  distributors  of  the  country  now  carry 
A.  D.  L.  filter  paper  in  stock.  Among  them  are 
the  following: 

L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co. 
E.  H.  Sargent  &  Co. 
Scientific  Materials  Co. 
Arthur!!.  Thomas  Co. 
Will  Corporation 


Braun  Corporation 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann-Co. 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Eimcr  &  Amend 


A.  D.  L.  Paper  Is  Made  at  30  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge,  39,  Mass. 

in  the  laboratories  of 

Brtbur  2>.  Xtttle,  Unc. 

CHLMISTS  •  ENGINEERS  ■  MANAGERS 
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See  Our  Exhibit  at  the 

SEVENTH 
NATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

of 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 

8th  Coast  Artillery  Armory 
NEW  YORK 


Week  of  September  12th,  1921 


for  every 

Filtration 
Problem- 


§  Standard  and 
Special  Weaves. 


A  few  of  the  many  prod- 
ucts filtered  through 
National  Clothe. 

Aniline  Dyes 
Lakes 

Mineral  Colors 
and  Pigments 

Clay 

Whiting 

Varnish 

Cottonseed  Oil 

Animal  Oils 

Fish  Oils 

Olive  Oil 

Fruit  Juices 

Wine 

Sugar  Liquors 

Pharmaceuticals 

Explosives 

Insecticides 

Paraffine  Wax 

Petroleum  By-Products 

Metallurgical 
Precipitates 
of  Every  Kind 


The  Only  Exclusive  Manufacturer  of 
Filter  Cloth  in  the  United  States 

This  is  a  broad  statement  but  it  is  true.  Our  entire  facilities  are  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  filter  cloth. 

New  problems  in  filtration  are  arising  daily  in  the  chemical  industries. 
Our  service  department  is  organized  to  keep  us  abreast  of  all  these  develop- 
ments. 

With  the  knowledge  acquired  from  the  numerous  problems  in  the  use  of 
filter  cloth  which  we  have  solved  in  the  past,  we  can  generally  manufacture 
a  cloth  that  will  meet  the  special  requirement. 

For  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  special  weaves  arc  re- 
quired for  the  proper  filtration  of  certain  dyes.  If  the  proper  weave  is  not 
attained  there  is  a  consequent  loss  in  the  output  of  the  batches.  We  would 
suggest,  on  all  present  low  yields  of  dyes  per  batch,  that  you  communicate 
with  us  and  make  a  few  runs  with  various  weaves  that  we  make,  to 
ascertain  the  effect  on  the  yield  of  your  product. 


National  F 


41 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  promptly  on  any  quantity 
of  any  of  our  standard  or  special  weaves!  • 
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7Ae  Universal 
Acid  Re j  i  s  ta  n  t 


DU^lRON 


Improved  Standard  Pipe 


Standard  Pipe  End 


DUs«mbl«d  Vtow— Pip*  and  Flanfiea 


The  change  made  in  our  Standard  Pipe  for  pressure  lines  is  meeting  with 
universal  approval. 

Pipe  is  now  cast  with  a  strong  collar,  and  joint  is  effected  by  split  flanges  of  high 
tensile  grey  iron.   The  advantages  of  this  construction  are  obvious: 

First:  The  extra  strength  of  split  flanges  permits  drawing  an  extremely  tight  joint. 

Second:  Even  in  case  of  breaking  of  flange,  it  may  be  replaced  easily,  and  with- 
out taking  down  line.    And  there  is  no  loss  of  length  of  pipe. 


Three- quarter  Vtow — Pipe  and  Flangre 


Aaaembled  Split  Flange  Joint 


Third:  The  new  type  may  be  carried  through  walls  and  partitions  with  much 
smaller  openings. 

We  are  still  prepared  to  furnish  the  old  type  of  integral  flange  pipe  for  submerged 
work,  or  where  for  any  reason  it  may  be  preferred. 

Bulletin  No.  122,  on  Standard  Pip*  and  Fitting!; 
Valval,  Cockt,  Ejtcton,  ate.,  will  be  tent  on  request. 

TKeDuriroa&mparvy,  Day  foi\  Ohio 


NEW  YORK 
CLEVELAND 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 

PITTSBURGH 

MONTREAL 


DENVER 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ALCOHOL  DISTILLATION 
Continuous  Stills 

THE  CONTINUOUS  STILL,  although  a  comparatively  recent  invention,  has  been  de- 
veloped to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  realization  of  the  fact  that  discontinuous  stills 
had  many  inherent  disadvantages  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  continuous  distillation  in  all  of  the 
more  modern  alcohol  plants. 

Distilleries  now  equipped  with  discontinuous  stills  can  easily  be  reconstructed  so  as  to 
permit  of  continuous  distillation.  The  expense  of  the  reconstruction  and  the  new  equipment 
required  will  very  quickly  be  wiped  out  by  the  decrease  in  operating  cost  and  the  higher  quality 
of  the  product. 

The  discontinuous  still  is  an  inheritance  from  the  beverage  alcohol  business  and  we  pre- 
dict that  within  comparatively  few  years  it  will  be  entirely  obsolete  for  the  manufacture  and 
refining  of  industrial  alcohol. 

The  continuous  still,  as  the  name  implies,  is  continuous  in  its  operation,  requiring  a  con- 
stant feed  of  the  material  to  be  distilled,  a  constant  pressure  of  steam,  and  a  constant  feed  of 
water.  As  the  feed  of  the  material  to  be  distilled  is  regular  and  continuous,  the  concentration 
of  the  volatile  liquid  (alcohol)  is  therefore  constant  at  any  point  in  the  system;  hence  the  im- 
purities can  be  collected  and  withdrawn  at  certain  definite  points  on  the  still,  and  high  grade 
alcohol  at  another  place. 

A  continuous  still  for  alcohol  consists  of  a  beer  column  into  which  the  completely  fer- 
mented liquor  is  fed;  a  purifying  column  which  purifies  the  alco'iol  from  the  l  eads  products; 
a  concentrating  column  which  concentrates  the  heads;  an  exhausting  column  in  which  the  water 
is  separated  from  the  alcohol  and  fusel  oil,  and  a  rectifying  column  in  which  alcohol  anJ  tail 
>  products  are  separated,  the  alcohol  being  brought  up  to  the  desired  strength. 

The  following  are  the  principal  advantages  of  Continuous  Distillation:— 

Continuous  stills  require  less  than  one-half  the  steam  required  by  a  discontinuous  instal- 
lation of  the  same  capacity,  consequently  a  smaller  boiler  plant  is  needed. 

Continuous  stills  do  not  require  as  much  room  as  discontinuous  stills  of  the  same  capacity. 
The  continuous  still  requires  less  water  for  condensing  than  the  discontinuous  still. 
Continuous  stills  arc  simpler  to  operate  than  discontinuous  stills. 

The  products  of  a  continuous  still  are  much  more  uniform  than  from  a  discontinuous  still. 

Although  a  continuous  still  costs  slig'itly  more  than  a  a  discontinuous  still,  it  lowers  the 
cost  of  operation  and  permits  of  a  very  considerable  constant  saving. 

Badger  engineers  have  thoroughly  studied  the  scientific  principles  underlying  continuous 
distillation,  and  have  designed  some  of  the  largest  and  must  efficient  continuous  distilling  plants 
now  in  operation. 

We  offer  our  services  to  anyone  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  alcohol  distilling 
plant  or  the  modernizing  of  an  old  one. 


E-B-BAD  G  E  ry  &•    SONS  COMPANY 
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As  everyone  knows  in  the 
air  lift  pump  we  have  a 
centred  tube  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  air 
and  consequently  much 
lighter  per  cubic  foot  than 
the  water  only  that  is  con- 
tained M  the  outer  tube. 
The  greater  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  outer  tube  pro- 
duces an  unbalanced  con- 
dition resulting  in  contin- 
uous flow  of  water  from 
the  pump  as  long  as"  air 
is  supplied  to  it. 


Evaporator  Essentials — Circulation 


THE  most  important  operating  requirement  of  an  evap- 
orator is  vigorous  and  positive  circulation.  Rapid 
movement  of  the  boiling  liquid  past  the  tubes  means  large 
heat  transmission  through  the  tubes  and  correspondingly 
large  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface. 

In  the  Zarcmba  Patent  Evaporator  the  circulation  is  pro- 
duced in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  air-lift  pump.  The 
space  around  the  tubes  and  between  the  partition  plates 
at  each  side  of  the  tubs  nest  is  lillod  with  a  mixture  of 
liquid  and  steam  bubbles.    The  steam  escapes  at  the  sur- 


face while  the  remaining  liquid  rolls  over  into  the  down- 
takes  at  each  side.  Because  of  the  superior  weight  of  the 
two  columns  of  liquid  in  the  down-takes  an  excess  pressure 
is  produced  underneath  the  tubes  which  forces  the  liquid 
past  them  steadily  and  constantly. 

In  the  Zarcmba  Patent  Evaporator  a  positive  pumping 
action  is  produced  without  the  aid  of  pumping  mechanism. 
The  escaping  vapor  accelerates  the  circulation  of  liquor 
which  increases  the  production  of  vapor  and  hence  in- 
creases the  capacity. 


For  simplicity  and  high  duty  buy  the  Zaremba  Patent  Evaporator. 


ZAREMBA  COMPANY 


500  Niagara  Life  I'M;.-  . 
BUFFALO.  U.  S.  A. 


New  York  Office 
n.r>-»7  LiiHSrty  St. 


ZAREMBA 

BUILT   FOR    HARD  WORK.  LONG  LIFK,  AND  NO  WORRY  TO  THE  OWNER 
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"Ruflovak"  Vacuum  Drum  Dryer 


Vacuum 

SPA.CC 


NtATGWl  AU 


Crawt-MCttoa  o(  "Buflovak"  Vacuum  Drum  Dryer  Shoving 
the  Patented  Syittm  of  Applying  the  liquid  to  the  Drum 


UNIFORMITY 

In  Drying  Liquids 
Secured  by  the 

"BUFLOVAK" 

Vacuum  Drum  Dryer 

To  secure  a  dry  product  of  uniform  dryness  and 
quality,  the  dryer  must  be  designed  and  built  funda- 
mentally right.  That's  why  the  "Buflovak"  Vacuum 
Drum  bryer  has  been  so  successful  in  converting 
liquids  into  dry  form — it  is  designed  and  built  on  right 
principles.  For  instance,  take  the  liquor  control 
system.  It  is  simplicity  itself — hardly  a  chance  for 
anything  to  go  wrong.  The  liquid  is  applied  to  the 
drum  by  our  patented  device  and  in  less  than  a  com- 
plete revolution  the  dry  product  is  removed  from 
the  drum;  and  this  goes  on  continuously,  the  degree 
of  dryness  always  remaining  the  same.  Foaming, 
viscosity  or  other  characteristics  of  the  liquid  do  not 
affect  the  uniformity  of  the  dry  product,  because  the 
drum  is  entirely  clear  of  the  body  of  liquid. 

Let  us  show  you  how  economically  and  efficiently 
vour  liquids  can  be  dried  in  the  "Buflovak"  Dryer. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  could  be  used  much  better  in 
the  dry  form. 

Evaporators,  Vacuum  Dryers 
Chemical  Apparatus 
Sugar  Apparatus 

BUFFALO  FOUNDRY 

AND 

MACHINE  COMPANY 

1549  Fillmore  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office,  17  Battery  Place 
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Increased  Production — Decreased  Costs 

Well  known  Banker  says  "it's  flatly  up  to  Management" 


' \tVhAT  the  United  States 
™  ™  — the  world,  in  fact — 
wants  today"  says  Ellery  A. 
Baker  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
in  an  interview  in  "Printers'  Ink" 
"is  not  alone  increased  produc- 
tion. We  had  that  during  the 
war,  and  we  have  now  to  get  over 
it,  because  that  increase  was 
brought  about  by  cost  increase. 

"Our  necessity  now  is  an  in- 
crease in  production  carrying  with 
it  a  decrease  in  cost. 

"Many  look  to  labor  to  give  us 
this;  but  such  an  increase  is  the 
task  not  so  much  of  labor  as  of 
management.  .  .  .  There  is  more 
production  being  lost  right  now 
through  a  lack  of  efficient 
management  than  there  is 
through  lack  of  efficient  labor." 

SoU  Salt,  Agmntt:  WERNER  &  PFLEIDERER  Machinery 

JOSEPH  BAKER  SONS  &  PERKINS  CO.,  INC.,  25  WEST  43rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


INCREASED  production;  im- 
proved quality  ;  lowered  costs 
— that  is  the  threefold  task  put 
flatly  up  to  management  by  the 
Re-construction  Era. 

Methods  once  deemed  efficient 
must  make  way  for  those  still 
more  efficient. 

Where  manufacturing  proc- 
esses involve  problems  of  mixing, 
kneading,  masticating  or  malax- 
ating— we  can  help. 

In  the  Universal  Kneading  and 


Mixing  Machine  we  have  de- 
veloped a  unit  that  will  perform 
any  and  every  kneading  or  mix- 
ing jot) — thoroughly,  efficiently. 

Universals  are  built  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  Types,  Classes 
and  Special  Constructions.  Sizes 
from  '/«  gallon  to  2650  gallons 
working  capacity.  From  artificial 
silk  to  white  lead ;  from  asbestos 
to  yeast — there's  a  Universal  for 
every  "knead." 

"Put  it  up  to  us."  Our  fifty 
years'  experience  in  the  designing 
of  machinery  for  the  chemically- 
controlled  industries — plus  our 
extensive  research  and  experi- 
mental work — are  here  to  help 
lighten  your  production  burdens. 
Just  write. 


Alkaloids 

Art. I.e.]  Silk 


A,ph»lt  ComnoeitioD* 
Automobile  Tire* 

Baby  Food* 
Battery  Maeee* 
Blanc  Pn 
Boiler  Compound* 
Bouillon  Cube* 

Candy 

Carbide 

Carbon  FJectrod** 

Carborundum 

Celluloid 

Celluloee 

Cement 

Chemical*  of  all  kind* 
<_  hewing  Gum 
Chloride  of  Lima 
Chocolate 
Clay  Product* 
Cocoa 

Cold  Cream* 


UNIVERSAL 

Kneading '^Mixing  Machines 

A  UNIVERSAL  for  EVERY  KNEAD" 

The  UNIVERSAL  it  equal  to  any  mixing  or  kneading  task.  This  list  but  hint*  at  its 
•cope,   fclven  if  your  product  \%  not  lilted,  our  engineering  etaff  can  "prescribe"  for  you. 


Colors  Fertlllsera 
Cork  Compounds    Furnace  Cement 
Cosmetics 


Crayons 
Crucibles 

Dyes 

Dynamite 

Emery  Masses 

t-s  plosives 


Gas  Mantles 

Glue  Compositions 
Golf  Balls 
Graphite 
Grinding  Wheels 
Gutta  Percha 


Kaolin 

Ktingerit 


Laboratory  Work 
Lanolins 

Lit  of  \<.c 

Line  rut  la 
Linoleum 


Metal  Polishes 

Mols 


Lit  hi 


opone  _ 


Nltrataa 

Nitrocellulose 

Ointments 

Paints  and  Varnishes 
Paper 


Insulating  Materials      Lubricating  Material    Papier  Mache 


Pastas 

Pencil  Ms  ease 
Pharmaceutical  Goode 
Photographic  Film 
Porcelain 
Powders 

Powder.  Smokeless 
Printing  Inks 
Putties) 

Rod  Lead 

Rubber.  Artificial 
Rubber  Cements 
Rubber  Compounding 
Rubber  Masticating 
Rubber  Waehing 

Soap 

Soda 

Tablet  Maiees 

Tooth  Paste 

VUcoee 
White  Lead 
Yoaat 
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Efficient  admixing  of  a  light  liquid 
and  a  heavier  previous  charge  can 
be  rapidly  acctmplished  through 
the  agency  of  the 

BETHLEHEM 

DOUBLE  ACTION 

MIXING  VESSEL 

This  apparatus  contains  a  slow  speed 
horse-shoe  scraper-type  agitator  running 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  a  high 
speed  propeller  agitator  rotating  in  the 
opposite  direction.  They  may  be  driven 
simultaneously  or  singly  as  desired. 

The  action  of  the  propellers  causes  the 
lighter  liquid  to  gather  near  the  center 
from  which  it  is  combed  into  the  mass  by 
the  parallel  rods. 

This  vessel  is  designed  .for  a  capacitv  of 
200  gallons. 


BETHLEHEM 

FOUNDRY  a  MACHINE  CORP. 
NewYork,NY.  Bethlehem,Pa. 
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REALIZATION! 

An  American 
Porcelain  Standard 


SEVENTH 
NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
NewYorkCil 
Sept  12-17 


1921 


Six  years  ago  we  started  making  porcelain  on  a  small  scale.  The 
problems  that  confronted  us  were  proper  raw  materials,  comparative 
inexperience  and  lack  of  skilled  labor.  One  by  one  these  handicaps 
were  removed  during  the  first  six  months. 

However,  research  and  study  were  not  stopped  by  our  first  suc- 
cess. We  worked  even  harder  in  the  endeavor  to  improve  our 
product.  Unskilled  labor  was  carefully  trained  in  the  art  of  porcelain 
manufacture  and  observations  were  made  to  locate  faults.  As  each 
defect  was  noted  it  was  studied  and  the  cause  and  remedy  deter- 
mined. 

During  the  years  past  we  have  perfected  our  product  to  the 
point  where  we  are  able  to  offer 

To  The  Chemist 

over  300  porcelain  products  second  to  none. 

Success  has  not  dulled  our  efforts.  We  are  striving  each  day  to 
improve  our  product  and  make  it  even  better  than  it  is. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  protect  this  new  standard  in  porcelain 
we  have  built  up  a  factory  complete  in  every  detail,  and  trained  an 
organization  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  porcelain. 

Our  equipment  is  now  being  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
new  machinery  installed. 

A  clay  ageing  cellar,,  with  a  capacity  for  one  year's  supply 
of  raw  body,  has  been  constructed. 

All  these  preparations  are  designed  for  the  development  and 
rotection  of  the  American  Porcelain  Industry  as  established 

r 


COORS  PORCELAIN  COMPANY 

MAMTACTl'RElia  OK 


-u. 


CHEMICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PORCELAIN 
GOLDEN,  COLORADO. 
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Remarkable 
Record — 


Made  by  Ships  Insulated 
with  Redwood 


During  th«  war.  the  ShipUr  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Brooklyn  fitted  ont  on  the  Pttilc  Coast 
right  refrigerator  ships,  each  of  approximately 
10  000  too*  dead  weight  capacity  The  holds 
were  no  more  nor  lea*  than  immense  refrigerator 
rooms.  Owing  to  disturbance*  in  the  Panama 
Canal,  some  of  thee*  ships  were  forced  to  go 
round  the  Eastern  Coast  by  way  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan — to  pais  through  the  tropics  twice. 
On  their  voyage  east  the  ships  were  not  frosen 
down.  They  carried  cargoes  of  machinery 
After  being  unloaded  at  Brooklyn,  and  without 
any  repairs  or  refitting,  their  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery was  started.  The  interior*  of  the  vessel* 
were  brought  below  freesiog  point.  Then  the 
machinery  was  shut  down  and  temperature  tests 
taken.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  variation  was 
less  than  one  degree. 


the  wet  and  dry  conditions  experienced  in  in- 
sulated stsamer*  between  voyages  carrying  re- 
frigerated cargoes  and  genera]  cargoes  respectively. 
"At  least  one  of  the  steamers  fitted,  with  Red- 
wood was  very  badly  damaged  in  one  of  her  in- 
sulated compartments  by  contact  with  a  floating 
mint,  resulting  in  flooding  the  entire  compart- 
ment. After  the  vessel  had  been  dry  docked  and 
dried  out  the  Redwood  was  found  to  be  in  no  way 
dsmsged  by  Immersion  in  sea  water,  and  in  fact 
did  not  have  to  be  replaced  except  where  the  in- 
sulation filling  had  to  be  replaced  and  the  orig- 
inal Redwood  removed  for  this  purpose." 
Very  truly  yours, 

51nr1.tr  criHSTaucnoK  &  mti-i.y  co. 
Per  L.  Williams, 
Marine  Department. 


Read  What  the  Builders  of      Other  Properties  of  Redwood 


These  Ships  Tell  Us. 

"Referring  to  your  request  for  oar  opinion  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  California  Redwood  in  the  in- 
sulation of  refrigerated  meat  vessels. 

"W*  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  used 
this  wood  exclusively  for  the  insolation  of  eight 
large  meat-carrying  steamer*  having  an  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  over  J. 600 .000  cubic  fret  or  in- 
sulated space.  The  vessels  carry  frosen  beef 
cargoes  st  trmperatures  below  15  degrees  F.  and 
have  been  in  service  for  periods  varying  between 
twenty-one  months  and  twelve  months,  chiefly 
sailing  between  South  American  and  European 
ports  and  North  American  and  European  ports 
The  vessels  have  been  operated  by  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  United. States  Shipping 
Board. 

"The  Redwood  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory 
for  the  purpose  and  we  do  not  hesitate  in  saying 
that  where  we  can  procure  it  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  we  would  prefer  to  use  it 

instead  of  — —  or  timbers  usually  obtainshle 

in  these  parts.  The  wood  lends  itself  to  being 
economically  worked  and  as  it  does  not  check, 
the  amount  of  loss  Incurred  by  waste  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  commercial  grades 
of   .  -  . 

"Redwood  is  quite  sufficiently  hard  for  the  pur- 
pose, even  when  fitted  on  the  wearing  surfaces 
of  insulated  decks.  However,  in  these  positions 
nader  the  hatchways  it  must  be  protected  by  an 
upper  layer  of  harder-wearing  lumber  such  a* 

.....  —  or    .  This  also  applies  to   , 

 .  or  any  other  lumber  used  for  Insulating 

so  that  California  Redwood  is  not  at  any  disad- 
vantage in  this  respect.  .  I 

"The  absence  of  checking  has  proved  a  great 
advantage.  Inasmuch  as  it  enables  side  and  over- 
head insulation  to  be  contained  by  one  thickness 
of  board  without  the  use  of  paper.  With  com- 
mercial   it  is  necessary  to  use  double 

boards  with  paper  In  between  so  that  the  insula- 
tion fining  will  not  sift  out  through  checks  which 
-  almost  invariably  appear  in  the  boards,  due  to 


Redwood's  high  insulating  power  is  due  to  the 
minute,  uniform  sue  and  shape  and  arrangement 
of  the  sap  cells  and  the  fact  that  when  dried 
these  cells  are  unclogged  because  of  the  absence 
of  pitch  or  resin.  Moreover  the  absence  of  these 
inflammable  resinous  substances  makes  Redwood 
highly  fire-resistant.  A  natural  preservative  which 
impregnates  every  Redwood  fibre  prevents  the 
growth  of  wood  decaying  fung^i  and  gives  un- 
usual resistance  to  rot.  The  light  weight  end 
soft  texture  of  Redwood,  combined  with  adequate 
strength  and  unusual  freedom  from  knots,  splits 
and  checks  are  other  qualities  of  Redwood  which 
fit  it  for  a  wide  range  of  industrial  and  specialty 
uses. 

Redwood  Information  You 
Should  Have 

The  Redwood  Information  Sheets  listed  here 
will  be  gladly  supplied  by  our  Chicago  office. 
Send   for  them  today. 

Tha  nrfoai  nris»W *g  suet  /or  Rtdwood  art 
illuuraltd  and  fully  dtstribtd  on  pat**  370- 
379  in  tut  scvtntk  annual  itsut  of  Swrtt's  En- 
iintrring  Catalotut.  DupUtaiat  of  <•***  saga* 
art  now  rtady  for  dittribulion. 


ftht  Pacific  Lumber  Gx 

or*  iLtiNon 

IRBDWbOD 


3084  McCormick  Building,  Chicago 
Now  York  Kansas  City 

THE    PACIFIC    LUMBER  CO. 
San  Francisco  Loa  Angeles 

1  ht  La'tiU  Hanufacturtrt  and  Diuribulori  of 
California  Rtivood. 


WRITE  CHICAGO  AD- 
DRESS FOR  ANY  OR 
ALL  OP  THESE  INFOR- 
MATION SHEETS. 

1.  General  Data  Sheet  on 
Redwood,  Its  Produc- 
tion  and  Uses. 

3.  Tanks  and  Vats  for 
Water,  Acid,  and  Alkali 
Solutions  and  Oil. 
Pipe  for  Water.  Chemi- 
cals and  Sewage  Con- 
veying. 

Railroad  Construction 
and  Equipment. 
Industrial  Building  Ma- 
terials. 

3.  Caskets.  Burial  Boxes. 
Clothing  Boxes  and 
Chests,  Refrigerators.  Ice 
Cream  Cabinets,  Ftreless 
Cookers,  Brooders,  in- 
cubators. Beehives,  etc. 
Small  Wood  Specialties. 
Cigar  and  Candy  Boxes. 
Toys,  Battery  Separa- 
tum. Camera  Stock.  Pat- 
tern Stock,  etc. 

Cores  and  Frames  for 
Furniture,  Piano  Cases. 
Talking  Machines.  Filing 
Cases.  Desks,  etc. 

4.  Farm  and  Dairy  Build- 
ings and  Equipment,  BJ- 
los.  Tanks.  Pipe,  Out- 
Buildiog,  Irrigation 
Flume*,  Drainage  Boxes, 
Greenhouses,  etc. 

5  Residential  Building  Ma- 
terials. 
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Trade  Mark  Rec. 

<EXA)T> 

iComm.rclally  eiacl) 

This  brand  on  glassware 
covers  "Commercially 
Exact"  ware  suitable  for 
all  ordinary  Laboratory 
uses. 


Kimble  Glass  Company 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Chicago  New  York 

Trade  Mark  Kef 

^3|^>  
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After  the  evolution  of  any  particular  dye 

in  the  research  laboratory,  it  is  sent  to  the  Semi' Works — 
a  collection  of  miniature  dye-making  plants  complete  in 
every  detail— where  the  best  practical  method  of  manu- 
facture is  carefully  and  painstakingly  evolved.  The  right 
sort  of  machinery  is  worked  out  on  a  small  scale,  it  being 
frequently  necessary  to  scrap  the  entire  plant  several 
times  before  the  correct  sequence  of  steps,  together  with 
the  requisite  equipment,  is  discovered — to  produce  the 
maximum  yield  of  the  highest  quality  of  the  dye. 

Then  and  then  only,  after  every  detail  is  as  right  as 
human  ingenuity  can  make  it,  a  plant  is  built  to  full 
scale  for  the  production  of  this  particular  dye,  on  a  com- 
mercial basis. 

If  this  method  and  details  were  not  first  developed  in  the 
Semi  ''Works,  the  prices  of  dyes  might  easily  be  many 
times  greater  than  they  actually  are. 

The  construction  of  several  Semi  -Works  at  our  Deep- 
water  Plant  is  a  guarantee  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
Du  Pont  DyestufFs  in  an  ever-increasing  volume  will  be 
available  to  the  dye  consuming  trades. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


THi  it  *  vitw  «f  om  cf  ti* 
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Cycfon*  A»' 
Collector  /or  Dryer 


Special  Raymond  Exhauster 
direct  connected  to  motor. 


RAYMOND  ROLLER  MILLS  ARE 
SAVING  MONEY  IN  MANY 
CHEMICAL  PLANTS. 


Raymond  Roller  Mill  with  Air- 
Separator  showing  automatic 
feed  and  drives. 


They  grind  materials  like  Barytes,  Bauxite,  Borax,  Coal  Mono  Cal- 
cium Phosphate,  Lithopone,  Phosphate  Rock,  White  Lead,  Etc.,  uni- 
formly fine  and  at  a  low  cost — 

They  are  complete  units  taking  crude  material  from  storage  bin  and 
delivering  finished  product  to  storage  bin — 

They  replace  costly  screens,  makeshift  air  separators,  elevators  and 
conveyors — 

And  give  you  a  clean,  dustless  operating  plant  at  a  reasonable 
first  cost. 


Eastern  Office 
5th  Floor,  Grand  Central  Palace 

New  York  City 


Raymond  hik  Bros. 
Impact  Pulverizer  Co 


Western  Office 
208  Boston  Bldft. 
Denver 


1308  N.  Branch  Street,  Chicago 
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KELLOGG  FORGE  WELDED  STEEL 
CHEMICAL  EQUIPMENT  MORE 
HIGHLY  ACID  RESISTANT 
THAN  FIRST  QUALITY 
GREY  CAST  IRON 


An  Investigation  on  the  Corrosibility  of  Kellogg  Forge  Welded 

Steel  Chemical  Equipment. 


The  advantages  of  steel  for  chemical  equipment-— Nitrators,  Sulphonators,  Digestors,  Autoclaves, 
Reducers,  etc. — have  always  been  recognized,  PROVIDED  it  could  be  made  acid  resistant. 

The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company  have,  after  many  years  of  investigation,  developed  a  special 
steel  which  has  much  greater  acid  resistant  properties  than  the  highest  quality  grey  cast  iron. 

A  series  of  tests  have  just  been  completed  in  which  the  steel,  together  with  one  of  the  highest 
grades  of  grey  cast  iron  on  the  market,  were  subjected,  in  parallel  tests  to  a  large  variety  of 
reagents.  Among  the  reagents  used  were  mixed  acids  ranging  from  90%  Sulphuric  and  10% 
Nitric,  to  70%  Sulphuric  10%  Nitric  and  10%  water,  6o°  and  66°  Sulphuric  Acids,  Acetic  Acid, 
Sulphurous  Acid,  Caustic  Soda,  etc. 

■ 

In  each  case  the  steel  showed  a  decided  superiority  over  the  cast  iron,  in  some  cases  indicating 
a  life  many  times  as  long  as  the  grey  iron. 

What  this  means  to  the  Chemical  Manufacturer  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Nitrators  and  Sul- 
phonators can  be  water  or  steam  jacketed  with  entire  safety  due  to  the  elimination  of  brittle 
cast  iron  in  their  construction.  Autoclaves  can  be  built  for  corrosive  materials  and  for 
pressures  heretofore  unthought  of. 

This  revolutionary  development  removes  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  advancement 
of  Chemical  Industry. 


A  brochure  Is  under  preparation  which  Hires  complete  details  of  these  im- 
portant teats  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  within  a  short  time.  We 
wish  to  place  a  copy  In  the  hands  of  every  Chemist  and  Chemical  Engineer 
and,  to  insure  receipt  of  your  copy,  we  urge  you  to  send  us  your  name. 


The  M.  W.  KELLOGG  COMPANY 

90  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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USERS  of  "SWENSONS 

have  found  it  a  great  economy  to  recover  the  dilute  spent  acid 
liquors  used  in  pickling  sheets,  rods,  hars,  etc. 

Five  machines  (triple  effects)  are  installed  in  the  different  plants 
of  the  "American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,"  some  of  which  have 
replaced  obsolete  and  unadaptable  units. 
Other  "copperas"  units  are  in  the  following  plants. 

LLXDO  COMPANY, 

AMERICAN  SHEET  &  Tl\  PI.  H  E  CO  Ml'  tXY, 
SLLPHIRO  COMPANY, 

WICKVtIRE  RROTHERS  COMPiXY, 
ST  US' LEY  WORKS. 


99 


SWENSON  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 


Main  CHSca: 
943  Moaadoock  BL,  Chicago 

Eaatern  Office*: 
119  Wldeoer  Btdf..  Philadelphia 
JO  Church  St..  New  York 


Works: 
Angola,  Indiana 
Bedford.  Indiaaa 
Uareey,  lUinote 
Joliet,  IUiooia 


Cable  Addreas.  "Kvapotator  Chtcafo"— Western  Union  Code 


S  WE  Ni# 
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MILLS  PUMPS 


PEBBLE 

Paint  Enamels 
Colors 


BALL 

Dyes  Ores 
Graphite 

JAR  TUBE 

Coal  Laboratory  Barytes  Lithopone 
Pharmaceuticals  Oxides 

DISINTEGRATORS 

Clay  Crystals  Gums 

ROTARY  CUTTERS 
Paper  Rubber  Cork 


HIGH  VACUUM    HEAVY  LIQUID 

Drying  Distillation    Oils  Greases 
Electric  Lamps  Tars 

COMPRESSORS 

Agitating      Air  Lift  Spraying 

BLOWERS 

Furnaces      Torches     Gas  Boosters 
BLEACHING  ACID 

Circulating  Caustic    Sulphuric  Acetic 
Solutions  Hydrochloric 
r~~  — 


I  I  j 

TIP-. 


I 


vW     g-  m 

nun  m  w«  * 


r 


Send  for  Bulletins. 


Abbe  Engineering  Co.      Beach- Russ  Co. 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50D  Church  Street,  New  York  City 
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ENGELHARD 

H PYROMETERS 
ELECTRIC  THERMOMETERS 
IMPERVITE  PORCELAINS 

PYROMETERS 

The  difference  between  good  service  and  poor  service  in  a 
pyrometer  is  largely  a  matter  of  details.  What  may  appear 
insignificant  to  the  purchaser  is  really  important.  Our  pyrom- 
eters are  built  of  good  stuff  by  skilled  men  and  the  details 
are  looked  after.  Any  user  will  tell  you  that  Engelhard 
Pyrometers  are  good  Pyrometers  to  standardize  on. 

ELECTRIC  THERMOMETERS 

More  accurate  than  thermo-electric  system  for  the  lower 
temperature  ranges— good  anywhere  from  — 3300  F.  to  +  13000  F. 
Thermometer  spirals  of  chemically  pure  platinum  hermetically 

I sealed  in  quartz  glass.     Temperature  readings  on  Engelhard 
frictionless  instruments. 
IMPERVITE  PORCELAINS 
Impervite  Hard  Porcelain  tubes  having  a  wall  .084' 
thick  have  recently  been  given  an  electrical  break-down 
test.    Six  stock  tubes  withstood  an  average  of  35,000 
volts  without  puncturing. 


(w'  See  our 
Exhibit 

at  tU 

SEVENTH 
NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

NewYorkGty 
^  Sept.12-17 
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Pyrex  Will  Cut  Down  Your 

Laboratory  Glass  Bill 

— It  minimizes  breakage  from  mechanical  shock. 

— It  is  highly  resistant  to  sudden  heating  and  cooling. 

— It  does  not  commence  to  soften  below  approximately  8oo°  C. 

— It  has  an  extremely  low  expansion  coefficient,  which  permits  of  thicker  walls  without 
diminishing  its  resistance  to  rapid  temperature  changes. 

Pyrex  is  American  made.  Its  composition  is  simple,  being  a  low  expansion  borosilicate  glass 
without  metals  of  the  magnesia-lime-zinc  group;  it  contains  no  heavy  metals.  Although  the  glass 
is  extremely  resistant  to  attack  by  water,  mineral  acids,  carbonated  alkalies,  caustic  alkalies, 
ammonia  and  ammonium  salts,  its  simplicity  of  composition  further  minimizes  the  possibility  of 
contamination  of  liquids  in  contact  with  it. 

Pyrex  has  been  tested  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  in  direct  comparison  with  the  best 
foreign  and  domestic  products — its  all-round  superiority  is  a  matter  of  record.  (See  Paper  No. 
107,  U.  S.  B.  of  S.)  It  is  supplied  in  a  wide  variety  of  shapes  and  vessels,  meeting  every  laboratory 
requirement,  and  special  apparatus  will  be  made  to  order,  from  sketch  or  blue  print. 

Every  Pyrex  vessel  is  stamped  with  the  trade-mark  shown,  the  capacity  being  indicated 
within  the  circle.   The  most  careful  packing  minimizes  transit  breakage. 

Supplied  by  your  dealers  in  laboratory  apparatus.    Illustrated  catalog  mailed  upon  request. 


PAT. 


Chemical  Glassware  Division 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

CORNING.  N.  Y. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Technical  Glassware 
New  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Avenue 
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The  SUCCESSFUL  MANUFACTURE 

of  ACID-PROOF  CHEMICAL  STONEWARE 

requires  not  only  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE  as  regards  the  proper  use  of  suitable  cl km 
but  EXPERT  CRAFTSMEN  and  every  MODERN  FACILITY  for  uniform  production 


Years  of  experience  have  qualified  us  to 
handle  your  requirements  with  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  the  steady  growth  of 
our  business  is  prima  facie  proof  of  effi- 
cient service. 

Our  entire  organization  of  Engineers  and 
Manufacturing  Experts  is  devoted  to  the 
study  and  manufacture  of 

ACID-PROOF  STONEWARE 

with  its  ever  increasing  applications  in 
the  Chemical  and  Allied  Industries. 

GENERAL  CERAMIC 
COMPANY  STONEWARE 

is  known  to  Chemical  users  everywhere 
as  thoroughly  high  standard,  well  made 
ware — and  better  ware  cannot  be  pur- 
chased for  any  amount  of  money.  It 
would  be  to  your  interest  to  know  the 
great  possibilities  and  innumerable  appli- 
cations of  this  highly  acid-resisting  ware. 

Scarcely  an  operation  is  carried  on  in  the 
great  field  of  chemical  activity  involving 


the  use  of  chemicals  or  corrosive  liquids 
which  does  not  call  for  the  use  of  Chemi- 
cal Stoneware. 

A  few  pertinent  applications  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  follows: 

In  the  manufacture  and  distillation  of 
nitric  acid,  acetic  and  other  organic 
acids. 

The  cooling  and  absorption  of  IIC1  acid. 
The  moving  of  acid  gas  by  artificial  draft. 
For  raising  acid  to  a  moderate  height. 
Boiling,  distilling  and  evaporating. 
For  storing,  mixing  and  measuring  acids. 
As  a  conduit  for  acids  and  acid  gases. 
Nitrating  and  oxidizing  operations. 
The  generation  and  drying  of  chlorine. 
The  filtration  of  acids. 
For  controlling  the  temperature  of  gases 
For  moving  liquids  by  compressed  air. 
Photo  engraving,    plating   and  etchin 

operations. 
Laboratory  experiments  and  analyses. 

We  will  mail  you  a  Bulletin  showing 
shapes  and  sites  jot  these  operations. 


General  Ceramics  Company 


50  Church  Street 


New  York  City 


cid-proo 


CHEMICAL 
STONEWARE 
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85%  Magnesia 
Pipe  and  Boiler 
Covering  is 
not  fragile 


Nearly  everybody  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  an  article  of  light  weight  has 
little  strength.   The  thoughts  are  naturally  associated. 

But  the  truth  is  that  85%  Magnesia  combines  light  weight  andstrength. 

The  illustration  above,  sketched  from  a  photograph,  shows  a  heavy  man 
standing  on  a  half  section  of  85%  Magnesia  Pipe  Covering.  Had  you  any  idea 
that  85%  Magnesia  possessed  such  strength?  Do  you  doubt  it?  Then  try  it 
yourself. 

Pipe  coverings  need  not  hang  in  shreds  on  the  pipe  to  be  considered  as  having 
failed.  The  most  frequent  failure  is  sagging.  If  the  covering  sags  only  l/^  of  an 
inch  it  has  failed. 

As  weight  induces  sagging,  it  is  extremely  important  that  a  pipe  covering  be  as 
light  as  possible.  The  rigidity  of  85%  Magnesia  holds  each  section  snugly  to  the  pipe. 

85%  Magnesia  combines  light  weight  with  great  strength;  one  feature  is  not 
sacrificed  for  the  other.  This  is  one — only  one — reason  why  85%  Magnesia  is 
the  Universal  Coal  Saver. 

Other  vital  facts  with  respect  to  insulation  are  given  in  our  revised  book 
"Defend  Your  Steam,"  furnished  free  to  every  responsible  person. 

Magnesia  Association  of  America 

761  Bulletin  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Executive  Committee:    Wm.  A.  Mucin,  Chairman 
George  D.  Crabbi       The  Philip  Carer  Co.       Cincinnati,  Ohio 
AItid  M   Ehxet  Ehret  Mecneiia  Mf«  Co.  Valley  Force.  Pn. 

1.  R.  Swift  The  Franklin  Mf».  Co.     Franklin,  Pi. 

K.  V.  Mattiion,  Jr.      Keaibev  *  Mattiion  Co.  Ambler,  Pa. 


PIPE  and  BOILER  COVER 


Coprtiiht  1621  by  Matneiia  Aiaoclatioo  of  America 
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SALES  OFFICES 
Baltimore  Boaton 
Cbicafo  DctroH 
N«w  OrlMo*       N«w  York 


DISTILLED 

IODINE 

IODINE  99.9*—  IOC* 


MINERAL     RESIDUE     AND    ORGANIC  MATTER 

Manufactured  By 

U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


.  U.  S.  A. 


Packages: 

One  Pound  Bottles— 12  Bottles  to  the  Case. 
Five  Pound  Bottles— 4  Bottles  to  the  Case. 


ABSOLUTE 

ETHYL  ETHER 

OISTILLEO  OVER  SODIUM 

Siltabla  for  ate  In 
GRIGNARO  REACTION 

Manufactured  By 

U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

(REFMED  CHEMICALS  DEPARTMENT) 
Baltimore,  U."S.  A. 


Packages: 

One  Pound  Cans— 12  Cans  to  the  Case. 
Five  Gallon  Tinned  Pressed  Steel  Cans. 
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"Lead  Tree 

Is  a  comprehensive  index  of  the  industries  we  are  in  position 
to  serve  with  lead  products.  Your  inquiries  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Should  you  desire  a  larger  copy  of  the  tree  it  will  be 
gladly  sent  upon  request. 

A  number  of  chemistry  professors  have  requested  copies  for 
their  students.  We  will  cheerfully  send  any  number  desired 
for  this  purpose  if  name  of  school  is  shown  on  letter. 


9iW  EAGLE  PICHER 
LEAD  Company} 

2  to  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

New  York     Philadelphia     Baltimore     Pittsburgh  Buffalo 
ti        St.  Louis       Kansas  City 
And  AU  Principe!  CilUs 
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ACID  CAR 
UNLOADING 
WITHOUT 
AIR 


The  CECO  Centrifugal  Pump 
Unloading  System  is  always 
primed  and  ready  for  service 

The  acid  is  drawn  through  a  pipe  inserted 
into  the  manhole  of  the  car  and  is  discharged 
to  any  desired  elevation. 

The  car  is  completely  emptied  without  prim- 
ing the  pump,  and  without  the  use  of  air. 
There  are  no  foot  or  check  valves  and  no 
moving  parts  except  the  pump. 

The  working  parts  consist  of  a  CECO  Centrif- 
ugal Pump  with  CECO  Priming  System. 

The  Acid  Tank  Car  Unloading  Unit  shown  is 
operating  successfully  in  one  of  the  plants  of 
a  prominent  fertilizer  manufacturer. 

Our  engineers  will  co-operate  with  you  in  the 
solution  of  your  problems.  A  catalog  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

Spray  Systems,  Centrifugal  Pumps, 
Pump  Priming  Systems, 
Valves 


CHEMICAL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

910  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

Ntm  Yorki  Filtration  EoOlncan,  Inc.,  Mi  Broadway 
Atlanta:  Murphay-Rouncrw  Co.,  Hurt  Bldg. 
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MITCHELL 

The  CHEMICAL  LIME 


What  do  you  pay  for  lime? 

Cost  per  pound  doesn't  answer  that  question.  The 
quality  of  the  lime  you  use  is  the  determining  factor  in 
figuring  costs. 

Chemical  plants  using  Mitchell  Lime  are  assured  of 
maximum  value  for  every  pound.  Manufacturing  costs 
are  reduced  because  the  high  quality  of  Mitchell  Lime 
means  decreased  consumption  and  the  elimination  of 
waste.  Results  are  always  predetermined  with  accuracy. 
And  yet  the  cost  of  Mitchell  Lime  is  low.  You  pay  no 
more  for  it  than  for  ordinary  lime  of  inferior  quality. 

Write  today  for  complete  data  on  the  application  of 
Mitchell  Lime  to  your  individual  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. 

THE   MITCHELL   LIME  COMPANY 

in  W.  Washington  St. 
Chicago.  III. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  KNOW 

WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  A  DRYING  OVEN 

how  many  degrees  the  temperature  may  vary  from  that  which  you 
desire  to  maintain  ?  The  manufacturer  may  tell  you  that  the 
temperature  will  remain  constant  within  one  degree  but  just  how 
does  he  arrive  at  this  statement  ?  By  reading  a  thermometer  ?  At 
what  intervals  of  time  ?  During  the  night  also  ?  What  assurance 
does  he  or  do  you  have  as  to  the  amount  of  variation  in  the  interval 
between  readings  ? 


A  30  hour  carve.  The  inner  curve  thorn 
temperature.  The  outer  is  made  by  a  lime 
marker  and  shows  when  tbe  current  it  un 

and  oB.  '    •  ' 


I)  E  KHOTINSKY  TRIPLE    WALL  HD 
OVKN    SHOWING     RKCOK  DE  K 

The  attempt  to  answer  such  questions  as  these 
led  our  testing  department  to  devise  a  recording 
arrangement  (shown  attached  to  the  oven  in  the 
illustration)  which  automatically  records  any 
variations  in  temperature  to  one-fourth  decree 
centigrade  over  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 
For  every  oven  which  we  sell,  one  or  mare  such 
records  is  made  and  kept  in  our  files  under  the 
serial  number  of  the  oven  as  a  permanent  record 
of  its  performance.  Should  the  record  show  a 
greater  variation  in  temperature  than  plus  or 
minus  one-half  degree  centigrade  from  the  test 
setting,  the  regulator  is  sent  back  to  the  constant 
temperature  department  and  a  new  one  installed. 


A  curve  showing  how  the  temperature  line 
smoothed  itself  out  after  proper  adjustment 
was  made. 


Remember  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  constancy  of  regulation  and  uniformity  of  temperature. 
An  oven  may  maintain  its  temperature  constant  to  one  degree  centigrade  and  still  have  a  difference  of 
twenty  degrees  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  an  early  issue  we  shall  take  up  the  question  of  temperature  difference  between  parts  of  the  oven  space 
or  lack  of  uniformity  and  discuss  the  performance  of  the  De  Khotinsky  Oven  in  this  respect. 


46o  E.Obio  St., 


^\pparatiLT fcyjvjj  Chemicals 

to  St,  CWerrfo, 
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Fineness  makes  possible 
the  reducing  power  of  Zinc  Dust 

To  be  of  greatest  assistance  in  dye  operations  Zinc  Dust 
must  be  of  uniformly  fine  particle  size;  the  finer  the  particles 
the  greater  the  surface  area  in  a  given  weight  of  material. 

Standard  Zinc  Dust 

is  extremely  fine  in  particle  size;  it  is  also  high  in  metallic 
content,  and  is  free  of  impurities  which  might  tend  to 
discolor  the  bath.  This  material  is  manufactured  by  a 
controlled  process,  which  insures  to  the  dye  industry  a 
product  of  uniform  quality. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
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SARGENT'S  ELECTRIC  WATER  BATH 

WITH 

CONSTANT  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 


Manufactured  in  |>nr< 
|MU-lll  IOHUV.' 

The  demand  for  a  water  bath  electrically  heated  and  provided  with  a  constant  temperature  control 
that  is  sufficiently  sensitive  for  the  general  laboratory  has  caused  us  to  design  and  manufacture  the  above 
illustrated  apparatus 

The  range  of  constancy  in  the  temperature  of  this  water  bath  is  1  *  C. 

While  this  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  suflic  cnt  lor  the  most  exacting  research  work  such  as  experi- 
ments in  electric  conductivity  it  is  well  within  the  margin  of  variation  required  by  the  general  analytical 
chemist. 

It  is  especially  useful  in  digestion  work  where  a  constancy  of  selected  temperature  is  desired  up  to 
the  boiling  point  of  water. 

It  is  also  a  most  desirable  apparatus  for  evaporating  at  low  constant  temperatures  as  in  potash 
determinations  in  fertilizer  laboratories  or  where  there  is  danger  of  breaking  up  a  residue  from  over  he.if  n<. 

The  regulator  may  be  set  to  produce  and  maintain  any  temperature— between  a  few  degrees  above 
room" temperature  and  the  boiling  point  of  water 

Dishes,  round  or  flat  bottom  flasks  or  ac<  tylization  flasks  in  ly  all  be  used  with  this  apparatus. 
A  support  is  provided  to  hold  condensers,  thermometers,  etc. 

The  area  of  the  bath  is  13  x  l.'t  inches  and  the  top  is  provided  with  four  holes  each  o  inches  in 
diameter  and  provided  with  concentric  ruiss 

►  f<    Made  for  stock  for  110  volt  and        volt  currents  and  may  be  used  on  cither  alternating  or 
direct  current. 

It  is  provided  with  an  attachment  for  maintaining  a  constant  water  level  in  the  bath  and  with  cord 
and  plug  fi>r  attaching  to  the  electric  line  and  full  directions  for  operation. 
Price  complete  without  glass  or  porcelain  waie  <S".  (X). 

Descriptive  circular  upon  request. 

E.  H.  SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Importers,  Makers  and  Dealers  in  Chemical 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  of  High  Grade  Only. 


155-165  E.  Superior  Street 


Chicago,  III. 
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Prepare 
Your  Plant  for  the 
New  Era  of  Business  ! 


It  will  be  mi  re  exacting  than  in  the  pa»t 
few  year* — demand  greater  efficiency 
and  production  at  lower  com. 

Competition  will  again  be  the  Life  of 
Trade.    Meet  it! 

Already  thu  hat  been  felt:  already  many 
Industrie*  have  profited  from  the  tenon* 
of  the  Exposition. 

No  matter  what  induMry,  no  matter 
what  pha*e.  all  will  find  here  ma- 
terial* and  ideas  they  can  apply 
to  make  their  work  more 
effective  and  serviceable. 
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HANDLING  ACID  GAS 

under  pressure  or  vacuum  can  be  accomplished  most  efficiently  with 
the  Nash  Hytor.  Various  liquids  may  be  used  in  the  Hytor  as  the  dis- 
placing medium,  protecting  the  pump  structure  from  the  action  of  the 
gas.  Our  widely  used  chlorine  compressors  are  an  excellent  demon- 
stration of  this  principle.    Write  for  Bulletins  No.  io  and  1 1. 

Nash  Engineering  Company 

South  Norwalk,  Connecticut 


TOLHURST  CENTRIFUGALS 

operate  smoothly  under  the  severest  shop  conditions 

Here  is  a  battery  of  eleven  Tolhurst 
Suspended  Centrifugals  drying  Ammonium 
Sulphate  in  a  well-known  chemical  plant. 

Initially  installed  in  1916,  accumulative 
repeat  orders  evidence  the  satisfactory  ser- 
vice given  by  these  machines. 

Interesting  and  convincing  facts  res- 

fccting  the  remarkable  performances  of 
'olhurst  Centrifugals  in  this  and  other  rep- 
resentative plants  can  be  had  by  those  in- 
terested. 

>  Tolhurst  Suspended  Centrifugals  are 
constructed  with  baskets  of  32"  and  40" 
diameters,  with  bottom  discharge.  Ar- 
ranged either  for  belted  drive  from  count- 
ershaft, engine  or  motor,  or  for  direct 
drive  by  direct-connected  vertical  motor 

with  push-button  control  interlocked  with  brake. 

Wc  also  build  a  Crane  Type  suspended  centrifugal — especially  heavy  for  drying  ammonium  sulphate  and  similar 
materials.  Frame  a  one  piece  casting,  insuring  strength  and  rigidity.  Particularly  desirable  for  handling  highly  corrosive 
chemicals.    Rapidly  accelerated  and  discharged.    Supplied  with  automatic  unloaders  if  desired. 

TOLHURST  MACHINE  WORKS 
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EDITORIALS 


Fair  Weather  Predictions 

One  fixed  determination  in  the  office  of  This  Journal  lias 
lieon  that  the  monthly  issue  shall  always  lie  ready  to  pi  into 
the  mails  on  the  appointed  date.  The  staff  lias  loyally  co- 
operated in  this  effort,  regardless  of  houi>  of  work.  With  the 
notice  Riven  in  April  of  an  impending  strike  on  the  first  of 
May,  the  matter  passed  beyond  our  hands,  antl  when  the 
strike  materialized,  the  record  of  promptness  was  effectually 
shattered. 

Fortunately  for  our  |x?ace  of  mind,  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  representative  of  the  membership,  had  agreed,  by 
formal  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Rochester  Meeting,  to 
wait  indefinitely  for  journals,  thereby  materially  assisting 
the  printer  in  his  stand  against  what  he  considered  unjust 
demands  from  the  striking  employees. 

The  labor  conditions  affected  most  seriously  the  hand 
composition  work  in  the  printing  office,  and  this  force  has 
been  recruited  on  an  open  shop  basis  until  it  in  now  greater  in 
number  than  before.  Naturally,  men  not  accustomed  to 
printing  chemical  articles  have  had  to  be  developed  and 
trained,  so  that  the  new  force,  at  first  quite  inefficient,  is 
gaining  steadily  in  efficiency.  There  is  now  every  prospect 
that  the  August  issue  will  quickly  follow  and  that  the  Septem- 
ber issue  will  go  into  the  mails  promptly  on  the  last  day  of 
August.  Pardon  anachronisms  in  the  editorials  of  the  July 
and  August  Issues,  in  view  of  the  unusual  situation. 

With  all  of  these  troubles  upon  us,  there  has  Ix-en  one 
pleasurable  aspect  of  the  situation,  the  hearty  co6|)eration 
of  both  authors  and  advertisers  in  the  effort  to  get  our  work 
upon  a  right  and  permanent  Imsis.  letters  received,  espe- 
cially from  advertisers,  make  us  feel  that  there  is  a  strong 
bond  between  This  Journal  and  its  patrons,  and  we  desire 
here  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  that  spirit. 

One  further  word  only  to  the  authors  of  papers  is  added. 
The  preparation  of  reprints  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
liand  composition  work  and  remaking  of  material.  We  urge 
authors  to  be  extra  patient  in  the  matter  of  receiving  their 
reprints.  If  the  present  composition  force  is  diverted  to 
work  on  reprints,  the  issue  of  each  of  the  journals  of  the 
Society  would  be  delayed  to  that  extent.  We  have,  there- 
fore, taken  the  liberty  of  authorizing  the  printer  to  postpone 
the  making  up  of  reprints  from  This  Journal,  and  to  put 
all  emphasis  upon  catching  up  with  the  regular  schedule  of 
publication.  We  are  confident  of  an  extension  of  loyal 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  contributors. 

To  adopt  the  language  of  the  Weather  Bureau:  "For 
to-morrow:  fair  weather." 


Facts  Supplant  General  Statements 

In  a  former  editorial  entitled  "Thinking  It  Through" 
(This  Journal.  March  1921,  p.  186),  there  was  pointed 
out  the  present  world  over-productive  capacity  for  dyes, 
resulting  from  the  large  war-time  increases  in  the  capacity 
of  German  dye  plants  and  from  the  establishment  of  dye 
industries  amply  sufficient  for  domestic  needs  in  countries 
which  before  the  war  had  absorbed  a  greater  part  of  the 
output  of  the  German  plants.  These  countries  have  been  led 
to  this  step  by  a  clear  recognition  of  the  tremendous  bearing 
of  the  dye  industry  upon  war  preparedness  because  of  develop- 
ments in  chemical  warfare. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  continued  existence 
of  these  great  German  plants  constituted  a  distinct  threat 
the  pence  of  the  world  in  the  most  modern  form 


of  watfare,  and  it  was  urged  that  when  the  question  of  dis- 
armament should  lie  taken  up  between  the  nations,  chemical 
disarmament  should  receive  serious  and  earnest  consideration. 

Uiwn  the  invitation  of  this  country*  there  will  be  assembled 
in  Washington  within  the  next  few  months  a  representative 
gathering  of  the  ablest  minds  from  five  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  to  discuss  not  only  questions  of  naval  disarma- 
ment but  to  consider  on  broad  lines  questions  connected 
with  future  peace 

On  July  16,  1U2I.  Congressman  Ixingworth  read  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Congressional  Record,  67th  Con- 
gress, page  40S6),  the  following  letter  from  General  John  J. 
Pershing: 

General  of  the  Armies 

Washington.  July  1".,  I«.t21 

Hon.  Nicholas  I.ongworth. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Longworth:  With  reference  to  the  protection  for 
the  dye  industry  in  this  country,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  coal-tar 
products,  of  which  dyes  are  the  most  important  at  present  in  peace, 
is  the  tiase  of  practically  all  of  our  high  explosives  and  most  of  our 
war  gases. 

Our  shortage  of  chemical  plants  in  general,  and  dye  plants 
in  particular,  prior  to  the  World  War,  made  it  difficult  for  us  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  high  explosives  and  gases  until  we  had  been  in 
the  war  for  several  months. 

From  the  above  the  importance  of  the  chemical  industry  from 
a  military  standpoint  will  be  readily  seen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    John  J.  Pkhshino 

This  letter  is  of  deepest  significance  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  disarmament. 

In  substantiation  of  our  contention  of  the  potential  disaster 
which  inny  await  the  world  from  the  German  dye  plants, 
we  have  been  furnished  by  a  former  military  officer  closely 
connected  with  all  of  the  chemical  warfare  activities  of  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  in  the  recent  war,  figures  which 
give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  tremendous  capacity  of  those 
plants. 

Under  the  Versailles  Treaty  of  Peace,  Article  16.  Title 
III.  the  stock  of  ammunition  allowed  Germany  is  as  follows : 

Calibm  No  or  Roi'xoa 

7  7  cm  tun   204,000 

10  S  cm.  howitzer    »7.20O 

Li«bt  trench  mortar  151. 2011 

Medium  trench  tnortor  25  200 

From  official  records  of  German  shell,  the  capacity  of  shell 
filling  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

CalihBii                      Buhstiho  Chabo*  Total  Bxt-losivbs 

Ko.  RKuctitBD.  Toms 

7  7-cm  gum                                              0.D3  189  72 

10  5-cm  howilwr*                                   2  00  134  40 

Lirht  trench  mort«r                                0  50  75.60 

Medium  trench  roort»r                              10  00  252  Ut) 

Total   Ml.  72 

The  use  and  manufacture  of  poison  gas  in  Germany  is 
entirely  forbidden  by  the  Treaty;  therefore  no  stock  allowed 
should  be  gas-filled.  Rut,  as  the  cartel  could  produce  gas 
for  shell  filling,  we  must,  in  providing  for  future  diwmament 
or  war,  include  gas  filling  as  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
Treaty  stocks,  therefore,  appear  as  follows: 

Ga*  Chxtkrt  Total  Gs*  RmmMD 

Calkbh                    Lmu*  Limits  Ton* 

7.7  era.  »hell                              0  850  173.400  253.1ft* 

10.5-cm.  howiucr. .                       1.2*5  8S.3S2            12*  074 

>J  fl-cm.  trench  roort«r.     .          0  500  2o?"SSS             294  "336 

ToUl  530.952  783  950 

In  the  end  column,  the  weight  of  gas  is  calculated  by  means 
of  assuming  an  average  density  for  the  gas,  in  this  case  1 .4(5. 

The  average  weekly  war  production  of  explosives  by  the 
cartel  was  2:176  metric  tons;  the  average  weekly  production  of 
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gas.  817  tons.  In  one  week  the  cartel  could  produce  3.(54 
times  more  explosives  and  1.04  times  more  gas  tlmn  that 
required  to  fill  the  Treaty  stocks.  Using  both  type*  of 
shell,  the  cartel  would  cover  the  task  in  less  than  two  day.-. 
(1.6  days). 

While  we  are  endeavoring  to  decrease  the  iiossibility  of 
war  and  certainly  to  diminish  the  burden  of  taxation  by  a 
limitation  of  naval  armament,  surely  the  task  will  be  in- 
complete if  we  ignore  the  existence  to-day  of  such  terrific 
gas-producing  power  as  now  exists  in  Germany.  To  those  who 
would  endeavor  to  minimize  this  danger  by  designating  such 
discussion  as  hysterical,  we  would  again  say  "Think  it 
through." 


The  Chemist  and  the  Railways 

It  was  our  good  fortune  and  pleasure  recently  to  address 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Development 
Association.  It  was  a  live  bunch,  men  who  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  means  of  urthering  the  development  of  the 
territory  traversed  by  their  several  roads.  It  was  evident 
from  the  attitude  of  the  members  that  they  were  "sold"  on 
the  subject  of  chemistry  as  a  powerful  aid  in  ndustrial 
development.  The  following  resolutions,  passed  on  the 
final  day  of  the  meeting,  confirm  that  impression: 

Resolved:  1.  That  this  Association  recognizes  the  importance 
of  chemistry  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and  industries,  and 
believing  that  it  can  he  made  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  its 
members,  recommends  investigation  along  such  lines. 

2.  That  this  Association  go  on  record  as  favoring  cooperation 
between  the  American*  Chemical  Socibtv  and  the  American 
Railway  Development  Association. 

.3.  That  the  officers  of  this  Association  are  requested  to  confer 
with  the  officers  of  the  American  Chemical  Socibtv  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  such  cooperation. 


Alcoholic  Tribulations 

When  the  supplemental  bill  for  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
hibition, TI.  R.  5033,  was  first  presented  to  Congress  by  Mr. 
Volstead,  it  attracted  but  little  attention  among  chemists, 
for  it  was  well  known  that  the  machinery  for  enforcement  of 
prohibition  had  fallen  down.  This  was  on  its  face  an  anti- 
beer  bill,  drawn  ostensibly  to  offset  the  decision  of  the  At- 
torney General  regarding  the  prescription  of  beer  by  physi- 
cians. Those  of  the  chemical  profession  most  closely  in 
touch  with  the  alcohol  situation  soon  found  that  this  ap- 
parently innocent  bill  stepped  completely  over  the  lino  of 
prohibition  enforcement  into  the  field  of  the  distribution 
and  utilization  of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Chemical 
Societt  at  its  Rochester  Meeting  immediately  set  to  work 
to  present  the  views  of  the  manufacturers  and  users  of  indus- 
trial alcohol,  but  the  efforts  of  the  committee  in  the  hearing 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Volstead  is 
chairman,  were  practically  fruitless.  The  scant  courtesy 
tendered  the  representatives  of  legitimate  industries  was 
amazing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  only  plea  was  that  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  as  embodied  in  the  National 
Prohibition  Act  should  be  carried  out.  It  was  apparent  that 
it  was  expected  to  railroad  the  bill  through  a  Congress 
known  to  be  committed  strongly  to  prohibition  enforcement. 

What  could  be  done  to  make  clear  the  sinister  purpose  of 
the  bill  in  its  application  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  industries? 
Protest  meetings  were  hastily  called  of  the  local  sections  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  at  which  the  views  of  chemists  were  put  for- 
ward in  no  uncertain  language.  It  was  not  enough,  however, 
that  the  chemists  should  talk  among  themselves;  their  views 
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should  speedily  be  brought  before  the  public  at  large.  The 
A.  C.  8.  News  .Service  served  this  purpose  admirably.  Bulle- 
tins were  sent  to  the  press  throughout  the  country  giving 
extracts  of  speeches  made  and  of  the  action  taken.  A  flood 
of  clippings  received  since  the  date  of  issuance  shows  how 
widely  the  chemists'  point  of  view  was  given  to  the  nation. 
The  value  of  such  an  organization  as  is  represented  by  the 
American-  C  hemical  Society  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Society  in  developing  by  modest  appropria- 
tions a  genuine  news  service  was  amply  demonstrated  in  this 
critical  legislative  situation. 

Meanwhile  the  fight  shifted  to  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House,  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Volstead,  was  endeavoring  to  gain  a  special 
rule  for  immediate  consideration  of  his  slightly  modified 
(now  H.  R.  0752)  supplemental  bill.  The  Rules  Committee 
listened  patiently,  however,  to  the  views  of  the  chemists  and 
refused  the  special  rule  requested. 

In  an  endeavor  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  Chairman 
Campbell  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House,  and  Senator 
Willis  introduce!  in  the  House  and  Senate,  respectively, 
separate  bills  which  embodied  the  strictly  anti-ltcer  sections 
of  the  supplemental  Volstead  bill.  The  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House  gave  permission  for  prompt  consideration  of  the 
Campbell  bill.  Then  the  foxy  work  began.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Volstead,  asked  that  the 
new  bill  be  referred  back  to  his  committee,  and  there  a 
number  of  most  objectionable  amendments  were  placed  upon 
it.  This  modified  bill  was  brought  before  the  House  under 
the  rules  granted  for  the  strictly  anti-beer  bill  and  hurriedly 
passed.  By  the  press  it  was  hailed  as  simply  an  anti-beer 
bill,  but  a  reading  of  the  bill  showed  plainly  the  tricky  char- 
acter of  the  legislation.  Again  representations  were  made 
by  the  committee  of  chemists  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  now  in  cliarge  of  the  bill.  A  number  of  the  ob- 
jectionable items  were  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  eommittee, 
but  it  was  reported  with  several  unfortunate  features  re- 
tained. As  it  stands  on  the  Senate  calendar,  at  a  time  when 
all  are  decrying  autocratic  powers  by  government  officials, 
it  puts  in  the  hands  of  the  Prohibition  Commissioner  the 
absolute  power  to  wreck  many  legitimate  industries  if  in  his 
zeal  for  prohibition  enforcement  he  overlooks  the  rights  of 
industries  many  generations  old  because  existing  regulations 
may  have  !>ecn  abused  by  a  few  topers.  Debate  on  the  bill 
(H.  R.  729-1)  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Senate.  The  character 
of  the  debate,  however,  is  largely  confined  to  constitutional 
questions  involved  and  to  a  defense  of  the  right  of  the  physi- 
cian to  prescribe  what  he  desires  for  his  patient. 

Meanwhile  no  evidence  can  be  found  of  any  disposition 
to  carry  out  the  feature  of  the  existing  law  which  declares  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  production  of  alcohol  and  its  use 
in  the  legitimate  industries  of  the  country,  despite  the  many 
protests  which  have  been  registered  by  the  chemical  industries 
and  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Far  from  this,  it 
requires  no  expert  eye  to  note  the  inefficiency  in  many  stages 
of  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  which 
result  from  government  regulations  in  such  plants,  all  of 
which  adds  necessarily  to  the  cost  of  production  of  alcohol 
and  therefore  decreases  the  ability  of  our  industries  using 
this  important  reagent  to  compete  with  similar  industries  in 
lands  where  no  such  restrictions  prevail. 

The  present-day  taxation  of  alcohol  is  a  -triking  paradox. 
For  many  years  taxation  of  alcoholic  beverages  proved  an 
important  source  of  government  revenue.  Theoretically 
such  beverages  do  not  exist  to-day.  Yet  the  tax  upon  alcohol 
for  many  purely  industrial  purposes  continues.  As  the  chem- 
ist looks  down  upon  the  row  of  reagent  bottles  upon  his  shelf, 
he  finds  no  other  reagent  which  he  utilizes  in  his  work  subjei  t 
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to  such  a  tax.  It  is  a  peculiar  hang-over  of  pre-prohibiiion 
day*  and  a  striking  testimonial  of  the  failure  of  government 
bureaus  to  provide  such  machinery  as  will  encourage  the  use 
of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  without  leaving  the  door 
open  for  misuse.  The  tax  on  alcohol  in  prohibition  times  is 
just  as  illogical  a*  was  the  proposal  during  the  drafting  of 
the  Revenue  Act  to  put  a  tax  upon  moonshine  stills. 

Congressional  Recognition  of  Chemistry 

Believing  as  we  do  in  the  representative  cliaracter  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  intense 
interest  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
formulation  of  the  tariff  bill.  This  interest  has  been  due 
to  a  desire  to  see  demonstrated  how  far  the  American 
people  have  been  aroused  to  a  conception  of  the  chemical 
industries  as  a  national  asset  in  both  peace  and  war. 

A  cursory  reading  of  the  bill  just  submitted  shows  plainly 
that  this  thought  has  been  thoroughly  and  sympathetically 
grasped  bv  our  representat  ives,  for,  taken  as  a  whole,  Schedule 
1  (formerly  Schedule  A)  of  Tariff  Bill  H.  R.  7456  must  carry 
to  ever)'  one  interested  in  chemistry  a  feeling  of  hope  and 
encouragement.  Should  it  become  law,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  busy  times  ahead,  for  it  will  encourage  capital  to 
invest  in  the  chemical  industries  and  will  inspire  chemists 
to  go  about  their  work  with  a  spirit  of  confidence,  determina- 
tion, and  responsibility  to  the  nation. 

The  task  of  drafting  Schedule  1  has  l>een  a  complex  one 
ably  carried  out  by  the  subcommittee,  consisting  of  Congress- 
men Longworth  of  Ohio,  Copley  of  Illinois,  and  Hadley  of 
Washington.  In  this  intricate  field,  it  is  evident  that  they 
have  been  splendidly  aided  by  the  thorough  studies  of  the 
chemical  industry  carried  out  during  the  tmst  three  years 
by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission. 

The  conl-tar  chemical  section  has  l>een  drawn  along  the 
lines  pointed  out  by  Mr.  I/jngworth  in  his  address  Itcfore  the 
American  Chemical  Society  at  its  Rochester  Meeting  this 
spring.  A  bitter  fight  has  been  made  upon  this  section  by 
the  importers  and  by  a  small  group  who  believe  in  tariff  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  protection. 

Eirm  support  lias  lieen  given  to  the  American  potash 
industry  in  the  form  of  a  five-year  sliding  scale  ad  valorem 
tariff.  This  was  the  minimum  tariff  on  which  the  potash 
producers  claimed  the  industry  could  l>e  developed  in  this 
country.  If  this  section  is  ndopted,  the  rcsimnsihility  will 
rest  upon  those  engaged  in  this  industry  to  make  this  country 
economically  independent  of  foreign  potash. 

Space  does  not  admit  detailed  discussion  of  the  many 
features  involved  in  Schedule  1,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  consult  the  bill  and  find  therein  no  mention  of  protection 
for  the  products  they  manufacture,  attention  is  called  to  the 
basket  clause,  paragraph  5  of  Schedule  1,  page  3  of  the  bill: 

"All  chemical  elements  and  all  chemical  and  medicinal  com- 
pounds, preparations  mixtures  and  salts,  and  combinations 
thereof,  all  the  foregoing  obtained  naturally  or  artificially  and 
not  specially  provided  for,  'J">  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  whole  question  of  depreciated  foreign  exchange  is 
taken  out  of  the  mire  by  the  incorporation  in  the  hill  of  an 
American  valuation  clause  for  assessment  of  ad  valorem 
duties.  This  wise  provision  of  the  bill  eliminates  gross  in- 
equalities under  the  present  conditions  of  foreign  exchange 
and  places  all  inqtortations  from  whatsoever  country  on 
absolutely  the  same  basis. 

To  Chairman  Fonlncy  and  the  members  of  his  committee 
sincere  appreciation  i  if  their  *ympnt bet ic  support  of  the  chemi- 
cal industry  is  due.  Ksja'cially  careful  have  they  been  in 
making  provisions  for  the  continuation  of  those  industries 
which  sprung  into  existence  l»ecmisc  of  war  needs.  They 


have  left  no  doubt  of  their  conviction  on  that  subject.  The 
bearing  of  the  dye  industry  on  the  question  of  national 
defense  and  the  future  of  medicine  is  clearly  get  forth  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Committee's  Report: 

A  nation,  therefore,  which  has  a  thoroughly  complete  dye- 
industry  capable  of  supplying  its  dye  needs  is  always  prepared 
for  defensive  or  offensive  war  so  far  as  the  production  of  explo- 
sives and  chemical  gases  is  concerned,  and  the  experiences  of 
the  late  war  have  proved  that  without  these  chemical  essentials, 
any  nation  under  modern  conditions  is  impotent  either  in  attack 
or  defense 

If,  therefore,  as  seems  likely,  we  are  entering  upon  a  period  of 
international  disarmament,  possession  of  such  an  industry  be- 
comes of  infinite  importance.  During  such  a  period  a  nation 
possessing  such  a  potential  arsenal  would  be  in  a  position  to 
overwhelm  any  nation  less  well  endowed  and  would  be  prac- 
tically immune  from  attack. 

Of  perhaps  equal  importance  from  another  point  of  view  in  the 
case  of  this  industry'  is  its  bearing  upon  the  advancement  of 
medical  and  industrial  chemistry.  It  is  the  one  industry  which 
deals  on  a  gigantic  scale  with  organic  chemistry,  and  it  is  upon 
organic  chemistry  that  progress  of  modem  medicine  rests 
Salvarsan,  for  instance,  was  developed  in  a  dye  works  laboratorv 
and  is  the  first  known  certain  cure  for  one  of  the  most  terrible 
scourges  of  humanity.  Scientists  confidently  predict  that  upon 
further  development  of  organic  chemistry  will  rest  the  discovery 
of  cures  for  tuherculosis  and  other  devastating  diseases,  even 
such  as  cancer.  This  development  must  rest  upon  a  further 
development  in  this  country  of  skilled  chemists,  and  it  is  only  in 
a  dve  laboratory  that  large  numbers  of  such  chemists  can  find  a 
livelihood. 

A  well-developed  dye  industry' here  will  furnish  a  great  res- 
ervoir of  technically  trained  men  and  of  scientific  knowledge 
upon  which  the  most  important  industries  of  the  countrv  mav 
draw  in  time  of  peace  and  the  Nation  itself  in  time  of  wai  or 
threatened  war. 

The  present  dye  industry'  in  this  country  is  absolutely  a  prod- 
uct of  the  late  war.  Up  to  that  time  Germany  controlled  the 
market  of  the  world  in  dyestuffs.  and  such  dye  works  as  we  had 
here  were  mere  assembling  plants  for  German  materials  and 
supplied  only  about  one  tenth  of  the  American  market.  To-dav 
more  than  different  concerns  arc  supplying  something  like 
W)  per  cent  of  the  American  market  for  coal-tar  products  in 
quantity,  though  not  in  value.  The  absolute  necessity  of  sav- 
ing and  fostering  such  an  industry  as  this  would  seem  to  be  be- 
yond argument,  and  the  only  question  that  should  arise  is  by 
what  legislative  method  can  its  permanent  continuance  be  as- 
sured f 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  tariff  duties,  no 
matter  how  high,  can  meet  the  conditions  that  would  arise  when 
Germany  is  again  in  a  position  to  force  her  dyes  and  dyestuffs 
upon  the  American  market.  However  other  German  industries 
may  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  German  dye  syndi 
catc  is  as  rich  and  powerful  as  ever.  The  great  dye  factories 
during  the  war  were  turtacd  over  to  the  production  of  explosives 
and  poison  gases  and  the  chemists  and  laborers  in  these  factories 
were  immune  from  the  draft.  A  vast  amount  of  dyes  and  dye- 
stuffs  has  been  accumulated  in  recent  years  and  their  factories 
are  now  running  at  full  time  in  the  production  of  others,  and  the 
whole  huge  German  dye  industry,  capable  before  the  war  of 
supplying  the  entire  demand  of  the  world,  is  now  combined  in  a 
simile  immense  trust  organized  on  purpose  to  fight  its  way  back 
to  the  former  German  world  monopoly. 

1'tterly  unscrupulous  as  the  German  syndicate  was  before  the 
war  when  its  supremacy  was  uncontested,  practicing  ruthlessly 
every  form  of  corrupt  and  unfair  competition  known  to  commerce, 
it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  almost  immediate  future,  when  in- 
stead of  safe  supremacy  it  faces  possible  destruction,  it  will 
attack  all  comjictilors  with  reckless  disregard  of  business  decency. 

That  attack  inevitably  will  be  concentrated  upon  us.  France 
and  Japan  some  time  ago  in  the  interest  of  their  Government 
aided  dye  in  lustrics  placed  more  or  less  complete  embargoes 
upon  the  importation  of  dyestuffs.  Only  recently  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  have  placed  a  complete  embargo  upon  dyestuffs  in  the 
case  of  Great  Britain  for  a  period  of  H)  years.  Russia  is  out  of 
husiness.  The  market  of  the  United  Slates,  therefore,  is.  except 
that  of  China.  Germany's  last  opening.  To  penetrate  it  and 
destroy  our  domestic  industry  she  will  stop  at  nothing. 

Under  such  conditions  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
nothing  short  of  a  limited  embargo  will  enable  the  American 
industry  to  continue  in  existence. 

Will  the  House  in  its  finnl  vote  on  the  bill  support  the 
proposals  of  its  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 
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THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  OF  HOLLAND 

By  O.  P.  Hopkins 

1824  Belmont  Road.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Without  native  supplies  of  the  raw  materials  essential  to 
manufacturing  industries,  Holland  is  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  nation,  making  the  most  of  a  soil  and 
topography  well  suited  to  grazing  and  cereal  and  potato 
production,  and  of  excellent  river  and  harbor  facilities  for 
shipping.  Such  manufacturing  industries  as  exist  are  based 
almost  entirely  upon  imported  materials,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  comes  from  the  rich  Dutch  colonies.  Part 
of  the  importing,  however,  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
reexporting.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  is  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  industry,  thrift,  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
as  to  other  factors. 

Since  the  war  the  import  trade  has  been  concerned  chiefly 
with  foodstuffs,  iron  and  steel  and  nonferrous  metals,  coal, 
tobacco,  textiles  and  yarn,  mineral  oil,  coffee,  fertilizers,  and 
oilseeds.  The  principal  items  in  the  export  trade  have  been 
tobacco,  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  textiles,  skins,  paper, 
sugar,  cheese,  mineral  oil,  coffee,  iron  and  steel,  and  paints 
and  colors. 

Depending  largely  on  water-borne  commerce,  Holland, 
as  a  neutral  and  because  of  her  geographical  location,  was 
M>rely  tried  by  the  war,  although  for  a  period  after  hostilities 
began  she  prospered.  As  time  went  on  and  the  blockade 
of  the  Central  Powers  was  strengthened,  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult  to  carry  on  trade  with  her  neighbors,  neutral  or 
belligerent,  until  finally  it  was  something  of  a  problem  to 
get  in  sufficient  quantities  for  purely  domestic  needs.  Since 
the  war  there  has  been  a  revival  in  the  trade  of  the  country, 
for  the  Dutch  traders  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  handle  a 
portion  of  the  import  and  export  business  of  Germany. 

Summary  or  Trade  in  Chemicals 

So  far  as  the  chemical  trade  is  concerned,  Holland  is  very 
closely  linked  to  Germany.  A  really  good  market  exists 
for  imported  chemicals,  but  the  lion's  share  not  unnaturally 
goes  to  the  great  chemical  industries  that  are  so  conveniently 
located  next  door  and  that  now  have  an  immense  advantage 
in  the  exchange  rate.  The  export  trade  in  domestic  chemical 
products,  never  so  important  as  the  import  trade,  is  handi- 
capped at  present  by  the  high  price  of  Dutch  money. 

The  following  figures  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  foreign 
business  in  chemicals  for  the  last  four  years  for  a  group  in  the 
Dutch  statistics  that  includes  chemicals,  medicines,  dyes, 
colors,  perfumery,  explosives,  matches,  glue  and  gelatin,  ink, 
and  celluloid: 
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It  is  evident  that  the  trade  made  a  fine  recovery  from  the 
almost  complete  stagnation  of  the  war  year,  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  world-wide  depression  that  made  itself  felt 
about  the  middle  of  1920  affected  the  Netherlands  as  it  did 
other  countries.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  good  business 
of  1920,  the  Dutch  chemical  manufacturers  are  much  con- 
cerned at  the  appearance  of  low-priced  products  from  the  old 
source  of  supply,  Germany,  where  the  exporters  are  not  only 
anxious  to  reestablish  themselves  in  their  former  markets, 
but  have  a  decisive  advantage  in  exchange.  Dutch  manu- 
facturers also  claim  that  the  prices  of  German  chemicals  have 
been  lower  than  the  prices  of  German  raw  materials  from 
which  the  < 


The  principal  imports  in  1920  were:  Aniline  dyes  and 
indigo  ( $5,537,000),  colors,  paints,  and  varnishes  ($4,675,000), 
sodas  ($3,991,000),  and  perfumery,  etc.  ($1,899,000).  The 
leading  exports  were:  Colors,  paints,  and  dyes  ($7,503,000), 
glues  and  gelatin  ($1,688,000),  perfumery,  etc.  ($1,668,000), 
and  quinine  salts  ($1,338,000). 

Domestic  Chemical  Industries 

The  chief  Dutch  industries  that  may  be  classed  as  chemical 
are  those  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  oils, 
paints,  varnishes  and  colors,  superphosphates,  soap,  and 
quinine  salts,  all  of  which  work  on  raw  materials  imported 
from  foreign  countries  or  from  the  colonies.  There  are  no 
figures  available  to  show  production  since  the  war,  but  some 
census  statistics  for  1913  and  the  latest  available  year  are 
given  below  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  relative  standing  of  the 
industries.  Fertilizers  are  not  included.  In  some  cases 
returns  were  not  asked  for  or  not  made,  and  where  figures  are 
not  given  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  there  was  no 
production.  The  grouping  is  that  adopted  in  the 
census. 


Hydrochloric  and  Sulfuric  Acios, 

Sulfuric  acid  <6W»-W  Be.)  

Hydrochloric  acid  

Other  product*  


Total  . 


Total. 


Total   

Pigments  and  Drits: 

Blue  dye*  and  pifrocuu  

Coal  Ur  dyes  

*  Hher  dye*  and  pigment* 

White  lead,  zinc  w  hite,  and  lllno- 

none  

Other  products  

Total  


Prkfarkd  Colors 
Varnish 

Varnishes  

Lake*  

Prepared  colors  . . 

Water  colors  

Dry  color*  

Oil 

other  products  . . 


..»•*>•« 


Total 


IlLt'lNO 

Illume 


Total.  . 

IsKS  AND  llt'RKAL' 

Writing  ink.  .  . 
Printer  s  mk. 
Clue,  liquid... 


Library  paste  .  , 
CHher  products . 


1013 
HS1.70J 
3629* 
218.001 


PltARMACKirTICAL  CltKHICAL* 

Quinine  and  allied  alkaloid*  and 

their  salts  .   

Other  alkaloid*  

Spring  salt*,  artificial  

Medicinal  wine*.  

Sirup*.  

Disinfectant*  

Other  product*  


ASJ-HALT     WOBU     AND  COAL-TAR 
DlATTLLKRIK*: 

Beiuene  

DiiinfccLants   

Carbolineum  

Oil*  .anthracene,  creosote,  and 

olberi     

Other  product*  of  i 
Cement  mastic. 
Mastic.  p,tch.  black  i 


14  92'J 


124.401 

60.HJ3 
143.SSO 
154,800 
217.449 

710.332 


79.163 
M,  1IH 

US.  155 

J.Ortl  Urt 

23.21*0 

2  i:r 


1. 03.-.  170 
I.29V1MI 
67.V770 
2  7.1-2 
15,Utj» 
334,107 

mum 

3,400  M'j 


23. 535 
12.74S 

31)  2V1 


1916 

HJ04.272 
51.804 


Total. 


3,121.327 
157  96.5 
6.1  IS 
35.713 
1I.73S 
5.050 
835.161 

4.173.072 


•  •  •  .  • 

1*2.420 
117,659 
Irtrt.OriJ 
2211.529 
355.103 

1,164.407 


294.261 
235  574 
147.SU2 

4  325.90* 
104.OIS 

5.107.0S3 


1  OS!)  209 
1.327  .000 
1,220,266 
55.502 
2 11.  ',13(1 
324.H4C 
210,743 

4.446.490 


45,filfl 

.V2.3M 


74.SH3 
IH4.2U6 
7.224 
39.0.".  I 
6.923 
S5  07I 

^7.95-s 
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club  *i.D  Sir«                             19,3              lul6  only  for  the  first  years  of  the  war,  when  the  output  was  tem- 

GlueandimnK                                      40.364                 71.N23  ..               ■     T               ,              '         ,                 .r  .  ... 

tHhcr  producu                           2:>.67s            v  _s.  poranly  greatly  increased.    The  production  of  the  mills  in 

Total                        — r-wi        "liTTui  19,3  was  153,000,000  lbs.  of  oils,  of  which  105,000,000 lbs. 

f)iL  MlLLS  were  linseed  and  20,000,000  lbs.  rapeseed.    In  1916  the  out- 

i.in««io,Hinci..d1i,1|tK>1ifji          .vaoa.ou        io.anft.o4S  put  had  reached  357,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  12 1,000,000 lbs. 

&«,rdroUa "I".::: '•2*3:625        S^ila  were  coconut  oil,  54,000,000  lbs.  sesame,  42,000,000  lbs. 

£"&?«a  ::::::::::::.:::::      io«  o*>  palm-kernel,  and  only  14,000,000  lbs.  rapeseed. 

fo«mut  oil                                           la.aso  037  in  191!)  the  import*  of  seeds  and  oils  increased  enormously 

l'alro  krrnrl  oil                                                                    3.130.107  .,                                             ,     ,                                   -  ...          _  / 

other  oil.  »mif»t»                    2,i39..M8         i.*27.M77  over  the  previous  war  year,  but  there  was  some  falling  off  in 

Tot»i  oils                  ~  s  772  710       Hi  so*, 4 v,  1020.    Exports,  practically  nonexistent  in  1918,  were  strong 

oilcake... '.                         s>,.',«;.vii        im7s!ooo  in  1919,  and  much  stronger  in  some  cases  in  1920,  especially 

w«"donc'!orother,            '.      81 0720  in  coconut  oil.    Some  oil  formerly  shipped  direct  to  Germany 

tot,,.  ..«,»t-cr,u»           "T^uiTo       Tr^na  .us  is          thf°uKh  Dutrh  ,h*nd«  to  avoid       difficulties  of  the 

Machini  oil  exchange  situation  and  dealing  in  an  enemy  country  (accord- 

m .chin*  .'ndotiirr  oil.                   13  ,27           io<.  7hn  ing  to  a  consular  report  from  Rotterdam).    It  is  also  said 

Other  product,                                _  .«,,HS  ^                 ^  ^  (^                     hj|Ve  acquire0<  interest  in 

ToTAI-                              13  427           it.f,  :,57  German  margarine  and  other  fat-working  establishments. 

So*,-  1,1 

Soil  soap                                               1.3.WM4              3.447  . .77  PaINTS,  PIGMENTS,  AND  COLORS 

Satl  textile  Map   3  9**  34  >">-> 

"MidSd medicated       \  \  [ !       ^Tm"         '  "l'  ^.  Dutch  paints  and  pigments  have  a  reputation  that  is  world- 

soap  roofer                            704.307         i  .440,411  wide,  and  are  produced  largelv  in  excess  of  the  domestic  de- 

Kau  de  (.'oUiitne  and  perfumery..  .         34f,.J.Vl  34S.10S  ,  »      rri         „  i  t     \  •*    1      l  \.-a  j 

civceroi  raw  and  reined..  .    ..      avs.MH           r>73,42o  niand.    I  he  production  of  white  lead,  zmc  white,  and  litho- 

\:lx^VL"^^                                            S  pone  in  1013  was  over  57,000,000  lbs.,  while  1 1,000,000  lbs. 

otiler  p*oJtte,*.*'.'.'.'                   W2.7M          maw  of  prepared  colors  were  manufactured,  7,500,000  lbs.  of  lakes, 

total                         ~4^oi~,43a        IT^i  .mm,  and  6,000,000  lbs.  of  varnishes. 

,91fl  The  war  interfered  seriously  with  the  industry,  as  most  of 

Bt^X,AK0.P°u.M!*8:                  ,3.097          100.437  the  raw  materials  had  to  be  imported,  and  foreign  markets  for 

shoe  black inu                            7.j .444           3:?'7.ir!  the  finished  product  were  not  easily  accessible.    Since  the 

\  inou,  w««r>                                        4.V7J4                 ,1,.i»iJ  «"                                   ■       j                       ,  ,  . 

Aiictit.v,  leather  poii.h.  etc  ..        i.i.sss            :,!>ir  war,  however,  there  has  been  a  rapid  recovery  and  business  is 

other  product*    . —   , —  apparently  to  continue  good  in  contrast  to  the  depression  so 

Total                            aio.iio           «i«  ir.7  general  in  other  lines.    The  export*  of  white  lead,  zinc  white, 

Wax  aj<u  canblrs                                             ^  and  lithojione  alone  amounted  to  37,000,000  lbs.  in  1920,  or 

w7»* .15  ot'h«^ndi«'.'. 'd/M*           *Si  i.w  twice  the  total  for  1919,  and  similar  increases  are  recorded  for 

other  product*                           1018             4199  colors  and  varnish.    The  Dutch  industry  is  in  a  strong  po- 

Total                            238,».w           333.1.-,!,  sition  to  profit  by  the  reconstruction  that  must  go  forward 

Comimo  Gaww                         93.o»i»          201.454  in  some  European  districts  regardless  of  cost,  and  in  this  way 

PnrnoLiit.M  p.oolcts                   i  617.27:,          3M).073  "  able  to  kocP  KoinK  during  the  dull  period  in  ordinary  build- 

,, '    "  ing  construction. 

V  EGETADLE  OlLS 

Although  there  is  no  oil-milling  center  in  the  Netherlands  Fektilizehs 
to  rival  Hull,  Marseille,  and  Hamburg,  the  crushing  of  oil-  Essentially  an  agricultural  and  dairying  country,  de- 
bearing  materials  is  nevertheless  an  extensive  industry,  play-  pending  to  a  considerable  extent  on  land  won  at  great  cost 
ing  an  important  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  from  the  sea,  Holland  is  committed  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  on 
Vegetable  oil  is  an  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  a  large  scale.  Three  or  four  times  as  much  fertilizer  is  used  to 
which  is  produced  in  great  quantities  to  sup|>lcment  the  out-  the  acre  as  in  the  parts  of  the  Inited  States  where  fertilizers 
put  of  dairy  butter.  Linseed  oil  is  in  great  demand  by  the  are  used  at  all.  The  consumption  of  artificial  fertilizers  before 
thriving  paint  and  varnish  industry,  and  oilcake  finds  a  ready  the  war  may  be  estimated  roughly  at  600,000  metric  tons, 
market  in  a  country  noted  for  its  dairy  industry.  all  the  raw  material  for  which  was  imported,  except  the  gas- 

With  the  exception  of  some  linseed  and  rapeseed,  all  the  house  liquor  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulfate  of  ammonia, 

oil-bearing  materials  are  imported.    The  pre-war  purchases  The  manufacture  of  superphosphate  is  carried  on  on  a 

of  oilseeds  totaled  about  $40,000,000  annually,  and  $1 4,000,-  large  scale,  the  total  output  in  1913  being  325,000  tons.  This 

000  worth  of  oils  were  also  imported.    Owing  to  shipping  fertilizer  is  also  extensively  imported  and  exported,  one  of  the 

facilities,  considerable  quantities  of  both  seeds  and  oils  were  best  markets  before  the  war  being  Russia.    The  phosphate  Is 

imported  for  distribution  to  nearby  markets,  the  exports  of  ini]s>rted  from  the  I  nked  States  and  Africa,  and  the  material 

seeds  amounting  to  $23,000,000  in  1913  and  of  oils  to  $8,000,-  for  the  sulfuric  acid  from  Spain,  and,  at  least  during  the  war, 

000.    The  Inited  States  has  never  been  prominent  in  the  from  Norway.    There  was  a  time  when  American  phosphate 

trade  except  a«  a  source  of  cottonseed  oil,  and,  since  the  war,  was  shipped  to  Holland,  manufactured  into  superphosphate, 

as  a  secondary  source  of  soy-bean  oil.    Corn  oil  is  prac-  and  then  shipped  back  again.    Now  both  phosphate  and 

tically  unknown.  superphosphate  are  shipped  from  this  country  to  Holland, 

The  trade  was  badly  disorganized  during  the  war,  and  in  but  that  is  the  extent  of  our  participation  in  the  Dutch 

1918  was  practically  at  a  standstill.    The  Allies  were  alert  to  fertilizer  trade. 

prevent  supplies  of  the  valuable  food  oils  reaching  the  enemy  Nitrates  are  imported  from  Chile  and  to  some  extent  from 

through  neutrals,  and  Holland  found  it  expedient  to  make  Norway,  and  Thomas  meal.  |>otash,  and  sulfate  of  ammonia 

arrangements  through  the  N.  O.  T.  (Netherlands  Overseas  from  Germany.    Natural  manures  are  also  imported  from 

Trust)  that  amounted  to  an  oil  rationing.    In  fact,  oils  be-  neighboring  countries. 

came  so  scarce  that  the  government  finally  forbade  the  use  of  The  wai  brought  about  a  shortage  of  fertilizers,  and  the  soil 

edible  oils  for  technical  purposes.  has  never  since  been  brought  up  to  the  productivity  of  pre-war 

There  was  naturally  a  change  in  the  character  of  material  days.    The  Fertilizer  Commission  was  organized  to  give 

handled  by  the  mills,  although  production  figures  are  available  guarantees  that  imj^rts  would  fie  used  properly,  but  the  trade 
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gradually  came  to  a  standstill.  At  the  close  of  the  war  only 
potash  fertilizers  were  being  imported  freely.  Late  in  the 
war  a  trade  in  "sea  manure"  sprang  up,  the  "manure"  con- 
sisting of  young  mussels  and  starfish.  The  price  went  up 
from  $7  to  $90  a  ton,  and  speculation  was  active.  The  trade 
disappeared  quickly  when  peace  was  declared,  partly  as  the 
result  of  the  smell,  which  aroused  public  indignation.  * 

Dykstuftb 

The  domestic  production  of  dyestuffs  is  insignificant  and 
will  probably  continue  so  unless  circumstances  in  some  way 
make  it  advisable  for  the  Germans  to  have  plants  in  Holland. 
Even  during  the  war  there  was  not  the  incentive  to  build 
up  an  industry  that  existed  in  countries  cut  off  from  German 
sources.  Practically  the  entire  supply  has  come  from  Germany 
since  artificial  dyes  displaced  the  natural  product.  In  1920 
the  imports  amounted  to  5,244.000  lbs.,  while  the  exports 
totaled  387,000  lbs.  This  latter  figure  includes  dyes  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  and  those  of  German  manufacture  that 
actually  passed  into  Dutch  hands  before  being  reexported. 
It  does  not  include  dyes  merely  shipped  from  Germany 
through  Dutch  ports.  There  arc  no  returns  of  the  purely 
transit  trade. 

Note*  on  Other  Chemical  Indcothiks 

The  manufacture  of  sulfuric  acid  is  carried  on  rather  ex- 
tensively in  connection  with  the  superphosphate  industry  and 
to  some  extent  independently,  although,  according  to  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  independent  plants  are  not 
now  able  to  compete  with  the  Belgian  product,  which  is 
favored  by  the  rate  of  exchange.  The  total  production  in 
1913  was  43,000,000  lbs.  In  genera),  the  industry  feels  the 
effect*  of  overproduction  in  other  countries. 

Imports  of  eodas  have  been  stimulated  by  the  return  of 
peace.  Purchases  of  soda  ash  reached  17.000,000  lbs.  in  1920, 
as  compared  with  only  375  lbs.  in  1919  and  no  imports  at  till 
in  1918. 

As  great  quantities  of  hides  and  skins,  both  domestic  and 
imported,  are  handled,  there  is  a  thriving  tanning  industry 
and  consequently  a  large  market  for  tanning  materials. 

The  cinchona  bark  from  the  colonies,  the  world's  chief 
source  of  supply,  is  received  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sulfate  of  quinine  is  a  noted  Dutch  industry. 

Starch  is  a  valuable  Dutch  product  and  is  one  of  the  few 
Dutch  chemical  products  based  to  any  considerable  extent 
upon  a  domestic  material— potatoes. 

The  Import  Trade 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  Dutch  statistics, 
shows  details  of  the  import  trade  in  chemicals  and  the  extent 
to  which  Germany  dominates  this  excellent  market.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  worth-while  compari- 
son of  the  trade  as  it  now  exists  with  the  pre-war  trade,  as  a 
badly  needed  revision  of  the  method  of  compiling  the  trade 
statistics  took  place  during  the  war,  the  changes  being  so 
drastic  as  to  make  a  comparison  with  previous  figures  very 
unsatisfactory.    Quantities  represent  gross  weights. 
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United  States  
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United  • 
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Acid* 
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United  Kingdo 

United  States 
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Germany  


31  733 
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1919 
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Pounds 

Pounds 
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334.640 
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7  072 
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790.060 

4.017.910 
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1,241.907 
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Nmic 

Belgium  
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I  tilted  Kingdom 
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Germany   

I  tnted  Kingdom. 
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Germany   

Other  io«ygrii.  hydrogen. 

etc  )  

Oermanv  

I'nited  Slate, 
Glycerol 

Crude  

Belgium  

Refined   

Iron  Milfate  ,  

Germany 
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Germany  

Greece  

Medicine*  and  drug*,  n  e 

France     
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3,010 
60.147 
17,033 
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714  Hm 

736.i  '26 


430.859 
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271 


12,128,900 


142.046 

I2.2S5.013 


.'1.447.428 

2,10.222 

4  .-99.394 
.115  413 


1919 
Pound, 

316.782 
220.8*2 
87.254 

10.773,375 
7,910.564 
2.824.053 
2,497.962 


2.026.755 
21.009.042 
1 5.684 ,409 

5,268.333 
1  31.1.593 
840,127 
446  .100 
572.313 
553.755 
320.905 
251,763 

9,702.554. 
1,135.710 
0.13 1. 840 
2.2S  1,4*0 
7.174,115 
I05.S86 
4.388.369 
2.500.733 


3,142.577 
3.141,587 
29,004.410 
1,281.440 
19.641 .408 
166.830 
6  O0O.I02 
204,831 
980,755 
12.699 
2,200 
1.138,180 
311,317 
4  ":•.!••  1 
383.304 

22,908 
211,890 

2,241,819 
2.238.400 

243,789 

25.602 

11.312 
473.731 
311.582 
174.097 
1 10.992 

79l,;i54 
24,233 

I  Ml  903 
81.620 
69.496 


1  U3y  3b0 
164.808 

3.401.312 

3  823.018 
055,655 

1,484.732 
340  369 
908.337 
167.787 
159.835 

30  384 


12.850.189 
284,070 
2,044.31  K) 
10.413.941 
39,530.707 
552.280 
22.807,048 
146.874 
12.301.500 
375 
11.794,079 
3,043.256 
4,385.450 

3.791.170 
11.581 
100,817 
8.377.980 
1 .050,307 
5.625,458 


1920 
Pounds 

804,550 
401,707 
241.309 

3,450.803 
2.082.579 
1.111.288 
4.180.738 
4-1. i  303 

3.190.230 
84.800.330 
83.783,472 
M44  I 27 

922.104 
692,289 
217.228 
10.337. 558 
10.255,330 
500, 205 
477,510 

6.844. 089 
3.317.720 
1.614.048 
1.513.043 
8.941,003 
2.27 1.2O0 
2,474,144 
2,885,900 

570,019 
5,598.187 
5,353.444 
57,948,000 
5.684.512 
30,876.298 
4,391.072 
0.700,520 

159.548 
1.080,245 
14,319 
977 

324.176 

128.514 

;ih<j  ims 
234 


31.507 
272,432 

4.764,848 
4.736.031 

617,5.15 
580,480 

1,115,457 
551,239 
183.418 

1.224.006 
498.880 

2.843.330 
294  100 

1.797,032 

1.672.043 
135,589 
913,305 
49.093 

J4-.'ii,,-, 

03.520 
.12.930 


6,195.033 
1. 048.01 3 
4.970,500 
3.720,198 
1 ,920.000 
1.413.573 
187,610 

463.910 
435.834 

196,597 
74.27<" 


9,617,99.5 
2.444.702 


0.133  822 
60.327.580 
11.081.407 
17.103.100 
4.450.367 
4,281.320 
17,009,966 
19.778.624 
4.953.258 
680.527 
0.107.865 
4.109.206 
3.850,739 
SS.",368 
10.939.012 
4.758,473 
1,301  741 
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I  or  CmwcMj  , 

Chkmicals  (.Concluddd)  ■ 
Sodium  {Concluitd); 

United  Kingdom  

Tetraborate  (borax)  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom  

United  Stales  

Coal-Tab  PnoDircTS: 

Anthracene  

Asphalt  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  ........ 

Hrnztne  

United  Kingdom.  

Carbolineum  

Coal  tar  

Belgium  

Creosote  oil  

Garaaaar  

United  Kingdom  

Dyes: 

Aniline  and  other  

Germany  

Switzerland   . 

UnKed  Kingdom ..... 

United  Slates  

Indigo,  synthetic 

Germany  

Naphthalene   

Phenol  (carbolic  acid) 

United  Kingdom   

Saccharin  

Prance  

Switzerland   

United  Kingdom   

United  States  ......>....- 

Solvent  naphtha   

United  Kingdom   

Toluene  and  xylene  

Other  producli   

Germany  

United  Kingdom 
Drvroo   amd  Tannine  Ma* 

TBalALS 

Extracts  used  for  dyeing: 

Extracts  of  dye  wood  a  

France  ......... 

United  Kingdom   

United  States.  

Indigo,  natural ........ 

Madder  and  i 
dyes 
Germs 
United  I 
Synthetic  dyes.  n.  e  s. 
Extracts  used  Cor  tanning: 

Liquid  

Belgium  

Prance  

Germany  

United  Kiiwiom 

United  State.  

Solid 

Gambier  and  cutch 

United  Kingdom  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Other  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom 
Argentina . 

Brazil  

United  States   

lixrLOsivKx: 

Gunpowder  ...  

Germany    - 

United  Kingdom  

Other  (dynamite,  etc  >  .... 

Germany  

Norway. 
United  r 
F«TIU«M: 
Ammonium 

Germany  

Sweden  

Done  ash  and  bone  meal 
Bclgli 
Unite 

Cyanamidc  

German  r 
Nitrate  t  Norway  iiltpctcrl 

Germany  

Norway   ... 

Fertilizers,  chemical,  n  e.  ».  . 

Belgium   

Germany ........   

Guano,  artificial  

Nitrogenous  fertilizer*,  or. 

gaulc .  

Phoiphates,  crude 

Switzerland  

Algeria.  Tunis  

Chile  

United  States  

Potash  fertilizers 
Kaintte  and  < 

Prance  

Germany 
Manure  *alt» 
Germany . 


1918 


iCon/l'lK.) 
IB1B 


81.728 
81,031 


221 

1.917  S54 
101.  (1X4 
1.436.188 


659,603 
395.523 


24.440 
3.618 
2.447 
181,213 
179.754 


1,893.782 
1.892.371 


74.913 
74,913 
82.486 


7111 


1.052.900 
835.579 
210.195 
555. 1 88 
.'Mil  IM4 
374.424 
1.94S  875 
1.298.412 
10.700.11X0 
8.293.230 
2.407.450 

3.209.930 
2,764.387 
Ml  1»17 
28  239 
41.110 
693.567 
692.773 
216.174 
247.740 
177.973 
63.560 


54.23* 
47  544 


43,718 
15.415 
85  !)7h 
85.978 
52.110 
36.221.346 


950  942  DtH 

  720.303 

151.497 
818  37.210 
1  636  15.196 

63.11*  235.654 
S.i.tl*  I  'i'  560 
  92.118 

278.812  5.7R7.035 

  77.091 

  2.510.818 

278.812  262.176 

  439,280 

  2.116,560 

  2.788.739 

  1.626.621 

937.317 
57.904  14.013.067 

  1.360.273 

2.I6R.304 
57.369  5.658084 

  870.522 

  3  878.654 

Metric  tons      Metric  ton* 
490.222  443.817 
14.059  336.573 
1IM  334 

171  66 1  746. 53! 

171.650  65  3117 

  24.1212 

434  600 

1  378 

39  :  m; 

2  I'-"-' 

2<r25 

  2.763 

17  120 
17  120 
  4126 

35 
4.016 
4,370 


10.604 
SI5K 
9.73.5 


40 


3.369 
1. 50 

292 
29.184 
3.451 


153  Oils 
91.614 
84  434 
33 
21 


25,327 

51  957 
156 
51.083 
100.4:14 
100  089 
3  011 
3.011 


3  730.681 
2.276.508 
498  251 

1.518.753 


.1.487 
1.166,483 
45S  575 

289.482 
252.224 
60.625 
1,064.963 
621.880 
25.693.970 
1.136.988 
24.556.982 

4.036,154 
3.190.102 


361.735 

1,207.590 
1.137.867 
1  111  txw 
137.158 
85.486 
154  705 
53.707 
28.634 


58.510 
42  210 
42  240 

11.032 
9.642.160 
9  385  165 
-10  l)H« 


2  I  ft  3X, 


12  4l)J 

209,534 
136.967 
5«  806 
16,914 

4.405,968 
1.329.652 
1.223,515 
589,090 
466.789 
349.805 

1.369.119 


673  854 
4.577,781 
767,125 
.501.770 
1.394.525 
223  (Ml 
1.553,796 
Metric  tons 
686  526 
382.705 
217.142 
r,!)2  390 
211.857 

448,989 

10  131 
9  49.'. 

1.374 
1.360 


17s 

1156 

1'. 

25 

7  H2I 
1.218 
5  77t 


150 
114.876 

30.884 
8.507 
77.379 

101.810 
I  613 

99.581 
192.175 
186.070 

2.7*5 
2.753 


F««Tu.l«*«s  (CaxJaard): 

Potash  Fertiliser*  tCo«i/««V«): 

Sulfate  

Germany  

France  

Germany  

Luxemburg  

Sodium  nitrate  

Belgium  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Chile.  

Peru  

United  States  

Superphosphate  

Belgium  

Tankage   

Belgium  

Oil*.  VEMTiltl; 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

Colza  (patent  oil)  

United  Kingdom  

Corn  

Cottonseed   

Belgium  .   

United  Kingdom.  . 

United  States  

Coconut.  

Belgium   

British  India  , 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan  and  Korea  

Philippines   

United  States  

Linseed  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom.  .   .  . 

United  Statei    . 

Olive  

Prance  .  

Spain  

Palm  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom 
Uel.i.n  Crmgo 
British  West  Africa 

Palm  kernel  

Bel 
Un 
Peanut 

United  Kingdom 
Dutch  East  Indies 

Kapeseed   

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Seumr 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  

Soy-bean  

Belgium  

1  nited  Kingdom 

China  

Japan  and  Korea 

United  States  

Volatile  

Prance  

Germany 

United  I 

Dutch  1 

Paixts,  Piombkts,  and  Var- 
nish as: 
Colon,  prepared   

Germany  

United  Kingdom   

United  Stales  

Lakes  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Lithopone  

Germany .  .    ... 

Paints  and  colot*,  »  e.  »  ... 

Belgium  

Germany  

United  Kingdom   

United  States    ........  . 

Red  lead  (minium)  

Belgium   .  .     

Germany  ,  ,  

United  Kingdom  

Varniihe*  and  siccative*  .... 

Germany  

United  Kingdom   

United  States  

White  lead  

Belgium  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

United  States   

Zinc  white  

Belgium    

Germany  

PgKI'L'alBXY  AMD  C OSMETICS 

Perfumery,    cosmetics,  and 


I  Aujbd 

1918 


14.995  2310 
:t  w:>  2.135 

2.338  90,752 

  55,978 

  129 

2.328  34.425 

'  1.128  151.301 

  1,139 

  t 

  43,362 

1.128  90,183 

'  9,644 
50  2.891 

17  2,870 
1  535 

  525 

Pounds  Pounds 

  335.960 

  235,723 

  60.451 

49.804 

27.758 

43.778.610 
232,879 
12.250.306 
30,939,180 
3.012.885  139.317.194 
972.435 
3,063,000 
.   .  47,047.980 
1,126.192 
55,829.112 
10,916,086 
33.336  2.632.017 
.   .  735.521 
18.982         1.669. 1 86 
8,325  186.865 

  833.495 

  55.367 

709,796 

1,443.192  9.177.283 

  149.233 

07.082  3.125.916 
1 .040.562 
1,372.847  4.275.647 
19.186.056  16.511.334 

  2.220.210 

19,186.056  14,054.615 
2,040.889  4,422.983 
2  039  427  2N2  M 

'       '  5.033  292 

10.060.025  14,600,620 
10.047.346  14.034,688 

12.359.146  9s6;s24 
12,359,146  986.824 

0.765.988  84.734,000 
5,007.946 
6.785.988  17.7*8,944 

  10.036.803 

34.562.912 
17,337.399 

  828.488 

3.664 
9.197 

  444,769 


307.161 
281.987 
15,6.8.8 


3  448.298 
3.445.830 
4.426.367 

16.0-15 

4  279.308 

17.968 
268.790 

261 .263 
7.327 
10.088 
3,230 
1,598 


2,3 


1.78,34  5 
1.45.3 


1919  }  1920 

nt    Metric  torn 


2",  141 

23.971 
160.1(57 
123.532 
8.680 

9.591 
18.302 
154.273 
11.804 
3.53J 
2.265 
131,66(1 
5.940 

30.170 
24.223 
379 
379 
Pounds 

608.444 
140.202 
222,224 
is  792 
18,336 
H52.59S 
19,514,490 
444,777 
7.690,538 
11,239.787 
114,171.145 
2.987,616 
374,094 
78.358,019 
5tt4 ,640 
24,639,113 
4,781,939 
2,137.342 
681, 195 
1,3M,»43 
14.972 
36.764 
20.488 
8,400 
15,732,140 
2,595.416 
4.066,427 
1.484.048 
5,188.242 
25.767.433 
1 ,688.137 
22.281.425 
2.269.790 
37U  600 
1.236,690 
2.324.383 
1.642.675 
455.497 
1552,820 
221.72.1 
208,504 
80.094.430 
1,090,168 
3.498.519 

u.tm.stto 

55,097,295 
2.6A3.293 
4.80,0.).-. 
21.107 
21,667 


2,444.693 
779.848 

1.240,909 
197,96., 
3UU.U07 
168.I97 
79.620 
28,325 

1,500.113 

1,450,505 
10,797.830 
590.052 

6.952.878 

1.504,126 
326.758 

4.467.347 
628.247 

2.721.498 
947.192 
721.359 
83.372 
370.910 
142.262 

5.141.777 
889.354 

2,594.852 
735.120 
899.213 
21.852.157 

3.382.805 
17.788.518 


1.068,967 
559.017 
8.83.983 
169,780 
151.600 
39,405 
71,558 
38.426 
1,140.233 
1,140.233 
4,957,384 
94.200 
3,399,093 
765.427 
103.230 
2.480,620 
10.368 
1.541.084 
929,087 
513.964 
27.869 
376.372 
84.633 
3.124.030 
444.012 
2,041.132 
279.0..8 
399.683 
17,867.460 
418.806 
17.341.150 


213.191 

31. 1  ' 
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ako  AlUU  PnuoivT&  K  oaiiaunO 


»rto  Auilo  PaouccTs  KCamtuMi 


,  Etc.  ICoicluJtd) 

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

United  Statu  

Synthetic  perfumes 
or  liquid  

KtllK't   

Germanr.  . 

Puootjci 

npositio 
and  other  sorts,  o.  e.  a. 

Uoltcd  Kingdom  

Stearin   

United  Kingdom. ...... 

War.   

United  Kingdom   

Gelatin  and 
Prance. . . 
German 
United 

United  State* 
Glucoae: 

Liquid  

Belgium  

United  States  

Solid  i  

Burnt  (caramel)  

Glaea: 

Bone.  hide,  and  nan  

Belgium  -  

Pram  r 

United 
Other. . . . 

UnJ 

Printing,  dry  or  prepared 

Prance  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Other  

Prance  

G 

u 

Ui 

Paper  and  pulp 
.   Wood  pulp 
"hemic* 

Unite* 
Norway 

Paper: 

Newspnn  t .  .  . 
Finland .... 
Germany. . 
Norway. . . 
Sweden .... 
Printing  anc 
Containing 

Finland  

Germany  

Norway.  .   

Sweden  . 
United 
Not  contai 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1'iJtiJi  .1'. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

g3  057 

209.648 

597 .730 

]  ',S1 

1  'In  -1  ..t. 

O.J  1  1 

68.416 

106.862 

62,73V 

127,619 

4^874 

3^397 

22  137 

9  >'  1  ",  rj 



28  958 
5^913 

l  .989 

194.(136 

h.i  j  :.(' '. 

165.214 

68 

7  ,:>  i.H.1 1 

102.045 

Kit 

22.427 

I'v'i  8.V, 

2$3 

'•li  842 

2.VS73 

27.026 

15.106 

2  724 

142.544 

158.913 

3.732 

26.409 

I'iis 

1134. 2 10 

52  07.1 

18.100 

11.277 

23,O0.» 

3.435.794 

3.731.136 

■127  470 

1.541.382 

-  337  .'.77 

2.169.494 
99.208 

24.577 

1.687 

8.061 

12.818 
289.240 
196,817 


134,577 
131.133 


Metric  tons 
30.530 
'  2,351 

4.2 1  a 


33.234 

22.972 
9.768 

Pound* 
4.203.618 


1,099,789 
2.943,23.1 
160.616 

8,593.184 


604.07  i 
7, 436 .064 
549.420 


2.484.276 
2.707 

.168,1  i7 

Norway   1.977,220 

Sweden   4.969 

United  Kingdom    .  5.210 

Wrapping,  not  printed  . .  3,385,418 

Belgium   88.095 

Finland    

Germany   314,789 

Sweden   575,700 

Norway   2.401.654 

Metric  tons 

Pitch   37.027 

Belgium   2.046 

Germany   88:. 

United  Kingdom   33.804 

Pounds 

Rosin   207.500 

He-ljctum...    

France   40.515 

Spain    166.983 

United  States    

Soap: 

Perfumed,  transparent, 
and  liquid  


5.13  60.-, 
137.083 
2.487 
367  684 
978.137 
47  893 
476  833 
314.015 

805.137 
36  ;t»2 

414.958 

252.645 
98.822 

248  192 
7.026 

196  864 
41.  WO 
2.734 


11 

252 
1346 


14,930 


4.861 
6,379 

Pounds 

8,739,310 


I   101  .Jul 

2.552,175 
1,126,970 

8,820.989 


4  'irl,is:i 
2, 1 1 1 .036 
1,4.19.142 

114,145 
4. 446.278 

213.928 

2.198.740 
522.487 
242.350 
720.526 
12,7*1.4*2 
108,423 

9,604.437 
2.066.476 


6.1.155 
I 'I 

I5.1WS 
47,110 


I'u'.i  oik 

8,303.337 
67.940 
3.197.194 
916.745 
4,037  303 


4.256         1. 463.726 


6*0.620 
178.180 
49640 

352.750 
1,027  IHUI 
46.683 
605.770 
335.413 

1.241.754 
194  ft.11 
4n9  227 
312.26.-. 
141.036 
357  000 
68  834 
210.410 
W.117 
15.796 


Metric  tons      Metric  tons 


38,197 
I  •*,< 

4.36U 

4.9 


2.7.50 
4.499 
4.973 

Pounds 

16,370.154 
6.830,093 
9,841.767 
600.169 
71.811 

27.905.120 
3,064,470 
22.054,810 
1.172.438 
1.026.432 
178.070 
28.590.197 
l.Sal.128 
2,640,443 
19.672. 875 
525.908 
829,79.1 
2,022,4511 
34. 7*1.642 
410,065 
991  048 
32.433,277 
346.326 


Metric  tons      Metric  tons 


70,791 
1.959 

10,764 

42,663 
4,340 

10.492 

rounds 

9.618.147 
824.000 

5.344  413 
372  1174 


1 


OYIISUt  PnooucTs  (t  t.ec/arf.i;; 
Soap  {L  a*<lujrj , 

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

I.  nited  Kingdom  

United  .Males  

Hard,  n.  e.  ».,  and  nun* 
perfumed  soap  powder 

United  V 

United  : 
Suft.n.e.s. 

Textile  (hard  and  soft  I . 

^uu.u™'"v..-.::: 

Cane  sugar: 

Raw  

■Bctfiutn   .  , 

Liitlcd  ICIugdotu.  . 
Dutch  liaat  ladies. 
Dutch  Guiaam  


1918 

1919 

1920 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

29  593 

151.618 

518 

20.27s 

166  li  u 

a. 404 

157.680 

416.910 

587  •<«» 

874.462 

139,810 

52.820 

4.177.124 

1.424.033 

4.158 

4.811.015 

784,927 

44.338 

264.858 

454  792 

1.616 

67.7S8 

143  790 
12.630 

etric  tons 

Meuic  tons 

Metric  tons 

Dominican  Republic  . 

Peru.  

British  America  

United  States  

Refined  

Dutch  Bast  Indies. . . . 
United  State*.  ..... 

Bastard  sugar.  

United  Kingdom  


47.46* 

'  6,445 
15,383 
I  .1 
20  8JU 
2,930 
1,842 
37 


Tar 


Norway. 
Rusua,  European 

Sweden  ,  

Turpentine,  and  spirit*  of . 

Belgium  

France  

Spain  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  


836.780 
784.744 


51.743 
154,341 


I  44  '  I  I  9 


-..•»..  Sou 
1,7'.KJ.374 
1.257.827 
24,8*6 
777,084 
1.314.460 
6. 989, 900 
1.312 
917,494 
466.4.50 
244,107 
4,143,318 


5,06* 
403 
383 
2,677 
22. 'Ail 
4*9 
796 
6.164 
620 
146 
30 
106 
662 
629 
Pounds 
3.838,770 


776.073 

2,189.030 
6,821.024 
465. 7bS 

2  912.985 
327.590 


The  Export  Trade 
In  compiling  the  following  table  of  exports  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  make  a  satisfactory  comparison  witli  the  pre-war 
trade,  for  the  reason  already  stated  in  coimeciion  with  the 
table  of  imports.  The  export  figures  relate  only  to  goods  of 
domestic  manufacture  and  to  imported  goods  Uiat  have 
actually  passed  into  Dutch  hands  before  being  reexported. 
They  do  not  include  returns  of  goods  passing  directly  through 
Dutch  territory  from  one  foreign  country  to  another.  The 
quantities  represent  gross  weights. 


Kxr-o«r»  or  CnoticAUS  uo  Acxilu  Pbooucts 


1918 


1919 


CnaatiCALs: 
Acetates: 
Calcium . 


Copper. 
Lead... 


Lead 

Prance  

Acetone  

Acids: 

Acetic  

I'mtrd  Kingdom  . 
f<rtU*h  Iudia.  ... 
Dutch  East  Indi» 
Straits S 
Hydrochloric. 

Nitric  

Oleic,  and  other  latty  acids 

Austria  

Belgium ,  

France. 
Germany 
United  I 
Stearic  and  | 
Belgium^ 


48.976 


4n  700 


i^ingdoin 
nd  palmitic 


Rumania.  

Dutch  liast  lndio 

Egypt  

Alum  

Ammonia,  liquid ... 
Amm-ttiium chloride . .  . . 
Calcium: 

Carbide   . 

Chloride  

l'lioiphate  

Germany  

United  Kingdom. 

Chemicals,  n  e.  »  

Belgium  

France  , 

»y  


52,477 
40.791 
703 

1.24  2  200 
49.335 
243,928 
l...,'   1 1  I 
171  794 
108,328 
33.094 
14.044. 732 
131.920 

1  177.100 

4.828.980 
S. 218. 8.10 

2  .ll.48.726 
244,7181 
146.319 

623  120 
3.8-1 .9 10 
339.311 
1.127,003 


264 
187 


2', 


54 
44 

2.147.236 
1*129 
114.723 
77.006 


942  979 
9.741 

284.690 
9  784 

22.634 
4  3s4 
1,979  707 
1.979.010 

10.737.748 
2.927.525 
1.512.243 
1.449.441 
222314 


323.403 
4,482 

6.419.830 
1.180,141 
1,617.-22 
2,120,714 
UiM.491 
310,250 
96.404 
48,916,370 
0, 240, 44b 
4.3,8.8,113 
7  .Hi. 236 
27,003.320 
8.161 ,490 
4,008*00 
143.23b 
4u9o.SU 
410,403 
12O.009 
207.4*0 
1. 700.696 
1 2.707 .068 
1.388.449 
2.722.682 
4.3O8.7.80 


344.018 
1 4*. 847 

454.804 
34.840 
1.509.444 

404  9.8  . 

774.^05 
14,283.90.8 
1.180,273 
1.442,214 

929,400 
1.4  - 
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Exroars  or  Culmicals  and  Allied  Pbodocts  {Continued) 


Chemicals  (CjncluiliJ] : 
CbrmK.lv  n  .  e.  ».  iti : 

Switzerland  

United  1 

Dutch  K».n 

United  Sliln. 


Expobtb  up  Chemicals  and  Allied  Pbooucts 


Ethers,  fruit 


........-.-.••>• 

■.•.*...... 


........ 


. . .  •  


Dutch  Eu.it  Indie*  

Japan  and  Korea.   . 

Pood*,  chemical   

Gsse».  comproscd : 

Carbonic  acid  

Belgium  

1  hitch  East  Indie*  

Other  lozygen,  hydrogen. 

Belgium . 

I  iiitcd  : 
Glycerol: 

C  rude  

United  States.  

Refilled... . 

Belgium  

Germany  

Sweden  

I'nitrd  Kingdom. 

United  Sti 
Iron  sulfate. .. 

Magnesia  

France.  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

United  .States  

Medici nr*  and  drugs,  n.  e.  a.  . 

Belgium  

Prance  

Dutch  East  Indies  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Methanol  

rolassium: 

Hydroiidc  (caustic  potash) 

Salts,  n.  e.  s  

Belgium  

Quinine  and  its  salts  

Germany  

Greece  

Italy  

United  Kingdom  

China  

United  f 
Sodium: 

Acetate.... 

Carbonate: 

Crystals  . . 

Soda  ash.. 

Hydroxide  (c 


............ 


........... 


United 
Sulfate  (Glaub 

Belgium  

Tetraborate  (borax)  

Germany  

Coal-Tab  Products: 

Asphalt  

Benzene  

Germany  

Carbolineum  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Coal  tar  

Dutch  1 
Belgium . 


France . 

Germany  

United  Kingdom. 
Dutch  East  lnc" 
United  States.  . 
Indigo,  synthetic. 
\  j j.b t  halcne 
United  Stat, 


Austria  

Czechoslovakia  

Huniiary  

Sweden  

Switzerland   

Solvent  naphtha  

Toluene  and  xylene  . . . 

Other  products  

Germany  

Dutch  East  Indies. . . 
United  States  

DVBINO     AMD  TaMMIHO 
TEB1ALS: 

Extracts  used  for  dyeing : 
Extract* of  dyewood*. 


Ma- 


Indigo,  natural. 
Madder,  and  other  


1918 

lyie 

1920 

Pound* 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1  4  786 

1,013!B13 

1 .7VU.UI4 

5.733,883 

-•9,917 

362.687 

1*911  run 

298  543 

1.493.107 

l.dil.lW 

1  823 

174 

2,436 

b'J". 

851 

13,508 

374.706 

-•9,174 

26,553 

395,514 

473.440 

23,104 

21.SU 

32.130 

39.734 

110,110 

96.110 

•  2.749 

29.123 
35.968 

1  1  ,, 

182.979 
48.363 

1,231,890 

543,966 

:*r 

120.117 

449.247 

lsl.sss 

260.93b 

121,995 

41.877 



1,743.643 

'  "79 


293.975 
1,000 

16 1.129 
15  831 
5.1.255 


170.468 
1.120 
1.845 
6.109 

125.412 

16,979 


6.148 


791 


13,316 
12.787 
12.809.120 

12,687.602 

3,212 

"  3.146 


6.790 


168 
4.777 


2.760 


445 


Synthetic  dyes,  o.c.t. 


142.965 
13.1,536 
1.464, .'.57 
243.386 
39,368 
295,950 
43.190 


9.976 
1.S22.770 
31  1,709 
27,1  S3 
829.050 


1,192,917 
298.014 
17.544 

533.757 
90.  HIS 


1.181 

26.213 
348.667 
300,109 
225.698 
22 
43.870 
I6.S35 
20.29s 


48 

49.403 
.Ml  4N.' 
mi  .952 
1.134 
320.470 

56.967 


4,337,  29(1 
2.264  568 


1.193 

£35,439 
8.148 
5,803 

261.S23 

193.404 


114.110 


725.446 
8,062 

'21.226 
66S.5N0 
20,876 
7,414 
LIS  551 


S'J.990 
7,886 


1.691 


710 
16.280,126 
1,091 
137,877 
18,054,840 


.: ;  i« .i. 

342 
96.047 


110,540 

1,621,015 
1,302  991} 
3, 286. 895 
471.249 
639.57S 
424.507 
284.556 
220.617 
30.686 
9,949.924 
1,773.753 
i  06.388 
3,533.375 
1,780.318 
1.223.290 
404.300 
50.497 
418.929 
75.718 
66.920 


1,263.654 
951.433 
.'...•i  M'.7 
10.071 
43.138 
13  878 
17.123 
;:s  768 


163 
47.421 

253  474 

1.213.556 
1,060,904 
1.214.270 
402.683 
247.930 
369,171 
2.9-W.I44 
2.777,824 
372.400 
290.050 

620.484 

291.760 
287.511 

240  y*: 

132.339 
2,154.960 
1,180.685 


351 .252 
40.179 
24.220 
108.483 
53.731 
21.923 
35.550 
382.423 
285.678 
102.300 
153,680 
15.620 
15.976 
19.112 
1,  ,865 
40.047 


315,228 
77,162 
166,823 


26.431 

1.6*0 
39.685 


Dvbinc   and   Tanning  Ma. 
TBBJals  \Coudu4t4): 
Extracts  used  for  tanning: 

Liquid  

Belgium  

Germany  


1918 


Gambler  and  cutch. 


chemical,  n.  e.  s. 


Explosives  : 
Gunpowder.. 

Dutch  East 
Other  idynamitc.ctc  J. 

Dutch  Eul  ludies... 

Fbbttlixbbs: 
Ammoumm  ■ 

Belgium. 

Prance . . 

Spain. . . . 

Dutch  East  1 

French  An 
Bone  ash  and  bone  meal . 

Pmland  

United  Kingdom  

Calcium  nitrate 
saltpeter)  

Belgium... 
Fertilizers,  cb 

France . 

Dutch  liasl  Indies  

Uuiled  States  

Guano,  artificial  

United  States  

Nitrogenous  fertilizers, 

ganic  

United  States  

Phosphate, crude.  

Potash  fertilizers- 

Kainite  and  carnallitc  

United  States  

Manure  salts  

United  Slates  

Muriate  

United  State*  

Sulfate  

Spain.  

French  America  

United  State*  

Slag,  basic  

Sodium  nitrate  

Superphotpbate  

Belgium  

............... 

•••••••*•«*•.*■ 


175.117 
176.117 
.0 


Metric  t 


76 


or- 


Kast  Indie*  

of  So  Africa . . . 


................. 


Oil*.  Vegetable: 
Fixed: 

Castor  

Germany . . . 


Pounds 
48,597 


Austria  

HeiKium  

Czechoslovakia  

Denmark  

Germany  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  

Colza  l,jmtent  oil) ......... 

Corn  

Belgium  

Cottonseed.  

Belgium  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Linseed  

Austria  

Belgium 

Germany 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland 
Dutch 

United  States 
Olive  

United  Kingdom 

Palm  

Palm-kernel  

Belgium  

Germany  

United  Kingdom 
Peanut  

Belgium  

Denmark  


201 


167.930 


•  fj  ...a. 


155,920 


48,396 


t  .crmany  

Norway  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom. . 

:  Indies 


..... 




Dutch  East 
Rapesced . , 
Belgium 


434 
434 


1919 
Pound* 

72.367 


28.027 
1.292.848 
1,267.182 


247.100 
246.631 
31.844 
14.066 


261 


1,635 
1.189 
1.311 


1. 


7 


Pound* 

18.748 
1,812 
59,525.34.' 

19.499.381 

417.368 
11,724.733 
1,342.443 
20,499.928 
76.630 
1,477 
926 
12.816,111 
1,024.113 
1 ,576.069 
10.206.782 
38,170.606 
1,168.326 
2,995.041 

22.116.242 
829,250 
1.380.753 
2.246.146 
2.769.661 
396,407 
320.780 
233.143 
10.872.428 
1.833.578 
271.243 
».754,8<K1 
6.641.787 
1,670.436 
291,292 
160.640 
904.065 
379.449 
570.212 
874.014 
448.590 
197,168 
9,-.yy>!'.< 

2,946,482 
1, 243. 195 


1920 
Pound' 

617,169" 
344,19  > 

258.047 

87,614 
1,424.362 
1,218.760 


321  sou 

3211,77; 
8.363 
S.15J 

Metric  tons 


6.117 
1.993 
703 
2. 900 

703 

2,982 
2.743 
8.040 
1.503 
1.447 
2.846 
161 
[61 

20 

1,636 
1.610 
1.662 
1,600 
1,684 
616 
1.161 
246 
440 
314 
161 
560 
63.360 
2.500 
5.000 
16.543 
21.019 
2.037 
5.684 
6.883 
1.109 
1,109 

Pounds 

230.696 
J  53  .200 
128.657.212 
11.626,933 
26.790,226 
3.020.178 
2.994,224 
76.607,164 
1.334.030 
4,910.146 
42.097 
616,260 
4  20.4  W 
5  482, 940 
67,s,8t(i 
3,922.270 
223.108 
59.239.275 
2.049,167 
4.133.925 
2.149.97b 
30.846,480 
364.589 
2.759,690 
8.673,952 
3,693  l«- 
36.162 
21.056 
166.184 
8.893,340 
1,924.953 
0,489, 732 
121.303 
8.702.770 
987,759 
]  046,73.1 
8 19,604 
961  1)57 
2.011,470 
637  698 
764,298 
282.652 
248  i lo 
7  ,821,2th 
3.004.627 

*1ot3«<. 
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Exports  of 


Oils.  Vbqbtablk  (.Concluded): 
Filed  (Coni  Jmird): 

Sesame ,  ,  . 

Belriuni  

Denmark  

Germany  

Sweden  

Soy-bean  

Austria  

Belgium  

Germany 
I  msed  1 
Volatile. 

France  

Germany  

Sweden   

United  Kingdom  

United  State*  

Paints,  1'k.sis.nts.  and  Ya«- 

KISIIBX 

Color*,  prepared  

Belgium  

Denmark  

Germany  

Norway  

Spain  

United  Kingdom  

Dutch  East  Indie*  

Argentina  

United  States  

Sweden  

Eakc*  

Belgium  

Sweden  

Uoitcd  Kingdom  

Dutch  Kastlndles  

Argentina  

United  } 
Liihoponc. 
Belgium. 
France. .  . 
United  1 
United  States. 

Paint*  and  colors,  n  .  e.  s  

Belgium  

Greece  

United  Kingdom   

Dutch  East  Indies  

United  States  

British  America  

Red  lead  

Fraoce  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Varnishes  and  siccatives  

Denmark  •....•«. 

Germany  

Sweden  

Dutch  East  Indies  

White  lead  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Zinc  white.  

Belgium...1  

France  

United  Kingdom  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Fhsfi  UBIV  and  CoaatKTics: 
Perfumery,    cosmetics,  and 

toilet  preparations  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Synthetic  perfumes,  solid  or 

liquid  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

China.  

Japan  and  Korea  

Dutch  East  Indies  

United  States  

s: 

Composition,  spermaceti, 
and  other  sorts,  n.  e,  s. 
Greece. 

Spain  

Turkey,  European  



Morocco  

Stearin  

Germany  

Greece  

Norway  

Sweden  

.  Egypt  

Waa  

Gelatin  and  articles  of  gelatin 

Belgium  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Liquid  

Italy  

Norway  

United  Kingdom  

Solid  

Germany.  

it«iy   

burnt  (caramel)  

Clues: 

Bone,  hide,  and  fish  

Belgium  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  


and  Allied 
1918 


iConlmutd) 

1010 


22 


305.200 
30,320 
22.979 


83,103 
217,268 
12,412 
12.74U 


2,920.046 

2,802.210 
015.518 


101,240 
162,020 

261,413 
30, 7U  ' 


12, US 
33.182 
10.376 


72,742 
79.432 


192,113 
20  349 


"  2.434 


132 
176,367 


1,146 

"1,320 

160 


'  6.724 


6.019.747 
538.644 
132.290 

4.700.805 
490.427 
14.813,505 


7,242.120 
3.410.343 
3,627.800 
392,861 
34,744 
122.584 
34.194 
01.100 
42.126 


4,341.672 
211.642 
184,902 
196.026 
195,372 
138,607 
284.730 

2,316.771 
198.938 
141.398 
88,328 

2,040,4 15 
287.174 
146.217 
616.472 
83.060 
118.175 
240.220 
12.493.800 
839.630 

2,879. SIO 

7.000.072 
951.526 

5.1>24,8S3 
8.59  809 
225.282 
336,840 

3.146.358 
172.230 
77.898 
8  50,0211 
882 
552,412 
791,003 
108,893 
2OO.023 
74,518 
154.6S0 
174,734 
37.679 

8,238.726 


3,201.112 
3.3»l  150 
r.is  344 


1,008.729 
895.80* 

107,427 
6,051 
9,847 
8,697 
4,925 
4,561 
20.909 


1,4(1,1  H12 
419.273 


1 20,484 
125,483 
29.207 
1.374.190 
072,864 
34,405 
210.910 
121.380 
44.159 
1.270 
1.025.037 
29.315 
195.930 
485,143 

63.996 

44,136 


60.160 

2.622.580 
282  t83 

1  3  58  043 
151.347 


4.022,825 
1 .877 ,480 
479,667 
2,298.074 
465 .363 
26.700.450 
2,629.420 
10.476.215 
8.81 1.310 
3.384.042 
354.464 
13.032 
60.800 
19.4(11 
04  .300 
17.857 


0,081.080 

384.674 
107.215 
310.843 
99.558 
134.312 
427.770 
4.166.917 
130.123 
81.355 
134.411 
4.617.075 
413.073 
190.034 
1. 208.378 
634.704 
002.554 
035.580 
27.157.673 
19.187.200 
3.897.496 


9.273.830 
2.187.303 
404  323 
763.320 
3.793.603 
100.124 


1,627,904 
42i.  .830 
713.662 
883.163 
78.464 
40  84  0 
107.500 
216.158 
538  54  7 
307.124 
8,876  954 
4.271.945 
2.747.775 
100.707 
1.443,050 


804.094 

588.216 

369,661 
10,908 
7113,87 

32,024 
31  ,003 
16.360 
41,952 


2,455,850 
413.380 
200.802 
267,582 
317,395 
443.094 
1,457,937 
31,032 
87.098 
262,264 
325,808 
134,769 
2.467 
1,504.015 
54.244 
57.093 
1,368,030 

1.992.743 
1.614.445 
6.056 
220  t,77 
440.225 
4.616 
37N.7.TO 
101,889 

2.765.463 
0.V,  400 
i'M  12;. 
528  942 


OlHIl  PkobVCT*  ft'c 

Glues  M'oml udtdi : 

China  

Japan  and  Korea. . . 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Norway. 

Other  

Belgium  

German  v  

Dutch  Ea*t  Indies. 

Inks 

Printing,  dry  or  | 

United  Kingdom, 

United  States. 

Dutch  IU 

Germany . 
Other  

Dutch  I 

Argentina. 
Paper  and  pulp: 
Wood  pulp . 

Chemical  

United  States  

Mechanical  

United  States  

Paper: 

Belgium   

Prance  

Greece  

United  Kingdom  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Union  of  So.  Africa... . 

Australia  

Chile.  

Printing  and  writing: 

Containing  wood  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom . . . 
Dutch  East  Indies 

Belgium  . 

France... 

Greece... 

I  'art  U£al  

Sp.m  

Sweden  

United  Kingdom ... 

British  India  

Dutch  East  Indies  . 

Argentina  

Braiil  

Wrapping,  not  printed. . 

Belgium  

Greece.  

Turkey,  European  

United  Kingdom  .... 

British  Iodia  

Dutch  East  Indie*  

iSSn, 

Pitch  

Roalo  

Soap: 

Perfumed,  trutspurcnl,  and 

liquid  

Belgium  

Germany  

Dutch  F,ut  Indies. ..... 

Hard,  n.  e.  t, ,  and  non- 
perfumed  soup  powder 

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia  

Denmark  

Germany  

Norway  

Poland  

Dutch  Hast  indies  

Soft,  n.e.s  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Textile  (bard  and  soft).... 
Sugar: 

Beet  sugar,  raw  

Belgium  

Prance   

German)  

Spain  

Switsrrland  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Cane  sugar: 

Raw  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Refined  

Belgium  

Germany.  

Spain  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  

Turkey.  European  

British  West  Africa ... 

United  States  

Bastard  sognr  

Tar.  wood  

Turpentine,  and  spirits  of. . . . 


1018 


1919 


7,458 

7332245 


52.084 
10.408 
2.206 
Metric  tons 


20 


I'ounda 

557.765 
557.765 


115.912 
12,075 
17,835 
81.443 

900.284 

82^87 


28.477 
5.773,487 


271  7SM 
481,484 

245.723 
1.984.440 


10.9S4 


16,510 
606,877 


694.170 


4  1,237 


Metric  tons 
13,018 


2.024 


10.093 
1 


10.127 
72 
19 

,  .  .  .  . 

2.475 
6.070 


Pounds 

320 
104 


1920 


11.000 

2  2  3,390 
220,970 
137,635 
197,878 
30.014 

S.1S 

173.746 
45,772 
64.068 
12.901 
3.563 
590.215 
380  .74 
45.851 
Metric  tons 

61 
50 


Pounds 
18.859.680 
14.590.480 
14.275 
79.472 
3.235,308 
34  4  353 


4, -.43.. '4  7 

2.191,575 
1,301.779 
602.830 
0.572.382 
1.766,832 
315.443 
476.756 
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6.872.470 
332.120 
802.701 
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Vacuum  Drying' 

By  Charles  O.  Lavett  and  D.  J.  VanMarle 

Bi  ri-Alo  Fol  ND«T  AKO  MaCNIKK   ClIMr-AMV.  Rl'HrAM»,  N  V 


The  manifest  advantage*  of  removing  moisture  from 
materials  in  a  vacuum,  long  established  as  a  successful  labora- 
tory practice,  became  applicable  to  commercial  drying  when  it 
was  found  possible  to  design  and  construct  apparatus  of 
suitable  size  and  strength  to  meet  the  peculiar  and  social 
problems  which  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  vacuum 
on  a  large  scale  entail. 

Vacuum  rotary  and  vacuum  shelf  dryers  were  the  first  to  be 
successfully  employed  for  commercial  purposes,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  discuss  in  this  article  the  features  of  each  of  these 
types,  as  well  as  of  the  vacuum  drum  type.  However,  before 
entering  upon  this  analysts  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  those 
general  characteristics  which  apply  equally  to  all  vacuum 
dryers,  and  which  tend  to  differentiate  them  from  other  types. 

The  Field  of  Vacuum  Dryers 

It  is  frequently  assumed  by  those  not  familiar  with  drying 
under  reduced  pressure  that  vacuum  dryers  may  be  succcss- 
fully  applied  to  all  materials.  The  fact  is  that  vacuum  drying, 
while  its  utility  comprehends  an  extensive  field,  is  by  no  means 
of  universal  application.  Other  dryers,  such  as  the  direct 
heat  rotary,  tunnel,  spray,  compartment,  and  atmospheric 
drum  types,  have  their  own,  and  oftentimes  exclusive,  fields. 
However,  in  many  instances  the  fields  overlap,  and  in  still 
others  the  vacuum  process  enjoys  a  special  preeminence. 
In  any  event,  every  drying  problem  merits  study  and  investi- 
gation before  a  particular  process  is  adopted  in  order  to  deter- 
mine two  vital  considerations,  namely,  the  quality  of  the  dried 
product  and  the  cost  of  its  production.  All  too  frequently 
these  considerations  arc  ignored,  and  a  purchaser  to  his 
sorrow  has  been  governed  by  an  attractive  low  initial  cost 
for  which  he  has  obtained  in  the  long  run  a  costly  process. 

Generally  speaking,  the  principal  advantages  of  vacuum 
dryers  are: 

Low  cost  of  operation,  nclud  njj  power  and  fuel  consumption 
Drying  at  extremely  low  temperatures. 
Xo  overheating  of  sensitive  materials. 
Absolute  temperature  control 

A  clean,  sanitary  medium  free  from  obnoxious  odors 
Uniformity  of  product  at  any  preferred  decree  of  dryness 
Absolute  dryness  when  desired. 
Economy  of  floor  space. 
Independence  of  c'imatic  condition- 
Solvent  recovery  when  desired. 
Elimination  of  fire  risk. 

These  points  often  go  to  the  heart  of  a  drying  problem 
and  govern  its  ultimate  destiny.  With  such  a  problem  the 
vacuum  process  is  primarily  concerned,  and  it  is  therefore 

1  Presented  at  the  Drying  Symposium  before  the  Oiviwoil  of  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemimry  »<  the  «Ht  Meeting  of  the  American  Chetnic.il 
Society.  Roche,ter.  N  Y..  AprU  M  to  29.  1921 


with  these  considerations  in  mind  that  we  must  proceed  to 
our  examination  of  vacuum  processes. 

Limitations  of  the  Vacuum  Dryer 

Vacuum  drying  systems  comprehend,  generally  speaking,  a 
suitable  shell  or  casing  with  a  condenser  for  the  condensation 
of  water  vapors,  and  a  vacuum  pump  for  the  removal  of  non- 
condensable  gases.  The  shell  or  casing  must  be  airtight,  and 
its  outer  walls  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  external  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  In  fact,  strength  and  workmanship  in  a 
degree  often  unnecessary  and  useless  in  other  syBtems  are 
imperative  to  vacuum  processes  and  determine  that  their 
initial  cost  shall  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  types  of  atmospheric  dryers.  Also  the  air- 
tight casing  requires  that  a  vacuum  drying  system  shall  be 
operated  on  the  batch  principle,  and,  generally  speaking, 
makes  conlinuou*  operation  impossible,  except  in  case  of  the 
vacuum  drum  dryer.  The  same  fact  limits  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  siie  of  the  equipment  and  makes  it  less  suited  for  the 
drying  of  materials  in  large  bulk,  such  as  fruit*  and  vege- 
tables, or  of  products  of  little  value  which  are  not  injured  by 
higli  temperatures,  and  where  the  requirements  of  quality 
or  of  uniform  and  low  moisture  content  are  not  imperative. 
In  fact,  where  vacuum  processes  are  found  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous it  is  usually  due  to  the  mechanical  limitations  of 
size  inherent  in  the  design  of  the  apparatus,  and  it  is  very  in- 
teresting, in  this  regard,  to  consider  the  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  overcoming  these  limitations.  At  the  present 
time,  vacuum  dryers  are  especially  suitable  for  the  drying  of 
organic  substances  and  other  materials  requiring  rapid 
evaporation  at  low  temperatures. 

Principle  of  Vacuum  Dryers 
The  governing  principles  of  the  system  are  the  reduction  of 
the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  under  diminished  pressure  and 
the  accelerated  rate  of  evaporation  at  the  boiling  point. 
Reduction  in  pressure  not  only  causes  drying  to  occur  at  or 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  but  increases  the  tempera- 
ture difference  l>etween  the  heating  medium  and  the  material, 
thereby  providing  a  better  heat  transmission.  So  success- 
fully have  difficulties  of  mechanical  construction  been  met, 
that  in  a  commercial  system  of  large  dimensions  a  vacuum  of 
2b  to  29  in.  is  now  attained,  with  a  corresponding  tailing  point 
of  water  of  100°  to  75°  F.  Accordingly,  comparatively 
little  heat  is  required  to  raise  a  material  from  which  moisture 
is  to  be  removed  to  a  temperature  most  favorable  for  drying. 
At  this  temperature,  assuming  that  the  moisture  to  be  re- 
moved is  on  the  surface  of  the  material  and  that  it  is  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  water  is 
governed  by  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  transmitted  to  the 
material,  as  well  as  by  the  rate  at  which  the  vapors  are  re- 
moved. 
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Naturally,  surface  action  and  the  absorption  of  moisture 
by  the  material  exercise  their  usual  restraining  influence,  and 
evaporation  is  not  so  great  as  would  prevail  if  pure  water 
were  boiled  under  the  same  conditions. 

Coincident  with  this  accelerated  evaporation  is  the  problem 
of  an  accelerated  removal  of  vapors  from  the  vacuum  cham- 
ber. The  rate  of  this  removal  is  of  vital  importance,  for  it  is 
to  be  recalled  that,  whereas  1  lb.  of  water  at  212°  F.  form?  26.S 
cu.  ft.  of  steam  under  atmospheric  conditions,  the  same 
amount  of  water  at  28  in.  of  vacuum  forms  350.75 cu.  ft.,  and 
under  29  in.,  709.3  cu.  ft.  of  steam.  A  difference  of  1  in.  of 
vacuum  as  expressed  in  the  mercury  column  at  28  and  29  in., 
respectively,  practically  doubles  the  bulk  of  the  vapor.  The 
vacuum  pump  alone  cannot  cope  with  this  large  volume  of 
vapor,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  high  vacuum,  and  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  place  between  the  dryer  chamber 
and  the  pump  a  suitable  condenser,  whose  performance,  be- 
ing substantially  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  dryer,  condenses 
the  water  vapors  as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed,  and  permits  a 
high  vacuum  to  be  created.  The  vacuum  then  depends  upon 
the  vapor  pressure  of  the  condensate  and  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  noncondcnsable  gases  which  are  in  the  materials, 
and  in  the  cooling  water  in  case  a  barometric  condenser  is 
used.  The  proper  construction  of  a  condenser  to  cope  with 
these  large  volumes  of  vapors  under  low  pressures  with  a 
comparatively  low  temperature  difference  between  the  vapor 
and  the  cooling  water,  is  a  problem  in  itself.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  under  practical  commercial  conditions,  in  the  ease  of 
materials  of  high  moisture  content  where  the  rate  of  evapo- 
ration is  correspondingly  high,  a  vacuum  of  28  to  29  in.  is 
usually  not  maintained,  but  is  lowered  slightly  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  operation  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of 
noncondensable  gases  liberated  at  this  stage,  which  amount 
varies  with  the  material  and  with  the  temperature  difference 
between  material  and  heating  medium.  The  presfnce  of  these 
gases  naturally  reduces  the  condensing  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser. On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  moisture  content 
in  the  material  is  lessened,  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  decreased 
on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  surface  action  of  the 
material,  which  gradually  increases  until  it  finally  becomes 
the  governing  factor.  This  surface  action  soon  establishes 
the  vacuum  at  ite  maximum  degree,  while  concurrently  heat 
transmission  operates  disproportionately  to  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration, and  thereby  automatically  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  material.  Therefore,  this  harmful  tendency  is  cheeked 
and  partly  neutralized  by  the  higher  vacuum  and  tempera- 
ture. These  aforementioned  principles  clearly  define  how  the 
application  of  a  vacuum  greatly  increases  the  rapidity  of  dry- 
ing, and  to  a  degree  that  often  warrants  the  comparatively 
high  initial  expense  of  the  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  materials  where  moisture  is  partly  confined 
in  the  interior  of  the  material,  changes  in  the  surface  are 
entirely  prevented  by  virtue  of  the  low  temperature  main- 
tained in  conjunction  with  the  absence  of  air,  whereby  surface 
oxidation  is  practically  eliminated.  Rubber  has  been  dried 
successfully  by  the  vacuum  process  for  years,  and  meat  is 
still  another  instance  of  the  utility  of  the  vacuum  system  in 
overcoming  difficulties  of  this  nature.  Other  materials,  such 
as  gunstocks,  electrical  heaters  with  cemented  joints,  etc., 
are  subject  to  warping  or  cracking  due  to  too  rapid  removal 
of  the  moisture  from  the  surface  layer,  which  causes  an  un- 
equal expansion  between  the  center  and  the  exterior.  This 
problem  has  been  solved  by  heating  in  a  vacuum  chamber 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  thereby  obtaining  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout  the  objects  to  be  dried,  and  applying 
vacuum  for  a  very  short  time  at  intervals  for  the  removal  of 
vapor  liberated  during  the  heating  and  evacuating  jieriod. 

Finally,  the  removal  of  water  of  crystallization,  owing  to 
the  low  vapor  pressure  of  the  crystals,  is  a  slow  process. 


Wherever  possible  the  temperature  should  be  raised  to  the 
point  at  which  the  water  is  liberated,  but  unfortunately  this 
often  results  in  fusion  of  the  crystals. 

Application  of  Heat 

As  no  direct  contact  between  a  heating  medium  and  a 
material  is  possible,  vacuum  dryers  employ  indirect  heating. 
Heat  is  transmitted  through  a  metal  partition,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  heating  medium  is  confined.  This  medium  is 
usually  saturated  steam,  which  is  very  effective,  in  that  its 
latent  heat  of  evaporation  can  be  advantageously  obtained. 
In  fact,  from  the  laws  of  heat  transmission  it  is  evident  that 
the  rate  at  which  heat  is  transmitted  from  saturated  steam 
to  the  metal  is  more  than  ample  for  the  requirements  of  the 
drying  process.  For  low  temperatures  hot  water,  and  for 
high  temperatures  circulating  oil  may  be  substituted  as  a 
heating  medium  for  steam.  In  these  instances,  evaporation 
is  considerably  reduced,  because  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  fluid  is  required  to  provide  the  latent  heat  neces- 
sary to  evaporate  the  moisture.  Furthermore,  heat  trans- 
mission by  a  fluid  is  influenced  by  the  velocity  of  the  liquid 
over  the  heating  surface,  and  this  velocity  is  limited  by  the 
construction  of  the  dryer. 

Whatever  the  heating  medium,  temperature  control  is 
readily  obtained  by  simple  and  automatic  methods.  In 
fact,  this  is  a  very  important  adjunct  to  the  vacuum  system. 

While  the  usual  laws  of  heat  transmission  apply  to  the  side 
of  the  heating  surface  contingent  to  the  heating  medium, 
these  laws  do  not  apply  to  the  side  adjacent  to  the  material, 
because  there  is  only  imperfect  contact  between  the  material 
and  the  metal,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  reduces  the 
active  heating  surface.  Of  course,  the  extent  of  this  surface 
varies  with  different  products,  and  will  in  a  great  measure 
depend  upon  the  coarseness  and  form  of  the  materials  under 
consideration.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that,  given  the 
same  area  of  active  heating  surface,  transmission  is,  on  some 
products,  as  much  as  four  t  imes  greater  in  the  rotary  than  in 
the  shelf  type  of  vacuum  dryer,  for  in  the  former  agitation 
continuously  brings  fresh  material  into  contact  with  the  heat- 
ing surface. 

heat  losses— The  manner  in  which  heat  is  applied  in  a 
vacuum  dryer  makes  clear  that,  save  where  lost  by  radia- 
tion, all  heat  is  utilized  for  heating  the  material  and  remov- 
ing the  moisture.  Where  hot  water  or  circulating  oil  is 
utilized  as  a  heating  medium,  heat  units  contained  therein 
are  conserved  as  the  water  or  oil  is  returned  to  the  heating 
system;  where  steam  is  employed  heat  losses  are  eliminated 
by  returning  the  condensate  to  the  boiler.  In  any  event, 
losses  due  to  radiation  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  insulating 
the  dryers. 

However,  these  heat  losses  are  not  very  great,  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  low  temperatures  at  which  vacuum  dryers 
are  operated.  Generally  speaking,  the  heating  surface  is  in 
the  interior  of  the  dryer,  and  radiation  is  limited  to  heat 
transmission  of  the  water  vapor  to  the  walls  of  the  machine 
and  at  the  few  points  of  actual  contact  between  the  heating 
surface  and  the  wall. 

Heat  conservation  and  economy  as  outlined  above  con- 
siderably reduce  operating  expense  and  offset,  to  some  extent, 
the  necessary  expense  of  cooling  water  and  power  for  t  he- 
vacuum  pump.  Steam  consumption  of  the  vacuum  dryer 
itself  amounts  to  approximately  1.25  lbs.  for  each  pound  of 
water  evaporated. 

Absence  of  contact  between  the  heating  medium  and  the 
material  gives  rise  to  a  further  important  consideration  in 
vacuum  drying,  namely,  the  removal  of  any  danger  of  injury 
or  contamination  from  this  source.  Operation  at  low  tem- 
peratures and  accurate  control  of  these  temperatures  make 
possible  the  protection  of  materials  from  injuries  due  to 
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•excessive  or  prolonged  heat,  and  this  is  accomplished  without 
sacrificing  heat  economy  although,  of  course,  at  very  low 
temperatures  the  capacity  of  the  dryers  is  reduced  through 
decreased  heat  transmission. 

This  is  an  opportune  time  to  refer  to  the  striking  and 
peculiar  advantage  of  the  vacuum  system  in  its  entire  inde- 
peodenoe  of  climatic  conditions.  To  produce  a  very  dry 
product  of  uniform  moisture  content  without  regard  to 
seasonal  or  climatic  conditions  is  at  times  a  consideration  of 
prime  importance. 

temperature  emploted  — III  order  to  redure  the  drying 
period  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
heat  transmission  increases  with  the  difference  in  temperature 
which  prevails  between  the  heating  medium  and  the  material, 
the  highest  possible  temperature  that  the  material  will  stand 
without  injury  is  employed.  In  the  beginning  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  material  will  be  low  as  a  result  of  the  high  rate 
of  evaporation,  but  as  soon  as  the  rate  of  evaporation  drops 
the  temperature  of  the  material  will  rise.  This  begins  as  soon 
as  the  moisture  content  of  the  material  falls  below  15  to  20  per 
cent.  Some  materials,  like  pepsin,  are  more  sensitive  to  heat 
the  higher  the  moisture  content  and  permit  an  increase  of  the 
temperature  as  drying  proceeds. 

For  materials  that  produce  a  quantity  of  dust,  a  dust 
collector  is  placed  between  the  dryer  and  the  condenser. 
This  class  of  materials  is  usually  handled  in  the  rotary  type 
of  dryer,  and  the  dust-collecting  device  not  only  prevents  the 
loss  of  material,  but  protects  the  condenser  and  the  valves  of 
the  pump. 


Fio.  I 

Condensers 

Condensers  are  either  of  the  barometric  type  in  which 
vapors  are  condensed  by  the  injection  of  cold  water,  or  of 
the  surface  type  wherein  the  cooling  water  and  vapor  are 
separated  by  a  metal  wall.  On  account  of  the  great  volume 
of  vapors  to  be  handled,  and  their  high  velocity,  the  surface 
condensers  liave  a  very  large  cooling  surface.  The  baro- 
metric condenser  is  usually  installed  with  the  rotary  dryer; 
the  surface  condensers  with  shelf  dryers,  from  which  a  smaller 
amount  of  vapor  per  unit  of  time  is  developed.  The  surface 
condenser  also  finds  application  in  case  solvents  other  than 
water  arc  contained  in  the  material.  The  condenser  is 
usually  placed  on  the  top  of  a  small  receiver  which  can  be 
closed  off  and  discharged  without  interrupting  the  operation 
of  the  dryer.  Where  solvent  recovery  is  desired,  such  solvents 
have  a  higher  vapor  pressure  than  water,  and  losses  therefore 
would  be  excessive,  for  which  reason  the  exhaust  of  the  pump 
is  discharged  into  an  expansion  tank  connected  to  a  small 
atmospheric  surface  condenser  in  which  the  remainder  of  the 


solvent  is  condensed,  allowing  a  recovery  of  95  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  solvent  contained  in  the  material. 

Vacuum  Shelf  Drter 

The  dryer  proper  consists  of  a  chamber  of  varying  dimen- 
sions provided  with  a  door  at  one  end,  or  in  the  larger  sizes, 
at  both  ends.  The  doors  are  usually  hinged  and  include  one 
or  more  observation  glasses.  Of  special  moment  is  the 
inclusion  of  heavy,  molded  rubber  gaskets,  whereby  the  door 
Ls  made  to  fit  tightly  against  the  chamber.  The  dryer 
casings  arc  of  two  types  ami  consist  of  either  a  cylindrical 
chamber  of  welded  or  riveted  steel  boiler  plate,  with  cast-iron 
heads  and  doors,  or  a  rectangular  chamber  of  cast  iron.  While 
the  latter  construction  is  the  more  expensive,  by  reason  of  its 
absence  of  riveted  seams,  it  is  the  more  reliable  and  less  liable 
to  leak. 

shelves— Hollow  steel  heating  shelves  through  which 
steam,  hot  water,  or  oil  may  be  circulated,  are  spaced  equidis- 
tantly  in  the  interior  of  the  casing.   The  material  to  be  dried 
is  placed  in  flat  shallow  pans  or  trays  which  rest  on  the  heating 
shelves.    In  this  connection,  the  varying  width  of  the  several 
heating  shelves  in  the  cylindrical  type,  in  contrast  with  the 
rectangular  type,  makes  it  impossible  to  utilize  the  heating 
surface  to  the  same  extent,  and  unless  special  sizes  of  pans 
are  employed,  there  will  be,  in  the  ease  of  at  least  part  of 
the  shelves,  a  wasted  surface  where  a  pan  or  tray  cannot 
lie  fitted  in.    In  any  event,  in  the  vacuum  shelf  dryer  the 
material  is  not,  except  in  sjiecial  cases,  in  direct  contact 
with  the  heating  surface.    Heat  is  transmitted  through 
the  wall  of  the  steel  shelf  to  the  contact  surface  of  the 
tray  resting  on  the  shelf  and  thence  to  the  material  in  the 
pan  or  trays.    Heat  transmission  is  uniform  over  the  entire 
surface,  provided  the  shelves  arc  perfectly  flat  and  level  and 
without  any  rivets  protruding  above  the  surface.    If  the 
shelves  which  are  connected  to  manifolds  for  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  heating  medium  are  not  accurately  flat 
and  level,  not  only  will  there  result  a  very  vital  inter- 
ference with  heat  transmission,  but,  where  steam  is  employed 
as  a  heating  medium,  the  shelves  will  not  properly  drain. 
Proper  construction  of  the  shelves  is  therefore  indispensable, 
for  shelves  with  these  irregularities  so  reduce  the  contact 
surface  between  the  pans  and  the  shelf  that  uneven  heating 
and  drying  results,  a  disability  which  may  also  be  caused  by 
warped  pans.    This  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that, 
since  a  vacuum  greatly  retards  heat  transmission,  overheating 
of  the  material  results  at  points  of  actual  contact,  and  where 
no  contact  is  had,  there  is  practically  no  transmission  of  heat 
whatever.   The  results  are  self-evident,  in  that  the  drying 
period  is  prolonged  and  a  material  of  uneven  moisture  content 
is  produced.    Whatever  conditions  prevail,  however,  it  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  even  and  uniform  supply 
of  heat  that  the  oil  or  hot  water  circulating  system  or  steam 
traps,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  kept  at  all  times  in  good 
working  condition. 

applications  and  DiSAD va ntaoes — The  shelf  dryer  has 
a  wide  range  of  adaptability,  as,  for  example,  its  utilization 
for  extracts,  pastes,  chemicals,  and  similar  products  of 
solid  or  semisolid  consistency;  or  for  materials  that  can- 
not be  agitated,  as,  for  example,  gunstocks  and  pastes; 
or  for  products  that  can  be  successfully  handled  only 
at  low  temperatures,  as  for  example,  pepsin,  glands, 
effervescent  salts,  etc.;  or  again,  for  those  substances  whose 
surfaces  are  liable  to  changes  when  drying,  such  as  meat  and 
rubber.  Of  its  general  disadvantages  the  most  important 
are  that  its  operation  is  not  continuous,  and  that  consider- 
able labor  is  necessary  to  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
pans  and  trays;  and  that  considerable  time  is  required  for 
charging  and  discharging  the  dryer,  though  this  last  objection 
may,  in  given  cases,  be  partly  remedied  by  introducing  the 
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pans  into  the  dryer  on  trucks  which  have  racks  on  a  level  with 
the  dryer  shelves.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  that,  for 
materials  containing  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture,  heat 
losses  are  high  in  proportion  to  the  small  amount  of  water 
evaporated,  and  it  is  therefore  imperative  if  heat  losses  are  to 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  that  the  casing  of  the  dryer  always 
be  properly  insulated.  Finally,  liquids  such  as  logwood 
extract  are  successfully  handled  in  the  shelf  dryer,  though 
there  is  a  tendency  in  some  cases  for  a  small  amount  of  the 
material  to  splash  out  of  the  shallow  pans  or  trays.  While  a 
product  of  superior  value  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  on  the 
vacuum  drum  dryer,  the  shelf  dryer  is  generally  used  l>ecause 
the  trade  demands  a  finished  product  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

Except  for  materials  that  are  likely  to  foam,  the  vacuum 
shelf  dryer  requires  but  little  supervision.  In  many  instances 
the  vacuum  maintained  on  equipment  in  the  field  after  operate 
ing  a  few  months  is  reduced  as  a  result  of  neglect  of  stuffing 
boxes,  leaky  valves,  gaskets,  etc.  The  following  data  illus- 
trate the  running  expense  of  drying  rubber.'  It  must.  In- 
noted  that  this  dryer  had  been  in  operation  for  years 
before  the  test  was  made  and  that  the  test  run  is  representa- 
tive of  the  daily  performance  of  the  apparatus: 

Floor  space  of  equipment,  including  working  space 
Duration  of  test 
Steam  pressure 
Vacuum 

Temperature  of  rubber  at  start 
Temperature  of  rubber  at  6nish 
Percentage  of  moisture  evaporated 
Weight  or  dry  rubber 

Steam  consumption  per  lb  of  water  evaporated 
Weight  of  dry  rubber  per  *q.  ft.  pan  surface 
Steam  consumption  per  lb.  of  dry  rubber 
II.  p  of  vacuum  pump 

Cost 

102  lbs  of  «trara  at  40  els  per  1000  lbs. 
20  712  k  w.  bn.  at  1 .5  eta.  per  k  m.  hr. 
690  gal.  of  water  at  8  cts.  per  1000  gal. 


304  <q.  ft 
3  tar*. 
3  lbs. 
27.  I  in 
IIS'  F 
ISIJ°  K 
17.7 
740  lb« 
12  lbs 
I  3  lbs. 
0.259  lb 
9.2.1 


JO.07U8 
0  3107 
0  0414 


Filling  pan* 
leading  dryer 
I'nloadTng  dryer 
Emptying  pans 


I. •.(•>>>< 


Total  cost  of  labor 


Total 


Cost  per  lb  of  dry  rubber 
Cost  per  ton  of  dry  rubber 


0.42*9 

1.7600 
0. 174ft 
0.1123 
0  0OBS 

1.6538 

2  0S27 
0.002S14 


Vacuum  Rotary  Dryer 
The  vacuum  rotary  dryer  is  utilized  for  such  solids  and 
semisolids  as  require  or  permit  agitation,  as,  for  example, 
starch,  reclaimed  rubber,  compounding  ingredients,  tobacco, 
resinates,  sulfur  black,  and  other  dyes.  The  dryer  consists 
of  a  cylindrically  jacketed  casing  with  a  centrally  located 
heating  tube  extending  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
dryer,  on  which  the  agitator  is  mounted,  permitting  the  mix- 
ing and  better  distribution  of  the  material,  which  in  this  type 
of  dryer  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  heating  surface. 
Better  heat  transmission  is  therefore  attained  than  in  the 
shelf  dryer.    However,  many  products  do  not  permit  agita- 

1  The  data  illustrating  the  expense  of  operating  the  various  types  of 
dryers  do  oot  include  any  interest  on  investment,  depreciation  of  equip* 
men:,  etc.,  owing  to  the  great  variation  in  cost  of  buildings,  cost  of  erec- 
tion, etc.,  In  different  localities,  and  in  the  cost  of  the  equipment  itself  in 
re.  ent  years. 


tion.  others  form  into  large  lump*  which  retain  their  moisture 
tenaciously,  and  still  others  tend  to  coat  the  heating  surface 
of  the  (fryer.  The  field  of  the  rotary  type  is  therefore  some- 
what more  litniti*!  than  i>  generally  supposed.  However, 
this  dryer  is  especially  applicable  to  products  subject  to 
oxidation  during  the  drying  process,  or  to  autoxidation  after 
discharge  from  the  dryer,  inasmuch  as  the  charge  can  be 
cooled  in  the  dryer  before  it  is  permitted  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  air. 

The  heating  medium  circulates  not  only  through  the 
center  tulie  but  also  through  a  jacket,  which  latter  may  in 
some  cases  be  omitted  and  the  dryer  heated  by  passing  flue 
gases  around  it.  Labor  charges  are  lower  than  for  the  shelf 
type,  as  the  dryer  can  be  readily  charged  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  conveyor,  or  by  a  gravity  flow  from  a  hopper  or 
bin  placed  above  the  dryer.  The  dryer  requires  little  super- 
vision, and  one  man  can  readily  supervise  the  operation  of 
six  of  the  largest  siied  dryers. 
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The  following  data  cover  a  teat  made  with  reclaimed  rubber 
after  the  dryer  had  been  in  operation  for  about  three  years. 
This  equipment,  like  the  shelf  dryer,  was  not  gone  over 
previous  to  making  the  test,  the  object  being  to  determine 
running  expense  under  prevailing  plant  conditions. 


Duration  of  test 

Steam  pressure 

Vacuum 

Sire  of  dryer 

Weight  of  dry  rubber 

Percentage  of  moisture  removed 

Steam  consumption  per  lb  of  water  removed 

Steam  consumption  per  lb.  dry  rubber 

Power  required  for  vacuum  pump 

Power  required  for  dryer 

Floor  space  ol  equipment  including  working  space 
That 

2907  lbs  of  steam  at  40  cts  per  1000  lbs. 

10.800  gal.  water  at  S  cts  per  1000  gal. 

SB  97  k.w.  hrs  at  I .  ft  cts  per  hr. 

II  S  hr  supervision  at  40  cts  per  hr 

I  0  hrs  loading  and  unloading  at  40  cts  per  hr 


TuTAL 


Cost  per  lb.  of  dry  rubber 
Cost  per  ton  of  dry  rublier 


4  87  hrs. 
18. 15  lbs. 
27  .05  in. 
5  X  30  ft. 

2994  lbs 

415  fi 

1  14  lbs. 
1  001  lbs 

9  43  b  p 
9  40  b.  p 
540  sq.  ft. 

$1  199 

II  lit> 

1.005 
0  .320 
0.400 

-I  572 
0.001193 

2  386 
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Vacuum  Drim  Dryer 

Since  the  vacuum  drum  dryer  is  designed  for  the  Immediate 
conversion  of  liquids  into  dry  products,  it  operates  upon 
different  principles  from  the  rotary  or  shelf  type,  and  elimi- 
nates several  operationsotherwi.se  necessary  to  separate  a 
liquid  from  its  solutions.  A  east-iron  casing  encompasses 
a  drum  to  which  the  liquid  is  applied,  and  through  which  the 
heating  medium  is  circulated.  The  dryer  operates  under  a 
high  vacuum,  which  greatly  reduces  the  boiling  point  of  the 
liquid  material  and  hastens  the  removal  of  vapors  which  are 
conducted  as  usual  through  a  dust  collector  to  a  condenser. 

The  liquid  is  distributed  on  the  revolving  drum  in  a  thin 
film.  Film  drying  is  exceedingly  efficient  and  economical, 
for  heat  transmission  to  a  liquid  is  much  more  rapid  than  to 
solids  or  semisolids.  We  have  therefore  in  the  case  of  the 
film  a  much  higher  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  moisture  - 
an  evaporation  which  often  reaches  a  value  of  5  lbs.  or  mi  .ri- 
per sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hr.  and  which  of  OOUIW 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  either  the  shelf  or  rotary  systems. 
The  rapidity  of  evaporation  from  the  film  is  related  to  the  fact 
that  the  large  area  over  which  the  film  spreads  on  the  drum 
facilitates  the  release  and  escape  of  the  moisture.  The 
process  of  evaporation  is  sufficiently  rapid  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  moisture  is  removed  during  a  partial  revolution  of 
the  drum,  whereupon  the  dry  material  is  scraped  oil  by  means 
of  a  knife  placed  as  near  a*  |>ossible  to  the  point  at  which  the 
film  is  applied,  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible  heating 
surface  of  the  drum  may  be  utilized.  As  the  solid  material 
falls  from  the  knife  it  is  collected  in  a  receiver,  which  is 
usually  jacketed  and  heated  by  means  of  low  pressure  steam  or 
hot  water  in  order  to  prevent  water  vapor  collecting  on  its 
inner  surface,  to  the  detriment  of  the  dried  material.  The 
dry  product  often  falls  into  the  receiver  as  a  powder,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon  which  may  or  may  not 
require  further  treatment  before  it  is  shipped.  Product* 
that  are  excessively  sticky,  or  that  adhere  rigidly  to  the  drum, 
creating  a  hard  film  which  passes  the  knife  and  retards  heat 
transmission,  cannot  l>e  dried  to  advantage. 

Where  the  dry  material  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can 
be  mechanically  Conveyed,  a  continuous  operation  requiring 


a  minimum  of  supervision  is  made  feasible  by  installing  two 
receivers  which  are  operated  alternately  and  which  are  con- 
nected to  an  additional  small  vacuum  pump  for  evacuating 
the  receiver  just  discharged  and  emptied  before  it  is  again 
united  with  the  main  drying  system,  the  additional  expense 
being  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  capacity. 

Since  the  actual  drying  period  is  exceedingly  short,  being 
less  than  that  required  for  one  complete  revolution  of  the 
drum,  this  type  of  dryer  is  especially  suited  to  the  drying 
of  those  substances  that  are  sensitive  to  heat,  as,  for  example, 
milk,  eggs,  tanning  and  medicinal  extracts,  soluble  coffee, 
tea,  etc.  Substances  that  are  injured  by  cast  iron  may  be 
dried  in  a  copper-lined  dryer  equipped  with  a  bronze  drum. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  dryer  may  be 
operated  atmospherically,  and  that  so  used  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  drying  of  various  insecticides,  glue,  sodium  l»en- 
sencsulfonate,  etc.  Used  atmospherically,  the  rate  of 
evaporation  is  less,  on  account  of  a  lower  temperature  dif- 
ference, while  radiation  and  steam  consumption  are  high, 
though  the  actual  cost  of  equipment  is  greatly  reduced. 

In  all  instances  it  is  highly  desirable,  if  a  maximum  capacity 
is  to  be  attained,  that  the  liquid  to  be  dried  be  brought  to  as 
high  a  concentration  as  possible  before  it  iB  introduced  into 
the  dryer. 

The  moisture  content  of  the  finished  product  is  from  less 
than  0.5  per  cent  up  to  3  per  cent,  depending  on  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  material.  In  the  case  of  glue  the 
moisture  content  may  even  run  up  as  high  as  10  to  12  per 
cent.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  moisture  content  can  be 
regulated  by  control  of  steam  pressure,  speed  of  the  drum,  and 
thickness  of  the  film. 

There  are  various  types  of  drum  dryers,  which  differ 
principally  in  the  method  employed  in  applying  the  liquid 


Via.  i 


i<.  the  drum.  In  the  l'ckcnberg  type  liquid,  on  being  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  is  partially  concentrated  by  coming 
into  contact  with  the  end  of  the  heating  drum.  The  liquid 
then  flows  into  a  reservoir  directly  underneath  the  drum. 
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which  in  passing  through  collects  some  of  the  liquid  on  its 
surface.  The  material  which  so  adheres  is  continuously 
scraped  off  in  the  form  of  a  dry  ribbon. 

One  of  the  Passburg  types  provides  that  the  drum  dip  into 
the  liquor  supply,  whereas  in  another  type  the  drum  is  not 
in  contact  with  the  main  body  of  liquid,  but  the  solution  is 
conveyed  to  the  drum  surface  from  the  liquor  supply  tank 
by  a  small  roll  situated  parallel  to  and  directly  under  the 
drum. 

In  the  double  drum  type  the  liquid  or  semiliquid  is  applied 
between  heated  drums  revolving  in  opposite  directions. 
The  solution  is  forced  between  the  rolls,  and  the  material 
which  adheres  is  scraped  off  in  the  upper  quarter  of  the 
revolution. 

The  Buflovak  type  utilizes  a  circulating  device  for  apply- 
ing the  liquid.  The  main  body  of  the  liquid  is  held  in  a 
large  reservoir  in  the  bottom  of  the  casing,  from  which  it  i* 
continuously  pumped  to  a  pan  directly  below  and  close  to  the 
drum.  A  slight  pressure  is  maintained  in  this  pan  which 
tends  to  force  the  liquid  against  the  drum  surface  and  to 
compel  it  to  adhere  to  the  drum  as  it  passes  through  the  pan. 
This  method  gives  a  uniform  coating,  which,  combined  with 
the  control  obtained  by  an  adjustable  spreader  bar,  makes 
possible  an  accurate  regulation  of  the  film  thickness.  The 
overflowing  liquid  from  the  pan  drops  back  into  the  tank 
and  is  recirculated. 


The  running  expense  of  drying  sulfite  waste  liquor  by  th 
continuous  process  is  as  follows: 


Size  of  drum 
Steam  pressure 
Vacuum 
Speed  of  drum 
Drying  time 
Duration  of  test 

Weight  of  liquor.  31  9°  Be.  at  60°  F. 
Weight  of  dry  materia! 
Weight  of  dry  materia]  per  hr. 
Moisture  in  solution 
Moisture  in  dry  material 
Steam  consumption  per  lb.  srater  eva^ 
Steam  consumption  per  lb  dry  material 
II  p  of  drum,  pumps,  and  conveyor 
Supervision  ^ 


p.  ro. 


3X12  ft. 
3D  lbs. 
27.8  in. 
8  25  r. 
7.27i 
4  hrs. 
8011  00  lbs 
44S3.00  lbs. 
1120  7.1  lbs. 
47  83  per  cent 
8.70  per  cent 
I  .  18S  lbs. 
0  017  lb 
30  16  lbs. 

=    797  sq  It 


Co*T 

4112  11*.  of  steam  for  drying  at  40  cts  per  1000  lbs.  *t  6448 

4102  lbs  of  steam  for  power  at  40  cts.  per  1000  lbs.  1 .8409 

12.700  gal.  water  for  condenser  at  6  cts  per  1000  gal.  0.7620 

4  hr*  labor  at  40  cts  per  hr  1  C00O 

Total  .56476 


t  0  0OI2J9 
2  .518 


Cost  per  pound  of  dry 
Cost  per  ton  of  dry  material 


I'sing  motor  driven  equipment  the  cost  would  be: 

4112  lbs  of  steam  at  40  cts  per  10OO  lbs 
12.700  gal.  water  at  6  cts.  per  WOO  gal. 
90  li  w.  hrs  at  I  S  cts  per  le  w.  hr 
4  hrs  labor  at  40  cts  per  hr. 


Total 


Cost  per  lb  of  dry  material 
Cost  per  ton  of  dry  material 


0  001195 
2.31*0 


Potash  from  Kelp.  IV— Continuous  Countercurrent  Lixiviation  of 


By  J.  W.  Turrentine 

F.xrgatMKNTAL  Ksi.p  Potash  Plant,  Bi  rbau  of 


In  a  chemical  process  involving  the  extraction  of  water- 
soluble  constituents  from  solids  and  the  recovery  of  the 
solution  or  of  the  solid  residue  or  both,  the  ultimate  object 
is  the  complete  removal  of  soluble  matter;  and  in  cases  in 
which  the  solution  is  to  be  processed,  the  coincident  aim  is 
the  production  of  a  solution  as  highly  concentrated  with 
respect  to  the  solute  as  is  practicably  and  economically 
allowable  under  the  specific  conditions. 

This  frequently  encountered  problem  arose  in  the  deter- 
mination of  an  efficient  and  economical  method  for  extracting 
the  potash  salts  from  charred  kelp.  Its  solution  is  described 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Nearly  all  of  the  material  extracted  is  "activated"  char, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  reduction  of  the  giant  Pacific 
kelp,  Macroajstis  pyrifera,  by  a  process  consisting,  briefly, 
of  drying  the  wet  kelp  in  direct-heat,  rotary  dryers,  charring 
the  dried  material  by  destructive  distillation  in  retorts  or  in 
other  manner,  and  activating  the  charcoal  by  subjecting  it 
to  a  special  heat  treatment.  From  the  activated  char 
are  recovered  potassium  chloride,  iodine,  and  decolorizing 
carbon.  This  process  has  been  described  in  a  general  way 
in  a  previous  article. 

The  activated  char  averages  75  per  cent  total  water- 
soluble  constituents  and  52  per  cent  potassium  chloride, 
will  yield  an  amount  of  decolorizing  carbon  depending, 
other  things,  on  the  manner  and  degree  of  activation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  water-soluble  matter  other  than  potassium 
chloride  is  sodium  chloride.  The  manner  in  which  the  char 
is  extracted  for  potash  values  is  of  interest  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  recovery  of  potash  and  by-products  from 
kelp,  but  has  wide  adaptation  in  other  fields,  where  materials 
are  to  be  completely  washed  free  from  values  or  from  impuri- 

»  Published  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
'  Part  I,  by  J.  W  Turrentine  and  Paul  S,  Sboaff .  Tnta  Jol-knal,  11 
CINQ,  S64;  Part*  II  and  111.  by  O.  C.  Spencer.  Mi..  It  (1920),  682,  78*1. 
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ties,  and  particularly  where  a  completely  extracted  solid  and 
a  concentrated  filtrate  are  desired  simultaneously.  The 
apparatus  has  been  successfully  operated  for  about  two  years, 
and  its  efficiency  and  low  cost  of  operation  are  thoroughly 
established. 

In  the  washing  of  a  precipitate,  it  is  recalled,  one  is  taught 
that  the  most  complete  extraction  of  the  things  whose  re- 
moval is  sought  is  accomplished  by  transferring  the  precipi- 
tate from  the  filter  to  a  container  and  stirring  it  thoroughly 
with  the  quantity  of  wash  water  to  be  used  in  each  indi- 
vidual application  and  returning  the  mixture  to  the  filter; 
but  since  this  is  scarcely  practicable,  one  is  taught  to  stir 
the  precipitate  on  the  filter  with  a  stream  of  the  wash  water. 
To  add  water  without  stirring  washes  imperfectly,  since  the 
wash  water  merely  establishes  channels  through  the  solids. 
For  that  reason,  washing  solids  as  filter  cake  on  continuous 
vacuum  filters  removes  impurities  only  imperfectly  and, 
where  a  concentrated  filtrate  is  desired,  at  a  rate  which  may 
preclude  the  subsequent  use  of  the  washings. 

In  the  large-scale  washing  of  a  precipitate  or  extraction 
of  a  solid  in  the  lixiviator  herein  described,  it  is  practicable  to 
remove  the  solids  from  the  filter  and  transfer  to  a  container, 
there  to  be  stirred  with  the  water  or  brine  being  built  up. 
This  is  repeated  as  desired,  the  numlier  of  washings  being 
determined  by  the  number  of  filter  units  comprising  the 
lixiviator.  That  number  may  be  multiplied  to  suit  the 
problem  in  hand,  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  units 
but  very  slightly  increasing  the  difficulties  or  expenses 
involved. 

The  system  here  described  may  properly  be  termed  counter- 
current  lixiviation.  The  material  to  be  leached  is  fed  in  a 
continuous  stream  into  one  end  of  the  apparatus  and  passes 
out  of  the  other  end  as  a  satisfactorily  washed  and  largely 
dewatered  filter  cake,  the  while  advancing  against  a  stream 
of  water  which  enters  at  one  end  as  fresh  water  and  emerges 
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at  the  other  as  a  highly  concentrated  brine.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  a  lixivia  tor  of  only  three  unite,  a  unit  being  a 
container  wherein  the  solid  iB  stirred  with  its  quota  of  water, 
and  a  filter,  with  accessory  apparatus.  For  materials  less 
easily  extracted,  more  units  would  be  required  Each, 
unit  accordingly  represents  a  stage  in  the  complete  extraction, 
and  each  stage  represents  an  application  of  the  extracting 
agent  and  a  filtration. 

The  units  comprising  such  a  lixiviator  arc  made  up  of  a 
leaching  tank,  a  rotary  vacuum  filter,  with  vacuum  receiver, 
and  brine  pump. 

Description  or  Apparatus 

The  leaching  tank,  which  we  shall  hereafter  designate  as 
an  agitator,  is  made  of  2-in.  redwood,  14  in. x  14  in.  x  7  ft. 6  in. 
inside,  and  is  of  standard  construction.  It  has  a  removable 
cover  of  2-in.  redwood,  with  suitable  openings  for  the  entrance 
of  filter  cake,  brine,  etc.  In  each  tank  is  a  1 2-in.  steel  screw 
conveyor  with  specially  constructed  flights  by  means  of  which 
the  contents  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  simultaneously  con- 
veyed. The  shafts  of  the  agitating  screw  run  out  through  the 
ends  of  the  tanks  through  cast-iron  stuffing  boxes,  and  one 
shaft  in  each  case  is  extended  to  run  in  a  journal  and  to  receive 
a  sprocket  wheel  for  driving.  Steam  heating  coils  are  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  At  the  discharge  end  of  the 
agitator  tank  there  is  an  opening  on  one  side  at  the  top, 
3  in.  deep  and  4  in.  wide,  from  which  a  4-in.  open  trough 
leads  to  the  tank  of  the  appropriate  rotary  filter,  the  trough 
having  a  slight  fall.  This  delivers  the  mixture  of  solid  and 
liquid  in  the  form  of  a  sludge  into  the  tank  of  the  filter. 


The  continuous,  rotary,  vacuum  filters  may  be  any  of  the 
well-known  multiple  compartment  types,  although  the  one 
here  employed  is  the  one  known  as  the  American  disk  con- 
tinuous suction  filter.  Each  filter  has  one  4-ft.  diameter 
disk,  of  an  approximate  filter  area  of  21  sq.  ft.  It  is  made  up 
of  eight  removable  filter-leaf  segments  clamped  to  a  central 
shaft  by  rods  extending  radially  from  this  shaft.  The 
shaft  is  subdivided  into  eight  longitudinal  pipe  compartments, 
each  leaf  segment  being  connected  to  one  compartment. 

On  one  end  of  the  central  shaft  is  a  worm  gear  driving 
mechanism  for  rotating  the  entire  disk.  At  the  other  end 
is  an  automatic  distributing  valve  with  eight  ports  connecting 
the  pipe  compartments  of  the  shaft  to  the  solution  suet  ion 
lines  and  to  a  back  pressure  air  line  for  inflating  the  filter  bags 
and  discharging  the  cake. 

The  disk  is  mounted  in  a  tank  into  which  flows  the  sludge 
to  be  filtered.  The  sludge  is  maintained  at  such  a  level  as  to 
cover  the  leaf  segments  of  the  lowest  section  of  the  disk. 

In  operation  the  sludge  flows  continuously  into  the  tank, 
and  as  the  disk  rotates,  the  filtering  surface  passes  through  the 
sludge.  As  each  segment  under  vacuum  is  immersed,  a 
cake  begins  to  build  and  continues  to  build  until  the  segment 
emerges  above  the  sludge  level.  The  liquid  passes  through 
the  filter  cloth  and  vacuum  pipes  to  the  automatic  valve, 
while  the  solids  adhere  to  the  filter  surface  on  both  sides  of  the 
disk  in  a  cake  from  0.25  to  0.5  in.  thick. 

The  segments  bearing  the  cake  enter  the  drying  area, 
where  the  moisture  content  is  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
continuous  suction,  and  then  successively  move  into  the 
discharge  zone  comprising  an  arc  of  15°,  where  the  vacuum 
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is  out  off  and  air  at  15  to  20  lbs.  pressure  is  automatically 
admitted  through  one  valve  port  to  the  segment  in  this 
zone  to  loosen  the  cake  from  the  filter  cloth.  The  cake  is 
scraped  off  by  a  metallic  scraper  and  drops  into  the  agitator 
of  the  following  unit.  The  disk  rotates  at  a  speed  of  one 
r.  p.  m. 

The  vacuum  receiver  is  a  steel  cylinder,  insulated,  16  in. 
in  diameter  by  5  ft.  high.  It  serves  to  separate  the  air  from 
the  solution  drawn  over  from  the  filter  to  which  it  is  connected. 
As  is  the  usual  arrangement,  the  solution  line  from  the 
filter  enters  on  the  side  of  the  receiver,  a  drain  line  passes 
from  the  bottom  to  the  solution  pump,  and  the  vacuum  line 
enters  at  the  top.  The  solution  from  each  filter  is  drained 
from  the  receiver  by  an  individual  pump  which  conveys  it  to 
the  proper  agitator  or  storage  tank,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  receiver  from  each  unit  is  connected  to  a  common  vacuum 
line  running  to  a  single  vacuum  pump. 

The  moisture  trap  is  a  steel  cylinder,  16  in.  diameter  by 
3  ft.  high,  with  internal  baffles.  The  condensate  from  water 
vapor  or  entrained  solution  runs  to  a  seal  and  is  returned  to 
the  system. 

The  dry  vacuum  pump  has  a  capacity  equivalent  to  a 
displacement  of  153  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  at  350  revo- 
lutions. In  addition  to  this,  a  low  pressure  air  compressor 
is  provided  to  furnish  air  at  15  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  to  the 
automatic  valves  of  the  filters  for  loosening  the  filter  cake 
before  it  reaches  the  scrapers.  Steam  may  be  substituted 
for  air  at  any  time  for  cleaning  the  filter  cloths  of  particles 
tending  to  clog  the  pores. 

The  three  units  are  arranged  in  series  in  echelon  order,  so 
that  the  filter  cake  from  the  filter  of  one  unit  falls  by  gravity 
into  the  agitator  of  the  next.  The  brine  from  the  filter  of 
one  unit  is  delivered  by  the  appropriate  pump  into  the  agitator 
of  the  preceding  one.  Thus,  the  solids  pass  through  the 
system  by  gravity  flow,  while  the  brine  is  passed  through  by 
the  aid  of  pumps.  The  total  fall  from  end  to  end  is  28  in. 
The  concentrated  brine  from  the  first  unit  is  discharged 
by  its  pump  into  the  so-called  hot  storage  tank  for  strong 
brine,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  as  desired  into  the  evaporat- 
ing and  crystallizing  system,  and  the  filter  cake  from  the  last 
unit  is  discharged  into  a  conveyor  for  transference  to  the 
carbon  refining  department.  Fresh  water  is  added  to  the 
last  agitator.  Brines  of  three  concentrations — weak,  inter- 
mediate, and  strong — are  received  from  the  respective  unite; 
and  solids  of  four  degrees  of  extraction— the  raw  material 
and  the  filter  cake  from  the  respective  three   filters— are 


Operation 

The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  illustrated  diagrammati- 
cally  by  Fig.  1,  which  is  a  flow  sheet  of  the  system. 

The  ground  charred  kelp,  as  a  dry  powder,  is  fed  continu- 
ously into  Agitator  1  and  the  solution  or  filtrate  from  Filter 
2  is  constantly  delivered  to  the  same  point.  The  sludge 
resulting  from  this  mixture  of  fresh  char  and  brine,  after 
thorough  agitation,  flows  by  gravity  into  the  tank  of  Filter  1 . 

The  solution  from  Filter  1  is  drawn  into  its  individual 
vacuum  receiver  from  which  it  is  pumped  to  storage  tanks. 
This  No.  1  solution,  or  "strong  brine,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
plant,  is  the  highly  concentrated  solution  from  which  potas- 
sium chloride  and  iodine  are  ultimately  recovered. 

The  cake  from  Filter  1  is  discharged  into  Agitator  2, 
together  with  the  solution  from  Filter  3.  The  resulting 
sludge  flows  to  Filter  2,  which  produces  the  No.  2  solution 
sent  to  the  first  unit,  and  which  discharges  a  cake  into  Agitator 
3.  Hot  fresh  water  flows  into  this  last  agitator  with  the  No. 
2  cake,  and  this  final  sludge  is  filtered  in  Filter  3. 

The  filtrate  from  the  last  filter  is  the  No.  3  solution  re- 
ferred to  as  going  to  Agitator  2.   The  cake  from  the  last 


filter,  after  its  third  extraction,  contains  an  amount  of  potash 
approximately  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  weak  brine 
which  it  carries.   Thus  its  potash  seems  to  be  in  solution. 

The  normal  operating  conditions  as  indicated  by  the  flow 
sheet  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Original  Activated  Char: 

Total  wateraoluble  aolid*,  per  «nt   75.0 

KO.  percent   42,0 

Sludge  from  Agitator  1: 

Temperature.  •  C   94 .0 

Solution  I  (atrong  brine): 

Temperature.  *  C   65.0 

Gravity.  •  Be   24.0 

KCI  by  volume  (g.  per  cc  ).  per  cent   25.8 

Filter  Cake  ! : 

KCI  (wet  baaii).  per  cent   20  0 

Sludge  from  Agitator  2: 

Temperature.  •  C   66.0 

Solution  2: 

Temperature.  *  C   M.  0 

Gravity.  'Be.   7,5 

KCL  per  cent..   0  .0 

Filter  Cake  2: 

m,  lW"  '•••'•J-  P*'  CCOt   7-l 

Sludge  from  Agitator  3: 

Temperature,  0  C   55.0 

Solution  3; 

Temperature.  0  C   50.0 

Gravity.  •  Be   O  S 

KCI,  per  cent   1.4 

Final  Pilfer  i  akr  3 

KcT(«t'ba^U)Tper  cent. ...  '.  \     '  1.2 

The  normal  capacity  and  extraction  efficiency  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Activated  char  lixiviated  per  hr   1 100  Ibi. 

Equivalent  KCI  entering  xyxtem  per  hr   572  lb*. 

Strong  brine  (Solution  1)  produced  per  hr   260  call. 

Kquivalent  KCI  extracted  per  hr   560  lb». 

Final  filter  cake  (No.  3>  diacharged  per  hr   990  lh». 

Equivalent  KCI  discharged  per  hr   12  lb, 

Average  extraction  efficiency,  per  cent   97.9 

The  average  vacuum  on  the  filter  system  is  18  in.  The 
extraction  efficiency  and  the  capacity  would  be  increased  if 
the  capacity  of  the  vacuum  pump  were  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  vacuum  of  22  to  25  in.  on  the  system. 

The  strong  brine  (Solution  1)  is  normally  at  a  concentration 
approaching  the  practical  operating  limit.  The  brine  of  24° 
B€.  at  65°  C.  is  equivalent  to  a  slightly  supersaturated 
solution  at  15°  C.  If  cooled  to  15°  C,  accordingly,  some 
potassium  chloride  crystallizes  out,  but  to  an  extent  reduced 
through  the  mutual  influence  of  the  salts  in  solution.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  separation  of  potassium  chloride  in  small 
amounts  in  storage  tanks,  where  no  inconvenience  results. 

A  more  nearly  saturated  solution  at  a  higher  temperature — 
which  would  represent  a  higher  rate  of  extraction  and  likewise 
a  reduced  volume  of  water  to  be  evaporated  in  the  crystal- 
lization of  potash  salts— could  be  obtained,  but  it  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  more  thorough  insulation  and  care  in 
operation  to  prevent  crystallization  of  salts  in  the  lines  and 
pumps  and  consequent  plugging.  The  rapid  increase  in  the 
solubility  of  potassium  chloride  in  water  with  increase  in 
temperature  makes  the  use  of  hot  water  highly  advantageous. 

The  average  amount  of  fresh  hot  water  added  to  the 
agitator  of  the  third  unit  is  345  gal.  per  hr.,  which  is  about 
630  gal.  per  ton  of  char.  This  is  admitted  at  a  temperature 
of  82°  C.  The  drop  in  temperature  may  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  more  heating  coils  in  the  agitators  or  of  higher  tem- 
perature steam. 

The  progress  of  the  extraction  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
curves  in  Fig.  2. 

Cost  of  Operation 

The  entire  apparatus  is  controlled  by  one  man,  who  regulates 
the  operations  by  observing  the  gravity  of  the  solution. 
With  a  uniform  feed  of  char  the  conditions  are  determined  by 
the  amount  of  fresh  water  allowed  to  enter  the  last  unit  of  the 
system. 

Since  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus  operating  8  hrs.  is 
equal  to  the  total  daily  output  of  char,  the  labor  cost  is  that 
for  one  man  working  8  hrs.  per  day. 
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The  apparatus  here  in  operation  is  the  smallest  tliat  could  bo 
constructed  with  standard  rotary  filters. 
Average  operating  costs  per  ton  of  char  lixiviated  are  as 


Labor,  ft.  $5  SO  per  day  

Klcclric  power.  M  J0.02S  per  k  w,  hr. 


.  *1. 
.  1 


.11 


K.l.  W  50  .205  per  1000  ml  

li  nupplies  &3 

C.»..**  Cost  m  Ton  $3,038 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  operating  larger  apparatus,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  no  more  labor  will  be  required  to 
operate  a  large  extractor  than  the  small  one  here  described; 
that  tire  power  required  will  be  somewhat  greater;  that  the 
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steam  and  water  consumption  will  be  proportional  to  the 
increase  in  capacity,  and  that  the  cost  of  all  those  items  will 
vary  with  location. 

Suggestions  for  an  Improved  Installation 

Experience  gained  in  the  design,  installation,  and  operation 
of  the  initial  lixiviator  in  use  in  this  plant  suggests  modifica- 
tions which  might  profitably  lie  olwcrved  in  its  future  appli- 
cation. 

Materials  of  construction  should  be  employed  which  will 
insure  a  long  life  for  the  apparatus.  The  aqueous  solutions 
from  charred  kelp,  although  alkaline  in  nature,  have  a  corro- 
sive action  upon  steel;  cast  iron  is  also  attacked,  but  less 
actively.  Copper  and  brass  are  attacked  by  the  ammonia  in 
solution,  and  these  metals  in  contact  with  iron  or  steel  set 
up  serious  electrolytic  action. 

In  certain  instances  parts  of  equipment  may  bo  of  ordinary 
iron  or  steel  as,  for  example,  parts  that  are  especially 
heavy  and  will  function  pro|>orly  when  somewhat  corroded, 
or  where  they  are  not  subject  to  erosion,  or  when  not  directly 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

agitators—  The  agitator  tanks  should  be  of  redwood, 
cypress,  or  pine,  which  will  last  for  years,  and  are 
self-insulating  and  easy  to  instal,  and  represent  a  low  initial 
cost.  A  good  construction  is  a  tank  that  is  rectangular  in 
horizontal  section,  with  a  half-round  bottom  to  conform 
with  the  sweep  of  the  agitating  device.  They  should  bo 
covered  with  removable  wooden  covers.  Steam  heating 
pipes  should  lie  run  lengthwise  in  the  tanks  close  to  the 
sides.  The  troughs  carrying  the  sludge  from  the  agitators 
to  the  filters  should  also  be  made  of  wood. 

For  agitating  devices,  the  standard  cast-iron  screw  conveyor 
on  which  the  flights  are  cast  as  paddles  will  serve  admirably. 
The  shaft  of  the  screw  should  extend  through  the  ends  of  the 
tank  through  cast-iron  stuffing  boxes. and  should  run  in  jour- 


nals, one  end  extending  past  the  journal  to  receive  a  sprocket 
wheel  or  gear  for  driving  the  device. 

An  agitator  of  the  standard  type  with  a  round  vertical  tank 
and  vertically  hung  stirring  device  would  also  be  suitable, 
provided  the  arms  of  the  stirrer  could  be  raised  when  the 
apparatus  was  shut  down  for  any  length  of  time.  Unless  the 
latter  could  bo  done,  the  settlement  of  solids  from  the  sludge 
would  make  starting  the  agitator  a  difficult  and  at  times  a 
nearly  impossible  matter.  For  gravity  flow  of  solids,  however, 
the  height  of  such  tanks  would  make  this  use  objectionable 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  installing  the  units  on  such  widely- 
varying  levels.  The  horizontal  agitator  can  be  started  op- 
erating at  once,  even  after  a  prolonged  shut-down,  so  that  the 
system  can  Ik-  stoppled  "loaded"  at  any  time  and  started  up 
at  will.  This  type  also  simplifies  the  transfer  of  cake  from  the 
filters. 

continuous  rotary  vacuum  filters — The  filters  may  l>o 
of  the  drum  or  disk  type  If  drum  type,  the  heads  should  be 
enclosed.  The  tanks  of  the  filters  should  lie  of  wood,  as  in 
the  usual  "acid-proof"  construction.  Kaeh  tank  should  In- 
provided  with  a  compressed  air  or  mechanical  agitating 
device. 

The  screen  on  the  filters  should  be  of  monel  metal  or  wood, 
and  if  the  drum  type  is  employed,  (he  wire  winding  over  the 
cloth  should  lie  monel  metal  wire.  The  valve  housings  of 
the  automatic  valves  may  be  cast  iron,  but  the  other  wear- 
ing parts  should  be  monel  metal.  The  scrapers,  likewise, 
should  have  contact  edges  of  monel  metal.  Cotton  filter 
cloth  of  fairly  o|ien  weave  is  satisfactory. 

On  account  of  the  free  filtering  nature  of  the  sludge,  each 
filter  should  have  a  filter  area  of  approximately  2  sq.  ft.  per 
100  lbs.  char  per  hr.  entering  the  system,  with  a  vacuum  of  22 
to  2.5  in. 

The  last  filter  should  have  a  spray  wash  sufficient  to  displace 
the  most  of  the  solution  in  the  cake.  This  added  amount  of 
water  will  not  disturb  the  volume  balances  in  the  system  he- 
cause  there  is  a  reduction  in  sludge  volume  as  the  char  pro- 
gresses through  the  apparatus.  The  filtrate  and  wash  of  the 
last  filter  should  be  combined 

In  every  case,  a  steam  line  besides  the  usual  compressed  air 
line  should  be  connected  to  the  blow-ports  of  the  automatic 
valves.  Air  will  ordinarily  be  used  to  loosen  the  cake  just 
before  reaching  the  scrapers,  but  it  will  be  found  advantageous 
at  times  to  cut  off  the  air  and  blow  the  cloths  with  steam  to 
clear  them  of  fine  solids. 

The  cake  from  the  last  filter  may  lie  conveyed  by  a  cast-iron 
screw  running  in  a  wooden  box  or  by  a  belt  conveyor.  Pref- 
erence will  depend  upon  the  method  of  final  treatment  of  the 
cake. 

vacuum  receivers — The  vacuum  receivers  for  separation 
of  air  from  the  solution  drawn  through  the  filters  may  be  of 
0.25-in.  steel  or  heavier.  They  may  be  of  the  usual  design 
employed  in  such  systems.  Cylindrical  receivers  2  ft.  in 
diameter  x  5  ft.  to  G  ft.  high,  with  conical  bottoms,  are  suitable 
for  quite  a  range  in  filter  capacities.  They  should  have 
flanged  connections  on  top,  side,  and  bottom  to  the  vacuum 
line,  solution  line  from  filter,  and  to  solution  pump,  respec- 
tively. It  is  desirable  to  equip  all  receivers  with  vacuum 
release  valves  actuated  by  floats,  to  prevent  solutions  from 
being  carried  over  into  the  vacuum  pump  in  case  of  the  fail- 
ure of  a  solution  pump  to  operate  properly.  Their  eleva 
tion  should  be  such  that  the  solution  inlets  are  about  on  a 
level  with,  or  lower  than  the  automatic  valves  of  the  filters. 

.Ml  the  receivers  and  the  pipe  lines  carrying  solutions  to  and 
from  them  should  lie  well  insulated. 

solution  pumps — For  removing  the  solutions  from  the 
receivers  and  conveying  them  to  their  respective  agitators  or 
storage  tanks,  well-designed  centrifugal  pumps  should  be  pro- 
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vided.  The  casings  and  runners  of  these  pumps  may  be  east 
iron,  but  the  shafts  should  be  monel  metal  or  steel  with  moncl 
metal  sleeves.  I'nless  otherwise  provided  for,  self-priming  of 
the  pumps  should  be  insured  by  a  by-pass  from  the  impeller 
"eyes"  to  the  respective  vacuum  receivers. 

The  vertical  distance  from  the  solution  pumps  to  the  re- 
ceivers should  be  as  great  as  possible;  the  nearer  the  distance 
approaches  30  ft.,  the  simpler  the  pump  requirements  become. 

A  steam  line  should  be  connected  to  the  strong  brine  line 
just  beyond  the  outlet  from  Pump  1  to  be  used  to  clear  the 
line  in  case  of  clogging  with  crystallized  salts. 

VAci-rvi  pump — The  vacuum  on  the  system  should  be  main- 
tained by  a  dry  vacuum  pump.  Its  capacity  should  be  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  a  displacement  of  4  cu.  ft.  of  free 
air  per  min.  for  each  sq.  ft.  of  filter  area. 

COMBINED     MOISTURE     TRAP  AND    CONDENSER— Between 

the  vacuum  receivers  and  the  vacuum  pump  there  should  be 
interposed  a  simple,  vertical  condenser,  which  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  catching  any  entrained  solution  and 
condensing  the  vapors  from  the  hot  solution  coming  into 
the  receivers.  This  will  not  only  protect  the  pump,  but  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  vacuum  system.  Sea  water  will 
usually  be  available  for  the  condenser.  The  condensate 
should  pass  through  a  "barometric  leg"  to  a  seal  tank  and  be 
discarded. 

pipes  and  valves — Standard  galvanized  pipe  may  be  used 
throughout  the  system,  though  cast-iron  pipe  would  repre- 
sent an  ultimate  saving  in  certain  instances.  In  any  of  the 
solution  lines,  the  all-iron  lubricated  plug  valve  will  give  ex- 
cellent service,  also  all-iron  plug  cocks  of  some  designs  and 
monel  metal  fitted  valves  can  be  used. 

relative  postTioN  of  apparatus — An  ideal  arrangement 
of  the  different  apparatus  would  be  such  that  the  agitators, 
rotary  niters,  and  vacuum  receivers  would  all  be  on  one 
floor  level;  for  example,  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  2-story 
building.  The  solution  pumps  should  be  placed  on  the 
lower  floor.  The  combined  moisture  trap  and  con- 
denser should  be  at  such  a  height  that  the  drain  line  from 
it  to  a  seal  tank  located  on  the  lower  floor  would  be  a  "baro- 
metric leg."  The  dry  vacuum  pump  would  be  placed  in  any 
location  desired  and  at  any  convenient  elevation. 

Extraction 

The  minimum  amount  of  water  or  other  solvent  which 
may  be  used  in  such  a  lixi viator  is  that  which  will  hold  as  a 
saturated  solution  the  amount  of  solute  to  be  extracted; 
or  else  the  amount  of  solvent  which,  mixed  with  the  solids  to 
be  extracted,  forms  a  sludge  which  will  flow  from  the  agita- 
tor to  the  tank  of  the  filter.  Where  the  solute  is  slowly 
soluble,  the  time  of  contact  with  solvent  may  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  length  of  the  agitator.  To  the  same  end,  more 
violent  agitation  therein  may  be  obtained  by  the  simple 
device  of  increasing  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  agitating 
paddles.  More  complete  extraction  is  obtainable  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  stages  or  unite;  likewise  by  more  completely 
dewatering  the  filter  cake. 

Other  Applications 

It  is  obvious  that,  where  only  extraction  without  the 
countercurrent  feature  is  desired,  it  is  necessary  only  to  add 
fresh  volumes  of  the  extracting  agent  to  each  agitator  and  to 
discharge  the  filtrate  wherever  desired.  This  can  be  done 
without  impairing  the  multiple  stage  and  automatic  feature 
of  the  apparatus. 

The  principle  and  apparatus  here  described  are  applicable 
conversely  to  the  purification  of  solutions  with  some  solid 
adsorbing  agent,  such  as  bleaching  or  decolorizing  carbon. 
In  the  application  of  these  materials,  an  excessive  amount  of 
the  adsorbent  must  be  used  with  a  single  application  to 


secure  a  complete  bleaching  or  purification,  while  much 
smaller  quantities  may  be  used  with  the  same  purification 
if  the  material  is  applied  countercurrentwise. 

This  partially  spent  carbon  can  he  induced  to  take  up 
more  impurities  from  a  fresh  portion  of  the  solution  to  be 
purified;  which  is  to  say,  that  carbon  which  has  lost  its  power 
to  al*orb  impurities  from  a  partially  purified  solution  is 
still  capable  of  taking  up  some  impurities  from  an  untreated 
solution.  In  such  an  apparatus  us  here  described,  the  solution 
to  be  purified  would  take  the  place  of  the  fresh  water,  and  the 
fresh  carbon,  the  unextracted  kelp  charcoal.  Thus,  the 
nearly  sj>erit  carlwn  would  be  used  finally  to  treat  the  crude 
solution  entering  the  apparatus,  and  the  fresh  carbon,  the 
almost  completely  extracted  solution.  The  number  of 
applications  would  be  determined  by  the  number  of  units, 
and  time,  temperature,  and  rate  would  all  be  easily  adjusted 
over  a  wide  range. 

The  spent  carbon  finally  would  pass  from  the  last  filter  to 
the  reactivating  apparatus.  A  limiting  feature  would  be 
encountered  in  the  treatment  of  solutions  whose  viscosities 
would  preclude  their  filtration  in  vacuum  niters.  A  similar 
apparatus  likewise  may  be  employed  in  the  reactivation  of 
carbon  by  the  wet  methods. 

Summary 

A  continuous,  automatic,  countercurrent,  multiple  stage 
lixiviator  is  described,  which  is  based  on  the  employment  of 
an j'  one  of  the  standard  continuous  rotary  filters. 

The  solids  to  be  extracted  are  alternately  extracted  and 
filtered.  They  flow  through  the  apparatus  countercurrent- 
wisc  against  a  stream  of  the  leaching  agent.  The  apparatus, 
developed  for  the  extraction  of  potash  salts  and  other  values 
from  kelp  charcoal,  is  applicable  to  the  washing  or  extraction 
of  any  materials  that  can  be  filtered  on  the  standard  vacuum 
filters. 

The  efficiencies  obtained  and  costs  of  operation  arc  shown. 
Suggestions  for  various  improvements  are  given. 

National  Research  Council 
Research  facilities  of  American  industries  are  to  be  described 
in  the  forthcoming  revision  of  Bulletin  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  Number  2,  "Research  Laboratories  in  Industrial  lis- 
tablishments  of  the  United  States  of  America."  It  is  hoped 
that  several  hundred  new  names  will  appear  in  the  revision. 
The  demand  for  the  first  edition  shows  the  wide  interest  in 
this  subject,  and  the  importance  of  having  every  laboratory 
which  devotes  even  a  portion  of  its  time  to  research  properly 
listed. 

The  Council  requests  information  from  directors  of  research 
who  have  not  already  supplied  it.  The  following  data  are 
wanted:  name  and  address  of  firm  and  address  of  laboratory; 
name  of  director  of  research ;  number  on  laboratory  star!  (clas- 
sified as  chemists,  engineers,  bacteriologists,  etc);  approximate 
proportion  of  time  spent  on  research;  chief  lines  of  research; 
unusual  features  of  equipment;  research  laboratory  space; 
date  of  organization  of  research  laboratory  and  annual  ex- 
penditure for  research.    Confidential  information  is  not  desired. 

This  material  should  be  furnished  as  promptly  as  possible 
to  the  Research  Information  Service,  National  Research 
Council,  1701  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Council  has  recently  appeared. 
The  program  laid  out  at  the  time  of  its  reorganization  from  a 
wartime  to  peacetime  organization  in  1918-19  has  so  far  been 
followed  along  its  essential  lines,  the  principal  changes  being 
ones  of  extension.  During  1920  the  Council  has  been  an  organ- 
ization controlled  by  its  own  membership  and  supported  by 
other  than  government  aid.  The  Council,  however,  maintains 
dose  contact  with  government  departments  through  its  division 
of  Federal  relations. 
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A  Study  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Filtration  Using  Plant-Scale 

Equipment 1 


By  Fred  P. 
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Technology,  CAMasiooa,  Mamachc&ktts 


There  is  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  literature  very  little 
information  that  is  of  immediate  value  to  the  designer  of 
the  plant  filtration  unit,  when  he  wishes  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  size  of  installation  necessary  for  his  purpose.  The 
object  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  study  some  of  the 
factors  determining  the  capacity  of  a  filter  press,  using 
commercial-size  filters,  and  to  show  the  applicability  of  a 
simple  fundamental  equation  expressing  the  relationship 
between  rate  of  flow,  pressure,  and  thickness  of  cake.  It 
was  also  purposed  to  demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  increase 
the  pressure  and  also  the  most  efficient  filter  cycle  length. 
The  tests  were  performed  by  students  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Chemical  Engineering  Practice  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course, 
and,  incidentally,  they  form  a  characteristic  illustration  of 
the  training  and  experience  the  students  receive.  Two  of 
the  students,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Harteook  and  J.  Keats,  were  in 
charge  of  the  tests  and  were  mainly  responsible  for  their 
design  and  performance.  The  work  was  carried  out  in  the 
plant  of  the  Revere  Sugar  Refinery,  Charlestown,  Mass., 
one  of  the  cooperating  companies  of  the  School  of  Chemical 
Engineering  Practice. 

Discission  of  Theort 

From  the  work  of  various  experimenters,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  rate  of  flow  of  liquid  through  a  filtering  medium  is 
proportional  to  some  power  of  the  pressure,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  thickness  of  cake.  It  is  also  proportional 
to  the  area  of  filtering  surface  exposed.  We  may  express 
these  relationships  by  the  equation 

where     R  =  rate  of  flow  of  liquid 

A  -  area  of  filtering  surface  in  sq.  ft. 
P  »  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
L  -  thickness  of  cake  in  in. 

C  =  proportionality  constant,  depending  on  the 

nature  of  the  sludge 
n  -  constant,  also  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 


Now,  in  general,  the  thickness  of  the  cake  is,  of  course, 
proportional  to  the  volume  of  cake,  which  is  proportional  to 
the  total  volume  of  liquid  put  through  the  press  at  any  time, 
if  the  sludge  is  kept  thoroughly  agitated.  Consequently, 
we  have 

LA  =  ftV 
where  LA  —  volume  of  cake 

V      =  total  volume  in  cu.  ft.  of  liquid  filtered  at  the 

time  when  the  cake  thickness  is  L 
a      -  proportionality  constant 
Substituting  back  in  Equation  1  we  have 
„  CA'P" 

Combining  the  two  constants,  C  and  o,  and  writing  the 
rate  of  flow  as  volume  per  unit  time  the  equation  becomes 
dV_      =  K  A'  P  ' 
d*  ™      **  V 
It  has  been  experimentally  shown,  however,  that  the 
rate  of  flow,  R,  does  not  in  all  cases  vary  inversely  as  the 
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first  power  of  V,  although  the  variation  is  not  large.  How- 
ever, for  the  general  equation,  we  will  take  care  of  such 
variation  by  raising  V  to  some  power,  m,  and  hence  we  have 
dV  KA'P" 

d7~v^-  (2) 

which  is  the  fundamental  law  of  filtration.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  equation  aa  that  proposed  by  W.  K.  Lewis'  several 
years  ago. 

The  equation  may  be  derived  directly  from  Poise  uilles' 
formula  for  sinuous  flow  through  capillar}*  tubes, 

Ki  A>r«  P 
8„L 

velocity  of  flow 
radius  of  capillary  tubes 
number  of  capillaries 
absolute  viscosity 
length  of  tubes 

temperature  n  is  constant,  and  r  is  a  function 
of  the  amount  of  compression  of  the  cake,  which,  as  will 
later  be  shown  to  be  experimentally  true,  is  a  power  function 
of  the  pressure.  Hence  we  may  substitute  K2  for  all  terms 
except  P  and  L,  and  the  equation  is  reduced  to 

-¥ 

which  corresponds  to  Equation  1,  where  Ki  includes  the 
term  A  in  Equation  1. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  value  of  n  in  our  fundamen- 
tal filtration  equation  may  vary  considerably,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  solid  in  the  sludge,  although  it  is  constant 
for  any  particular  sludge.  We  may  understand  this  by  a 
consideration  of  the  cake  that  is  deposited.  According  to 
the  capillary  conception  of  the  flow  of  the  b'quid  through 
the  cake,  there  are  innumerable  small  openings,  corresponding 
to  capillary  tubes  running  through  the  cake.  Now  according 
to  Poiseuilles'  formula,  the  rate  of  flow  is  proportional  to  the 
fourth  power  of  the  radius  of  these  capillary  voids.  Conse- 
quently, any  change  in  the  size  of  those  voids  must  tremen- 
dously affect  the  rate  of  flow.  Therefore,  if  we  have  a  sus- 
pended soUd  of  such  a  nature  that  its  particles  will  be  squeezed 
together  to  the  extent  of  lessening  the  size  of  the  capillaries 
by  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  filter,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
rate  of  flow  will  not  increase  directly  proportionally  to  the 
pressure.  An  example  of  this  type  of  precipitate  is  ferric 
hydroxide.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  a  precipitate  of 
the  nature  of  sand,  that  is.of  a  very  coarse,  granular  character, 
the  size  of  the  capillaries  is  not  lessened  by  increase  in  pressure, 
and  the  rate  of  flow  will  increase  proportionally  to  the  pressure. 

Previous  experimental  work  illustrates  this  point  very 
clearly.  Lewis  and  Almy,1  using  a  chromium  hydroxide 
sludge,  which  is  noncrystalline  and  easily  compressed,  found 
that  the  rate  varied  approximately  as  the  fourth  root  of  the 
pressure.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  n,  the  exponent  of 
the  pressure,  they  found  to  be  0.27. 

Sperry,'  using  a  suspension  of  kieselguhr  in  water,  found 
that  the  rate  varied  directly  as  the  pressure,  thus  showing 
that,  for  a  non compressible  solid,  the  value  of  n  is  1.0.  In 
the  formula  which  Sperry  derives,  he  takes  the  exponent  of 
the  pressure  to  be  1.0  in  all  cases,  which,  as  proved  by  Lewis 

i  Tm»  Jol-mal.  4  (1912).  528. 

'Hid, 

'Chtm.  U*  E«r  .  1»  (1916),  198. 
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and  Almy,  and  by  the  results  described  in  this  article,  is 
entirely  erroneous. 

The  value  of  m,  the  exponent  of  the  volume  of  filtrate,  is 
undoubtedly  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.0.  Lewis 
and  Almy  found  it  to  be  0.81  for  their  chromium  hydroxide 
sludge,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  limit  of  variation  is  from 
0.8  to  1.2. 

In  order  to  study  the  application  of  Equation  2,  we  have 
two  types  of  flow  to  consider,  namely:  (1)  constant  pressure 
throughout  the  filtering  cycle;  (2)  constant  rate  of  flow 
throughout  the  filtering  cycle. 

In  the  first  case,  with  pressure  constant,  Equation  2  be- 


d_V     K,  A' 
d«  "  v- 

On  any  particular  press,  A  is  constant,  and  hence 
V-dV  -  K.dfl. 


<".  +  !> 


-  K,e  + 


(3) 

■  o, 


the  constant  of  integration  drops  out  since  when  8 

V  =  0. 

Now  we  have  a  means  of  determining  whether  m  is  equal  to 
1.0,  since  if 

m  -  l 

V  -  Kjtf  (-1) 
Let  y  -  V*  and  i  —  8,  then  Equation  4  is  y  -  Kr, 
which  is  the  equation  for  a  straight  line. 

Consequently,  if  we  plot  V  against  0,  and  the  resulting 
curve  is  a  straight  line,  Equation  4  is  true,  and  m  -  1 .  This 
must  be  so,  since  if  m  were  not  equal  to  unity,  but  equal,  let 
us  say,  to  2,  then  Equation  4  would  rightly  be 

V  -  K,0, 

and  if  we  plotted  V*  against  8  for  such  an  equation  it  would 
not  result  in  a  straight  line. 

In  the  second  type  of  flow,  namely,  constant  rate  of  flow, 
Equation  2  becomes 

^-constant  -^^or  (5) 

Therefore,  from  Equation  5  we  have  a  means  of  determin- 
ing n,  because 

mlog  V  -  logK^  +  nlog P  (6) 

and  by  plotting  log  V  against  log  P  for  runs  made  at  constant 
rate  of  flow,  the  slope  of  the  resulting  log  curve  is  *-  and 
knowing  m,  we  find  n. 


Experimental  Work 

In  the  experiments  herein  described,  the  application  of  the 
filter  equation  to  the  filtering  of  defecated  sugar  solutions 
by  means  of  standard  Sweetland  filter  presses  was  studied. 
The  sludge  used  was  that  obtained  by  the  coagulation  of 
albumins,  gums,  and  other  organic  matter  by  addition  of 
lime,  and  by  boiling  the  resulting  solution.  Kieselguhr 
is  added  to  the  sludge  in  order  to  form  a  lattice  work  base  on 
the  filter  cloth,  which  makes  the  cake  porous.  If  kieselguhr 
were  not  added,  the  slimy  precipitate  would  almost  imme- 
diately clog  up  the  pores  of  the  filter  cloth  and  prevent 
filtration. 

A  copper  triangular  weir  was  constructed  and  placed  on  the 
outlet  of  one  of  the  presses,  by  means  of  which  the  rate  of 
flow  of  the  press  was  accurately  determined.  A  pressure 
gage  was  placed  on  the  inlet  of  the  press,  and  the  pressure 
or  the  rate  of  flow,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  regulated  at 
will  by  a  hand  valve  between  the  press  and  the  pump.  The 
latter  was  of  the  centrifugal  type  delivering  at  a  maximum 
of  about  70  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  pressure. 

The  tests  were  made  on  the  press  while  it  was  operating 
on  the  regular  plant  schedule,  the  only  change  being  in  the 
variation  of  the  pressures  and  rate  of  flow  as  needed.  The 
regular  cycle  of  operation  is  to  filter  the  juice  for  1.5  hrs., 
then  sluice  the  cake  off  with  the  water  sluice  without  opening 
the  clam-shell,  and  repeat.  The  clam-shell  is  opened  once 
every  8  hrs.  for  thorough  cleansing  of  the  cloths.  In  these 
experiments  the  1.5-hr.  cycle  was  taken  for  the  testing  period. 
Readings  of  temperature,  specific  gravity,  rate,  and  pressure 
were  made  every  5  min.  during  the  test. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  one  test  was  made  on  the  press 
operating  exactly  under  normal  plant  control,  that  is,  allowing 
the  plant  operator  to  change  the  pressure  and  rate  of  flow  as 
he  normally  does.  This  run  is  described  on  the  graphs  as 
"Regular  Operation."  It  was  essentially  a  constant  rate  of 
flow  run,  as  is  shown  on  Graph  3,  the  volume-time  curve 
being  approximately  a  straight  line. 

Graph  1  shows  the  result  of  plotting  V  against  the  time 
for  several  runs  made  at  constant  pressures,  ranging  from 
20  lbs.  to  62  lbs.  These  graphs  are  all  straight  lines  after  a 
few  minutes  at  the  start,  during  which  time  the  cake  has  not 
formed  sufficiently  to  give  uniform  filtering  conditions.  As 
shown  in  Equation  4,  the  fact  that  the  square  of  the  volume  of 
liquid  does  vary  as  the  first  power  of  the  time  shows  that 
the  exponent  m  of  the  volume  V  in  the  filter  equation 
must  be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal,  to  1.0  for  this  particular 
sludge. 

Graph  2  shows  the  method  of  determining  n,  the  exponent 
of  the  pressure  term  in  Equation  2.  From  Equation  5  it  was 
shown  that,  for  runs  made  at  constant  rate  of  flow,  log  V  could 
be  plotted  against  log  P,  and  the  slope  of  the  line  would  be 
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jjj.  Since  we  have  found  that  m  =  1.0  for  this  sludge  at  least, 
the  slope  of  the  line  must  l>e  equal  to  n.  For  the  three  runs 
that  are  plotted  on  Graph  2  the  values  of  n  arc  found  to  be 
1.7,  2.1,  and  2.3,  giving  an  average  value  of  2.0. 

At  first  thought  this  value  of  n  »=  2  appears  entirely 
inexplicable.  It  means  that  the  rate  of  flow  of  liquid  through 
the  filter  was  pro]>ortional  to  the  square  of  the  pressure,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  rate  could  not  increase  more  than 
directly  proportional  to  the  pressure,  because  of  Poiseuilles' 
formula,  in  which  the  rate  varies  directly  as  the  pressure. 
However,  a  reasonable  explanation  can  be  made  of  such  a 
value  of  n  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  filter  cake. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sludge  contained  a  very 
slimy,  gummy  precipitate,  which  was  mixed  with  kieselguhr 
to  aid  filtration.  Now  kieselguhr  is  a  substance  which  is 
very  porous,  the  microscope  revealing  a  structure  similar  to 
coke.  We  may  conceive  of  the  filter  cake  as  built  up  first 
of  a  lattice  work  of  grains  of  kieselguhr.  Then  at  low  pressure 
the  slimy  organic  precipitate  tends  to  fill  up  the  space  ftclirfm 
these  grains  of  kieselguhr,  as  filtration  proceeds.  Rut  as  the 
pressure  increases,  there  is  a  tendency  to  force  this  slimy 
precipitate  into  the  pores  of  the  kieselguhr,  thereby  failing 
to  fill  up  the  voids  between  the  grains  of  kieselguhr  as  fast 
as  though  the  base  was  of  a  nonjxirous  nature,  such  as  grains 
of  sand.  This  would  allow  more  free  space  for  the  liquid  to 
flow  through  than  was  afforded  at  lower  pressure,  and  hence 
the  rate  would  be  increased  more  than  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  pressure.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  this  result  will 
be  obtained  only  when  tiro  solids  are  in  suspension,  one  of 
which  will  be  of  a  porous  nature,  such  as  kieselguhr.  Any 
single  solid  in  a  sludge  will  give  a  value  of  n  which  is  less  than 
unity. 

Since  we  have  now  determined  n  and  m  in  the  equation 
d«  v- 

it  is  possible  to  calculate  K  from  the  data  for  rates,  pressures, 
and  volumes  of  filtrate,  since  we  know  the  area  of  the  filtering 
surface. 

Use  ok  the  Filtration  Equation 

Obviously,  these  values  of  K,  m,  and  n  apply  only  to  this 
one  sludge,  precipitated  under  particular  conditions,  and  of 
a  definite  specific  gravity  and  temperature.  Hence  the 
numerical  values  of  the  constants  arc  of  importance  at  present 
only  to  the  user  of  such  a  sludge.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however, 
the  great  value  of  an  extensive  accumulation  of  data  on  these 
constants  from  which  comparative  estimation  of  the  values 
of  K,  m,  and  n  can  be  made  for  any  particular  sludge  under 
consideration. 

As  noted  by  Lewis  and  Almy,  the  real  importance  of  the 
filtration  equation  is  in  affording  a  means  of  determining  the 
area  of  filtering  surface  required  for  any  definite  amount  of 
sludge  for  which  the  constants  are  known.  The  constants 
can  be  determined  on  a  small  laboratory  filter  press,  and  from 
them  the  size  of  installation  required  for  the  plant  can  be 
calculated. 

For  example,  let  us  say  we  have  made  runs  on  a  laboratory 
press  for  the  sludge  to  lie  used.  We  have  determined  the  con- 
stants K,  m,  and  n  for  the  sludge  at  the  temperature  to  be  used 
in  the  plant,  and  we  have  found  the  filter  area  necessary  on  the 
small  press  to  give  us  a  certain  rate  of  flow— in  cu.  ft.  per  hr. 
Now  if  we  know  the  amount  of  sludge  to  be  handled  in  the 
plant,  and  the  allowable  time  for  filtration,  we  can  at  once 
calculate  the  area  of  filter  surface  by  substituting  in  the  filter 
equation  the  proper  rate  of  flow,  and  solving  for  the  area. 

CONSTANT  RATE  OF  FLOW  SUPERIOR  TO  CONSTANT  PRESSURE 

— It  was  also  proposed  to  demonstrate  whether  it  is  better  to 
increase  the  pressure  on  a  filter  press  to  its  maximum  at  the 


beginning  of  a  run,  and  hold  it  constant,  or  to  run  a  constant 
rate  of  flow,  which  means  increasing  the  pressure  gradually 
throughout  the  filtering  time.  We  liave  plotted  two  set"  of 
curves  which  demonstrate  clearly  the  superiority  of  a  constant 
rate  of  flow  over  constant  pressure  when  there  is  a  compres- 
sible solid  in  the  sludge. 

Graph  3  shows,  for  several  runs,  total  volume  delivered 
at  any  time.  It  is  seen  that  the  "constant  rate  of  flow" 
curves  pass  the  constant  pressure  curves,  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  cycle  the  volume  of  filtrate  delivered  is  very  markedly 
greater. 

Graph  4  demonstrates  in  a  different  manner  the  same 
superiority  of  constant  rate  of  flow.  Here  we  have  plotted 
the  average  rate  of  flow  at  any  time,  I,  against  /.  This  time 
is  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  sluicing  of  the  previous 
cake.  This  sluicing  time  lias  been  estimated  at  10  min.  The 
average  rate  of  flow  is  the  total  volume  filtered  at  time  t 
divided  by  t,  where  t  is  again  measured  from  the  beginning  of 
sluicing.  This  curve  indicates  the  proper  length  of  time  for 
the  filtering  cycle.  On  such  a  press  as  the  Sweetland,  the 
|K>int  of  maximum  average  rate  of  flow  is  not  the  point  to 
sluice  the  press.  The  decrease  in  rate  of  flow  as  the  maximum 
is  passed  must  be  balanced  against  the  labor  of  sluicing  and 
the  extra  amount  of  wash  water  to  be  handled.  Conse- 
quently, the  point  at  which  filtration  should  be  stopped  will  be 
somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  maximum  on  the  curve.  How- 
ever, Graph  4  shows  conclusively  the  advantage  of  constant 
rate  of  flow,  as  the  constant  pressure  curves  reach  their 
maximum  very  early  in  the  cycle,  and  then  fall  off  rapidly, 
while  the  constant  rate  of  flow  curves  have  not  yet  reached 
their  maximum. 

These  results  are  most  conclusive  in  showing  that  the 
pressure  should  be  increased  gradually,  and  not  immediately 
raised  to  its  maximum,  in  the  filtration  of  compressible 
solids.  Initial  high  pressure  forces  the  precipitate  into  the 
pores  of  the  filter  cloth  and  forms  a  layer  through  which  it  is 
very  hard  to  force  the  liquid.  This  d<x>s  not  apply  to  non- 
compressible  solids,  such  as  sand,  where  the  pressure  can  be 
increased  at  will,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  filter  cloth. 

Further  research  work  is  at  present  being  carried  out  by 
the  Massachuset  ts  Institute  of  Technology  School  of  Chemical 
Engineering  Practice  of  the  study  of  the  laws  of  filtration 
suggested  by  these  tests,  and  other  articles  will  be  published 
in  the  future  as  the  work  is  completed. 

Summary 

Commercial  scale  tests  are  descried  on  the  filtration  of 
defecated  sugar  solutions. 
The  fundamental  filter  equation 

dV  ^  KA'  P* 
de"     V " 

as  pro|>osed  by  W.  K.  Ixwis,  is  studied,  and  values  of  n  and 
m  are  determined  for  one  sludge.  The  application  of  the 
equation  to  the  design  of  industrial  filter  installations  is 

discussed. 

Constant  rate  of  flow  is  shown  by  tests  to  be  markedly 
superior  to  constant  pressure  for  filtration  of  compressible 
solids. 
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The  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  in  a  recent  "Technical 
Note,"  discuses  the  cause  of  glue  stains  on  wood  and  suggests 
means  of  diminishing  this  effect.  Such  stains  can  be  almost 
entirely  removed  with  an  oxalic  acid  solution,  and  still  better 
results  are  sometimes  obtained  by  using  a  sodium  sulfite 
solution  first. 
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The  Thermal  Decomposition  of  Shales.    I— Heat  Effects 11 


By  Ralph  H. 


The  methods  of  recovering  oil  from  oil  shales  are  discussed 
in  so  many  recent  articles  that  they  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  at  present,  the  only  known 
methods  involve  the  principle  of  destructive  distillation.'  5'-' 
This  being  the  case,  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
thermal  decomposition  of  shale  have  been  studied.  The 
results  of  this  research  will  be  published  in  two  papers. 
The  present  one  deals  with  the  manner  in  which  the  shale 
decomposes  under  the  influence  of  heat,  while  the  subse- 
quent article  describes  a  method  for  the  determination  of 
tho  heat  of  reaction  involved  when  the  organic  material  of 
the  shale  decomposes  Jo  form  oil. 

Origin-  or  Oil  Shales 

definition — Oil  shale  is  defined4  as  an  argillaceous  or 
shaley  deposit  from  which  petroleum  may  be  obtained  by 
distillation  but  not  by  trituration  or  treatment  with  solvents. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  those  shaley  deposits  which  are 
saturated  with  asphalt  or  petroleum  and  from  which  the 
bituminous  matter  can  be  removed  by  such  solvents  as  carbon 
bisulfide  and  benzene,  but  the  term,  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  throughout  this 
paper,  excludes  the  oil-bearing  shales  and  applies  only  to 
those  which  contain  little  or  no  bitumen  soluble  in  the  or- 
dinary organic  solvents. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  oil-forming  materials 
from  which  the  oil  is  produced  is  little  understood.  Professor 
Cram  Brown  has  given  the  name  "kerogen"  to  the  material 
in  Scottish  shale  which,  on  destructive  distillation,  yields 
oil.'  He  defines  it  as  neither  petroleum  nor  bitumen,  but 
a  substance  yielding  petroleum  and  ammonium  compounds 
on  distillation. 

nomenclature — Some  confusion  is  apt  to  arise  as  a 
result  of  the  designations  of  the  various  products  formed 
one  from  the  other.  A  bitumen  is  usually  defined  as  a 
natural  or  pyrogenous  hydrocarbon  which  may  or  may  not 
contain  oxygen,  nitrogen,  or  sulfur,  and  which  is  largely 
soluble  in  carbon  bisulfide.  Abraham 1  calls  the  insoluble 
compounds,  such  as  are  found  in  shales,  pyrobitumens. 
Engler*  classifies  as  bitumens  the  whole  series  of  products 
which  are  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  or 
animal  fats,  waxes,  or  residues.  This  latter  definition 
would  include  the  insoluble  substances,  such  as  kerogen  and 
pyrobitumens,  as  well  as  the  soluble  ones.  Since  the  terms 
"kerogen"  and  "pyrobitumen"  have  been  used  to  designate 
the  insoluble  substance,  the  word  ''bitumen"  in  this  paper 
will  be  restricted  to  the  soluble  hydrocarbons. 

inspissated  PETROLEUM' — Little  is  known  as  to  the 
origin  or  nature  of  kerogen  or  other  organic  material  in 
the  slialc.  That  all  of  the  organic  or  carbonaceous  matter 
does  not  produce  oil  is  known.7  E.  H.  Cunningham-Craig 
attributes  the  origin  of  kerogen  to  inspissated  or  dried-up 
petroleum.  He  concludes  that  the  oil  shale  stratum  is 
a  former  oil-bearing  formation  which,  under  the  action 
of  heat,  has  evaporated  and  dried  up,  leaving  petroleum 
residues  which  have  become  insoluble  by  polymerization. 1 
Other  authorities  are  not  inclined  to  accept  this  theory, 
as  they  sec  no  substantial  evidence  of  petroleum  having 
passed  through  the  formation. 
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resin  theory— H.  R.  J.  Conacher,'  on  the  basis  of 
microscopic  examination,  describes  the  organic  matter 
in  the  slialc  as  (1)  carbonaceous  bits  of  plants  with  occa- 
sional small  spores,  (2)  yellow  bodies  Mieved  to  l)e  algae, 
spores,  or  oil  globules,  (3)  shells  of  minute  crustaceans, 
and  bones,  teeth,  and  scales  of  fish,  and  (4)  sand  grains. 
Shale  portions  rich  in  animal  remains  give  small  yields  of  oil. 
Those  rich  in  vegetable  remains  give  a  greater  yield  of  oil. 
The  yellow  bodies  in  the  foregoing  tests  arc  considered 
vegetable  matter.  New  Brunswick,  Colorado,  and  Utah 
shales  do  not  contain  many  of  these  yellow  Iwdies.  They 
are  thought  to  be  fragments  of  resins  set  free  by  decay  Biid 
oxidation  of  materials  of  which  they  were  onee  a  part.  Sol- 
ubility of  resins  decreases  with  age;  therefore  the  theory 
that  failure  to  extract  them  by  solvents  proves  that  these 
bodies  are  not  resins  is  of  no  value.  Resinous  materials 
from  coal  yield  on  oxidation  the  same  products  as  obtained 
from  torbanites. 

Jones  and  Wheeler'  report  that  by  extraction  of  common 
coal  with  pyridine  and  reextraction  of  this  extract  with  chloro- 
form, coal  can  be  resolved  into  cellulosie  and  resinic  parts. 
On  distillation  of  the  former  they  obtained  phenols,  while 
the  latter  gave  paraffins,  olrfines,  and  naplithenes. 

another  theoht — D.  R.  Stuart10  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  kerogen  may  come  from  different  kinds  of  organic 
matter,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  by  the  action  of  microbes 
under  social  conditions,  the  product  dejiending  upon  the 
microbe  and  the  starting  material.  The  kerogen,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  the  remains  of  certain  kinds  of  vegetable 
matter,  like  pine  pollen  or  lyeopod  spores.  He  actually 
prepared  oils  very  similar  in  properties  to  shale  oil  by  the 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  7f>  per  cent  fuller's  earth  and  2") 
per  cent  lycopodium  spore  dust. 

organic  remains— Engler"  chooses  to  fit  the  origin 
of  the  pyrobitumens  of  shales  into  the  whole  scheme  of 
bitumen  and  petroleum  formation  from  organic  remains, 
successive  polymerization  and  decomposition  playing  a 
very  important  part  both  in  the  character  of  the  petroleum 
and  in  the  bitumen  formed. 

By  the  decay  of  fats,  waxes,  and  other  animal  and  plant 
remains  there  are  produced  free  fatty  acids,  wax  esters, 
and  hydrocarbons  of  the  type  of  adipocere.montan  waxes,  and, 
perhaps,  ozokerite.  These  are  soluble  in  Itenzene,  carbon 
bisulfide,  etc.  Part  of  this  material  may  condense  and  polym- 
erise to  form  what  Engler  chooses  to  call  polybitumens. 
These  are  infusible  and  insoluble,  and  are  found  in  nature 
as  the  insoluble  part  of  the  Scottish,  Austrian,  and  Autnn 
shales.  These,  under  the  action  of  heat,  may  go  over  to 
soluble  bitumens,  small  amounts  of  which  are  always  found 
in  the  shale,  and  which  may  also  be  found  in  nature  as  mal- 
thas, etc.  Disintegrating  further  under  the  action  of  heat 
and  pressure,  these  compounds  go  over  to  natural  petroleum 
as  we  find  it  in  wells,  and  this,  on  polymerization,  yields 
the  heavy  asphalts. 

Classification 
Shales  differ  considerably  among  themselves.  l:j>on 
destructive  distillation,  they  yield  products  differing  in 
character  even  though  they  be  produced  under  similar  con- 
ditions. It  is  estimated  that  Elko  Nevada  shales  will  pro- 
duce paraffin  wax  to  the  weight  of  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
oil  recovered,  whereas  the  New  Brunswick  shale  oil  contains 
but  little  paraffin.  The  oil  from  the  latter  resembles  Cali- 
fornia crude.  An  attempt  to  classify  the  various  hydro- 
carbons in  these  shales  leads  to  some  confusion,  but  a  partial 
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classification  on  the  basis  of  solubility  in  organic  solvents 
and  chemical  composition  is  possible. 

The  pyrobitumcn8,  which  form  bitumens  on  heating, 
may  be  further  subdivided  into  one  class  which  contains 
little  or  no  oxygen  and  another  which  does  contain  oxygen. 
Those  in  the  first  class  arc  called  asphaltic  pyrobitumens 
because  they  resemble  asphalts,  which  contain  but  little 
oxygen.  They  are  infusible  and  insoluble,  and  include 
elatcrite,  wurtzellite,  albertite,  imposinite.  and  asphaltic 
pyrobituminous  shales.  The  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Quebec  shales  are  of  this  type. 

The  nonaaphaltic  pyrobitumens  are  those  which  contain 
oxygen  and  oxygenated  bodies,  but  are  also  insoluble  and 
infusible.  Into  this  class  fall  cannel  coals,  lignites,  tor- 
banites,  and  shales  containing  torbanite  material.  The 
Scottish  shale  belongs  in  this  category. 

Distribution 

Oil  shales  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  apparently 
unlimited  quantities.  In  Scotland  the  shale  oil  industry 
dates  back  to  1850."  France  began  to  develop  shales  in 
Autun  even  before  the  Scottish  industry  existed.  New  Zea- 
land has  several  times  attempted  to  use  them."  In  Australia 
several  large  deposits  and  some  very  rich  shales  occur.14 
In  Tasmania  there  are  extensive  deposits.14  In  Africa 
there  are  shales  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  Portugese  East 
Africa.1'  Spain  and  Serbia  also  have  oil  Bhales."  In  the 
western  hemisphere  they  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  South  America,"  in  Canada,14- 11  "  and  in  the  United 
States.1'  None  of  these  enormous  deposits,  except  the  Scot- 
tish oil  shales,  have,  as  yet,  been  worked  with  complete 
success. 

The  oil  shales  of  the  United  States  rival  in  quantity  the 
known  coal  deposits.  There  is  sufficient  oil  obtainable 
from  the  shales  of  Colorado,  Wj'oming,  and  Utah  to  supply 
the  United  States  for  several  generations."  Colorado 
alone  has  enough  shale  to  produce  58,000,000,000  barrels 
of  oil.11  When  it  is  remembered  that  less  than  8,000,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  have  been  taken  from  wells  in  this  country 
since  the  first  well  was  drilled  in  1850,  the  quantity  of  oil 
available  from  these  shales  begins  to  be  appreciated. 

Although  attention  is,  at  present,  centered  on  the  oil  shales 
of  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada,  it  is  only  because 
these  are  exceptionally  rich  in  oil-forming  material.  Other 
deposits  exist,"  and  as  methods  are  perfected  for  working 
shales  the  poorer  ones  will,  no  doubt,  be  utilized.  In  Ken- 
tucky there  are  quite  extensive  shale  beds  which,  though 
not  quite  so  rich  as  the  Colorado  shales,  yield  more  oil  than 
those  being  worked  in  Scotland  at  present. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  shale  available  for  oil  pro- 
duction is  the  factor  that  continually  encourages  investiga- 
tion in  the  face  of  all  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  problem. 

The  Petroi.etjm  Situation 

In  view  of  present-day  statistics  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  future  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  is  not 
encouraging.  The  figures  for  1920  show  that  some  110,000,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  were  imported  to  make  up  the  deficit  in 
home  production.  Fig.  1  illustrates  the  situation  as  it  stands. 

While  as  yet  the  maximum  production  of  petroleum 
in  this  country  has  not  been  reached,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  consumption  is  much  greater  than  the  production,  and 
the  consumption  is  expected  to  increase.  It  was  in  1895 
that  the  first  commercially  practical  automobile  was  dem- 
onstrated, and  at  the  beginning  of  1920  there  were  8,000,000 
automobiles,  1,000,000  trucks,  and  300,000  tractors  in  use. 
Further,  it  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  1921  there  will  be 
9,000,000  automobiles  and  trucks,  and  450,000  tractors 
in  use.    Aerial  navigation  is  yet  ahead,  but  may  be  expected 


Year 

Flo  I 

soon  to  consume  large  quantities  of  particularly  high-grade 
motor  spirit. 

That  oil  shale  can  be  utilized  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
caused  by  the  increased  consumption  of  petroleum  is  the 
opinion  of  our  best  authorities  on  the  subject.  In  this 
connection  we  may  quote  Dr.  Dean  E.  Winchester,*1  formerly 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey: 

After  spending  nearly  five  years  in  studying  the  oil  shales  of 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  these  very  shales 
that  the  cattlemen  and  farmers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
have  sworn  at  so  often  because  they  make  neither  good  farm 
land  nor  good  range,  will  yield  oil  in  sufficient  amounts  to  pre- 
vent the  rapid  decline  on  our  total  production  which  is  imminent 
if  no  new  source  of  petroleum  is  developed.  There  seems  to  be 
every  indication  that  in  the  near  future  (perhaps  ten  years) 
there  will  be  established  in  Colorado  and  Utah  an  industry  for 
mining  and  distilling  of  oil  shales  which  will  rival  in  size  any 
mining  or  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Field  Observation 

An  inspection  trip  to  the  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada 
districts  during  the  summer  of  1920  revealed  the  fact  that 
considerable  work  of  a  certain  nature  is  being  done  toward 
the  development  of  these  shales.  Several  retorts  have 
been  built  in  the  field,  but  none  of  them  are  operating  in 
any  regular  way.  Some  arc  small  one-unit  plants  operated 
for  demonstration  and  experimental  purposes  only.  Some 
of  the  schemes  will  probably  never  work  and  are  intended 
more  for  promoting  purposes  and  the  sale  of  stock  than 
for  actual  production  of  oil.  Others  are  making  every  ef- 
fort to  produce  a  retort  which  will  successfully  distil  these 
shales.  Almost  all  of  the  development  seems  to  be  toward 
the  perfecting  of  a  retort  which  will  produce  oil,  without 
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consideration  of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  oil  produced. 
None  of  the  oil  is,  as  yet,  being  refined,  and  when  refining 
operations  are  begun  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  oil  will 
be  found  deficient  in  quality,  and  some  of  the  retorts  that 
are  furthest  advanced,  at  present,  may  have  to  be  redesigned 
completely  to  meet  the  necessity  of  producing  a  marketable 
oil.  Let  it  be  said  that  this  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the  plants 
in  the  field.  Some  are  studying  all  of  the  conditions,  each 
one  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  other,  and  are  making  definite 


Thermal  Decomposition  of  Shales 

Oil  shales  are  but  little  soluble  in  organic  solvents,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  They  are  not,  therefore,  hydrocarbons 
of  the  type  of  gilsonite*  grahamite)M  ozokerite,"  or  asphalt. 
Shales  must  be  distilled  to  recover  the  oil  and  ammonia  prod- 
ucts from  them.  The  oil  is  said  to  come  from  a  specific 
pyrobituminous  material,  and  not  from  the  entire  organic 
remains  in  the  shale.  From  Scottish  shale,  oil  is  said  to  come 
from  kerogen.  In  any  case,  upon  destructive  distillation 
of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  pyrobituminous  substances, 
hydrocarbons  of  the  nature  of  paraffins,  olefines,  and  aro- 
ma tics  are  produced.7- " 

The  hydrocarbons,  when  distilled  off  and  fractionated, 
yield  low-boiling,  intermediate,  and  high-boiling  fractions, 
just  as  do  naturally  occurring  petroleums.  Many  retorts 
have  been  designed  to  distil  these  shales,  and  each  is  based 
on  the  designer's  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  shales 
decompose.  For  the  most  part  the  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent 
that,  upon  breaking  down,  the  kerogen  or  other  pyrobitumens 
yield,  directly,  petroleum  oils.  Many  think  that  they 
yield,  first,  gasoline-like  products;  second,  heavier  products, 
such  as  kerosene;  next,  gas  oil ;  and  so  on  as  the  temperature 
increases.  Others  believe  they  yield  a  wide  range  of  products 
directly,  that  is  to  say,  each  molecule  of  kerogen  will  de- 
compose into  gasoline,  kerosene,  etc.,  in  essentially  one  step. 
In  this  case  the  gravity  of  the  oil  should  not  appreciably 
increase  as  the  temperature  rises.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
in  this  work  that  neither  of  the  above  conceptions  is  correct. 
The  first  product  of  decomposition  was  found  to  be  a  heavy 
semisolid  or  solid  bitumen  which  is  soluble  in  benzene 
and  carbon  bisulfide,  and  it  was  found  that  the  formation 
of  the  petroleum  oil  is  a  result  of  the  cracking  of  this  heavy 
bitumen.  This  is  in  accord  with  Engler's  deduction"  that 
certain  pyrobitumens,  when  heated  to  certain  temperatures, 
become  soluble  in  organic  solvents.  Table  I  shows  some 
of  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  materials  of  this  nature." 

Ta»l*  I — Ihcuau  ni  Solubility  or  Sjul*  ukk  IUatino 


Sot.  UK 


Before 
Heating  Temp. 
Percent  *C. 


Dur 
24  tari. 

Additional  94  hn. 
Additional  24  hn. 

0.5  hr. 

24  hr.. 
■ii  hrs, 


After  Hcaiiux 
Additional 

Percent 
0.34  I 
3.74  j 
0.00 


3.58 


Shale  from  N.S. 
Australia 

Shale  front  N.  S. 
Australia 

Shale  from  N.  S. 
Auit.-.J.a 


Wain.  1.40 
1.40 


250 


300 
800 


400 
400 


2  day. 

Additional 

2  d.ri 

Additional 

1  hr. 

Additional 


8  day. 

8  day. 

2  hn. 
2  hn. 
2  hr., 


1.211 
0.70 
0.40 ) 

1.331 
0.73  | 

28.50) 
7. SOj 


2.31 
2.00 


36.3 


J4 


65.2 


1/  this  deduction  is  correct  it  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  if  proved  experimentally  would  define  methods  for 
shale  distillation  superior  to  the  ones  now 
mental  work  was  carried  out  as  follows: 

experimental  methods— The  finely  ground  shale, 
60-mcsh,  was  placed  in  a  2-in.  iron  tube,  20  in.  long.  The 
tube  was  capped  at  both  ends  and  fitted  with  a  pressure 


gage.  The  whole  was  placed  in  a  rotary-type,  gas-heated 
furnace  in  which  it  was  possible  to  control  the  temperature 
very  accurately.  A  base-metal  thermocouple  was  also 
placed  in  the  tube  with  the  shale.  The  shale  was  heated 
in  this  apparatus  for  periods  of  time  ranging  from  1  to  8 
hrs.  It  was  then  taken  out  and  examined,  and  the  amount 
of  soluble  material  in  it  was  determined.  Observations  were 
made  on  the  temperature  and  pressure  as  the  heating  pro- 
gressed. 

It  was  found  that  in  some  cases  when  the  shale  was  heated 
for  6  hrs.  around  390°  C,  no  apparent  change  occurred. 
Little  gas  was  given  off,  as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  pressure  remained  around  25  or  30  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Slight 
increase  in  solubility  was  noted,  but  the  shale  in  general 
maintained  its  hard,  rubber-like  texture.  In  other  experi- 
ments only  a  few  degrees  higher  (394°  to  398°),  and  in  one 
case  at  the  same  temperature,  decided  changes  were  noted. 
The  pressure  suddenly  rose  after  the  shale  became  heated  up, 
and  remained  around  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  product  was 
a  black  tar-like  mass  with  the  shale  residue  suspended  in  it 
Upon  extraction  with  benzene  this  yielded  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  soluble  material,  as  compared  to  1.5  to  2.9  per  cent  on 
the  original  shale. 

It  was  not  possible  in  these  experiments  to  keep  the  tubes 
entirely  tight,  and  some  gas  and  vapors  usually  escaped. 
This  rendered  the  results  inconclusive.  Although  a  heavy 
product  was  obtained,  as  was  expected,  it  could  easily  have 
been  the  result  of  the  light  vapors  having  been  lost  by  dis- 
tillation, but  the  results  did  show  that  a  decided  change 
taking  place  in  the  shale,  and  this  at  a  quite  definite  I 
ture. 

The  pyrometer  used  in  these  determinations  was  of  the 
ordinary  base-metal  type  and  was,  unfortunately,  equipped 
with  a  relatively  low  resistance  indicator,  which  rendered 
the  results  somewhat  questionable.  On  this  account  other 
means  of  studying  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  were 
adopted. 

The  final  method  was  to  distil  the  finely  pulverized  shale 
under  atmospheric  pressure  in  a  small,  electrically  heated, 
brass  retort,  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  apparatus  had  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  temperature  could  be  controlled  accurately 
and  could  be  measured  to  within  the  experimental  error 
of  the  mercury  thermometer.  Also,  it  was  desirable  that 
the  distillation  be  made  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  run  was  made  as  follows:  About  25  g.  of  shale  were 
placed  in  the  retort.  After  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
bath  had  reached  that  at  which  it  was  desired  to  make  the 
run,  the  retort  was  set  in  place  and  allowed  to  heat  for  1  hr. 
20  min.  The  temperature  was  measured  by  means  of  a 
500°  C.  nitrogen-filled  mercury  thermometer  placed  in  the 
bath.  In  one  run  thermometers  were  placed  both  in  the 
retort  and  in  the  metal  bath  in  order  to  determine  the  tem- 
perature lag  through  the  shale.  It  was  found  that  the  center 
of  the  retort  attained  the  temperature  of  the  bath  within 
20  min.;  hence,  in  order  that  all  the  shale  might  stay  at  the 
desired  temperature  for  an  hour,  the  heating  was  continued 
for  1  hr.  20  min.  Preliminary  tests  had  shown  that  if  the 
shale  did  not  decompose  at  a  given  temperature  within  an 
hour  it  could  be  heated  at  that  same  temperature  for  several 
hours  with  no  apparent  change.  During  the  determination 
the  thermometer  was  not  used  in  tho  retort,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  but  was  placed  directly  in  the  bath.  It  was  only 
the  highest  temperature  that  was  of  interest  and,  of  course, 
this  could  be  more  easily  obtained  in  the  bath  than  elsewhere. 
The  oil  that  distilled  over  was  caught  and  measured. 

After  the  shale  had  been  heated  for  1  hr.  it  was  removed 
from  the  retort  and  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  extractor  with 
carbon  bisulfide  to  remove  the  heavy  oil  or  bitumen  which 
had  formed  but  had  not  distilled  over.   This  bitumen  was 
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freed  from  carbon  bisulfide  by  evaporation,  and  weighed. 
Several  runs  were  made,  varying  the  temperature  by  small 
increments  each  time. 

determinations — The  shale  used  was  from  the  Parachute 
Creek  district  near  Grand  Valley,  Colorado.  It  had  the 
following  properties. 

Massivs  Trm  Suai.* 


Specific  eravity  I  *W) 

Specific  heat  M.2.1 

Mimture,  prr  cent  O.  13 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent  (13  (H) 

A»h  per  cent  47  00 


Oil  yield  per  ton.  «»l  63  ,V> 

Solubil.t,  in  CS,.  per  cent  1.90 

Run  /—This  run  was  made  as  described  above,  with  the  bath 
kept  at  from  'A7X°  to  375°  C.  Kighty-five  hundredths  of  a  gram 
of  oil  distilled  over  and  1.45  g.  of  heavy  bitumen  were  extracted 
from  the  residue.  The  shule  was  but  slightly  changed  in  ap- 
pearance, and  had  not  !ost  its  hard  massive  texture. 

Run  2—  This  run  on  124  g.  was  like  the  previous  one.  except 
that  the  temperature  was  kept  at  :W4°  to  380°  C.  One  and 
three-tenths  grams  of  light  oil  were  obtained,  with  1  52  g.  of  heavy 
bitumen.  Little  change  was  seen  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  shale;  it  was,  however,  slightly  darker. 

Run  J— This  run  was  made  at  3Wi°  to  400°  C.  One  and  scven- 
tenths  grams  of  light  oil  were  collected  and  I  '.!  g.  of  bitumen. 
No  noticeable  difference  had  occurred  in  the  api>earancc  of  the 
shale. 

Run  4 — A  run  at  4-5"  C.  yielded  4.2  g.  of  light  oil  and  4  93  g. 
of  heavy  bitumen.  The  character  of  the  residue  was  decidedly 
changed.  It  was  a  dry  coke-like  mass  which  could  lie  easily 
pulveriied  with  the  fingers  to  an  impalpable  powder,  the  original 
hardness  and  general  character  of  the  shale  having  been  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  bitumen  recovered 
was  about  1. 


Run  5 — This  decided  change  within  25"  suggested  that  val- 
uable information  might  be  gained  by  taking  an  intermediate 
step.  In  a  run  made  at  410°  C.  the  amount  of  light  oil  was 
2  So  g  .  and  the  amount  of  bitumen  was  6  4  g.  This  bitumen, 
when  extracted  and  dried,  was  of  a  rather  rubl>er-like  texture. 
The  residue  left  in  the  retort  before  extraction  was  not  a  dried 
coke  mass  as  in  Run  4,  but  a  sticky,  tarry  conglomeration  which 
held  together  quite  tenaciously.  The  following  arc  the  tabulated 
results  of  the  five  runs: 


Heavy  Oil 

Temp. 

Ufbi  ou 

(Bitu 

men) 

Total  Oil 

Kim 

»c 

C  Percent 

o 

Per  cent 

G  Percent 

1 

374 

ON",         3  4 

141 

S  7 

2  30         9  1 

■ 

1.30  53 

1  .12 

h  J 

2  H2  11.4 

399 

1  70         7  0 

1.90 

: 

3  SO        14  9 

i 

42.1 

4  211        IK  S 

4  u:» 

19  6 

9  13        38  4 

5 

410 

2.53        10  2 

6.40 

25  6 

i»  SO        35.  H 

No  correction  has  been  made  in  these  figures  for  the  original 
l  .'.tti  per  cent  soluble  in  carbon  bisulfide  before  heating.  The 
figures  would,  of  course,  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  is  shown  above.    Fig.  3  is  the  graph  of  these  various  factors. 

interpretation  ok  results-  —The  interpretation  of 
tho  result*  of  the  experiments  just  described  is  plain  and 
important.  As  the  temperature  rises  in  each  successive 
determination,  increasing  amounts  of  oil  are  produced,  but 
the  quantity  is  rather  small.  At  between  400°  and  -110°  C. 
the  curve  suddenly  rises,  showing  a  complete  destruction 
of  the  insoluble  kerogen  bodies  in  the  shale.  The  temjiera- 
ture  limits  are  seen  to  be  close.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  kerogen  has  a  decomposition  temperature  which  is  definite 
to  within  10°  C. 

Although  it  is  seen  from  the  curves  that  light  oil  is  always 
produced,  more  of  the  heavy  bitumen  than  light  oil  is  pro- 
duced at  the  lower  temperatures.  At  the  temperature  of 
decomposition,  t.  e.,  where  the  curve  starts  abruptly  upward, 
by  far  the  largest  part  is  heavy  bitumen,  and  during  de- 
composition large  quantities  of  heavy  oil  are  produced,  with 
no  corresponding  increase  in  light  oil.  If  light  oil  had  been 
directly  produced  from  the  kerogen,  its  curve  would  have 
followed  the  heavy  bitumen  curve. 

Cracking  or  Shale  Oils 

Another  item  of  importance  in  connection  with  these 
decompositions  is  that  the  shales  decompose  at  temperatures 
above  the  point  where  cracking  will  take  place  to  a  limited 
extent.  It  is  seen  that  even  at  375°  C,  where  the  decom- 
position of  the  kerogen  was  relatively  slow,  some  light  oil 
was  formed,  but  cracking  became  rapid  at  almost  the  same 
temperature  as  that  at  which  the  shale  decomposes. 

The  break  and  descent  of  the  bitumen  curve  with  no  change 
in  the  total  quantity  of  oil  show  conclusively  that  the  heavy 
bitumen  is  decomposing  to  form  light  oils. 

Another  important  point  is  noted  here.  Various  dis- 
tillations of  this  Colorado  shale,  either  in  2-lb.  lots  or  20-lb. 
charges,  under  the  most  careful  conditions,  yielded  63  gal. 
of  oil  per  ton.  The  oil  obtained  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.921,  which  means  480  llw.  of  oil.  Add  to  this  20  lbs. 
of  gas  obtained,  and  we  have  500  lbs.,  or  25  |)er  cent  of  product 
per  ton  of  shale.  The  amount  of  product  obtained  when 
the  shale  was  heated  just  to  its  decomposition  temperature 
was  3(>  |ier  cent,  or  720  llns.  per  ton.  If  all  this  could  be  con- 
verted into  oil  of  0.921  specific  gravity,  it  would  yield  91.5 
gal.  of  oil  per  ton.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  cracking 
loss  if  the  tar  were  converted  into  light  oils  after  its  removal 
by  solvents.  This  calculation  is  included  to  show  that 
the  maximum  .hydrocarbon  yield  is  not  produced  by  the 
present  method  of  distillation  and  that  it  is  the  phenomenon 
of  cracking  that  produces  the  light  oils  with  which  the  in- 
dustry is  familiar 

These  deductions  place  shale  oil  on  the  same  basis  as 
cracked  products  from  naturally  occurring  petroleum. 
It  has  been  shown  that  little  or  no  gasoline  is  obtained  from 
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shale  as  a  primary  product.  The  gasoline  and  other  light 
cuts  from  shale  oil  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  gasoline 
obtained  by  cracking  petroleum.  They  are  highly  un- 
saturated; the  boiling  point  is  low  for  a  given  gravity  com- 
pared with  that  of  paraffin  hydrocarbons;  they  are  a  mixture 
of  paraffins,  olefines,  and  aromatics.7-"  This  would  indicate 
tliat  shale  oil  must  compete  with  cracked  products  as  to 
supplying  gasoline.    If  these  heavy  residua  can  be  cracked 

40  r  __  .  . 
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to  produce  motor  fuels,  other  heavy  residua  can  also  be 
utilized  for  the  same  purpose.  Development  will  be  along 
the  lines  of  improvement  of  cracking  processes  adaptable 
to  such  oils. 

Another  phase  of  the  situation  is  that,  although  gasoline 
is  the  product  most  in  demand  and  the  tendency  is  to  con- 
vert other  fractions  into  it,  all  of  the  crude  cannot  be  used 
in  this  way,  because  other  fractions,  such  as  kerosene,  gas  oil, 
lubricating  oil,  fuel  oil,  and  wax,  are  also  needed.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  the  shortage  in  crude,  and  not  that  of  gasoline, 
which  threatens.  As  high-grade  oils  (those  containing 
large  percentages  of  gasoline)  decrease,  more  gasoline  will 
liave  to  be  produced  by  the  cracking  of  heavy  fractions  of 
low-grade  oils.  As  cracking  processes  improve  and  heavy 
oils  arc  more  in  demand,  shale  oil  will  compete  favorably 
as  a  product  which  can  be  worked  up  into  motor  fuel. 

This  conception  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  com- 
mercial distillation  of  oil  shale.  It  shows  that  there  is  a 
certain  minimum  temperature  (which  will  probably  vary 
with  each  shale)  below  which  it  is  useless  to  heat  and  expect 
to  recover  oil  at  any  reasonable  rate.  Also,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  held  within  the  decomposition  range,  no  gasoline 
is  produced  as  a  primary  product.  It  is  fallacy  to  say  that 
a  certain  retort  will  yield  a  given  amount  of  gasoline  as  a 
primary  product.  The  retort  should  be  looked  upon  as  an 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  heavy  residua,  while  its 
efficiency  as  a  gasoline  producer  should  be  based  on  its 
adaptability  to  convert  these  heavy  oils  to  motor  fuel.  It 
is  not  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  bitumen  or  primary 
product  should  be  removed  by  solvents  before  cracking; 


in  fact,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  moBt  effective 
way  to  crack  it  is  while  it  is  yet  mixed  with  the  shale  residue, 
but  the  whole  problem  of  the  production  of  light  oils  should 
be  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cracking  of  heavy 
oils. 

With  this  information  as  a  guiding  principle,  a  conclusion 
may  be  reached  as  to  the  relation  that  shale  oils  will  bear 
in  making  up  the  shortage  due  to  the  increased  consumption 
of  petroleum. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  light  oil  is  obtained  by  the 
cracking  of  heavy  products  which  are  formed  when  the 
shale  is  heated  to  a  quite  definite  temperature.  This  means 
that  the  shale  retort  of  to-day  which  produces  light  oils 
is  being  used  as  a  cracking  still.  A  little  consideration  will 
show  that  it  may  be  made  a  very  efficient  one." 

Here  is  a  hydrocarbon  formed  from  the  decomposition 
of  microscopic  particles  of  material  disseminated  throughout 
a  mineral  mass,  and  this  hydrocarbon  is  formed  near  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  subsequently  cracked  to  form 
light  oils.  This  insures  uniform  distribution  of  heat  not 
usually  met  with  in  ordinary  processes.  Further,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  attending  the  cracking  of  oil  is 
the  removal  of  the  carbon  formed  and  deposited  in  the  still. 
In  the  Rittman  process  it  is  continually  scraped  down  by 
the  revolving  of  chains.  In  the  Burton  still  it  is  caught 
on  the  false  bottoms  of  the  still  and  thus  prevented  from 
caking  on  the  heated  lone.  In  the  case  of  a  shale  retort 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  used  in  Scotland,  it  is  being 
continually  removed  by  means  of  a  mass  of  mineral  matter 
so  great  that  the  amount  of  carbon  is  iasignificant. 

Without  the  use  of  steam  in  these  retorts  a  high  oil-yielding 
shale  will  yield  about  12  per  cent  of  carbon,  which  will  remain 
in  a  perfectly  dry,  finely  divided  condition  disseminated 
throughout  an  equally  dry  mineral  mass.  This  moves 
through  the  retort  without  difficulty,  and  no  carbon  troubles 
are  encountered. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  amount  of  bitumen  passing 
through  the  retort  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  shale. 
Other  heavy  residua,  such  as  bottoms  from  previous  runs 
or  from  petroleum  oil,  could  be  injected  into  the  retort 
and  cracked  to  light  oil  along  with  the  shale  residua.  The 
carbon  residue  would  be  materially  increased,  which  is  desir- 
able because  it  could  then  be  used  in  the  production  of  water 
gas  or  as  a  fuel  direct.  Shale  residues  from  the  straight 
distillation  of  shales  are,  at  present,  used  in  a  gas  producer 
for  the  production  of  fuel  for  retorting."  They  are  also 
being  used  as  solid  fuels.  It  need  not  be  emphasized  that 
additional  carbon  would  make  them  more  valuable. 

Conclusions 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  pyrobitumcw  do  not  decom- 
pose to  form  |>etroleum  oils  as  a  primary'  product  of  de- 
composition, but  that  the  first  substance  obtained  is  a  heavy 
solid  or  semisolid  bitumen.  This  bitumen  is  formed  at 
a  quite  definite  temperature,  the  formation  taking  place 
between  400°  and  -lltfC,  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
shale.  The  petroleum  oils  formed  from  the  shale  are  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  or  cracking  of  the  heavy  bitumen. 
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the  date  of  our  last  publication1  on  this  subject, 
petri-dish  tests  have  been  conducted  on  a  number  of  wood 
preservatives.  These  preservatives  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  prepared  by  the  Section  of  Derived  Products  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  with  the  idea  of  throwing 
further  light  on  the  relation  existing  be'wecn  their  toxicity 
and  chemical  and  physical  properties. 

Method 

The  petri-dish  method  used  was  essentially  that  described 
in  former  articles4  on  this  subject. 

The  petri-dish  cultures  were  placed  in  an  incubator  kept 
at  approximately  25s  C,  and  records  of  the  rate  and  nature 
of  growth  were  made  every  week  for  6  wks.  For  each  set 
of  concentrations  a  check  culture,  consisting  of  17  cc.  of 
agar  medium  plus  3  cc.  of  distilled  water,  was  prepared. 
The  killing  point  was  always  verified  once,  and  sometimes 
twice. 

The  fungus  used  was  Fomea  annostu  Ft.  This  organism 
is  a  rapid  wood  destroyer  and  grows  well  on  the  medium  used. 

The  petri-dish  method  has  been  followed  in  all  the  toxicity 
tests  conducted  at  the  Laboratory.1  Other  methods  of 
test  have  been  considered  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the 
impregnation  of  wood  or  sawdust  with  varying  dilutions 
of  the  preservatives,  but  these  appear  to  offer  no  advantages 
over  the  petri-dish  method,  using  an  agar  substrate,  except 
possibly  in  the  case  of  such  substances  as  copper  sulfate 
and  sine  chloride,  which  may  react  with  the 

The  petri-dish  method  has  the  followir 
other  laboratory  methods  considered: 

1 —  It  is  simple  and  rapid. 

2 —  It  requires  little  space  for  carrying  on  a  large  number 


■  Received  March  14,  1921. 
t  Published  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  J 
»  R.  M.  Fleming  and  C.  J.  Humphrey.  This  Jourhal,  T  (1915),  652. 

•  C.  J.  Humphrey  and  R.  M.  Fleming,  IMd.  I  (1914),  128;  see  also 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  BuUetin  1ST  (1915). 

•  The  method  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time  since  the  tests 
here  recorded  were  made,  from  3  to  5  yrs.  ago.  A  shaking  machine  for 
mixing  the  agar  and  preservatives  has  been  developed  which  is  of  particular 
advantage  with  the  more  difficultly  miscible  oils.  Also,  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  oils,  it  ha.  been  found  that  cooling  the  a  jar -preservative  mixture 
on  ice  fixes  the  finely  divided  oil  particle,  uniformly  in  the  medium,  con* 
stituting  a  decided  improvement.  Beef  extract  has  been  entirely  eliminated, 
since  it  is  of  no  particular  value  for  the  growth  of  the  fungi  and  in 
i.  a  detriment,  and  since  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
of  the  proteins  with  certain  of  the  | 


Laboratory,  Madison.  Wis. 

3 — It  permits  of  successive  growth  measurements  of  the 
fungus  to  determine  the  retardin'  effect  of  the  preservative  on 
the  organism,  which  data  are  essential  in  deriving  mathematical 
equations  to  express  the  relation  between  toxicity  and  fungus 


4 —  It  gives  a  more  uniform  mixture  of  preservative  and 
substrate  in  many  cases. 

5 —  No  organic  solvent  (diluting  agent),  such  as  alcohol, 
ether,  etc.,  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  concentra- 
tion. 

In  interpreting  all  laboratory  teste  on  toxicity  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  they  show  only  the  relative  antiseptic 
values  of  the  preservatives  and  give  an  indication  of  the 
minimum  amount  necessary  to  prevent  fungus  growth. 

The  commercial  value  of  a  preservative  depends  upon  a 
number  of  factors,  the  two  more  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  decay  prevention  being  (1)  toxicity,  and  (2)  perma- 
nence in  the  wood  under  service  conditions.  Under  approved 
impregnation  methods  used  commercially,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessary  penetration  the  antiseptic  requirements  are 
several  times  fulfilled  by  a  good  preservative,  such  as  coal- 
tar  creosote,  so  that  minor  differences  in  toxicity  would 
be  overshadowed  by  the  larger  quantity  of  preservative 


Results  of  the  Tests 

Table  1  gives  a  comparison  of  the  toxicity  of  beechwood 
creosote,  both  crude  and  distilled,  and  also  a  comparison 
between  the  phenolic  and  neutral  portions  of  fractions  of 
the  same  oil. 

Tarlk  1— Toxicity  or  Cams;  ako  Dt.Tn.Lin  Bucrwood 
and  rra  Nrctrai.  and  Actn  Portion. 


DRSCRirTION 

Commercial  beechwood 
creosote,  Sample  3359 

Total  distillate'  of 
above.  Sample  3459 

Portion  of  total  distil- 
late soluble  in  KOH. 


Distillation 
Limits 

•  C. 


caniUtior  of  Jihe 


Neutral  portion  of 

^•-JOO*  fraction. 

insoluble  in  KOH 
Phrnollc     portion  of 

195*-200*  fraction. 

soluble  in  KOH 


ISO"  260' 
19,'.'  21  Nl' 
195 '-200 • 


Killing  Point 
between 
(Per  cent) 

0  12  and  0  .24 
0.05  and  0.1 


0.025  and  0.05 


0  2  and  0.5    Prepared  in  laboratory 

0.075  and  0 . 1    Prepared  in  laborator  y 
fractious 


'  The  chemical  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  different  fri 
was  done  by  the  Section  of  Derived  Products  of  the  Forest  Product 
oratory  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  F.  Acree.    In  this  connection  see 
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Plats.  I 

Fig.  I — Fomts  anx.nu;  on  0  025  per  cent  concentration  of  jr.OH-soluhle 
portion  of  beechwood  creosote  distillate.  Sample  3400:  after  S  wk». 

Pic.  2 — Pomit  annoiut  on  0.09  per  cent  concentration  of  KOH-aoluble 
.phenolic)  portion  of  10S*-2OO*  C  fraction  of  total  distillate  of  beechwood 
creosote;  0  wks. 

Fig  3— Same  on  0  07S  per  cent  concentration;  S  wks. 

Pis  4 — Same  on  0.1  per  cent;  8  wks. 

Pig.  6 — Famti  KWlal  on  1  per  Cent  concentration  of  CresoU,  Sample  B, 
No.  3397;  0  «k«. 

Pig  0 — Same  on  0  OS  per  cent  coocentratioa  of  CresoU,  Sample  D,  No. 
3390:  0  wks 

The  total  distillate  is  fully  twice  as  toxic  as  the  com- 
mercial oil,  and  the  phenolic  portion  of  the  total  distillate 
(Plate  I,  Fig.  1)  is  again  twice  as  toxic  as  the  total  distillate. 

Comparing  the  phenolic  portion  (soluble  in  KOH)  of  the 
fraction  whose  boiling  points  were  between  195"  and  200s  C. , 
the  phenolic  portion  (Plate  I,  Figs.  2-4)  is  again  much  more 
toxic  than  the  neutral. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  fifteen  fractions  of  the  commercial 
beechwood  creosote  were  prepared  for  toxicity  tests.  These 
fractions  were  taken  every  5°  C.  from  180*  to  255°  C.  The 
results  of  these  tests  are  given  in  Table  2.  The  killing  points 
were  generally  checked  in  duplicate,  but  this  was  not  always 
considered  necessary,  as  each  killing  point  was  more  or  less 
of  a  check  on  the  one  of  the  next  higher  or  lower  fraction. 

The  tests  show  that  as  the  boiling  point  of  the  fractions 
increases  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  toxicity  up  to  225°  C. 
Above  this  point  the  toxicity  of  the  fractions  remained 

by  H.  K  Smith  and  S.  P.  Arree.  "  A  Study  of  Commercial  Beechwood 
Creosote."  This  Jovukal,  9  (1917).  273. 

The  toxicity  data  on  beechwood  creosote  have  already  heen  published 
by  B.  J.  Pieper,  S.  P.  Acree  and  C.  J.  Humphrey.  "  On  the  Toxicity  to 
a  Wood-Destroying  Fungus  of  Maplewood  Creosote  and  of  Some  of  Its 
Constituents  and  Derivatives,  together  with  a  Comparison  with  Beechwood 
Creosote,"  Tan  Jovbmal,  9  (1917).  566. 


Plat*  II 

Pig.  1 — Fomti  aaaomr  on  0  25  per  cent  concentration  of  180°-I83°C. 
fraction  of  beechwood  creosote;  after  6  wka. 
Fig.  2 — Same  on  0.3  per  cent;  0  wka. 

Fig.  3 — Pomts  annoiuj  on  03  per  cent  concentration  of  185*-199*C. 
fraction  of  beechwood  creosote;  A  wka. 
Fig.  4— Same  on  0.25  per  cent:  8  wk*. 

Fig.  5 — Pomti  aa*o>«f  on  0.1  per  cent  concentration  of  200  *  205*  C. 
fraction  of  beechwood  creosote;  6  wka. 
Fig.  8 — Same  on  0.15  per  cent;  S  wka. 

constant.   This  five-fold  increase  in  toxicity  between  the 

Tails  2 — Toxicity  or  Fractions  or  Bsschwood  Chosoth.  Samplr 

3359 

Boiling  Point  of  Fractions.  *  C.  Killing  Point  between  Per  cent 

1RO-I85  0.25-0.30 

185-190  0.20-0.25 

:w>  ^-i M i  0. 15-0.20 

200-215  0.10-0.15 

215-225  0.075-0.10 

225-255  0.05-0.075 

180°  and  the  225°  fractions  is  probably  attributable  to  the 
presence  of  higher  boiling  phenolic  bodies  (Plate  II,  Figs.  1-6, 
Plato  in,  Figs.  1-3). 

In  Table  3  is  given  a  comparison  of  the  toxicity  of  four 
samples  of  "Cresoil."1  The  toxicity  of  these  preservatives 
is  due  to  cresylic  acid,  and  varies  with  the  increasing  amounts 
of  this  acid  in  conformity  to  Bateman's  curve.' 

This  curve  for  coal-tar  creosotes  has  been  redrawn,  changing 
the  slope  and  scale  somewhat,  and  the  essential  part  is  here 
reproduced  in  Plate  IV,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  more 
preservatives,  including  the  mixtures  of  asphaltic  oil  and 

<  The  samples  described  under  this  name  were  supplied  by  a  cooper- 
ate*- as  experimental  mixturea  of  asphaltlc  oil  and  cresylic  acid.  Com- 
mercial cresylic  acid  is  a  mixture  of  three  Isomeric  cresols  and  probably 
also  contains  both  higher  and  lower  boiling  phenolic  bodies. 

•  This  Jocrwal,  8  (1918).  1094;  also  It'ood  Pttsmint.  t  (1910).  83. 
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l  is  1  fmf  un 'I'm  on  0  15  percent  concentration  of  ]90'-195°  C. 
fraction  of  beech  wood  crcoiotc.  after  «  wka. 

Kit    :'-  fowl  amaasul  on  fl  05  per  cent  concentration  of  250°-255°C. 
fraction  of  beechwood  creosote;  ft  wits. 
Fig.  3 — Same  on  0  075  per  cent:  8  wka. 

Pig.  4 — Fames  aaaorar  on  0  2  per  cent  concentration  of  Grade  I  Creo- 
sote, Sample  No  3152;  6wki. 

Pig.  .'. — Foari  maoiai  on  0  1  per  cent  concentration  of  •  commercial 
preservative,  Sample  No.  3357:  6  wki. 

Pif.  6 — Same  on  0  2  per  cent;  0  arks. 

Taulb  3 — Toxicity  or  Fora  MixTt'««s  or  Am-haltic  Oil  with  Crbsvlic 

Ann 


Ratio  of 

Toxicity 

Killing 

Ratio  of  Creaylic 

to  that 

Point 

Acid  to  that  in 

of 

Per 

PaiixnaVATIVS 

Sample  D 

Sample  I) 

cent 

Sample  A.  3396 

Asphalt  ic  oil 

v:l 

Cresylic  arid 

0.0526 

0  0288 

3  5 

Sample  B.  3307 

«  i 

Asphallic  oil 

0  0737 

0  0714 

72 

Creaylic  acid 

1.4 

Sample  C,  3398 

 ; 

Aitphaltic  oil 

in' ; 

Creaylic  acid 

0. 1053 

0.1000 

1.0 

Sample  t>,  3399 

5«S 

Asphattic  oil 

1  000 

05% 

Cresylic  acid 

1.000 

0  1 

cresylic  acid,  and  other  mixtures  of  coal-tar  creosote  and 
gas  oil  to  be  described  later. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  curve  that  the  four  Cresoil  samples 
fall  either  directly  on  the  cum  or  very  close  to  it.  In 
plotting  this  curve  it  was  assumed  that  all  the  cresylic  acid 
would  distil  below  275°  C,  in  which  case  the  curve  as  plotted 
is  really  a  concetitration-toxicity  curve  as  well  as  a  volatility- 
toxicity  curve.  ThiB  leads  one  to  the  rather  interesting 
hypothesis  that  the  toxicity  curve  is  in  reality  only  a  curve 
obtained  by  the  solubility  of  cresol  in  oil  and  water.  If 
we  assume  that  the  toxicity  as  tested  in  the  petri  dish  is 
due  to  minute  quantities  of  cresol  which  arc  soluble  in  water 


and  that  the  different  killing  points  recorded  for  the  different 
concentrations  of  Cresoil  give  a  water  solution  of  the  same 
toxicity  at  the  killing  points,  we  can  then  calculate  the 
concentration  of  the  water  solution,  as  well  as  the  concen- 
tration of  the  oil  solution  when  the  equilibrium  is  reached. 
These  calculations  have  been  made,  and  the  curve  reproduced 
from  these  values  is  practically  identical  with  the  toxicitv- 
volatility  curve  of  coal-tar  creosotes.  Attempts  are  now 
being  made  to  check  up  the  values  for  the  concentration  of 
the  water  solution,  by  very  careful  experiments  in  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory.  If  this  curve  is  correct  it  opens  up  a  new 
line  of  thought  on  the  value  of  oils  in  wood  preservation. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  problem  which  has  de- 
veloped in  our  work  is  the  fact  that  dilutions  of  coal-tar 
creosote  with  a  practically  inert  oil  (gas  or  petroleum  oil' 
bear  out  the  same  relations  of  toxicity  to  volatility.  The 
data  on  the  three  mixtures  tested  are  recorded  in  Table  4 
and  are  also  shown  on  the  curve. 

Tam.ii  4  —  Rrlation  bbtwken  Toxicity  and  Volatility  or  Coal-Tai 
CaKuMjYtt  Containing;  Dirritr.n'NT  Amounts  or  Ga»  Oil 

v  Prr.TKOI.KtlM  OtLl    AS  A   NONTOXIC  DILUTING 
Sl'BSTANCe 

Toxicity  Volatility' 
Proportion  Ratio1  to  Per  cent 
Killing  of  Coal  Tar  Coal. Tar  Distilling 
Pi4bm£rva.       Coktro-  Point      Creosote    Creosote  below 


nvre 

MTION 

Per  cent 

Present 

No.  1074 

275*  C. 

Sonnet! 

Coal -tar 

Grade  C  of 

Com- 

creosote 

A.  R  K  & 

0.35 

100 

100 

54  1 

mercial 

No.  1074 

M   W  Ass'n 

sample 

Coal. tar 

50r,'  Coal-tar 

creosote, 

Creosote  + 

Between 

50 

so 

27.0 

Prepared 

No  1074 

50%  Oas  oil 

0  Sand 

at  this 

(diluted) 

0.7 

labora- 

tory 

Cool-tar 

III'  |  Coal-tar 

Between 

Prepared 

creosote. 

creosote  •+- 

hand  9 

10 

4 

to 

at  tht« 

No  1074 

9U%  G«»  oil 

labora- 

(diluted) 

tory 

1  The  ratio  is  determined  from  the  higher  limit  of  the  killing  point. 

'The  gas  oil  dilution  is  not  considered  in  reckoning  the  volatility,  the 
volatility  of  the  dilutions  being  calculated  from  the  proportion  of  creosote 
present. 

These  data  may  prove  of  considerable  practical  value 
as  indicating  that  the  dilution  of  a  high-grade  creosote, 
containing  sufficient  low-boiling  constituents,  does  not  nec- 
essarily impair  its  toxicity  to  a  very  serious  extent  if  the 
dilution  is  not  carried  above  60  per  cent.  However,  the 
writers  do  not  wish  to  present  this  as  more  than  a  hypothesis, 
for  the  preserving  action  of  cret»sote  is  not  necessarily  en- 
tirely dependent  on  its  toxicity.    It  might  very  well  hold 
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tbat  an  excess  of  the  highly  toxic,  low-boiling  constituents 
would  be  necessary  under  service  conditions  to  act  as  a 
reserve  to  compensate  for  leaching  and  evaporation. 

Table  5  gives  a  list  of  five  commercial  preservatives  sent 
to  this  laboratory  to  be  tested. 

Sample  IV  proved  to  be  the  most  toxic  substance  we 
have  yet  tested.  Probably  its  toxicity  lies  for  the  most 
part  in  the  23.8  per  cent  of  dinitrophenol  which  it  con- 
tains. Falck'  found  that  it  required  less  than  0  02  per 
cent  of  o-nitrophenol  and  less  than  0  01  per  cent  of  either 
/>-nitrophenol  or  the  sodium  salt  of  the  2,4-dinitrophenol 
to  kill  Coniophora  cerebella,  which  is  a  very  destructive  wood- 
destroying  fungus. 

The  remaining  oils,  with  the  exception  of  Sample  I,  which 
is  a  carbolineum  of  somewhat  higher  boiling  point  than  the 


5—  Toxicity  o»  Vamokb  Comkkhciju.  P«« 


"KKSHIiVATU  K 

Anlhra«ota, 


D«K*irTioM  m&^C. 
A  brownish  black  mild  liquid,  void  u 


Grade  I 
Creosote, 
Sample  3352 
Wood 

l*re!*trvalive, 
"  Conserve  " 
Mykanlin, 


15,*d,s,„sbe,ow  275°C  1115    0Brandn,  1 

Sold  a>  a  higli-bolling  coal-tar  dis-  Between 
t.tUtc.  IS*,  distil,  below  275°  1.0*9  0.2andO3 


3357 


A  brown  oily  liquid;  sold  as  bigh- 

boiling  nonvolatitr  coal-tar  oils  .... 
and  other  preservative  Mils 

A  hrownish  grrrn  pane  soluble  in 

water.  1'3.S*;  dinitrophenol  .... 

A  black  pungent  wood  distillate  con- 
tiiimng  4  .       acid  (calc  as  acetic);    1 . 058 
SS  5T  distils  below  2115°  C  ;  water 
in  hrc 


Between 
0  1  and  0  15 


Below  O  01 


Between 
0.1  and  0  2 


Grade  I  creosote,  proved  highly  toxic.  The  results  on  the 
coal-tar  products  are  plotted  on  the  curve  in  Plato  IV. 


The  Toxicity  of  Various  Fractions  and  Combinations  of  Fractions  of  Coal- 
Tar  Creosote  to  Wood- Destroying  Fungi  M 

By  Henry  Schmitz  and  Sanford  M.  Zeller 

■  or  Idaho,  Moscow.  Idaho,  mo  Obkoon  Agmcultural  Coll«gb.  Co«vallis.  Omaaox 


Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  determine 
the  toxicity  to  wood-destroying  fungi  of  various  fractions 
of  coal-tar  creosote  and  many  other  wood  preservatives. 
However,  much  of  this  work  is  of  little  or  no  practical  im- 
portance for  either  of  two  reasons:  First,  wood  impregnated 
with  the  creosote  was  not  used  as  the  substrate,  and,  second, 
the  minimum  percentages  of  single  fractions  arc  of  little 
or  no  concern,  but  rather  a  combination  of  certain  fractions 
with  the  elimination  of  certain  others.  That  is,  the  most 
probable  result  which  obtains  after  a  creosoted  timber  is 
exposed  to  natural  weather  conditions  is  the  evaporation 
and  leaching  of  the  lighter  and  more  soluble  parts  of  the 
mixture. 

Among  the  later  workers  in  this  field  are  Humphrey  and 
Fleming,4  who  determined  the  toxic  point  of  some  fractions 
of  creosote,  but  who  used  single  fractions  in  all  cases  and 
combined  them  with  nutrient  agar,  conditions  in  no  way 
comparable  with  those  in  actual  practice.  The  literature 
regarding  this  line  of  investigation  has  been  sufficiently 
reviewed  in  the  paper  just  cited  so  that  no  review  will  be 
made  here.  The  discrepancies  between  the  so-called  petri- 
dish  method  used  by  the  above-mentioned  writers  and  the 
conditions  met  with  in  treated  timbers  are  obvious.  In  the 
first  place,  the  emulsion  which  is  formed  when  creosote  and 
agar  are  thoroughly  mixed  is  by  no  means  permanent,  and, 
even  in  very  rapid  cooling  of  the  agar  after  the  emulsion  has 
been  formed,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  individual  minute 
droplets  have  coalesced  to  form  droplets  of  considerable 
size  resulting  in  a  more  or  less  irregular  mixture  varying  from 
globules  of  the  insoluble  portions  of  the  creosote  to  nutrient 
agar  containing  varying  proportions  of  the  water-soluble 
portions  of  the  creosote  mixture.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact'  that  the  toxicity  of  a  certain  sub- 
may  be  altered  materially  by  the  presence  of  other 
This  may  be  particularly  true  where  there  are 

>  Alfred  Moller,  "Die  Merulius-faule  drs  Bauholie* "  In  •Haus- 
schwamtnforscbuogeo,"  ■  (1912),  355. 

>  Received  March  21,  1921 

*  This  work  was  begun  in  Ibe  Research  Laboratories  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  and  completed  in  the  Laboratory  of  Forest  Products. 
School  of  Forestry.  Univeraity  of  Idaho.  Thank*  are  due  to  the  Miasouri 
Botanical  Garden  for  the  privilege!  of  the  laboratories,  and  to 


Hermann  von  Schrenk  (or  suggestions. 

•  "The  Toaicity  to  Fungi  of  Various  Oils  and  Salts.  Particularly  Thoae 
Used  in  Wood  Preservation,"  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  BuUttin  MT 
<19I5).  1. 

»  A  Le  Renard,  "Influence  du  Milieu  sur  la  resistance  du  PtnicilU 
s,"  Ann.  »i.  ...  5<*  .  It)  It  (1912).  277. 


such  complex  relations  as  would  exist  between  emulsions, 
colloids,  electrolytes,  and  non-electrolytes,  such  as  are  found 
in  an  emulsion  of  coal-tar  creosote  in  nutrient  agar.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  impregnated  wood  as  a  culture 
medium  for  fungi  causing  wood  decay  offers  no  particular 
difficulty,  and  there  is  more  valid  reason  than  not  why  wood 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  synthetic  media.  It  has 
seemed  to  the  writers  that  sawdust,  although  not  physically 
the  same  as  solid  wood,  is  the  most  appropriate  medium 
for  the  culture  of  wood-destroying  fungi  in  such  studies 
as  are  presented  here. 

Methods 

In  the  present  study,  creosote  (von  Schrenk  and  Kammerer 
No.  3072)  derived  from  coal  tar  was  used.  This  oil,  when 
analyzed1  according  to  the  method1  now  standard  in  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  the  American 
Wood  Preservers'  Association,  and  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  gave  the  following  results: 

3072 
1.048 
0  0 

Per  cent 

3  « 
32 .4 
23  8 
10  9 
15  4 
7  9 

7.5 
1  038 
1.100 


»le  No 
Sp  «r  at  3K°  C. 
Water 

Distillation  Tkmpkr  atlse 

•C. 
210 
235 
270 
315 
355 

Residue 

Tab  Acips 

Per  cent  by  volume 
Sp  gr  fraction.  235°-31S° 
Sp  gr.  fraction.  315°-355« 

X— Fo 


c. 

'  c 
'  c. 


fractionation — ror  the  experimental  work  here  recorded, 
the  creosote  was  fractionated  as  follows: 

1—  L'ndbtiUed. 

2—  Fraction  below  210°  C. 

3 —  Fraction  between  210*  and 

4 —  Fraction  between  235°  and  270° 

5 —  Fraction  between  270°  and  315° 

6—  Fraction  between  315*  and  345°  C. 

7—  Residue  above  355°  C. 
i  of  all  fraction!,  escept  below  210°  C. 
,  of  all  fractions,  escept  between  210°  and  235°  C. 

10—  Combination  of  all  fraction!,  except  between  235°  and  270°  C. 

1 1—  Combination  of  all  fractions,  escept  between  270°  and  315°  C. 

12 —  Combination  of  all  fractions,  escept  between  315°  and  355°  C. 

13—  Combination  of  all  fractions,  escept  residue  above  355°  C. 

•  Thank!  are  due  to  Dr  A.  L.  Kammerer.  Consulting  Tin 
tineer.  St  Louis,  for  , 


■  Ptot.  Am    HW  Prtsrmrs    Aisoc,  HIT,  309. 
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preparation  OF  media — All  fractions  and  combinations 
of  fractions  were  entirely  soluble  in  05  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol, 
except  the  residue  above  355°  C.  The  following  method 
was  therefore  employed:  Twice  the  maximum  concen- 
tration (calculated  in  weight  of  creosote  to  weight  of  air- 
dried  wood)  of  creosote  was  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  redis- 
tilled 95  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol.  One-half  of  this  alcoholic 
solution  was  added  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring  to 
20  g.  of  air-dried  yellow  poplar  (Liriodendron  lulipifera) 
sawdust  in  a  large  beaker.  This  amount  of  alcohol  was 
just  sufficient  to  saturate  the  sawdust  so  that  no  free  liquid 
remained,  and  an  evenly  impregnated  sawdust  was  obtained. 

The  remaining  50  cc.  of  alcoholic  solution  were  diluted 
to  100  cc.  with  alcohol,  giving  a  concentration  of  creosote 
equal  to  one-half  the  former.  This  procedure  was  carried 
on  throughout  the  range  of  concentrations  used.  The 
impregnated  sawdust  was  spread  out  on  clean  glass  plates 
for  24  hrs.,  in  which  time  all  of  the  alcohol  had  evaporated. 
The  sawdust  now  weighed  exactly  20  g.  plus  the  weight 
of  the  creosote  calculated  for  each  dilution.  Hence,  no 
creosote  was  lost  during  the  24-hr  exposure  to  the  air.  Even 
had  there  been  a  little  loss  in  weight,  this  would  have  been 
of  no  practical  importance,  since  substances  so  volatile  that 
they  would  be  lost  in  so  short  a  time  would  be  of  little  or  no 
practical  importance  in  timber  preservation. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  in  the  experiments 
where  western  white  pine  (Pinut  tnoniicola)  sawdust  was 
substituted  for  the  yellow  poplar  sawdust. 

To  prepare  intermediate  concentrations  of  creosote  in 
sawdust,  equal  amounts  of  others  were  mixed.  For  example, 
a  3  per  cent  concentration  was  prepared  from  equal  amounts 
of  the  2  and  4  per  cent  material.  In  some  cases,  however, 
it  was  also  necessary  to  make  a  new  series  of  dilutions. 

As  has  been  said,  one  fraction  (the  residue  above  355°  C.) 
was  not  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  In  this  case,  the  same 
procedure  was  employed  and  the  remaining  insoluble  sub- 
stances were  added  proportionately  by  weight  to  the  various 
flasks. 

After  the  alcohol  had  evaporated,  3  g.  of  the  impregnated 
sawdust  were  placed  in  each  of  four  8-oz.  bottles.  Twenty 
cc.  of  distilled  water  were  then  added  to  each  bottle  con- 
taining the  white  pine,  while  12  cc.  of  water  were  added  to 
each  of  the  flasks  containing  the  tulip  poplar  sawdust.  In 
each  case  this  amount  of  water  was  just  sufficient  to  saturate 
the  sawdust  thoroughly  without  any  free  water  remaining. 

sterilization — The  media  were  sterilised  as  follows: 
The  bottles  were  tightly  corked  with  suberin  stoppers  sur- 
rounded by  heavy  paraffined  paper  and  placed  in  a  rigid 
wooden  frame  into  which  the  corked  bottles  would  fit 
tightly,  so  that  there  would  be  no  possible  chance  of  the 
corks  blowing  out  or  becoming  loose  while  being  autoclavcd. 
All  of  the  bottles  were  autoclavcd  for  20  min.  at  20  lbs. 
pressure.  Immediately  after  autoclaving,  the  corks  were 
removed  and  previously  sterilized  cotton  plugs  were  sub- 
stituted under  sterile  conditions  to  avoid  all  possible  chances 
of  contamination.  The  bottles  were  then  ready  for  inocula- 
tion. 

A  check  was  run  on  this  method  of  sterilization  in  order 
to  determine  whether  any  creosote  was  lost  during  the  pro- 
cess of  autoclaving.  A  series  of  culture  bottles  (not  including 
the  corks),  prepared  as  above  described  and  carefully  weighed 
to  the  fourth  decimal  place  before  and  after  autoclaving, 
showed  no  loss  in  weight. 

preparation  or  cultures — The  fungi  used  were  Poly- 
porut lucidut  (Leys.)  Fr.  and  Lensilet  saepiaria  Fr.  Dupli- 
cates were  prepared  for  each  concentration  of  creosote. 
Three  control  sets  were  also  prepared  for  each  wood,  one 
with  natural  sawdust,  a  second  with  sawdust  treated  with 


alcohol  at  the  rate  of  50  cc.  per  20  g.  of  sawdust,  and  a  third 
with  sawdust  treated  with  alcohol  at  the  rate  of  100  cc. 
per  20  g.  of  sawdust.  In  each  case  the  alcohol  was  evapo- 
rated as  previously  described  by  spreading  the  sawdust  on 
a  glass  plate  and  exposing  the  latter  to  the  air  for  24  hrs. 
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Toxicrrv  o>  Tim  Vakiou*  F»actiok»  and  Cokhiiiationh  of  Fractions 
or  CoAt-TAH  C«»o»ot*  To  Ltmulti  mHart*  awo  Polytorut  L*«d,i 

The  culture  bottles  were  inoculated  by  means  of  small 
squares  of  agar  from  plate  cultures  of  the  respective  fungi. 
After  inoculation,  the  bottles  were  incubated  at  28°  C. 
until  the  sawdust  in  the  control  flasks  was  entirely  permeated 
with  the  fungous  mycelium.  This  required  about  18  days 
in  the  case  of  Polyporut  lucidut  and  about  25  days  in  the 
case  of  Lemiiet  saepiaria.  Growth  was  also  slower  on  the 
white  pine  sawdust  than  on  the  tulip  poplar  sawdust.  The 
cultures  were  carefully  examined  with  a  hand  lens  to  deter- 
mine whether,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  the  mycelium  had 
permeated  the  sawdust.  In  the  foregoing  curves  the  min- 
imum toxic  concentration  expressed  in  per  cent  dry  weight 
of  the  sawdust  Is  shown  on  the  abscissas. 

Discussion  or  Results 

The  data  are  self-explanatory.  The  results  indicate  no 
toxic  effects  of  any  single  distilled  fraction  or  combination 
of  fractions  of  the  coal-tar  creosote  below  a  concentration 
of  1  per  cent,  calculated  on  the  weight  of  air-dried  sawdust. 
That  is,  there  was  no  visible  cessation  of  growth  of  either 
Lemiiet  saepiaria  or  Polyporut  fundus  below  a  1  per  cent 
concentration.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  toxic  point, 
which  we  have  defined  as  the  minimum  percentage  of  the 
creosote  which  will  completely  inhibit  the  growth  of  the 
organisms,  lies  between  2  and  4  per  cent.  Because  of  the 
discrepancies  between  the  two  methods,  as  pointed  out  else- 
where in  this  paper,  the  results  of  our  experiments  are  at 
variance  with  those  obtained  by  Humphrey  and  Fleming.1 
This  was  to  be  expected,  and  a  comparison  of  the  results 
could  not  be  beneficial  here  because  of  the  many  factors 
which  would  naturally  lead  to  differences  in  results.  The 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  methods  can  only  be 
left  to  their  merits  in  practical  application,  and  either  one 
may  be  discarded  if  a  preferable  method  is  suggested  for 
the  testing  of  the  toxicity  of  wood  preservatives. 

From  the  data  obtained,  it  is  evident  that  LenziUa  saepiaria 
is  more  resistant  to  greater  concentrations  of  coal-tar  creosote 
than  is  Polyporut  lucidut.  As  would  be  expected,  the  per- 
centage of  creosote  necessary  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  wood- 
destroying  fungi  varies  with  the  wood.  The  two  most  toxic 
fractions  are  those  which  distil  over  between  235°  and  270°  C. 
and  between  270°  and  315°  C.  There  is  no  great  difference 
in  the  toxicity  of  any  of  the  combinations  of  the  various 
fractions  except  when  the  residue  above  355°  C.  is  omitted. 
Since  this  residue  is  toxic  only  in  very  high  concentrations, 
its  absence  from  the  combination  of  the  others  would  tend 
to  increase  their  united  toxicity. 
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It  may  be  argued  that  the  computed  percentages  of  creo- 
sote, calculated  on  the  basis  of  dry  weight  of  the  sawdust, 
are  not  the  actual  values  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration because  of  the  amount  of  water  present  during 
the  growth  of  the  organisms.  However,  we  feel  that  there 
would  be  little  in  favor  of  such  an  argument  when  compared 
with  actual  practice.  In  commercial  practice  the  amount 
of  impregnation  is  calculated  as  pounds  of  creosote  per  cubic 
foot  of  wood,  seasoned  either  before  or  during  the  process 


of  impregnation.  Thus,  the  percentage  of  creosote  ulti- 
mately becomes  a  question  of  weight,  depending  upon  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  wood.  Moreover,  in  actual  practice, 
impregnated  timbers,  such  as  railroad  ties,  may  be  placed 
under  moisture  conditions  very  favorable  to  the  support 
of  fungous  growth.  Under  these  conditions,  moisture  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  wood.  The  present  experiments  were 
attempts  to  imitate  these  natural  conditions  which  are  con- 
ducive to  timber  decay. 


Nitrocellulose  and  Its  Solutions  as  Applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial 

Leather1 

By  W.  K.  Tucker 


Although  nitrocellulose  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  leather  for  a  good  many  years,  very  little  has  been 
printed  which  is  of  practical  value  to  anyone  wishing  to  make 
a  study  of  the  business.  This  has  been  due  partly  to  the  de- 
sire of  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  to  profit 
personally  by  their  knowledge,  and  partly  because  many  who 
have  had  the  requisite  experience  have  not  been  scientific 
men  and  have  worked  roughly  by  rule  of  thumb,  being  en- 
tirely unfamiliar  with  the  underlying  principles.  The  facts 
presented  in  this  paper  have  long  been  known  to  scientific  and 
practical  men  in  the  artificial  leather  business,  but  so  far  as  I 
know  have  not  been  published,  and  are  of  interest  to  indus- 
trial chemists. 

Viscosity  or  Solutions 

The  first  important  point  to  be  considered  in  the  use  of 
nitrocellulose  for  this  purpose  is  viscosity.  In  discussing  the 
viscosity  of  nitrocotton  it  is  always  understood  that  reference 
is  made  to  the  viscosity  of  a  16-oz.  solution  of  nitrocotton  in 
some  solvent.  This  standard  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
16  oz.  of  nitrocellulose  in  a  gallon  of  solvent.  A  certain  in- 
crease in  volume  occurs  during  this  process  so  that  the 
standard  16-os.  solution  contains  somewhat  less  than  16 
oz.  of  nitrocotton  to  the  gallon  of  solution.  For  instance, 
in  one  of  our  standard  solutions  16  oz.  of  nitrocotton  added  to 
1  gal.  of  the  mixture  of  solvents  and  non-solvents  produced 
1.965  gal.  of  solution,  containing  12.2  per  cent  of  nitrocotton. 
If  the  solution  actually  contained  16  oz.  of  nitrocellulose  to 
the  gallon  the  percentage  would  be  13  per  cent 

The  viscosity  of  nitrocellulose  is  determined  by  noting  the 
time  taken  for  a  steel  ball  five-sixteenths  in.  in  diameter 
to  drop  through  a  10-in.  column  of  a  16-oz.  solution  of  the 
material  in  question.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  simple 
method  and  one  that  could  be  used  by  any  manufacturer. 
Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  occurs  when 
customers  order  cotton  specifying  the  viscosity  by  this 
method,  because  there  is  no  standard  solvent  generally  used 
for  such  a  test,  and  varying  temperatures  and  the  size  of 
the  container  affect  the  result.  In  this  laboratory  we  use 
a  standard  16-oz.  solution  (t.  e.,  16  oz.  of  cotton  to  the  gal- 
lon of  solvent),  and  the  solvents  are  roughly  70  per  cent 
ethyl  acetate  and  30  per  cent  benzene.  A  standard  con- 
tainer, Urge  enough  in  diameter  to  prevent  any  effects  of 
friction  from  the  displacement  of  the  solution,  is  used,  and 
the  test  is  made  at  25°  C. 

In  general,  this  is  the  method  used  by  large  consumers 
and  manufacturers  of  nitrocellulose  to  determine  viscosity, 
and  it  is  accurate  enough,  providing  the  mixture  of  solvents 
and  the  apparatus  be  standardized  so  that  conditions  are 
identical  when  the  test  is  made  by  the  manufacturer  and 
consumer.    If  this  Society  could  get  together  the  data 

■  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Cellulose  Chemistry  at  the  61st  Meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rochester,  N.  V.,  April  20  to  29,  IB21. 


required  and  standardize  the  method,  a  great  service 
would  be  rendered  to  the  industry,  eliminating  many  unfor- 
tunate mistakes  and  misunderstandings. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  most  of  the  cotton  used  for 
the  manufacturing  of  artificial  leather  is  of  low  viscosity. 
The  problem  is  to  fix  the  required  amount  of  cotton  and  other 
solids  on  a  cloth  base  with  the  least  loss  of  solvents.  As  the 
viscosity  of  the  final  solution  as  applied  is  fixed  within  rather 
narrow  limits  by  the  coating  machine,  and  as  the  solution  must 
be  as  inexpensive  as  possible,  it  is  obvious  that  a  cotton  is 
desirable  which  will  allow  of  the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of 
cheap  non-solvent,  such  as  benzene,  and  yet  not  bring  the 
viscosity  of  the  solution  above  the  set  limits  (i.  «.,  about  40 
sec.).  As  the  addition  of  non-solvents  always  increases  the 
viscosity  of  a  solution,  the  low  viscosity  cotton  is  logically  the 
grade  moBt  suitable,  since  it  will  admit  of  the  addition  of  the 
most  non-solvent. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  nitrocellulose  of  various 
viscosities  is  too  big  a  subject  to  enter  into  in  this  paper,  the 
following  generalities  can  be  mentioned.  A  high  viscosity 
cotton  usually  results  from  a  high  nitrogen  content,  or  from 
a  low  temperature  during  nitration,  while  a  high  nitrating 
temperature  or  a  long  nitration  results  in  a  low  viscosity 
product. 

The  industry  uses  nitrocotton  of  three  viscosities:  low, 
from  5  to  20  sec;  medium,  from  40  to  60  sec.;  and  high,  from 
100  to  2400  sec.  The  greatest  demand  is  for  a  material  of 
about  20  sec.  The  higher  viscosities  are  generally  used  for 
blending  purposes  to  bring  the  viscosity  of  a  certain  solution 
up  to  the  required  point. 

Degree  op  Nitration 
Roughly  stated,  the  problem  is  to  place  a  certain  amount 
of  nitrocotton  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth  with  the  least  waste 
of  solvents. 

The  second  point  to  be  considered  is  the  conditions  of  ni- 
tration desirable  in  nitrocellulose  to  bo  used  in  the  making 
of  artificial  leather.  This  is  determined  by  the  fact  that 
varying  degrees  of  nitration  affect  its  solubility  in  the  com- 
monly used  solvents. 

The  nitrogen  content  of  such  a  material  averages  about 
12  per  cent,  although  a  range  of  from  about  11.5  to  13  per 
cent  is  allowable.  Roughly  speaking,  the  lower  the  nitrogen 
content  between  these  limits,  the  greater  the  solubility,  and 
consequently  the  greater  the  amount  of  non-solvents  which 
can  be  used  in  solutions.  If  the  nitrogen  content  goes  above 
or  below  these  limits,  the  solubility  of  the  nitrocellulose  in 
the  usual  solvents  decreases;  less  non-solvents  can  be  used, 
and  finally  particles  of  cotton  fail  to  go  into  solution,  remain- 
ing suspended  in  the  solution. 

Stabilization 

The  third  point  to  consider  is  the  question  of  stabilization 
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and  bleaching  which  are  required  after  nitration.  Except 
where  cotton  it  to  be  used  for  making  a  white  artificial 
leather,  the  question  of  color  is  not  of  the  highest  importance. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  material  a  very 
thorough  treatment  in  the  boiling  tubs,  and  produce  a  col  ton 
which  can  be  used  on  any  grade  of  artificial  leather.  Opinion 
varies  as  to  the  importance  of  stability  in  nitrocellulose  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
an  unstable  product  will  cause  cracking  of  the  film  in  the 
finished  leatherette, 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  stabilization  and  pulping  pro- 
cesses have  a  decided  lowering  effect  on  the  viscosity  of  nitro- 
cellulose, so  that  in  making  a  cotton  to  mwt  a  specified 
viscosity  this  element  must  be  taken  into  account.  Also  this 
effect  can  be  utilised  to  reduce  the  viscosity  where  it  is  found 
to  be  too  high. 

The  test  for  ash  is  of  minor  importance  where  the  nitro- 
cellulose is  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  leather. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  always  made,  as  an  excessive  ash  indicates 
the  presence  of  too  much  dirt.  A  good  grade  of  soluble  cot  ton 
should  not  have  over  0.4  per  cent  ash. 

Solvents 

In  making  up  solutions  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
leather,  two  solvents  are  very  generally  used:  acetone  oils 
and  ethyl  acetate.  The  commercial  acetone  oils  consist 
largely  of  mcthylethylkctonc,  with  some  acetone  and  higher 
ketones,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  condensation  products, 
such  as  mesityl  oxide.  The  non-solvents  are  usually  benzene 
or  benzine.  As  nitrocellulose  is  usually  shipped  wet  with 
denatured  alcohol,  this  latter  material  is  nearly  always  pres- 
ent in  the  final  solution.  Although  not  a  perfect  solvent  for 
nitrocotton,  alcohol  tends  to  lower  the  viscosity  of  a  solution. 
A  typical  artificial  leather  solution  rarely  contains  more  than 
30  per  cent  acetone  oils  or  other  solvent,  the  remainder  (-(in- 
sisting of  licnzene,  etc.  This  jiercentage  is  often  reduced  even 
to  10  ]>cr  cent. 

It  used  to  Ik-  considered  necessary  to  have  present  a  certain 
amount  of  high  boiling  solvent,  such  as  amyl  acetate,  ethyl 
propionate,  etc.,  but  most  manufacturers  now  get  along  with- 
out ite  presence,  and  some  claim  that  such  a  solvent  actually 
tends  to  produce  pinholes  in  the  finished  leather  This,  they 
think,  is  caused  by  the  higher  boiling  solvent  remaining  in  the 
coat  until  most  of  the  other  solventsand  non-solvents  have 
evaporated.  The  non-use  of  high  boiling  solvent  is,  of  course, 
made  possible  only  by  the  use  of  a  mixture  in  which  the  boiling 
point  of  the  solvent  is  higher  than  that  of  the  non-solveut,or 
where  their  boiling  points  are  very  nearly  the  same,  as 
otherwise  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  solvent  during  the 
drying  process  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  non-solvent. 
In  such  a  case  a  point  would  be  reached  where  the  percentage 
of  non-solvent  would  be  high  enough  to  precipitate  part  of  the 
nitrocotton  and  cause  blushing  of  the  film  and  a  consequent 
flaking  off  of  the  coat. 

The  solutions  usually  used  by  manufacturers  have  a 
viscosity  of  about  40  sec.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
solvents  and  non-sol  vents  used  have  a  decided  effect  on  the 
viscosity  of  a  solution.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that 
solvents  of  higher  molecular  weight  make  a  more  viscous 
solution  when  nitrocotton  is  dissolved  in  them  than  do  those 
of  lower  molecular  weight.  Thus,  solutions  in  ethyl  propi- 
onate, ethyl  butyrate,  butyl  acetate,  or  amyl  acetate  are  of 
higher  viscosity  than  solutions  of  the  same  nitrocellulose  in 
acetone  or  ethyl  acetate.  The  introduction  of  any  non-solvent 
always  increases  the  viscosity  of  the  resultant  solution. 
Thus,  nitrocellulose  which  will  give  the  standard  Hs-oz.  solu- 
tion a  viscosity  of  20  sec.  when  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  70 
per  cent  ethyl  acetate  and  30  per  cent  benzene  will  give  a 
viscosity  of  about  40  sec.  when  the  percentage  of  benzene  is 


70  and  that  of  the  ethyl  acetate  30. 

Solutions  in  which  the  viscosity  is  too  high  are  generally 
known  as  "short"  solutions.  "(Jranular"  solutions  are  those 
which  are  hazy  and  in  which  all  the  nitrocellulose  hae  not 
dissolved.  These  latter  are  usually  caused  by  either  over-  or 
undcr-nitration  of  the  cotton,  making  it  partly  insoluble  in 
the  usual  solvents. 

There  exists  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  advisability  of  using  a  16-oz.  solution  or  one  where  the 
nitrocotton  content  is  higher,  such  as  a  20-or24-oz.  solution. 
The  majority  of  manufacturers  seem  to  use  the  16-oz.  solution, 
but  there  are  notable  exceptions.  Men  well  up  in  the  business 
declare  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  depends  largely  on  cost 
of  materials,  the  labor  element  bcingsmall.  It  wouldappearon 
the  surface,  then,  that  if  an  artificial  leather  of  the  same  weight 
could  be  made  by  the  application  of  fewer  coats  of  a  dope  con- 
taining more  nitrocotton,  considerable  economy  might  be 
effected  in  the  saving  of  solvents.  However,  there  are  a  good 
many  factors  to  consider.  A  24-oz.  solution  would  have  to 
be  considerably  richer  in  solvents  to  give  a  viscosity  of  40  sec. 
than  a  16-oz.  solution  giving  the  same  viscosity.  That  is, 
the  proportion  of  cheap  non-solvent  would  have  to  be  de- 
creased, and  the  mixture  would  rise  in  cost  per  gallon.  Re- 
ducing the  viscosity  of  the  cotton  used  would  not  be  very 
advantageous,  as  the  extremely  low  viscosity  cotton  is  un- 
economical to  manufacture  on  account  of  the  low  yields  and 
danger  of  fires.  Some  also  claim  that  the  heavier  solutions 
tend  to  produce  more  pinholes  in  the  finished  goods.  Proba- 
bly there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  and 
a  practical  man  who  has  developed  a  good  product  using  a 
certain  weight  solution  is  naturally  averse  to  making  a  change. 
After  the  nitrocellulose  and  the  solutions  are  brought  up  to  a 
satisfactory  standard,  a  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  done  to  turn 
out  a  high-grade  artificial  leather,  and  it  is  here  t  hat  the  actual 
practical  operator  has  a  field  for  valuable  experimental  work. 


Monthly  Statistical  Service  on  Production  and  Stocks 
of  Sulfuric  Acid  and  Nitric  Acid 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  is  preparing  to  issue  monthly  reports  on  the  production 
and  stocks  of  sulfuric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  Secretary  Hoover 
has  been  assured  of  the  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers  of 
these  products,  and  Mr.  Steuart,  Director  of  the  Census,  is 
consulting  them  as  to  the  form  of  schedule  that  will  yield  the 
required  data  with  least  inconvenience  to  the  industry.  The 
data  secured  from  firms  and  corporations  will  be  held  as  con- 
fidential, totals  only  being  published. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  in  issuing  monthly  reports 
of  this  character  is  to  assist  in  the  stabilization  of  industry  by 
furnishing  such  aid  as  may  be  possible  by  the  dissemination 
of  information  necessary  to  intelligent  procedure.  The  under- 
taking is  endorsed  by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists"  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  many  officials  of  corporations  engaged  in  the 
production  of  these  acids.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  chemi- 
cal industry  to  secure  an  important  service  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  it  is  recommended  that  all  manu- 
facturers who  receive  the  schedule  give  it  prompt  attention 
and  assist  in  the  compilation  of  reports  that  can  be  distributed 
shortly  after  the  end  of  the  month  to  which  the  figures  relate. 


Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufacturers 
Association 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manu- 
facturers Association  at  Atlantic  City,  June  13  and  14,  1921,  was 
a  success  from  the  ]>oint  of  view  of  attendance  and  interest  shown. 
Among  the  guests  who  addressed  the  Association  was  Mr.  W.  D. 
Hartley,  representative  of  McDougall  Bros .  Ltd.,  Manchester. 
England,  who  discussed  informally  trade  conditions  in  England. 
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An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Significance  of  "Lignin"  Color  Reactions' 5 

By  Ernest  C.  Crocker 

Kkskakcii  Labo*atoiiy  or  Api-liko  Chkmistiiv.  Massachi'sktt-i  Institi  th  o»  T*ciiNut.our,  C  AMnmu.;e.  M»»» 


There  arc  certain  color  reactions'  given  by  wood  and  lig- 
nified  fibers,  and  not  by  thoroughly  cooked  pulp,  which  are 
commonly  considered  by  paper-mill  chemists  and  others  who 
work  with  these  substances  as  more  or  less  specific  test*  for 
lignin. 

In  connection  with  an  investigation  carried  out  in  this 
laboratory  for  the  Mead  Research  Co.,  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  with 
regard  to  some  coloring  matters  in  wood,  it  was  felt  desirable 
to  have  information  concerning  the  substance  or  substances 
in  wood  responsible  for  these  color  reactions.  The  literature' 
upon  this  subject,  while  quite  voluminous,  was  found  to  be 
contradictory  and  incomplete  in  many  places,  so  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  make  an  experimental  st  udy  of  the  problem. 
While  this  involved  some  duplication  of  previous  work,  it  is 
believed  that  the  results  may  be  of  interest,  since  purer  re- 
agents were  used  than  were  available  to  some  of  the  early 
investigators,  and  the  method  of  attack  of  some  phases  of 
the  problem  was  different.  The  Mead  Company  has  kindly 
given  its  permission  for  the  publication  of  the  results  obtained. 
The  experimental  work,  here  briefly  summarized,  was  carried 
only  far  enough  to  arrive  at  an  answer  to  certain  practical 
questions.  The  field,  however,  is  broad  enough  for  more 
work,  some  of  which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  paper  and 
allied  industries. 

The  color  reactions  investigated  most  thoroughly  were 
those  of  wood  with  phloroglucinol,  aniline,  p-nitroanilinc,  and 
pyrrole,  the  Maule  reaction,  and  the  ferricferricyanide 
reaction.*  These  tests  were  varied  in  such  ways  as  to  aid 
in  determining  the  essential  components  both  of  wood  and 
reagent  responsible  for  the  teste. 

The  Action  or  Phloroolccinol  and  Other  Phenols 
on  Wood 

Phloroglucinol  solutions  were  made  up  in  the  customary 
way,  by  dissolving  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  material  in  6  Ar 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  6  N  hydrochloric  acid  in 
50  per  cent  alcohol. 

Some  of  the  above  reagents  were  applied  to  several  kinds 
of  deciduous  and  coniferous  woods,  and  to  the  woody  fiber 
of  the  achlorophyllou8  plant,  Monotropa  unifiora  (Indian 
pipe).  In  each  case,  a  strong  red  color  was  produced  in 
a  few  moments. 

The  reagent  containing  alcohol  did  not  give  such  strong  or 
clean-cut  tests  as  the  one  containing  only  water,  as  the  alcohol 
caused  spreading  of  the  stain. 

Other  solutions  were  made  up  with  sulfuric  acid  of  \a- 
rious  strengths.  It  was  noted  that  the  stronger  the  acid  the 
quicker  the  reaction.  From  20  per  cent  to  70  per  cent 
sulfuric  acid  were  found  to  be  effective  as  a  reagent,  but  in  no 
way  l>etter  than  strong  hydrochloric  arid. 

As  many  phenols  other  than  phloroglucinol  are  mentioned 
in  the  literature  as  being  effective  as  reagents,  a  consider- 
able number  were  tried  out,  in  6  A"  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
10  X  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  50  |kt  cent  sulfuric  acid. 

Making  the  tests  on  various  kinds  of  wood,  strong  red, 
violet,  or  blue  colors  were  obtained  in  the  cases  of  orcinul, 
resorcinol,  and  pyrogallol.    Pale  greenish  or  brownish  colors 

1  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Cellulose  Chemistry  at  the  61st  Meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rochester.  N.  V.,  April  28  to  29.  1921. 

*  Published  as  Contribution  No  32  from  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
Applied  Chemistry.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

'  A  Klein.  Pafiirr-7.lt  ,  14  <  19091,  267;  Taper.  14  1)9191,  351. 
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only,  or  no  coloration,  were  obtained  with  phenol,  guaiacol, 
thymol,  eucalyptol,  a-  and  (3-naphthols,  p-nitrophenol, 
m-nitrophenol,  picric  acid,  hydroquinol,  pyrocateehol,  gallic 
acid,  and  tannic  acid. 

Certain  phenols  which  had  two  hydroxyls  meta  to  each 
other  produced  strong  red  to  blue  colors.  These  were,  in  the 
decreasing  order  of  rapidity  of  color  formation:  phloro- 
glucinol — *■  orcinol  — *■  resorcinol  — *»  pyrogallol. 

The  Action  of  Various  Amines  on  Wood 

Aniline  and  7>-nitroaniline  solutions  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  were  found  to  give  yellow  and  orange  stains,  respectively. 
The  acid  strength  was  increased  and  decreased,  and  the 
rapidity  of  staining  noted.  In  every  case  where  there  was 
excess  free  acid,  the  stain  was  readily  produced.  Other 
amines  were  then  tried,  all  in  2  A'  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the 
results  listed  below: 

Yellow  or  orange-yellow  colors  were  given  by  aniline,  mono- 
methylaniline  |faint],  a-naphthylamine,  m-aminophenol, 
anthranilic  acid,  sulfanilic  acid,  o-  and  p-toluidines,  phenyl- 
hydrarine,  and  dimethyl-p-phenylcncdiaiuine.  Orange  colors 
were  given  by  p-nitroaniline  and  diphenylamine,  and  a  deep 
red  color  by  pyrrole.  No  color  was  given  by  formamide, 
acetamide,  urea,  acetanilide,  dimethylaniline,  carbaxole,  or 
pyridine.  (The  diphenylamine  was  purified  by  recrystal- 
lixation  from  70  per  cent  alcohol,  and  by  treatment,  in  the 
molten  state,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  any 
traces  of  primary  amines.  ) 

These  experiments  indicate  that  most,  if  not  all,  aromatic 
primary  amines,  and  at  least  diphenylamine  among  the 
secondary  amines,  react  with  a  component  of  wood  to  form 
colored  compounds.  Acid  amides  do  not  react,  and  no 
reactive  tertiary  amine  has  been  found.  Only  a  small 
concentration  of  free  acid  is  needed  for  the  reaction. 

Study  of  Compounds  Which  Give  Colors  with  Pheno:  s 
and  Amines 

Phloroglucinol  in  6  X  hydrochloric  acid  and  aniline  in  2  .V 
(free)  acid  were  used  as  reagents  to  add  to  small  amounts  of 
chemicals  on  a  porcelain  sjxit  plate,  and  to  alcoholic  solutions 
containing  one-tenth  of  their  volume  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (It  was  noted  that  in  any  case  where  a  color 
was  formed  on  the  spot  plate,  it  was  also  formed  in  alcoholic 
solutions  and  vice  versa.) 

The  colors  given  with  these  reagents  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 
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ANH.IKH 

Wood 

Eugcnol 

Strong  cerise 

Strong  yellow 

(oil  of  clorrsl 

Kugrnol  methyl  ether 

Strong  cerise 

Strong  yellow 

Safrul 

Strong  cerise 

Strong  yellow 

(oil  of  sassafras) 

Salicvl  aldehyde 

Slrong  scarlet 

Strong  yellow 

Scarlet 

Yellow 

Piftcrotial 

Pink 

Paint  yellow 

Cinnaraic  aldehyde 

Strong  or  sine 

Yellow 

Cinnsmic  alcohol 

Stroog  orange 

Yellow 

Atiiaa  Idrhydc 

Orange 

Faint  yellow 

Furfural 

Oranier-^olivc— 1 

-Mark    Strong  yellow 

Curat 

Orange 

Faint  yellow 

Citrxmellal 

<lrani:e->.pinlt-» 

►color     Faint  yellow 

les« 

rlcnmlrichyde 
Anethole 

Buff 

Pale  ornnge 

None 
None 

lleptaldehyde 

Pale  orange 

None 

No  color  appeared  with  either  phloroglucinol  or  aniline  in 
cases  of  formaldehyde,  aeetaldchydc,  duodecyl aldehyde, 
snisole,  phenol,  resorcinol,  hydroquinol.  pyrogallol,  pyro- 
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catechol,  thymol,  eucalyptol,  glucose,  cinnamic  acid,  and 
benzoic  acid. 

Among  the  compounds  conceivably  present  in  wood  which 
gave  no  colors  with  either  phloroglucinol  or  aniline  were  many 
simple  phenols,  polyphenols,  alcohols,  acids,  and  the  modified 
aldehyde,  glucose. 

All  the  substances  which  gave  the  color  tests  strongly  were 
pure  aldehydes,  except  for  a  few  materials  derived  from 
vegetable  sources,  where  there  was  opportunity  for  con- 
tamination with  any  materials  present  in  the  plant  from  which 
they  were  obtained.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  colore 
given  by  these  compounds  might  be  due  to  traces  of  alde- 
hydic  impurities,  the  eugenol,  safrol,  eugenol  methyl  ether, 
and  cinnamic  alcohol  were  each  shaken  up  with  saturated 
sodium  bisulfite  solution  for  some  time  and  then  separated. 
This  treatment  was  repeated  five  or  six  times,  and  the  essen- 
tially aldehyde-free  materials  were  again  tested.  In  each 
case,  the  color-forming  power  was  very  greatly  reduced,  and 
in  the  case  of  eugenol  methyl  ether,  practically  eliminated. 
The  aldehyde-reduced  eugenol  was  tested  when  freshly 
treated,  and  again  after  four  months  had  elapsed.  In  each 
cose,  the  amount  of  color  produced  was  about  5  per  cent  of 
that  given  by  the  untreated  eugenol,  indicating  that  air- 
oxidation  was  not  responsible  for  the  aldehyde  in  eugenol 
which  gave  the  color  with  "lignin"  reagents. 

Eugenol  was  treated  with  phloroglucinol  plus  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  steam-distilled  from  this  mixture.  It  gave  no  color- 
ation whatever  with  phloroglucinol  and  no  yellow  with  aniline. 
After  steam-distillation  from  aniline  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
eugenol  gave  a  faint  orange  color  with  phloroglucinol,  which, 
on  standing,  became  greenish.  (This  is  an  evidence  of  a  trace 
of  furfural  in  the  eugenol,  which  was  not  held  by  the  aniline.) 

Many  of  the  references  in  the  literature  to  color  reactions 
with  phloroglucinol,  on  the  one  hand,  and  eugenol,  safrol, 
cinnamyl  alcohol,  anetbole,  and  anisole,  on  the  other,  were 
doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  aldehydic  impurities  in  the 
reagents  used.  (Anetholc  and  anisole,  as  tested  in  this  labora- 
tory, gave  no  color  whatever.)  No  case  is  known  where 
materials  conceivably  present  in  wood,  other  than  aldehydes, 
can  react  with  phloroglucinol  reagent,  in  the  cold,  to  produce 
a  red  color.  The  colors  formed  with  aniline  and  other  amines, 
if  caused  by  aldehydes,  as  is  so  apparent  from  the  phloro- 
glucinol results,  are  "aniles"  (Schiff's  bases).1 
Spectroscopic  Studt  or  Colors  Pboducko  by  "Lignin" 
Reagents 

Some  of  the  aldehyde  in  wood,  which  gives  the  "lignin" 
tests  with  phloroglucinol,  pyrrole,  and  aniline,  was  obtained  in 
benzene  solution  by  the  method  of  Cxapek.*  This  method 
consists  in  boiling  finely  ground  wood  with  stannous  chloride 
solution,  and  extracting  the  wet  mass  with  benzene  for  several 
days. 

To  some  of  this  solution,  diluted  with  alcohol,  phloro- 
glucinol, pyrrole,  and  p-nitroaniline  reagents  were  added, 
and  the  characteristic  cerise,  dark  red,  and  orange  colors  ob- 
tained were  tested  in  a  spectroscope.  Solutions  of  (un- 
purified)  eugenol  and  safrol,  and  pure  cinnamic  aldehyde, 
piperonal,  vanillin,  salicylaldehyde,  anisaldehyde,  and  furfural 
were  likewise  treated  with  reagents  and  examined  spectromet- 
rically.  (The  compound  with  furfural  changed  color  so 
rapidly  it  could  not  be  measured.) 

The  phloroglucinol  compounds  of  the  wood-aldebyde,  un- 
purified  eugenol,  unpurified  safrol,  vanillin,  and  salicyl- 
aldehyde, and  the  pyrrole  compounds  of  the  first  three,  gave 
more  or  less  clear-cut  bands  of  easy  light  transmission  in  the 
red  and  orange.  In  all  the  p-nitroaniline  compounds,  and  the 
phloroglucinol  and  pyrrole  compounds  of  the  other  aldehydes, 
the  spectra  were  indefinite,  and  contained  no 

1  L. 


bands,  cither  of  absorption  or  transmission.  Using  Formanek1 
units,  the  bands  of  highest  transmission  (minima  of  absorp- 
tion) with  phloroglucinol  were  at  about  11.30  for  wood,  1 1.30 
for  eugenol,  11.30  for  safrol,  13.50  for  vanillin,  and  15.75 
for  salicylaldehyde.  With  pyrrole,the  minimum  absorption 
for  wood  aldehyde  was  at  about  9.60  units;  for  eugenol  and 
for  safrol,  at  about  9.90  units.  (In  these  three  cases,  the 
minima  were  not  sharp,  and  might  have  been  identical.) 

The  spectroscopic  study  indicates  that  oils  of  cloves  and 
sassafras  contain  traces  of  a  color-forming  material  very  simi- 
lar to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  in  wood,  with  its  probable 
origin  in  the  woods  from  which  these  oils  were  distilled. 
Czapek's  work  and  this  spectroscopic  work  indicate  that  not 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  color-forming  aldehyde  of 
wood — Grafe'  notwithstanding — can  be  vanillin,*  although  it 
might  be  similar  to  or  decomposable  into  vanillin.4 

The  tinctorial  power  of  phloroglucinol  compounds  is  high, 
so  that  very  slight  traces  of  aldehyde  Buffice  to  produce  strong 
colors.  The  amount  in  wood,  as  well  as  in  oils  of  cloves  and 
sassafras,  is  probably  of  the  order  of  hundredths  of  a  per  cent. 

Combination  op  Aniune  ANn  Phloroglucinol  Tests 

Unpurified  eugenol  was  diluted  with  20  volumes  of  alcohol 
to  serve  as  a  reagent.  This  reagent  was  treated  with  aniline 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  immediate  formation  of  a  strong 
yellow  color.  When  the  eugenol  reagent  was  treated  with 
phloroglucinol  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  a  deep  red  color 
formed  in  less  than  5  sec.  When,  now,  some  aniline  solution 
was  added  to  the  eugenol  reagent,  followed  by  phloroglucinol, 
the  red  color  did  not  appear  strongly  for  nearly  60  sec. 

Pine  wood  was  treated  with  aniline  plus  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  yellow-stained  material  dried.  This  treated  wood 
and  some  plain  wood  were  then  treated  with  phloroglucinol 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  plain  wood  developed  a 
red  color  in  a  few  seconds,  but  the  treated  wood  developed 
the  color  only  after  a  minute. 

Reversal  of  the  test  was  next  tried  with  eugenol.  Phloro- 
glucinol was  first  added,  and  when  the  color  was  at  a  maximum 
(about  15  min.),  some  aniline  hydrochloride  was  added.  A 
slight  yellowing  of  the  solution  was  noticeable  on  direct  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  solution  to  which  the  aniline  salt  had 
not  been  added. 

These  experiments  and  the  one  involving  steam-distil- 
lation of  eugenol  from  acid  plus  phloroglucinol  mixture  indicate 
that  the  material  which  causes  the  aniline  test  is  also  respon- 
sible for  that  with  phloroglucinol.  The  aniline  compound  is 
formed  at  once,  whereas  that  with  phloroglucinol  appears  only 
after  an  appreciable  lapse  of  time.  Apparently  the  phloro- 
glucinol and  aniline  divide  the  aldehyde  between  themselves 
in  an  equilibrium  mixture,  with  the  larger  part  going  to 
the  phloroglucinol. 

The  very  excellent  work  by  Czapek,'  published  in  1899, 
wherein  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  an  aldehyde  is  pres- 
ent in  wood  which  gives  the  color  tests  with  phloroglucinol 
and  the  amines,  is  well  borne  out  by  these  experiments. 
Czapek  named  the  aldehyde  "hadromal."  He  succeeded  in 
concentrating  it  ,  but  could  not  get  it  pure.  Subsequent  work 
by  Grafe*  seemed  to  show  that  hadromal  was  a  mixture 
of  vanillin,  methyl  furfural,  and  pyrocatechol.  Czapek,' 
again,  in  turn,  showed  that  no  mixture  of  these  three  could 
duplicate  the  tests  given  by  hadromal. 

Very  recently,  Klason'  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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principal  color-forming  aldehyde  of  wood  is  coniferyl  alde- 
hyde. The  work  in  this  laboratory,  particularly  the  spectral 
analysis,  points  strongly  to  the  soundness  of  Czapek's 
original  work,  and  is  entirely  consistent  with  that  of  Klason. 
Up  to  the  present,  litUe  success  has  attended  the  attempts  of 
this  laboratory  to  prepare  coniferyl  aldehyde  from  coniferin, 
so  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  confirm  Klason 's  work 
definitely  by  a  comparison  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  the 
color  teste. 

Study  of  the  Maule  Reaction 

In  1900,  Maule'  published  the  results  of  some  experiments 
on  wood,  wherein  he  found  that  a  bright  red  color  often  results 
when  wood  is  treated,  in  succession,  with  neutral  potassium 
permanganate  solution,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally 
ammonia.  It  has  been  noted  in  references  to  the  Maule 
reaction  that  pine  wood  gives  a  brown  rather  than  red  color, 
but  so  far  as  known,  only  onef  clear-cut  statement  has  been 
made  regarding  which  kinds  of  woods  do,  and  which  do  not, 
give  the  red  color.  This  matter  was,  therefore,  experimented 
upon,  and  some  woods  of  uncommon  botanical  families, 
such  as  gingko,  were  tested. 

Some  eighteen  species  of  deciduous  woods,  including  the 
interesting  balsa  wood,  eighteen  species  of  coniferous  woods, 
and  gingko  wood,  were  tested  with  Maule  reagent.  All  the 
woods  of  deciduous  anposperms  gave  distinct  red  colors. 
All  those  of  coniferous  gymnosperms,  and  of  the  deciduous 
gymnosperm,  Gingko  biloba,  gave  only  indefinite  yellow  or 
pale  brown  colors. 

The  test  is  thus  a  convenient  one  for  differentiating  be- 
tween the  woods  of  angiosperms  and  those  of  gymnosperms. 
If  gingko  wood  is  excepted,  the  test  distinguishes  between 
deciduous  and  coniferous  woods. 

No  woody  fiber  of  cycads  or  other  possible  ancestors  of  the 
angiosperms  was  available  for  study.  It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting, indeed,  to  determine  if  this  reaction  takes  place 
with  these  now  rare  woods.  If  it  does,  the  reaction  would  be 
a  valuable  tool  in  the  bands  of  the  botanist. 

The  reagents  used  were  varied  to  determine  the  essential 
conditions  and  chemicals  needed  to  produce  the  red  color 
with  "hard"  woods.  The  results  may  be  summarized  as 
follows. 

1 —  Potassium  permanganate  deposits  manganese  dioxide  on 
the  wood.  This  reacts  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  produce 
chlorine,  which  forms  a  compound  which  turns  red  with  alkalis, 
in  this  case  ammonia. 

2—  Chlorine  water  will  replace  permanganate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid 

3 —  Bromine  can  replace  chlorine,  but  the  color  in  this  case  is  a 
somewhat  brownish  red.    Iodine  will  not  produce  the  reaction. 

4—  Other  oxidizing  reagents,  such  as  permanganate  plus 
sulfuric  acid  (which  deposits  no  manganese  dioxide),  do  not  give 
the  red  color. 

5—  Any  alkali  or  organic  base  can  replace  ammonia,  but 
usually  not  with  advantage.  Strong  alkalis  dissolve  the  color 
from  the  wood  and  thus  weaken  the  test.  Organic  bases,  and 
strong  inorganic  alkalis,  give  yellowish  shades.  Sodium  bi- 
carbonate can  replace  ammonia  with  the  same  deep  red  color, 

6—  Heat  does  not  destroy  the  test  at  any  part  of  the  process, 
but  reduces  the  sensitiveness  at  the  last  stage  by  dissolving 
color  from  the  wood. 

The  Maule  test  was  applied  to  wood  which  had  been  ex- 
tracted with  various  organic  solvents,  refiuxed  with  acids, 
alkalis,  and  formalde  hyde.  The  red  color  was  given  strongly. 
Jute,  which  was  bleached  nearly  white  with  sodium  por- 
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oxide,  still  gave  a  strong  red  color.  Sulfate  or  soda-cooked, 
unbleached  papers,  however,  gave  no  red  color. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  red  color  often  obtained  when 
chlorine-treated  wood  is  treated  with  alkaline  sodium  sul- 
fite, as  in  the  Cross  and  Bevan  method  for  cellulose  deter- 
mination, is  a  Maule  test. 

The  color-making  material  produced  by  chlorination  is 
similar  in  nature  to  phenolphthalein,  in  that  its  acid  form  is 
light  colored,  and  its  salts  deep  red. 

Study  of  the  Ferricferricyanide  Test1 
If  a  ferric  chloride  solution  is  added  to  a  freshly  prepared 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  a  dark  brown  solution  is 
obtained.  This  solution,  when  applied  to  wood,  produces  a 
deep  green-blue  color.  Such  a  color  is  not  given  when  the  re- 
agent is  applied  to  filter  paper.  In  this  case,  a  diffuse  pale 
blue  is  produced. 

Some  experiments  have  shown  that  this  reaction  is  given  by 
many  other  materials  than  wood.  Any  phenol  or  any  amine 
gives  the  test.  Inorganic  reducing  agents,  such  as  stannous 
chloride,  sulfurous  acid,  or  hydrogen  peroxide  in  acid  solu- 
tion also  produce  the  green-blue  color.  (Certain  aldehydes, 
as  benzaldehyde  and  formaldehyde,  do  not  give  the  test.) 

The  fact  that  so  many  materials  give  the  test  makes  its 
qualitative  value  as  a  lignin  reagent  very  small. 

Conclusions 

1 —  Phloroglucinol,  p-nitroaniline,  and  the  other  single- 
reagent  color  tests  arc  not  to  be  thought  of  as  indicators  of  any 
appreciable  part  of  the  composition  of  lignin,  but  rather  of 
traces  of  aldehyde  which  usually' — perhaps  always — accom- 
panies lignin. 

2—  All  experiments,  and  particularly  the  spectroscopic 
work,  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  presence  of  one  single 
color-producing  aldehyde  in  wood,  or,  at  least,  the  strong 
predominance  of  one  aldehyde. 

3—  This  aldehyde  is  not  improbably  coniferyl  aldehyde, 

H  H  O 

HO<^~^>C  -  d— C-H 

as  suggested  very  recently  by  the  work  of  Klason. 

4 —  Vanillin  or  furfural,  if  present,  constitutes  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  aldehyde  content  of  the  wood. 

5—  This  work  is  in  essential  agreement  with  that  of 
Czapek,  who  called  the  aldehyde  of  wood  "hadromal." 

ft— Several  of  the  nonaldehydic  materials  mentioned  in  the 
literature  as  giving  color  reactions  similar  to  those  of  "lignin" 
have  been  shown  to  contain  traces  of  aldehydes  which  are 
responsible  for  the  color  formation.  In  the  cases  of  oils  of 
cloves  (eugenol)  and  sassafras  (safrol)  the  aldehyde  seems  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  wood,  and  is  probably  distilled  from 
the  wood  along  with  the  essential  oils. 

7 —  The  Maule  reaction  was  found  to  consist  essentially  of 
a  chlorination  in  acid  solution  of  some  compound  in  the  wood, 
followed  by  alkaline  treatment.  A  strong  red  color  is  devel- 
oped in  general  in  the  case  of  deciduous  woods,  and  only  a  weak 
indefinite  brown  color  in  the  case  of  coniferous  woods. 

8—  The  Maule  reaction  may  prove  valuable  as  a  means  of 
distinguishing  between  deciduous  and  coniferous  woods,  in 
mixtures  of  chips.  It  may,  further,  prove  of  interest  to 
botanists,  in  tracing  the  ancestors  of  the  present  angio- 
spermous  trees,  for  the  production  of  the  reacting  chemical 
is  quite  possibly  inherited. 

9—  The  ferric  ferricyanide  test  (acting  as  it  does  in  the 
presence  of  almost  any  reducing  agent)  is  too  general  to  be 
considered  as  a  "lignin"  reaction. 

>  R.  HkUer.  FarUr-Zlt:  *•  (1915).  1*7;  C.  A.,  10  (1916).  530. 
'Crow,  Bevan  »nd  Srivdall,  "Wood  Pulp  and  IU  U»tf."  London. 
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The  Calcium  Chloride  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Water  in  Gasoline 

and  in  Certain  Other  Substances1 

By  Charles  W.  Clifford 
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During  an  investigation  in  this  lal>orntory  it  became 
di*irable  to  obtain  and  verify,  or  to  construct,  the  solubil- 
ity curves  for  water  in  a  certain  gasoline,  ami  in  benzene. 
This  information  is  essential  in  many  cases  where  a  compara- 
tively large  change  in  temperature  would  cause  separation 
of  water  from  these  solvents. 

The  only  useful  reference  in  the  literature  is  to  the  work 
of  E.  Groschuff,'  who  determined  solubilities  of  water  in 
paraffin  oil,  kerosene,  and  benzene  by  heating  and  cooling 
definite  amounts  of  the  liquids  with  water  in  sealed  tubes 
and  noting  the  temperatures  at  which  turbidity  disappeared 
and  reappeared.  The  original  article  was  not  available,  but 
the  two  abstracts  apparently  covered  all  the  csseniial  points. 

Investigation  of  Possible  Methods  for  Dktkkmination 
of  Water  in  Gasoline 

With  the  procedure  described  above,  the  solubility  is 
somewhat  affected  by  change  in  pressure,  and,  therefore, 
the  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  (he  pressure  in  the 
sealed  tubes,  and  the  more  deviation  from  the  true  value 
at  atmospheric  pressure.  Whether  the  solubility  under 
pressure  at  a  given  temperature  will  be  increased  or  decreased 
depends  upon  whether  solution  is  accompanied  by  contraction 
or  expansion  in  volume.  The  effect  of  the  small  pressure 
in  these  cases  of  very  slight  solubility  was  perhaps  negligible, 
but  with  a  gasoline  having  an  initial  boiling  point  around 
40°  C.  the  pressure  might  become  an  important  factor.  The 
application  of  this  method  would  also  present  practical 
difficulties  in  sealing  the  tube,  when  applied  to  gasoline. 
Therefore  it  seemed  desirable  to  determine  solubilities  of 
water  in  gasoline  by  some  other  method,  and  to  compare 
the  resulting  values  with  those  given  for  kerosene  and  paraffin 
oil 

Allen  and  Jacobs3  enumerate  ten  methods  for  the  determi- 
nation of  water  in  petroleum  products.  Only  one  of  these 
(the  method  of  Graefe  *  which  consists  of  treatment  with 
sodium  and  measurement  of  the  evolved  hydrogen)  seemed 
accurate  enough  for  this  problem  where  such  a  small  amount 
of  water  can  be  dissolved. 

A  study  of  other  possibilities  suggested  a  number  of  meth- 
ods, including  the  following:  (1)  by  calculation,  based 
on  the  difference  in  specific  gravities  of  the  sample  l>efore 
and  after  dehydration;  (2)  by  freezing  out  the  water  by 
immersion  in  a  low-temperature  bath;  (3)  by  dilution  with 
an  oil  dissolving  much  less  water  than  gasoline;  and  (4) 
by  selective  absorption  of  water  from  the  vaporized  sample 
by  some  suitable  reagent. 

Method  1  has  been  shown  by  Graefe  to  be  inaccurate  for 
water  in  crude  petroleum,  and  in  the  case  of  dissolved  water 
in  gasoline  the  difference  in  specific  gravities  would  probably 
be  less  than  one  in  the  fourth  decimal  place.  Method  2 
is  not  a  very  practical  one.  Method  3  is  difficult ,  since 
gasoline  dissolves  an  extremely  small  amount  of  water,  and 
is  itself  often  used  to  precipitate  water  "quantitatively" 
from  other  organic  liquids.  Method  1  seemed  worthy  of 
trial,  although  no  mention  is  made  in  the  literature  in  regard 
to  employing  the  most  common  dehydrators. 

•  Received  September  23.  1920. 

•  FJtktrotktm  ,  IT  (1911),  34*;  ('  .1  .  •  (l»lt>.  2.VS0.  J.  Ckrm.  Sot  , 
Abs  .  100,  II.  JSt.V 
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The  most  promising  method,  then,  were: 
1—  The  sodium  method  of  Graefe 

-  -Volatilization  of  the  sample  and  absorption  of  the  moisture 
in  a  dehydrating  agent  which  would  not  absorb  or  react  with 
the  oil  vapor. 

Three  2.5-liter  samples  of  this  gasoline  were  secured  at 
different  times.  The  specific  gravity  was  taken  on  the 
fresh  sample  with  a  pyenometer.  All  samples  were  kept 
securely  stop|>ercd  in  glass-stoppered  bottles  to  avoid  loss  of 
the  lighter  fractions,  and  specific  gravity  determinations 
made  on  these  samples  from  time  to  time  gave  constant 
values.  This  gasoline  had  a  gravity  of  0.70  (70°  BtM, 
and  it  was  a  "straight  run"  product.  The  initial  boiling 
point  was  40°  C,  and  the  "dry  point"  145°  C. 

The  Sodicm  Method 

A  coustant-temperature  bath  was  set  up  to  maintain 
temperatures  from  5°  to  50°  C,  so  that  samples  might  be 
saturated  with  water  at  the  desired  tem]>eratures.  In  testing 
the  apparatus  described  by  Allen  and  Jacobs'  for  the  determi- 
nation of  water  by  treatment  with  sodium,  it  was  found  that 
100  cc.  of  saturated  gasoline  would  yield  only  4  or  5  cc.  of 
hydrogen,  and  that  considerable  time  elapsed  Iwfore  the 
evolution  was  complete.  Also,  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  avoid  some  leakage  during  this  time. 

A  simple  one-pic^  apparatus  was  devised  so  that  absolutely 
no  leakage  could  occur,  but  here  a  vapor  pressure  correction 
became  necessary.  Attempts  were  made  to  determine  the 
vapor  pressure  of  this  gasoline  by  the  "barometer  method,"* 
and  results  of  from  168  mm.  to  704  mm.  Hg  were  obtained. 
Since  gasoline  is  not  a  single  chemical  compound,  but  a  mix- 
ture, its  vapor  pressure  will  vary  with  the  boiling  points 
of  its  constituents,  the  temperature,  and  the  ratio  of  volume 
of  sample  to  the  space  into  which  it  can  vaporize.  Tubes 
of  various  heights  filled  with  this  gasoline  alone  also  gave 
varying  results.  Calculation  of  the  vapor  pressure  values5 
was  not  attempted.  A  table*  of  gasoline  vapor  pressure 
values  is  given  in  the  literature,  but  the  method  of  deter- 
mination is  not  specified,  and,  since  the  boiling  point  of 
the  gasoline  quoted  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  this 
gasoline,  the  values  for  this  gasoline  could  not  be  safely 
estimated. 

The  sodium  method,  therefore,  was  considered  unsatis- 
factory for  the  determination  of  these  small  amounts  of 
water  in  gasoline. 

The  Calcium  Chloride  Method 

In  the  literature  no  mention  is  made  of  the  ordinary 
drying  agents,  phosphoric  anhydride,  sulfuric  acid,  and  an- 
hydrous calcium  chloride,  although  the  use  of  plaster  of 
Paris  (both  qualitatively4  and  quantitatively*)  is  given. 
It  sr-emed  reasonable  to  expect  that  calcium  chloride,  a 
practically  neutral  salt,  might  prove  a  satisfactory  selective 
absorbent,  while  phosphoric  anhydride  and  sulfuric  acid 
might  react  with  substances  in  the  gasoline. 

l  Imc  cil 
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qualitative  tests — A  very  delicate  test  for  water  in 
gasoline  was  desired,  in  order  that  the  portion  of  sample 
remaining  after  each  trial  run  might  be  tested  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  water  ascertained.  A  comparison  of  three 
qualitative  tests  was  made,  with  the  results  shown  in  Table  I. 

Ta»i.«  1— CourAMsoN  or  UtrALtTATrvit  Tuts  ro«  Wathr  in  Gabommb 

Reagent   Sodium  KMnO.    AlCli  (Anhyd.) 

Indication  of  water   I- volution  of  Hi  Solution    Evolution  of  HC1 

Gasoline  dehydrated  with  Na     Negative  Negative  Negative 

.     Positive  Negative  Negat.vr 

Positive  Negative  Negative 


The  qualitative  test  with  sodium,  therefore,  is  the  only 
satisfactory  one  of  the  three  enumerated. 


Pio.  1 


preliminary  tests— Tests  were  carried  out  in  the  appara- 
tus shown  in  Fig.  1.  Samples  of  water-saturated  gasoline 
were  volatilized  with  dry  air,  and  the  water  was  absorlied  in 
the  reagent  contained  in  the  I'-tubes.  The  rate  of  air  flow 
employed  was  5  to  15  liters  per  hr.  Separate  tests  were 
made  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  sulfuric  arid,  and  calcium 
chloride;  in  each  case  the  drying  tower  contained  the  same 
dehydrating  agent  as  the  absorption  tulies.1  The  first 
U-tube  after  the  drying  tower  merely  protected  the  sample 
from  foreign  moisture.  The  nlworption  tubes  filled  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  and  esjH'cially  those  containing 
sulfuric  acid,  increased  in  weight  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  dissolved  water.  The  first  tul>e  containing  calcium 
chloride  showed  a  reasonable  gain  of  a  few  milligrams,  and 
the  remaining  gasoline  from  this  trial  run  gave  a  negative 
test  for  water  with  metallic  sodium.  Further  tests  were 
made,  therefore,  with  calcium  chloride.  This  reagent  was 
"C.  P.  anhydrous"  in  small  lumps,  produced  by  a  reputable 
firm;  it  was  crushed  and  screened  rapidly,  rejecting  all 
except  the  portion  from  10-  to  20-mesh. 

blank  determination  on  oasoline— A  sample  of  the 
gasoline  was  dehydrated  with  metallic  sodium.  About 
39  g.  of  this  anhydrous  material  wen-  placed  in  a  Vanier 
bulb,  which  was  substituted  for  the  larger  gas- washing  bottle 
employed  in  the  previous  tests.  Air  was  passed  through 
for  about  2  hrs.,  then  the  Vanier  bulb  was  removed,  and  dry 
air  alone  passed  for  over  an  hour.  Table  II  summarizes 
the  results  obtained. 

T»m.«  II — Blanc  Dktmkmination  on  Gamji.in>  DcnrnaATin  with 

METALLIC  SutUKM 

No  of  absorption  tube'    . .    1  2  3 

Increase  in  weight,  mi   0.9       0.7  0.9 

The  tube*  arc  numbered  in  the  order  ahown  in  the  sketch  from  left 
to  right,  excluding  the  tube  which  made  certain  that  no  moisture  from  the 
air  passed  through  to  the  sample  and  following  tubes.  No  data  for  this 
tube  are  given  in  these  tablet.  It  wa»  weighed  with  the  other  three  tubes. 
Its  gain  m  weight  was  in  most  cases  about  1  mg.  or  less. 

The  results  show  that  the  blank  is  small  and  fairly  constant. 

test  for  quantitative  recovert  of  ADDED  WATER — 
The  Vanier  bulb  containing  anhydrous  gasoline  was  next 
weighed,  and  reweighed  after  the  addition  of  three  drops 
of  water  from  a  1-ec.  pipet.  The  bulb  was  connected,  and  air 
was  passed  through.  When  the  content*  were  shaken  so  as  to 
suspend  the  water  in  fine  droplets  and  allow  good  circulation, 
this  water  was  apparently  carried  over  in  0.5  hr.  Without 
shaking,  more  time  would  have  been  required.  Air  was 

>  Freaeolus  Cohn.  "Quantitative  Analysts,"  ltll,  II,  51. 


for  2  hrs.,  the  bulb  was  removed,  and  dry  air  alone  passed 
for  2  hrs.    The  results  of  this  test  appear  in  Table  III. 

Tails' III— T»t  or  Qu  antttativh  Ricovaav  or  Watb»  Addid  to 

ANIIVDkot'S  CiASOLlN* 

No  of  absorption  tube ...   I  2  3 

Increase  in  weight,  mg    62.2  1.0  0.0 

Actual  water  added,  mg   ....  B10 

Wpater  recovered,  allow- 
ing blank  of  0.6  rag   62.0 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  gasoline  sample  was  tested 
with  metallic  sodium,  and  water  was  found  to  be  entirely 
absent.  These  results  show  that  the  water  added  was  en- 
tirely recovered,  and  indicate  that  the  method  is  accurate 
for  water  in  gasoline.  Solubility  determinations  with 
additional  blanks  (described  in  a  following  paper')  and  later 
results  furnish  additional  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method. 
These  results  show  that  the  water  is  entirely  recovered  in 
the  first  two  absorption  tubes,  and  that  the  firet  of  these 
absorbs  all  except  about  1  mg.  The  correct  method  of 
calculating  results  is  found  to  be: 

i  Increase.  Tube  1  +  Increase.  Tube  2) —  2  (Blank) 
(Volume  of  sample)  X  Specific  gravity 

per  cent  water  by  weight 
The  dissolved  or  suspended  water  in  any  petroleum  product 
can  probably  l>e  determined  satisfactorily  by  this  calcium 
chloride  method,  first  diluting  the  substance,  if  necessary, 
with  anhydrous  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

APPLICATION  OK  THE  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  METHOD  TO  BEN- 
ZENE — The  accuracy  of  this  method  as  applied  to  water  in 
iK'iizene  was  next  investigated.  This  material  was  of  the 
grade  known  as  "100  per  cent  benzol,"  and  when  dehy- 
drated had  a  specific  gravity  of  0.856  in  air.  The  "dry 
point"  was  80°  to  82°  C,  and  the  liquid  was  clear  and  color- 
less. Wanks  were  run  on  both  Na-  and  CaClj-dehydrated 
material.  The  average  blank  ifrom  a  total  of  26  values) 
was  0.3  mg.  Three  tests  for  quantitative  recovery  of  added 
water  were  made,  and  the  results  were  as  follows:  57.8  mg. 
taken,  56 .9  mg.  found;  44  0  mg.  taken,  45.1  mg.  found; 
101 .2  mg.  taken,  101 .8  mg.  found.  The  remaining  benzene 
from  one  run  was  again  analyzed  for  water,  and  blank  values 
were  the  result.  The  benzene  remaining  after  each  run 
was  tested  with  metallic  sodium,  and  water  was  entirely 
absent  in  each  case.  These  results  show  that  water  in  ben- 
zene can  be  accurately  determined  by  this  method. 

Extension  of  Method  to  Water  in  Other  Substances 
The  possible  application  of  this  method  to  other  organic 
solvents  and  many  solid  substances  offered  an  interesting 
field  for  investigation.  If  applicable,  the  method  would 
furnish  a  ready  means  for  determining  large  and  small  per- 
centages of  water  and  would  preclude  danger  of  decomposi- 
tion, oxidation,  or  loss  by  vaporization  which  might  occur 
upon  heating. 

Its  accuracy  was  tested  with  some  other  liquids,  using 
a  Vanier  bulb  as  a  container  in  most  cases.  The  method 
was  also  applied  to  a  number  of  solid  substances,  using  a 
gas-washing  bottle  as  a  container.  Where  convenient,  tests 
were  made  with  (a)  samples  of  the  solid  alone,  (b)  samples 
suspended  in  a  suitable  tested  medium  (imm  scible  with 
jrater),  and  (c)  samples  dissolved  in  a  suitable  tested  solvent 
(immiscible  with  water). 

chloroform— The  chloroform  was  of  U.  S.  P.  grade.  After 
dehydration  with  CaClj,  the  specific  gravity  was  1.481 
in  air.  The  average  blank  was  1 . 2  mg.  (average  of  eight 
values,  including  three  from  one  run  on  a  CaClj-dehydrated 
sample).  With  an  anhydrous  sample  to  which  38.0  mg. 
water  had  been  added,  36.6  mg.  were  found  upon  analysis, 
and  the  water  disappeared  from  the  suspension  in  0.5  hr. 
These  results  indicate  that  the  method  is  accurate  for  water 
in  chloroform. 

<  Tms  Journal.  IS  (1921),  031 
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CARBON  TETRACHLORIDE — The   Simple    WHS  obtained  by 

allowing  the  technical  product  to  stand  over  sodium  hy- 
droxide, and  then  distilling  over  calcium  chloride.  It  was 
clear,  colorless,  and  neutral,  and  its  specific  gravity  in  air 
was  about  1 .60.  The  blank  on  this  material  was  0.6  mg. 
(average  of  six  values,  including  those  from  one  run  on  a 
CaClj-dehydrated  sample).  After  47.2  mg.  of  water  had 
been  added  to  an  anhydrous  sample,  48.2  mg.  were  found 
upon  analysis.  This  method,  then,  is  accurate  for  water 
in  carbon  tetrachloride. 

carbon  bisulfide— This  was  obtained  from  technical 
material  by  one  distillation  over  calcium  chloride.  It  was 
clear  and  colorless,  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1 .25  in  air. 
The  blank  was  0  mg.  (average  of  seventeen  values,  including 
those  obtained  with  one  test  on  a  CaClrdehydrated  sample). 
59.3  mg.  of  water  were  added  to  an  anhydrous  sample  and 
upon  analysis  60  3  mg.  were  found.  The  method  is  appar- 
ently satisfactory  for  water  in  carbon  bisulfide. 

ether — One  test  was  made  on  U.  S.  P.  ether  saturated 
with  water.  The  results  indicated  that  the  method  is  prob- 
ably applicable  to  water  in  ether. 

acetone — Technical  acetone  was  distilled  over  calcium 
chloride.  A  portion  of  the  distillate  was  shaken  with  fresh 
calcium  chloride  and  allowed  to  stand  several  days,  after 
which  it  was  decanted,  again  shaken  with  calcium  chloride, 
and  allowed  to  stand.  In  these  treatments  the  calcium 
chloride  swelled  to  several  times  its  original  volume.  When 
a  sample  of  the  clear  supernatant  acetone  from  the  second 
dehydration  was  taken  and  an  attempt  made  to  obtain  a 
blank  by  the  calcium  chloride  method,  the  results  showed 
that  large  amounts  of  acetone  were  held  by  the  calcium 
chloride  and  that  determination  of  water  in  acetone  by 
this  method  is  impossible. 

pyridine— When  an  attempt  was  made  to  dehydrate  pyr- 
idine with  calcium  chloride,  the  latter  swelled  enormously. 
This  was  considered  sufficient  indication  that  pyridine 
would  react  with  or  be  absorbed  by  the  calcium  chloride 
in  the  absorption  tubes,  and  that  the  method  was  inappli- 
cable. 

ethyl  alcohol — A  test  indicated  that  water  cannot  be 
remo%*ed  quantitatively  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  means  of  a 
current  of  dry  air,  as  with  gasoline.  This  test  also  indicated 
that  the  alcohol  vapor  is  held  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  cal- 
cium chloride  in  the  absorption  tubes,  and  that  only  after 
prolonged  passage  of  dry  air  is  the  vapor  displaced  to  a 
definite  point.  The  calcium  chloride  method  is  therefore 
probably  not  applicable  to  water  contained  in  alcohol. 

gltcerol— One  test  run  made  with  glycerol  indicated  that, 
as  with  alcohol,  the  water  cannot  be  entirely  removed  in 
several  hours  by  a  current  of  dry  air.  This  run,  however, 
gave  a  small  and  constant  blank.  (Glycerol  does  not  vaporize 
to  an  appreciable  extent  under  these  conditions,)  The 
calcium  chloride  method  is  probably  not  applicable  to  the 
determination  of  water  contained  in  glycerol. 

castor  oil — Castor  oil  was  taken  as  a  fairly  typical  oil  of 
vegetable  origin.  One  run  with  the  oil  dissolved  in  an- 
hydrous benzene  indicated  that  water  in  castor  oil  could 
probably  be  determined  by  this  method.  ^ 

sucrose — Two  samples  (one  air-dry  and  the  other  moist) 
of  granulated  refined  cane  sugar  were  analyzed  for  water 
by  the  CaClj  method,  using  10-  to  15-g.  portions.  The 
actual  moisture  in  each  sample  was  determined  by  heating 
about  10  g.  to  constant  weight  (1.5  hrs.)  in  a  ventilated 
electric  oven  at  105°  C,  and  the  duplicate  values  obtained 
agreed  within  0.002  per  cent  with  each  sample.  The  only 
run  made  with  the  air-dry  material  checked  within  0.001 
per  cent  of  the  average  value  obtained  by  heating.  Of 
three  runs  on  the  moist  sucrose  containing  about  0.3  per 
cent  water  (with  the  sample  alone,  suspended  in  anhydrous 


benzene,  and  suspended  in  anhydrous  carbon  tetrachloride), 
the  first  result  was  within  0.002  per  cent  of  the  average 
value  obtained  by  heating,  the  second  was  within  0.005 
per  cent,  and  the  third  checked  this  average  value.  With 
the  sucrose  taken  alone,  indications  were  that  0.5  hr.  was 
sufficient  to  carry  over  all  water  These  results  probably 
justify  the  conclusion  that  moisture  in  granulated  sucrose 
can  be  accurately  determined  by  the  calcium  chloride  method. 

zinc  oxide — The  technical  material  intended  for  use  as  a 
pigment  was  employed.  Results  on  two  samples  (taken 
alone,  and  suspended  in  anhydrous  benzene)  were  much 
below  the  moisture  values  obtained  by  heating  in  the  105°  C. 
oven  to  constant  weight.  The  calcium  chloride  method, 
therefore,  is  not  applicable. 

calcium  carbonate — This  was  technical  material  intended 
for  use  as  a  pigment.  Two  samples  were  analyzed  for  mois- 
ture, one  alone  and  the  other  suspended  in  anhydrous  carbon 
tetrachloride.  The  results  in  both  cases  were  only  a  fraction 
of  the  value  obtained  by  heating  at  105°  C.  to  constant 
weight.  The  calcium  chloride  method  is  evidently  not 
accurate  for  moisture  in  this  pigment. 

rubber  stock — Small,  freshly  cut  pieces  of  an  uncured, 
reclaimed  stock  were  weighed  out.  These  pieces  swelled  but 
did  not  disintegrate  when  benzene,  carbon  bisulfide,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  or  a  mixture  of  these  was  added  and  a  current 
of  dry  air  passed  through.  The  results  obtained  in  these 
runs  were  very  much  lower  than  the  value  accepted  as  correct 
(obtained  by  heating  samples  for  2  hrs.  at  105°  C.  in  a  very 
efficient  vacuum  dryer),  and  the  calcium  chloride  method 
was  considered  inapplicable  under  these  conditions.1 

sulfur— A  test  to  determine  moisture  in  flowers  of  sulfur 
was  made,  employing  anhydrous  carbon  bisulfide  as  a  solvent. 
The  loss  (0.034  per  cent)  after  heating  4  hrs.  at  70°  C.  was 
considered  as  representing  the  actual  moisture  present. 
The  blank  was  small,  but  the  result*  of  this  run  showed  no 
absorption  of  water.  The  calcium  chloride  method,  therefore, 
cannot  be  considered  applicable. 

oxalic  acid  and  copper  sulfate — Tests  on  these  sub- 
stances in  crj'stalline  form  would  give  some  information 
as  to  whether  water  of  crystallization  can  be  determined 
by  the  calcium  cldoride  method.  Using  materials  of  C.  P. 
grade,  the  water  was  completely  removed  from  the  oxalic  acid, 
while  copper  Bulfate  lost  none.  It  seems  from  these  results 
that  air  dried  over  calcium  chloride  may  or  may  not  remove 
water  of  crystallization  in  the  time  specified,  depending  upon 
the  vapor  pressure  of  the  substance. 

Description  of  Method 

This  method,  then,  is  essentially  as  follows:  A  current 
of  air  previously  dried  by  calcium  chloride  is  passed  through, 
or  brought  into  intimate  contact  with,  the  sample  at  the  rate 
of  5  to  15  liters  per  hr.  for  from  1  to  2  hrs.  If  a  part  of  the 
water  has  settled  out  in  the  sample,  it  must  be  kept  in  sus- 
pension by  frequent  shaking,  or  by  the  current  of  air  itself 
in  order  to  secure  complete  vaporization  in  the  time  specified. 
The  moisture  abstracted  from  the  sample  by  this  air  is  ab- 
sorbed in  two  calcium  chloride  tubes.  If  the  sample  is  an 
appreciably  volatile  substance  or  is  suspended  or  dissolved 
in  such  a  substance,  as  gasoline,  passage  of  a  current  of  dry 
air  direct  from  the  calcium  chloride  tower  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  5  litere  per  hour  for  at  least  1  hr.  is  necessary  in  order 
to  displace  the  vapor  from  the  tubes  before  weighing.  When 
the  sample  has  an  inappreciable  vapor  pressure  and  is  taken 
alone,  as  sucrose,  the  tubes  may  be  weighed  immediately 
after  absorption.  A  third  CaClj  tube  is  advisable  in  order 
to  secure  a  blank  value  for  correction  of  results.  Before 
each  weighing,  the  tubes  should  be  wiped  carefully  and  al- 

•  The  application  ol  thlf  method  to  moisture  la  pore  uoTulcanUed 
turn  (which  can  be  readily  dispersed  in  bcucoe  or  other  solvents)  was  aoi 
investigated. 
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lowed  to  reach  the  temperature  of  the  balance.  Suitable 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  minimise  introduction  of 
air  containing  moisture,  and  the  action  of  certain  vapors 
on  rubber  connections.  If,  at  the  close  of  any  run,  there 
is  doubt  in  regard  to  quantitative  dehydration  of  the  sample, 
the  remaining  portion  may  be  analysed  again  by  this  method, 
or  a  suitable  qualitative  test  for  water  applied.  The  cal- 
culation of  results  is  simple,  and  (for  liquid  samples)  has 
been  described  above. 

In  all  of  these  tests,  where  weighed  amounts  of  water  were 
added  to  liquids  immiscible  with  water,  the  results  show 
quantitative  recovery  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error1  (about  1  mg.).  In  tests  where  water  was  added  to, 
and  thoroughly  suspended  in,  the  liquid  sample,  it  was  noted 
that  all  water  whs  apparently  carried  over  in  less  than  0.5  hr. 

The  explanation  of  results  obtained  with  all  the  liquids 
described  lies  in  the  law  of  partial  pressures:  In  the  cases 
where  water  was  taken  with  an  immiscible  liquid,  the  vapor 
pressure  of  the  water  was  the  same  as  though  the  water 
existed  alone,  while  in  the  cases  where  water  was  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  the  liquid,  the  water  vapor  pressure 
was  markedly  lowered  and  slow  vaporization  resulted.  The 
small  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  chloroform  used  apparently 
did  not  affect  the  blank  or  the  quantitative  test.  In  the  case 
of  ether,  which  dissolves  a  comparatively  large  amount  of 
water  (the  sample  contained  some  alcohol  also),  the  indica- 
tions were  nevertheless  that  this  method  could  be  successfully 
applied.  Obviously,  any  suitable  dehydrator  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  calcium  chloride  in  cases  where  the  vapor  of  the 
sample  would  not  react  with,  or  be  held  by  .  the  dehydrator, 
and  the  method  is  applicable  to  moisture  in  gases  when 
such  a  dehydrator  is  used. 


1 —  The  sodium  method  is  inapplicable  to  the  determination 
of  the  small  amounts  of  dissolved  water  in  gasoline. 

2—  The  calcium  chloride  method  herein  developed  is  accu- 
rate for  the  determination  of  water  in  gasoline,  benzene,  chloro- 
form, carbon  tetrachloride,  and  carbon  bisulfide.  Whether 
the  water  in  these  liquids  is  in  solution  or  in  suspension 
makes  no  difference  in  the  accuracy  of  the  method.  The 
method  should  be  accurate  for  water  in  any  liquid  with  which 
it  is  entirely  immiscible.  It  is  probably  accurate  when  ap- 
plied to  water  in  ether  and  in  suitably  diluted  vegetable 
oils. 

3 —  Acetone,  pyridine,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  glycerol  cannot 
be  analyzed  for  water  by  the  calcium  chloride  method.  The 
first  three,  liquids  which  are  miscible  with  water  and  ap- 
preciably volatile,  are  held  to  some  extent  by  the  calcium 
chloride  and  cannot  be  readily  displaced.  Ethyl  alcohol 
and  glycerol  do  not  give  up  all  contained  water  readily  when 
dry  air  is  passed  through.  The  prediction  may  be  safely 
made  that  this  method  will  not  be  satisfactory  for  water 
contained  in  any  liquid  with  which  it  is  completely  miscible. 

4—  The  calcium  chloride  method  is  apparently  accurate 
for  moisture  in  granulated  refined  sugar  (with  the  sample 
taken  alone,  or  suspended  in  anhydrous  benzene  or  carbon 
tetrachloride). 

5 —  The  method  was  unsuccessful  when  applied  to  moisture 
in  the  pigments  examined  (zinc  oxide  and  calcium  carbonate), 
in  flowers  of  sulfur ,  and  in  a  rubber  stock. 

6—  Water  of  crystallization  may  or  may  not  be  accurately 
determined  by  this  method,  depending  upon  the  vapor  pres- 
sure of  the  compound. 


The  Solubility  of  Water  in  Gasoline  and  in  Certain  Other  Organic  Liquids, 
Determined  by  the  Calcium  Chloride  Method s 


By 

The  actual  solubility  of  water  in  the  gasoline  and  in  the 
benzene  previously  described,  was  sought,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  importance  of  this  factor  in  a  case  where  water 
appeared  in  cements  containing  these  solvents.  The  calcium 
chloride  method  was  employed  for  this 

Solubility  or  Water  in  Gasoline 


The  apparatus  described  in  the  preliminary  tests  of  the 
method  was  used,  and  the  air  was  passed  successively  through 
a  gas-washing  bottle,  through  a  U-tube  containing  calcium 
chloride,  through  a  gas-washing  bottle  containing  the  sample, 
and  through  three  U-tubes  filled  with  calcium  chloride. 
After  passing  air  from  the  compressed  air  line  at  the  rate 
of  5  to  15  liters  per  hr.  for  about  1  hr.,  or  until  the  U-tubes 
had  attained  constant  weight,  a  100-cc.  sample  of  the  sat- 
urated gasoline  was  carefully  introduced  and  air  again  passed 
for  2  hrs.,  or  until  about  one-fourth  of  the  sample  had  been 
volatilized.  The  bottle  containing  the  sample  was  then 
■cut  out  and  dry  air  passed  for  1  hr.  The  tubes  were  then 
wiped  thoroughly,  allowed  to  reach  the  temperature  of  the 
balance,  and  weighed.  Care  was  taken  in  manipulation 
that  no  air  containing  moisture  was  admitted  into  any  piece 
of  the  apparatus,  and  where  rubber  connections  were  neces- 
sary as  little  surface  as  possible  was  exposed.  The  air  from 
the  last  calcium  chloride  tube  passed  through  a  long  glass 

*  The  experimental  work  ni  limited  by  the  amount  of  time  available, 
*ot  each  teat  was  very  carefully  | 
>  Received  September  23. 1920. 
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tube  which  dipped  under  water,  thus  permitting  the  rate 
of  air  flow  to  be  gaged  approximately.  Qualitative  testa 
with  metallic  sodium  on  the  remaining  portions  of 
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cessive fourths  of  the  sample  passage  of  air  for  approximately  2,  4,  7.  and 
20  bra,,  respectively,  srere  required.) 

•  The  tubes  are  numbered  in  order,  starting  with  that  nearest  the  ram. 
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by  means  of  the  calcium  chloride  method.  This  method1 
has  been  shown  to  be  accurate  for  the  determination  of  water 
in  the  above  liquids.  The  samples  of  these  four  liquids  used 
for  solubility  determinations  were  from  the  same  lota  as  the 
samples  with  which  the  accuracy  of  the  method  was  tested. 
The  solubility  values  obtaiued  appear  in  Table  II. 

T»»LB  II— Soi.inn.rTv  or  W,t««  in  Oh.tain  Organic  I.iQinna  On 

.   Sou  Tlostl.  I>KTK«MINKI>  ar  T1W  CALCIUM 


Temperature,  X 

Soii-muTY  or  Watsi  in  r*raot.itt>ii  F«action» 

samples  showed  that  water  had  been  entirely  removed. 
Table  I  summarizes  the  result*  obtained. 

These  results  show  that  all  the  water  is  volatilized  in  the 
first  fraction,  which  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  sample.  These 
and  later  data  with  other  liquids  show  that  this  water  is 
completely  taken  up  in  the  first  two  absorption  tubes  and 
that  the  first  of  these  absorbs  all  except  about  1  mg.  All 
increases  in  weight  (except  a,  1  and  2,  where  samples  satu- 
rated with  water  were  run)  were  averaged  to  obtain  a  blank. 
This  average  is  1.26  mg.  The  method  of  calculating  results 
is: 

(Increase  a  1  +  Increase  a  2  ) —  2  (Blank) 
(Volume  of  sample)  X  (Specific  gravity) 

per  cent  water  by  weight 

All  results  by  this  method  arc  plotted  in  the  accompanying 
graph,  and  curves  from  Groschuff's  data1  for  paraffin  oil 
and  kerosene  arc  also  included.  These  results  by  calcium 
chloride  absorption  agree  for  each  temperature  within  about 
25  per  cent  (about  0.003  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  sample). 

They  average  about  0.002  per  cent  higher  than  Groschuff's 
kerosene  values  over  this  range  of  temperatures.  We  would 
expect  the  gasoline  curve,  representing  another  petroleum 
fraction,  to  resemble  the  curves  for  paraffin  oil  and  kerosene. 
From  the  data  obtained  by  the  calcium  chloride  method  it 
appears  that  the  solubility  curve  for  water  in  gasoline  is 
similar  to  GroschufFs  curves  for  kerosene  and  paraffin  oil, 
and  that  the  solubility  of  water  in  gasoline  is  somewhat 
greater  than  in  kerosene.  The  experimental  data  arc  too 
limited  to  warrant  any  conclusion  in  regard  to  relation  of 
solubility  to  specific  gravity  of  the  petroleum  fraction. 

Solubility  of  Water  in  Benzene  and  in  Certain 
Other  Liquids 

The  solubility  of  water  in  benzene,  chloroform,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  and  carbon  bisulfide  was   next  investigated 

•  See  preceding  p*per;  .1m  Eltktroektm..  IT  (1911).  34S;  C.  A.,  » 
(1011),  2550;  J.  Chem.  See..  Ab.  .  1M  (1911).  II,  W>4. 
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The  results  show  that  an  increase  in  solubility  accompanies 
an  increase  in  temperature,  with  each  liquid  The  values 
when  plotted  locate  satisfactory  solubility  curves. 

Summary 

The  solubility  of  water  in  gasoline,  benzene,  chloroform, 
carlKHi  tetrachloride,  and  carbon  bisulfide  at  various  tem- 
)»cratures  has  been  determined  by  the  calcium  chloride  method 
and  the  values  obtained  have  been  presented. 


Honors  to  Sir  John  Harrison 

Among  the  honors  which  the  King  of  F.ngland  conferred  upon 
distinguished  scientists  of  his  realm  on  his  last  birthday  was 
the  tlcgTcc  of  Knighthood  which  was  awarded  to  Professor 
J.  B.  Harrison,  of  Georgetown,  Dcmcrara.  Professor  Harri- 
son has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
for  twenty-seven  years.  An  account  of  his  chemical  work 
as  Director  of  Science  and  Agriculture  in  British  Guiana  was 
published  in  This  Journal.  11  (1919),  K74. 


A.  C.  S.  Monograph  on  "Glue  and  Gelatin" 

In  the  preparation  of  the  A.  C.  S.  monograph  on  "Glue  and 
Gelatin,"  Dr.  Jerome  Alexander  is  calling  upon  chemists  and 
manufacturers  for  information  of  value,  with  a  view  to  making  the 
book  as  complete  a  resume  as  possible  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Dr.  Alexander  would  be  glad  to  receive  publica- 
tions and  reprints,  as  well  as  any  information  along  historical, 

should  be  addressed  to  Jerome  Alexander.  R.  F.  D.  4,  Ridge- 
ficld,  Conn. 


A  Grant  for  Research 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  available  about 
$300  to  be  expended  after  October  1,  1921,  for  the  encouragement 
of  research. 

Investigators  desiring  financial  aid  in  their  work  will  communi- 
cate before  September  1  with  Prof.  H.  V.  Amy,  chairman.  A.  Ph. 
A.  Research  Committee,  U.i  West  68th  St..  New  York,  giving 
their  past  record  and  outlining  the  line  of  work  for  which  the 
grant  is  desired. 
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Determination  of  the  Volatile  Matter  in  Graphite 1 


Towns  Scib 

In  the  commercial  analysis  of  graphite  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  dispute  arises  between  two  analysts  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  volatile  matter  in  a  given  sample.  In  the  present 
investigation  this  question  was  studied  with  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  cause  of  the  different  results  obtained 
and  of  finding  some  remedy. 

The  literature  contains  very  little  upon  this  subject.  The 
only  recommendation  to  be  found  is  to  make  the  determi- 
nation in  the  same  manner  as  that  used  in  determining  the 
volatile  matter  in  coal.  This  method  consists  in  heating  a 
sample  for  a  definite  time,  in  a  closed  platinum  crucible, 
at  a  definite  distance  above  a  burner  of  definite  size.  The 
size  of  the  burner,  time  of  heating,  placing  of  the  crucible, 
etc.,  are  the  result  of  arbitrary  selection,  and  the  results  are 
not  accurate  and  are  comparable  only  when  obtained  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions.  When  this  method  of  heating 
was  applied  to  graphite,  the  results  varied  greatly.  The 
variation  of  time  by  a  few  seconds  introduced  a  large  error. 
It  was  definitely  noted  that  the  variation  was  not  propor- 
tional to  the  size  of  the  sample,  but  was  proportional  to  the 
time  of  heating,  the  burner  used,  or  the  temperature.  These 
effects  are  plainly  shown  by  the  following  results,  obtained 
by  heating  1-g.  samples  in  a  platinum  crucible  provided  with 
a  well-fitting  lid.  The  crucible  was  the  same  in  each  case, 
but  a  good  Bunsen  burner  and  a  30-nim.  Mekcr  burner  were 
used.   The  losses  are  given  in  per  cent: 

Time  of  heating,  min   4  8  30 

Over  Bunwn  burner   1  52  1  75  .... 

t>*er  Meker  burner   2.30  3.50  V  45 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  the  volatile  matter 
in  coke  and  anthracite  coal,  which  has  been  in  more  or  less 
general  use  for  many  years,  is  to  heat  the  sample  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  nitrogen.  When  1-g.  samples  of  the  same  lot 
of  graphite  as  was  used  above  were  heated  in  nitrogen  the 
losses  were  0.88,  0.93,  0.94,  and  0.94  per  cent.  The  time  of 
heating  was  15,  30,  45,  and  GO  min.,  respectively.  This 
shows  that  much  of  what  was  called  volatile  matter  in  the 
first  tests  was  due  to  oxidation  of  part  of  the  graphitic  carbon. 

Temperature  of  Heating 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  was:  At  what  temper- 
ature will  the  volatile  matter  be  driven  off  when  heated  in 
nitrogen?  Two  methods  of  heating  were  tried:  (a)  a  plat- 
inum boat  in  a  silica  tube,  and  (b)  a  Rose  crucible.  The 
first  was  found  to  be  preferable.  Below  400°  C.  the  loss  in 
weight  was  negligible,  even  though  the  heating  was  continued 
for  over  2  hrs.  A  temperature  of  600°  C.  was  found  to  be 
sufficient,  as  no  further  loss  was  sustained  by  heating  to  a 
higher  temperature.  Heating  samples  to  varying  temper- 
atures in  a  platinum  crucible  provided  with  a  well-fitting 
lid  gave  the  following  results: 

Umnm 
•c. 

150-170 
250-270 
30O-325 
400-450 
450-500 

This  shows  that  below  450°  C.  the  oxidation  is  very  slight, 
but  above  that  temperature  carbon  is  burned  off  rapidly. 
It  further  shows  that  the  volatile  matter  cannot  be  driven 
off  at  a  temperature  below  that  at  which  the  carbon  l>egin8 
to  oxidize.  In  order  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  oxidation 
the  crucible  was  filled  almost  to  the  top  with  graphite,  and 
heated  for  8  min.  The  loss  was  1.32  per  cent.  Attempts 
were  made  to  drive  the  air  out  of  the  crucible  by  a  layer  of 

>  RtceiTtd  March  10.  1»21. 


0  05 
0  11 
Oil 
0.31 
3  34 


pure  ammonium  chloride,  oxalic  acid,  or  some  organic  sub- 
stance which  was  non-eoke-forming,  but  the  values  obtained 
were  all  about  double  that  obtained  by  heating  in  nitrogen. 
Time  of  Heating 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  figures  given  above,  the  loss 
on  heating  in  a  closed  crucible  for  4  min.  over  a  Mdker 
burner  is  about  three  times  that  on  heating  in  nitrogen. 
The  time  was  reduced,  until  it  was  found  that,  by  heating 
for  exactly  30  sec.  to  a  temperature  of  about  700°  C,  the 
loss  in  weight  was  just  about  equal  to  that  obtained  by  heat- 
ing in  nitrogen.  Five  samples  of  a  purified  American  graph- 
ite were  heated  in  nitrogen  to  about  600°  C.  for  30  min.,  and 
the  losses  were  0.S9,  0.85,  0.93, 0.91,  and  0.90  per  cent,  or  a 
mean  of  0.896  per  cent.  Five  other  samples  of  the  same 
substance  were  heated  for  exactly  30  sec.  in  a  closed  plat- 
inum crucible  to  about  700°  C,  and  the  losses  were  0.95, 
0.96,  0.99,  0.97,  and  0.96  per  cent,  or  a  mean  of  0.966  per 
cent.  Similar  samples  heated  under  the  same  conditions 
for  exactly  60  sec.  gave  the  following  results:  1.03,  1.02, 
1.01,  1.04,  and  0.99  per  cent,  or  a  mean  of  1.018  per  cent. 
The  "coke"  obtained  from  each  of  the  samples  heated  for 
30  sec.  was  further  heated  in  nitrogen,  and  an  additional 
loss  of  from  0.07  to  0.10  per  cent  was  noted,  showing  that 
even  in  this  short  time  of  heating  slight  oxidation  had  taken 
place.  The  results  obtained  in  this  way  were  considered 
close  enough  for  ordinary  commercial  determinations. 

The  same  procedure  was  repeated  with  samples  of  commer- 
cial graphite  from  different  localities,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  noted  in  the  following  table: 

Low  on  Heating  for 
30  Sec  in  Clowd  It 


LocALITXft 
A]aE>iimii .    .  - 
Connecticut .  . 

Canada  

Madait: 
Norwav 

P) 


\  il  rcjjfen 
Per  cent 

1. 17 
ti  72 
0  49 
139 
2  06 
1.25 
2  S3 


Crucible 
Per  cent 
1 . 19-1.27 
0  77-0.00 

0  55-0.00 
1.42-1.48 
2  07-2. OH 

1  221.20 
2.82-2  83 


The  problem  under  consideration  seems  to  be  quite  analogous 
to  that  of  determining  the  volatile  matter  in  coke  and  an- 
thracite coal.  Mead  and  Attix*  found  that  tlve  factors  noted 
above  influenced  their  results.  They  claimed  that  the  size 
of  the  crucible  affected  the  amount  of  loss.  A  few  isolated 
instances  seemed  to  indicate  this  same  influence  in  our  ex- 
periments, but  repeated  attempts  to  prove  this  failed.  Four 
crucibles  holding  16,  17,  24,  and  30  ce.  were  used.  One-gram 
samples  of  three  different  graphites  were  heated  in  exactly 
the  same  way  for  4  min.,  the  losses  being  as  follows: 

Crucible 

1  1.52  1  10  2  f» 

2  1 . 53  1 .22  2  70 

3  1.43  I. IS  2.75 

4  1.43  1  .'ii  2.85 

The  fit  of  the  lid  or  the  porosity  of  the  platinum  may  have 
caused  the  variation,  but  evidently  not  the  size  of  the  cruci- 
bles, as  they  were  all  of  the  same  relative  shape  and  the  sur- 
face exposed  increased  from  1  to  4,  while  the  variation  is 
not  regular  in  that  direction.  In  the  analysis  of  coke  and 
anthracite,  Mead  and  Attix  recommend  heating  for  a 
certain  time,  weighing,  heating  for  exactly  the  same  time, 
and  weighing  again.  They  then  consider  the  second  loss 
oxidation,  deduct  a  like  amount  from  the  first  loss,  and  call 
the  difference  true  volatile  matter.  This  method  was  tried 
repeatedly  with  graphite,  but  the  results  were  farther  from 
the  true  value  than  when  the  sample  was  heated  in  a  closed 
crucible  for  exactly  30  sec. 

•  J.  Am.  Cktm.  Sot.,11  (18991.  1137. 
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The  Nitrogen  Method 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  any  method  of 
crucible  heating  by  which  air  is  in  contact  with  the  graphite 
is  not  accurate.  The  true  value  of  the  volatile  matter  in 
graphite  can  be  determined  only  by  heating  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  pure  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  some  other  inert  or 
nonreducible  gas.  This  is  best  carried  out  by  placing  about 
a  1-g.  sample  in  a  platinum  boat,  and  placing  the  boat  in  a 
silica  tube  through  which  a  steady  stream  of  pure  nitrogen 
is  passed.  When  the  air  has  been  completely  expelled,  the 
tube  under  the  boat  is  heated  for  30  min.  with  a  30-mm. 
Mdker  burner.  It  has  been  shown  that  15  min.  is  long  enough, 
but  a  half  houT  is  recommended  as  a  precaution.  Various 
forms  of  heating  and  temperature  control  were  tried,  such  as 
electric  and  gas  heated  combustion  furnaces,  electric  tube 
furnace,  multiple  burners,  etc.,  but  the  single  M6ker  burner 
was  found  to  be  sufficient.  It  is  important  that  pure  ni- 
trogen be  used.  Attempts  to  use  commercial  nitrogen  con- 
taining 3.5  per  cent  of  oxygen  gave  inaccurate  results,  the 
amount  of  loss  depending  upon  the  time  of  heating. 

SUBSTITUTE  METHOD 

The  nitrogen  method  will  consume  over  an  hour  and  will 


require  the  preparation  and  purification  of  nitrogen,  so  that 
as  a  working  method  the  following  is  suggested:  Place  a 
1-g.  sample  of  the  graphite  in  a  platinum  crucible  provided 
with  a  well-fitting  lid.  Support  this  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  heated  to  700°  to  750°  C.  (about  10  mm.  above  a 
good  Mdker  burner),  and  heat  for  exactly  30  sec.  As  a 
method  for  the  determination  of  volatile  matter  in  coke 
and  anthracite,  the  short  heating  process  is  entirely  un- 
satisfactory. 

Summary 

1 —  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  method  of  determining  vola- 
tile matter  in  graphite  by  heating  in  a  crucible  is  rendered 
inaccurate  by  the  oxidation  of  the  graphite. 

2—  The  error  is  dependent  on  the  temperature,  and  time 
of  heating,  as  well  as  on  other  factors. 

3 —  The  method  of  heating  in  a  boat  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen  gives  accurate  results,  but  is  time-consuming,  and 
requires  pure  nitrogen. 

■4 — Results  very  close  to  the  true  value  may  be  obtained 
by  heating  in  a  crucible  in  the  air  under  certain  stated  con- 
ditions. 


Discoloration  in  Canned  Sweet  Potatoes' 

By  Edward  F.  Kohman 

Rkskakch  UauiiTuiv,  National  Caknim  Association.  Washington.  D  C. 


The  producer  of  canned  foods  must  impart  to  his  goods  at 
least  two  prime  and  essential  qualities  before  he  can  consider 
himself  in  any  measure  successful  in  his  art.  The  first 
requisite  is  wholesomeness,  secured  by  the  sanitary  packing 
of  sound  raw  material  when  it  is  in  that  particular  state  of 
maturity  most  suitable  for  food.  The  second  is  palatability 
and  appearance.  On  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  palata- 
bility and  appearance  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  whole- 
someness. This  is  not  always  the  case,  as  is  illustrated  by 
various  forms  of  discoloration  in  canned  foods. 

The  discoloration  in  cannrd  sweet  potatoes  is  of  this 
character.  Sweet  potatoes  frequently  become  black  in  the 
can,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  noticeable  feature.  Then 
discoloration  apparently  begins  where  the  potatoes  are  in 
contact  with  the  can,  but  may  eventually  permeate  its  entire 
contents.  As  there  is  usually  a  small  amount  of  semi- 
liquid  starch  paste  in  the  bottom  of  the  can,  the  discoloration 
is  more  pronounced  there  in  the  early  stages,  as  the  result 
of  closer  contact.  How  soon  after  packing  discoloration 
sets  in  is  a  variable  factor.  From  the  experiments  below, 
it  would  seem  that  in  extreme  cases  it  may  occur  very  early. 

All  foods  evolve  hydrogen  sulfide  upon  being  heated. 
This  sometimes  leads  to  a  black  discoloration  in  canned 
foods,  due  to  the  formation  of  ferrous  sulfide.  From  general 
appearance  one  cannot  distinguish  the  discoloration  of  canned 
sweet  potatoes  from  tliat  due  to  the  formation  of  ferrous 
sulfide,  but  a  few  qualitative  tests  sufficiently  demonstrate 
its  entirely  different  character.  If  black  sweet  potatoes 
are  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  color  is  dis- 
charged, but  when  the  acid  is  neutralized  with  ammonia,  even 
after  heating  to  drive  out  any  hydrogen  sulfide,  the  black 
color  is  again  obtained.  Hydrogen  peroxide  does  not  bleach 
the  discolored  sweet  potatoes. 

Effect  or  Air 

Into  a  number  of  cans  of  sweet  potatoes  from  each  of  two 
distinct  commercial  packs,  both  of  which  were  normal  in 

>  Prorated  before  the  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry,  at 
the  61»t  Meeting  of  the  Amerksn  Chemical  Society.  Rochester,  N  Y  . 
April  29  to  W,  1921. 


every  way,  air  was  admitted  under  sterile  conditions  by  a 
very  small  puncture.  The  cans  were  placed  in  boiling  water 
for  some  time  to  relieve  the  vacuum  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  rapid  inrush  of  air  which  would  augment  the  chances  of 
contamination.  Alcohol  was  then  burned  on  the  top  of  the 
can.  Just  as  the  last  had  burned  away,  a  puncture  was 
made,  and  this  was  at  once  covered  with  a  pad  of  sterilised 
cotton  which  was  "held  in  place  by  setting  another  can  upon 
it.  These  cans  were  left  undisturbed  for  periods  of  time 
ranging  from  a  week  to  a  month.  At  the  end  of  a  week, 
typical  and  distinct  black  discoloration  of  the  sweet  po- 
tatoes had  set  in  in  the  bottom  of  the  can,  where  there  was 
the  most  moisture  and  the  best  contact  between  the  can  and 
its  contents.  This  became  more  and  more  abundant  as 
time  elapsed.  After  varying  periods  of  a  week  or  more, 
some  of  the  cans  were  resealed.  These  reseated  cans  retained 
the  black  that  had  formed  in  them  to  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment. It  could  not  be  decided  whether  there  was  any 
increase  of  the  black  in  the  cans  after  reseating,  because  only 
a  limited  number  of  cans  were  used  in  the  experiment. 

This  experiment  makes  very  evident  the  necessity  of 
air-tight  scams  in  the  cans.  It  does  not  answer  the  question 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  admitted  air  brings  about  the 
discoloration,  whether  by  direct  action  upon  the  sweet 
potatoes  or  by  aiding  the  solution  of  the  iron,  which  in  turn 
is  the  immediate  cause. 

Effect  of  Iron  Salts 

To  throw  more  light  upon  this  point,  sweet  potatoes  were 
canned  with  the  addition  of  iron  salts.  The  sweet  potatoes 
were  steamed  in  the  usual  way  until  soft,  then  peeled,  and 
packed  into  No.  3  cans  and  into  quart  glass  fruit  jars.  A 
varying  amount  of  concentrated  iron  solution  ranging  from 
100  mg.  to  700  mg.  per  can  was  then  added.  It  had  already 
been  found  by  analysis  that  black  sweet  potatoes  contained 
amounts  of  iron  as  high  as  this.  When  this  solution  of  iron 
was  poured  over  the  potatoes  they  immediately  became 
black.  Where  a  thick  peel  had  been  removed  or  where  the 
ends  were  cut  away,  there  was  no  appreciable  darkening. 
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After  processing,  however,  the  entire  potato  was  more  or 

Effect  of  Peklino 

This  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  substance  that  reacted 
with  the  iron  to  form  the  black  compound  was  near  the 
outer  surface  of  the  potato.  Another  lot  was  peeled  rather 
thin  in  the  raw  state,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  causative 
substance  might  permeate  the  entire  potato  during  steaming. 
Then  another  moderately  thick  coat  was  peeled  away.  The 
potatoes  and  this  second  coat  were  steamed  until  tender  and 
packed  separately  into  glass  jars,  and  iron  was  added  to  them 
as  described  above.  The  potatoes  did  not  remain  entirely 
free  from  discoloration,  although  it  was  very  slight  before 
processing  and  decidedly  leas  after  processing  than  with 
potatoes  with  only  the  usual  amount  of  peel  removed.  The 
second  coat  that  had  been  removed  became  very  dark  when 
iron  was  added. 

That  the  troublesome  substance  was  not  all  found  near  the 
outer  surface  was  made  clear  by  cutting  raw  sweet  potatoes 
in  cross-section  and  treating  the  cut  surfaces  with  iron  solu- 
tion. Very  soon  a  dark  ring  formed  just  inside  the  peel,  and 
dark  spots  also  appeared  near  the  center.  Aregion  between 
the  center  and  the  outer  portion  remained  almost  free  from 
discoloration.  When  the  raw  sweet  potatoes  were  cut  in 
cross-section  a  milky  juice  exuded  in  spots  about  the  center. 
These  spots  were  coincident  with  those  where  discoloration 
occurred  when  iron  solution  was  applied. 


Apparently  the  juice  of  the  sweet  potato  contains  a  tannin- 
like substance  which,  in  combination  with  iron,  causes  the 
discoloration.  Any  factor,  such  as  a  breathing  can  or  a  poor 
exhaust,  which  tends  to  hasten  the  solution  of  iron  from  the 
can,  will  augment  discoloration.  If  no  air  is  admitted  into 
the  can  after  sealing,  any  iron  going  into  solution  would  be 
in  the  ferrous  state.  This  does  not  form  black  compounds 
with  tannins.  Ferrous  iron  would  very  soon  be  oxidized 
upon  opening  the  can,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  contents 
might  then  darken,  but  no  such  phenomenon  has  come 
under  our  observation. 

Summary 

The  black  discoloration  in  canned  sweet  potatoes  is  of  a 
different  character  from  that  caused  by  the  formation  of 
ferrous  sulfide  in  certain  canned  foods.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  a  tannin-like  substance  in  the  sweet  potatoes 
with  iron  from  the  can.  Since  the  production  of  this  color 
with  tannins  requires  iron  in  the  ferric  state,  the  access  of  air 
to  the  can  is  a  prerequisite  of  its  formation.  The  necessity 
of  tight  seams  is  therefore  emphasised. 

The  substance  which  is  involved  in  the  discoloration 
is  localized  largely  just  under  the  peel.  Since  tannin  prob- 
ably permeates  the  potatoes  to  some  extent  during  steam- 
ing, and  since  some  is  also  found  near  the  center  of  the 
potato,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  avoid  this  trouble  by 
removing  a  thicker  peel,  either  in  the  raw  state  or  after 
steaming. 


Composition  of  Hollyhock  Seed  and  Oil 

By  R.  S.  Hiltner  and  L.  Feldstein 

i  iN&ricnoN  Station,  Bu««au  or  Chumistit,  U.  S.  Departmsmt  or  Aoaicuuruag.  Dknvb..  Coi.o«ado 

i  of  the  hollyhock  {Althaea  rosea),  as  they  mature  nishes  additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  the 

on  the  stalks,  are  eaten  by  poultry,  sparrows,  and  wild  birds.  Halphen  test  is  peculiar  to  the  oils  from  the  seeds  of  plants 

Nothing  can  be  found  in  the  literature  concerning  the  com-  belonging  to  the  mallow  family1  (Malvaceae)  and  the  related 

position  and  food  value  of  such  seeds,  or  the  character  of  bombax  family  (Bombaceae).   Lewkowitsch'  admits  that 

the  oil.  As  the  hollyhock  is  a  member  of  the  mallow  family  the  Halphen  test  cannot  be  considered  as  exclusively  indicative 

(Malvaceae),  it  was  thought  possible  that  the  oil  from  the  of  cottonseed  oil,  since  kapok  oil  from  Bombax  ceiba  or 

seed  might  have  qualities  similar  to  those  of  cottonseed  Eriodendron  anfractuosum  gives  a  similar  color  reaction, 

and  kapok  oils,  which  are  derived  from  plants  belonging  So  far  as  known,  the  chromogenic  substance  in  cottonseed 

to  the  same  family.  and  kapok  oils  that  gives  the  carmine  color  when  heated 

The  following  was  found  to  be  the  empirical  composition  with  Halphen  reagent  has  never  been  isolated  or  identified, 

of  mature  seeds  threshed  from  pods  of  different  varieties:  Possibly  the  oils  from  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  other  Mal- 

P«c»Dt  vaceae  contain  a  larger  amount  of  the  chromogen,  and  a 

a£T'. ::::                         : . .  study  of  them  might  serve  to  reveal  the  identity  of  that 

cro£",r"'r. 2! 'a  substance.    Members  of  this  family  which  are  commonly 

c^Hdc C" . '. '.                        '. '.  28.«  grown  in  this  country  arc  the  okra  (Hibiscus  or  Abelmoschus 

St*rch                                       1  esculenius),  the  oil  from  the  seeds  of  which  has  been  recently 

The  ether  extract  was  an  oil  with  a  greenish  yellow  color  described  by  Jamieson  and  Baughman;*  the  rose  mallow 

similar  to  that  of  raw  linseed  oil.   The  unrefined  oil  had  (fljbiseu  moschtuiot);  the  shrubby  althaea  (Hibiscus  syria- 

at  first  a  bland  taste,  but  later  developed  an  unpleasant  tne  mU8lt  maijow  (Moba  moschata);  and  the  weeds, 

bitter  flavor.   It  showed  the  following  properties:  (Malva  rotundifolia);  and  velvet  mallow 

Refractive  index  »t  2S*  C                                  1.1723  (  Ah*,H1nn  lhtmh™xti\ 

Specific  gravity  14.6  V  15.  f.                             0.9275  (AOUtlUm  tAeopfirasU). 

iodine  aumber                                119  o  It  ^  doubtful  if  hollyhock  oil  will  ever  be  an  article  of 

naipiien  ie»t                                                 roaiuve  .           _        .  .      _        _         _                   _  .. 

Becbitest                                       Poutive  commerce,  as  the  seed  contains  less  than  Id  per  cent  of  oil, 

Like  cottonseed  oil,  the  hollyhock  seed  oil,  after  being  about  half  as  much  as  is  contained  in  cottonseed.     On  ac- 

heated  for  10  min.  at  250°  C,  no  longer  gave  a  color  reaction  eount  0f  the  quantity  of  ether  extract  and  protein  present, 

with  Halphen's  reagent.  however,  the  seed  might  serve  some  useful  purpose  as  a 

The  most  interesting  point  developed  in  this  Btudy  was  feedingstuff.   While  it  is  very  light  and  bulky,  individual 

that  the  ofl  gave  a  strong,  positive  Halphen  test,  and  also  plants  seem  to  yield  heavily,  an  average  of  about  100  g.  of 

responded  positively  to  Bechi's  test.   This  fact  is  interesting  ^  pi^t  being  obtained  f  rom  six  plants, 

for  two  reasons:  It  shows  that  the  Halphen  and  Bechi  tests  ,  IvmD0V  ,ad  jc,.,,^,,,,  -physiological  character*  oi  iw*  «*d 

are  not  distinctive  Of  Cottonseed  Oil  exclusively,  and  it  fUT-  Botanical  FamUle*."  lvano»  and  Mothkova.  "Data  concerning  the  Char- 

'Received  April  22.  1921.  acter  of  Seed*  of  Different  Varietie*  of  Cotton."  C.  A..  11  (1017). 2917. 

»  Published  by  permiiaion  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.  S.  Department  *  "Oil*.  Fat*  and  Waxe»."  3rd  Ed..  11.  53*. 

of  Agriculture.  »  J.  Am.  Cktm.  Sot..  41  (1920).  186. 
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LABORATORY  AND  PLANT 


A  Modification  of  the  Dumas  Method,  and  the  Application  of  the  Kjeldahl 
Method  to  the  Determination  of  Nitrogen  in  Nitronaphthalenes" 

By  Paul  H.  M.-P.  Brinton,  P.  M.  Schertz,  W.  0.  Crockett  and  P.  P.  Merkel 

St.  Paitl,  Minn. 


In  carrying  out  nitration  investigations  in  connection  with 
nitronaphthalenes  it  is  necessary  to  make  frequent  determina- 
tions of  nitrogen.  Unfortunately,  the  convenient  method  of 
Kjeldahl  has  been  found  to  give  low  results  when  applied  to 
nitronaphthalenes,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  method  of  Dumas,  which  requires  constant  attention, 
and  unusual  care  in  execution  if  the  results  are  to  be  reliable. 

The  investigation  here  recorded  hail  as  its  aim  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  values  for  nitrogen  in  typical  nitro- 
naphthalenes by  a  modified  Dumas  method;  the  Kjeldahl 
method,  as  modified  by  Jodlbauer,  dunning,  and  others;' 
and  the  phosphorus  iodide  method.1  which  is  also  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Kjeldahl  process.  Five  samples  of  nitro- 
naphthalenes, which  we  supposed  to  be  typical  of  the 
more  highly  nitrated  mixtures  likely  to  be  met  in  the 
nitration  tests,  were  prepared  with  every  precaution  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  individual  lots,  and  were  analyzed 
by  the  three  procedures. 

The  Dumas  Method 
The  Dumas  method  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  standard 
one  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  the  vast  majority  of 
nitrogenous  organic  substances,  and  is  conceded  to  bo  accurate 
if  carried  out  with  all  the  necessary  precautions.  There  are  so 
many  sources  of  error,  however,  and  the  manipulations 
require  such  unusual  attention  to  details  that  it  is  not  suited 
to  routine  control  work.  In  the  present  investigation  every 
effort  was  made  to  eliminate  sources  of  error,  and  a  procedure 
was  finally  developed  by  which  concordant  results  were 
obtained  on  certain  pure  standard-.  The  procedure  and 
apparatus  are  not  held  to  be  the  simplest  possible  for  the 
attainment  of  accurate  results,  but  this  combination  does 
yield  the  accuracy  desired,  and  for  the  present  purpose  it 
was  not  considered  necessary  to  strive  for  greater  sim- 
plicity. 

Apparatus 

The  apparatus,  as  developed  mainly  by  F.  M.  Schertz,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  in  which  the  various  items  are 
not  drawn  to  scale,  and  from  which  all  parts  of  the  ap|>aratus 
not  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  process  t>uch  as 
furnace,  supports,  etc.)  are  omitted. 

Generator  --On  the  floor  under  the  table  a  heavy  IflMitcr  glass 
Ixjttlc  serves  as  the  carbon  dioxide  generating  chamber.  On  a 
shelf  8  ft.  above  the  generator  are  two  10-liter  littles,  containing 
saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  1  :  1  sulfuric  acid, 
respectively.  These  bottles  arc  connected  with  the  generator 
bottle  as  shown  in  the  cut.  It  is  essential  that  the  stopcocks, 
a  and  b,  of  these  feed  bottles  be  located  at  the  low  level  shown, 
and  not  close  to  the  feed  bottles,  since  the  latter  arrangement 
would  cause  a  back  pressure  of  CO.  in  the  feed  tubes,  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  liquid.  A  drop  of  about  8  ft.  is  re- 
quired to  establish  the  pressure  necessary  for  the  whole  system. 
The  stopper  of  the  generator  bottle  carries  three  tubes  one  the 
i  outlet  of  the  forked  feed  tubes,  one  the  deliver)'  tube  to 
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the  measuring  bottles,  and  one  the  drain  tube,  which  reaches  to 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  and  carries  the  stopcock,  c 

The  big  generator  bottle  Ls  completely  tilled  with  boiled  and 
cooled  water,  the  lubes  leading  from  the  feed  tattles  are  filled 
with  their  respective  solutions,  and  the  stopper  of  the  generator 
is  firmly  inserted  and  made  entirely  tight  with  sealing  wax. 

Measuring  Hottlrs — Two  tattles,  R  and  S.  of  2.. 5  liter  capacity 
are  each  fitted  with  three-hole  stoppers,  through  which  pass 
three  tul>cs  connecting  the  two  bottles.  The  first  of  these  tubes 
is  a  long  siphon  reaching  to  the  tattom  of  each  bottle.  The  other 
two  tubes  end  just  below  the  stoppers,  and  each  of  these  two 
tubes  has  a  a  way  stoiicock  in  the  center.  The  stopcock  f 
connects  with  the  generator  through  tntie  d,  and  stopcock  / 
connects  with  the  furnace  through  tube  n.  Before  inserting 
the  slop|>crs  into  these  bottles,  one  o'  them  (say.  Si  is  filled  nearly 
full  of  cold,  recently  boiled  water  The  level  of  the  water  should 
be  about  an  inch  below  the  ends  of  the  tutus  which  terminate 
just  under  the  stoppers.  The  stoppers  arc  inserted  and  fixed  in 
place  with  sealing  wax 

A  U-tuta  is  inserted  tatween  the  measuring  tattles  and  the 
furnace  in  the  position  shown,  to  prevent  the  excessive  passage 
of  water  into  the  combustion  tube. 

Absorption  System  Three  SchilT  nitrometers  are  connected  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  1 1  will  be  seen  that  by  manipulation  of 
the  two  3- way  stopcocks,  u  and  y.  it  is  possible  to  connect  any 
one  of  the  nitrometers  with  any  other,  or  with  the  outer  air 
through  the  tube  leading  into  the  drain  tattle  R.  Nitrometer 
II  is  encased  in  a  water  jacket  with  a  thermometer,  for  more 
exact  control  of  volume  when  reading.  This  nitrometer  is 
accurately  calibrated.  The  others  need  not  be.  The  regular 
gas  inlet  arms  of  nitrometers  II  and  III  arc  closed,  as  they  arc 
not  needed.  No  mercury  is  required  in  these  two  nitrometers, 
but  in  I  such  an  amount  of  mercury  is  added  that  its  surface 
shall  come  ataul  half  way  between  the  inlet  arm  and  the  leveling 
bulb  arm.  All  gases  coming  from  the  combustion  tube  enter  the 
absorption  system  through  nitrometer  I.  Bulb  D  is 
between  leveling  bulb  A  (which  functions  as  a  permanent 
voir)  and  nitrometer  I.  to  act  as  a  trap  for  any  air  which  might 
be  mechanically  carried  down  into  the  nitrometer  on  pouring 
caustic  solution  into  A,  as  well  as  for  any  small  amount  of  nitro- 
gen that  might  find  its  way  into  the  leveling  arm.  By  adjusting 
the  relative  positions  of  A  and  D,  the  trapped  air  or  nitrogen  can 
be  expelled  through  A  or  returned  to  the  nitrometer  as  the  case 
may  demand. 

details  ok  operation  -  Re  in  oral  of  Air — The  big  gen- 
erator lxittle  Ivoing  completely  filled  with  water  and  the 
stop|ter  sealed  in  as  before  described,  all  connections  are  made 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  Stopcock  c  is  opened  and  a  little 
acid  is  admitted  through  cock  h,  a  little  water  running  out 
through  cock  c.  to  make  room  for  the  acid.  Cock  6  is 
closet),  and  a  little  sodium  carbonate  solution  is  than  ad- 
mitted through  a.  Any  air  in  d  and  in  the  top  of  the 
generntor  bottle  is  blown  out  through  d  by  the  carbon 
dioxide  generated,  and  then  the  3-way  cock,  g,  is  closed, 
whereujxm  water  is  forced  out  through  the  open  cock,  c, 
until  the  generator  contains  only  pure  carbon  dioxide.  Cock 
c  is  now  closed,  and  b  is  opened,  allowing  about  a  liter  of 
the  acid  to  run  into  the  generator.    The  carbonate  solution 
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is  now  let  in  until  no  more  will  flow  because  of  the  pressure  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  generator. 

Stopcock  g  is  now  adjusted  so  that  carbon  dioxide  flows 
from  the  generator  into  the  bottle  S,  which  forces  the  water 
from  that  bottle  through  the  siphon  into  bottle  R,  while  the 
air  from  R  is  forced  out  through  n  by  properly  adjusting 
stopcock  /.  When  all  the  water  from  S  lias  passed  into  R, 
cocks  g  and  /  are  adjusted  so  that  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
generator  flows  into  R,  forcing  the  water  back  through  the 
siphon  into  S,  while  the  carbon  dioxide  from  S  is  forced  into 
the  combustion  tube  through  n.  By  repeating  these  op- 
erations a  few  times,  and  admitting  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion to  the  generator  as  needed,  the  generator,  measuring 
bottles,  connecting  tubes,  and  combustion  tube  will  be  freed 
from  original  air  and  will  contain  only  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
grade  furnished  by  the  generator,  which,  however,  contains 
a  very  slight  amount  of  air  -  hence  the  necessity  of  the  measur- 
ing bottles. 

If /I- 


i  ro«  tub  DrrmtiMATiON  or  Nr 

lbnk  av  Dumas  Mithod 

It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  to  go  through  this  whole 
operation  before  every  analysis,  for  if  the  train  be  kept  closed, 
air  is  not  admitted  to  any  part  of  the  generating  system,  and 
only  the  combustion  tube  and  nitrometers  must  be  cleared 
before  each  run.  The  sealed  stoppers  of  the  generator  and 
measuring  bottles  need  never  be  removed,  as  the  spent 
liquor  is  run  out  of  the  generator  by  the  long  siphon  tube. 

The  Combustion  Tube — The  hard  Pyrex  glass  combustion 
tube  is  wrapped  with  asbestos  paper  and  over  this  is  wound 
iron  wire.  This  prevents  bulging,  and  prolongs  the  life  of  the 
tube  greatly.  The  copper  oxide  is  prepared  by  long  ignition 
in  nickel  crucibles,  and  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles,  with 
the  usual  precautions. 

In  the  middle  of  the  tube  is  placed  a  plug  of  ignited  asbestos, 
about  1  in.  long,  and  the  half  of  the  tube  toward  the  nitrom- 
eter side  is  filled  with  coarse  copper  oxide  and  the  reduced 
copper  spiral  in  the  conventional  way.  On  the  other  Bide  of 
the  asbestos  plug  a  short  layer  (an  inch  or  two)  of  medium 
grade  copper  oxide  is  placed,  and  after  this  the  intimate 
mixture  of  sample  and  fine  copper  oxide.  It  has  been  found 
desirable  to  dilute  the  sample  quite  freely  with  copper  oxide, 
so  that  the  layer  containing  the  sample  is  from  5  to  7  in.  long. 
Behind  this  comes  an  oxidized  copper  spiral. 

The  Combustion—  In  starting  the  run,  the  charged  tube  is 
heated  by  lighting  the  burners  under  it  from  the  end  nearest 
the  nitrometers  to  within  about  3  in.  of  the  asbestos  plug,  at 
the  same  time  passing  a  brisk  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  tube.  A  damp  towel  is  laid  over  the  part  of  the 
tube  containing  the  sample  to  guard  against  prematurely 
liberating  nitrogen.  About  one  measuring  bottle  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  passed  through  the  tube  to  dear  the  system  of 
air.    This  gas  passes  into  nitrometer  I,  in  which  the  level  of 


the  hydroxide  solution  is  held  just  a  little  above  the  side  arms 
by  suitably  lowering  A  and  D.  Stopcocks  w,  v,  and  y 
are  adjusted  so  that  the  gas  passes  out  through  drain  bottle 
£.  After  the  passage  of  this  bottle  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
nitrometers  and  connecting  tubes  are  completely  filled  with 
sodium  hydroxide  by  manipulating  the  stopcocks  and  level- 
ing bulbs.  Exactly  one  bottle  of  carbon  dioxide  is  now  run  as 
a  blank.  This  gas,  after  passing  through  the  furnace,  enters 
nitrometer  I  at  the  bottom,  and  passes  over  into  nitrometer 
II  through  the  open  stopcocks  w,  u,  and  t.  (u  is  so  set  that 
nitrometers  I  and  II  are  connected,  but  III  is  cut  out.) 
At  the  start  A  and  D  are  at  about  the  relative  levels  shown  in 
the  cut.  It  is  evident  that  there  will  bo  a  gradual  flow  of 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  from  A  to  C,  passing  up  through 
nitrometer  I  and  down  through  Nitrometer  II.  There  is 
thus  a  current  of  solution  going  along  with  the  gas,  and  this 
greatly  facilitates  absorption.  When  the  supply  of  sodium 
hydroxide  in  A  becomes  small,  and  that  in  C  large,  liquid  from 
C  is  poured  into  a  beaker  and  transferred  to  A.  Any  air  will 
collect  in  the  upper  part  of  nitrometer  II,  and  when  the  one 
Imt  tleful  of  carbon  dioxide  has  been  passed  through  the  sys- 
tem, stopcock  h,  between  the  measuring  bottle  and  the 
furnace,  is  closed.  Any  small  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  upper  part 
of  nitrometer  I,  in  the  connecting  tube  between  w  and  z, 
and  in  the  upper  partof  nitrometer  II,  are  collected  in  nitrom- 
eter II,  and  the  cocks  w  and  s  are  closed.  The  small 
volume  of  gas  is  read  off  in  the  conventional  way,  bringing  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  C  to  coincide  with  the  liquid  surface  in  the 
nitrometer.  This  volume  gives  the  blank  for  one  bottle- 
ful  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  our  experience  it  has  been 
usually  of  the  order  of  1  cc.  or  less.  If  the  generator  has 
stood  for  some  time  the  blank  runs  a  little  higher  than  when 
the  generator  is  in  more  constant  use.  The  little  volume 
of  air  is  expelled  through  t,  u,  y,  and  out  through  drain 
bottle  E. 

The  combustion  of  the  sample  is  now  begun  by  opening  stop- 
cock h  and  allowing  a  very  slow  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
to  pass  through  the  tube,  w,  u,  and  t  being  adjusted  to 
permit  the  circulation  just  as  they  were  in  running  the 
blank.  Two  or  three  burners  are  lighted  at  the  extreme  end 
nearest  the  generator,  and  at  the  same  time  two  more  burners 
are  ignited  under  the  coarse  copper  oxide,  thus  making  the 
heated  area  extend  from  the  reduced  copper  spiral  to  the 
asbestos  plug  in  the  center  of  the  tube.  The  damp  cloth  is 
removed  from  over  the  center,  and  the  sample  is  burned  by 
very  gradually  heating  from  both  sides.  It  must  be  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  must  be  gradual. 
During  the  combustion  half  a  bottle  (about  1.25  liters)  of 
carbon  dioxide  are  used,  and  a  bottle  and  a  half  (3.75 
liters)  are  used  to  sweep  out  all  nitrogen.  When  most  of  the 
nitrogen  has  passed  into  the  nitrometers,  the  rate  of  flow  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  is  increased  to  a  brisk  stream. 

For  greater  accuracy,  large  samples  (about  1 .5  g.)  have  been 
used,  and  this  has  necessitated  the  use  of  the  third  nitrom- 
eter. When  nitrometer  II  becomes  nearly  full  of  nitrogen, 
the  current  of  gas  is  deflected  into  nitrometer  III  by  manipu- 
lating the  3-way  cocks,  u  and  y,  and  opening  cock  v. 
The  current  of  gas  is  now  up  through  nitrometer  I,  turning 
at  u,  passing  through,  and  down  into  nitrometer  III,  where 
it  collects.  The  flow  of  absorbent  liquid  is  now  down  from 
A,  up  through  nitrometer  I,  down  through  nitrometer  II, 
and  into  leveling  bulb  B,  from  which  it  is  transferred  back 
to  A  when  necessary,  by  means  of  a  beaker. 

After  standing  half  an  hour  in  the  water-jacketed  nitrom- 
eter II,  the  volume  of  nitrogen  is  carefully  read,  and  then 
passed  out  through  z,  u,  and  y,  into  the  drain  bottle  E. 
The  nitrogen  from  nitrometer  III  is  now  transferred  to 
the  water-jacketed  nitrometer,  and  its  volume  i*  read  in  the 
1  way. 
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A  complete  run  requires  an  hour  and  a  half.  When 
the  run  is  finished  the  heat  is  turned  off,  the  pinchcock  at 
the  inlet  of  nitrometer  I  is  closed,  and  the  furnace  is  allowed 
to  cool  under  a  slight  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
generator  is  then  closed  by  turning  cocks  g  and  /  between 
the  measuring  bottles  to  neutral  positions. 

Results — A  large  number  of  preliminary  analyses  were  run 
both  on  the  nitronaphthalenes  and  on  specially  purified 
nitro  compounds;  and  the  results  of  these  runs  were  used 
in  developing  details  of  the  method.  After  the  method 
three  consecutive  runs  on  each  of  the  five 
made,  and  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  found, 
i  of  any  figures,  are  given  in  Table  I. 

Tablb  I 

2  3 


Sampl« . 


without 


Savpi.1!. 


H.31 
14.39 
14.28 
14.33 


14.65 
14.47 
14.71 
14.61 


14.  Ml 
14.67 
14.83 
14.03 


4 

10. 10 
M .  15 
10.19 
16.15 


5 

16  91 

16  .89 
16.74 
16.84 


Just  before,  just  after,  and  interspersed  with  these  de- 
terminations, samples  of  specially  purified  picric  acid  and 
dinitrobenicnc  were  run  as  checks  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
operations.   The  following  results  were  obtained. 


Avbbaos 

rilKOKY 


Picmc  Acid 
IS. 39 
18.46 
IS. 40 

IK. 45  Per  cent  Nitrogen 
18.35  Per  cent  Nitrogen 


16.78 
16.61 
16.60 

16.70  Per  cent  Nitrogen 
16.64  Per  cent  Nitrogen 


THE  KjEl^AHLrGCNNING-JoDLBATJER  METHOD 

outline  of  method — A  sample  of  about  0.5  g.  is  weighed 
into  a  500-cc.  Kjeldald  flask.  (Convenient  for  this  purpose 
is  a  spoon  made  from  a  rather  heavy  glass  rod  15  in.  long,  by 
heating  and  molding  one  end  to  a  spoon  shape.  The  sample 
is  dipped  carefully  from  a  weighed  bottle,  and  transferred 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  the  spoon  bowl  being  brushed  off 
with  a  short  bristled  camel's  brush,  which  has  been  cut  off 
at  its  head  and  tied  with  fine  copper  wire  to  the  short  arm  of 
a  right-angled  glass  rod,  the  two  arms  of  which  measure 
18  in.  and  0.25  in.,  respectively.  The  bottle  is  again  weighed, 
and  the  weight  of  the  sample  is  obtained  by  difference.  The 
brush  must  be  a  good  one,  with  no  loose  hairs  that  might 
stay  in  the  flask  and  raise  the  nitrogen  content.)  Thirty  cc. 
of  strong  sulfuric  acid,  containing  2  g.  of  salicylic  acid, 
are  poured  rapidly  over  the  sample,  and  the  flask  is  rotated 
and  set  on  the  steam  bath.  Most  nitronaphthalenes  will 
completely  dissolve,  and  this  should  be  attained  if  possible. 
Some  samples,  very  high  in  nitrogen,  will  not  give  a  clear 
solution,  and  a  muddy  residue  remains  even  after  many  hours 
on  the  steam  bath.  With  such  a  sample  it  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  heat  for  2  hrs.  with  occasional  agitation,  and  to 
proceed  in  spite  of  the  muddy  residue.  After  cooling,  2  g. 
of  *inc  dust  are  added  in  small  portions,  to  avoid  local  heating. 
The  flask  is  shaken  occasionally  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
allowed  to  stand  over  night.  Next  morning  it  is  heated 
in  a  water  bath  for  an  hour  at  70°,  and  then  over  a  small 
flame  until  all  visible  action  is  over.  After  cooling  somewhat, 
1  g.  of  mercury  or  mercuric  oxide  is  added,  and  the  contents 
of  the  flask  are  gently  boiled  for  1  or  1.5  hrs.  After  cooling, 
7.5  g.  of  potassium  sulfate  arc  added,  and  the  boiling  is 
continued  for  1  or  1.5  hrs.  The  flask  is  cooled  and  250  cc. 
of  water  are  added  to  dissolve  the  cake,  after  which  25  cc 
of  8  per  cent  sodium  sulfide  solution  and  1  g.  of  granulated 
line  are  added.  Ninety  cc.  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
(750  g.  to  1  liter  of  water),  or  enough  to  make  the  solution 
strongly  alkaline,  arc  poured  into  the  flask,  the  latter  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  condenser,  and  the  ammonia 
is  distilled  off  into  standard  acid,  and  titrated  in  the  usual 

way.  „  , 

In  Table  II  are  shown  the  perrcntages  of  nitrogen  found 

in  the  five  samples  by  this  method. 


i 

13.74 
13. 85 
13.67 

Ave*  AC*   13.74 


Tabui  II 

2 

13.93 
13.90 
13.84 
14.01 
13  94 


3 

14.20 
14.10 
14.17 
14.07 
14.14 


4 

14.03 
15  16 
14.01 


15.00 


6 

15  55 
15  61 
16.41 
15.35 
15  48 


The  Phosphorus  Iodide  Method 
This  method  was  carried  out  according  to  the  details 
quoted  by  Cope  and  Taylor,  and  specific  directions  need  not 
be  given  here.    In  Table  III  the  percentages  of  nitrogen 
found  by  this  method  are  shown. 

Tabli  III 

2 

13  61 
13  46 
13  85 
13.74 
13.64 
13.82 


  1 

13.94 
13.54 
13.49 
13.87 
13  92 
13.91 
13.73 
13.81 

Av«bao»   13.75 


3 

14  05 
13.88 
14  24 

n  »9 
M  -i 

13.95 
13.83 


15.22 
15  05 
15.13 
15.12 
15.03 


5 

16.27 
16.24 
16.12 
16.10 
in  OJ 


13.80      13.97      15.11  16.15 


Comparison  of  Results  bt  the  Three  Methods 
The  phosphorus  iodide  method  was  not  found  satisfactory 
in  ita  present  form,  and  the  high  cost  of  reagents  did  not 
encourage  us  to  pursue  work  on  the  process.  The  addition 
of  water  to  the  phosphorus  iodide  occasionally 
annoying,  although  not  dangerous,  explosions.  On 
samples  the  results  by  this  method  are  higher,  and  on  i 
samples  lower,  than  those  by  the  other  modifications  of  the 
Kjeldahl  method. 


An  interesting  relationship  between  the  results  obtained 
by  the  Dumas  and  the  Kjeldahl-Gunning-Jodlbauer  methods 
was  found.  In  Table  IV  is  shown  a  comjiarison  of  the  average 
values  found  by  these  two  methods,  the  last  line  of  the 
table  giving  the  ratios  obtained  by  dividing  the  percentage 
nitrogen  found  by  the  Dumas  method  by  that  found  by 
the  modified  Kjeldahl  method. 

Ta.i.11  IV 

Samm-K   1  2  3  4  5 

Per  cent  N  by  LHimai 

method  14  33       14  61      14  93      16.15    16  S5 

Per  cent  N  by  modified 

Kjeldahl  method  13  74        13  94      14  14      15  00    15  48 

Ratio   I  043       1.048      1.050      1.077  1.0S9 

In  the  accompanying  graph  these  ratios  are  plotted  as 
abscissas  against  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  found  by  the 
modified  Kjeldahl  method  as  ordinate*.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  ratio  is  a  linrar  function  of  the  nitrogen  content: 
and  the  determined  points  fall  sufficiently  clow;  to  the  straight 
line  to  allow  the  true  nitrogen  content  of  a  nitronaphthalene 
to  be  calculated  with  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy  from 
a  determination  by  the  Kjcldald-Gunning-Jodlbauer  method. 

As  an  example,  let  us  assume  that  14.55  per  cent  nitrogen 
were  found  by  the  modified  Kjeldahl  method.  The  con- 
version factor  corresponding  to  this  percentage  is  found 
from  the  graph  to  be  1.064.  Then  14.55  multiplied  by 
1.064  gives  15.48  per  cent  as  the  true  nitrogen  content  of 
the  sample  of  nitronaphthalene. 
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A  modification  of  the  Dumas  method  for  determination 
of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  substances  has  been  worked  out 
for  use  with  compounds  of  high  nitrogen  content,  and  with 
sodium  hydroxide  in  place  of  potassium  hydroxide  as  the 
absorbing  agent. 

The  various  modifications  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  having 
been  found  to  give  low  results  when  applied  to  the  deter- 
mination of  nitrogen  in  mixed  nitronaphthalenes,  a  study 
of  the  exact  degrees  of  variation  between  the  true  nitrogen 


content,  as  shown  by  the  Dumas  method,  and  the  apparent 
nitrogen  content  shown  by  the  Kjeldahl-Gunning-Jodlbauer 
method  has  been  made. 

The  degree  of  variation  has  been  found  to  increase  as  a 
linear  function  of  the  nitrogen  content,  and  a  series  of  con- 
version factors  has  been  plotted,  which  allows  the  con- 
venient Kjeldard-Gunning-Jodlbauer  method  to  be  used 
in  the  technical  control  of  the  nitration  of  naphthalene. 
The  true  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  percentage  found  by  the  modified  Kjeldahl  method  by 
the  corresponding  conversion  factor. 


Uniform  High  Temperature  throughout  a  Large  Volume 1 

By  E.  F.  Northrup 

Ajax  Elictkuthbkwc  CoaroaATioN.  Tkkhtok,  N«w  Jkimv 

The  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  possibilities 
now  made  commercially  available  of  heating  a  space  of  con- 
siderable volume  to  temperatures  exceeding  2000°  C,  the 
temperature  being  absolutely  uniform  throughout  the  space. 

A  heated  chamber  of  this  character  can  be  used  to  the  very 
best  advantage  for  determining  the  properties  of  commercial 
refractories,  or  for  the  firing  at  high  temperatures  of  ceramic 
materials,  such  as  the  spark  plugs  used  in  gasoline  engines. 

The  result  sought  is  obtained  by  the  device  shown  in  the 
figure    A  crucible  is  turned  up  out  of  an  electrode  made  of 


rJ 
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Acheson  graphite,  the  wall  of  the  crucible  being  about  0.375 
in.,  the  interior  diameter  being  6  in.,  and  the  depth  12  in. 
The  crucible  is  fitted  with  a  graphite  cover  also  about 0.375 
in.  thick.  Screwed  into  the  cover  at  its  center  is  a  tube  of 
graphite  which  extends  a  foot  or  more  above  the  cover.  The 
hole  through  this  tul>e  serves  as  a  sight  hole  for  optically 
determining  the  temperature.  This  crucible  is  located  in  a 
cylinder  made  of  micanite.  It  is  packed  about  with  lamp- 
black, the  lampblack  being  beneath  the  bottom  and  piled 
over  the  top  of  the  cover  of  the  crucible.  On  the  outside  of 
the  micanite  cylinder  is  a  water-cooled  coil  of  about  fifty 
turns  of  flattened  copper  tubing.  Water  obtained  from  the 
supply  mains  flows  through  this  coil  and  maintains  the  coil 

>  Received  April  28.  1021. 


at  all  times.  High 
voltage  (10,000  to  20,000  cycles)  is  applied  at  the  terminals 
of  the  coil,  which  carries  from  GO  to  100  amperes  of  high 
frequency  current.  This  current  is  readily  supplied  by 
a  high  frequency  converter  operated  at  20  k.  w. 

In  this  case  the  lampblack,  which  is  a  semielectrieal  in- 
sulator, serves  as  a  heat  insulator.  The  heat  insulation  of 
lampblack  at  temperatures  around  2000°  C.  is  probably 
better  than  that  of  any  other  known  material. 

Under  the  above  conditions  the  interior  of  the  crucible 
attains  within  less  than  an  hour  a  temperature  of  2000° 
C,  and  can  even  be  pushed  up  to  2500°  C,  and  this  tempera- 
ture is,  as  nearly  as  optical  means  can  determine,  exactly  the 
same  throughout  the  interior  of  the  crucible.  There  is  no 
other  device,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  which  will  heat 
a  sjNice  of  one-fifth  cubic  foot,  or  so,  uniformly  to  this  high 
temperature  and  in  so  short  a  time. 

This  arrangement  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
applications  of  high  frequency  current  to  heating.  Problems 
connected  with  the  heat  treatment  of  refractories,  or  the 
graphitization  of  small  pieces  of  carbon  are  studied  with 
great  case  and  at  uniform  temperatures  higher  than  have 
heretofore  been  made  available  by  any  other  type  of  electric 
furnace.  The  temperature  is  furthermore  under  the  most 
perfect  control,  and  can  be  varied  in  the  simplest  manner 
in  infinitesimal  steps. 

If  it  is  desired  to  study  the  crushing  strength  of  refractories 
when  brought  to  very  high  temperatures,  it  is  easy  to  produce 
the  pressure  on  the  refractory  piece  set  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  by  means  of  a  graplute  rod  passed  through  a  hole 
in  the  cover  of  the  crucible. 

If  the  problem  requires  the  heating  of  a  larger  chamber 
than  that  shown  in  the  figure,  say,  a  chamber  of  the  capacity 
of  1  cu.  ft.,  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  by  energizing 
the  inductor  coil  with  high  frequency  current  obtained  from 
a  converter  of  greater  power,  converters  rated  at  60  k.  w. 
now 


During  the  month  of  June  1921,  eighteen  companies  were  or- 
ganized in  the  field  of  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capitalization  of  $3,325,000,  which  is  the  smallest  reported 
for  any  month  in  1920  and  1921.  The  authorized  capitaliza- 
tion for  the  six  months  ending  June  1921  was  $65,625,000,  as 
compared  with  $109,731, 500  for  the  first  six  months  of  1920. 
The  second  quarter  of  1921  falls  considerably  below  the  record 
for  the  first  quarter,  the  comparative  figures  being  $25,115,000 
and  $40,510,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  development  of 
drug  and  chemical  concerns  since  August  1914: 


Five  month 
Ye«  1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1910 


1914 


Si«  m 


1921 


%  le.83S.000 
O.VMA.QOO 
00.244.000 
14«,16O.0OO 
73.403.000 
112.173.000 
4S7.14S.900 
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A  Rotary  Digester  for  Use  in  Bagasse  Analysis' 

By  Guilford  L.  Spencer 

Tun  Ci  iian-Aukukan  Sirc»»  CoMFAxr.  Nnw  York.  X.  Y. 


The  determination  of  sugar  in  cane  bagasse,  with  the 
customary  digesters,  usually  presents  difficulties  through  the 
need  of  keeping  the  material  in  motion  while  treating  it  with 
hot  water.  Motion  is  necessary  to  promote  maceration  and 
diffusion.  Following  the  digestion,  the  extract  must  be  cooled 
and,  without  special  arrangement,  this  is  a  slow  process. 
Further,  many  bagasse  tests  must  be  made  daily  in  full 
control  of  cane  milling.  To  permit  attention  to  other  duties, 
the  chemist  must  be  relieved  of  as  much  of  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  bagasse  tests  as  is  possible. 

To  facilitate  this  testing,  the  author  has  devised  a  rotary 
digester,  which  is  simply  a  steam  bath  in  which  cylinders, 
containing  the  sample  and  water,  are  rotated.  The  apparat  us 
is  fitted  for  three  simultaneous  tests.  The  casing  of  the 
digester  is  cylindrical  and  of  24-in.  internal  diameter.  A 
triangular  hub,  4  in.  long,  turns  freely  with  a  shaft,  which  is 
fitted  with  an  adjustable  cone  bearing  inside  the  digester  cas- 
ing at  one  end,  while  the  other  end  projects  through  a  bronze 
bearing  and  carries  a  pulley  18  in.  in  diameter.  The  pulley  is 
grooved  for  a  sewing  machine  belt  or  a  light  chain.  Clamps 
are  provided  on  the  hub  for  attaching  three  aluminium 
cylinders,  4  in.  in  diameter  by  8  in.  long,  for  samples.  The 
clamps  also  hold  the  covers  of  the  cylinders  in  position.  The 
covers  have  break-vacuum  cocks.  The  pulley  is  connected 
through  a  laboratory  reducing  gear,  48:  1,  with  a  small 
electric  motor,  and  is  rotated  at  about  5  r.  p.  m.  The  cylinders 


are  revolved  endwise.  A  hinged  cover  closes  the  apparatus 
when  in  use.  The  casing  is  drained  by  a  1  in.  pipe,  provided 
with  a  stop  valve.  A  1-in.  overflow  pipe  leads  from  a  point 
below  the  shaft  and  connects  with  the  drain  below  the  stop 
valve.  The  apparatus  is  provided  with  a  0.125  in.  steam  pipe 
and  a  0.5-in.  cold  water  pipe. 

The  following  is  the  procedure  in  making  a  sugar  test  with 
this  digester:  100  g.  of  chopped  bagasse  are  weighed  in  a  tared 
cylinder;  1  liter  of  very  hot  water  is  added ;  the  cover,  with  the 
cock  closed,  is  placed  in  position  on  the  cylinder  and  this  is 
then  locked  on  the  hub.  If  ammonia  is  used  in  preserving  the 
material  while  collecting  the  sample,  no  alkali  is  added  to  the 
digestion  water;  otherwise  sodium  carbonate  is  added.  The 
cover  is  closed.and  with  the  bottom  drain  open  steam  is  turned 
into  the  casing.  Very  little  steam  is  needed.  With  the  out- 
let to  the  drain  open,  the  pressure  is  that  of  the  atmosphere 
The  cylinders  arc  revolved  for  an  hour  in  the  steam  and  this 
is  then  shut  off,  and  the  drain  is  closed;  cold  water  is  now  ad- 
mitted and  the  revolution  of  the  hub  is  continued  until  the 
sample  is  cooled.  The  drain  is  opened,  and  the  cylinder  is  re- 
moved, dried,  and  weighed.  Further  procedure  is  as  in  the 
customary  methods  of  analysis. 

As  may  be  noted,  the  slow  motion  of  the  hub  causes  the 
bagasse  to  fall  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder,  agitates  the 
extract,  and  promotes  maceration  and  diffusion. 


Continuous  Sampling  of  Sugar  Liquors' 

By  Walter  L.  Jordan 

S3  Washington  Placb.  New  Yom.  N.  Y. 


Sampling  of  sugar  juices  and  liquors  is  of  first  importance 
in  mill  and  refinery  control.  Exact  analytical  work  in  the 
laboratory  will  have  little  value  if  the  samples  do  not  truly 
represent  the  products  that  arc  going  through  the  mill  or 
factory. 

Usually  samples  are  taken  periodically.  The  men  at  the 
various  stations  are  given  bottles  to  be  filled  at  intervals  of 
1  or  2  hrs.  The  sample  is  dependent  upon  the  sampler,  and 
he  soon  learns  to  take  samples  that  show  his  own  work  to  be 
of  those  that  will  correctly  reflect 


Fio.  1 


manufacturing  conditions  and  assist  in  the  process  control. 

'  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Sugar  Chemistry  and  Technology  at 
the  Slit  Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rochester.  N  Y., 
April  26  to  29,  19S1. 


Methods  now  used  for  sampling  liquids  automatically,  as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  all  give  a  sample  the  volume  of 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  time  element  and  bears  no 
relation  to  variations  in  flow  of  the  liquid  sampled.  Thus 
if  a  drip  sample  is  Uikcn,  a  small  flow  through  the  main  pipe 
line  adds  just  as  much  to  the  sample  as  a  large  flow.  If 


r5)  „ 
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at  the  same  time  the  composition  of  the  juice  varies,  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  sample  cannot  be  representative  of  the 
total  juice  flowing. 

A  sample  proportional  to  the  total  flow  may  be  obtained  by 
the  circular  weir  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  sample  is  that  portion 
overflowing  through  the  vertical  slot.  This  device  can  be 
applied  wherever  the  liquor  to  be  sampled  flows  into  a  re- 
ceiving tank,  measuring  tank,  defecator,  etc. 

Instead  of  the  juice  or  liquor  running  into  the  tank  through 
a  downward  turned  nipple  or  fitting,  this  is  turned  up  so  that 
the  pipe  fills  and  the  juice  spills  over  the  level  edge  of  the 
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fitting.  The  size  of  the  sample  obtained  is  dependent  ap- 
proximately on  the  relation  between  the  width  of  the  slot  and 
the  total  weir  circumference.  Actually,  the  sample  will  be 
smaller  than  indicated  by  this  proportion,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  sides  of  the  slot  restrict  the  flow  somewhat. 
The  depth  of  flow  is  the  same,  however,  for  the  slot  and  for  the 
balance  of  the  circumference. 

A  10-in.  in  diameter  weir  with  a  0.25-in.sJof  in  a  1 -in.  wide 
plate  will  give  a  sample  of  about  one  one-hundred  and  twen- 
tieth of  the  total  liquid  flowing;  or  with  an  0.125-in.  slot,  one 
two-hundred  and  fortieth. 


Fig.  2  illustrates  the  relation  between  the  width  of  the 
sample  slot  and  the  total  weir.  A  funnel  constructed  of 
light  sheet  metal  and  soldered  to  both  sides  of  the  slot  plate 
serves  to  cany  off  the  sample 

If  the  volume  of  liquid  is  very  large,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  it  twice,  as  in  Fig.  3.  In  a  mill  grinding  2000  tons 
of  cane  per  day,  the  juice  may  thus  be  reduced  to  a  bucket 
sample  per  6-hr.  shift. 

Drainage  cocks  are  indicated  to  empty  the  pipe  linos  at 
shutdowns.  The  sampler  can  be  made  up  of  standard  pipe 
fittings  in  any  mill  shop. 


ADDRESSES  AND  CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 

Incendiaries  in  Modern  Warfare"' 

By  Arthur  B.  Ray 

I  hion  Camidb  and  Cakboh  Ra?8A«cn  La»o«ato*ib»,  Inc..  Lomo  Island  Citv.  X  V. 


The  destructive  action  brought  about  by  the  natural  ele- 
ments—fire, air,  and  water — may  be  looked  upon  as  infinite 
when  compared  with  the  damage  which  can  be  caused  by  other 
means  in  a  brief  period  of  time  In  harnessing  one  of  these 
natural  elements— fire — and  applying  it  as  a  war  weapon,  we 
have  assurance  of  its  efficacy  in  the  universal  dread  in  which  it 
is  held  as  the  most  ruthless  enemy  of  mankind. 

The  idea  of  using  incendiaries  in  warfare  is  not  modern: 
in  fact,  the  use  of  fire  as  a  destructive  weapon  dates  back  to 
early  Biblical  times,  when  burning  oils  and  ignited  fire  balls 
consisting  of  resin  and  straw  were  thrown  both  by  the  defenders 
and  attackers  of  fortified  towns.  In  later  times  crude  iron 
latticework  bombs  up  to  2  ft.  in  diameter,  filled  with  highly 
flammable  materials,  were  ignited  and  projected  by  catapults 
or  thrown  from  fortifications.  The  iron  skeleton  of  such  a  me- 
dieval bomb  may  be  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London 

But.  while,  from  the  earliest  times,  fire  has  been  considered 
to  be  of  possible  military  value,  means  for  scientifically  using 
it  as  a  powerful  weapon  were  not  developed  until  the  recent 
war.  The  effectiveness  of  incendiary  armament  is  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  incendiary  materials  employed  and 
upon  the  devices  by  means  of  which  the  materials  are  carried 
to  the  target  and  set  in  action  there.  The  development  of  this 
type  of  armament,  therefore,  involves  both  chemical  and  me- 
chanical investigative  work  which  must  be  done  in  close  co- 
operation with  those  who  are  fully  conversant  with  the  military 
requirements  and  limitations. 

I  shall  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  point  out  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  all  the  typical  materials  and  devices  developed  by  the 
warring  nations  and  to  discuss,  in  their  proper  place  and  in 
somewhat  greater  detail,  the  more  important  developments 
with  which  we  were  intimately  connected  in  the  United  States. 
The  materials  and  devices  will  be  discussed  separately  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so 

Past  I— Ihchtdiaby  Matkuau 

Since  the  many  devices  differ  widely  as  to  action,  it  is  obvious 

>  Presented  before  the  Divltion  of  Industrial  Chemist!  and  Chemical 
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Warfare  Service. 
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that  no  one  incendiary  material  can  be  used.  In  fact,  for  prac- 
tically every  device  a  special  material  has  been  developed  to 
give  the  desired  result  as  to  time  of  burning,  kind  of  flame, 
kind  of  reaction  products,  etc.  For  convenience  of  discussion, 
we  may  classify  all  the  incendiary  materials  as  follows:  White 
phosphorus,  thermite,  oxidizing  agent -combustible  mixtures, 
flammable  materials  used  as  such,  the  special  material  called 
"solid  oil,"  and  spontaneously  flammable  liquids. 

PHOSPnORU9 

On  account  of  its  property  of  igniting  spontaneously  when 
exposed  to  air,  white  phosphorus  was  early  suggested  as  an  in- 
cendiary material,  and  a  number  of  devices,  such  as  bullets, 
bombs,  shells,  and  grenades,  which  depend  upon  it  for  incendiary 
effect,  have  been  developed  and  used  Against  substances 
which  can  be  ignited  by  a  momentary  exposure  to  a  small  flame, 
phosphorus  undoubtedly  is  of  value,  but  for  setting  fire  to 
materials  which  are  relatively  difficult  to  ignite,  phosphorus  is 
of  very  little  value,  because  of  its  low  temperature  of  burning 
and  because  the  phosphoric  oxides  formed  act  as  an  excellent 
fireproofing  material. 

Bullets  containing  phosphorus  have  proved  to  be  very  effec- 
tive against  hydrogen-filled  aircraft  and  against  airplanes 
when  the  gasoline  tank  is  punctured.  The  phosphorus  pellets 
which  these  bullets  carry  are  cast  or  cut  from  rods  and  are 
coated  with  aluminium  dust — the  aluminium  acting  both  as  a 
preservative  while  handling  and  as  an  intensifier  of  the  flame 
when  the  bullet  functions.  The  bullets  are  so  designed,  as  will 
be  shown  later,  that  when  fusible  plugs  in  the  side  are  melted 
by  the  heat  of  friction,  the  phosphorus  is  exuded  and  burned. 
The  path  of  the  bullet  may  be  followed  by  the  trail  of  smoke. 

Grenades  and  4-inch  Stokes'  mortar  bombs  containing  phos- 
phorus were  effectively  used  against  personnel,  particularly  when 
exploded  in  dug-outs.  The  inconvenience  caused  by  the  ob- 
noxious smoke  and  scattered  burning  particles  of  phosphorus 
was  considerable. 

Thermite 

The  well-known  properties  of  the  aluminium- iron  oxide  mix- 
ture called  thermite  caused  it  to  be  widely  used,  in  various  modi- 
fied forms,  as  an  incendiary  material.  Such  mixtures  have 
the  advantage  that  when  ignited  they  produce  an  enormous 
amount  of  heat  very  quickly  and  that  the  molten  metal  and  slag 
resulting  from  the  reaction  will  penetrate  metal  and  prolong  the 
incendiary  action  upon  flammable  materials.  These  mixtures 
when  used  alone,  however,  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  in- 
cendiary action  against,  say,  wood  structures  is  confined  to 
a  very  small  area,  nnd  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  heat 
energy  set  free  is  wasted  because  it  is  set  free  too  rapidly  to  be 
utilized  effectively,  except  by  very  flammable  material.  Since 
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such  material  is  not  often  present  as  the  target,  the  method  of 
placing  it  with  the  thermite  in  the  incendiary  device  was  early 
adopted. 

As  the  primary  incendiary  material— that  which  is  first 
ignited  and  which  starts  the  conflagration— it  is  believed  that 
thermite  is  by  far  the  most  effective  material  used.  The  secon- 
dary incendiary  material— that  which  is  ignited  by  the  thermite 
reaction  and  which  continues  the  conflagration— may  be  a 
flammable  liquid  as  such  or  absorbed  in  some  carrier,  or  a  specially 
prepared  material  which  will  burn  for  a  long  time  with  a  large 
flame  and  effectively  set  tire  to  a  difficultly  ignitable  target. 
The  most  satisfactory  secondary  material  is  not  only  capable  of 
burning  with  a  large  hot  flame,  but  actually  renders  the  target 
flammable.  Such  a  material  is  the  solid  oil  developed  by  us, 
which  will  be  discussed  later.  So,  by  using  thermite  in  the  man- 
ner described,  the  large  amount  of  heat  energy  suddenly  set 
free  is,  to  a  large  extent,  utilized,  and  causes  the  secondary  in- 
cendiary material  to  begin  its  action  with  a  tremendous  burst 
of  flame  which  is  most  effective. 

t  composition — The  general  military  requirements  of  a  ther- 
mite mixture  arc  that  it  be  inexpensively  prepared  in  sufficient 
quantities,  that  it  function  properly  under  all  conditions  of 
military  use,  and  that  the  reaction  produce  the  desired  effects. 
Since  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  reaction  products  arc  so 
long  as  they  give  the  desired  incendiary  effect,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  possibilities  of  varying  the  composition  of  the 
mixture  greatly.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Deffler  of  the 
Goldschmidt  Thermite  Co.,  a  number  of  mixtures  in  which 
copper,  nickel,  manganese,  and  lead  oxides  replaced  the  iron 
oxides  were  tested  at  the  company's  plant.  Also  thermite  whose 
constituents  were  in  smaller  particles  (through  50  mesh)  than 
usual  was  tested.  The  results  showed  that,  for  our  purpose,  the 
incendiary  effect  of  the  ordinary  thermite  was  as  good  or  better 
than  could  be  obtained  with  the  special  mixtures. 

Manganese  dioxide  was  present  in  mixtures  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  certain  early  incendiary  bombs.  One  particular  mix- 
ture contained 

Per  ceii  I 
Mutant**  dioxide  23  00 

M>|B«tlc  Iroo  oxide  HUN 
Aluminium  16-3! 
Mmrnniura  *  *s 

CO  H» 
luatubla  4M 
Rciin  (by  difrrcace)  9.19 

The  aluminium  and  magnesium  were  present  in  the  form  of 
an  alloy  of  the  approximate  composition  Al  :  Mg  =  66  :  34. 
A  mixture  of  iron  oxide,  copper  oxide,  and  aluminium  was  also 
used. 

Thermite  mixtures  in  which  were  incorporated  oxidizing 
agents  other  than  those  necessary  for  the  thermite  reaction  were 
investigated  but,  for  our  purposes,  none  were  found  to  possess 
special  merit.  It  was  suggested  that  sodium  nitrate  present  in 
large  pieces  would  be  melted  by  the  thermite  reaction  and  that 
the  molten  nitrate  would  act  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent  and 
so  increase  the  incendiary  action  upon  the  target.  After  a 
series  of  tests,  however,  it  was  concluded  that  the  space  occupied 
by  the  nitrate  might  better  be  occupied  by  thermite.  A  flaming 
thermite  mixture  which  contained  barium  nitrate  in  addition 
to  the  usual  constituents  was  developed  and  used  by  the  British 
in  their  small  drop  bombs. 

It  was  concluded  after  many  tests  that  a  simple  mixture  of 
magnetic  iron  oxide  and  aluminium  was  the  most  satisfactory, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  for  general  military  uses. 
The  specifications  drawn  up  for  this  material  state  that  the  mix- 
ture shall  contain  70  parts  by  weight  of  magnetic  iron  oxides  and 
24  parts  of  aluminium.  There  arc.  of  course,  limits  to  size  of 
particles,  purity  of  materials,  presence  of  foreign  substances, 
moisture,  etc. 

binders-  Since  the  loose  thermite  mixture  is  composed  of 


two  substances  of  quite  different  densities,  it  may  be  rendered 
nonignitable  by  vibration,  jars,  or  shocks,  because  segregation 
takes  place  under  these  conditions.  This  fact  causes  it.  in  the 
loose  form,  to  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  military  uses.  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  the  mixture  may  be  compressed  or  bound 
into  a  hard  mass  by  such  substances  as  water  glass,  sulfur,  cellu- 
loid, etc. 

Preventing  segregation  by  compression  is  quite  possible,  as 
investigations  by  the  British  and  ourselves  have  shown.  A 
scries  of  compression  tests  at  various  pressures  showed  that,  at 
a  pressure  of  12,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in  ,  the  density  of  the  ordinary 
mixture  is  doubled  and  the  compressed  block  holds  to- 
gether very  well.  But.  as  the  density  is  increased. ignition  be- 
comes more  difficult,  the  propagation  of  the  reaction  uncertain, 
and  the  time  of  burning  longer.  In  actual  tests  in  drop  bombs, 
the  compressed  thermite  was  not  considered  to  give  a  much 
better  incendiary  effect  than  the  same  volume  of  thermite  bound 
together  with  sodium  silicate.  The  cost  of  obtaining  a  given 
incendiary  effect  with  compressed  thermite  is,  therefore,  greater. 
On  account  of  these  facts,  the  British  and  ourselves  did  not 
recommend  compressed  thermite  for  general  military  use.  How- 
ever, the  special  flaming  thermite  which  contains  barium  ni- 
trate is  used  in  the  compressed  form  by  the  British. 

The  use  of  sodium  silicate  as  a  binder  for  the  thermite  mix- 
ture was  of  course  early  suggested,  since  thermite  so  bound  is 
used  in  the  steel  industries.  The  optimum  amount  of  silicate 
to  use  for  our  purpose  was  determined  by  a  series  of  experiments 
It  was  found  that  the  most  desirable  properties  of  ignition, 
propagation  of  reaction,  time  of  burning,  and  incendiary  action 
were  obtained  with  thermite  bound  with  15  per  cent  by  weight 
of  40"  Be.  sodium  silicate.  The  thermite  is  simply  mixed  with 
the  sirupy  water  glass,  molded,  and  baked  until  dry.  The 
baking  operation  must  be  carried  out  with  some  care  to  prevent 
accidental  ignition  and  to  be  sure  that  all  the  water  is  driven 
out.  Sodium  or  potassium  silicate  was  generally  used  by  the 
other  warring  nations  as  a  thermite  binder.  Besides  preventing 
segregation,  the  silicate  binder  produces  the  marked  advantage 
that  the  blocks  react  completely,  whatever  be  the  position  of 
the  point  of  ignition.  The  bound  material  is  insensible  to  shock 
and  shot,  which  permits  its  utilization  in  projectiles  of  high 
initial  velocity  and  in  offensive  devices  used  by  aircraft. 

Sulfur  seemed  to  possess  certain  advantages  as  a  binder,  be- 
cause it  combines  with  the  iron  formed  to  give  further  evolution 
of  heat.  Theoretically,  a  unit  weight  of  a  mixture  made  up 
according  to  the  equation 

8A1  +  3Fe*0.  +  «S  ■=  4AUO,  +  9FeS 
evolves  practically  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  the  same  weight 
of  thermite  containing  no  sulfur  but,  whereas  ordinary  thermite 
contains  24  per  cent  aluminium,  the  sulfur  mixture  contains 
only  18  per  cent.  Aluminium  is  the  expensive  constituent  and 
this  saving  of  25  per  cent  is  worth  while,  provided  the  mixture 
has  satisfactory  properties.  But  it  has  one  great  drawback — 
when  confined  it  reacts  with  explosive  violence  and  even  when 
unconfined  it  burns  very  rapidly  and  spatters  as  small  drops, 
thus  lessening  the  intensive  incendiary  effect.  The  pool  of 
molten  products  from  the  reaction  of  ordinary  or  silicate-bound 
thermite  is  most  effective  in  penetrating  metal  and  prolonging 
incendiary  action  upon  flammable  materials.  Tests  of  sulfur- 
bound  thermite  did  not  show  it  to  be  as  satisfactory  for  our  pur- 
poses as  the  silicate-bound  material.  It  was  used,  however, 
by  tie  French  in  an  airplane  drop  bomb,  and  its  explosive  prop- 
erty was  utilized  to  scatter  the  other  ignited  incendiary  ma- 
terials contained  in  the  bomb. 

Various  organic  materials  such  as  resin,  paraffin,  and  hard 
pitch,  were  investigated  as  possible  binders,  without  satisfactory 
results  Celluloid  xs  a  binder  proved  to  lie  fairly  satisfactory, 
particularly  where  it  was  desired  to  get  a  long  flame  and  uniform 
burning  of  the  thermite.    Thermite  lwund  with  4  per  cent  cellu- 
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loid  dissolved  in  a  suitable  solvent  was  recommended  by  us 
for  use  in  incendiary  grenades. 

igniters — For  the  ignition  of  thermite  used  in  grenades, 
bombs,  and  certain  projectiles  where  it  is  not  desired  to  scatter 
the  reaction  products,  an  igniter,  which  has  no  explosive  action, 
must  be  used.  The  commercial  igniter,  which  consists  of 
finely  divided  aluminium  and  barium  peroxide  mixed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  coarser  aluminium  and  black  iron  oxide,  is 
satisfactory  in  this  respect,  but  when  loose  it  deteriorates  upon 
exposure  to  moisture  or  when  jarred,  and  then  often  fails  to 
ignite.  It  is  also  readily  ignited  by  passage  of  a  rifle  bullet 
through  it.  The  segregation  troubles  seemed  to  be  the  most 
serious,  however.  A  large  number  of  mixtures  were  experi- 
mented with  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  more  suitable  igniter,  but 
without  entire  success.  When  it  is  pointed  out  that  an  igniter 
was  desired  which  was  stable  and  not  affected  by  moisture  or 
jarring,  which  did  not  react  with  explosive  violence,  which  was 
itself  ignited  by  the  usual  means  employed  in  military  practice, 
which,  by  its  reaction,  heated  the  thermite  hot  enough  (to  ap- 
proximately 1800°  C.)  to  start  its  reaction,  which  was  not  ignited 
by  firing  a  rifle  bullet  through  it,  and  which  could  be  inexpen- 
sively prepared  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  failure  to  develop  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  igniter  is  understood.  No  oxidizing  agent 
which  would  not  react  explosively  was  found  better  than  barium 
peroxide.  Attempts  to  prevent  segregation  and  moisture 
attack  in  the  commercial  igniter  by  the  use  of  such  binders  as 
shellac  and  celluloid  did  not  prove  successful.  So  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  igniter  problem 
was  to  protect  the  commercial  igniter  carefully  from  moisture 
before  using  and  to  prevent  segregation  by  slightly  compressing 
it  into  a  suitable  container  which  was  then  inserted  into  a  hole 
in  the  thermite.  This  method  was  used  with  quite  satisfactory 
results.  The  igniter  can  be  ignited  by  a  black  powder  flash, 
but  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  use  a  "booster"  charge,  composed 
of  reduced  iron  and  potassium  nitrate  pressed  on  top  of  it. 
Such  a  booster  mixture  is  readily  ignited  by  the  flash  from  a 
Bickford  fuse. 

For  the  ignition  of  thermite  in  those  projectiles  where  it  is 
desired  to  scatter  the  molten  products  of  the  thermite  reaction, 
giving  a  shrapnel  effect,  an  entirely  different  sort  of  igniter  must 
be  used.  An  igniter  for  this  purpose  should  possess  all  the 
safety  characteristics  of  the  other  type,  but  should  react  so 
rapidly  and  with  such  explosive  violence  as  to  ignite  the  ther- 
mite and  scatter  the  reaction  products.  There  must  be  a  slight 
lag  between  the  ignition  and  explosion,  otherwise  the  unignited 
thermite  will  be  scattered.  The  British  were  successful  in  de- 
veloping a  satisfactory  igniter  of  this  type,  called  "ophoritc." 
which  consists  of  intimately  mixed  magnesium  powder  and  potas- 
sium perchloratc.  Both  the  British  and  ourselves  attempted  to 
develop  a  better  or  a  cheaper  explosive  igniter,  without  success 
Alloys  composed  of  varying  percentages  of  aluminium  and  mag- 
nesium arc  brittle,  and  consequently  can  be  readily  pulverized. 
Mixtures  of  these  powders  and  potassium  perchlorate  arc  equal 
in  power  to  the  magnesium  mixture,  cost  less,  and  have  a  greater 
density,  but  are  distinctly  more  sensitive,  and  so  could  not  be 
recommended.  Ophoritc  is  much  easier  to  ignite  than  the  com- 
mercial igniter  and  can  be  readily  ignited  by  a  Bickford  fuse. 
Besides  its  use  as  a  thermite  igniter,  it  was  also  extensively  used 
as  an  explosive  in  gas  shell. 

Thermite  in  various  modified  forms  was  without  question 
the  most  generally  used  and  probably  the  most  important  in- 
cendiary material,  but  to  be  most  effective  it  is  necessary,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  to  use  it  in  conjunction  with  other  flam- 
mable materials.  Grenades,  shell,  trench  mortar  projectiles, 
and  drop  bombs  containing  thermite  as  one  of  their  essential 
constituents  have  been  used  with  marked  success. 

Oxidizing  Agbnt-Combustiblb  Mixtures 
Certain  mixtures  of  what  we  shall  designate  the  oxidizing 


agent-combustible  type  have  been  used  with  moderate  success 
in  drop  bombs  and  other  special  devices,  but  the  most  important 
use  of  such  mixtures  has  been  in  small  arms  ammunition  and 
in  shell  of  small  caliber  where  only  a  very  small  amount  of  special 
materials  can  be  used  and  where  an  exact  control  of  the  time  and 
character  of  action  is  necessary.  It  is  with  this  type  of  mixtures 
that  the  essential  surety  of  action  and  nicety  of  adjustment 
can  best  be  obtained.  Also  for  use  in  small  unit  drop  bombs 
which  arc  intended  to  ignite  readily  combustible  targets,  the 
advantages  of  a  single  mixture  which  can  be  relied  upon  to 
function  properly  arc  evident. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  devices  as  different  as  drop  bombs 
and  bullets  will  require  very  different  types  of  mixtures  for 
most  effective  action.  The  type  of  mixture  desired  for  drop 
bombs  must,  broadly  speaking,  react  to  give  considerable  heat 
and  flame  when  the  bomb  lands.  There  are  no  exact  require- 
ments of  weight  and  no  nice  adjustment  of  time  of  reaction 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mixture  which  is  satisfactory 
for  use  in  bullets  and  small  shell  must  fulfil  very  rigid  require- 
ments as  to  weight  per  unit  volume,  time  of  reaction,  character 
of  reaction  products  and  consequent  change  of  weight  during 
the  reaction,  and  finally,  character  of  reaction  or  incendiary 
effect.  The  ballistic  requirements  are  even  more  important 
than  the  incendiary  requirements,  because  the  projectiles  must 
be  capable  of  accurate  firing  to  have  any  effect.  The  projectiles 
must  have  a  certain  weight  and  position  of  center  Af  gravity 
which  must  not  be  greatly  changed  during  flight.  By  careful 
arrangement  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  projectile  or  by  employing 
in  the  mixtures  compounds  containing  elements  of  high  atomic 
weight,  such  as  lead  and  barium,  the  weight  requirement  can 
be  obtained.  By  using  such  a  combination  of  combustible  and 
oxidizing  agent  as  aluminium  and  lead  oxide,  for  instance,  the 
reaction  merely  causes  a  transfer  of  oxygen,  and  the  volume 
and  weight  of  the  mass  arc  not  greatly  affected.  So  the  pro- 
jectile may  be  capable  of  incendiary  effect  during  flight  and 
still  not  be  seriously  affected  ballisticatly.  The  duration  of  the 
reaction  is  also  very  important  in  those  projectiles  which  act 
as  incendiaries  during  flight.  It  should  preferably  start  a  short 
distance  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  continue  during  the 
effective  range  of  the  projectile.  The  problem  of  adjustment  of 
time  of  reaction  may  be  solved  by  the  judicious  use  of  organic 
substances,  which  slow  down  the  reaction,  or  by  adjusting  the 
ratio  of  combustible  to  oxidizing  agent. 

The  usual  oxidizing  agents  employed  in  this  type  of  mixtures 
are  the  nitrates  of  potassium  and  barium,  the  oxides  of  barium 
and  lead,  and  the  perchlorate  of  potassium.  Chlorates  are 
used  in  some  cases  The  usual  combustibles  include  various 
finely  divided  metals,  such  as  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  iron; 
arsenic  and  antimony  sulfides;  sulfur;  carbon;  and  a  great 
variety  of  organic  materials,  such  as  shellac,  resin,  pitch,  paraffin, 
charred  linseed  oil,  gums,  etc.  Nitrated  organic  compounds 
mixed  with  combustibles  have  been  used  in  some  devices.  Mix- 
tures of  inorganic  oxidizing  agents  and  heavy  oils  arc  effective 
only  when  the  temperature  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
oil  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  oxidizing  agent. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  that  these  mixtures  shall  not  segre- 
gate, and  this  is  prevented  cither  by  compression,  or  by  mixing 
with  some  substance  which  acts  as  a  binder,  and  then  heating 
or  compressing.  In  certain  mixtures  the  magnesium  powder 
is  coated  with  the  binding  material  before  mixing  with  the  oxi- 
dizing agent.  The  common  binding  materials  used  arc  sulfur 
and  the  organic  materials  named  almve.  Besides  acting  to 
prevent  segregation,  most  of  the  binding  materials  cause  the 
mixtures  to  be  less  sensitive  and  the  action  to  be  slower.  For 
this  reason  they  are  usually  spoken  of  as  deterrents.  The  par- 
ticular kind  of  binding  material  must  be  chosen  with  great 
care  because  it  is  a  very  important  component  of  the  mixture. 

Very  nearly  all  of  the  mixtures  which  have  been  used  with 
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success  in  small  arms  ammunition  and  in  small  shell  for  securing 
tracing  and  incendiary  effects  contain  magnesium  or  aluminium 
— preferably  magnesium— for  the  reason  that  these  metals  can 
he  readily  oxidized  to  give  an  intense  heat  and  brilliant  light. 
The  oxidizing  agents  employed  with  these  metals  may  be  the 
oxides  of  barium,  lead,  or  strontium;  the  nitrates  of  barium, 
potassium  or  strontium;  or  the  perchlorate  of  potassium.  Po- 
tassium and  barium  chlorates  have  also  been  used  in  certain 
cases 

A  mixture  of  17  parts  barium  peroxide  and  2  parts  of  mag- 
nesium powder  mixed  with  alcohol  and  compressed  in  bullets 
under  a  dead  weight  of  around  2500  lbs  has  given  very  satis- 
factory results.  It  is  ignited  very  easily  by  the  propellant 
alone  and  burns  with  a  very  hot,  white  tlanie.  A  mixture  of  0 
parts  red  lead  and  1  part  magnesium  or  15  parts  red  lead  and 
1  part  aluminium  compressed  into  small  shell  under  a  pressure 
of  around  15  tons  per  sq.  in.  was  also  used  with  great  success. 
This  mixture  must  I*  ignited  by  a  primer,  which  may  consist  of 
65  parts  of  potassium  nitrate.  13.5  parts  of  sulfur,  19  parts  of 
powdered  antimony,  and  2.5  parts  of  powdered  shellac 

A  typical  mixture  containing  the  other  type  of  oxidizing  ayent 
consists  of  01  parts  of  barium  nitrate,  28  parts  of  magnesium, 
and  S  parts  of  linseed  oil  The  linseed  oil  may  be  boiled  or 
charred,  and  it  acts  as  a  binder  and  deterrent  Other  materials 
such  as  cannula  wax.  shellac,  and  paraffin,  have  been  used  for 
the  same'  purpose  This  type  of  mixture  must  be  ignited  by  a 
primer  such  as  the  magnesium  red  lead  mixture  previously 
described  Bullets  and  some  shells  containing  this  mixture  have 
been  successfully  used. 

It  should  tic  pointed  out  that  when  the  mixtures  just  described 
are  ignited  at  or  near  the  muzzle  and  react  during  flight,  the 
path  of  the  bullet  or  shell  can  be  traced.  Sometimes  the  tracing 
effect  is  of  more  importance  than  the  incendiary  effect.  Mixtures 
which  burn  with  a  white  light  are  good  tracers  at  night,  but  for 
day  tracing  a  phosphorus  filling  which  emits  a  smoke  trail  or 
a  mixture  which  burns  with  a  red  light  is  preferable.  Strontium 
salts  are  for  this  reason  used  in  some  mixtures  in  conjunction 
with  magnesium  or  aluminium,  a  deterrent,  and  sometimes 
potassium  nitrate  or  barium  peroxide.  Strontium  nitrate, 
oxalate,  peroxide,  and  carbonate  have  all  been  used.  A  primer 
is  needed  to  ignite  such  mixtures.  Specific  mixtures  used  in 
small  arms  ammunition  and  shell  will  be  discussed  further  when 
the  devices  themselves  are  described. 

As  previously  stated,  a  less  important  use  of  the  oxidizing 
agent-combustible  type  of  mixture  is  in  drop  bombs  and 
other  relatively  large  devices.  Such  mixtures  were  used  early 
in  the  war,  both  in  larger  shell,  which  were  intended  to  have  an 
incendiary  action  on  impact,  and  in  various  drop  bombs,  but 
in  many  cases  were  later  discarded  for  modified  thermite.  The 
Germans  made  considerable  use  of  this  type  of  mixture,  as  well 
as  the  thermite  type,  as  the  primary  incendiary  material  whose 
chief  function  was  to  ignite  the  other  materials  in  drop  bombs. 
A  mixture  which  may  also  come  under  this  heading,  consisting 
of  20  parts  paraffin  and  80  parts  of  potassium  perchlorate.  was 
often  used  in  conjunction  with  the  igniting  mixtures, 

For  use  in  a  small  unit  drop  bomb  developed  by  us  which 
carried  only  a  small  amount  of  material  and  which  was  designed 
to  set  fire  to  very  flammable  targets,  a  mixture  was  desired 
which  would  give  a  large  hot  flame  on  ignition,  burn  for  several 
minutes,  and  leave  no  protecting  residue.  A  large  number  of 
mixtures  were  prepared  and  tested  as  to  fitness  for  this  particular 
purpose.  It  was  found  that,  of  the  oxidizing  agents  available, 
the  chlorates  gave  best  results.  Pcrchlorates  were  eliminated 
localise,  unfortunately,  they  were  not  commercially  available 
The  chlorate  mixtures  burned  uniformly  with  a  large  flame 
and  with  a  time  factor  that  could  be  controlled.  Where  an  oily 
substance  was  used  as  a  binder  or  filler,  they  passed  all  the  safety 
tests.    Aluminium  was  found  to  be  the  most  desirable  combus- 


tible in  conjunction  with  a  binder  such  as  rosin,  boiled  Unseed 
oil,  or  asphaltum  varnish. 

In  making  comparative  tests  of  the  various  mixtures  a  dart 
filled  with  the  mixture  was  burned  in  a  standard  wooden  box 
open  at  one  end  and  side  only.  The  effect  on  the  box.  the  time 
of  burning,  the  length  of  the  flame,  the  character  of  ash,  and 
the  weight  of  material  were  all  taken  into  consideration  in 
fudging  the  mixture.  Such  mixtures  as  looked  promising  were 
then  put  through  the  surveillance  and  safety  tests.  The  ten- 
dency to  segregate,  ability  to  stand  a  moist  atmosphere  or  a 
temperature  of  140°  P.  for  a  week,  and  sensitivity  to  sudden 
shock,  to  frietion,  and  to  vibration  were  determined.  The  few 
mixtures  which  survived  these  tests  were  next  tested  on  a 
lame  scale  in  darts,  and  the  availability  of  components,  cost, 
safety  and  case  of  manufacture,  und  the  actual  incendiary  ef- 
fect were  eon'ndered.  The  mixture  finally  recommended  con- 
sisted of  54  parts  barium  chlorate,  16  parts  rosin,  14  parts 
aluminium,  and  16  parts  asphaltum  varnish. 

The  primer  recommended  for  use  in  igniting  this  mixture 
consisted  of  reduced  iron  and  potassium  permanganate,  bound 
with  paraffin  This  primer  was  found  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, after  a  large  number  of  tests,  as  to actionand  deterioration. 

One  of  the  mixtures  tested  during  this  investigation  and  found 
unsatisfactory  consisted  of  1  part  hcxaracthylenetctrarnine 
and  2  parts  sodium  peroxide.  This  mixture  attracted  consider- 
able attention  because  of  the  fact  that  a  Dr.  Seheele.  taken 
into  custody  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  claimed  that  it  had 
been  used  in  attempting  the  destruction  of  the  cargoes  of  thirty- 
five  vessels  Our  experiments  with  this  mixture  showed  that 
it  has  no  great  affinity  for  moisture,  can  be  handled  without 
risk  in  any  sort  of  metal  container,  and  that  when  ignited  by 
means  of  sulfuric  acid  or  flash  from  a  Bickford  fuse  it  reacts 
very  rapidly  in  the  open  with  great  evolution  of  heat  and  a  large 
flame,  but  that  if  confined  it  reacts  explosively.  A  lead  con- 
tainer is  ideal  for  the  mixture.  The  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  heavy  oil  or  talc  caused  the  mixture  to  burn  longer,  and  re- 
duced the  sensitiveness.  The  British  also  experimented  with 
this  sort  of  mixture  and  found  that  sodium  benzenesulfonate 
could  be  successfully  used  in  place  of  the  hexamcthylenctetram- 
ine.  For  use  in  certain  small  drop  bombs  a  modified  form  of 
this  peculiar  mixture  has  possibilities.  After  many  large-scale 
tests  it  was  concluded  that  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  material  for 
use  in  the  larger  incendiary  devices.  Dr.  Scheele's  extraordinary 
claims  for  the  mixture  were  never  substantiated. 

Flammable  Materials  Used  as  Such 

The  flammable  materials  used  as  such  without  any  particular 
treatment  or  admixture  of  oxidizing  agents,  etc,  include  phos- 
phorus (previously  discussed),  resins,  pitch,  sodium,  cellu- 
loid, and  the  various  sorts  of  flammable  liquids  and  oils.  Cer- 
tain of  these  substances  were  used  as  the  secondary  incendiary 
material  in  projectiles  and  drop  bombs,  but  the  most  important 
are  the  oils  and  liquids  used  in  flame  projectors. 

Almost  any  liquid  which  will  burn  will,  of  course,  have  some 
incendiary  effect,  but  a  liquid  which  will  satisfy  all  the  military 
requirements  and  give  the  maximum  incendiary  effect  in  any 
particular  device  can  be  developed  only  by  a  critical  study  of 
both  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  after  many  tests. 
While  the  actual  heat  of  combustion  of  a  liquid  is  a  determining 
factor,  it  is  not  the  deciding  factor  in  causing  it  to  be  rejected 
or  accepted  for  incendiary  purposes.  The  fact  that  it  vaporizes 
too  readily,  has  a  fire  point  which  is  too  high,  or  leaves  a  fire- 
proofing  residue  on  burning  may  cause  a  liquid  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  heat  of  combustion  to  be  rejected.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used  or  ignited  determines  the  desired  prop- 
erties. A  liquid  which  must  be  ignited  by  an  explosion  of  black 
powder,  as  in  certain  types  of  drop  bombs  and  projectiles,  or  by 
momentarily  coming  in  contact  with  a  small  flame,  as  in  flame 
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projectors,  must  contain  a  definite  minimum  percentage  of  a 
constituent  with  a  very  low  fire  point,  such  as  carbon  disulfide, 
gasoline,  or  benzene;  but  a  liquid  which  has  a  relatively  high 
fire  point  may  be  satisfactorily  used  in  conjunction  with  pri- 
mary incendiary  materials  which  react  with  a  large  evolution  of 
heat. 

The  chief  requirements  of  a  liquid  mixture  for  use  in  flame 
projectors  arc  that  it  must  be  readily  and  easily  ignited,  must 
not  have  too  low  a  specific  gravity,  since  a  light  mixture  tends 
to  spray  at  the  nozzle  of  the  projector  and  so  decrease  the  range, 
and  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  combustion  does  not  occur 
needlessly  during  the  passage  of  the  stream  through  the  air 
or,  to  any  large  extent,  until  the  stream  has  reached  its  objec- 
tive. In  other  words,  the  desired  object  is  attained  when  the 
ignited  liquid  is  thrown  upon  the  target  some  distance  away 
It  is  not  desired  merely  to  project  a  flame. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  an  extended  investigation 
of  liquid  mixtures  for  use  in  the  American  flame  projectors  was 
carried  out.  Mixtures  of  various  liquids,  such  as  gasoline, 
kerosene,  carbon  disulfide,  turpentine,  benzene,  water-gas  tar, 
petroleum  distillate,  fuel  oils,  gas  oils,  and  others,  were  tried 
out.  It  was  early  found  that  the  heavier  mixtures,  provided 
they  arc  not  too  viscous  or  too  volatile,  give  a  better  trajectory, 
that  is,  tend  to  spray  less  and  are  thrown  farther  than  the  light 
mixtures.  The  heavy  liquids  also  burn  farther  away  from 
the  nozzle,  which  is  very  desirable  for  the  operator's  comfort, 
are  more  resistant  to  wind  pressure,  and  carry  sufficient  un- 
burned  material  to  saturate  and  render  the  target  highly 
flammable.  The  most  satisfactory  mixture,  therefore,  consists 
of  a  heavy,  rather  viscous  oil  or  tar  and  a  more  fluid  and  more 
flammable  liquid.  For  the  heavy  viscous  liquid,  water-gas  tar 
(sp  gr.  1  044  and  flash  point  122°)  was  found  to  be  most  satis- 
factory from  all  standpoints.  Mexican  fuel  oil  was  also  found 
to  be  very  good.  For  the  light  flammable  liquid,  benzene 
heads  (sp.  gr.  0.756  and  flash  point  26"  C.)  or  crude  benzene 
were  used  with  most  success.  To  determine  the  most  desirable 
proportions,  a  scries  of  mixtures,  containing  from  60  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  heavy  constituent,  were  tested.  It  was  found  that 
a  reduction  of  the  volatile  constituent  below  30  per  cent  caused 
poor  ignition,  and  that  any  great  increase  caused  the  trajectory 
to  be  poor,  and  produced  a  rolling  type  of  flame  which  did  not 
leave  any  unburned  liquid  at  the  end  of  the  stream. 

A  mixture  of  specific  gravity  1.02.  containing  70  per  cent 
water-gas  tar  and  30  per  cent  benzene  heads,  was  first  recom- 
mended. It  gave  an  excellent  trajectory,  fierce  flame,  and 
good  throw.  Crude  benzene  was  later  substituted  for  the  benzene 
heads,  as  being  more  readily  available  in  the  desired  quantities 
Forty  per  cent  crude  benzene  gives  best  results,  but  in  hot  weather 
it  can  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent.  Approximately  30  per  cent 
of  this  oil  mixture  is  unburned  at  the  end  of  the  trajectory,  and 
in  jet  shooting  as  small  a  quantity  of  liquid  as  0  5  gal.  can  be 
thrown  the  full  distance  of  approximately  100  ft. 

Combinations  of  heavy  and  light  liquids  were  used  by  the 
other  warring  nations,  the  actual  liquids  used  being  those  most 
readily  available.  The  British,  French,  and  Italians  used 
mixtures  of  heavy  and  light  petroleum  distillates  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  0.86  at  15°  C.  The  Germans  used  various 
mixtures  of  heavy  petroleum  distillates  or  heavy  wood-tar 
and  coal-tar  fractions  with  light  petroleum  distillates,  coal-tar 
fractions  or,  sometimes,  such  liquids  as  methanol,  acetone, 
and  even  ether.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  mixtures  was  usually 
about  0.96  at  15°  C. 

The  ignition  of  projected  liquids  was  effected  by  us  by  means 
of  a  hydrogen  pilot  lamp  at  the  nozzle.  Considerable  ex- 
perimentation with  various  other  types  of  igniters  was  carried 
out.  but  the  hydrogen  pilot  flame  was  considered  best.  It  has 
the  advantages,  of  course,  of  being  nonluminous  when  the  machine 
is  not  in  action  and  giving  positive  ignition  when  needed. 


Many  methods  of  ignition  were  used  by  other  nations.  A 
cartridne  of  a  slow  burning,  oxidizing  agent-combustible  mixture 
attached  to  the  nozzle  and  ignited  by  an  electric  detonator 

hand  grenades  were  thrown  out  to  ignite  the  projected  flammable 
liquid. 

When  used  in  bombs  and  projectiles  the  flammable  liquids 
may  be  absorbed  in  some  such  material  as  cotton  or  jute  waste 
to  prevent  too  rapid  volatilization  and  burning.  Such  an 
arrangement  possesses  the  disadvantage  that  if  the  mass  is 
scattered  by  an  explosion  the  intensive  incendiary  action  is 
lost,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  bum  without  scattering,  the  mass  of 
absorbent  material  protects  the  target  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Liquids  and  mixtures  of  paraffin  and  light  oils  which  are  some- 
what mushy  have  objectionable  hydrostatic  effects  when  used 
in  drop  bombs  and  projectiles. 

Besides  the  flammable  liquids,  various  other  organic  materials, 
such  as  resins  and  pitches,  have  been  used.  Celluloid  was  used 
in  several  German  incendiary  devices  and,  mixed  with  resin, 
in  a  French  bomb. 

Solid  On. 

The  special  incendiary  material  known  as  "solid  oil"  was 
developed  as  a  result  of  an  extended  investigation  of  materials 
which  could  be  used  most  effectively  along  with  thermite  in 
devices  such  as  our  50-lb.  drop  bomb,  which  were  designed  to 
set  fire  to  heavy  building  constructions.  It  was  early  decided 
that  such  devices  should  contain  some  quick-reacting,  great 
heat-producing  material,  such  as  thermite,  and  a  greater  amount 
of  flammable  material  which,  when  ignited  by  the  thermite 
reaction,  would  bum  with  a  large  hot  flame  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  actually  render  the  target  more  readily  flammable. 
Aside  from  these  desirable  properties,  the  material  should  present 
no  great  problems  of  manufacture,  cost,  transportation,  or  use. 

In  early  tests  various  oxidizing  agent-combustible  mixtures, 
pine  pitches  and  rosins,  heavy  oils  alone,  and  absorbent  ma 
terials  saturated  with  oils  were  tried,  but  all  were  found  to  pos- 
sess undesirable  properties.  After  comparative  tests  it  was 
clearly  seen,  however,  that  the  oils  possessed  the  most  de- 
sirable incendiary  properties  and  that  the  only  drawback  to 
their  use  was  their  physical  state.  Experiments  were  accordingly 
started  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  solidifying  satisfactory 
oil  mixtures.  It  was  well  known,  of  course,  that  emulsions  or 
gels  could  be  prepared  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  colloidal 
substances.  After  considerable  investigation  a  process  was 
developed  whereby  we  could  prepare  simply  aud  cheaply 
a  solidified  oil  mixture  which  has  stood  all  the  tests  of 
permanence  under  conditions  of  transportation  and  use,  and 
which  has  proved  to  be  as  near  the  ideal  secondary  incendiary 
material  as  could  be  desired.  The  mixture  is  run  into  the  con- 
tainers while  still  warm  and  fluid,  and  becomes  solid  on  cooling. 
After  the  process  had  been  in  use  for  some  time,  Dr.  H.  G.  Bycrs 
made  a  survey  of  the  American,  French,  British,  aud  German 
patents  relative  to  solidifying  fuel  oils  and,  from  the  five  hundred 
found,  he  selected  forty-five  as  being  most  representative,  and 
tested  them  in  the  laboratory.  The  products  obtained  were 
compared  with  the  standard  solid  oil.  He  states  that  "none  of 
the  products  were  found  to  compare  very  favorably  with  it  *  *  * 
Those  that  were  found  to  approximate  the  standard  oil  now  in 
use  were  much  more  complex  and  probably  more  expensive" 

The  flammable  liquids  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  material 
were  selected  after  tests  of  over  two  hundred  oils  and  mixtures 
had  been  made.  A  large  number  of  highly  flammable  liquids 
bum  at  a  fairly  low  temperature,  and  such  liquids  will  not  effec- 
tively ignite  the  wood  upon  which  they  bum  or  render  it  highly 
flammable.  Solidified  alcohol  is  an  example  of  such  a  material. 
Materials  that  vaporize  very  rapidly  keep  the  wood  cooled  down 
below  its  ignition  temperature.  Furthermore,  such  materials 
bum  so  readily  that  they  do  not  melt  and  spread  so  as  to  in. 
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crease  the  area  of  attack.  Solidified  light  oils  and  liquids  with 
a  low  fire  point  are  not  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  solidi- 
fied heavy  oils  and  greases  with  a  very  high  fire  point  are  not 
satisfactory  because  they  melt  and  Imrn  too  slowly,  because 
the  liquefied  portion  which  runs  away  from  the  point  of  attack 
docs  not  remain  ignited,  and  because,  in  some  cases,  a  residue 
which  protects  the  wood  is  left  upon  burning.  Our  experiments 
showed  that  a  solidified  mixture  containing  a  small  percentage 
of  a  liquid  having  a  relatively  low  fire  point  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  a  liquid  having  a  moderately  high  fire  point  was 
most  effective.  Such  a  mixture  burns  readily,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  liquid  of  low  fire  point,  and  the  burning  of  this 
liquid  furnishes  the  heat  necessary  to  melt  the  material  and 
keep  ignited  the  liquid  of  higher  fire  point  which  spreads  over 
a  large  area,  penetrates  the  wood,  and  actually  renders  it  highly 
flammable.  Certain  readily  available  distillate  fuel  oils  with 
a  range  of  fire  points  from  170°  to  225°  C.  were  found  to  give 
most  satisfactory  results.  Distillation  curves  and  fire-point 
determinations  were  of  great  value  in  the  search  for  suitable 
liquids. 

The  preparation  of  the  solid  oil  on  a  large  scale  for  filling 
the  SO-lb.  drop  bombs  presented  no  difficulties,  and  a  plant 
for  the  work  was  put  into  operation  at  Edgcwood  Arsenal. 

Besides  its  use  in  these  large  bombs,  solid  oil  was  also  used  or 
recommended  for  use  in  other  devices  such  as  Liven's  drums, 
shell,  grenades,  certain  other  types  of  bombs,  and  in  trench 
stoves.  For  this  latter  use  a  special  stove  was  designed  which 
permitted  the  oil  to  burn  without  smoke.  Solidified  kerosene 
was  found  to  bum  satisfactorily  in  these  special  burners.  In 
tests,  100  g.  burned  continuously  with  a  luminous,  nonsmoky 
flame  for  6  hrs.  In  respect  to  heating  power  this  material  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  well-known  solid  alcohol. 

Spontaneously  Flammable  Liquids 

For  the  reason  that  it  would  require  no  ignition  device  and 
thus  could  be  advantageously  used,  a  liquid  was  desired  which 
would  ignite  spontaneously  after  a  short  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, have  an  effective  incendiary  action,  and  be  safe  to  handle 
and  transport.  Simple,  spontaneously  flammable  liquids  such 
as  zinc  ethyl  and  carbon  disulfide  containing  dissolved  phos- 
phorus obviously  could  not  satisfy  the  requirements,  and  con- 
siderable research  was  necessary  before  a  satisfactory  liquid  was 
produced.  In  the  course  of  the  research  the  possibilities  of 
using  such  substances  as  phosphine,  silicine,  chromyl  chloride, 
fuming  nitric  acid,  permanganates,  zinc,  ethyl,  and  phosphorus 
were  fully  investigated,  and  the  substance  found  most  suitable 
for  the  preparation  of  such  liquids  was  phosphorus. 

A  number  of  combinations  of  liquids  were  developed  which 
gave  satisfactory  results  as  far  as  spontaneity  of  ignition  was 
concerned.  But  what  was  desired  was  a  homogeneous  liquid 
with  the  desired  properties.  Mixtures  were  made  of  various 
oils  with  carbon  disulfide  and  phosphorus  containing  these 
constituents  in  such  proportions  that  the  separation  of  no 
solid  or  liquid  layer  resulted.  The  objection  to  these  mix- 
tures was  that  they  lacked  intensity  of  combustion,  so  the  effect 
of  adding  various  nitrated  organic  compounds  was  tried.  Of 
the  nitro  bodies,  trinitrotoluene  was  found  most  satisfactory. 
Finally,  a  mixture  containing  crude  benzene,  steam-distilled 
fuel  oil,  gas-tar  oil,  carbon  disulfide,  phosphorus,  and  trinitro- 
toluene was  developed  which  is  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
points of  simplicity  of  preparation,  safety,  and  effectiveness. 
By  varying  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  the  ignition  can 
lie  made  to  occur  cither  almost  instantly  upon  exposure  or  after 
a  considerable  delay. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  mixture  the  desired  quantity  of 
trinitrotoluene  isdissolved  in  thecorrespondingweight  of  benzene, 
the  fuel  oil  and  gas  tar  oil  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred 


until  homogeneous.  The  solution  of  phosphorus  in  carbon  di- 
sulfide, prepared  by  introducing  the  phosphorus  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  disulfide  with  as  little  exposure  to  air  as  possible, 
is  added  to  the  previously  prepared  oil  mixture,  and  the  con- 
tainer is  closed  and  agitated  to  insure  homogeneity.  With  proper 
precautions,  the  handling  of  the  solution  can  be  done  without 
danger  of  premature  ignition. 

The  speed  and  spread  of  ignition  are  secured  by  the  presence 
of  the  readily  volatile  constituents  and  the  duration  and  in- 
tensity of  the  flame  by  the  presence  of  the  heavier  combustibles. 
The  mixture  is  not  subject  to  detonation  by  shock  and,  having 
a  low  coefficient  of  expansion  (0  0174  per  °  C.  between  — 10  J 
and  55°)  and  a  low  vapor  pressure  (58  cm.  at  50°  O.will  not 
cause  undue  pressure  in  the  containing  device.  It  may  be  used 
alone  or  with  an  absorbent  such  as  cotton  waste  in  any  sort  of  a 
device  designed  to  carry  liquid  or  semiliquid  material.  The 
S  in.  Liven  s  projectiles  containing  the  mixture  and  cotton 
waste  were  quite  effective  in  trials. 

Wo  be  concluded) 


Assignment  of  Patents 

On  June  2.  U»21.  a  decision  was  given  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  the  Air  Reduction  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  against  Warren  R.  Walker,  a  research  chemist  who 
refused  to  assign  a  patent  to  the  company.  The  company  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  Side  of  oxygen,  acetylene, 
calcium  carbide,  and  oxyucetyk-ne  welding  and  cutting  apparatus 
and  in  the  development  of  processes  and  apparatus  for  the 
utilization  of  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  maintains  a 
research  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  utilization  of  nitrogen, 
argon,  neon,  and  other  by-products  of  the  manufacture  of 
oxygen,  under  the  direction  of  Floyd  J.  Mctzgcr,  chief  chemist. 
The  defendant  was  employed  as  a  research  chemist,  and  in  March 
1920  was  engaged  in  an  investigation  on  the  commercial  utili- 
zation of  neon  under  the  direction  of  Mctzger,  devoting  full 
time  to  this  problem  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  company  and 
fully  understanding  that  the  condition  of  his  employment  was 
the  assignment  to  the  company  of  all  inventions  made  during 
his  employment.  In  June  1U20,  an  automobile  indicator  was 
devised  which  embodied  a  neon  tube  bent  in  the  outline  of  a 
hand  and  mounted  in  a  casing  with  an  induction  coil,  adapted 
for  mounting  on  an  automobile  or  other  motor  driven  vehicle 
This  invention  was  patented  by  the  company  in  the  joint  names 
of  Floyd  J.  Mctzgcr  and  Warren  R.  Walker.  As  a  result  of 
further  investigations,  while  still  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 
Walker  materially  improved  the  invention.  Throughout  the 
period  of  his  employment  the  defendant  never  indicated  an 
intention  to  claim  any  interest  whatsoever  in  the  invention, 
and,  together  with  Mctzgcr,  executed  the  papers  in  connection 
with  the  filing  of  the  application  for  the  patent  by  the  company. 
When  requested  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  application  in 
order  that  the  legal  title  might  rest  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
he  refused  to  do  so,  although  Mctzgcr  assigned  his  half  of  the 
invention.  The  invention  is  of  great  value  to  the  company, 
and  the  holding  by  the  defendant  of  the  legal  title  to  a  one-half 
interest  in  the  invention,  the  equitable  title  to  which  is  in  the 
plaintiff,  might  lead  to  the  substantial  damage  of  the  company 
for  which  no  adequate  remedy  at  law  exists.  In  view  of  the 
above  findings  of  fact,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  is  the 
lawful  owner  of  the  entire  right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  the 
application  for  this  patent  in  this  and  any  foreign  company, 
and  that  the  defendant  should  assign  it  to  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
liver to  plaintiff  all  documents  and  models  relating  to  the  inven- 
tion or  any  improvements  made  by  him  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  plaintiff;  that  the  defendant  must  give  the  plaintiff  all 
information  regarding  patents  on  inventions  made  during  his 
employment  by  the  company;  that  the  defendant  is  perma- 
nently enjoined  from  making  or  selling  any  automobile  indi- 
cators embodying  a  tube  containing  neon  as  illustrated  in 
above  patent  or  improvements,  from  assigning  to  anyone  except 
the  plaintiff  his  rights  in  such  patents,  from  filing  any  additional 
application  for  patents  on  automobile  indicators  or  any  other 
inventions  made  while  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff,  and  from 
attempting  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  application 
for  the  patent  on  this  invention. 
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Industrial  Alcohol  and  Its  Relation  to  Prohibition  Enforcement  from  the 

Manufacturer's  Standpoint 1 


V.  S.  Indiktium.  Ai 

The  Chemical  Profession  has  cause  to  he  concerned  over  the 
present  and  future  status  of  alcohol  for  legitimate  industrial 
and  scientific  purposes.  They  may  well  ask  such  questions  as: 
Why  am  I  unable  to  get  alcohol  to  continue  the  manufacture  of 
U.  S.  P.  medicinals,  antiseptics,  flavoring  extracts,  perfumes,  and 
the  infinite  variety  of  daily  household  necessities  requiring  pure 
alcohol  in  their  production?  Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  me  to  get 
alcohol  for  scientific  use  for  research  and  for  educational  pur- 
poses? Why  do  I  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  1000  per  cent  on  alcohol 
used  in  my  industry,  when  we  have  a  fifteen-year-old  law  giving 
us  tax-free  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes?  What  has  the  pro- 
hibition of  intoxicating  liquors  got  to  do  with  alcohol  for  indus- 
trial uses  and  for  purposes  of  national  defense? 

Let  us  first  clarify  our  problems,  and  then  possibly  suggest 


The  Contradictory  Provisions  of  the  Volstead  Act 

The  National  Prohibition  (Volstead)  Act,  "To  prohibit  in- 
toxicating beverages,  and  to  regulate  the  manufacture,  produc- 
tion, use,  and  sale  of  high-proof  spirits  for  other  than  beverage 
purposes,  and  to  insure  an  ample  supply  of  alcohol  and  promote 
its  use  in  scientific  research  and  in  the  development  of  fuel,  dye, 
and  other  lawful  industries,"  was  passed  with  three  principal 
divisions,  or  Titles: 

Title  I — To  provide  for  the  Enforcement  of  War  Prohibition 
(automatically  replaced  by  the  second  section  (Title  II)  which 
became  operative  on  January  16,  1920,  the  effective  dale  of  the 
XVIII  Amendment). 

Title  II — Prohibition  of  Intoxicating  Beverages. 

Title  III— Industrial  Alcohol. 

Alcohol  is  defined  in  the  prohibition  section  of  the  Volstead 
Act  as  follows: 

The  word  "liquor,"  or  the  phrase  "intoxicating  liquor," 
shall  be  construed  to  include  alcohol,  brandy,  whiskey,  rum,  gin. 
r,  ale,  porter  and  wine,  and  in  addition  thereto  any  spirituous, 
malt  or  fermented  liquors,  liquids  and  compounds, 
medicated,  proprietary,  patented  or  not,  and  by  what- 
ever name  called,  containing  one-half  of  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
alcohol  by  volume,  and  which  are  fit  for  use  for  beverage  purposes. 

The  same  alcohol  is  denned  in  the  Industrial  Alcohol  Section 
of  the  same  Act  as: 

The  term  alcohol  means  that  substance  known  as  ethyl  alcohol, 
hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl,  spirit  of  wine,  from  whatever  source 
or  whatever  proce  s  produced. 

Thus  it  is,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  problem,  that  law  has 
nature  to  give  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  a  Mr.  Hyde 
to  one  of  our  greatest  chemicals,  alcohol. 
Under  the  prohibition  section  of  the  law,  it  is  unlawful  to 
advertise,  manufacture,  sell  or  possess  for  sale,  any  utensil, 
contrivance,  machine,  preparation,  compound,  tablet,  substance, 
formula,  direction  or  recipe,  advertised,  designed  or  intended  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  or  it  is  unlawful  to  solicit 
or  receive,  or  knowingly  permit  an  employee  to  solicit  or  receive 
from  any  person  an  order  for  alcohol,  or  give  any  information  as 
to  bow  alcohol  may  be  obtained,  subject  to  certain  specific 
exemptions. 

It  is  provided  on  the  other  hand  in  the  Industrial  Alcohol 
Section  of  the  law,  Section  13: 

That  the  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time  issue  regu- 
lations respecting  the  establishment,  bonding,  and  operation 
of  industrial  alcohol  plants,  denaturing  plants,  and  bonded 
i  authorized  herein,  and  the  distribution,  sale,  export, 

rfore  the  New  York  Section  ol  Ibc 
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and  use  of  alcohol  which  may  be  necessary,  advisable,  or  proper, 
to  secure  the  revenue,  to  prevent  diversion  of  the  alcohol  to 
illegal  uses,  and  to  place  the  nonbeverage  alcohol  industry  and 
other  industries  using  such  alcohol  as  a  chemical  raw  material 
or  for  other  lawful  purpose  upon  the  highest  possible  plane 
of  scientific  and  commercial  efficiency  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  Government,  and  which  shall  insure  an  ample  supply  of 
such  alcohol  and  promote  its  use  in  scientific  research  and  the 
development  of  fuels,  dyes,  and  other  lawful  products.  All 
regulations  so  issued  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

Under  one  section  of  the  law  you  arc  forbidden  to  whisper  the 
terrible  word,  because  of  its  booze  associations,  while  under  the 
other  section  ybu  are  required  to  proclaim  alcohol  from  the 


In  the  administration  of  this  law,  when  there  is  an  apparent 
conflict  of  language,  the  prohibition  officers  appear  to  work 
under  the  injunction  usually  given  to  beginners  learning  to 
drive  an  automobile:  "When  in  doubt,  push  both  feet."  Pro- 
hibition is  regarded  by  them  as  their  first  duty,  and  when  in 
doubt,  "stop  everything — engine  and  all." 

Examples  op  Interpretations  of  the  Volstead  Act 
Narrow  rulings  under  these  provisions  have  led  to  such  ridicu- 
lous interpretations  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  in- 


(1)  The  General  Counsels  of  the  Telephone  Company  in 
both  Boston  and  Baltimore  advised  their  clients  that  the  listing 
of  the  name  "U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co."  in  the  directory 
would  be  an  illegal  act  under  the  prohibition  law.  The  Com- 
pany was  obliged  to  obtain  an  official  ruling  from  Wa 
in  order  that  its  corporate  title  might  be  listed  in  * 


(2)  The  Prohibition  Commissioner,  under  date  of  March  22, 
1021,  advised  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Company  that  the 
use  of  the  words  "Cologne  Spirits  and  Alcohol.  Pure  and  Dena- 
tured" on  their  letter  heads  (standardized  for  fifteen  years)  was 
illegal  under  the  prohibition  act,  and  must  be  stopped.  As 
result  of  an  appeal  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department,  this  ruling  was  finally  reversed  under  date  of  May  12. 

(3)  K.  B.  Badger  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  attempted  to  purchase 
a  copy  of  "Young's  Fractional  Distillation"  from  a  local  book 
store,  and  were  advised  by  clerk  that  they  had  the  book,  but 
that  it  could  not  be  sold  under  the  prohibition  law.  On  May 
0.  1921,  the  following  letter,  signed  by  John  F.  Kramer,  Pro- 
hibition Commissioner,  was  directed  to  Badger: 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  April  29,  1921,  you  arc  informed 
that  if  Young's  "Fractional  Distillation"  is  a  scientific  publication  which 
a  commonly  used  by  attentats,  this  ofBce  perceives  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  purchased  by  you  for  the  use  of  your  engineering  department. 

i  no  permits  to  enable  scientific  persons  to  i 
,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  til 
i  a  work  for  sale  will  serve  the  | 

(4)  On  May  15.  1920.  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore  delivered  to  the  steamship  piers  32  drums  of 
isobutyl  alcohol  for  export  to  France.  The  ship's  agents  re- 
fused to  accept  the  goods,  because  he  noted  the  word  "alcohol" 
on  the  packages  and  in  the  bill-of-lading,  stating  that  they 
were  not  permitted  under  the  prohibition  laws  to  handle  alcohol. 

The  goods  had  to  be  reloaded,  trucked  back  to  the  plant,  a 
round  trip  distance  of  twelve  miles,  relabeled  and  new  bills- 
of-lading  prepared  under  the  name  "Iso  Butyl  Solvent."  Under 
this  name  the  steamship  company  accepted  the  consignment,  and 
the  reason  for  the  disguise  had  to  be  explained  to  the  French 
buyers  as  well  as  such  a  thing  can  be  explained  to  a  chemist  of 
a  sister  Republic 

(5)  The  Bishop  Gutta  Pcrcha  Company  applied  for  a  permit 
to  use  tax-free  alcohol  in  their  laboratories.  The  answer  to  the 
application,  under  date  of  May  6,  contains  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

This  permit  is  granted  on  condition  that  the  permittee  agrees  to  keep  on 
hand  a  stock  of  tax-paid  alcohol  for  the  routine  work  of  the  laboratory  and 
that  the  tax-free  alcohol  withdrawn  under  this  permit  will  be  used  only  for 

When  the  research  work  has  been 
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developed  into  an  actual  working  proceaj  and  the  function  of  the  laboratory 
ij  merely  to  coatinae  Ue  operation  of  tbix  proaeja.  tax-free  alcohol  may  not 

finished  product  doe*  not  appear  to  be  exclusively  acicotiflc  rcaearch.  aod 
tax-paid  alcobol  abould  be  u»cd  for  such  purpoae. 

Thb  Relation  of  Prohibition  Regulation  to  Industry 

Chemists  as  a  profession  are  not  concerned  with  prohibition, 
except  possibly  to  consider  it  and  classify  it  in  its  proper  place 
in  relation  to  industrial  economics  and  national  defense- 
Prohibition  cannot  be  classed  as  a  national  necessity,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  even  a  luxury;  it  is  a  great  social  experiment 
which  the  United  States  has  determined  to  try.  Such  a  social 
experiment  need  not  and  should  not  be  so  administered  as  to 
interfere  with  the  economic  needs  or  the  national  defense  re- 
quirements of  the  country,  any  more  than  a  similar  experiment 
should  be  permitted  to  disorganize  the  working  forces,  or  inter- 
rupt the  production  of  your  factory. 

The  spotlights  of  the  world  arc  turned  on  the  prohibition 
adrninistration  of  the  United  States;  little  wonder  they  are 
nervous  and  jumpy.  Even  under  this  strain  they  must  not  be 
permitted  to  disregard  the  fundamental  principles  of  business 
economics  and  national  welfare,  in  order  to  carry  through  an 
ambitious  experiment  in  sociology. 

Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  General  Counsel  of  the  Anti  Saloon 
League,  made,  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on  Friday, 
May  20,  1921.  the  following  very  significant  statement:  "If 
it  comes  to  the  point  where  it  must  be  a  choice  between  med- 
icaments for  medical  preparations  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  I  think  we  must  choose  law  enforcement." 

Mr.  C.  R.  O'Connor,  until  recently  Federal  Prohibition  Direc- 
tor of  New  York,  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  answer  to  a  protest 
by  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  reluctance  of  his  office  to 
approve  permits  to  secure  alcohol  for  their  industrial  operations. 
•Industrial  Alcohol  be  damned;  you  know  it's  all  booze  " 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  the  separation 
of  industrial  alcohol  from  prohibition  enforcement  is  reflected 
in  these  two  statements  by  high  authorities  in  the  Prohibition 
Enforcement  program.  The  do-or-die  fanaticism  reflected  in 
Mr.  Wheeler's  statement,  and  the  utter  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  existence  of  an  industrial  alcohol  problem,  as  reflected 
in  Mr.  O'Connor's  statement,  represent  the  frame  of  mind  of 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  prohibition  advocates. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Anti-Saloon  League  dominates 
prohibition  legislation  and  enforcement.  When  the  prohibition 
law  to  enforce  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  presented  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  it  consisted  of  what  are 
now  Titles  I  and  II,  for  the  enforcement  of  prohibition,  with 
absolutely  no  provision  for  industrial  alcohol.  What  is  now 
Title  III,  the  Industrial  Alcohol  Section  of  the  prohibition  hill, 
was  drafted  and  introduced  as  a  government  measure  at  the 
direct  suggestion  of  the  then  Commissioner,  Daniel  C.  Roper, 
in  order  to  save  industrial  alcohol.  It  was  through  the  fore- 
sight and  influence  of  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  not  due  to  any  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  Bill,  that  the  bills  pre- 
sented to  Congress  to  enforce  prohibition  carried  any  provision 
whatever  for  industrial  alcohol. 

Need  of  Education  of  Public  as  to  Industrial  Alcohol 

The  entire  disregard  of  the  right  of  existence  of  alcohol,  the 
chemical,  for  industrial  purposes  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  totally  lacking  in  knowledge  of  its 
essential  relations  to  chemical  industry  and  to  national  defense, 
and  that  they  do  not  understand  its  relation  to  their  home  com- 
forts, to  the  health  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to  the 
progress  of  science.  Granting  this  ignorance,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  believe  and  advocate,  as  the  best  method  of  en- 
forcing prohibition,  the  complete  extermination  of  aU  alcohol. 


This  is  a  condition  for  which  the  chemists,  in  a  large  measure, 
are  responsible,  and  a  condition  which  they  and  the  industries 
using  alcohol  can  and  must  remedy.  They  have  not  adequately 
educated  the  public,  who  make  and  enforce  our  laws,  in  the  mat  - 
tcr  of  the  essential  needs  of  chemical  industry.  To  educate  that 
public  is  a  big  contract,  but  it  must  be  undertaken  and  success- 
fully carried  through  by  the  chemists  working  individually  and 
collectively,  if  alcohol,  and  all  industry  directly  and  indirectly 
related  to  it,  is  to  be  saved. 

Chemists  look  upon  alcohol  as  one  of  the  most  essential  and 
important  materials  of  their  industry.  They  put  it  in  the  same 
class  with  sulfuric  acid,  benzene,  or  caustic  soda.  They  know 
there  can  be  no  great  development  of  chemical  industry  without 
alcohol,  any  more  than  there  could  be  a  steel  industry  without 
pig  iron,  an  electric  industry  without  copper,  or  a  fertilizer 
industry  without  potash  and  fixed  nitrogen.  While  alcohol  may 
not  be  used  directly  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  automobiles, 
or  sugar,  any  chemist  can  draw  a  flow  sheet  to  show  its  relation 
to  some  of  the  contributing  industries. 

Furthermore,  petroleum  experts  issued  a  warning  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Chsmical  Society  in  Rochester,  in 
regard  to  the  visible  supply  of  liquid  fuels,  which  ranks  in  im- 
portance with  the  famous  warning  of  Sir  William  Crookes  in 
reference  to  nitrogen  for  fertilizer.  They  pointed  out  that,  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  the  rapidly  diminishing  supply 
of  petroleum  will  compel  the  world  to  turn  to  some  other  source 
for  liquid  fuel.  The  only  possible  solution  to  the  problem  in 
this  distressingly  short  time  is  alcohol. 

Taxation  of  Industrial  Alcohol 

Taxation  of  alcohol  has  grown  out  of  the  habit  of  taxing 
alcoholic  beverages.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  tax  should 
be  levied  against  alcohol  (the  chemical)  than  there  is  for  levying 
a  tax  against  sulfuric  acid,  caustic  soda,  benzene,  or  coke.  Con- 
gress voted  in  1900  tax-free  alcohol  for  industrial  and  scientific 
purposes,  and  properly  retained  at  that  time  the  tax  on  beverage 
alcohol.  This  action  of  Congress  was  reiterated  in  the  industrial 
alcohol  law  of  1913,  and  again  in  Title  III  of  the  prohibition  act 
of  1919.  The  sub  title  of  the  11)19  act  and  Section  13  of  the 
same  act  have  already  been  quoted  in  this  paper. 

In  view  of  the  above  declared  purposes  of  Congress  in  the 
alcohol  acts  of  1906  and  1913,  and  in  the  tide  and  body  of  the 
prohibition  act,  what  justification  can  there  be  for  imposing  a 
tax  upon  alcohol  used  in  medicinal,  proprietary,  toilet,  antiseptic, 
and  flavoring  extract  industries? 

The  Government  has  already  gone  far  beyond  the  advice 
of  its  own  legal  experts  and  the  intent  and  purpose  of  Con- 
gress in  exacting  a  tax  of  1000  per  cent  upon  the  alcohol  used  in 
these  industries.  This  is  an  indirect  tax  upon  the  users  of  the 
products  of  these  industries;  that  is  to  say,  the  unfortunate  sick 
who  have  to  use  U.  S.  P.  and  proprietary  medicines,  the  fastid- 
ious who  use  toilet  and  antiseptic  preparations,  and  the  house- 
wives who  use  flavoring  extracts  and  simps;  and  in  spite  of  all 
this  legislation  on  behalf  of  industry,  may  they  still  rule  that 
the  analytical  and  works  control  chemist  must  pay  a  tax  of 
1000  per  cent  upon  the  alcohol  used  in  his  routine  work? 
Administration  of  the  Prohibition  Act 

The  Industrial  Alcohol  Section  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act 
(Title  III)  theoretically  became  effective  on  October  28,  1919, 
although  administrative  regulations  (No.  61)  were  not  approved 
thereunder  until  January  31,  1920,  and  February  5, 1920. 

Laws  will  not  administer  themselves,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act.  No  provision  whatever 
was  made  by  the  Government,  at  the  outset,  to  separate  the 
administration  of  industrial  alcohol  from  prohibition.  Under 
the  ceaseless  pressure  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  all  energies 
were  arbitrarily  directed  to  organizing  for,  and  administering, 
prohibition,  while  the  industrial  alcohol  provision*  of  the  law 
were  literally  lost  in  the  fog. 
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The  situation  for  alcohol  for  the  industries,  for  research,  and 
for  education  became  so  serious  that,  in  June  1920,  a  large  com- 
mittee, representing  leading  educators,  investigators,  chemical 
societies,  consumers  and  producers,  and  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, journeyed  to  Washington,  and  strongly  protested  at 
the  neglect  of  the  legitimate  alcohol  industry  in  the  scramble  to 
enforce  prohibition. 

This  protest  finally  resulted,  in  October  1920,  in  the  creation 
of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Alcohol  and  Chemistry,  under  Cap- 
tain D.  S.  Bliss,  Deputy  Prohibition  Commissioner,  with  Dr. 
J.  M.  Doran.  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  a  chemist  of 
high  professional  standing  and  long  experience,  in  charge. 

When  a  government  department  assumes  control  of  an  in- 
dustry, it  assumes  an  obligation  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not  always  recognized,  and  that  is  an  obli- 
gation to  govern  well  and  govern  wisely.  Ignorance  of  the 
industrial  needs  and  economic  requirements  is  no  excuse  for 
•  pushing  with  both  feet  when  in  doubt"  and  no  excuse  for 
"stalling  the  engine." 

This  Division  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  achieve  the  full 
measure  of  its  importance  because  it  is  still  subordinated  to  the 
prohibition  provisions  of  the  law.  A  Division  of  Industrial 
Alcohol  and  Chemistry,  directed  by  competent  chemists  equipped 
with  adequate  facilities,  and  charged  with  the  full  responsibility 
of  administering  all  alcohol  for  industrial,  scientific,  and  non- 
beverage  uses,  is  clearly  implied  when  industrial  alcohol  is 
given  a  separate  section  of  the  law,  and  the  legal  provisions  to 
"place  the  nonbeterage  alcohol  industry  and  other  industries  using 
such  alcohol  as  a  chemical  raw  material  or  for  other  lawful  purpose 
upon  the  highest  possible  plane  of  scientific  and  commercial  effi- 
ciency" are  made  mandatory. 

The  chemical  profession  and  the  chemical  industry  should 
unite  to  make  the  Division  of  Industrial  Alcohol  and  Chemistry 
what  it  is  legally  stated  to  be,  and  what  the  economic  future  of 
this  country  demands  that  it  should  be— an  organization  to 
control  alcohol,  the  chemical. 

The  New  Bill,  H.  R.  6752 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  new  bill  now  before  the  House, 
which  is  a  further  encroachment  upon  chemical  industry.  The 
development  of  industry  as  a  whole  is  a  matter  of  bread  and 
butter  to  the  chemist;  the  greater  that  development,  the  more 
bread  and  the  more  butter  will  be  available  to  those  men  who 
have  chosen  chemistry  or  the  chemical  industry  as  their  pro- 
fession. New  legislation,  of  which  we  arc  threatened  with  a 
surfeit,  and  which  threatens  chemical  industry,  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  chemists. 

This  new  bill  (H.  R.  6752)  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Volstead, 
chairman.  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and  sponsored  by  Mr.  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  is  admittedly 
intended  to  prohibit  beer,  although  the  word  "beer"  is  not 
used  in  the  proposed  act. 

You  have  all  heard  of  "jokers"  in  legislative  enactments. 
This  bill  is  a  "fleet  of  jokers,"  some  of  which  arc  extremely 
important  to  those  of  us  who  are  dependent  for  our  living  upon 
chemical  industry. 

The  first  sentence  in  Section  2,  prohibiting  beer  without 
saying  so,  is  characteristic  of  the  subtle  and  evasive  character 
of  the  wording  of  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  Stripped  of 
legal  verbiage,  the  bill  provides: 

1 —  For  the  prohibition  of  beer,  without  using  the  word  "beer." 

2 —  The  granting  of  arbitrary  power  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  substitute  his  lay  judgment  for  that  of 
the  professional  physician  in  the  matter  of  the  kind  and  amount 
ofjwincs  that  may  be  prescribed  in  case  of  sickness. 

3—  For  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  prescribing  or  selling 
of  wines  containing  more  than  24  per  cent  alcohol  and  more 
tban^onc  quart  to  any  one  person  in  ten  days. 

4 —  For  limiting  the  number  of  prescriptions  a  physician  may 
write  to  one  hundred  in  ninety  days. 

5—  For  limiting,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 


the  amount  of  spirituous  liquor  which  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

6 —  For  limiting,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
the  amount  of  liquor  for  medicinal  purposes,  save  alcohol,  to 
be  made  in  the  United  States. 

7—  For  the  cancellation  of  permits  to  manufacture  (a)  U.  S.  P. 
or  N.  F.  medicines,  (b)  proprietary  medicines,  lY )  toilet,  medicinal, 
and  antiseptic  articles,  (</)  flavoring  extracts,  if  he  shall  find 
that  they  are  "being  purchased  for  use  as  a  beverage,  or  for  in- 
toxicating beverage  purposes." 

8 —  For  the  replacement  of  all  alcohol-bearing  substances 
(i.  e.,  whisky,  brandy,  wines,  etc.)  in  U.  S.  P.  medicines,  pro- 
prietary medicines,  toilet,  medicinal  and  antiseptic  articles, 
flavoring  extracts  and  sirups,  by  alcohol 

» — For  the  sccurcmcnt  of  a  permit  to  manufacture  products 
(which  under  existing  law  must  be  unfit  for  beverage  purposes) 
such  as  U.  S.  P.  medicinal  preparations,  proprietary  medicines, 
toilet,  medicinal  and  antiseptic  preparations,  flavoring  extracts, 
sirups,  etc.,  in  which  alcohol  is  used. 

10 —  For  the  serving  of  notice  of  such  an  application  on  the 
Attorney  General. 

11 —  For  the  public  posting  of  notice  of  intention  to  manu- 
facture such  articles  at  the  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer. 

12 —  That  any  federal  or  state  officer,  or  any  person  authorized 
by  such  officer,  may  oppose  the  application. 

13—  -F'or  the  arbitrary  power  for  the  Commissioner  to  revoke 
permits  to  manufacture. 

14—  -For  the  Attorney  General  to  designate  some  suitable  person 
or  persons  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act. 

1.5— For  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  this  supplemental 
Act  to  the  territories,  including  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

10 — For  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Courts  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  enforce  the  National 
Prohibition  Act. 

17 —  For  regulations  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

18—  For  fines  ami,  or,  irnpiiNOmuent  as  provided  in  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act.  as  follows. 

Any  person  who  manufacture*,  of  sell*  liquor  in  violation  of  this  Title 
shall  for  the  first  ouVnvr  be  lined  nut  more  than  $1,000  00  or  imprisonment 
nut  exceeding  six  mouth*.  un<l  (or  the  second  or  subsequent  offense  shall  b« 
fined  not  lew  than  J 200.00  nor  more  than  52.000  00  i»nd  be  imprisoned  not 
Ices  than  one  month  or  more  than  five  years. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  the  bill  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts: 

1 —  The  prohibition  of  beer,  and  limiting  prescriptions 

2 —  The  extension  of  governmental  control,  under  the  guise 
of  prohibition,  to  the  U.  S.  P.  medicines,  the  proprietary,  the 
perfume,  and  the  flavoring  extract  industries. 

.'t  -The  penalties. 

Again  we  as  a  profession  are  not  concerned  with  the  pro- 
hibition features  of  this  bill.  It  might  be  fair  to  assume  that 
our  professional  associates,  the  medical  men,  would  wince  at 
the  idea  of  having  the  judgment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Prohibi- 
tion supersede  that  of  the  150,000  medical  practitioners  in  the 
United  States. 

Government  control  of  industry  is  not  a  new  idea.  The 
railroads,  the  telegraphs,  and  many  of  our  industries  will  have 
reason  for  many  years  to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  govern- 
ment control  brought  about  by  the  war.  The  past  administra- 
tion deserves  to  go  down  in  history's  Hall  of  Fame  for  having 
demonstrated  the  complete  impracticability  of  government 
control  of  industry. 

Nevertheless  great  ingenuity  will  continue  to  be  displayed 
by  those  with  socialistic  tendencies,  in  the  invention  of  subtle 
means  to  effect  government  domination  of  industrial  activi- 
ties. We  shall  have  such  schemes  as  control  by  means  of  govern- 
ment administered  patents,  control  of  industries  affecting  the 
farmer,  control  through  tax  interest  in  products  and  profits 
under  the  guise  of  taxation  for  revenue,  and  finally  control  as  a 
means  of  administering  social  reform. 

The  proposal  to  include  under  this  bill  a  group  of  industries, 
conforming  in  every  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  and  every  other 
law  of  the  land,  is  plainly  an  effort  to  extend  government 
control  where  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

Your  home  town  laws  used  to  require  a  man  who  proposed 
to  open  a  saloon  in  a  neighborhood  to  post  a  notice  of  his  in- 
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tention  upon  the  doors  and  walls  of  the  building,  in  order  that 
the  whole  neighborhood  might  be  advised  of  the  impending 
stigma  that  was  about  to  be  placed  upon  it.  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  up  opposition. 

Similarly,  the  pending  bill  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer 
proposing  to  engage  in  the  business  of  making  pharmaceutical, 
proprietary,  toilet  and  antiseptic  articles,  or  flavoring  extracts, 
requires  that  "Notice  thereof  shall  be  served  on  the  Attorney 
General  and  publicly  posted  at  applicant's  place  of  business 
•  •  •  ♦  "  and  further,  "any  Federal  or  State  Officer  or  any 
person  authorized  thereto  by  any  such  officer  may  oppose 
any  such  application."  Why  should  a  legitimate  chemical 
industry  and  its  owners  and  employees  be  stigmatized  and  put 
in  the  class  with  the  corner  saloon  or  the  bootlegger,  and  the 
clear  implication  held  out  that  he  is  engaged,  or  is  about  to 
engage  in  a  business  of  questionable  character?  Why  should 
legitimate  business  plans  be  disclosed  by  "notice  of  intention." 
and  why  should  another  opportunity  be  created,  by  law,  for  graft  ? 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  gives  concurrent  power  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  also  provides  that  the  Attorney  General  may  designate 
"some  suitable  person  or  persons  to  have  charge  of  and  per- 
form the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act." 


This  means,  in  plain  English,  that  these  legitimate  industries, 
because  they  require  and  use  alcohol,  will  have  to  submit  their 
business,  their  operations,  and  their  employees  to  control,  not 
only  by  two  independent  government  departments,  but  also 
by  an  additional  unknown  quantity  designated  as  "some  suit- 
able person  or  persons."  Who  do  you  think  it  or  they  will  be? 
The  risks  of  doing  business  under  such  conditions  would  alienate 
legitimate  investors. 

No  chemist  could  afford  to  risk  a  fine  of  51000  or  a  jail  sen- 
tence for  five  years  for  some  alleged  or  technical  violation  of 
the  law.  Such  provisions  as  these  stigmatize  an  important 
division  of  chemical  industry,  and  that  stigma  passes  to  the 
chemical  profession  as  a  whole.  Successful  enforcement  of 
prohibition  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  chemists  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  of  any  other  profession,  and  that  cooperation 
cannot  be  obtained  by  wholly  unnecessary  or  misdirected  stigma- 
tization. 

Does  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  bill  conform  to  the  principle 
of  placing  "the  nonbeverage  alcohol  industry  and  other  in- 
dustries using  such  alcohol  as  a  chemical  raw  material,  or  for 
other  lawful  purposes,  upon  the  highest  possible  plane  of  scientific 
and  commercial  efficiency."  as  already  provided  in  the  Industrial 
Alcohol  Section  of  the  existing  Prohibition  Enforcement  Law? 


SOCIAL  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

The  Biological  Trend  of  Industry 

By  H.  W.  Jordan 

SYKAcm*.  N.  Y. 


As  wc  study  industry  in  order  to  chart  a  safe  course  through 
future  years,  wc  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
trend  of  social,  industrial  life  is  in  close  accord  with  the  laws  of 
evolution,  and  that  industry,  to  be  profitable  through  the  coming 
half  century  and  longer,  must  avail  itself  of  biology  and  the 
associated  sciences  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  has  used  physics 
and  chemistry  for  its  guide  during  the  past  forty  years. 

Engineering  industry  since  1880  has  made  huge  progress  by 
combining  applied  science  with  extreme  specialization.  One  man 
used  to  build  an  entire  wagon.  Wagon  building  was  a  handicraft. 
The  automobile  is  cut  into  a  hundred  separate  machine  tasks. 
All  industry  is  the  same.  In  consequence  we  have  passed  from  a 
generalized,  whole  job  people  to  a  specialized,  part  job  people. 

Prom  biology  we  learn  that  generalized  species  have  great 
powers  of  survival,  and  that  specialized  species  have  steadily  de- 
clining powers  of  survival,  unless  the  specialization  be  correctly 
counterbalanced  by  cooperation.  The  most  highly  perfected 
social  organizations  arc  those  of  the  ants  and  the  bees,  among 
whom  the  three  vital  functions  of  reproduction,  nutrition,  and 
housing  and  defense  are  completely  specialized.  Yet  hill  or  hive 
life  is  perfect ;  hecause  there  is  100  per  cent  cooperation.  No 
class  or  individual  tries  to  seize  the  privileges  or  functions,  the 
rights  or  duties  of  its  associates.  Each  bee  and  ant  does  its  full 
share  of  work  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability. 

Ideal  Democracy,  whether  of  government  or  industry,  means, 
not  less  specialization,  but  fuller  cooperation.  The  science  of 
biology,  of  evolution,  proves  that  our  best  defense  against  the 
harmful  influence  of  specialization  is  complete  social  industrial 
cooperation.  Class  contention,  whether  of  labor  or  capital, 
hastens  and  deepens  the  ill  effects  of  specialization. 

It  is  a  pleasing  popular  notion  that  the  huge  material  progress 
of  the  last  generation  is  to  continue  indefinitely.  Folks  think,  as 
they  did  in  the  fur  coat  and  silk  shirt  days  of  the  war,  that  there 
can  be  no  end  to  the  almost  vertical  material  advance.  But  as 
Professor  E.  G.  Conklin  recently  said  in  "The  Direction  of  Human 
Evolution,"  a  book  from  which  every  American  business  ex- 
ecutive and  engineer  can  gather  knowledge  of  profound  value: 


"Again  and  again  in  the  evolution  of  animals  and  plants  extreme 
specialization  in  certain  lines  has  brought  about  rapid  progress, 
but  has  led  to  a  lack  of  stability  and  adaptation  and  has  ended  in 
extinction.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  evolution  of  human  society.  Extreme  development  of 
ideals  of  organization  and  efficiency  or  of  liberty  and  equality, 
leads  to  an  unbalanced  state  of  society.  Stable  progress  consists 
in  advance  along  cooperative  lines." 

The  rushes  of  advance  by  specialization  arc  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  upper  half  of  a  parabola.  The  parabola  rises  at 
first  almost  vertically,  then  swings  over  into  an  approximation 
to  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  flattens  finally  into  a  line  almost  hori- 
zontal. Now,  in  1921,  we  are  started  on  such  a  horizontal  line 
of  material,  industrial  development.  The  wonder  days  are  over. 
Wc  must  lay  our  fur  coats  and  silk  shirts  away  in  tar  paper  with 
moth  balls,  and  settle  down  on  a  straightaway  course  of  indus- 
trial plugging.  Material,  industrial  progress  has  become  static. 

When  one  movement  in  evolution  becomes  static,  a  new  move- 
ment surges  up.  It  is  clear  that  the  evolution  that  will  occupy  us 
the  next  half  century  is  of  democracy;  democratic  expression 
of  the  mind  in  government,  society,  and  industry.  And  that  if 
we  provide  guidance  in  accordance  with  the  constructive  phases 
of  evolution,  the  movement  will  lay  an  orbit  of  constructive 
cooperation.  But  if  wc  say  it  is  no  affair  of  ours,  and  permit 
matters  to  drift,  the  result  will  be  the  steady  decline  which  ex- 
perience proves  inevitable.  "Insistence  on  personal  freedom  and 
on  the  rights  of  individuals  has  gone  far  toward  weakening  the 
bonds  of  union  and  destroying  cooperation,"  says  Conklin. 
"Unqucstonably  the  further  evolution  of  society  must  lie  in  the 
direction  of  greater  cooperation,  and  any  system  of  organization 
which  exalts  individual  freedom  to  the  detriment  of  social  union 
and  harmony  must  go  under  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
greatest  problem  which  confronts  all  types  of  government  is  the 
problem  of  social  cooperation.  It  was  the  failure  of  cooperation 
rather  than  of  specialization  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  almost 
every  gTcat  civilization  of  the  past,  and  it  is  this  danger  especially 
which  confronts  the  modern  world. 
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"We  are  finding  that  the  pioneer  ideals  of  personal  liberty  and 
independence  are  incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  a 
populous  country  and  a  well-organized  society.  Personal  freedom 
be  subordinated  more  and  more  to  social  freedom,  and 
society  must  give  place  to  the  more  highly  organized 
state'in  which  increased  specialization  and  cooperation  are  the 
companion  principles  of  progress." 

If  we  pay  proper  heed  to  our  duties,  by  doing  unto  others  as 
though  we  were  the  others,  our  rights  will  fall  into  correct  order 
of  themselves.  Cooperation  is  the  new  freedom  that  July  4. 
1921.  brings  to  us. 

A  NSW  SOCIAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS  IS  SPRINGING  UP 

from  various  sources  and  many  lands.  It  is  the  consciousness 
that  the  trend  of  human  social  relations  is  in  strict  accord  with 
the  laws  of  biology.  And  that  if  we  would  correct  many  of  our 
present  social  difficulties  and  avoid  greater  ones  in  the  future  we 
must  apply  the  laws  of  biology  and  evolution  to  industry  in  its 
relations  to  individual,  community,  and  national  life,  as  steadily 
and  persistently  as  we  have  applied  chemistry  to  the  evolution 
of  the  steel  industry  or  physics  to  the  automobile  and  aviation. 

Among  the  more  important  of  these  recent  discussions  of  in- 
dustrial biology  arc  the  writings  of  Professor  Edwin  Grant  Conk- 
lin  of  Princeton,  who  is  quoted  above.  Scrilmers'  Magazine  of 
"Some  Biological  Aspects  of  Immigration,"  by 
And  his  book,  "Heredity  and  Environment  in  Dcvclop- 
of  Man,"  preceded  "  The  Direction  of  Human  Evolution," 
from  which  we  have  quoted. 

"FUTURE  MAXIMUM  POPULATION  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES,"  an 
article  by  Professor  Raymond  Pearl  in  Harpers'  Magazine  for 
May  is  a  similar  biological  study.  He  predicts  that  maximum  to 
be  about  two  hundred  million  people,  or  less  than  twice  the 
present  population;  and  that  this  number  will  be  reached  in 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  His  figures  are  confirmed 
by  Professor  East  of  Harvard  in  thejfune  Scientific  Monthly. 

The  Atlantk  Monthly  of  June  contains  an  article  on  biology 
by  Vernon  Kellogg,  and  one  on  "Industrial  Development  of 
Undeveloped  Countries,"  by  Bcrtrand  Russell,  an  English 
authority,  both  of  which  present  certain  phases  of  industrial 
evolution.  Many  other  such  citations  to  current  literature  could 
be  made,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  wide  growing 
conviction  that  government,  commerce,  and  all  social  trend  arc 
manifestations  of  biology  in  human  evolution. 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO,  OR  LESS,   WE   BEGAN  TO  EDUCATE  and  to 

train  chemists  and  engineers  to  apply  science  to  material  things 
by  research  and  experimentation.  To-day  the  processes  and 
machines  that  sprang  from  that  applied  science  arc  operating  as 


well  as,  or  better  than,  before  the  war.  It  takes  the  same  number 
of  pounds  of  coke  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  as  it  did  in  1913. 
A  pound  of  coal  evaporates  the  same  pounds  of  water  to  steam. 

The  records  of  history  indicate  that  the  vocations  of  buying 
and  selling,  government,  and  of  all  that  which  we  call  social 
life  were  already  well  started  some  four  thousand  years  ago  in 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  Phoenicia.  In  1921  pretty  nearly  every  one 
of  those  ancient  social  activities  is  in  a  bad  way  and  getting 
worse.  The  methods  of  organizing  and  directing  them  have  not 
produced  standardized  results  or  dependable  reactions. 

We  chemists  and  engineers  got  a  late  start.  But  when  it  comes 
to  comparing  results  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  perfection 
attained,  we  appear  to  have  beaten  the  social  directors  by  several 
lengths.  So,  why  not  try  out  our  methods,  by  applying  biology 
and  associated  sciences  in  research  and  experimentation  upon 
small,  typical  social  groups,  as  an  effort  to  evolve  a  fairly  well 
perfected  society,  in  the  next  fifty  years? 


Spare  Time 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry: 

After  reading  your  editorial  note  that  Dr.  Jordan  would  con- 
tinue to  write  on  "Social  Industrial  Relations."  I  was  shocked 
at  Mr.  Sprague's  criticism  of  Jordan's  earlier  contribution, 
"Spare  Time."  It  is  futile  to  answer  Mr.  Sprague  because  his 
criticism  simply  does  not  apply  to  the  article  in  question.  Since 
Mr.  Sprague  questions  the  place  of  "Spare  Time"  in  our  Jour- 
nal, I  feel  that  it  may  throw  some  light  ou  its  pertinence  to  tell 
why  I.  as  a  chemist,  personally  took  it  to  heart  and  have  sought 
to  remedy  a  difficult  position  along  the  lines  indicated  in  "Spare 
Time."  I  have  spent  the  18  years  representing  the  entire  tfmc 
I  have  been  out  of  college  in  a  highly  specialized  Industry  having 
only  4  factories  in  the  country.  The  managers  of  these  factories 
do  not  look  in  a  friendly  way  on  immigrations  from  one  plant  to 
another.  The  specialized  knowledge  which  one  gains  in  this 
industry  is  of  little  value  to  any  other  industry.  It  makes  one 
realize  the  truth  of  Jordan's  statement  that  when  specialization 
goes  so  far  that  it  fits  us  to  do  only  one  thing,  we  lose  our  self- 
reliance. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  Mr.  Sprague's  complacent  at- 
titude is  founded  on  his  confidence  in  an  impregnable  financial 
position.  "If"  he  had  to  coasider  beginning  again  with  worn- 
out  tools  he  might  sec  more  merit  in  Jordan's  point  of  view. 

C.  M.  Joyce 

LttuMtN*,TBK.  Mass. 
June  11.  1921 


SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES 


Local  Sections  Protest  against  Industrial 
Alcohol  Restrictions 

That  the  chemists  of  the  country  are  thoroughly  aroused  to 
the  dangers  of  further  restriction  of  the  use  of  alcohol  for  legiti- 
mate industrial  purposes  in  an  endeavor  to  enforce  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  means  of  a  law  more 
stringent  than  the  original  Volstead  Act,  was  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  papers  read  and  the  sentiments  expressed  at  va- 
rious local  section  meetings,  held  during  the  month  of  June,  which 
were  given  over  entirely  to  the  discussion  of  this  vital  subject. 

The  New  York  Section  held  a  meeting  on  June  10,  the  Phila- 
delphia Section  on  June  16,  and  the  Maryland  Section  on  June 
17.  all  of  which  were  largely  attended  and  addressed  by  experts 
in  various  lines  of  industry  which  would  be  affected  by  proposed 
legislation  further  to  restrict  legitimate  uses  of  alcohol. 

The  immediate  cause  of  protest  on  the  part  of  chemists  was 
the  introduction  of  H.  R.  5033,  later  amended  and  resubmitted 
4»s  H.  R.  6752,  by  Mr.  Volstead,  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 


ciary Committee.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  measure  is  to 
limit  the  prescribing  of  malt  liquors  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  situation  to  incorporate 
into  the  bill  certain  provisions  which  further  restrict  the  use  of 
alcohol  for  industrial  purjioscs. 

It  was  made  clear  by  all  speakers  at  the  protest  meetings 
that  the  chemists  were  not  concerned  with  any  legislation  de- 
signed to  enforce  prohibition  of  beverage  alcohol,  but  that  they 
were  very  much  concerned  over  any  restrictions  or  regulations 
affecting  industrial  alcohol.  That  the  protests  have  been  of 
some  value  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House  has  refused  to  grant  the  request  of  Mr.  Volstead 
and  his  followers  to  permit  this  legislation  to  be  passed  without 
hearings  and  proper  debate.  As  a  result,  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  both  House  and  Senate  divorcing  from  H.  R  6752 
the  regulations  regarding  the  prescribing  of  malt  liquors  and 
leaving  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  affects  industrial  alcohol 
for  further 
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The  program  of  the  New  York  Meeting  was  typical  of  that 
of  the  other  sections,  and  the  points  brought  out  there  in  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  papers  give  a  general  idea  of  the  con- 
tentions of  the  chemists  of  the  country 

Chairman  John  K.  Teeple  of  the  New  York  Section  brought 
the  matter  before  the  members  in  his  introductory  remarks  as 
follows: 

In  announcing  this  meeting  to- night  I  tried  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  were  not  here  to  discuss  prohibition,  its 
advantages  or  its  disadvantages.  That  is  a  matter  of  private 
opinion  and  not  a  subject  for  action  by  this  organization  of 
chemists.  We  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  en- 
forcing the  prohibition  enforcement  act  or  any  other  act  on  the 
statute  books  But  the  prohibition  enforcement  act  clearly 
distinguishes  between  alcohol  for  industrial  use  and  alcohol 
Tor  beverage  use  We  are  vitally  interested  in  the  first  form  of 
alcohol,  and,  as  a  Society,  arc  not  at  all  interested  in  the  second 
form. 

The  enforcement  act  instructs  the  Commissioner  to  prevent 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  This  is  accordingly  his  duty. 
But  just  as  definitely  and  dearly  it  instructs  him  to  insure  an 
ample  supply  of  alcohol  and  promote  its  use  in  scientific  re- 
search, and  in  the  development  of  fuel,  dye,  and  other  lawful 
industries.  Consequently  this  is  also  a  lawful  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner. If  the  Commissioner  attempts  to  carry  out  his  proper 
function  in  both  cases,  he  will  of  course  at  times  meet  diffi- 
culties, and  will  probably  develop  a  tendency  to  lean  toward 
one  duty  at  the  expense  of  the  other  in  order  to  avoid  these 
difficulties.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  propagandists  can  see 
only  prohibition  in  the  law  or  in  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner. 
The  chemist  sees  another  duty  which  is  just  as  important  and 
just  as  much  a  matter  of  law;  that  is  the  duty  of  promoting  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  the  industries. 

I  received  a  very  courteous  letter  this  morning  from  Mr.  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  general  counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  re- 
ferring to  the  announcement  of  our  meeting.  He  says  this 
printed  announcement  gives  him  the  impression  that  some  of 
our  members  have  been  misled  concerning  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  supplemental  enforcement  bill,  and  that  many  of 
those  who  spoke  against  the  bill  in  its  original  form  were  unduly 
alarmed  about  the  possible  effects  of  it.  The  bitter  experiences 
of  legitimate  chemical  firms  of  long  standing  who  have  occasion 
to  use  alcohol  fur  legitimate  purposes  are  a  matter  of  record. 
Some  of  these  experiences  and  difficulties  will  be  related  to  you 
to-night.  A  little  careful  thought  will  indicate  that  these  people, 
with  a  continued  history  of  unnecessary  interference  with  their 
business  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  arc  not  likely  either  to  be  mis- 
led or  unduly  alarmed.  They  know  what  is  happening  and 
what  will  result  from  the  present  trend.  They  have  reason  to 
sec  this  situation  much  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Wheeler  could 
possibly  sec  it,  and  at  this  meeting  to-night  the  various  speakers 
want  to  give  you  a  clear  picture  of  the  situation  as  it  exists. 

Dr.  Teeple  cited  a  number  of  incidents  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  legitimate  industries  had  been  hampered  by  prohibi- 
tion enforcement  officers  who  seem  to  have  heen  unable  to 
discriminate  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  uses  of  alcohol. 

Dr.  Martin  H.  Ittncr,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indus- 
trial Alcohol  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  next  pre- 
sented a  paper  entitled  "Industrial  Alcohol  and  Prohibition 
Enforcement."  He  related  the  experience  of  his  Committee 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  when  they  ap- 
peared to  present  the  resolutions  that  had  been  passed  by  the 
Society,  and  to  offer  specific  suggestions  toward  the  modifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  objectionable  provisions  in  enforce- 
ment legislation  then  before  Congress.  The  Committee  was 
shown  scant  courtesy  by  Chairman  Volstead  and  some  other 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  had  great  difficulty 
in  presenting  its  contentions  because  of  the  unfriendly  and.  at 
times,  insulting  attitude  of  some  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee Dr.  Ittner  analyzed  H.  R.  5033,  which  has  been  super- 
seded by  H-  R.  07 52,  pointing  out  the  hardships  which  the  former 
measure,  and  to  some  extent  the  latter,  would  work  upon  legiti- 
mate industries.  The  fact  that  H.  R.  6752  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  H.  R  5033.  and  that  it  is  free  from  several  of  the  pro- 
visions to  which  the  Industrial  Alcohol  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety took  exception,  indicates  clearly  that  the  work  of  the 
Committee  did  not  go  for  naught. 


Dr  M.  C.  Whitakcr.  vice  president  of  the  U.  S.  Industrial 
Alcohol  Company,  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 
His  paper  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Teeple,  is  printed  in  full  in 
this  issue  of  the  Journal  (pp.  647  to  6.50). 

Mr.  W.  L.  Crounse.  attorney  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists' Association,  related  his  experiences  with  various  prohibi- 
tion enforcement  officials,  indicating  that  these  officials  were 
not  always  possessors  of  the  highest  type  of  moral  character, 
and  cited  various  incidents  to  show  that  prohibition  enforce- 
ment had  been  made  a  source  of  illegitimate  revenue  for  a 
number  of  individuals  holding  office  as  prohibition  officials.  He 
attacked  the  methods  employed  by  former  Prohibition  Commis- 
sioner John  F  Kramer  and  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  general  attorney 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  as  being  unfair  to  the  interests  of  the 
legitimate  users  of  industrial  alcohol. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Boyles,  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Section  and 
chief  chemist  of  McCormick  8c  Company,  Inc.,  spoke  on  "In- 
dustrial Alcohol  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Flavoring  Extract  and 
Food  Industries."  He  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  manu- 
facture high-grade  flavoring  extracts  without  the  use  of  alcohol, 
and  that  the  delay  in  securing  permits  from  the  Government 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  manufacture  any  but  regular 
line  products,  although  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  flavoring 
extracts  made  up  according  to  special  formulas  for  specific  uses. 

The  final  speaker  was  Hon.  Alfred  D.  Van  Buren.  counsel  of 
the  Legal  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  who  spoke 
on  the  legal  status  of  industrial  alcohol  and  its  relation  to  pro- 
hibition enforcement.  Mr  Van  Buren  asserted  that  one  could 
cite  just  as  many  incidents,  contributed  by  the  industries,  which 
had  tried  the  patience  of  the  Prohibition  Commissioner's  office 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  as  had  been  related 
on  the  other  side  of  the  case  by  the  representatives  of  industry. 
He  stated  that  proper  enforcement  of  the  law  could  come  only 
through  a  spirit  of  coojicration  and  more  intimate  contact  of 
legitimate  industries  with  the  enforcement  officers  at  Washing- 
ton. In  his  opinion,  the  Government  was  eager  to  cooperate 
with  the  industries  in  promoting  the  use  of  alcohol  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  but  in  many  cases  permits  had  been  secured  under 
false  pretenses,  and  beverage  preparations  had  been  made  and 
sold  in  clear  violation  of  the  law.  He  commended  Mr.  Wheeler 
and  the  Anti-Saloon  League  for  the  great  help  they  had  given 
the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Office,  and  voiced  his  feeling  that 
most  of  the  difficulties  now  existing  could  be  solved  if  physi- 
cians, pharmacists,  chemists,  and  others  interested  in  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  alcohol  were  to  get  together  and  advise  the  En- 
forcement Officers  of  necessary  regulations  for  properly  securing 
their  needs  and  for  helping  these  official*  to  rid  their  own  pro- 
fessions of  those  who  break  the  law. 

The  program  of  the  Maryland  Section  included  the  following 
papers: 

"Industrial  Alcohol  (ram  the  Standpoint  of  the  Manufacturer,"  by  A 
A.  Backhaul. 

"Industrial  Alcohol's  Place  In  Chemical  Industry."  by  A.  E.  Marshall. 
"Industrial  Alcohol  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  User."  by  A.  R.  L.  Dohtne. 
"Industrial  Alcohol  and  Prohibition  Enforcement,"  by  Richard  H.  Bond. 

The  program  of  the  Philadelphia  Section  included  a  paper 
by  Prof.  Charles  H.  LaWall  on  "The  Impotance  of  Industrial 
Alcohol  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Industry." 

Detroit  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Chemical  Engineers 

The  Thirteenth  Semiannual  Meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Chemical  Engineers  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  June  20 
to  25,  1921,  was  a  pronounced  success  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  efficient  local  committee  met  the  New  York  delegation  at 
the  D  &  C  steamer  landing  with  a  large  sightseeing  bus  which 
conveyed  the  party  to  the  Statler  Hotel,  where  the  meeting 
opened  almost  immediately  with  an  attendance  of  about  100. 
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At  the  business  session  the  Secretary  reported  a  membership 
of  515,  a  gain  of  100  during  the  year.  Reports  of  the  council, 
officers,  and  committees  showed  active  work  since  the  last 
meeting.  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for 
the  winter  convention.  President  Wesson,  in  his  address, 
showed  how,  through  its  committees,  the  Institute  is  active,  in 
an  ever-increasing  range  of  interests  which  vitally  concern  the 
chemical  engineer. 

The  main  feature  of  the  program  of  papers  was  a  symposium 
on  the  Automotive  Industry.  The  leading  technical  men  in 
this  important  industry  had  contributed  papers  showing  the 
best  practice  to-day,  as  well  as  the  lines  along  which  developments 
may  be  expected. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Hollcy,  director  of  research,  Acme  White  I^ead 
&  Color  Works,  opened  the  symposium  with  a  paper  on  "The 
Manufacture  and  Application  of  Automobile  Finishes."  Dr. 
Holley  discussed  the  materials  used  in  automobile  finishes,  and 
the  most  improved  methods  of  application  and  drying,  as  well 
as  improved  methods  of  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Given,  of  the  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
discussed  the  manufacture  of  pyroxylin  artificial  leather.  Nu- 
merous samples  of  the  product  in  various  stages  of  manufacture 
helped  to  make  the  subject  clear  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Corse,  general  manager,  Monel  Metal  Products  Corp.,  gave  a  re- 
sume of  the  most  important  properties  of  this  very  valuable  metal. 
Samples  of  golf  stick  heads  made  of  monel  metal  were  shown. 

The  gasoline  situation  was  discussed  by  E.  H.  Leslie,  associate 
professor  of  chemical  engineering  at  the  Uni%-ersity  of  Michigan. 
Increased  cost  of  motor  fuel  was  predicted  on  the  one  hand, 
while  Mr.  O.  C.  Berry,  chief  engineer  of  the  Whecler-Schebler 
Carb.  Co.,  showed  very  graphically  and  clearly  that  with  the 
present  wasteful  method  of  utilization  of  gasoline  it  was  easily 
possible  to  design  and  operate  heavy  cars  at  40  miles  per  gallon, 
thus  neutralizing  the  high  cost  or  fuel  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Nelson,  chemist,  with  Morgan  &  Wright,  de- 
scribed the  various  factors  which  shorten  the  life  of  a  pneumatic 
tire. 

A.  H.  Blanchard,  professor  of  highway  engineering  and  high- 
way transport,  University  of  Michigan,  called  attention  to  a 
number  of  important  problems  in  highway  engineering  which 
could  be  solved  by  the  chemical  engineer. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Ransom,  chief  of  research,  Michigan  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co..  in  a  paper  on  "Some  Problems  in  Nonferrous 
Metallurgy,"  pointed  out  important  lines  of  research  in  this 
field,  while  Prof.  A.  E.  White,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Engineering  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  gave  similar 
information  with  reference  to  iron  and  steel. 

W.  A.  Gatwood,  engineer,  Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.,  read  a  paper 
on  "Heat  Treatment  of  Steel." 

W.  B.  Stout,  chief  engineer,  Stout  Engineering  Laboratories, 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "The  Future  of  Aeronautics," 
in  which  he  predicted  a  rapid  increase  in  their  use  for  both 
commercial  and  pleasure  uses. 

Very  great  interest  was  shown  in  a  paper  by  R.  S.  Tour, 
chief  engineer.  Second  Nitrate  Division,  Ordnance  Dept.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  "German  and  American  Haber  Synthetic 
Ammonia  Plants."  The  author  gave  very  full  details,  including 
drawings  of  the  German  plants  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
ammonia,  as  well  as  yields  and  cost  of  installations.  He  also 
discussed  very  fully  the  plant  at  Sheffield.  Ala.,  and  pointed  out 
the  serious  defects  in  the  design  of  this  plant  which  prevented 
its  being  operated. 

A  very  complete  resume  of  the  glue  industry  was  given  by 
Ludwig  A.  Theile  in  a  paper  on  "Evolution  of  the  Glue  Industry 
and  Grease  Extraction." 

E.  M.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  collaboration 
with  V.  H.  White  and  A.  R.  Carr.  presented  the  results  of  a 
study  of  the  boiling  points  of  salt  solutions  at  reduced  pressures. 
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and  showed  how  if  two  boiling  points  were  known  others  could 
be  calculated. 

The  plant  inspections  included  the  large  new  plant  of  the 
Cadillac  Motor  Co.,  the  plant  of  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Walkerville,  Out.,  and  the  Ford  River  Rouge  plant.  The  last 
proved  to  be  a  very  well-built  modern  plant  which  was  operating 
at  capacity.  Some  twenty  other  plants  were  listed,  many  of 
which  were  visited  on  Friday  and  Saturday  by  small  groups 
of  the  chemical  engineers. 

A  large  delegation  took  the  steamer  trip  on  Friday  to  St.  Clair, 
Michigan,  and  visited  the  plant  of  the  Diamond  Crystal  Salt 
Co.,  where  the  Albergcr  and  Graincr  process  was  in  operation, 
producing  a  salt  which  is  almost  absolutely  free  from  calcium 
and  magnesium  salts.  Special  interest  was  shown  in  the  heaters, 
in  which  the  brine  is  heated  to  280"  C.  and  the  calcium  sulfate 
is  precipitated  out  as  a  hard  scale  which  is  drilled  out  at  fre- 
quent intervals. 

The  speakers  at  the  subscription  dinner  on  Thursday  evening 
at  the  Hotel  Sutler  were  Henry  M.  Leland,  president,  Lincoln 
Motor  Co.;  Chester  M.  Culver,  manager,  Detroit  Employers' 
Association ;  J.  C  Olsen,  secretary,  and  David  Wesson,  president, 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers;  Chas.  T.  Bragg, 
works  manager.  Michigan  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. ;  and  Capt. 
Lucius  E.  Allen,  consulting  and  constructing  engineer,  Belleville, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

The  entire  day,  Tuesday,  June  21,  was  spent  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  morning  was  spent  in  visiting 
the  laboratories,  while  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  technical  papers.  In  a  very  elequent  address 
at  luncheon  at  Michigan  Union,  President  M.  L.  Burton  empha- 
sized the  special  service  which  the  State  University  can  render 
to  the  Repuhlic. 

J  C.  Olskn,  Secretary 

POI. YTHCIIVl C  IhSTITVTB 

Buooklvk,  N.  Y. 


National  Lime  Association  Holds  Annual 
Convention 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Lime  Association 
took  place  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  June  14  to  17. 
inclusive.  Over  one  hundred  lime  producers  from  various 
sections  of  the  country  were  in  attendance. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  President  Charles  Warner  called 
attention  to  the  program  of  the  National  Lime  Association  which 
includes  the  building  up  of  a  strong  technical  staff  to  handle  the 
educational  and  technical  work  of  the  industry.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  industry  was  greatly  in  need  of  research  work  on 
lime  and  its  uses,  and  that  this  work  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  by  the  creation  of 
ships  in  government  institutions  and  universities. 

The  work  of  the  convention  was  divided  along  three  principal 
lines,  including  a  symposium  on  lime  production  problems,  a 
s.ries  of  papers  and  discussions  on  the  subject  of  extending  the 
use  of  lime,  and  finally  the  actual  business  sessions  which  in- 
cluded reports  of  officers  and  department  heads. 

In  the  symposium  on  lime  production  problems,  the  following 
papers  were  presented: 

Some  Hew  Featurea  In  Lime  Kiln  Construction.    Richaio  K.  M«ad» 

Chemical  Control,  the  Kef  to  Kiln  Efficiency     W.  D.  Mount. 

The  Fine  Art  of  Lime  Burning.    GaoaoB  B.  Wood. 

Standardization:  Government  Research  and  Indai trial  Development. 
S.  W.  SyxaTTon,  Director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standard*. 

Problems  to  Be  Considered  in  Changing  a  Quarry  from  Hand  Malhodi 
to  Steamahorel  Methods.    IartMo  W  Anion. 

Relations  of  Banking  Institutions  to  Social  Service.  Willabd  A.  Ecus  an. 

Social  Service  Applied  to  the  Llae  Indaatry.    E.  J.  HnnuDon. 

In  the  symposium  on  extending  the  use  of  lime,  the  papers 
presented  were: 

Ready  Mixed  Wet  Mortar.    W.  C.  Hat. 
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Amnion 


i  View  of  Lim.  and  Its  I 
i  of  the  Lira*  Industry  on  1 

L»  LlTTUH. 

Getting  Facti  about  Lime  in  the  SoO.    W.  It  MacInti*b. 
The  Use  o(  Lim*  in  Water  Purification.    C.  R.  Brown. 

At  the  business  session  of  the  Association  reports  were  made 
by  General  Manager  E.  O.  Fippin  and  the  department  managers, 
who  are  L.  H.  Hart,  in  charge  of  construction.  M.  E.  Holmes, 
in  charge  of  chemistry,  and  J.  A.  Silpher,  in  charge  of  agriculture. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Association: 

Whbrhas,  A  complete,  self-sustained  coal-tur  chemical  in- 
dustry is  essential  to  the  industrial  development  of  our  country, 
to  its  national  safety  and  security,  and  is  important  in  its  very 
close  relation  to  medical  science,  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  shown  that  unusual  protection  must 
be  given  by  the  government  to  this  industry,  the  development 
of  which  began  only  when  the  war  gave  it  its  opportunity,  and 
that  a  tariff  alone  will  not  protect  it  adequately  against  the 
determined  assaults  of  the  Gcrman-govcrnmcnt-fostcrcd-chcmi- 
cal-cartel  which  is  seeking  to  regain  this,  the  world's  richest 
market,  now  the  only  market  without  permanent  protection, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  National  Limk  Associa- 
tion hereby  urges  upon  Congress  in  solemn  earnestness  the 
prompt  enactment  of  adequate  legislation  to  protect  : 
tain  in  this  country  this  vital  chemical  industry. 


Seventh  National  Exposition  of  Chemical 
Industries 

Plans  for  the  Exposition  to  be  held  during  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 12  to  17  at  the  8th  Coast  Artillery  Armory,  New  York, 
following  immediately  the  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  are  progress- 
ing apace.  The  number  of  exhibitors  is  increasing,  and  work  on 
the  exhibits  is  reported  by  exhibitors  to  be  well  under  way. 
The  managers  report  that  considerable  interest  is  being  shown 
among  men  in  the  various  industrial  fields,  and  a  record  atten- 
dance is  expected. 

In  the  auditorium,  which  is  a  brick  fireproof  structure  in  the 
building,  the  program  of  papers  will  be  given,  and  motion  pic- 
tures will  be  shown.  The  plans  include  symposiums  on 
chemical  engineering  subjects  one  on  Evaporating  and  Do  ing, 
another  on  Crushing,  Grinding  and  Pulverizing  a  third  on 
the  Power  Plant  in  the  Chemical  Indu  .tries.  Other  subjects 
will  be  discussed  and  fuller  details  of  the  program  will  be 
given  in  the  next  issue  of  Tins  Journal.  At  present  the  fol 
lowing  papers  arc  included  on  the  Crushing,  Grinding  and 
Pulverizing  program: 

Ball  and  Pabbla  Milling  for  Pulverising  and  Mixing.  II.  F.  KmiNnanT. 
Abb*  Engineering  Co. 

Grindinc  and  Pulverizing  with  Air  Separation.  S.  B  Kakowiti,  Ray- 
mond Bros.  Impact  Pulveriwr  Co. 

ftlill  Co. 

Don  Collection  ai  Applied  to  Grinding  and  Pulveriring  Problems.  M.I 

Dotvan.  Allis-Cbaltners  Mfg.  Co 

Upon  the  Evaporating  and  Drying  program  the  following 
will  appear: 

(Subject  to  be  announced  )  E  G.  RirritL,  Buffalo  Foundry  A  Machine 
Co 

The  Relation  of  Atmospheric  Condition*  to  Chemical  Processes.  A  K. 
Stac«*.  Ja.,  Carrier  Engineering  Corp. 

Drying  and  Drying  Problem*.    II.  S.  Lanosix.  Proctor  A  Schwartz. 

Special  Problem*  for  Enameled  Evaporators.  Max  Donaki*.  Elyria 
Enameled  Products  Co. 

Drying  with  Moist  Air.    Abthi  •  B.  Stonbx.  Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Co 

Drying  a*  an  Air  Conditioning  Problem.  A.  S.  U»sao««,  W.  L,  Flrlshcr 
&  Co.  Inc. 

Atmospheric  Drying  by  Means  of  Compartment,  Tunnel  and  Continuous 
Belt  Conveyor  Dryer*  with  Some  Practical  Application*.  J.  D.  Stein. 
Griuaell  Co.,  Dryer  Division. 

Spray  Drying.    W.  H.  Dieasos.  Atotnited  Products  Co. 
II  Austin.  Ernest  .Scott  A  Co 


Papers  on  the  Power  Plant  in  the  Chemical  Industries  include: 

Modem  Boiler  House  Arrangement  and  Equipment  R.  M.  Gobdon, 
The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Suggestion*  for  Reducing  Heat  Lo**e« 
Pmueosa.  Power  Specialty  Co. 

Boiler  Feed  Water  Treatment  and  Treatment  Control. 
Rice*  Baihore 

Under  the  head  of  Industrial  Problems  will  be  several  papers, 
among  which  are: 

Solvent  Extraction  of  Edible  Fat*  and  Oil*.    H  Austik,  Ernest  Scott. 
The  Limitatmn.  of  Silent  Chain  Drive.    K.  G.  Axt>*m>o*.  M, 


Chemical  Plant*.  John 
K.  G.  Bastions, 


The  motion  pictures  at  the  Exposition  will  cover  nearly  every 
phase  of  the  chemical  industries,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
list.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  sending  some  25  subjects  for 
this  program. 

Chemical  Inih  srni** 
The  Story  of  Sulfur.    (2  reels'    Courtesy  of  Tew  Gulf  Sulphur  Co 
Making  Soap,    il  reeli    Courtesy  of  Baumer  Films. 
Manufacture  of  Dynamite.    (I  reel :  > 

Manufacture    of    Pyrex  Glassware.    U  reels)    Courtesy  of  Corning 

Glass  Co 

Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement.    :2  reels)- 

The  Jewel*  of  Industry.    <«t  reels)    Courtesy  of  The  Carborundum  Co. 
in\  Creating  Power  from  Water. 
(hi  Within  the  Power  Plant  at  Niagara. 
. )  In  and  About  Niagara  Fall*, 
(i/i  Power  at  Work  in  the  Carborundum  Plant. 
<r>  Making  the  Crystal  Masses  in  the  Electric  Furnace. 
If)  And  Making  Them  Into  Stone*,  Grinding  Wheels.  Paper  and 


U)  U.ual  snd  Unusual  Uses  for  Abra*ives  in  Some  Fifty  1 
The  Electric  Heart    the  Dry  Cell.    (1  reel)    Courtesy  of  Baun 
Canning  Electricity— the  Wet  Cell.    ( l  reel)    Courtesy  of  I 
The  Malting  of  Oleomargarine.     U  reeli     Courtesy  of  Armour  A  Co 
The  Manufacture  of  Dry  Sausage,    u'  reels)  Courtesy  of  Armour  A  Co. 

MlM«  AVO  TUB  CHKMICsI.   ISIH  »T«1«) 

The  Story  of  Rock  Drilling.    14  teclsl      Courtesy  of  Sullivan  Machinery 
Co  and  C  S  Bureau  of  Mines 
Iron  Mining  Operation*.    ( l  reels  i ' 

<o) 
<*l 

I  )  Underground  Mining. 
U)  Logging  Operation*. 
Mining  Magnetic  Iron  Ore.    (2  reels)' 
Zinc  Mining,  Milling  and  Smelting.    (4  reels  1 
Manufacture  of  Zinc  Oxide.    (1  ieeli> 
Mining  and  Extraction  of  Radium  from  Carnotile  Ore.  f2 
Mine  Exploaion  *nd  Rescue.    (I  reel)' 
auito.    (1  reel)1 


(2  reels)' 


HiMii.wr,  or  Material 
Saving  Wasted  Millions  through  Material 
Courtesy  of  Economy  Engineering  Co. 

Use  of  the  Steam  Shovel  in  Mining.    41  reel)1 
Transportation  and  Storage  of  Iron  Ore.    (1  reel)1 
Transporting  and  Handling  Coal  by  Varlou 
Dredging  Anthracite  Coal.    (1  reel)1 

Tim  Town.  Plant 
;  Coal  and  Saving  Heat  Values  by 

(1  reel)  Courtesy  of  Ma„nesia 
The  Cost  of  Careless  Firing.  (2  reel.)1 
Getting  the  Mo»t  Out  o!  CoaL    (I  reel)' 


(I  reel)' 


AvMiciation  of  Ai 


Calendar  of  Meetings 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry— Annual  Meeting.  Montreal. 
Canada.  August  26  to  31,  1921. 
American  Chemical  Society  and  Society  of  < 

New  York,  N  Y„  September  6  to  10.  1921. 


Coast  Artillery  Armory.  New  York.  N  Y  ,  September  12  to  17. 

American  Electrochemical  Society— Fall  Meeting,  Lake 
Placid  Club  in  the  Adirondack*,  N.  Y..  September  29  to  October 
1,  1921. 

1  These  films  by  courtesy  of  C  S.  Bureau  ol  I 
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NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 


Cooperative  Analytical  Work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Oil  Chemists'  Society 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry: 

The  system  of  collaborative  work  on  the  analysis  of  meals, 
formerly  known  as  check  meal  work,  which  has  been  under 
operation  in  the  American  Oil  Chemists'  Society  for  the  past 
six  years,  is  to  be  conducted  this  year  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale. 

The  main  object  of  this  collaboration  is  to  provide  a  reliable 
means  whereby  chemists  may  discover  tendencies  of  their  labo- 
ratory organization  to  deteriorate  in  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
done,  and  may  locate  and  eradicate  the  causes. 

This  season  the  work  will  deal  with  four  groups  of  samples: 
meals, feedstuff s,  or  allied  materials;  fertilizers;  fats;  and  crude 
oils. 

The  meal  series,  to  be  analyzed  for  moisture,  oil,  and  am- 
monia, will  consist  of  forty  samples  which  are  to  be  reported 
weekly,  beginning  August  8.  These  samples,  it  may  be  added, 
will  include  high  protein  wheat  flour,  linseed  meal,  brewers' 
grain,  beet  pulp,  cottonseed  meal,  peanut  meal,  soy-bean  meal, 
etc.  The  fertilizer  series  will  contain  eight  samples,  to  be 
reported  monthly,  beginning  September  19.  Six  fat  samples 
will  be  issued,  each  to  be  analyzed  for  one  or  more  constants. 
These  are  to  be  reported  monthly,  beginning  September  5. 
In  the  crude  oil  group,  two  samples  of  cottonseed  and  one  of 
peanut  oil  will  be  issued  for  refining  tests. 

All  tests  on  fertilizers  and  fats  arc  to  be  made  strictly  in 
accordance  with  specific  directions.  With  the  crude  oils,  the 
method  of  refining  will  be  defined,  and  the  strength  of  lye  pre- 
scribed. The  methods  for  determination  of  oil,  ammonia,  and 
moisture  on  meals  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  analyst, 
provided  the  major  details  comply  with  the  Official  Rules. 

As  in  previous  years  a  laboratory  cup  will  be  awarded  to 
the  analyst  whose  total  average  efficiency  on  the  entire  forty 
meal  samples,  for  both  oil  and  ammonia,  is  highest.  At  the  close 
of  the  series,  accuracy  certificates  will  be  awarded  for  meritorious 
work  in  the  various  groups. 

The  work  is  open  to  any  interested  chemist,  whether  he  be 
a  member  of  the  Society  or  not.  It  should  appeal  specially 
to  the  various  types  of  feed  and  food  chemists.  A  number  of 
State  and  Federal  chemists  have  been  included  among  the 
collaborators  in  the  past.  During  the  past  year,  107  chemists 
took  part  in  the  work. 

Federal  and  State  chemists  may  obtain  any  or  all  of  the 
series  free  of  charge.  Members  of  the  American  Oil  Chemists' 
Society  will  be  allowed  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  on  the  prices 
listed  in  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Society.  The  bulletin  also 
gives  details  as  to  the  distribution  and  handling  of  samples 
and  methods  of  calculating  accepted  averages  and  of  rating 
work,  and  also  includes  a  list  of  dates  before  which  reports  of 
results  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman. 

F.  N.  Smallbv.  Chairman 

Tn»  SovTMu  Cotton  On.  Co. 
Savannas,  Cioicia 
June  6,  1921 


The  Volumetric  Determination  of  Aluminium 
in  Its  Salts— Correction 

In  my  paper  on  the  above  subject  |This  Journal.  U  (1921), 
420)  certain  errors,  typographical  and  otherwise,  escaped  my 
correction. 

In  Table  II,  "0.27  N"  should  read  "0.27  N."  Similarly  in 
Table  VII,  column  4,  "0  27"  should  be  "0  27"  for  the  samples 
II  to  VI,  inclusive. 


The  opening  paragraph  is  too  sweepingly  phrased,  since  the 
opinions  expressed  arc  based  partly  on  unpublished  (and 
therefore  uncriticized)  work.  I  ask  leave  to  insert  "alone" 
before  "is  useless"  in  line  2,  "prime"  before  "importance" 
in  line  5,  and  "essential"  before  "part"  in  line  8. 

Alfred  Tinglb 

E.  B.  Eduv  Co..  Lto 
Hill.  P.  0  .  Canada 
June  H»21 


Civil  Service  Examinations 

The  I'nitcd  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced 
examinations  for  Valuation  Aid  at  SI 200  to  $2500  a  year,  As- 
sistant Valuation  Engineer  at  52500  to  $3000  a  year,  and  Valu- 
ation Knginecr  at  $3000  to  $4800  a  year,  with  higher  salaries  in 
exceptional  cases.  Appointees  at  $2.r>00  or  less  may  be  allowed 
the  increase  of  $20  a  month.  Vacancies  in  the  technical  staff 
of  the  Income  Tax  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
similar  positions  will  be  filled  from  these  examinations.  The 
duties  will  involve  the  estimation  of  (1 )  the  quantity  of  oil  and 
gas  or  timber,  (2)  the  theoretical  and  market  values  of  oil  and 
gas  in  place  of  standing  timber,  and  their  products,  (3)  the 
value  of  equipment  ordinarily  used  in  the  discovery,  exploita- 
tion, and  utilization  of  such  natural  resources,  and  (4)  the  cost 
of  development,  exploitation,  and  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources. In  addition,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  processes 
and  conduct  of  the  industry  will  be  required.  Separate  regis- 
ters of  eligiblcs  will  be  established  for  (1)  oil  and  gas,  and  (2) 
the  forest  industry.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on  (1)  physical 
ability — 10  points,  and  (2)  education,  training  and  experience — 
90  points.  Applications  will  be  rated  as  received  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1921. 

The  Commission  has  also  announced  an  examination  for 
Assistant  Metallurgical  Chemist  on  August  17.  1921,  to  fill 
vacancies  at  the  Naval  Ordnance  Plant,  South  Charleston.  W. 
Va  ,  at  $.r>  44  per  diem,  and  similar  positions.  The  duties  of 
appointees  will  consist  of  analysis  of  steel,  iron,  alloys,  and  other 
metallurgical  materials,  and  will  require  ability  to  make  quick 
test  analysis  of  steel  for  the  following  elements:  carbon,  silicon, 
manganese,  sulfur,  phosphorus,  nickel,  and  chromium.  Candi- 
dates will  be  rated  on  general  chemistry  and  physics,  metallurgi- 
cal chemistry,  and  education  and  experience.  Applicants  must 
be  high  school  graduates  and  must  have  had  cither  two  years' 
college  training  which  included  chemistry,  physics  and  metal- 
lurgy, or  at  least  one  year  of  practical  laboratory  experience  in 
the  analysis  of  metals  and  metallurgical  materials. 


Utilization  of  Niter  Cake 

At  thcMay  meeting  of  the  Manchester  (England)  Section  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  W.  H.  H.  Norris  outlined  recent 
progress  in  the  utilization  of  niter  cake.  Before  1915  niter  cake 
was  utilized  in  England  to  only  a  very  small  extent,  and  even 
with  the  increased  production  during  the  war  over  80  per  cent 
was  used  by  methods  which  completely  wasted  the  sodium  sul- 
fate content.  The  process  of  using  niter  cake  for  ammonia  ab- 
sorption was  described.  By  this  method  220  tons  of  niter  cake 
are  used  for  the  production  of  1.57  tons  of  salt  cake  and  87  tons 
of  ammonium  sulfate,  the  apparatus  being  run  in  conjunction 
with  a  Mond  gas  ammonia  recovery  plant.  The  process  is  of 
wide  application  and  may  be  used  either  with  ammonia  ab- 
sorption towers  and  dasher  washers,  or  in  the  ordinary  saturator 
as  employed  on  coke  owns  and  gas-works  liquor  recovery  plants. 
The  operation  works  up  its  own  waste  liquors  and  requires  a 
minimum  of  handling  and  evaporation.  The  niter  cake  is 
digested  with  heated  process  liquor,  and  the  whole  of  the  salt-cake 
content  is  precipitated  in  pure  form,  while  the  acid  is  taken 
into  solution.  The  mixture  is  filtered  and  washed  in  centrifu- 
gals, and  the  resulting  acid  liquor  is  used  for  ammonia  absorp- 
tion. From  the  neutralized  liquor,  ammonium  sulfate  containing 
over  24  per  cent  ammonia  is  deposited,  but  when  a  definite 
density  is  reached  the  process  liquor  is  run  back  to  the  di- 
gester to  be  used  with  a  fresh  charge  of  niter  cake. 
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WASHINGTON  LETTER 


Br  Watso*  Davis.  1118  Rhode  IiUnd  At*..  Wwhiofton,  D.  C. 


Congressional  activity  of  interest  to  chemists  now  centers  in 
tariff  and  prohibition  legislation,  with  alcohol  as  the  chief  in- 

The  Industrial  Alcohol  Situation 

Attempts  to  strengthen  the  National  Prohibition  Act  so  as  to 
allow  more  effective  enforcement  of  liquor  legislation  resulted  in 
wording  of  the  supplemental  bill  which  endangered  the  supply 
and  production  of  pure  alcohol,  which  is  now  indispensable  in 
drug  and  chemical  manufacture.  The  first  bill,  H.  K.  5033,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Volstead,  provided  that  the  commissioner  of 
internal  revenue  should  limit  the  supply  and  use  of  all  liquors  to 
the  actual  needs  for  nonbeverage  use,  and  should  grant  only  the 
permits  which  in  his  judgment  were  necessary  to  supply  such 
needs.  It  also  provided  that  if  an  intoxicating  liquor  other  than 
alcohol  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  medicines  it 
should  have  added  to  it  a  component  part  of  the  finished  article 
so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  use  for  intoxicating  beverage  purposes. 
The  bill  also  provided  for  dual  control  by  the  commissioner  and 
the  Attorney  General.  After  hearings  at  which  many  chemists 
and  drug  manufacturers  recited  the  harm  that  would  be  caused 
by  these  provisions,  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  drew  up  a  new 
bill,  H.  K.  6752,  as  a  substitute  measure.  This  omitted  the 
requirement  that  a  part  of  the  component  material  must  be 
added  to  alcohol  at  the  distillery,  but  still  provided  that  the  com- 
missioner should  grant  only  the  permits  that  were  necessary'  to 
supply  the  actual  needs  for  noubeverage  purposes  and  should 
limit  the  supply  and  use  of  all  liquor  save  denatured  alcohol  and 
denatured  rum  unfit  for  internal  use  to  such  noulx;verage  needs 
It  does  state,  however,  that  "this  provision  shall  not  authorize 
the  commissioner  to  limit  the  quantity  of  alcohol  that  may  be 
manufactured,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  repeal  the  right  of  the 
applicant  for  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the  commissioner  in  re- 
fusing u  permit  by  a  court  of  equity  as  provided  in  the  National 
Prohibition  Act."  Even  with  this  limiting  clause,  those  who  use 
industrial  alcohol  declare  that  this  provision  destroys  the  one 
essential  safeguard  to  chemical  industry  and  national  welfare 
assured  by  the  National  Prohibition  Act  which  was  passed  "to 
insure  an  ample  supply  of  alcohol  and  promote  its  use  in  scientific 
research  and  in  the  development  of  fuel,  dye  and  other  lawful 
industries,"  as  well  as  to  prohibit  intoxicating  beverages.  The 
language  proposed  would  give  the  commissioner  power  to  dom- 
inate every  industry  using  alcohol  by  regulating  the  supply  and 
use  thereof,  and  consequently  would  affect  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities concerned,  they  believe.  Hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
revised  bill,  which  has  been  favorably  reported  to  the  House,  and 
the  chemists  interested  will  have  a  chance  to  point  out  the 
possible  dangers. 

The  Emercbncy  Tariff  Act 

The  Emergency  Tariff  Act  has  been  signed  by  the  President 
and  is  now  in  force.  It  became  a  law  with  no  essential  changes, 
so  far  as  dyes  and  chemicals  arc  concerned,  except  that  the  period 
of  control  by  license  was  reduced  from  six  to  three  months,  al- 
though the  tariff  portion  of  the  Act  was  made  effective  for  the 
full  six  months.  Work  on  the  regular  tariff  bill  has  progressed  to 
the  point  that  the  main  committee  is  considering  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  various  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  have  been  formulating  the  different  schedules. 
No  information  is  being  given  out  as  to  the  rates  being  considered, 
and  detailed  information  will  not  be  available  until  the  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  House,  probably  about  July  1. 

The  Tariff  Commission  will  issue  early  in  July  its  annual 
volume  on  "Census  of  Dyes  and  Coal-Tar  Chemicals"  which  will 
give  quantities  aud  values  of  these  chemicals  during  1920. 

Army  Appropriation  Bill 

The  Army  Appropriation  Bill  is  now  in  conference,  and  there 
seems  to  be  Utile  chance  that  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
will  receive  more  than  the  $1,350,000  that  was  decided  upon 
previously.  Chemical  Warfare  officers  arc  disappointed  because 
their  recommendations  that  poison  gas  as  well  as  high  explosives 
should  be  used  in  the  air-warfare  tests  between  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  were  disapproved.  Officer  personnel  of  the  Service  has  been 
increased  until  it  is  nearly  up  to  the  strength  provided  for  by  law. 
(There  are  at  present  about  90  officers,  and  100  are  authorized.) 
The  Service  is  manufacturing  at  its  plant  at  Edgewood  chemical 
warfare  materials  for  the  Navy,  which  has  no  plant  of  its  own. 
At  present,  gas  masks  are  being  made. 


Patent  Office 

The  bill  providing  higher  Patent  Office  salaries  has  just  been 
reported  favorably  to  the  House.  This  measure  has  practically 
the  same  provisions  so  far  as  salaries  are  concerned  as  the  bill 
which  failed  last  session  after  passing  both  House  and  Senate. 
Chances  for  early  favorable  action  on  the  patent  bill  are  said  to 
be  good,  and  the  passage  of  this  measure  will  begin  to  relieve  the 
Patent  Office  situation.  In  spite  of  the  business  depression, 
according  to  Commissioner  Robertson,  the  Patent  Office  did 
the  largest  business  of  its  existence  during  the  month  of  May. 

An  amendment  to  the  revised  statutes  providing  that  any 
patents  issued  to  foreigners  must  be  put  into  operation,  and  that, 
within  two  years  production  in  reasonable  quantities  must  be 
begun  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  proposed  by  Senator  Stanley  of  Kentucky.  This  legislation 
is  intended  to  prevent  foreign  monopolies  of  dyes  and  other  com- 
plex chemicals,  such  as  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  when 
German  interests  held  more  than  one  thousand  coal-tar  patents  in 
America  but  did  not  produce  here.  Nearly  every  other  country  has 
laws  compelling  production  within  the  country  of  articles  that 
are  patented  by  foreigners. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Of  interest  to  those  chemical  industries  that  expect  to  do  an 
export  business,  is  the  passage  of  appropriations  that  will  enable 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  establish 
twelve  divisions  that  will  obtain  information  for.  and  aid  the 
various  export  industries.  One  of  the  twelve  divisions  will  care 
for  chemicals  and  allied  products,  while  other  divisions  will  be 
devoted  to  lumber,  including  wood  products  and  paper,  leather, 
machinery,  iron  and  steel,  and  coal  and  oil.  There  may  be  a 
division  on  foodstuffs,  and  the  remaining  branches  to  be  covered 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  decided.  Each  of  these  divisions 
will  have  two  experts  in  charge,  and  the  plan  proposed  is  that 
one  shall  be  in  the  field  while  the  other  is  in  the  office  in  Washing- 
ton, and  that  they  shall  alternate  from  time  to  time.  This  new 
plan  for  aiding  industry  has  been  inaugurated  by  Secretary 
Hoover,  and  each  division  will  have  an  unofficial  advisory  com- 
mittee organised  by  the  industry  to  guide  the  work.  These 
divisions  will  be  organized  by  July  1  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Secretary  Hoover  is  being  aided  in  his  work  of  reorganizing 
the  Department  of  Commerce  by  P.  M.  Keiker,  formerly  vice 
president  and  chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Co.,  who  has  accepted  the  task  of  supervising  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.     His  title  is  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

President  Harding  has  appointed  Dr.  Julius  Klein  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  At  present 
Dr.  Klein  is  at  Harvard  University  as  professor  of  Latin- American 
history  and  economics,  but  up  until  last  fall  he  was  with  the 
Bureau,  serving  as  chief  of  the  Latin-American  division  and  as 
commercial  attache  in  Argentina. 

Other  appropriations  have  been  secured  by  Mr.  Hoover  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which  will  aid  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, indirectly  if  not  directly.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
been  given  $100,000  for  "technical  investigation  in  cooperation 
with  the  industries  upon  fundamental  problems  involved  in 
industrial  development  following  the  war,  with  a  view  to  assisting 
in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  new  American  industries 
developed  during  the  war,"  and  another  $100,000  has  been  made 
available,  so  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  can  "cooperate  with 
government  departments,  engineers,  and  manufacturers  in  the 
establishment  of  standards,  methods  of  testing,  and  inspection 
of  instruments,  equipment,  tools,  and  electrical  and  mechanical 
de\Hces  used  in  the  industries  and  by  the  Government,  including 
the  practical  specification  for  quality  and  performance  of  such 
devices  and  the  formulation  of  methods  of  inspection,  laboratory, 
and  service  tests." 

Bureau  op  Chemistry 

The  appointment  of  a  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  succeed  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsbcrg. 
who  resigned  to  take  the  directorship  of  the  Food  Research 
Institute  of  the  Lcland  Stanford  Junior  University,  has  not  yet 
been  made,  but  is  expected  in  a  few  days. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  preparing  to  resume  its  work  on 
grain  dust  explosions,  as  appropriations  for  this  use  become 
available  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
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International  Union  of  Purs  and  Applied  Cusmistrv 
Dr.  F.  G.  CottrcU,  chairman  of  the  division  of  chemistry  and 
chemical  technology  of  the  National  Research  Council,  has 
sailed  for  Europe  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Brussels  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  Prof.  James  B. 
Conant  of  Harvard  and  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Taylor,  professor  of  physi- 
cal chemistry  at  Princeton,  are  additional  American  delegates 
who  are  traveling  toward  Europe.  Dr.  E.  S.  Chapin  and  D. 
Collin  McCall,  who  complete  the  delegation  from  the  United 
States,  are  already  in  Paris.  The  meeting  will  consider  the 
following  questions:  international  patents,  the  organization  of 
an  international  commission  on  atomic  weights,  reformation  of 
the  chemical  nomenclature,  the  formation  of  an  international 
laboratory  for  the  analysts  of  food  products,  hygienic  conditions 
of  labor  in  the  chemical  industry,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
international  institute  on  chemical  standards.  While  in  Europe, 
Dr.  Cottrcll  will  also  make  a  survey  of  the  use  of  helium  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  he  will  study  the  methods  of  oxygen  sep- 
aration and  concentration.  In  this  work  he  is  representing  both 
the  National  Research  Council  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Representatives  and  senators  have  had  a  chance  to  study 
chemistry  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  National  Research 
Council  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  set  up  in  the  office 
building  of  the  House  an  exhibit  showing  the  way  in  which  coal- 
tar  products  are  used  in  drugs,  medicines,  perfumes,  explosives, 
and  poison  gas.  Actual  samples  of  both  the  crude  and  the  finished 
products  were  shown,  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  were 
shown  by  models  and  graphically.  This  exhibit  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  National  Museum,  where  it  will  be  permanently 
installed 

Mmr.  Curie  in  Washington 
Mme.  Curie's  visit  here  and  the  presentation  to  her  of  Amer- 
ica's gift,  the  gram  of  radium,  by  President  Harding,  were  notable 
events  of  the  end  of  May.  While  Mme.  Curie  was  here  she  was 
honored  at  a  meeting  at  which  Dr.  R.  A.  Millikan  told  the  story 
of  her  discovery  of  radium  and  discussed  the  present  knowledge 
of  that  substance.  Mme  Curie  also  talked  with  chemists  and 
physicists  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  about  her  work,  and  offi- 
cially June  15,  1921,  opened  the  new  cryogenic  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 
Jane  15,  1621 


PARIS  LETTER 

By  Charlks  Lokmand.  4  Avenue  d*  robxrvatoirc,  ParU,  France 


The  French  press  is  enthusiastic  over  the  welcome  accorded 
Mme.  Curie  in  the  United  States,  and  the  chemists  of  France 
are  specially  proud  of  the  flattering  words  with  which  President 
Harding  welcomed  Mme.  Curie 

At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  research  in  the  realm 
of  oceanography,  has  come  back  to  France  after  his  stay  in  the 
States.  In  a  speech  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  the  Prince  said:  "The  love  of  science  is  greatly 
honored  in  the  United  States,  and  obviously  it  is  increasing 
under  the  impulsion  of  many  remarkable  men  who  arc  closely 
in  touch  with  all  classes  of  society.  To  day,  all  Americans  are 
united  in  a  single  thought,  which  groups  the  founders  of  the 
American  republic  together  with  the  living  remembrance  of 
Lafayette."  The  Prince  of  Monaco  ended  by  affirming  not 
only  the  scientific,  but  also  the  sentimental,  solidarity  of  France 
and  the  United  States. 

These  two  manifestations  arc  a  precious  comfort  for  French 
scientists,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  manufacturers,  as  well, 
may  come  into  closer  communication.  Wc  should  like  to  see 
groups  of  American  manufacturers,  specializing  in  a  given  in- 
dustry, come  to  France  to  visit  similar  factories  here. 

I  know  that  in  America  there  is  an  important  ceramic  society. 
I  happened  to  meet  it  in  Pittsburgh  in  February  1919,  at  the 
time  of  its  annual  meeting.  The  English  Ceramic  Society  has 
just  made  a  survey  trip  to  France;  in  Lorraine  it  visited  the 
different  installations  of  Sarregucmincs,  Seltz,  Soufflcnheim, 
and  Altkirch,  as  well  as  several  ceramic  works  in  the  Paris  dis- 
trict. I  have  no  doubt  that  American  ceramists  could  make 
the  same  survey  trip,  which  certainly  would  interest  them. 

Manufacture  of  Window  Glass 
The  window  glass  industries  in  France  are  to  day  in  a  period 
of  transformation,  and  manufacturers  are  hesitating  between 
the  American  process  of  the  Libbey-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Com- 
pany of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  Belgian  process  of  Fourcault. 

The  English  concern,  the  Window-Glass  Company,  who  held 
the  monopoly  of  the  Fourcault  process,  owned  a  large  factory 
near  Chilon-sur-Saonc,  in  Burgundy,  in  which  the  biggest  glass 
furnace  existing  in  Europe  was  operated.  Since  production 
exceeds  consumption,  stocks  are  accumulating,  and  these  works 
have  been  closed. 

It  is  claimed  here  that  the  American  process  would  be  pref- 
erable because  it  would  yield  a  cheaper  product.  The  difficulty 
which  occurs  to  engineers  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  States  natural 
gas  is  used  for  heating.  This  gives  a  very  steady  and  permanent 
beat,  which  could  not  be  obtained  with  furnaces  heated  with 
coal. 

The  glass  made  by  the  two  processes  seems  to  possess  similar 
qualities,  but  the  Libbey-Owens  machine  seems  to  give  a  better 
yield. 

Aluminium  Wbek 
In  an  attempt  to  popularize  the  use  of  aluminium,  magne- 
sium, calcium,  and  sodium,  and  especially  to  interest  investi- 
gators and  manufacturers  in  the  development  of  new  uses,  the 
Socictc  d'Encouragement  pour  l'lndustric  Nationalc  (Society 
of  Encouragement  for  National  Industry)  declared  an  "Alu- 
minium Week"  in  May. 


V  arious  lecturers  dealt  with  the  use  of  the  light  metals  in  al- 
loys, in  electric  apparatus,  in  the  fermentation  and  dairy  in- 
dustries, in  chemical  industries,  and  in  aviation.  These  lec- 
tures will  appear  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  d'Encouragement 
pour  Vlnduslrie  Nalionale.  At  the  same  time  a  very  complete 
exhibition  allowed  the  public  to  examine  the  apparatus  about 
which  the  lecturers  had  spoken. 

The  Alsatian  Potash  Industry 

The  Potash  Commission  of  the  French  Parliament  has  defi- 
nitely settled  the  Alsatian  potash  statute. 

The  potash  district  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  divided  Ijeiween 
four  different  companies,  which,  with  the  Societc  Sainte-Therese, 
make  five  working  companies.  This  docs  not  seem  especially 
desirable,  for  these  companies,  not  having  any  unity  of  action, 
can  be  competed  with  easily  by  the  German  Potash  Syndicate. 

This  Potash  Syndicate,  which  controls  all  the  German  potash, 
including  the  Stassfurt  district,  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
once  more  taking  possession  of  the  world  market.  It  estimates 
that,  alone,  it  could  easily  compete  with  the  five  French  com- 
panies, which  necessarily  have  less  developed  means  of  work- 
ing than  it  has,  and  it  hopes  rapidly  to  be  able  to  take  possession 
of  the  American  and  English  markets. 

It  is  certain  that  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  French  potash 
manufacturers  for  the  home  consumption  should  be  counter- 
balanced by  profits  obtained  from  export,  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  German  Syndicate  can 
hope  to  compete  with  us.  Be  that  as  it  may,  such  competition 
will  cause  a  lowering  of  the  price,  by  which  consumers  will  profit. 

At  the  present  time,  the  consumption  of  potash  fertilizers 
in  France  is  considerable.  The  pre-war  consumption  of  KjO 
was  37,000  tons;  in  1920  it  was  8.5,000  tons,  and  at  the  end  of 
1921  it  will  reach  100,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
sumption of  phosphates,  nitrates,  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
is  said  to  be,  if  not  decreasing,  at  least  on  the  same  scale  as  that 
before  the  war. 

The  Dye  Industry 

We  are  now  getting  information  about  the  comparative  re- 
sults obtained  in  Fiance  and  in  Germany  in  the  domain  of  color- 
ing products. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  six  big  German  dye  companies 
have  formed  a  consortium  since  the  war,  and  that  this  alliance 
is  try  in/  to  comer  the  world  market,  just  as  in  the  case  of  potash. 

In  1920  the  profits  of  the  aniline  consortium  were  250,000,000 
marks,  permitting  the  payment  of  dividends  ranging  from  15  to 
20  per  cent.  The  invested  capital  amounts  to  nearly  2.000,- 
000,000,  and  German  manufacturers  are  growing  very  anxious 
because  of  the  protectionist  measures  taken  in  the  United  States. 
The  efforts  made  in  America  in  the  field  of  dyes  show  Germany 
that  she  cannot  seize  the  world  market,  and  French  manufactur- 
ers are  finding  in  the  example  set  them  by  the  United  States 
an  excellent  method  of  defense  against  the  German  monopoly. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Villers-St.  Paul  factory,  be- 
longing to  the  Compagnie  Nationale  des  Matierea  Colorantcs 
et  des  Produita  Chimiques  (National  Dye  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany), of  which  I  have  already  spoken  to  ^  you.    The  factory 
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blue,  Victoria  blue,  and  hydrosulfitc.  It  has  also  set  up  neces- 
sary installations  for  manufacturing  intermediate  products, 
such  as  chloroacctic  acid,  alizarin  and  vat  dyes,  flavarines,  tar- 
trazines,  etc. 

Obviously  we  are  still  somewhat  lacking  as  concerns  inter- 
mediate products,  and  the  option  rights  granted  to  the  Allies 
(particularly  France)  hy  the  Versailles  Treaty  will  play  a  less 
and  less  important  part  as  our  production  capacity  increases. 

Industrial  Hvcik.vb 

The  International  Bureau  of  Labor  is  studying  very  care- 
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fully  questions  concerning  the  hygiene  of  workers,  and  partic- 
ularly of  workers  in  the  chemical  industries. 

The  methods  of  investigation  used  arc  precisely  those  devel- 
oped some  time  ago  in  the  Bureau  of  Ubor  in  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  the  conclusions  to  which  these 
investigations  lead  have  not  the  approval  of  all  technologists. 
Attention  is  drawn  particularly  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
white  lead  the  toxicology  of  that  product  would  not  permit 
demanding  its  absolute  prohibition,  contrary  to  the  ideas  which 
have  been  in  vogue  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Jun«  13.  1921 
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A  report  on  lead  poisoning  in  the  pottery  trades  has  recently 
been  completed  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
The  investigation  was  begun  in  1919  and  covered  92  potteries 
situated  in  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia, 
employing  53  per  cent  of  the  total  pottery  workers  in  the  United 
States.  Risk  of  lead  poisoning  was  found  to  differ  greatly  in 
the  many  occupations  of  the  pottery  trade,  the  highest  per  cent 
of  poisoning  being  found  among  the  dippers  and  dippers'  help- 
ers. The  percentage  of  poisoning  drops  as  the  percentage  of 
lead  used  in  the  glaze  decreases.  The  report  gives  directions  for 
the  use  of  fritted  lead  glazes,  by  which  great  improvement  may  be 
brought  about. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Asso- 
ciation have  been  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Charles  I.. 
Reese,  president;  H.  H.  S.  Handy  and  C.  Wilbur  Miller,  nee 
presidents;  S.  W.  Wilder,  treasurer;  and  John  I..  Tierney,  sec- 
retary. The  executive  committee  consists  of  Henry  Howard, 
chairman,  Adolph  G.  Rosengarten,  Lancaster  Morgan.  C.  Wil- 
bur Miller,  D.  W.  Jayne.  H.  H.  Dow.  and  E.  L.  Pierce. 

Official  sanction  has  been  given  to  the  removal  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  activities  at  Lakehurst.  N.  J.,  to  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  and  the  work  of  removal  has  been  begun.  The  location 
at  Lakehurst  comprises  about  16.000  acres  It  was  established 
during  the  war  for  proving  and  testing  purposes  and  the  building 
and  plants  represent  an  outlay  of  approximately  51, 500.000.  The 
plants,  together  with  machinery,  material,  and  personnel,  will 
be  moved  to  Edgewood.  It  is  believed  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  Chemical  Warfare  Stations  will  result  in  increased  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  harmony  for  the  Service,  as  it  centralizes  all 
the  technical  activities  at  Edgewood  and  will  remove  much 
duplication  that  formerly  existed.  Edgewood  Arsenal  will  now 
carry  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  chemical  agent  from  the 
test  tube,  through  the  various  stages  of  development,  to  filling  it 
into  the  shell,  and  finally  proving  in  the  field.  It  is  expected  that 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  proof  firing  can  be  carried  on  at  Edge- 
wood,  where  conditions  are  very  favorable. 

The  John  Fritz  Medal  Board  of  Award  has  awarded  its  gold 
medal  and  diploma  to  Eugene  Schneider,  head  of  Le  Creusot 
Steel  Works,  France,  "for  achievement  in  metallurgy  of  iron 
and  steel;  for  development  of  ordnance,  especially  the  75  mm. 
gun,  and  for  notable  patriotic  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the 
war."  The  medal  and  diploma  will  be  presented  to  Mr.  Schneider 
in  France  by  a  party  of  American  engineers,  who  will  also  present 


the  John  Fritz  gold  medal  and  diploma,  which  was  awarded  some 
time  ago,  to  Sir  Robert  A.  Hadrield  "for  the  invention  of  man- 
ganese steel,"  so  useful  in  the  war  and  in  the  industries  of  peace. 
The  gold  medal  has  previously  been  awarded  to  sixteen  eminent 
American  and  foreign  engineers  and  scientists. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  scries  of  experiments  on  the  use  of  fluorescein  hy  oil 
men.  When  mixed  with  water  under  certain  conditions,  fluor- 
escein can  be  detected  easily  in  a  dilution  of  one  part  of  the  dye 
in  10,000,000,000  parts  of  water.  While  most  of  the  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  in  regard  to  surface  waters,  a  firm  of  en- 
gineers has  been  experimenting  with  a  view  to  finding  out  some- 
thing of  the  movement  of  the  fluids  in  the  oil  sands.  In  one  in- 
stance the  fluorescein  was  poured  into  a  well  and  the  hole  was 
shut  tight,  while  the  other  wells  were  pumped  regularly.  It  look 
the  solution  four  days,  five  hours  and  a  half  to  appear  in  a  second 
well  more  than  a  mile  distant  which  had  practically  the  same 
rock  pressure. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health  has  served  notice  on 
Hemingway  &  Co.  to  show  cause  why  an  injunction  should  not 
be  issued  forbidding  the  company  to  handle  phosgene.  This 
action  follows  the  escape  of  phosgene  at  the  Hemingway  plant 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  man  and  the  gassing  of  many 
others. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  court  on  May  A.  1921, 
permitting  the  Hercules  Powder  Company  to  buy  the  Aetna 
Explosives  Company,  Inc..  the  Aetna  stockholders  have  sanc- 
tioned the  sale  and  the  transaction  has  been  closed.  By  this 
purchase  the  Hercules  Company  will  acquire  high  explosives  or 
dynamite  plants  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Emporium,  Pa..  Sin- 
namahoning.  Pa.,  Ishpcming,  Mich.,  and  Fayville,  111.;  two  black 
blasting  powder  plants,  one  at  Goes  Station,  Ohio,  and  the  other 
near  Birmingham,  Ala.;  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  blasting 
caps  and  electric  blasting  caps  at  Port  Ewen,  N.  V.,  and  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  fulminate  of  mercury  for  use  in  blasting 
caps,  at  Prescott,  Ontario.  Canada.  The  Hercules  Company  was 
originally  created  by  a  decree  of  a  federal  court  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  United  States  against  the  du  Pont  Company 
under  the  Sherman  Act.  In  sanctioning  the  purchase  of  the 
Aetna,  the  court  stated  that  actual  competition  would  be  un- 
diminished and  even  probably  increased  by  the  transaction, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  du  Pont  Company,  the  strongest 
rival. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


Mr.  C.  S.  Butcher,  for  the  past  sixteen  years  connected  with  the 
Scmet-Solvay  Co.,  has  left  that  firm  to  go  with  the  St.  Louis 
Coke  and  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  W.  Blair  Clark,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is  at 
present  an  inspector  on  the  border  control  work  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Law  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Geaque,  head  of  the  chemistry  department  at 
Simpson  College  for  the  past  two  years,  holds  a  similar  position 
at  Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Fitzgerald  is  now  chief  chemist  of  the  American 
Can  Co.,  Maywood,  111.,  having  left  the  National  Canncrs 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Buehrer  has  accepted  an  instructorship  in  analyti- 
cal chemistry  in  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.  He 
recently  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 


The  death  of  Mr.  John  W.  Leitch  of  Milnsbridge,  England, 
has  recently  been  reported.  Mr.  Leitch  studied  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science.  South  Kensington,  and  graduated  B.  Sc.  at 
Glasgow  University.  He  then  took  a  post  as  secretary  and  chief 
chemist  to  a  firm  of  chemical  manufacturers  at  Milnsbridge. 
Later  he  established  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  W.  Leitch  &  Co., 
at  Milnsbridge,  and  for  many  years  had  specialized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coal-tar  intermediates  and  certain  dyes. 

Mr.  Hal  T.  Beans  and  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Frees,  associate 
professors  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  and 
Miss  Marie  Reimer,  associate  professor  at  Barnard  College, 
New  York  City,  have  been  given  the  rank  of  full  professors.  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Kiehl,  instructor  in  chemistry,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Miller, 
Jr.,  associate  in  hiological  chemistry,  have  been  made  assistant 
professors,  according  to  the  Trustees'  announcement. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Bryden,  chief  engineer  for  the  Kelly  Filter  Press  Co  . 
New  York,  has  associated  himself  with  W.  P.  Heinekcn.  engineer 
and  manufacturer,  of  New  York  City. 
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According  to  an  agreement  recently  entered  into  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's  Association  and  the  British  Association,  one 
original  paper  will  be  exchanged  between  the  associations  each 
year.  This  year  the  American  Association  is  to  present  its  first 
paper,  and  Mr.  George  K.  Elliott,  chief  chemist  and  metallurgist 
of  the  Lunkenbeimer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  president-elect 
of  the  Cincinnati  Section  of  the  Ambkican  Chemical  Socibty, 
has  been  selected  to  write  this  year  s  exchange  paper,  which  will 
deal  with  the  treatment  of  cast  iron  in  the  electric  furnace. 

Prof.  R.  Adams  Dutcher,  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  agri- 
cultural biochemistry  department  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, where  he  was  head  of  the  animal  nutrition  section,  to  accept 
the  position  of  chief  of  the  agricultural  chemistry  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Agriculture.  At  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege. Prof.  Dutcher  will  have  a  vitaminc  research  laboratory  for 
studies  concerning  the  relation  of  vitamincs  to  dairy  and  food 
products. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Talbot,  professor  of  chemistry  and  Dean  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  from  Dartmouth  College  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  in  June  19*21. 

Mr.  Wilfred  W.  Scott,  editor  of  "Standard  Methods  of  Chemi- 
cal Analysis,"  has  resigned  as  research  chemist  of  the  General 
Chemical  Co.,  and  has  accepted  the  position  of  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rue,  who  was  previously  associated  with  the 
Mead  pulp  and  paper  interests,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  as  chief  of  the  section 
of  pulp  and  paper  investigations,  following  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Otto  Kress  from  that  position. 

Mr.  James  L,  McClellan  has  left  the  Amlac  Company  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  to  take  the  position  of  chief  chemist  for  the  Na- 
tional Fibre  and  Insulation  Company  of  Yorklyn.  Del. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Richardson  has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  glass 
technology  department,  National  Lamp  Works  of  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has  accepted  the  position  of  chief 
chemist  for  Libbey  Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio 

Mr.  Raymond  T.  Bonn  has  been  appointed  chief  chemist  of  the 
Nicetown  plant  of  the  Mid  vale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Co.,  succeed- 
ing Dr.  G.  L.  Kelley  who  resigned  to  join  the  E.  G.  Budd  Co. 
of  Philadelphia  and  Detroit. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Pendleton,  formerly  chemist  with  the  New  England 
Bureau  of  Tests  of  Boston,  and  more  recently  research  chemist 
with  the  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Co..  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Skinner,  Sherman  &  Esselen,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ransom,  formerly  Major  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  Armv,  is  now  connected  with  the  Celluloid  Co.,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  Before  leaving  the  service  Mr.  Ransom  was  com- 
mended in  writing  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  for  "especially 
meritorious  ana  emcieni  scrv  ices. 

Mr.  L.  I.  Loghry  has  resigned  from  the  Mount  Joy  Magnesia 
Co.,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  and  has  accepted  the  position  of  chief 
chemist  for  the  Knickerbocker  Portland  Cement  Co,,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blackadder  recently  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Smcthport  Extract  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Damascus,  Va„  where  he 
was  located  for  ten  years  as  chief  chemist  and  works  manager, 
and  has  come  to  New  York  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Reed 
of  the  Reed  laboratories,  which  specialize  in  tannin  and  extract 
analytical  and  consulting  work. 

Mr.  Carleton  B.  Edwards,  for  the  last  three  years  connected 
with  E.  I.  du  Pont  dc  Nemours  &  Co..  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
resigned  from  that  firm,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  research  in 
oils,  to  accept  a  research  position  with  the  Republic  Creosoting 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  products,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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hyde,  gad  other  articles.    100  pp.    Paper,  10  cents. 

A-10.  On  articles  in  paragraphs  30-43  of  tariff  act  of  1013  and  related  arti- 
cles in  other  paragraphs.  Buchn  loafs*,  and  other  articles.  58 
pp.     Paper,    10  cents. 

A-l  1.  On  articles  in  paragraphs  44  and  43  of  tariff  act  of  1013  and  related 
articles  in  other  paragraphs.  Animal  and  expressed  vegetable 
oils  and  fata.    212  pp.    Paper.  20  cents 

A  12  (in  articles  In  paragraph  4<l  of  tariff  act  of  1013  and  related  articles 
in  other  paragraphs.  Essential  and  distilled  oils.  OS  pp.  Pa- 
per,  10  rents 

A-13.    On  articles  in  paragraph  47  of  tariff  act  of  1013     Opium,  cocaine, 

and  their  derivatives.    38  pp.    Paper.  3  cents. 
A- 15.    On  articles  in  paragraphs  M-*3  of  tariff  act  of  1013  and  related 

articles  in  other  paragraphs.    Pigments,  paints,  and  varnishes. 

210  pp     Paper,  13  cents. 
A-10.     On  articles  in  paragraph  54  of  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related  articles 

in  other  paragraphs,    Potash  industry.    60  pp,    Paper.  5  cents. 
A-17.    On  articles  in  paragraphs  03  and  66  of  tariff  act  of  1013  Soaps, 

salts  of  tin  and  bismuth,  gad  rare  metglg.  33  pp.    Paper,  5  cents. 
A-1S.     On  articles  in  paragraph  67  of  tariff  act  of  1013  and  related  articles 

in  other  paragraphs.    Sodium  compounds.    118  pp.  Paper, 

10  cents 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  B KB. VICE 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service:  Its  Evolution  and 
Organization.  Public  Health  Reports,  36,  11(»5~"6. 

OEOLOOICAL  SOB. VET 

Records  of  Water  Levels  in  Southern  California.  F.  C.  Edert 

Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Engineering  of 
the  State  of  California.  Water-Supply  Paper  408.  156  pp.  1921. 

Surface  Water  Supply  of  the  United  States  1918.  Part  XI. 
Pacific  Slope  Basins  in  California.  N.  C.  Groves,  H.  D.  Mc- 
Glashan*  amd  F.  F.  Henshaw.  Prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  of  California  and  Oregon.  Water-Supply  Paper  481. 
314  pp.  Paper,  30  cents.  1921. 

Geology  and  Petroleum  Resources  of  Northwestern  Kern 
County,  California.  W.  A.  English.  Bulletin  721.  48  pp.  Paper, 
10  cents.  1921. 

The  New  Salem  Lignite  Field,  Mortoa  County,  North  Dakota. 

E.  T.  Hancock.  Bulletin  726-A.  Separate  from  Contributions 
to  Economic  Geology.  1921.  Part  II.  39  pp.  Issued  May  6.  1921. 
This  bulletin  is  issued  primarily  to  meet  the  need  of  the  public  for 
yarding  the  fuel  resources  of  the  country. 
«,  s.vpper,  Lead,  and  Zinc  in  the  Central  States  in  1919 
1  Report.  J.  P.  Dl-nxop.  Separate  from  Mineral  Resources 
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of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  I.  61  pp.  Published  May  35. 
1921.  The  total  value  of  tbe  mine  production  of  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  in  the  Central  States  in  1919  was  $103,643,361, 
a  decrease  of  $45,744,705,  or  about  31  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  value  for  1918.  The  total  value  of  the  mine  production  of 
these  metals  for  the  years  1907  to  1919,  inclusive,  was  $1,246,- 
610,692.  of  which  $511,945,295  was  for  copper.  $441,529,050  for 
zinc,  $288,020,802  for  lead,  and  $4,515,485  for  silver  Only  in 
$915,  1910,  and  1919  has  the  value  of  the  recoverable  zinc  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  copper. 

Asbestos  in  1919.  J.  S.  DnxER.  Separate  from  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  II.  9  pp.  Published 
May  14,  1921.  Both  the  production  of  asbestos  from  known  de- 
posits and  the  prospecting  for  new  deposits  were  carried  on 
vigorously  in  1919.  The  domestic  output  increased  36  per  cent 
over  that  of  1918,  when  conditions  were  so  unfavorable  that  the 
quantity  produced  and  sold  was  only  60  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
1917. 

Cadmium  in  1920.  C.  E.  Sibbbnthai.  and  A.  Stoia.  Separate 
from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Part  I.  6  pp. 
Published  May  12,  1921.  The  report  gives  the  production  of 
cadmium  in  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry 
in  1906,  the  imports  for  1903  and  later  years,  the  range  of  fluc- 
tuation in  price  in  1920.  and  the  yearly  average  selling  price 
since  1906. 

BUREAU  Or  MIXES 

The  Relative  Safety  of  Brass,  Copper,  and  Steel  Gauzes  in 
Miners*  Flame  Safety  Lamps.  L.  C.  Ilslby  and  A.  B.  Hooker. 
Technical  Paper  228.  39  pp.  Paper,  10  cents.  Issued  April 
1921. 

The  investigation  in  the  main  was  conducted  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

1  —  A  study  of  European  reports  on  similar  r  Me  arch 

2 —  A  selection  of  critical  tests  having  a  bearing  on  safety 

3 —  The  obtaining  of  enough  material  to  duplicate  such  tests. 

4 —  The  performance  of  check  tests  in  accordance  with  these  selections 

5 —  A  report  and  analysis  of  the  results 

Water-Gas  Apparatus  and  the  Use  of  Central  District  Coal 
as  Generator  Fuel.  \V.  W.  Odkll.  Technical  Paper  240.  28  pp. 
Paper,  5  cents.  1921.  This  paper  was  prepared  under  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  Illinois  State  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
through  its  Department  of  Mining  Engineering.  It  presents 
certain  preliminary  studies  made  while  considering  the  possibility 
of  substituting  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  for  coke  in  water-gas 
generator  sets. 

Tbe  Analysis  of  Sulfur  Forms  in  CoaL  A  R .  Powbu..  Tech- 
nical Paper  254.  21  pp.  Paper,  5  cents  1921.  The  mam 
purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  try  out  further  the  method  of 
Powell  and  Parr  for  the  analysis  of  sulfur  forms  in  coal,  to  de 
termine  its  applicability  to  a  variety  of  coals,  and  to  introduce, 
if  necessary,  certain  refinements  of  analysis. 

Permeation  of  Oxygen  Breathing  Apparatus  by  Gases  and 
Vapors.  A.  C.  Fieldner,  S.  H.  Katz  and  S.  P.  Kinney. 
Technical  Paper  272.  24  pp.  Paper,  10  cents.  1921.  Tests 
were  made  to  determine  the  permeability  of  the  rubber  bags  of 
oxygen  apparatus  to  gases  and  vapors.  The  breathing  bags  in 
vapor  of  volatile  casing-head  gasoline  showed  dangerous  penetra- 
tion. Fabrics  made  of  two  rubberized  sheets  cemented  with  a 
glue  and  glycerol  mixture  were  found  completely  impermeable; 
one  such  fabric  had  a  total  thickness  one-third  that  required  for 
rubber. 

Reports  of  Physical  Crude  Oils  from  the  Producing  Fields 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  District.  E.  W.  Dean,  M.  B.  Cooke 
and  A.  D.  Bauer.  Reports  of  Investigations.  Serial  No.  2235. 
50  pp.    Issued  April  1921. 

Prevention  of  Evaporation  Losses  in  Lease  Tanks.  J.  II. 
Wiggins.  Reports  of  Investigations.  Serial  No.  2236.  8  pp. 
Issued  April  1921. 

Some  Factors  Affecting  Losses  of  Coal  in  Mining.  G.  S. 
Rick.  Reports  of  Investigations.  Serial  No.  2237.  0  pp. 
Issued  April  1921. 

Coal-Mine  Fatalities  in  tbe  United  States  1920  and  Coal-Mine 
Statistics  Supplementing  Those  Published  in  Bulletin  115.  List 
of  Permissible  Explosives,  Lamps  and  Motors  Tested  Prior  to 
January  31,  1921.  W.  W.  Adams.  Technical  Paper  288.  112  pp. 
Paper,  15  cents.  1921. 

Some  Principles  Governing  tbe  Production  of  Oil  Wells.  C. 
H.  Bbal  and  J.  O.  Lewis.  Bulletin  194.  Petroleum  Technology 
61.  58  pp.  Paper,  10  cents.  1921.  The  material  for  this  paper 
was  collected  for  the  most  part  during  the  years  1916,  1917,  and 
1918.  The  report  discusses  some  of  the  fundamental  factors 


governing  oil  production,  taking  up  first  the  conditions  affecting 
the  amount  of  oil  in  the  oil  sand,  then  those  factors  that  control 
the  rate  of  production  of  oil  wells,  and  then  discusses  several  re- 
lated problems,  most  of  which  deal  particularly  with  the  effect  of 
the  production  of  one  well  on  that  of  another. 

Gas  Masks  for  Gases  Met  is  Fighting  Fire*.  A.  C.  Fieldnbr, 
S.  H  Katz  and  S  P.  Kinney.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Effects  of 
Gases  on  Men  and  the  Treatment  of  Various  Forms  of  Gas 
Poisoning.  Yandeu.  Henderson.  Technical  Paper  248.  71  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents.  The  work  described  in  this  paper  was  under- 
taken to  obtain  information  regarding  the  use  of  the  Army  type 
of  mask  for  righting  fires  and  for  doing  rescue  work  in  mines  and 
the  mineral  industries.  Descriptions  of  breathing  apparatus 
other  than  gas  masks,  descriptions  of  most  of  the  gases  met  in 
the  industries,  of  their  physiological  effects  when  inhaled,  and  of 
methods  of  treating  persons  who  have  been  gassed  are  included. 

Tbe  Safety  and  Health  Campaign  in  tbe  Mining  Camps  of 
Utah.  C.  A.  Au.uk  and  A.  L.  Murray.  Reports  of  Investiga- 
tions. Serial  No.  2245.  7  pp.  Issued  May  1921. 

Compressed-Air  Blowers  in  Metal  Mines.  D.  Harrincton. 
Reports  of  Investigations.  Serial  No.  2246.  5  pp.  Issued  May 
1921. 

The  Chloride  Volatilization  Process.  Thomas  Varlby.  Re- 
ports of  Investigations.  Serial  No.  2247.  9  pp.  Issued  May  1921 . 

Tbe  Effect  of  Crystalline  Paraffin  Wax  upon  the  Viscosity  of 
Lubricating  Oil.  E.  W.  Dean  and  L.  E.  Jackson.  Reports  of 
Investigations.  Serial  No.  2249.  3  pp.  Issued  May  1921.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  devised  and  is  using  a  method  for  the 
analysis  of  crude  petroleum  which  includes  the  determination 
of  the  viscosities  of  lubricating  oil  distillates.  This  method 
docs  not  provide  for  the  preliminary  removal  of  paraffin  wax,  and 
it  seemed  advisable  to  determine  whether  this  omission  causes 
any  important  variation  from  tbe  results  that  would  be  obtained 
through  commercial  refinery  processing.  It  was  also  thought 
that  the  tests  included  in  this  investigation,  though  limited  in 
scope,  might  be  of  some  practical  value  in  indicating  the  general 
effect  of  paraffin  content  upon  one  of  the  most  important  proper- 
ties of  lubricating  oil. 

Petroleum  Production  in  South  America  with  Relation  to  Re- 
cent Petroleum  Legislation.  J.  W.  Thompson  Reports  of 
Investigations.  Serial  No.  2250.  4  pp.  Issued  May  1921.  The 
recent  discovery  aud  exploitation  of  petroleum  territory  have 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  new  petroleum  laws  in  most  of  the 
South  American  republics.  These  oil  fields  are  admirably  located 
for  convenient  distribution  of  petroleum  to  all  the  nations  using 
oil  as  fuel  for  shipping  and  industrial  concerns.  One  deterrent  to 
oil  production  in  the  republics  of  South  America  is  the  want  of 
inland  transportation  facilities,  but  the  recent  laws  of  these  re- 
publics without  exception  provide  for  acquiring  rights  of  way  for 
pipe  lines  and  other  modes  of  transportation. 

Recent  Articles  on  Petroleum  and  Allied  Substances.  Com- 
piled by  E  H.  Hi  rroi  liiis  Reports  of  Investigations  Serial 
No.  2252.  30  pp.  Issued  May  1921. 

High-Grade  Talc  and  the  California  Talc  Industry.  R  B. 
Ladoo.  Reports  of  Investigations.  Serial  No.  2253.  7  pp.  Is- 
sued May  1921. 

BUREAU  Or  STANDARDS 

The  Testing  of  Paper.  Circular  107.  37  pp.  Paper.  10  cents. 
1921.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  circular  is  to  describe  the  methods  of 
testing  paper  used  by  the  paper  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  adopted  as  a  result  of  testing  a  large  number  of  samples 
of  various  kinds  of  paper  during  a  period  of  years.  These  methods 
are  those  that  are  in  common  use  in  paper-testing  laboratories. 
Proposed  new  methods  and  special  tests  arc  not  included  in  this- 
circular. 

Recommended  Specification  for  Flat  Interior  Lithopone  Paint, 
White  and  Light  Tints.  l*rcpared  and  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Paint  Specifica- 
tion Standardization,  January  21,  1921.  Circular  111.  8  pp. 
Paper,  5  cents.  1921.  This  specification  covers  ready-mixed 
lithopone  paints,  frequently  known  as  flat,  washable  wail  paint, 
in  white  and  a  variety  of  light  tints.  Paints  under  this  specifica- 
tion arc  not  intended  for  outside  exposure :  they  shall  dry  to. 
dead  flat  opaque  coats  that  will  adhere  well  to  wood,  metal,  and 
plaster,  stand  washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  show  no  ma- 
terial  change  in  color  on  exposure  to  light. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AOXICUtTURE 

Effects  of  Nicotine  Sulfate  as  an  Ovicide  and  Larvicide  on  tbe 
Codling  Moth  and  Three  Other  Insects.  N.  E.  McIndoo,  F.  L. 
Simantok.  H.  K.  Plank  and  R.  J.  Fiskb.  Department  Bulletin 
938.  19  pp.  Paper,  5  cents.  Issued  May  17,  1921. 

Tbe  Alcohol  Test  as  a  Means  of  Determining  Quality  of  MUk 
for  Condenseries.   A.  O.  Dahi.herc.  and  H.  S.  Garner.  De- 
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partrnent  Bulletin  944.  13  pp.  Issued  May  12.  1921.  The  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  the  alcohol  test,  as  ordinarily  used,  will 
reject  a  portion  of  the  unsatisfactory  milks,  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
unreliable  and  inadequate.  There  is  no  direct  relation  between 
the  coagulation  of  milk  with  alcohol  and  its  titratable  acidity. 
The  alcohol  test  shows  good  possibilities  as  a  practical  and  reliable 
test  for  determining  the  quality  of  milk  for  condcnscries  making 
evaporated  milk. 

Nitrogen  and  Other  Losses  during  the  Ensiling  of  Corn.  R. 
H.  Shaw.  P.  A.  Wright  and  E.  F.  Deysiier  Department 
Bulletin  953.  16  pp.  Paper.  5  cents.  Issued  May  14,  1921.  This 
bulletin  deals  with  the  losses  of  nitrogen  and  other  elements  in 
corn  silage  made  under  ordinary  farm  conditions. 

Unprotected  Electric  Lights.  A  Fire  and  Explosion  Hazard 
in  Dusty  Industries.  D.  J.  Price  and  H.  R.  Brown.  Depart- 
ment Circular  171.  7  pp.  Paper,  5  cents.  Issued  May  1921. 

The  Influence  of  Calcium  and  Phosphorus  in  the  Feed  on  the 
Milk  Yield  of  Dairy  Cows.  K.  B.  Mkkis  and  T.  E.  Woodward 
Department  Bulletin  945.  28  pp.  Paper,  :>  cents.  Issued  May 
27,  1921. 

Methods  for  Close  Automatic  Control  of  Incubating  Tempera- 
tures in  Laboratories.  J.  T.  Bowkn.  Department  Bulletin  951. 
16  pp.    Issued  June  4,  1921. 

COMMERCE  REPORTS — MAT  1*11 

South  Africa's  mineral  production  in  192<t  showed  an  increase 
of  4.352.799  lbs.  over  the  total  fo    1919   l  Pp.  (547-9) 

European  markets  for  paints  and  varnishes  are  listed  and  de- 
scribed. (Pp.  060-71) 

Serious  experiments  as  to  the  utility  of  alcohol  as  fuel  arc  being 
carried  on  in  British  Guiana.  (P.  671) 

Prospects  for  the  development  of  the  Austrian  iron  industry 
arc  noted.  (P.  678 

Great  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  oil  discoveries  in  the 
MacKcnzic  River  Basin,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  the 
Athabasca  River  "Tar  Sands,"  IP.  681) 

The  principal  raw  materials  used  in  the  French  chemical  in- 
dustry are  described.  (Pp.  684-5) 

The  more  important  provisions  of  the  new  Brazilian 
law  arc  quoted.  (P.  686) 

Evidence  has  been  brought  before  the  Commonwealth 
Works  Committee  that  the  northwest  of  Western 
rich  in  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  coal.  (P.  744) 

The  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  radium-bearing  minerals  is  re- 
ported in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Ceara,  Brazil.  (P.  746) 

Negotiations  have  been  completed  whereby  the  Polish  Minis- 
try of  Finance  leases  the  oil  distilleries  and  government  oil  fields 
at  Drohobycz  to  Anglo-Dutch  financiers  for  20  years.  (P.  748) 

A  native  of  Burma  has  secured  prospecting  licenses  covering 
large  areas  of  mica  and  gypsum  deposits  in  Burma  and  is  anxious 
to  communicate  with  persons  in  America  interested  in  this  prod- 
uct. (P.  818) 

The  paper  industry  in  Latvia  is  reviewed.  (P.  830) 

French  license  requirements  for  the  importation  of  petroleum 
are  cited.  (P.  833) 

Competent  geologists  report  considerable  quantities  of  oil  in 
the  Bravos.  Iturbide.  Camargo,  and  Ojinaga  districts  of  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico.  (P.  876) 

The  German  potash  industry  is  encountering  difficulties  which 
began  with  the  action  of  the  Federal  Potash  Council  in  rejecting 
the  proposition  of  the  potash  syndicate  for  an  increase  in  the 
domestic  price  of  potash.  A  number  of  potash  mines  have  been 
forced  to  close  down  and  others  are  expected  to  take  such  action. 
(Pp.  881-2) 

The  copper  market  in  Japan  continues  inactive,  and  there  is 
no  immediate  prospect  of  a  revival.  (P.  886) 

The  gold  production  of  Australia  showed  a  decrease  in  value 
in  1920  of  £541,924  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
(P.  896) 

The  chemical  and  metal  industry  in  Latvia  is  reviewed.  (P.  897) 
Statistics  are  given  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  vege- 
table ous  and  vegetable-oil  material  by  Cuba  during  the  fiscal 
years  ended  June  30,  1917,  1918.  and  1919.  (P.  945) 

A  recent  decree  issued  in  Italy  prohibits  the  use  of  white  phos- 
phorus in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  (P.  950) 

The  oil  seed  industry  of  South  Africa  is  reviewed.  (Pp.  952-7) 
Statistics  arc  given  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  vege- 
table oils  and  vegetable-oil  material  by  Canada  during  the  fiscal 
years  ended  March  31.  1918.  1919,  and  1920.  (P.  970) 


The  hydrogenation  of « 


in  Japan  is  described.  (P.  978) 

is  exceedingly  dull  in  Sweden 


(P.  974) 

The  production  of  Italian  olive  oil  is  described.  (Pp.983-5). 

Regulations  for  the  exportation  of  Polish  oil  are  cited,  (pp. 

986-7,1 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  Russia  has  fallen  off  seriously, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor.  (P.  990) 

Statistics  are  given  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of 1 
oils  and  vegetable-oil  material  by  Siam  during  the 
i  ended  March  31.  1918.  1919.  and  1920.  (P.  992) 

Developments  arc  about  to  begin  in  a  new  oil  field  in  Mexico, 
known  as  the  Iturbide  district.  (P.  992) 

The  condition  of  the  zinc-smelting  industry  in  Europe  is  de- 
scribed. (P.  1015) 

An  article  on  oil  shale  in  Bulgaria  is  quoted.  The  article 
points  out  the  location  of  deposits  of  oil  shale  in  Bulgaria  and 
estimates  the  surface  shale  at  30.000,000  tons.  Bulgaria,  accord- 
ing to  this  article,  has  the  greatest  deposit  of  oil  shale  yet  dis- 
covered. (Pp.  1020-1) 

A  substance  resembling  brown  coal  found  within  24  miles  of 
Guatemala  City  and  within  15  miles  of  the  railroad  has  been 
found  to  be  ocher.  The  supply  is  said  to  be  almost  inexhaustible. 
(P.  1043) 

Dye  factories  in  Lacovia  have  ceased  operations,  as  a  result  of 
u  cable  from  London  advising  them  to  stop  manufacturing  for 
a  while,  since  there  is  no  demand  for  the  dyes,  and  prices  have 
consequently  fallen.  (P.  1074) 

The  total  production  of  the  Alsatian  potash  mines  in  1913  was 
3.30,341  tons,  corresponding  to  50,000  tons  of  pure  potash;  in 
1919  the  production  was  404,007  tons,  corresponding  to  92,006 
tons  of  pure  potash;  and  in  1920  the  total  reached  1,061.191  tons, 
corresponding  to  199,230  tons  of  pure  potash.  (P.  1075) 

The  production  and  export  of  olive  oil  from  Malaga  is  de- 
scribed. (Pp.  1078-9j 

The  Belgian  rhomiral  industry  is  composed  of  a  Federation  des 
Industries  Chimiques  de  Belgique,  which  is  subdivided  into  a 
series  of  15  associations.  The  information  for  certain  associations 
is  trussing  or  incomplete,  but  the  following  figures  relate  to  the 
production  of  those  for  which  figures  could  be  obtained  by  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs: 

1'aoDucra 
Soda,  potash,  »nd  derivatives : 

Carbonate  of  soda   

Caustic  soda  

Chloride  of  lime  

C  hloride  of  calcium  

Potash  and  derivative*  

Acids,  minerals,  and  derivative* 

Sulfuric  acid  

Nitric  acid 


Hydrochloric  aod 
Sulfate  of  ! 


soda. 

Copper  ingots  

Precipitated  copper  

Superphosphate  of  lime   

Wood  products  for  distillation 

liard  soap  

Soft  soap.  

Powdered  soap  

Matches  of  wood   

Products  of  coal  distillation: 

Alkali  

Anhydrous  ammonia  

Sulfate  of  ammot ' 

Benzene,  90  per  < 

Dissolvent  

Coal  tar  

Naphthalene. . . 

Creosote  oil  . 

Tar  

Light  oils  

Powders  and  ezplos 

•  Moses."1*''"' 

The  present  production  figures  of  purple  ore  are  doubtful,  but 
the  pre-war  production  was  36,000  tons.  The  present  production 
of  artificial  silk  is  about  70  per  cent  of  what  it  was  before  the  war. 
(P.  1102) 

The  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Rumania  for  January 
and  February  1921,  was  82,977  tons.  (P.  1107) 

The  discovery  of  iron  ore  is  reported  m  the  Czcnstochowa 
District,  Poland.  (P.  1116) 

During  the  period  January-November  1920,  the  Latvian 
Factories  Inspection  Service  granted  15  licenses  for  the  organi- 
zation of  chemical  enterprises.  (P.  1119) 
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1920 
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27,000 

26,000 
4.IKX1 

1.500 

485.000 

220.000 

40,000  < 

21.0OO> 
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17,000 

3,  SOU 

2  700 

1.270 

490.000.000' 
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1.500 

894 
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82 
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6.216 

4.194 

793 

759 

37.337 
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4.702 
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The  recovery  and  fuel  value  of  Irish  peat  is  described  in  a 
report  of  the  British  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  on  the  winning,  preparation,  and  use  of  peat,  partic- 
ularly in  Ireland.  (Pp.  1150-1) 

The  German  oil  mills  and  soap  industry  have  not  yet  obtained 
their  necessary  quota  of  raw  materials.  (P.  1 152) 

The  shale  oil  works  in  northwestern  Tasmania  have  been  re- 
opened. (P.  1200) 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  available 
information  concerning  the  petroleum  mining  laws  of  Queens- 
land, Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  (P.  1190) 

The  consumption  of  tin  in  the  Straits  Settlements  is  only 
about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  production,  and  conditions 
were  never  more  depressing.  (Pp.  1212-3) 

Considerable  deposits  of  kaolin,  quartz,  and  sand  are  being 
exploited  in  Upper  Austria.  The  kaolin  has  been  examined  and 
found  to  meet  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  industries  for  which 
it  can  be  used.  (P.  1214) 

Magnetite  is  being  exploited  more  and  more,  and  new  deposits 
have  been  discovered  in  Styria  and  Tyrol,  Austria.  (P.  1214) 

Considerable  quantities  of  mica  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Styrian  Alps.    (P.  1214) 

A  number  of  new  ofl  shale  mines  have  been  opened  in  Tyrol. 
(P.  1214) 

Reports  on  the  aatt  industry  in  Cuyutlan,  Colima,  and  in  the 
Yucatan  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  (P.  1231) 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  Dicn'oaary  of  Chemical  Solubilitiei— Inorganic.  By  Arthur 
M.  Comev  and  DoRoniY  A.  Hahn.  8  vo.  xi  +  1141  pp.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1921.  Price.  $14.01). 
The  appearance  of  this  valuable  book  is  indeed  welcome,  the 
first  edition  having  been  long  since  exhausted.  In  preparing  this 
edition,  which  has  been  brought  up  to  1910,  Dr.  Comcy  has  been 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Hahn. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  edition, 
which  was  modeled  largely  after  the  original  Storcrs  "Dic- 
tionary of  Solubilities,"  which  appeared  in  1804. 

A  compilation  of  this  character  is  a  real  necessity  to  the 
laboratory  and  university  library.  Obviously,  the  material  from 
which  it  is  drawn  is  scattered  over  a  very  wide  range  of  chemical 
literature,  and  the  presentation  of  the  material  in  a  unified  man- 
ner is  indeed  a  valuable  contribution.  The  mere  title  does  not 
entirely  describe  all  of  the  contents  of  the  hook,  inasmuch  as  a 
wry  full  list  of  inorganic  compounds  is  given  with  the  refer- 
ences to  the  original  literature.  The  book,  therefore,  also  pos- 
sesses the  value  of  being  an  almost  complete  ley  icon  of  inorganic 
chemistry. 

One  who  has  almost  worn  out  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  by 
constant  use  cannot  but  express  his  appreciation  to  the  authors 
for  the  painstaking  work  of  verifying  all  of  the  references  in  the 
original  literature  and  bringing  a  vast  amount  of  detail  into 
usable  form. 

The  volume  contains  the  solubility  data  of  the  various  in- 
organic substances,  be  they  solids,  liquids  or  gases  in  water  and 
in  many  of  the  nonaqueous  liquids.  In  add  tion,  the  important 
tables  of  specific  gravity  and  per  cent  concentration  of  solutions 
of  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts  arc  given 

The  policy  of  the  authors  has  been  to  represent  the  data  of 
the  original  observers  and.  instead  of  making  any  attempt  to 
criticize,  to  allow  the  reader  to  make  his  own  selections  and 
draw  his  own  deductions. 

A  future  edition  of  the  book  might  well  include  compounds  of 
the  more  common  organic  acids  and  their  salts,  and  a  few  of  the 
more  simple  organic  compounds  which  are  daily  in  the  hands  of 
the  inorganic  chemist. 


The  type  used  is  very  clear,  which  is  refreshing  in  a  book  with 
so  many  references.  The  paper  is  good,  and  the  mechanical  work 
well  done.  Victor  Lbnhbr 

The  Technical  Examination  of  Crude  Petroleum,  Petroleum 
Products  and  Natural  Gas.  By  W.  A.  H  amor  and  F.  W.  Pad- 
gett, ix  -f-  Mil  pages.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1920.    Price.  56.00. 

The  first  half  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
petroleum  and  its  products. 

Part  II  of  Chapter  I  covers  the  examination  and  evaluation  of 
crude  petroleum.  The  methods  described  are  very  superficial 
and  show  an  extreme  lack  of  knowledge  of  modern  refining  prac- 
tice It  would  be  impossible  for  one  to  follow  the  methods  therein 
described  and  obtain  results  anywhere  near  comparable  with 
modern  refining  practice.  The  authors  state  that  the  Asphalt 
Base  Crude  and  the  Mixed  Base  Crude  can  be  handled  alike. 
This  statement  is  untrue. 

On  page  37  the  authors  state  that  the  maximum  quantity  of 
copper  oxide  required  to  remove  sulfur  from  the  distillates  of 
Ohio  Crude  was  six  pounds  per  barrel,  whereas  it  was  nearer 
twelve  pounds. 

The  second  chapter,  dealing  with  the  examination  of  gasoline, 
is  made  up  largely  from  abstracts  of  publications  from  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Standardization  of 
Petroleum  Specifications,  and  the  Bureau  of  Explosives. 

The  chapter  on  the  examination  of  illuminating  oil  contains  a 
description  of  a  number  of  obsolete  flash  cups,  as  well  as  those 
now  in  use.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  burning  tests  laid 
down  by  the  Committee  on  the  Standardization  of  Petroleum 
Specifications.  The  authors  state  that  the  viscosity  of  illumi- 
natingoilcan  be  taken  by  the  Saybolt  thcrmo-viseosimeter.  They 
give  no  description  of  this  instrument  though  it  has  been  in 
common  use  for  thirty  years. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  lubricating  oils  and  greases.  On 
page  91  it  is  stated  that  the  Knglcr  viscosimcter  is  specified  by 
certain  government  departments,  whereas,  in  fact,  all  government 
specifications  are  drawn  on  the  Saybolt  viscometer.  Although 
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this  chapter  is  supposed  to  lie  devoted  partly  to  the  methods  for 
analysis  of  gTeasc,  no  information  is  given  about  such  methods. 
On  page  1 18  there  arc  a  number  of  inaccuracies  as  to  its  composi- 
tion. 

In  discussing  bituminous  road  materials  the  authors  have 
taken  old  definitions  instead  of  using  those  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials.  The  greater  part  of  this  chap- 
ter is  abstracted  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Chapter  VI  deals  in  a  sujicrficial  way  with  fuel  and  gas  oils 
and  in  more  detail  with  insulating  and  cutting  oils,  petrolatum, 
and  paraffin  wax. 

Chapter  VIII  covers  the  valuation  of  oil  shale. 

Chapter  IX,  on  the  laboratory  method  for  benzene  recovery 
plant  operation,  was  written  by  F.  W.  Spcrr,  and  was  published 
in  Metallurgical  &■  Chemual  Engineering  in  1917.  In  a  great 
many  places  the  plant  control  is  very  much  simplified  from  the 
above  description. 

Chapter  X  deals  with  the  examination  of  natural  gas  and 
covers  a  great  deal  of  the  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  (300  pages)  is  made  up  of  an  ap- 
pendix containing  gravity  correction  tables,  shipping  instruc- 
tions of  petroleum  products,  copies  of  reports  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  reports  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  which 
deal  with  road  construction  not  even  related  to  petroleum.  A 
great  deal  of  the  appendix  can  be  found,  word  for  word,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book.  It  would  seem  to  the  reviewer  that 
nearly  all  the  appendix  could  be  eliminated  to  good  advantage, 
and  especially  that  part  which  has  no  relation  to  petroleum  or 
its  products. 

G.  W.  Gray 

A  Laboratory  Manual  (or  the  Detection  of  Poisons  and  Pow- 
erful Drugs.  By  Wilhblm  Autbnribth.  ">th  American 
edition.  Translation  of  the  completely  revised  4th 
German  edition,  by  William  H.  Warren  xv  -f-  342  pp. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1921.  Price,  $3.50 
net 

This  fifth  American  edition  is  substantially  identical  with  the 
fourth  American  edition  |see  J.  Am.  Ckem.  Soc,  37  (1915),  949|. 
Only  minor  changes  haw  been  made :  corrections  of  the  text, 
omission  of  certain  tests,  corrections  of  some  tests,  introduction 
of  a  few  of  the  newest  tests,  and  the  addition  of  an  index  of 

This  excellent  work  is  particularly  useful  as  a  laboratory  hand- 
book for  students,  general  and  hospital  analysts,  and  pharma- 
cists. A  good  systematic  method  of  examination  for  poisons  oc- 
cupies the  first  230  pages  of  the  text;  the  remainder  deals  with 
selected  special  toxicologic  analytic  methods  and  concludes  with 
pages  ol  directions  lor  tnc  preparation  01  special  reaKeiuv 
One  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  chemical  evidence  for  court 
trials  in  poisoning  cases  would  not  find  in  the  book  much  of  the 
information  needed  for  his  guidance.  Its  usefulness  in  this  con- 
nection would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  critical  comparisons  of  the 
various  parallel  tests,  cautions  as  to  lurking  fallacies,  and  special 
instructions  for  blank  tests. 

G  H.  Mkekbr 

Factory  Chemistry.  By  Wst.  H.  Hawkbs.  19  x  13  cm.,  vii  -f 
.W  pp.  Longmans.  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1921.  Price, 
$1.00. 

In  the  preface  the  author  says:  "This  text  is  especially  de- 
signed for  factory  men  interested  in  the  study  of  chemistry  as  it 
hears  on  the  various  operations  in  factory  processes,  presenting 
by  simple,  clear,  and  rapid  methods,  only  that  part  of  Chemical 
Science  which  will  be  of  daily  use  and  practical  value  in  such 
departments  where  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  is  of  advantage 
and  often  indispensable."  The  chapters  are  entitled:  introduc- 
tion; valence;  definitions  and  chemical  terms;  chemical  laws; 
composition,  properties,  and  construction  (?)  of  acids,  bases,  and 


salts;  classes  of  salts;  hydroxides:  chemical  equations;  classes 
of  equations;  mathematics  of  chemistry;  qualitative  analysis. 

This  is  a  wonderful  program,  but  the  performance  falls  short 
of  the  intention.  On  page  4  the  student  is  told  that  molecules 
without  a  symmetrical  arrangement  are  called  colloidal,  but  of 
course  the  author  does  not  mean  that.  On  page  9  the  manganate 
radical  MnO,  is  cited  as  univalent,  whereas  permanganate  is 
meant.  On  page  17  Faraday's  law  is  said  to  be  that  "when  the 
same  quantity  of  electricity  acts  u|xin  different  electrolytes,  the 
ratio  between  the  quantity  of  liberated  products  is  the  same  as 
between  their  chemical  equivalents."  The  student  is  expected 
to  know  what  quantity  of  electricity  means.  One  might  question 
the  definition,  page  1H.  that  an  alkali  is  a  base  of  specially  active 
character.  It  may  be  true  in  a  narrow  sense  to  say,  page  20,  that 
oxidation  is  the  process  of  the  union  of  oxygen  with  other  elements, 
but  most  of  us  would  speak  of  oxidizing  iron  or  ferrous  chloride 
with  chlorine.  On  page  23  is  the  statement  that  salts  with  the 
prefix  "per"  arc  derived  from  supersaturated  acids;  on  page  26 
we  read  that  aqua  ammonia  is  strongly  alkaline  and  barium 
hydroxide  weakly  alkaline. 

One  wonders  what  the  student  would  get  out  of  the  following 
paragraph,  page  28,  even  assuming  that  it  were  right: 

To  illustrate  again  take  the  reaction 
Zn(OH),  +  H,SO,  -  ZnSO,  +  2H.O. 
In  the  first  place  the  Zn  of  the  Zn  hydrate  Zn(OH),  unites  with 
the  SO.  of  the  H,SO,  displacing  the  H,,  thereby  forming  the 
salt  ZnSO,:  the  Zn  is  bivalent  so  it  will  displace  the  two  H's  of 
the  acid,  and  will  unite  with  the  SO,  which  is  also  bivalent, 
forming  a  compound  which  has  its  two  parts  each  bivalent. 
The  Hi  set  free  unites  with  the  (OH),,  forming  a  compound 
with  4  H's  and  2  O's,  which  unite  to  form  2H,0,  or  two  parts 
of  water. 

Part  of  the  paragraph  on  indicators,  page  36,  may  prove 
interesting : 

An  indicator  in  chemistry*  is  used  to  show  whether  a  substance 
(usually  in  solution)  is  alkaline  or  acid  in  its  properties.  Some- 
times the  amount  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  is  required.  Four 
indicators  are  in  most  common  use. 

Litmus — Either  as  a  paper  or  as  a  solution.  Acid  turns 
this  indicator  red.    Hydrates  or  bases  turn  it  blue. 

Methyl-orange — Turns  yellow  in  alkaline  solutions  and  pink 
in  acids,  though  it  is  unaffected  by  COj,  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  pages  which  have  not  been  referred  to  arc  at  least  no 
worse  than  those  which  have  been  considered  worthy  of  special 
mention.  It  would  have  been  interesting  if  the  publishers  had 
put  in  a  preface  stating  why  they  accepted  this  book. 

Wild  am  D.  Bancroft 

Rubber  Manufacture.  By  H.  E.  Simmons,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio.  149  pp. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co..  New  York,  1921.  Price,  $4.50. 
Professor  Simmons  deserves  general  thanks  for  venturing  into 
print  on  the  subject  of  rubber  manufacture.  In  few  industries 
has  the  doctrine  of  secrecy  been  more  rigidly  followed.  It  is 
true  that  plantation  crude  rubber  research  has  been  prosecuted 
along  more  open  lines,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable  body 
of  valuable  published  work  is  now  available.  Research  on  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  rubber  molecule  has  also  made  sat- 
isfactory progress.  Nevertheless,  the  systematic  study  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  rubber  manufacturing,  including  as  its  two 
chief  branches  the  study  of  accelerators  and  the  systematic  in- 
vestigation of  compounding  ingredients,  has  hitherto  remained 
locked  within  the  walls  of  the  laboratories  of  the  large  companies. 

The  lack  of  an  authoritative  textbook  on  rubber  manufacture 
is  therefore  not  surprising,  and  we  find  that  in  his  book  of  149 
pages  Mr.  Simmons  has  devoted  70  to  crude  rubber,  26  to  a 
description  of  various  nonrubber  compounding  ingredients, 
23  pages  to  the  chemical  and  physical  testing  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber, and  in  fact  only  12  pages  to  the  factory  handling  of  crude 
rubber  and  of  the  various  compounding  ingredients.  Thus, 
broadly  speaking,  the  book  has  really  very  little  to  do  with  "Rub- 
ber Manufacture  " 

The  first  half  of  the  book  describes  in  lecture  style  the  chief 
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wild  and  plantation  crudes.  along  with  methods  of  coagulation 
and  preparation.  The  matter  is  essentially  a  summary  of  ma- 
teria] published  elsewhere  and  reduced  to  lecture  form.  Chapters 
are  included  on  elementary  colloidal  theory,  the  constitution  of 
rubber  (a  review  of  Harries'  early  work),  synthetic  caoutchouc, 
and  the  chemical  and  physical  testing  of  crude  rubber. 

Mr.  Simmons  next  discusses  the  manufacture  of  the  most  im- 
portant inorganic  com]>oundin£  ingredients.  His  treatment  of 
this  is  on  the  whole  quite  satisfactory  and  probably  represents 
as  much  information  as  can  be  derived  from  the  published  litera- 
ture and  from  casual  conversations  with  "professional"  nibtter 
technologists. 

Some  of  the  commoner  organic  accelerators  are  next  described, 
chiefly  from  the  preparation  standpoint.  Then  follows  a  very 
well  written  chapter  on  rubl>cr  substitutes.  The  chemical  and 
adsorption  theories  of  vulcanization  are  set  forth  in  a  readable 
chapter,  and  the  last  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  chemical 
and  physical  testing  of  manufactured  rubber  goods. 

All  of  the  above  matter  deals  with  the  materials  of  the  indus- 
try before  they  ever  enter  the  factory  portals,  and  the  author 
confines  within  two  short  chapters  of  12  pages  his  discussion  of 
"The  Preparation  of  Crude  Rubber  for  Manufacturing"  and 
"The  Principles  of  Compounding."  In  the  first  of  these,  we  find 
only  a  brief  description  of  washing  and  drying  machinery,  and 
no  reference  to  such  really  important  technical  problems  as  the 
sorting  of  plantation  crudes,  the  classification  of  incoming  ship- 
ments of  rubber  according  to  curing  and  tensile  properties,  the 
breaking-down  of  crudes  to  the  proper  degree  for  the  varying  re- 
quirements of  mechanical,  footwear,  and  tire  work,  selection  of 
crudes  with  respect  to  cement  requirements,  blending  of  wild 
and  plantation  rubbers  in  proper  proportions,  etc. 

"The  Principles  of  Compounding,"  which  arc  dismissed  with 
6  pages,  might  well  occupy  fiOO.  The  matter  of  this  chapter  is 
frequently  inaccurate  as  well  as  inadequate,  as  for  example  the 
statement  that  "tensile  strength  is  acquired  mainly  by  the  use  of 
rinc  oxide  and  different  grades  of  lampblack,"  with  no  reference 
to  sulfur  ratios,  organic  accelerators,  resin  content  of  crude  rub- 
ber, or  for  that  matter  other  reinforcing  pigments  such  as  mag- 
nesium carbonate  and,  above  all.  carbon  black. 

In  fine,  the  book  will  add  little  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fcssional  rubber  chemist,  but  will  be  welcomed  by  students  ami 
graduates  just  beginning  the  study  of  rubber  technology.  Gram- 
matical obscurities  and  typographical  errors  abound  (I  wonder 
how  Mr.  Herbert  Wright  relishes  the  description  of  his  work 
done  in  1834.  page  26).  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
proof  in  future  editions  will  be  more  carefully  read.  The  print- 
ing and  binding  are  unusually  good. 

W.  B.  WntOAND 

A  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry,  Vol.  I-  By  Sir  Edward 
Thorps,  C.B..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  752  pp.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  London,  1921.    Price,  $20.00. 

The  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  standard  work  comes 
at  a  time  when  things  chemical  are  in  a  stage  of  active  develop- 
ment and  readjustment,  and  therefore  is  very  timely  in  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Vol.  I  deals  with  all  known  substances  from  Aal  to  and  in- 
cluding calcium  compounds,  the  descriptions  given  being  more 
comprehensive  than  in  previous  editions.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  are  especially  well  chosen.  Many  new  com- 
pounds are  described,  and  very  complete  discussions  of  some 
of  the  more  important  processes  arc  included. 

The  reader  is  informed  that  the  entire  scries  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and  so  much  new  matter  has  been  included  that 
the  completed  set  will  require  at  least  six  and  possibly  seven 
volumes  to  do  it  justice. 

The  long  list  of  contributors,  all  of  whom  stand  high  in  their 


profession,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  no  effort  has  hcen  spared 
to  make  the  present  and  forthcoming  volumes  a  masterpiece  of 
chemical  literature.  Depicting  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  art 
and  science,  it  makes  the  dictionary  of  inestimable  value  to  any- 
one who  desires  to  secure  genuine  information  on  any  subject 
of  chemical  nature. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  meet  with  a  hearty 
reception,  and  it  is  fell  that  the  editors  should  be  congratulated 
upon  the  results  which  they  have  so  ably  accomplished. 

Au-KN  Rogers 

Condensed  Description  of  the  Manufacture  of  Beet  Sugar.  By 

Franz  Mi-rkc.  I'll. I'..  A.M.  5  X  8 '  :.  175  pp.  John 
Wiley  and  Sons.  Inc..  Xew  York.  1021.  Price.  SC  .»  net. 

The  author  states  that  'this  little  book  was  written  in  1903-5" 
***and  on  re  reading  it  he  was  "impressed  by  the  fact  that  very 
few  developments  had  taken  place  during  this  lime."  so  that  it 
was  easily  "brought  up  to  date."  Brevity  and  conciseness  in  deal- 
ing with  the  main  principles,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  welcomed  by  su- 
perintendents, engineers,  and  foremen  in  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters.  In  the  main  these 
deal  systematically  (flow-wise)  with  the  engineering  operations 
involved  in  the  industry-  They  begin  with  a  chapter  upon  har- 
vesting the  beets  and  related  topics.  The  last  chapter  consists 
of  "Tables  for  Various  Calculations."  involving  formulas,  spe- 
cific gravity,  granulation  factor,  available  granulated,  tempera- 
ture correction,  and  conversion  tables. 

Ordinary  irregularities  in  operation  are  discussed  and  the 
simple  remedies  suggested  Practical  methods  of  computation 
concerning  the  stations  arc  supplied  Simple  evaporator  cal- 
culation is  given,  and  the  so  little  understood  limekiln  is  dealt 
with  at  length. 

This  book  will  certainly  be  a  good  beginning  for  any  worker 
in  the  study  of  the  industry.  Its  brevity,  however,  makes  it  in- 
adequate without  amplification  in  the  case  of  engineering  opera- 
tions. The  style  is  to  lie  complimented  for  its  brevity,  though  it 
is  discursive  rather  than  clearly  summarized  as  to  important 
operating  points  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Classification  of  the  chap- 
ters into  subtopics  would  have  rendered  the  importance  of  some 
matters  more  evident.  The  chapter  on  limekilns,  for  instance, 
would  have  profited  by  such  an  arrangement.  A  few  curves 
would  also  have  helped  at  various  points.  For  instance,  in  the 
chapter  on  storing,  a  curve  showing  the  relation  of  the  rate  of 
storing  and  the  rate  of  slicing  would  give  a  means  of  determining 
the  tons  of  beets  on  hand,  an  important  matter. 

It  might  have  been  advisable  to  assume  a  definite  capacity 
for  a  factory  and  to  calculate  the  products  of  each  station  on  the 
same  assumption  and  not  to  vary  the  calculation  basis,  by  assum- 
ing 1000  tons  of  beets  per  24  hours  on  page  127  and  1000  kg.  on 
page  52. 

There  is  no  form  of  calculation  for  tonnage  of  "thin  juice," 
"thick  juice,"  or  "water  evaporated."  A  little  more  of  defini- 
tions would  have  been  clarifying.  No  indication  is  given  of  the 
labor  required  at  the  various  stations.  The  author's  logical  arrange- 
ment renders,  in  part,  a  flow  sheet  unnecessary,  though  it  would 
have  helped  a  beginner.  The  absence  of  an  index  is  noticeable. 

Though  the  book  purports  to  be  concerned  with  American  prac- 
tice, such  abbreviations  as  "70  II L"  would  probably  be  more 
easily  understood  by  German  workers  as  meaning  "hecta  liters" 
than  by  Americans.  Methods  and  steps  of  calculations  could 
be  made  more  clear. 

The  formation  of  glucose  is  well  explained,  as  is  also  its  effect 
in  the  vacuum  pan.  The  author  shows  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  such  as  can  be  acquired  only  by  years  of  experience. 
His  points  of  emphasis  arc  those  of  great  importance  to  the 
industry. 

James  R.  Withkow 
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Labor's  Crisis.    Dy  Sigmund  Mendelsohn,    xii  +  171  pp. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1920.    Price,  $1..V). 

This  little  book  presents  a  clear  picture  of  the  statu*  of  labor 
and  capital.  It  is  an  unusually  thorough  and  unbiased  analysis 
of  the  world-wide  change  in  the  relative  position  of  capital  and 
labor  that  springs  from  the  war  and  the  Russian  Revolution. 
"The  labor  problem  is  more  acute  than  ever,  but  it  concerns 
the  welfare  of  society  more  than  of  labor,"  says  Mendelsohn. 
He  points  out  that  labor  is  not  paramount.  There  are  four 
factors  of  production:  capital,  labor,  intellect,  and  mechanical 
The  use  of  power  has  been  made  possible  by  intellect, 
a  greater  factor  in  modern  industry  than  manual 
labor. 

"The  European  upheaval  is  not  only  changing  the  map  of 
the  world;  it  is  not  only  revolutionizing  political  institutions 
by  basing  them  on  democratic,  or  even  on  socialistic  principles; 
but  it  is  also  creating  a  new  social  era,  in  which  the  order  of 
society  is  being  reversed,  and  those  who  were  at  the  bottom 
arc  becoming  the  ruling  power."  Intellectual  and  scientific 
workers  are  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  and  submerged  in  the 
turmoil. 

Mendelsohn,  too.  emphasizes  the  fact  that  much  of  labor 
unrest  springs  from  transplanting  labor  from  the  land  "into 
congested  industrial  centers,  where  ideals  do  not  thrive,  indi- 
viduality and  ambition  are  weakened,  and  the  worker  is  reduced 
to  a  integral  port  of  the  mechanism  which  he  is  operating." 

He  calls  attention  to  the  probability  that  capital  in  the  future 
will  not  have  the  unhampered  powers  and  opportunities  it 
enjoyed  in  the  past.  "Though  a  closer  bond  between  capital 
and  labor  will  involve  shrinkage  in  profit  from  capital,  and 
as  a  consequence  may  weaken  the  stimulus  for  industrial  en- 
terprise, this  will  to  some  extent  be  offset  by  offering  capital 
greater  stability  and  security. 

"The  relationship  of  capital  and  labor,  while  it  concerns  more 
directly  the  two  parties,  involves  a  third  interest,  the  public, 
which  is  distinctly  and  vitally  interested.  Labor  unrest  is  a 
symptom  not  of  disease  and  decline,  but  of  life  and  vitality. 
It  is  the  expression  of  aspirations,  and,  threatening  and  dis- 
turbing as  the  movement  may  seem,  it  will  eventually  lead  to 
a  more  perfect  social  order." 

The  book  discusses  housing,  women  in  industry,  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  the  forty-four-hour  week.  It  points  to  the  human- 
itarian merits  of  intermediate  sized  factories  and  medium  cities, 
which  permit  expression  of  individuality  that  is  suppressed 
or  lost  in  huge  plants  and  cities. 

The  chemist  or  engineer  who  studies  the  literature  of  labor 
becomes  convinced  that  it  pays  to  advertise.  Organized  labor 
is  honored  with  many  books  and  daily  front-page  attention. 
But  the  intellectual  workers,  whether  clerical  people,  teachers, 
university  professors,  or  technical  men,  receive  scant  notice, 
because  they  give  no  publicity  to  their  own  social  worth  and 
economic  value.  And  they  make  little  hue  and  cry  about  the 
straits  in  which  they  are  caught  by  the  declining  value  of  the 
dollar.  Labor,  capital,  intellect,  these  three  have  conquered 
the  forces  of  nature,  through  modem  industry.  Yet  labor 
its  two  helpmates  on  the  defensive  by  its  insistence  and 

H.  W. Jordan 


ad  the  Nitrides.  By  Edward  B.  Maxtbd,  Ph.D., 
B.Sc.,  F.C.S.  viii  +  116  pp.  P.  Blakiston  s  Son  &  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  1921.  (PrinUd  in  Great  Britain.)  Price.  $2.00. 

Dr.  Masted  has  gathered  in  this  little  book  much  information 
that  is  of  general  interest  as  well  as  of  particular  importance  to 
those  interested  in  the  problem  of  nitrogen  fixation.  The  author 
is  especially  fitted  to  take  up  with  utmost  thoroughness  the  entire 
subject  he  has  undertaken  and  to  correlate  much  of  the  informa- 
tion at  present  available  from  the  literature  on  the  subject  His 


own  researches  in  this  field  have  been  sufficiently  extended  to 
make  important  any  viewpoints  he  cares  to  bring  forth.  He  has, 
however,  preferred  not  to  make  the  present  small  volume  of  such 
broad  scope  as  the  subject  would  permit  and  has  touched  upon 
only  the  general  principles  and  the  most  important  data. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  very  readable  manner,  and  the  material 
is  most  logically  arranged.  There  have  been  avoided  those  de- 
tails and  argumentative  discussions  which  so  often  lead  to  con- 
fusion rather  than  enlightenment  of  a  majority  of  readers.  The 
information  given  is  easily  accessible,  and  to  the  point. 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  the  first  two  of  which 


refer  to  the  direct  synthe* 


iratnonia  from  its  elements,  taking 


up  the  ammonia  equilibrium  and  its  determination,  as  well  as 
touching  upon  experimental  work  on  the  catalysis  of  the  ammonia 
reaction.  The  next  four  chapters  tike  up  in  the  order  of  the 
periodic  system  the  nitrides  of  the  various  elements,  giving  for 
each  the  mode  of  preparation  and  the  characteristic  properties. 
The  last  chapter  discusses  that  very  interesting  subject,  activated 


R.  S.  Tour 

Gasoline  and  Other  Motor  Fuels.  By  Carleton  Elus  and 
Joseph  V.  Meigs.  709  pp.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New 
York,  1921.    Price,  $10.00  net. 

The  preface  of  this  book  begins  with  the  statement:  "The 
field  of  motor  fuel  has  become  so  enormous  that  a  special  treatise 
on  this  subject  seems  to  be  warranted."  The  authors  can  hardly 
claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  or  sole  discoverers  of 
this  fact,  but  this  will  not  lessen  the  credit  due  them  for  a  work 
that  meets  a  long-felt  need  in  the  field  of  petroleum  technology. 

of  the  volume  confirms  the  claim  that  it  consti- 
omplete  survey,  and  as  such  it  will  be 
welcomed  by  workers  who  have  to  collect  informati 
ject  misinformation  from  a  scattered  and  frequently  i 
literature. 

The  book  includes  twenty  seven  chapters,  a  preface,  an  in- 
troduction, and  an  appendix.  The  preface  outlines  admirably 
the  scope  of  the  work,  and  answers,  before  they  are  definitely 
formulated,  certain  questions  that  are  likely  to  come  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  introduction  outlines  what  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  "the  motor  fuel  problem"  and  indicates  certain 
developments  that  are  desirable  in  the  refinins  industry- 

The  first  four  chapters  deal  with  the  general  characteristics 
of  motor  fuels,  testing  and  analytical  methods,  and  conventional 
refinery  procedure  for  the  production  of  finished  gasoline  from 
crude  petroleum.  Chapters  5  to  22,  inclusive,  deal  with  what 
are  usually  classed  as  cracking  processes.  These  processes  are 
classified  in  several  groups  and  are  carefully  reviewed,  princi- 
pally through  information  obtainable  in  the  patent  literature. 
Chapter  23  deals  with  processes  for  the  extraction  of  gasoline 
from  natural  gas.  Chapters  24  and  25  deal  with  the  use  and 
manufacture  of  benzene  and  alcohol,  respectively,  which  are  the 
two  motor  fuels  generally  regarded  as  the  most  promising  sub- 
stitutes for  petroleum  derived  gasoline.  A  brief  discussion  oi 
shale  as  a  source  of  motor  fuel  is  given  in  Chapter  26.  and  the 
pyrogenic  treatment  of  asphalts  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  27. 

The  appendix  includes  statistical  and  general  information 
regarding  the  refining  of  crude  petroleum,  the  production  and 
utilization  of  gasoline  from  natural  gas,  and  the  coking  industry. 
There  are  several  useful  tables  showing  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  hydrocarbons  occurring  in  various  types  of  motor 
fuel. 

The  book  is  one  that  probably  will  be  found  easy  to  criticize, 
but  the  reviewer  ventures  to  predict  that  the  men  who  are  quali- 
fied to  suggest  additions  and  corrections  are  certain  to  be  among 
those  who  use  it  most  frequently. 

E.  W.  Dean 
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Ciruiu,  »  Manual  (or  Chemists,  Engineers  aad  Manufacturer!,  Includ- 
ing; a  Collection  of  Table!  and  Problem*  for  Laboratory  and  Plant  (Tie, 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Useful  Mineral*.    Audkkw  Malinovixev.  274 

n   Van  Nostrand  Co  .  New  York 

Ikoo  W    D   Hackh     i:iS  pp. 
Men,  |1.75  net.    P.  Blakiston  s  Son  &  Co  .  Philadelphia, 
Coke-Oven  and  By-Product  Work*  Chemistry.    Tnw   BioDri.ru  Smith. 

180  pp.    Illustrated.    J.  B.  Llppincott  Co  ,  Philadelphia 
Coal- Tar:  La  Technique  Moderne  de  I'lnduatrie  de«  Goudron*  d*  Rouille. 

C.  BbrtubJ-OT.    104  pp.    63  fir     Price.  15  fr.    Dunod.  Paris 
Engineering  Instrument!  and  Meter*.    Udoar  A.  Gatrrmia.    300  pp. 

Illustrated.    Price.  $7.50.    D.  Van  Noatrand  Co..  New  York 
Ingots  and  Ingot  Mould*.    Arthlr  W.  Brrarlbv  and  Harry  Brrari.ky. 
218  pp.    Illustrated.    Price,  $5  50  net.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co  ,  Nc» 
York. 

Nitrate.  The  Recovery  of  Nitrate  from  Chilean  Calich*.  A.  W.  Aims, 
50  pp.    Chas  Griffin  &  Co  .  Ltd  .  London 

aalysis:  Manual  Pratique    d  Analyse  Organlque.  Prank  K 

2d  French  edition.  128  pp  Illustrated.  Price  12  (r.  Dunod.  Paris, 
a:  Lc  Petiole,  con  Utilisation  comma  Combustible.  A.  Masm£ 
jban  and  K.  Bb»BHarb.  232  pp.  Illustrated  Price.  40  fr.  Dunod, 
Purls. 

Practical  Leather  Chemistry,  a  Hand  Book  of  Laboratory  Notea  and  M* thorns 
for  the  Use  of  Student*  and  Work*'  Chemist*.  Akmua  Harvky.  200 
pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $.1.75.  D.  Van  Nastraud  Co..  New  York. 
Pulp  and  Paper:  The  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper.  Volume  II.  Me- 
chanics and  Hydraulics,  Elements  of  Electricity,  Element*  of  Chemistry. 
J.  J.  Clabk  and  T.  L.  Cro*«lby.  525  pp  Illustrated.  Pric 
:  Co..  Inc  .  New  York. 

of  Applied  Chemiatry.    VoL  V.  1920. 

620  pp,    Price.  Hs.  3d.  to  i 

-members 

SUica  and  the  Silicate*.    J.  A,  Atrot.nr.    Industrial  CbemUtry  Series. 

374  pp.     Price,  15s.  net.    Baillicrc.  Tindall  &  Cox.  London 
Soap:  La  Chlmle  da  Savonnler  at  du  Commerce  de  Corps  Graa.    R.  Ehrsam 

380  pp.    Illustrated.    Price,  48  Ir.    Dunod,  Paris. 
Tables  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Constants  and  Some  Mathematical  Func- 
tions.   G.  W.  C.  Kavb  and  T.  H.  Laby.    4th  edition.    161  pp.  Price, 
$4.00.    Longmans.  Green  &  Co..  New  York. 
Textile  Soaps  and  Oils:  A  Handbook  on  the  Preparation,  Properties,  and 
of  the  Soaps  and  Oils  Used  in  TsxtU.  Manufactor 

Ibgbgb  H.  Hlrbt.    3d  revised  edition,  by  W.  H. 
200  pp.    12  illustrations.    Price,  lis.    Scott.  Greenwood  &  Son. 


to  the  Stoichiometry  of  Adsorption.  I.  Adsorp- 
tion of  Cations  of  the  Alhalies  and  Alkaline  Earth*.  Svkk  Odkn  and 
Hirco  AHDkaaaoN.  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Vol.  25  (1921),  No,  4, 
pp,  311-331. 

Air  Trouble  in  Gasoline  Recovery.    O.  J.  Sisplbin.    Tkt  Gas  At'.  Vol.  47 

(1921),  No.  9.  pp.  364-65. 
Alcohol:  La  Determination*  EbulUometrica  dell'  Alcool  nei  Vint    I' no 

Pratolonoo.    GiornaU  di  Ckimicts  Industriale  ti  ApplUaUs,  Vol  3  (1921). 

No.  4,  pp.  14S-47. 
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Boric,  cryit. 
Hydrochloric, 


Mil  

com'l.  20° 


.CP  

Chamber.  64*  

Oleum  20%  .  

masoaia,  lump  

nm  Sulfite  (iron-free), 
i  Carbonate,  pwd. . 
Ammonium  Chloride,  gran... 
Ammonia  Water,  carboys.  24' 

Annik,  white  

Barium  Chloride  


...lb. 
...Jb. 
....lb. 

.  .  lb, 
....lb. 


gPowd..35%,\ 

.  eryat..  bbl»  lb. 

ne,  pore  lb. 

CeJcira  Chloride,  fused  ton 

Chalk,  precipitated,  light  lb. 

China  Clay,  imported  ton 

Copper  Satiate  100  lb*. 

Peldepar  ton 

Fatter't  Earth  100  lb*. 

Iodise,  mublimed  lb. 

Uad  Acetate,  white  cryrtala.  lb. 


.100  lb.. 





Lithium  Carbonate  lb. 

Magnesium  Carbonate,  tech  lb. 

Maga  carte  ton 

Mercory  flatk  75  lbs. 

Phoapborus,  yellow  lb. 

Plaatrr  o(  Paria  100  lba. 

Potaarioca  Bichromate  lb. 

Bromide,  eryat  lb. 

Carbonate,  ealc.  80-85% ...  .lb. 

■  lb. 


lb. 
,1b. 
lb 


Permanganate.  U.  S.  P.. 

Salt  Cake,  balk  too 

Silver  Nitrate  aw. 

Soapatoae,  in  bag*  ton 

Soda  Ash,  58%,  bag*  100  lb*. 

Caaatic,  74%  100  lb*. 

Sodium  Acetate  lb. 

Bicarbonate  100  lb*. 

Bichromate  lb. 

Chlorate  lb. 

Cyanide  lb. 

Fluoride,  technical  lb. 

Hyposulflt*.  bbl*  100  lb*. 

Nitrate.  94%  100  lb*. 

Silicate,  40°  lb. 

Sulfide.   lb. 

Biaulfite.  powdered  lb. 

Strontium  Nitrate  lb. 

Sulfur.  Bower*  100  lb*. 

Crude  long  ton 

Talc.  American,  white  too 

Tin  Bichloride  lb. 

 lb. 

.  U.  S.  P  lb. 

 lb. 


FOR  GOODS  IN 

CAL8 

June  1 
.14 

.01'/, 

.19 

.07-/, 

.18 

.07 

IK  M 

23  00 
.04 
03 
.09 
.06'/. 

.09»/. 
.07 
85.00 
.10 
30  00 
2  75 
00./, 
.27 
28  75 
.04 
18  00 
5.25 
8.00 
1.00 
3.75 
.13 
.15 
.11'/. 
09'/, 
2.00 
1.40 
-10'/, 
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4  7  on 
SO 
1.50 
.11'/, 
1 1 


05 
2.60 
.10 
.27 
35  00 
.41 
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2.00 
4.00 
.06 
2  25 
.08'/. 
07'/. 
.20 
.12 
4.00 
2.70 
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.07 
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.40 
.40 
.09 
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.18 
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1.40 
.  10'/, 
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30 
1.50 

.ii'/« 

.16 

.05 

.00 

.05 
2.65 

.10 

.27 
35.00 

.40 
12.00 
2.25 
4  25 

.04 
2.25 

.08'/. 

.07'/, 
20 

.12 
4.00 
2,70 

.01'/, 

.07 

.04 

.12>/. 
3.00 
20.00 
18  00 

.18 


.40 


 lb. 

.27 

.27 

2.75 

2.73 

Glacial  

 lb. 

.11 

.11 

Acetylialicylic. . . . 

 lb. 

.58 

.58 

Beaioic,  U.  S.  P., ex-toluene,  .lb. 

.65 

.65 

Carbolic,  cry*t.,U. 

S.  P..dr»..lb. 

10 

.  w 

80-  to  1104b. 

tin*  lb. 

.21 

.21 

Citric,  cryrtali.  bb 

1*..  lb. 

.44 

.45 

....lb. 
 lb. 

.  bulk,  U.  S.  P  lb. 

Tartaric.  err»tal*,  U.  S.  P.. .  .lb. 

Trichloroacetic,  V.  S.  P  lb. 

Acetone,  drum*  lb. 

Alcohol,  denatured,  complete  gal. 

Ethyl.  190  proof  gal. 

Amyl  Acetate  gal. 

Camphor,  Jap,  refined  lb. 

Carbon  Bisulfide  lb. 

 lb. 

n,  U.  S,  P  lb. 

e,  U.  S.  P  lb. 

4,  U.  S.  P  lb. 
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Glycerol,  dynamite,  drum*  lb. 
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Pyridine  gal. 
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Potato,  Jap  lb. 

 ftv, 

 «lb. 
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Black  Mineral  Oil.  29  gravity.. .  gal 

'Oil,  No.  3  lb. 

...lb. 
 lb. 

I  Oil,  crude,  f.o.  b.  mill.  .lb. 

Linseed  Oil.  raw  (car  tot*)  gal. 
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..gal. 
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Copper,  electrolytic  lb. 
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Lead,  N  Y  lb. 

Nickel,  electrolytic  lb. 
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Silver  oi. 

Tin  lb. 

Tungsten  Wolframite  per  unit- 
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FERTILIZER  MAT 


5.12'/, 
1.50 
.12'/. 

1  1 
.04'/. 
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47.00 
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3.25 
4.75 


Ammonium  Sulfate,  export.  ..100  lb*. 

Blood,  dried,  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y  unit 
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Calcium  Cyanamldc,  uflit  of  Am- 
monia  

Pi*b  Scrap,  domestic,  dried,  f .  o.  b. 
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Phosphate  Rock,  f.  o.  b.  mine: 

Florida  Pebble.  48%  ton 
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3.50 
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4.50 

3  .50  8s  .10 
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2.75  a  .10 


15 
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3  OS 
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43 
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5.40 
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1.73 
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.04'/. 
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4  75 
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3.50*  .10 
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Crude* 

Anthracene.  80-85%  ">■ 

Beaten*,  pure  gal. 

Creaol,  U  S.  P  lb. 

Cresytlc  Acid.  97-99%  gal 

 lb 

 ib. 

 f> 

Xylene.  2  del.  dist  range  gal. 

 Ib. 

ft. ... ,  lb. 

Dtszoic  tech-  .....•*•••*>•  ■ 

Bfoeuocr'*  lb. 

Cleve's  lb. 

(".annua  lb. 

H  lh. 

Metanille  lb. 

Monosulfonle  F  lb 

Nephlhionlc,  crude  lb. 

Nerile  ft  Wiothcr'i  lb. 

Fhlbalic   lb. 

 lb 

 lb. 

Tob.aV  lb. 

Aminoasobenxcne  lb. 

Aniline  Oil  lb. 

For  Red  *». 

Aniline  Salt   lb. 

Anthraqulnoae  .lb. 

Bcnxaldehyde,  tech  lb. 

U.  S.  P  lb 

Benzidine  (Base)  lb. 

Benzidine  Sulfate  lb. 

Diamlnopbenol  -lb. 

Diaoisldine  lb. 

pDicblorobcn.eoe  lb. 

I  Ib. 

 lb 

Dlnltrobcoscne  lb. 

Dlnltrotoluene  lb. 

Diphenylaoinc  lb. 

OSdt  lb. 

HrdroquJnot  ,b 

Metol(Rbodol)  lb. 

MonocbJorobeosene  lb. 

MonoetbyUailin*  lb. 

s-Napbthylamins  lb. 

4-Naphthylamlnt  (Sublimed)  lb. 

t-Naphtbol.  dist  lb 

 lb. 

 lb. 

 lb. 

Rectified  (OU  Mb-bane)  lb. 

p-Nltropbeaol  

a-Nitroaodimethylnnuloe  lb. 

e-Nltretolucne  lb. 

r-Nltrotolucne  lb. 

K»-Phcnylen*diamine  lb. 

e-Phenylentdiamme. . .    lb. 

Ptttbalic  Anhydride.   lb. 

PrlmuUa*  (Bmae)  >b. 

R  SWU  lb. 

 lb. 

U.  S  P  lb. 

rSalt  lb. 

i  Naphthlonate  lb. 

 *k. 

ToHdine  (But)  lb. 

Toluidlne.  mlied  lb 

o-Toluidine  lb. 

P-Toluidine  lb. 

ss-Toluyleiiedlamlne  lb. 

Xylidine,  crude  lb. 


June  1 

.75 
.27 
.1* 
.90 
.08 
.10 
.28 


1  SO 

2  25 
no 

i 

1.30 

3  23 

i  in 

1.60 

i  : , 

.75 
1  4.) 
.40 

.30 
.30 

! 

.19 

28 
1.75 

.45 
1.50 
I  00 

.75 
5*0 
8  00 

.15 
1.40 

.48 

.25 

.80 

.80 
1.55 
8.75 

.14 
2.15 
38 
2.25 

-38 

.90 

.85 

.12'/, 

.  13«/. 

.75 
2.90 

.15 

.90 
1.15 
1.75 

.55 
3.00 

.75 
1.75 
2.25 

.70 

.70 

.80 
1.40 

.44  - 

.27 
1.25 
1.15 

.45 
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COAL-TAR  COLORS 


...... 

>>•■*•*..*■••*•#••< 


. .  •  ■ .  .lb. 
......  lb. 


1.00 
1  50 


.75 
.27 
.18 
.on 
.08 
.10 


1.80 
2.20 
.*> 

1  70 

1.30 
3  25 
1.10 
1.80 
2.75 

.70 
1.40 

.40 

■  i 

.30 

2  25 
1  . 2.', 

1S> 
.4- 
2H 

1.78 
.46 

1.50 
.90 
.75 

•  50 

8.00 
.15 

1.40 
.4.". 


1  M 
8.76 

.14 
1.15 

.38 
1.25 

.38 

.90 

.85 

.12V, 

.13V. 

.75 

2  90 
.15 
.90 

1.15 
1.75 

.55 
3.00 

.75 
1.75 
2.00 

.70 


1.40 
.44 

.27 
1.26 
1.15 

.41 


1  00 
1.50 


 lb. 

Blue  2B  Ib. 

Brown  R  Ib. 

Fajt  Red  Ib. 

Yellow  lb. 

Violet,  cone   .lb. 

Chryfcophenine,  domestic  lb 

Congo  Red.  411  Type  lb. 

Pmnutinc,  domestic  lb. 

Oil  Colon 

Black  lb. 

Blue  lb. 

Orange  Ib. 

Red  III  Ib. 

Sc*ritH  Ul 

YtUow  lb. 

t  Oil.  soluble  lb. 

 lb 

Blue,  domestic  lb. 

Brown   lb 

Oreen  Ib. 

Yellow  lb. 

Chroma  Color* 

.Blue,  bright  lb 

,  Red.  20%  paste  lb. 

>G  lb. 

Chrome  Black,  domestic  lb. 

Imported  lb. 

Chrome  Blue  lb. 

Chrome  Oreen.  domestic. ....... .lb. 

Chrome  Red  lb. 

B  lb. 


,  O,  oomouc  

,  OO   lb. 

Brown  R  ■  .lb. 

Bismarck  Brown  O  lb. 

Chrysoldlo*  R  lb 

Chrysoidlne  Y  lb. 

Oreen  Crystals.  Brilliant  Ib. 

Indigo,  20%  past*  lb. 

Fuchxin  Crystals,  domestic  Ib. 

Imported   .lb. 

Magenta  Acid,  domestic  Ib. 

Malachite  Oreen,  crystals  Ib. 

Methylene  Blue,  tech  lb. 

Methyl  Violet  3  B  lb. 

Nlg.osine.  spU  sol  Ib. 

Water  sol.,  blue  Ib. 

Jet  lb. 

Pbosphine  C,  domestic  Ib. 

Rhodamine  B,  extra  cone  Ib. 

Victoria  Blue,  base,  domestic  Ib. 

Victoria  Oreen  lb. 

Victoria  Red.....  lb. 


June  I 

2  50 

.80 
180 
6  90 

8  00 
8  00 
4  00 

2.00 
7.50 
2.60 
1.50 
1.9S 
1.00 
.85 


.in 
.70 
1.66 
2  35 
2.00 
1.10 
2  00 
.90 

3 


.70 
.80 
1.40 
1.65 
1.00 
1.25 


.20 
.70 
.33 

i  m 

.90 


5  00 
1.10 
1.00 
1.25 
2.20 
1.00 

1  M 
2.00 

2  80 


1  50 
4.15 

.V) 
1.00 

.75 
.75 

3 

.85 
4.60 
12.00 
4.25 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
.70 
.60 
.90 
7.00 
16.00 
6.00 
2.50 
7  00 
7  00 


fuoe  15 

1.50 
.80 
1  WO 
8  80 

8  00 

8.00 
4.00 
1.00 
7.50 
1.50 
1.80 
1.98 
1.00 


.70 
1.05 
1.85 

2.00 
1.10 
2.00 
.90 
3.00 


.70 
.80 
1.40 
1.85 
1.00 
1.25 
.90 


.70 
.38 
1.00 


3.00 
1.10 
1.00 
1.36 
8.80 
1.00 
1.80 
1.00 
1  80 


1.60 
4.16 
80 

100 
.75 
.75 
3- SO 
.86 
4.60 
11  00 
4.35 
2.71 
1.7J 
2.7* 
,-n 
.60 
.90 
7  00 
18.00 
8.00 
1.50 
7.00 
7.00 
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'  "NOGRAPHS 


ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS 
"/MERCURY 


About  4O0 
Pcgti  6x9  uu, 
ttif  (ofrrt. 
bound  in  dark 
biut  liaik, 
stamped  tn  %nt4. 

PRICE 
*4.50 


By 

FRANK  C.  WHITMORK,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
Northwestern  I'nivcrsity 


No.  3  in  the  series  NOW  READY 


Brief  Table  of  Contents 


C  ii  i  r 

Chat. 


1     Historical  Outunb.  CMAr.  7. 

2.     GSMSBAL  MBTHOOS  Or    PBSPABINO  OBOANIC  MtHirH 

Compounds.  Chap.  8. 
1.  From  organic  tuli.tr  4 — 2.  Mereuration  by  mrrcuric  oxide. — 
3.  Addition  to  unsaturated  compounds. —  4.  Mereuration  of  Chap.  9. 
halogenatrd    acetylenes   ami   ethylenes. — 5.   Mercura'ioo  of 
aromatic   compoundi  by    mercuric  acetate. — 6.  Reptacemeut  Crap.  to. 
of  certain  acid  groups  by  mercury.  Chap.  II. 
Chat.  3.   Gixnu.  hmm  and  Rbactions  or  Uboanic  Mbb- 
cubv Compounds,  Chap.  12. 
I.  Reaction  with  acids. — 2.  Reaction  with  banes, — S.  Reaction  Chap.  1J. 
with  inorganic  sulfides. — 4   Change  from  compounds.  RHgX, 
to  compounds  RiHg — 5,  Reaction  of  compounds  KrHg  with  Chap.  14. 
mercuric  salts. — 6.  Reaction  with  halogens. —  7,  Reaction  with 
halldes  and  cyanides  of  metals. — 8.  Reaction  with  halides  of  Appbk.  A. 
non-metals. — 9.  Reaction  with  organic  halides.  — 10.  Reaction  Appsjm.  B. 
with  metals.  Appbn.  C. 
Chap.  4.    A:  bvl  Mumr  Compounds 

Mbbcubv  Compounds  Obtainrd  pbom  Olbpines  and  Apprn  I) 

Acnnuis  Appbn.  E. 
Mbbcubv  Compounds  raOM  SaTubaTBD  and  1'xSaT- 

ubatrd  Alcohols.  Inoick* 


Chap.  S. 
Chap.  6. 


Mbbcuby  DaaiVATivss  or  Fatty  Ant*  and  Rblatbd 
Compounds 

Mbbcuby  Dbbivativbb  op  Aldehydes,  Ketones. 
Amides,  and  Rklatkd  CoMPOUNDS- 

Mwcinir  Dbbivativbs  op  Abomatic  Htdbocabbons 
and  NrTBO  Compounds. 

Mbbcuby  Dbbivativbb  op  Abomatic  Amines. 

Mbbci  by  Dbbivativbb  or  Phenols,  NaphThols,  and 

Rblatsd  Compounds. 

Mbbcubt  Dkbivativbs  op  Abomatic  Acids. 

Mummy  Dbbivativbs  op  Abomatic  Kbtonbs.  T««- 

pbnbs.  and  related  compounds. 

Mbbcubv  Dbbivativbs  op  Hbtsrocvclic  Compounds, 

Azo  Compounds,  and  Abomatic  Ab&bnicals. 

Analysis  op  Oboasiic  Mbbcubv  Compounds. 

List  op  Pbopbibtaby  Mbbcubials. 

Uibuocbaphv  op  Biological  and  Pharmacological 
Wobk  with  Obganic  Mbbcvby  Compounds, 
supplbmbntaby  blsliooraphical  llsts. 
List  op  Patbnts  Dbalino  with  Oboanic  Mbbcubt 

CuMPOtrNOS. 


The  publication  of  these  monographs  marks  a  distinct  departure  in  the 
policy  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  serious 
attempt  to  found  an  American  chemical  literature  without  primary  regard 
to  commercial  considerations. 

Dr.  VVhitmorc's  book  is  the  third  in  the  A.  C.  S.  series.  Dr.  Falk's  "The  Chemistry  of  Enzyme  Ac- 
tions" and  Dr.  Lind's  "The  Chemical  Effects  of  Alpha  Particles  and  Elections"  have  already  appeared. 
For  additional  information  regarding  the  series,  write  to  the  Chemical  Catalog  Company. 

At  the  number  of  copies  of  Dr.  Whitmore's  monograph  is  limited  your  early  retertation  it  solicited. 

The  CHEMICAL  CATALOG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ONE  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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"\Some  Important 
Rlter  Facts 

It  is  poor  policy  to  skimp  on  filter  press  installation. 
Buy  presses  that  will  stand  up— that  will  spell 
economy  from  the  day  they  are  installed  and  give 
the  utmost  in  service  and  capacity. 
United  Kilter  Presses  are  strictly  high  class  equip- 
ment, built  for  the  requirements  of  present 
day  filtration  problems.    Note  their  con- 
struction and  the  design  of  plate  and  frame. 
They  are  different  from  the  ordinary  run  ot 
filter  presses  and  appeal  to  discriminating 
buyers  because  of — 

(I) — Cloth  Saving  Feature!. 
I  .'i    High  Washing  Efficiency. 
i3> — Seil  alignment  of  plain  and  frames 
(4) — Improved  design  of  drainage  surfaces 

I  nitcd  Filter  Presses  are  built  under  exact- 
ing requirements,  complete,  in  our  own 
factory  and  are  backed  by  a  country-wide 
field  organization. 

We  suggest  that  you  send  for  bulletin  J-50 

and  complete  information. 


Untied  FiJrEr-s 

COD  POB/ITION 

MM  MM  i*x»it  MMfUMlS  mSRmSS  rarr»  cux* 
tax  ^         Jla  tf.V  YOOX  LmAmjMm  CsSi 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  VALVES 


SPECIFY  THE 

Hard  Lead  Alloy 

ACIMET 


Special  attention  is  then  to  export  orders. 
We  are  prepared  to  cooferatt  vitk  our 
customers  in  ail  parts   oj  the  world. 
Representation  in  joretgn  countries  is 
open  for  neiotiation  uttk  responsible 
concerns. 


Trade-Mark  Reg. 

Acid  Resisting 

VALVES 

Patented 

The  Acimet  metal  used  in  these  valves  is 
an  indestructible  alloy  composition  used  ex- 
clusively in  Acimet  Valves. 

Acimet  Valves  have  shown  100%  efficiency 
in  controlling  sulphuric  acid  in  any  strength, 
also  many  other  corrosive  liquids. 

Let  us  know  your  valve  troubles,  just  state 
the  size  and  chemical— we  will  send  you  an 
Acimet  Valve  for  trial. 

The  Cleveland  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

4608  Hamilton  Ave.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Pacific  Coast  Office:  Mills  Blda..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


1 


FRKFFLO  VALVE 

Sectional  Vie* 
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ANILINE  OIL 


(an  Intermediate  ) 

"/  ^HF,  aim  of  this  advertisement  is  not  only  to  exhibit  the  origin  of  Aniline 
J.    Oil,  and  its  place  in  Industry,  but  also  to  show  the  essential  service  of  the 
National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  in  producing  it. 


Chemists  and  technical  men  have  long  been  familiar 
witn  Aniline  and  its  derivatives,  but  the  great  business 
public  does  not  fully  realize  the  scientific  complications 
involved  in  the  commercial  development  of  this  impor- 
tant intermediate 

The  mines  and  quarries  contribute  the  raw  material; 
chemists  have  worked  out  its  various  possibilities;  indus- 
tries worth  billions  of  dollars  have  adapted  it  to  use. 

It  is  the  basis  of  many  coal  tar  dyes;  of  many  health- 
restoring  pharmaceuticals.  It  is  the  base  of  one  of  the 
most  important  high  explosives.  It  is  an  important  agent 


in  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  chemicals  that  find 
application  in  the. rubber  and  photographic  industries. 

It  therefore  follows  that  much  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  Aniline  Oil;  hence  a  standardization  of  its 
quality  must  be  fixed  and  maintained. 

Exceptional  sources  of  supplyof  the  basic  raw  materials 
are  at  the  disposition  of  the  National  Aniline  &  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  Inc.,  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product. 

The  Company  pledges  itself  that  "National"  Aniline 
Oil  shall  be  uniformly  high  in  quality,  standard  in  grade, 
and  plentiful  for  the  industries  of  America. 


When  you  thirik  of  Intermediates — think  of  "National" 

National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 


21  Burling  Slip,  New  York 


Akron 
Boston 
(Chicago 
Hartford 
<  lliarlotte 


on (real 
Toronto 

l'ro\  iilcm-e 
Philadelphia 
San  Franciwo 


NATIONAL  QUALITY 
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V. 


iff 


i/ii 


Awarded  certificate  of  merit  by 
i  h.-  Franklin  Institute. 


(Write  for  descriptive  matter) 

Cable  address  "BRAUNDKUG" 
All  codes  used 


HAYS  CO,  Recorders  will  cut 
down  your  Fuel  Bills. 

With  fuel  bills  and  freight  bills  such  a  large  item  in 
operating  costs,  small  plants  arc  finding  it  worth  while  to 
save  from  io^'0  to  25%  by  burning  their  fuel  more 
efficiently. 

Firemen  working  from  the  charts  of  the  HAYS 
AUTOMATIC  CO,  and  DRAFT  RECORDER  know  all 
the  conditions  conducive  to  efficient  combustion.  They 
know  the  correct  draft,  thickness  of  fuel  bed,  how  to  in- 
telligently control  the  dampers,  everything  necessary  to 
maintain  the  highest  possible  percentage  of  CO*.  Nat- 
urally they  work  for  high  records,  which  mean  additional 
savings  for  you. 

Complete  description  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
in  your  plant  will  be  sent  on  request. 

BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 

FOUNDED  1SS2 

584  Mission  St.      ::     San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

LABORATORY  APPARATUS,  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
CP.  CHEMICALS,  ASSAY  SUPPLIES,  ACIDS, 
CHEMICALS    FOR   METALLURGICAL  WORK. 

Inventors-  -  Manufacturers— Eiporters— Importers 
"Wc  know  now  10  pack  for  *iport" 

I  .os  Angeles  House 
THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 


.  .  a  »  a  a  a  a  ■  a  a  a  •  a  a a  Va  Va  ~ft  aft  a  Va ft  aba  b  aba  b  a  b  ?  b  a  b  ata • a • at  a  b 
Va  m a b  a •  a  -  a  mm  mm » a ft a • a  ft  a a a • a • a  ft  a • a b  a • a • a  b«  b  a  b a  b  a  b  a b  a  ft  a 


••a  a  a 


■  ■■■I  II II  E-H^-ViWUM 


Even  the 

Finest  Meshes 

;   of  perfect   Wire   Clorh  and 
Rek-Tang  Screens  arc  double 
1   crimped  to  insure  uniformity. 

These  screens  will  give  service 
•   until  the  wire  is  worn  too  thin 

to  retain  the  weight  of  the 
!   material  being  screened. 

■  Ludlow-Saylor  screens  are 
made  of  iron,  brass,  copper, 
steel  or,  where  acid  comes  in 
contact  with  the  screen,  phos- 
phor bronze. 

J/ie,  Ludiou)~Saijlor 

^ire  Co  111  jm  113} 

St.  I>ouis  Missouri 


l  S  creening  Purpose 


1  a  a  • 


■  ■  ft  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  a  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  a  a  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ft  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  •  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
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See  that  your  Power  Plant  Apparatus 
is  Monel  equipped 


GAUGES 

The  Reliance  Gauge  Column 
Co. 

The  Foxboro  Co.,  Inc. 
Simplex  Valve  k  Meier  Co. 

FANS  AND  BLOWERS 

American  Blower  Co. 
Buffalo  Forge  Co. 
Garden  City  Fan  Co. 

GASKETS 

U.S.  Indestructible  Gasket  Co. 
Akron  Metallic  Gasket  Co. 
Goerze  Gasket  &  Packing  Co. 
The  Gasket  Supply  Co. 


r— ] 


CONDENSERS 

WeMingbouse  Electric  k 
Manufacturing  Co. 

GOVERNORS 

Waters  Governor  Co. 
The  C.  E.  Squires  Co. 
Northern  Equipment  Co. 
S.  C.  Regulator  Co. 

INSTRUMENTS 

The  Bristol  Company 
Lewis  M.  Ellison 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg 
Taylor  Instrument  Co. 
Foxboro  Co. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Jos.  W.  Havs  Corp. 
American  District  Steam  Co. 


DIESEL 
ENGINES 

De  La  Vergne  Machine  Co. 
Nordbeig  Mfg.  Co. 


VALVES 

The  C.  E.  Squires  Co. 
The  Fisher  Governor  Co.,  Inc. 
Mason  Regulator  Co. 
Consolidated  Engine  Stop  Co. 
G.  M.  Davis  Regulator  Co. 
Foster  Engineering  Co. 
Ford  Regulator  Co. 
Schutte  k  Koerting 
Ruggles-Klingemann  Mfg. 
Co. 

Pittsburgh  Valve,  Foundry  It 

Construction  Co. 
The  Lunkenheimer  Co, 
Pratt  k  Cady 
Walworth  Mfg.  Co. 
Edward  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Star  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 
Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 

Inc. 

A.  W.  Cadman  Mfg.  Co. 

Everlasting  Valve  Co. 

Kennedy  Valve  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Coale  Muffler  4  Safety 
Valve  Co. 

J.  E.  Lonergan  Co. 

Powers  Regulator  Co. 

Illinois  Engineering  Co. 

Yarnall  Waring  Co. 

Nelson  Valve  Companv 

Amcrican  Foundry  k  Con- 
struction Co. 

Pittsburgh  Reinforced  Braz- 
ing k  Machine  Co. 

Jenkins  Bros. 

Henry  Vogt  Machine  Co. 

National  Regulator  Co. 

Powell  Valve  Co. 

Lagonda  Mfg.  Co. 


METERS 

Bailey  Meter  Co. 
Worthington  Pump  and 

Machinery  Corp. 
Pittsburgh  Meter  Co. 
Equitable  Meter  Co. 

SOOT  BLOWERS 

Everlasting  Valve  Co. 
Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  Co. 

PRESSURE  REGULATORS 

Mason  Regulator  Co. 
National  Regulator  Co. 
Foster  Engineering  Co. 
Koylston  Steam  Specialties  Co. 
Equitable  Meter  Co. 
Ford  Regulator  Corp. 
S.  C.  Regulator  Mfg.  Co. 
Julian  D'Este 


TRAPS 

Wright  Austin  Company 
Sarco  Company 
The  Fisher  Governor  Co.. Inc. 
The  C.  E  Squires  Co. 
Teinpleton  Mfg.  Co. 
Elliott  Co. 


PUMPS 


COMPRESSORS 


Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 


TURBINES 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co. 

The  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co. 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 

Corp.,  Ltd. 
DeLaval  Steam  Turbine  Co. 
The  American  Brass  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 


The  Viking  Pump  Company 

Blackmer  Rotary  Pump  Co. 

American  Well  Works 

Worthington  Pump  and 
Machinery  Corp. 

TwinvoluiePump&  Mfg.  Co. 

Chas.  S.  Lewis  k  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Pump  k  Com- 
pressor Co. 

Manistee  Iron  Works  Co. 

EXHAUSTERS 

Schutte  k  Koerting 

AIR  SEPARATORS 

Elliott  Company 


THIS  is  a  partial  list  of  manufacturers  who  insure 
the  proper  performance  of  their  products  by 
writing  Monel  metal  into  their  specifications. 

I  is  as  strong  as  steel  and  has  practically  the 

It  is  unaffected  by 


it  acids  and  simply  will  not  rust.  The  re 
isb. 


The  name  Monel  Identifies  the  natural  nlea*l  allor  —  67<  nick*!. 
t»%  co<>r«r  and  5%  other  tnatals— produced  by  Tha  International  , 

Nickel  Company.  Monel  products  Include  Monal  bloeae.Monel  roda.  /  tj ,/>teml 

Monel  catlings.  Monel  sheet.  Monel  wire,  Monel  strip  .lock,  atff  /   H  L 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

Producer!  of  Metallic  Nickel  in  the  forma  of  Ingot,  Shot,  Electrolytic  Catbodea-  99«/i,#  Malleable  Nickel, 

67  Wall  Street  New  York  City 
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BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

SACCHARIMETER 

THEL  TE5T 

IN  OUR  STOCK  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 


Of  StRVICF. 


No.  44470.    B.utch  A  Lomb  S*ceh*rlm.t.r 


In  the  development  of  this,  the  first  American  made  Saccharimctcr.  the  manufacturers  have  been  in  close  con- 
sultation with  a  large  number  of  representative  sugar  chemists  in  the  U  S  .  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  as  well  at  with  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  The  instrument  in  both  its  optical  and  mechanical  features  is  in  accordance  with  specifications  originally 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  above  mentioned  scientists 

While  of  simple  and  rugged  construction  as  required  in  a  commercial  instrument,  several  new  optical  and 
mechanical  features  tending  toward  case  and  convenience  in  manipulation  have  been  embodied  in  the  construction. 

Illumination  is  provided  by  means  of  a  100-Watt,  concentrated  filament  Mazda  lamp,  placed  in  a  well-ventilated 
lamphouse  with  an  owning  in  the  side,  over  which  is  placed  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  which  becomes  the  light  source.  Be- 
tween the  light  source  and  the  polarizer  is  placed  the  glass  filter,  which  supplants  the  cell  Tor  holding  the  bichromate  solution 
ordinarily  used  or  the  purpose  of  light  purification.  The  filter  has  the  same  optical  properties  as  15  mm  of  6%  potassium 
bichromate  solution  and  may  be  instantly  removed  from  the  optical  system  by  means  of  a  push  rod,  actuating  a  lever 
attached  to  the  filter  mount  The  end  of  this  rod,  located  at  the  observation  end  of  the  instrument,  is  easily  accessible 
to  the  observer.    This  is  of  particular  advantage  when  dark  solutions  are  being  measured. 

The  polarizer  is  of  the  Jcllct  type  made  of  one  prism  with  a  fixed  half-shade  angle  of  approximately  7s.  The 
quartz  compensation  is  of  the  single  wedge  type  The  scale  and  vernier  are  engraved  on  closely  adjacent  plates  of  glass. 
In  this  way  the  troublesome  black  dividing  line,  which  exists  l>etween  the  vernier  and  scale  of  all  metal  scales,  is  entirely 
eliminated  For  the  sake  of  additional  ease  in  estimating  fractional  parts  of  tenths  of  sugar  degrees,  the  ends  of  the  scale 
and  vernier  lines  overlap  slightly.    In  this  way  estimation  of  0.025  degree  sugar  may  be  easily  and  accurately  made. 

The  scale  field  is  illuminated  by  the  same  source  which  provides  light  for  the  polarized  field.  The  light  reaching 
the  scale,  field,  passe  through  a  filter  similar  to  that  used  in  the  observation  system,  so  that  the  scale  field  and  he  polarized 
field  have  the  same  color.  Furthermore,  the  illumination  of  the  scale  fie'd  is  controlled  so  that  it  is  comparable  in  density 
to  that  of  the  polarized  field  at  the  end  point.  These  features  tend  greatly  toward  comfort  and  the  elimination  of  fatigue, 
which  is  of  importance  when  a  long  series  of  observations  is  being  made. 

44425.  Saccharimeter,  Half  Shade,  Bauach  &  Lomb.  as  above  described,  with  Jcllct  Polarizer,  for  tubes  up  to  400 
ram.  and  with  scale  engraved  on  glass  reading  from  —  30  to  +110  degrees  sugar  based  on  standard  weight 
of  2fi  warns;  with  attachable  electric  light,  and  one  each  100,  200  and  400  mm  tubes.  In  case  with  lock  and 
key  $525.00. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


ARTHUR  H.  THOMAS  COMPANY 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL  AND  EXPORT  MERCHANTS 

LABORATORY  APPARATUS  AND  REAGENTS 

WEST  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  U.S.A. 
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"HURRICANE"  DRYERS 


for 
Chemicalsj , 
Paints, 
Colors, 

Dycstuffs 


SAVE 
Steam,  Labor, 

Time, 
Floor  Space 


"Hurricane"  Truck  Tray  Dryar 

TRUCK  TRAY  DRYERS- CABINET  TRAY  DRYERS-CONTINUOUS  APRON  DRYERS 

Suitable  for  drying  any  material  which  must  be  dried  by  indirect  heat. 
Tell  us  your  drying  problems  and  we  will  tell  you  the  answer* 
Our  research  department  and  engineering  staff  are  at  your  service  at  all  times. 

The  Philadelphia  Drying  Machinery  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FOR  A  BETTER  PRODUCT 


How  can  you  make  your  product  better?     That's  what 
every  progressive  manufacturer  is  aiming  at  these  days. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  weak  link  in  the  mixing  end  of  your 
process.    Proper  mixing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  manufacture  of  many  products. 

Our  SEAMLESS  jacketed  kettles  and  mixers  are  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  many  well-known 
quality  products.  We  have  an  agitator  for  every  mixing 
requirement — sizes  1  to  1000  gallons — covers  for  vacuum 
or  pressure  work. 

Ix;t  our  Engineering  Department  help  you  solve  your  mix- 
ing problem. 

Write  for  our  complete  Catalogue  jVo.  $ 

Sowers  Manufacturing  Co. 

1303  Niagara  Street  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Style  "A-D"  Double  Motion  Agitator 
50  to  800  Gallons 


NEW  YORK 
Arthur  E.  Howlett 
25  Church  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
B.  It  PtlhMhy 
Merchants  Ezoh.  BIdg. 


Adopt  The  Dopp 
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S  uccessf ully  Used  For 
Recovering  Liquids 

Our  Vacuum  Drum  Dryer  has  been  successfully 
ised  in  processes  for  recovering  liquids  which  pass  off 
with  the  moisture  during  the  drying  process  and  are 
-ecovered  in  the  Surface  Condenser. 

_  Many  liquid  materials  can  be  utilized  for 
various  new  purposes  by  reducing  them  to  pow- 
Icred  form.  This  process  is  very  easily  performed 
n  our  Vacuum  Drum  Dryers,  which  drv  the 
water  out  of  liquids  containing  solids,  reducing  it 
:o  powdered  form. 

The  illustration  shows  a  Dcvine  Vacuum 
Drum  Dryer  used  for  reducing  food  products 
rom  liquid  to  powdered  form.  Chemicals.  Dyes, 
Food  Products,  Pastes,  Extracts.  Milk.  etc..  are 
Iricd  in  our  apparatus  from  liquid  to  powder  in 
jne  operation. 

Write  for  Bulletin  102-A. 


J.  P.  DEVINE  CO. 

1382  CLINTON  ST. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

*  E.  ilr.d  St..  JAS.  LIVINGSTON.  LTD.  Adams  ft  Co 
New  York  City        LONDON,  ENG.        Havana,  Cuba 


RICHARD 
HUDNUT 


BtXfry  of  Prrfumt  Store,.  Tank,  at  Ik,  Plant  o)  Ritkard 
HtUnnl.  Nrw  York 

Richard  Hudntit  k  another  raccearful  manufacturer,  who  b 
»*  fiRSfi  Vo!?  "■««««•  ,Cla»  Lined  Steel.  The  fine  quality  o' 
R.rhard  Hiidnut  Perfume.  ••  maintained  at  all  time,  by  Ibe  S  of  non- 
corrosive  gl.*»  lined  container.,  .uitable  (or  both  miiin/.nd  .forage  our 
Throughout  tbt,  general  field  you  will  find  our  equipment  «- 

THE  PFAUDLER  CO. 

2,"£uiltT  B",ld,na.  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

Nat \£T"  BWg-       1441  9SBSH  Bld«-       206  Sharon  Bid.. 

New  i  ork  Chleaao  flan  Francucn 

.  w     .         FOREIGN   AGENCIES:  '  ° 

Enamelled  M.ta  Product.  Corp..  Ltd..  M  Kins. way.  London.  W.C.  J, 
England.  Mauri  Broa.  ft  Thomaon.  Ltd..  UJ-IJl  Caatlereagh  Street 
„  _  8ydnay,  Auatralla 

Set  oar  exhibit,  Booth  No.  J 1 9.  at  the  National  E.poeition  ol  Chemical 
 ladmtnea.  New  York  City,  week  of  September  12th 


ThU  advertisement  la  one)  of  a  eerie*  Illustrat- 
ing the  varied  application,  ol  Ftaudler  Claaa 
Uned  Steel  to  the  CHEMICAL  and  ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES. 

CLIP  THE  COUPON  BELOW. 


.1921. 


The  Pfaudler  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.   

Gentlemen: 

Pleaae  aupply  roe.  without  obligation  on  my  part,  with  in- 
formation regarding  the  rue  of  Clan   Lined  Steel   in  the 

 Indaatry.    In  particular  I  am  interested 

in  Mixing  Tanks  □       Storage  Tanki  Q    q 

Nature  of  product  bandied  

Pill  in  above  blank  .pace.. 
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ANTIMONIAL  SHEET  LEAD 

Never  Buckles  or  Sags 

To  prolong  the  life  of  your  tank,  use  Hoyt  Antimonial  Sheet  lead. 
Antimonial  sheet  lead  for  tank  linings  is  unequalled  when  the  temperature 
of  the  acid  does  not  exceed  220°  F. 

Tensile  strength  DOUBLE  that  of  chemical  sheet  lead. 

Specific  gravity  of  f>r<  Antimonial  sheet  lead  is  5^  lighter  than  chemical 
lead. 

The  greatest  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  our  sheet  are  not,  however,  due 
to  its  chemical  resisting  property,  but  to  the  very  high  elastic  limit  and  tensile 
strength  of  this  alloy.  The  high  elastic  limit  gives  the  material  the  property  of 
expanding  and  contracting  under  varying  temperatures.  This  means  practical 
freedom  from  repairs  and  much  longer  life  for  linings  manufactured  of  this  metal. 

New  catalogue  ready 

HOYT  METAL  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


ST.  LOUIS 


NEW  YORK 
TORONTO 


GRINDING  EFFICIENCY 


is  attained  by  using  a  Straub 
model  F  4  mill. 

Grind  a  poison,  then  change 
over  to  a  foodstuff,  without 
cleaning  up. 

Sounds  homicidal,  but  is 
not^— 


WHY? 


One  Power  Unit 
Several  Units 
for  Grinding 


Because  it  embodies 


the  ability  to  use  an  individual  grinding 
unit  for  each  product. 
Thus  a  change  can  be  made  from  a  poison 
to  a  foodstuff  without  cleaning   up  by 

simply     changing  grinding  units 

If  you  havt  a  grinding  problem,  consult 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Company 

3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Eastman  Organic  Chemicals 

DURING  the  past  month  the  following  chemicals 
have  become  available: 


1029  * 
1038  * 
1020  * 
1043  * 
1034* 
1026  * 
1028  * 
1019  * 


Adipic  Acid 
Iso-Amyl  n-Caprylate 
I  so- A  my  1  n-Sulfide 
Cyclohexene 
Cyclohexyl  Acetate 
Diethyl  o-toluidine 
Diethyl-p-toluidine 
Dimethvl-o-toluidine 


1041  * 
1027  * 
381  * 
PI 042  * 
1036  * 
1031  * 
1018  * 
1040  * 


Ethyl  Alpha- Bromopropionate 
Ethyl  Dibromoacetatc 
n-Heptyl  Alcohol 
Hydriodic  Acid  (57%) 
Naphthalene  Tetrachloride 
Phenylurethane 
n-Propyl  Oxalate 
Tetramethyl-p-phenylenediamine 


Of  the  above  list  all  those  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  have  been  prepared  or 
purified  in  our  laboratory. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Research  Laboratory    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


You  Have  Wished  For  a 

FUSEL  OIL  Substitute 

Here  It  Is 

BUTANOL 


ACETONE,  U.  S.  P. 


Commercial  Solvents  Corporation 


Eastern  Sales  and  Export 

17  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York 


General  Office  and  Plant 
Terre  Haute, 
Indiana 


I  Aiidr<->< 

"COMSOLVENT"    NEW  VOKK. 


fen  m 


Google 
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EFFICIENT  APPARATUS  FOR 
THE  LABORATORY 


THE  many  valuable  properties  of  our  Quartz  (ilass 
Laboratory  Ware  make  it  almost  indispensable  in 
the  modern  Scientific  Laboratory.  Every  property  it 
possesses  is  a  reason  for  its  use. 

It  is  perfectly  Transparent  and  Non-Hygroscopic. 
The  melting  point  is  i6oo°  C,  while  the  working  limit  for 
ordinary  purposes  is  about  iloo°  C.  Co-efficient  of 
expansion  is  between  0-1000"  C-  .00000054  and  Specific, 
Weight — 2.22.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  unaffected  by 
most  acids 

Laboratory  Apparatus  of  all  descriptions  made 
under  scientific  direction  by  technically  trained  experts 
— Triangles,  Crucibles,  Combustion  Boats,  Tubes, 
Ignition  Spoons,  Flasks,  Dishes,  Beakers,  Test-Tubes, 
etc. 

Standard  Apparatus  for  prompt  delivery  and  special 
designs  supplied  on  short  notice. 

1 


Send  for  Catalog  I 
Lists: 

Quartz  Glass  Laboratory  Ware 
Scientific  Quartz  Mercury  Lamps 
Electric  Laboratory  Furnaces 
Laboratory  Thermometers 


Hanovia  Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Newark,  N<  J. 


CHRISTIE 
SEMI-DIRECT 
HEAT 
ORTER 


AS  AN  INVESTMENT 

Christie  Dryer*  —  the  utmo*t  in  perfection  of 
desucn  and  economy  of  operation — are  the  result 
of  20  years'  uncrating  study  of  the  problems  eo* 
countered  in  properly  serving  progressive  dryer* 

users. 

Your  investment  In  a  Christie  Dryer  is  certain 
to  pay  big  dividends.  Fuel  savings  ranging  as 
huh  as  Mi'~'c  are  quite  common — and  operating 
efficiency  shows  a  marked  Increase. 

Correct  distribution  of  beat  concentrates  on 
moisture  evaporation  alone.  Heat  in  the  ma- 
terial discharged  from  the  dryer  \m  wasted; 
Christie  Dryers  are  so  constructed  that  they 
absorb  the  excess  heat  before  the  material  leaves 
the  drying  chamber. 

If  you  are  contemplating  an  installation 
of  drying  equipment,  consult  our  engi- 
neers. Our  service  department  is  pre* 
pared  to  assist  you  in  a  practical  way. 

L.  R.  CHRISTIE  COMPANY 

SOI  People*  Bank  Building 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Cf.ft.Sai., 

DRYERS  -  CALCINERS-  COOLERS 


1 


Elevating 
Conveying 
Power  Transmitting 
Machinery 

Screw  Conveyors. 
Belt  Conveyor*. 
Bucket  Elevators. 


H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO. 

CHICAGO:  17th  and  We.tern  Ave. 
Nsw  York:    50  Church  St. 
Dallas,  Tex.:  709  Main  St. 
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Special  Apparatus  in 
Copper,  Iron,  Lead,  Etc. 

We  design,  build  and  install  all  types 
of  apparatus  for  evaporating,  heating, 
cooling,  pasteurizing,  distilling  and 
condensing  all  products  handled  in 
the  chemical  and  allied  industries. 


nibi  Z£1TL£R 
MaM  si  Uo,,  r.,^,,.4 
Ju.  II.  1*1*. 


Oar  Produeii  Include: 

Evaporators 
is  i"if  V  iW  mmhifitt  f#Hll 
Distilling  Apparatus 
rsaJiassvi  «aa*  pcWsdfc,  *rcl> 
imp t  sad  atraaai 

Extractors 
Ssfcs  mnd  0*tdajisa  safirryrrscs 

Vacuum  Pan*.  Kattlas, 
Condensara,  Coolsas 
Pastaurtaara 
Milk  Conctanslng 
Apparatus 
Tin  and  Land  Lfnad 
Apparatus,  ate.,  ate. 


2M«  rtlWo  , 

IsWbf  Iks 


TW  skasa  cat 
tbaa  «•«>  P.. 

aJssriasna. 


Our  "Zeitlcr"  Patented  Homogeneous  Lining  process  gives 
the  only  lining  absolutely  guaranteed  to  stand  up  under 
the  highest  vacuum.  Several  pans  illustrated  above  have 
been  in  active  operation  concentrating  citric  acid  since 
early  in  1918.  each  working  under  a  high  vacuum,  and 
the  linings  have  yet  to  show  a  tendency  to  sag,  creep, 
buckle  or  separate  from  the  outer  shell.  This  kind  of 
service  can  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  trying  to  operate  under  a  vacuum  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  apparatus  wherein  the  lining  is  simply 
soldered  to  the  outer  shell. 

The  design  of  our  apparatus  is  the  result  of  years  of  ex- 
perience in  this  line  and  conforms  with  the  most  modern 
and  accepted  engineering  practice. 

Oakland  Copper  &  Brass  Works 

Manufacturing  Chemical  Engineers 

Crnrrel  (Mates  aJlaf  Wth»: 

7th  and  Kirkham  St*.,  Oakland,  Cat 


10  S.  18th  Street 


CsUs  Addrsasi  'Zaidar"  A  ■  C— 
Fata  I 


GARRIGUE 
Evaporators 


Garriguc  Crude  Glycerine  Evaporator  Showing 
Calandria,  Salt  Boxes  and  Pump. 


Why  Argue 

about  the  theory  of  evaporation  and 
evaporator  design  when  Garrigue 
Ev  aporators  are  proving  their  efficiency 
and  economy,  year  in  and  year  out,  in 
actual  operation? 

Garriguc  Evaporators  arc  designed  to 
meet  your  individual  requirements. 

If  you  have  a  problem  of  concentration, 
why  not  avail  yourself  of  our  experience  ? 


WM.   GARRIGUE    &  CO. 

154  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Western  Office  and  Works:  Chicago. 
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Electric  Ignition 


PARR  SULPHUR  BOMB 

For  Organic  and  Inorganic  Sulphur 
and  Organic  Halogens  to  Replace 
the  Canus  Method. 

The  Standard  Calorimeter 
Company 

East  Mollne,  Illinois 


ELYRIA 


An  organization  of  specialists 
in  the  production  of  superior 
Acid-Resistant  Glass  Enamel- 
ed Iron  and  Steel  Equipment 
for  exacting  chemical  proc- 
esses. Our  consultation  and 
advice  are  immediately  avail- 
able. 


Write  for  catalogue  descriptive 
of  our  Chemical  Apparatus. 


ELYRIA  ENAMELED  Ss 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
ELYRIA,  OHIO. 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


See  our  eihlbit  at  the 
Seventh  National  Kipoution  of 
Chemical  Industrie* 
8th  Coast  Artillery  Armory.  New  York 
Week  of  September  12th 


Bausch  ®*  Lomh 
Abbe 

Refractometer 

THE  Bausch  cv  Lomb  Refractometcr,  Abbe  type, 
with  heating  prism,  is  for  the  determination 
of  refractive  indices  between  Nd  —  1.3  and  Nd  1.7  in 
fluiii  and  plastic  bodies,  such  as  oils,  fats,  waxes, 
foodstuffs  and  colloids.  The  refractive  index  is  read 
directly  from  the  graduated  circle.  The  accuracy  of 
reading  is  to  about  2  units  in  the  fourth  decimal  place. 

When  white  light  is  employed,  the  dispersion  is 
neutralized  by  the  Abbe  compensator,  the  mount  of 
which  is  graduated,  permitting  measurements  of 
mean  dispersion.  For  this  purpose  a  table  of  Dis- 
persion and  Conversion  value  is  furnished  with  each 
instrument.  We  can  supply,  at  an  extra  charge, 
tanks,  heaters,  etc.,  for  controlling  the  temperature 
uf  this  instrument. 

New  Price  In  Case  $ 3 20.00 

Write  for  special  circular 

OTHER  REDUCTIONS 

Dipping  Refractometcr  now  $200.00 

Saccharimeter  now  $525.00 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

402  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Franciaco  Waibinxtou 

Leading.  Ameruaa  Matter*  of  Optical  Measuring  Ins&umtnU. 
Fttoto- micro  graphic  Apparatus,  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes, 
Projection  Apparatus  (Batop'icoas).  Ophthalmic  Leasts  and 
Insttumsuis,  Range  Finders,  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Nary, 

1  Sirreo-Pritm  i  >•■  .  i'.,,.,  and 

other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 

better  and  further 
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Hydrogen-ion 
Calculator 

A  VERY  HANDY  TOOL 


•J*       M  •  • 

|J» 

.  •  '  - 


•  Mm  —  4 


11  ■  u 


•  Mi  w    «J  ' 


mi    *j»  ■ 


In  making  a  determination  of  the 
H-ion  concentration  of  a  solution  by  the 
electrometric  method,  the  actual  mea- 
surement is  one  of  potential  difference,  or 
voltage,  between  a  hydrogen  and  a  calo- 
mel electrode  in  contact  with  the  solu- 
tion. The  H-ion  concentration,  or  the 
p„  value,  must  then  be  found  by  ref- 
erence to  conversion  tables  or  by  calcula- 
tion from  an  equation. 

Price 

Partially  covering 

Have  you  a  copy  of  our  Ca 
Methods  and  Apparatus 
Ion  Concentrations? "  We 


The  H-ion  Calculator  is  a  slide  rule, 
which,  with  one  setting,  converts  the 
measured  voltage  into  the  corresponding 
t>„  orC„+  values.  The  conversion  may 
he  made  accurately  to  the  second  dec- 
imal place. 

The  Calculator  is  very  quick  and 
convenient  in  operation.  It  is  made  of 
heavy  celluloid,  and  measures  6  inches 
by  6  inches. 

50  Cents 

CO  it  of  manufacture 

talogue  C  75  "  Electrometric 
for  Determining  Hydrogen 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  one. 


LEEDS  &  NORTHRUP  COMPANY 

Electrical  Measuring  Instrument* 
4901  STENTON  AVENUE  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CROWELL 

Vacuum  Pumps 
Air  Compressors 
Positive  Pressure  Blowers 

The  total  absence  of  valves,  springs,  gears  or  unbalanced 
parts  gives  trouble-free  operation.  Our  customers  state 
that  their  Crowells  run  for  years  without  attention  other 
than  what  any  machine  will  require  to  keep  it  ill 
condition. 

Economical  in  floor  space  and  power.  Made  in  ten 
standard  sizes  from  i  to  400  cu.  ft.  per  minute  capacity, 
for  pressures  up  to  25  lbs.  or  a  vacuum  of  29'  to  50*. 

Crowell  Manufacturing  Co. 

319-21  Franklin  Ave.        Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  ABBE  REFRACTOMETER 

Precision  Model 

For  direct  reading  of  the  rcfractivity  of  liquids,  plastic 
and  solid  bodies  within  the  Nd  1.300  to  Nd  1.720  and  the 
percentage  of  dry  substance  (sugars)  in  liquids  from  0% 
to  90%.  Has  water  jacketed  prisms  for  temperature 
control,  compensating  device  for  use  with  daylight,  and 
the  following  exclusive  features  - 

Clamp  for  holding  alhidade  in  adjustment. 
"Slow  motion"  device  for  exact  setting  of 
alhidade. 

Compensating  eyepiece  with  screw  adjust- 
ment for  sliding  cell. 

These  optical  and  mechanical  refinements  render 
possible  readings  accurate  to  one-half  unit  in  the  fourth 
decimal  place. 

Certificate  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  with 
each  instrument  unless  this  privilege  is  waived  by  the 
purchaser. 

In  my  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Warren  P.  Valentine 

Maker 
Haddonneld,  N.  J. 
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Manufacturers: 
Watch  Your  Step 


"Be  optimistic,  but  be  careful"  is  the  slogan  of  many 
business  men  this  year.  A  tightening  up — a  healthy 
tendency  to  "watch  the  comers" — is  in  evidence  all 
along  the  line.  In  the  Laboratory'  Kewaunee  Furniture 
is  an  aid  to  greater  operating  efficiency  and  economy. 
It  is  better  designed— more  useful-  -and  it  is  better 
made— more  durable. 

Kewaunee 
Laboratory  Furniture 

is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  manufacturers.  It 
will  be  found  to  serve  economically  every  need,  making 
unnecessary  the  building  of  special  equipment.  Kewau- 
nee is  the  Standardized  High  Grade  Laboratory  Equip- 
ment of  America. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  you  regarding 
your  laboratory  equipment  and  to  give  you  the  benefit 
of  our  experience.  Address  all  inquiries  to  the  factory' 
at  Kewaunee. 


Desk  No  14  '  •• 
A  very  good  cornbinaUoo  for 
industrial  plants,  dark  room*,  schools 


LABORATORY     FURNITURE  ^/EXPERTS 


111    Lincoln  Bt. 


Maw  York  OSes. 
7*  Fifth  iTMH 


KEWAUNEE,  WIS. 


Chicago 
UtUt  Rock 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
Mioncapoli.  Kansas  City  Atlanta  Alexandria,  La 

Dcnvrr      Houston      Oklahoma  City  Los  An  teles  Spokane 


Columbus 
Jackson,  Miss. 


Phoenix 
Toronto,  Can. 


WILLIAMS 


On  any  job  of  crushing,  grinding,  shredding,  or  pulverising, 
Williams'  name  la  the  guarantee  of  the  beat  possible  result*. 

The  now  famous  patent  hinged  hammer  principle  was  not  only 
originated  by  Williams,  but  has  been  developed  by  Will  lama' 
engineers.  In  the  Will  tarns'  factories,  through  many  yearn  of  ex- 
perience with  crushing  and  grinding  problems. 

During  that  time  there  was  practically  no  job  of  reduction  that 
we  have  not  solved  auooeaafully.  The  Wllllama'  hinged  hammer 
principle,  plus  the  many  years  of  experience  In  applying  that 
principle  to  reduction  problems.  Is  at  your  service. 

Write  now  for  the  Williams  catalog  No.  202.  Or  better  still, 
give  us  full  Information  on  your  plana  and  let  us  submit  detailed 
data  on  your  particular  case. 


VtU&te&S  C&ME*NY 


St.  Louis.  Missouri. U.&A. 
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"MADE  IN  AMERICA" 


ANALYTICAL 
WEIGHTS 

No.  820 
Christian  Becker  quality 

with  makers'  name  on  each  box 
Thousands  of  sets  sold 

THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  THE  MARKET 

Suitable  for  students'  use  and  well  adapted  for  ordinary  Analytical  work, 
the  following  tolerances: 

200     100      60    20     10  6 
Error  limit  +  or  —  5     2  .5     1.5      1    .75  .75 

500     200     100      50     20     10  6 
Error  limit  +  or  —  .25     .  25     .  25     .15    .15     .1  .05 


Adjusted  to  within 


2 

.5 
2 
03 


1 

.6 
1 

.03 


grams 
mg. 
mg. 
mg. 


No.  830    Analytical  Weights,  brass,  polished  and  lacquered;  fractional  of  nickel  silver  and 
aluminum.    Each  weight  fitted  separately,  brass  weight  holes  velvet  lined.  Com- 
plete with  forceps  in  finely  polished  mahogany  box  with  hinged  cover  velvet  lined. 
20  50  100  200   grams  to  1  mg. 

$12.00     $14.50      $15.50       $18.00  set 
No.  822    Identical  with  No.  820,  but  in  mahogany  block  without  the  cover. 

50  100     grams  to  1  mg. 

$13.00      $14.00  set 

DIRECT  OR  THROUGH  DEALERS 


CHRISTIAN  BECKER,  Inc. 

Factory 

147-153  Eighth  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Main  Office:   92  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

Branches 

49  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
31  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


KOERTING 

Steam  Jet  Exhausters    Xo  Moving  Paris 


and  Compressors 

ar*  successfully  used  in  chemical 
works  for  compressing  and  rare- 
fying gases  of  any  kind 


CIHITTE 


HGOTHOtlP/0H  St* 
PtUKLPWl  P* 


No  Repair* 

Cost  One-fifth  that  of 
Air  Pump!) 

Simple  Installation 


Catalog  l-K 


5.  J 


Let  "Chemetar  Centrifugals  Pump  Your 
acids  and  chemical  solutions 


These  pumps  have  large  center  suction  and  dis- 
charge openings  which  may  he  turned  in  any  directions 
to  suit  pipe  connections. 

The  impeller  is  of  the  enclosed  type  made  of 
"Chemctal"  with  bronze  core.  Hand  finishing  of  all 
surfaces  reduces  friction  losses  to  a  minimum. 

Labyrinth  rings  or  impeller  and  casing  prevent 
leakage  from  discharge  to  suction. 

Nassau  Valve  &  Pump  Corporation 
ROCKVILLE  CENTRE,  N.  Y. 
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WILL  COMBINATION 
EXTRACTION  EQUIPMENT 

with  standard,  interchangeable  parts 


THIS  EQUIPMENT  has  been  used  in  our  own  laboratories  for  some 
time  past  and  recognizing  the  almost  unlimited"  utility  of  the 
assembly  we  offer  it  to  chemists,  who  will  find  it  valuable  for  operations 
such  as  extraction,  distillation,  sublimation,  pressure  filtration  on  a  com- 
paratively large  laboratory  scale. 

All  parts  may  be  utilized  in  other  operations  in  the  laboratory  and 
may  be  obtained  separately  from  us.   The  assembly  is  being  sold  at  a  price 
which  is  the  sum  total  of  the  individual  parts. 
All  parts  in  stock  for  immediate  delivery.  Special  circular  on  request. 


Products  for  Every  Laboratory 
Guaranteed  without  Reservation 


CuutwMf  •CHcmcuLi  ■  Laboratory  Apparatus 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Stokes  Rotary  Vacuum 
Dryers 

are  equipped  with 

Patented  Spiral  Agitators 

Low  Power 
Efficient  Agitation 
Rapid  Uniform  Drying 
Automatic  Complete  Discharge 


Send  for  Catalog 

F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Company 


Tabor  Road  at  Cedar  Grove  Station,  Olney  P.O., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  REFRIGERATION 
for  the  Chemical  Industry 

Absolute  reliability — the  prime  requisite  of  cooling  mediums  in  Industrial 
Chemistry— is  assured  when  the  low  temperatures  are  produced  by  YORK 
Mechanical  Refrigeration. 

The  cooling  required  in  crystallization,  the  recovery  of  highly  volatile  prod- 
ucts and  many  other  chemical  processes,  demand  a  refrigeration  that 
will  not  fail. 

YORK  Refrigerating  Machines  have  demonstrated  their  absolute  reliability 
by  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  satisfactory  service,  which  has  given  them 
a  high  reputation  throughout  the  refrigeration  world. 

Many  Chemical  Plants  throughout  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries 
are  using  York  Mechanical  Refrigeration  in  the  production  of  pure  chem- 
icals—with safety  and  economy.  If  you  require  Refrigeration  in  your  busi- 
ness, we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  investigate  the  York  Systems. 

YORK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

(lie  Making  and  Rcfriatratlna  Machinery  Eiclualvdy) 

YORK,  PA. 
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The  Right  Acid  Pump 


Furnished  either  Belt  or  Direct  Drive 


"United" 
Lined  Products 

Lead.  Tin,  Brat*  or 
(Jopper-Llned  Iron 

Pipe,  Lead  or  Tin- 
lined  Valve*. 
LrMt]  or  Tin- lined 
Tanki  and  Kelflea. 
Hard  Lead  and  Tin- 
lined  Acid  Pump* 
Lead  or  Tln-eo»er- 
•d  Pip*. 

I  .nil  ..r  I  ,...  r- 
ed  Coils. 

Chemical  Appa- 
ratus Covered  nt 
Lined  with  Lead  ..r 
Tin.  i 


"United"  Hard  Lead  Cen- 
trifugal Acid  Pumps  are 

the  most  efficient  Pumps  for 
the  moving  of  acids  and  acid- 
ulous liquids.  Self-lubricat- 
ing with  large  internal  grease 
glands   supplied  by  com- 

Eression  grease  cup.  Outside 
earings  self-oiling  and 
equipped  with  self-aligning 
thrust  bearing  with  thrusts 
running  in  oil  and  properly 
housed. 

"United"  Acid  Pumps 

should  beatwot  kinyourplant. 


Write  for  Catalogue 


R  exacting  determinations,  the  chemist  will  find 
Frcas  Electric  Constant  Temperature  Ovens, 
Incubators,  etc.,  as  unsurpassed.  They  have 
earned  that  reputation  from  thousands  of  satis- 
fied users. 


R 


EASONS:— Durability  of  construction. 
Heavy  asbestos  transite  with  cast  aluminum 
frames  and  insulated  lining. 
Regulation— Freas  Metallic  thermo-regulator. 
Automatically  controlled. 


E 


ASE  and  simplicity  of  regulation— once  set  re- 
quire no  further  attention. 


BSOLUTELY  automatic,  they 
are  constant  and  dependable 
over  long  periods    of  un-  ™ 
attended  operation. 

I  END  for  descriptive  literature 
I  of  the  different  types  of  Freas 
apparatus  designed  to  meet 
the  need  of  every  laboratory 
requirement. 

taM  Incubator    Noa.  M  and  40 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers  in  Dependable  Laboratory  Apparatus 

Sol*  *afenfee«  «na*  Mmnntmcturmrw 


See  our 
Exhibit 

at  At 

SEVENTH 
NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

KrwYorkCity 
Sept.1217  M 
1921  J 


The  Thermo  Electric  Instrument  Co.,  Big££a  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


MAKERS  ALSO  OF  THE  THELCO  LINE 
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We  offer  herewith 

Thermometers 

for  immediate  delivery 

Chemical  Thermometers  engraved  on  stem,  each  nitro- 
gen filled,  with  air  expansion  bulb,  well  annealed  in 
cardboard  tubes. 


1 10*  C  or  equivalent  F  per  doi.  f  9.00 

150*    "  "         "   "  1000 

200*    "  "    "  11.00 

280°    "  "         ■   "  12.00 

300'    "  "         "   "  13  00 

360°    "  "         "   "  H00 

Prfcion   Thermometer*,  engraved   on  ilrtn, 


0-40°  C  in  1-5  each 


5-3  00 


Ditto,  with  enclosed  milkslus  Kale.  0-50°  C  in 

IV  each  »3  SO 


Beckmann  Thermometers,  each 


.  no  00 


Other    Thermometers    and    Hydrometer*   in  all 

range*  Price*  upon  request 

"SCIENTIFIC"  for  SATISFACTION 

We're  Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  bif  h- grade 
Chemical  Claaaware  and  General  Laboratory  Suppllea. 

Let  ua  quote  on  your  requirement* 

Scientific  Utilities  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturer!.  Importer*,  Ei  port  era 

18  East  16th  Stre«t  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Henry  E.  Jacoby,  M.E. 

(Mambor  A.  S.  M  I 

Contracting  Engineer 

Chemical  Machinery  and  Equipment 

EVAPORATORS 
Single  and  Multiple  Effects 

DRYERS 
Vacuum  and  non-Vacuum 

FILTER  PRESSES 
Iron— Wood — Lead— Etc . 

DISTILLING  APPARATUS 
Iron — Steel — Copper — Lead  Enameled 

DRY  MIXERS  and  GRINDERS 
Especially  adapted  for  Dyestuffs 

TANKS,  KETTLES,  PUMPS  AND  ALL 
ACCESSORIES 

Let  Us  Estimate  On  The  Complete  Train  Of 
Apparatus  For  Your  Entire  Process 


95-97  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 


EVERYTHING  BUILT  IN  OUR  OWN  SHOPS 


ASK  ANY  ONE  OF  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  USERS  WHY 


are  leaders? 

They  will  tell  you  that-  - 

Sperry  Presses  meet  the  usual  requirements  with  ease  and  sureness, 
and  the  unusual  with  the  equal  ease  with  perfect  accomplishment. 
That  they  do  the  best  work  for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  holding  up 
under  the  greatest  stress  of  usage. 

That  in  chemical,  dye,  oil,  paint,  packing,  and  kindred  industries,  they 
can  be  wholly  relied  upon. 

That  the  variety  of  types  of  Sperrys  affords  the  users  the  choice  of  just 
the  press  for  each  especial  purpose,  and,  finally 

That  they  have  never  yet  met  with  a  filtration  problem  that  their 
Sperry  has  not  been  equal  to. 

Just  a  question.  Is  a  Sperry  in  your  plant  ? 
.-1  n  illustrated  catalog  is  sent  gratis  on  request. 


New  York  Aftnl: 
H.  E.  JACOBY 
95  Liberty  St., 
New  York  City 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO. 

Engineers  and  Manufacturers 
BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Pacific  Coast  Agtnt: 

B.  M.  PILHASHY 

532  Merchants  Ex- 
change Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WE  ARE  FILTRATION  ENGINEERS 
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For  rapid  filtration  and  clarification  of  acid  solutions  or  materials 
which  are  influenced  by  contact  with  iron 

SHRIVER 
WOODEN  CHAMBER  FILTER  PRESSES 

will   serve   your   purpose,   efficiently  and  satisfactorily. 

This  type  of  Shrivcr  Filter  Press  is  un-  During  the  process  of  filtration  the  ma- 
equalled  in  the  field  of  acid  filtration.  It  terial  does  not  come  in  contact  with  any- 
possesses  the  same  sturdy  qualities  that  thing  but  wood  or  special  acid-resisting 
characterize   all  Shriver-built  products.  materials  at  any  time. 

There  is  a  Shriver  Filter  Press  for  every  purpose. 

Write  for  Catalog,  stating  your  filtration  problems. 

T.  SHRIVER  &  CO. 


830  Hamilton  Street, 


HARRISON,  N.  J. 


swelling  and  contraction  in  tbc  plates, 
and  wash  channels. 


INDEPENDENT 

PATENTED  IMPROVED  WOOD 

FILTER  PRESSES 

A  distinctive  feature  found  only  in  our  press  is 
the  movable  field.     It  eliminates  trouble  from 
Our  method  of  construction  assures  alignment  of  feed 


INDEPENDENT  FILTER   PRESS  CO.,  Inc. 

WORKS  AND  OFFICE:  418  THIRD  AVE.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Telephone-South  7807-7808 


REDUCE  BOILER  ROOM  COSTS! 

Use  the  Coupon 

THE  WICKES  BOILER  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 

Gentlemen  :  Without  obligation  on  my  part,  I  would  like  to  read  your  educa- 
tional technical  bulletin  as  checked: 

Bulletin  2.    Aids  in  tbc  Selection  of  ■  Steam  Boiler  with  ■  Peep  at  the 
Wicket  Vertical  Water  Tube  Boiler. 

Bulletin  3.    Reducing  Cost!  in  the  Boiler  Room. 

Bulletin  4.    Minmiud'  and  Prevention  of  Air  Infiltration  Losses. 

Bulletin  5.    Saving  Coal  in  Steam  Power  Plants. 

Bulletin  a,    The  Utilization  of  Waste  Heat  for  Steam  Generation 

N«me   Date   

Rualneea  Address  

Home  Address  


Man  Stand.  Erect 
Cleaning 
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Information  Service — 
Machinery,  Equipment  and 

Supplies 

Members  of  (he  American  Chemical  Society y 
who  may  desire  information  concerning  any 
special  class  or  make  of  machinery,  equip- 
ment or  supplies  used  in  chemical  or  metal- 
lurgical operations,  are  invited  to  communi- 
cate with  the 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 

SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
IJO  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York 
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Lammert  Rotary  Vacuum  Pumps 
and  Pressure  Blowers 

—WIDE  RANGE  OF  TYPES  AND  SIZES- 

Ideal  for  Laboratory  Use 

Capacities  from  3'  ,  cu.  ft.  to  700 
cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute. 
Types  for  vacuum  to  within 
inch  of  the  barometer.  Adapted 
to  air-pressure  work  up  to  25 
pounds. 


4 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  A  3- 


Lammert  &  Mann  Co., 


Engineers  & 

215-21  N.  Wood  St. 


Machinists 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CO 


CARBONIC  GAS 

Of  exceptional  purity  for  use  in 
chemical  and  allied  lines,  manu- 
factured and  supplied  in  lique- 
fied form  in  cylinders  contain- 
ing twenty  and  fifty  pounds 
each  by 

NATURAL  CARBONIC  GAS  CO. 
NEWARK  NEW  JERSEY 


Sold  Under  Seal 

The  Grey  Cylinder  with  the  Red  Neck 
and  Lettering 

Every  Cylinder  Guaranteed  as  to  Quality. 

Every  Cylinder  Guaranteed  as  to  Weight. 

Put  up  in  20-Pound  and  50-Pound  Cylinders 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

NATURAL  CARBONIC  GAS  CO. 

Mcaellan  Street      NEWARK,  N.  J. 


doctor' 

DRYERS 


ONE  of  these  three  general  types  of  "Proctor" 
Dryers  will  give  you  unparalleled  satis- 
faction and  economy  in  drying  Chemicals, 
I.ithopone,  Paint  Colors,  Aniline  Dyes,  White 
Lead,  and  many  other  materials. 


Each  is  a  thoroughly  compact,  fireproof,  durable 
and  efficient  machine  that  works  on  a  depend- 
able, time-saving  schedule;  gives  mechanical  con- 
trol of  uniform,  perfect  drying;  requires  the 
minimum  of  time,  labor,  space  and  fuel  in 
operation. 


Built  to  suit  plant  conditions  and  to  give  any 
desired  capacity.  Installed  under  our  written 
guarantee  of  capacity  and  results.  Full  infor- 
mation will  be  furnished  without  the  least 
obligation  to  you. 

PROCTOR  &  SCHWARTZ,  INC. 

lotmarly  Tha  Philadelphia  Taitita  Mach'y  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Don't  Pay  a  Penalty 

to  Precedent 

Custom  and  habit  sometimes  exact 
an  unsuspected  tax.  Metal,  wood, 
rubber,  porcelain,  glass  and  many 
other  materials  are  essentials.  But — 
there  are  thousands  of  things  that 
can  be  made  better,  more  economi- 
cally and  more  efficiently  from  Dia- 
mond Fibre.  In  fact,  Diamond  Fibre 
is  daily  supplanting  other  raw  ma- 
terials with  decided  advantages  in 
cost,  labor,  quality  and  results. 

This  truly  remarkable  material  is 
almost  as  strong  as  iron — tougher 
than  words  can  describe — yet  lighter 
in  weight  than  aluminum.  It  has  an 
easy  workability  that  lessens  labor — 
is  adaptable  to  every  machining  proc- 
ess— or  may  be  bent  and  formed. 
Takes  an  attractive  finish  and  is 
practically  indestructible.  Its  light 
weight  saves  freight. 

We  produce  Diamond  Fibre  in 
standard  sheets,  rods  and  tubes,  or 
we  can  supply  you  with  special  forms 
machined  to  your  specifications. 

Have  you  a  problem?  Perhaps 
Diamond  Fibre  is  the  answer.  Maybe 
we  can  help.    Write  us  today. 

Dept.  19 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport  (near  Philadelphia),  Penna. 

Branch  Factory  and  Warehouse,  Chicago. 

OfflcM  In  Principal  Clttoa. 
In  Canada.  Diamond  Slat*  Flora  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


High  Power  Centrifugals 
Laboratory  and  Commercial 


International  Equipment  Co. 

352  Wum*  Ats.,  BRIGHTON 
BOSTON,  35,  MASS. 


HIGHEST  VACUUM 

Without  Water  or  Oil 
in  Cylinders 

The  Improved  "Pack- 
ard" Vacuum  Pump  is 
designed  to  give  the 
highest  vacuum  attain- 
able without  the  use  of 
water  or  oil  in  the 
cylinders. 

Thus  the  "Packard" 
Vacuum  Pump  is  suit- 
able for  any  operation 
requiring  a  high  degree 
of  vacuum. 

Although  better  results 
are  generally  obtained, 
wc  guarantee  a  vacuum 
of  29>4  inches  with  the 
barometer  at  30  inches. 


NO.  2  IMPROVED  "PA<;K.ARI>" 
VACUUM  PUMP 
Two  cylinder*   8-io  itrokt 

Can  bt  fined  far  any  drive  deiired- 


Full  details  on  request. 


Norman  Hubbard's  Sons 

267  Water  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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KESTNER 

EVAPORATORS 

are  evaporating  over  55.000,000  pounds  of 
water  every  hour. 

They  are  built  in  special  types  to  meet  every 
requirement 

Salting  Pans 

High  Concentration  Pans 
Multiple  Effects 
Horizontal  or  Vertical  Tube 

They  offer  the  following  advantages 

No  entrainment 

Absolute  air  extraction 

Shortest  time  contact  between  liquid 

and  heating  surface 
Highest  steam  economy 

Write  us  your  requirements 

Kestner  Evaporator  Company 

18th  Street  and  Allegheny  Avenue 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sulphuric  Add  Colli 

Guard  Against  Corrosion 

Br  installing  the  moat  ptrtntne nt  pipiof  material 

U.  S.  CAST  IRON  PIPE 

Carefully  manufactured  of  the  best  metal  analysis, 
it  Is  corrosion  resisting  to  a  bl(h  degree 

Write  for  flooA/.t 

United  States  ES  Pipe  Iwr,  Co. 

Ctninl  Office,   Burlington,   N.  J. 
Salma  Ufhcn. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO       BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

1421  Chestnut  Street    122  So  Mlcb.  Blvd.    American  Trust  Bldf. 
NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND       SAN  FRANCISCO 


71  Broadway 

PITTSBURGH 
Henry  W.  Oliver  Bide 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Plymouth  Bldg. 


I  ISO  B.  26th  Street       Wound  nock  Bldg. 
ST.  LOUIS  BUFFALO 
Security  Bldf.  957  B.  Perry  St. 

DALLAS 
Sooltard  Bldg 


—and  who  wants  to  waste  steam 
at  present  prices  of  coal  ? 

VXTTl'Il  coal  costing  as  high  ns  £1S  a  ton— 
*  »  and  often  hard  to  get  at  any  price  -it  is  far 
cheaper  to  put  in  enough  Steam  Traps  Sarco  to 
stop  loss  of  steam  through  condensation  than  to 
stand  the  alternative  of  big  waste  at  the  coal  pile. 
Steam  Trap  Sarco  puts  the  whole  question 
of  proper  trapping  vs.  waste  of  coal  on  an 
entirely  new  hasis  — 

//  pays  fi>r  itself  at  /mints  tchere 
a  bif!  trap  wouldn't  be  justified. 

You  ran  put  in  three  Sarcos  for  the  cost 
of  just  one  liucket  or  floor  trap  — thus  for  the 
same  expenditure  saving  three  time*  as  much  steam 
and  therefore  three  times  as  much  coal. 

Because  it  costs  only  one-third  as  much,  a  Sarco 
will  quickly  pay  for  itself  at  points  where  the  expense  of 
an  old-style  trap  wouldn't  be  justified.  And  after  paying 
for  itself,  every  ounce  of  steam  and  every  shovelful  of  coal 
it  saves  is  all  clear  gain- — for  the  upkeep  is  practically  zero. 
No  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order  or  require 
constant  adjustment  and  attention.  It  has  only  one  mov- 
ing part. 

Sarco  is  more  dependable  and  efficient  than  old- 
style  traps.  It  operates  automatically  —  on  a  simple  yet 
cxtrcmly  sensitive  and  responsive  system  of  liquid  expan- 
sion and  contraction.  So  positive  in  action  that  not  an 
ounce  of  live  steam  can  escape  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other. 

Drains  off  all  condensate  as  fast  as  it  forms — and 
immediately  returns  it  to  the  hot  well  —  while  still 
lift,  thus  requiring  less  coal  to  convert  it  back  into  steam. 
And  never  any  water  (condensate)  left  in  the  pipes  to 
freeze  overnight  or  over  Sunday. 

30  Days'  Trial 

We  arc  ready  to  let  Sarco 
demonstrate  its  superiority  and 
economy  right  in  your  own  plant 
by  sending  you  one  on  30  days' 
free  trial  without  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance. If  for  any  reason  you 
aren't  satisfied  with  its  perform- 
ance, if  it  doesn't  prove  that  it 
quickly  pays  for  itself  through 
the  coal  it  saves,  then  you  can 
return  it  and  it  won't  cost  you 
a  cent. 

Made  in  sizes  *  'i  in.  to  3  in.  for 
aiv  given  pressure  up  to  200  lbs. 
Booklet  No.  D-12  and  full  par- 
ticulars about  our  free  trial  on 
request. 

SARCO  CO.,  Inc. 

6  Park  Place,  New  York 

Buffalo  Chicago  Cleveland 

Detroit  Philadelphia 

STEAM  TRAP 

SARCO/ 
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CHROMEL,  the  original 
nickel-chromium  alloy,  cre- 
ated the  great  electric  heating 
industry  and  thereby  contributed 
largely  to  modernizing  the  world's 
chemical  laboratories.  In  nearly 
every  laboratory  will  be  found 
some  Hoskins  product— electric 
furnaces,  hot  plates  and  pyrom- 
eters—all embodying  Chromel. 
Write  to  vour  dealer  or  the 
Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawton  Ave. 
at  Buchanan  Street,  Detroit. 


PRODUCTS 


Bacto-Peptone 

has  stood   the  test  of  six  years  of  use  in 
laboratories  all  over  the  world. 

Dehydrated  Culture  Media 

arc  a  signal  advance  in  the  science  and  art 
of  bacteriology. 

Rare  Sugars,  "Difco," 

are  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  es- 
pecially suitable  for  bacteiiological  work. 

Other  Fine  Chemicals 

arc  gradually  being  abided  to  our  line  such 
as 

A  cid  Potassium  Phthalate,  Decolorizing 
Carbon,  Tyrosine,  Invertase. 

.Send  for  descriptive  bulletins  and  price  list.  "DIFCO"  products 
are  carried  in  slock  by  Ike  principal  dealers  in  Scientific  Supplies 

Digestive  Ferments  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


The  SILVERMAN  ILLUMINATOR  offers  important  advantages 
for  practically  every  application  of  the  microscope: 


■ — It  show*  more  detail. 

b — A  clearer  and  better  defined  plriur*  <•  presented 

to  tbt  »jrr  and  the  earner*, 
c — Several    oovel    method*  of  illumination  can  be 

produced 
d — It  aaec*  much  valuable  time, 
e    It  prevent!  eyestrain,  eve  fatigue  and  brain  fax. 
A  email  circular  tube  lamp  turrounds  the  objective  and  furniahes  a 
dlOueed  and  uniform  Ilium  nation  directly  where  it  it  needed.  Tbe 
Silverman  illuminator  marka 

A  Great  Advanco  in  Microscope;  Illumination 

for  **7a  h  v  all  thm  fret  fer  dtatrrt 

Write  for  Bulletin  45-A 

Ludwig  Hommel  &  Co. 

530-534  Fernando  St^  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


f — It  can  be  lowered  into  deep,  hollow  object* 
I — It  five*  excellent  retulU  foe  eery  low  power  work 
•u  well  as  for  higher  m»<ntfu  aitioni.  also  to  oil- 
immersion  work, 
h  —  It  cmn  be  used  with  any  Microscope,  ordinary 
or  binocular. 


A  near  era 
far  thm  mi'croicopr 


Leonard  Peterson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Minuficturiri  of 

High  Grade  Laboratory  Furniture 

for  Chemical,  Industrial  and  Metallurgical 
Laboratories 

Our  new  catalog  with  many  new  and  exclusive  designs  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  If  you  are  interested  in  high 
grade  equipment,  write  for  Catalog  No.  II. 

Matin  office,  Showrooms  and  Factory: 
1222-1234  Fullerton  At*.,  Chicago,  III. 
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For  Temperatures  of  all  Chemical 
Processes;   Kettles,  Stills, 
Retorts,  Dryers. 


New 


Brown  Recording 
Thermometer 

Write  Unlay  for  the  New  Brown  Rreordltur  Thermometer 
( 'iktalog,  wherein  are  Klven  the  15  Constructional  Advantage* 
and  their  application  to  the  varied  Industries.  Address  The 
Brown  Instrument Company, 4513  Wayne  Ave  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WRITE  TODAY -CAT.  62 


Have  Your  Own  Gas  Supply 


The  Tirrill  installation  has  the  approval 
underwriters. — does  not  affect  insurance 
rate*.  The  only  machine  made  which  miles 
the  fas  outside  ol  the  building. 

If  you  need  an  independent  gas  plant  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  a  Tirrill  Gas  machine  is  just 
what  you  want. 

A  Tirrill  will  furnish  uniform,  non-poisonous, 
smokeless,  and  odorless  gas  with  no  trouble  and 
practically  no  attention.  It  makes  gas  automat- 
ically from  gasoline. 

It  will  give  you  gas  for  your  chemical  or  metal- 
lurgical laboratory,  and  domestic  or  industrial  use 
if  you  want  it. 

Write  us  about  your  laboratory  or  other  heating, 
lighting  or  gas  problems;  and  we  will  send  you 
some  interesting  plans  and  suggestions  from  our 
fifty  years'  experience  that  will  help  you. 

TIRRILL  GAS  MACHINE  LIGHTING  CO. 
H"d,00s.TSBlsI«,^>  NEW  YORK. 


A  Harbor  Scene 
by  James  McNeil  Whistler  (1834-1903) 
Like  many  other  ureal  masters  Whistler  preferred 
Whatman  Drawing  Papers. 


The  Masters' 
Approval 

SINCE  177 1  the  world's  great  artists 
have  used  Whatman  Drawing  Papers. 

The  same  principles,  the  same  time-tried 
processes  that  have  made  Whatman  a 
world-wide  synonym  tor  mastery  in 
paper  making,  are  applied  in  manufac- 
turing 

'VC/HATMAN* 

MTERRtfERS 

Chemists  who  are  unacquainted  with 
their  present  excellence  should  make  a 
comparative  test.  All  dealers  in  Labor- 
atory supplies  carry  these  papers  in 
stock. 

Samples  trill  be  supplied  on  request 


H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

7-11  Spruce  Street  New  York 

Sola  Mill  Rrpmcntatives  for 
the  U.  S.  A.,  and  Canada. 
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LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

CHEMICALS 


Highest  Quality  Plus  Service 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES 


Establlthad  27  V 


A.  DAIGGER  &  CO.,  ch^ago 


MERCK'S  BLVE  LABEL  REAGENTS 

now  conform  to  the  requirements  in 

"STANDARDS  AND  TESTS  FOR  REAGENT  CHEMICALS" 


Published  in  1920  by 
D.  Van  Nostre.nd  Co.,  New  York 


MERCK  &  CO. 

45  PARK  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  NY. 


THE   S.   W.   SHATTUCK   CHEMICAL  COMPANY'S 

Molybdic  Acid 


FREE  SAMPLES 
ON  REQUEST 


SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 


THE  DENVER  FIRE  CLAY  CO. 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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These  Chemicals  are  Absolutely  C/ear 
and  free  from  all  Impurities 


When  your  talesmen  go  out  to  get 
orders  have  they  any  selling  point  over 
your  competitors  ?  How  about  the  clar- 
ity of  your  chemicals  ? 

The  uie  or  ■  .mall  ■mount  ol  F1LTER-CEL 
■  ii  your  filler!  would  absolutely  aaaure  you  of 
i.'/d-.  „l.  bavini  the  bi(hest  dearee  of  clanly 
Tbry  would  be  absolutely  fi««  fiotn  all  •limy 
and  gummy  jubilance*  which  art  liable  to  be 
lorrrd  through  the  ordinary  Altering  rqulp- 
mrnl  Your  aatomeo  would  be  armed  with  a 
convincing  telling  point,  namely  Tiitk  chem- 
■calf  arr  absolutely  pure  and  dut  to  our  apectal 
6liratioo  proceai.  they  will  retain  their  clarity 
and  color  permanently." 

In  addition  to  being  a  »le>  help,  FILTER- 
CEL  will  help  ipeed  up  the  6ttratlon  proceai. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  booklet  KK. :  andaee  how 

CELITE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

i  ii  ii  an  mi.-,    wmm m  Mi  i»««iiiM«tM<»iit 


:R-CEL^orCiaTitr 


CHEMICAL  PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 

SHEET  OR  PLATE  COPPER,  BRASS, 
ALUMINUM,  MONEL  METAL  OR  STEEL 

Tanks, 

Vacuum  Pans, 

Kettles, 

Evaporators, 

Condensers, 

Distilling  Apparatus, 

Vinegar  and  Yeast  Apparatus, 

Milk  Condensing  Equipment, 

Sugar  Refining  Equipment, 

Paint  and  Varnish  Kettles  and 

Storage  Tanks. 

Excellent  Plant  Equipment  to  fulfill  difficult 
Specifications. 

Your  Drawings  or  Specifications  sent  in  for 
estimate  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Groen  Mfg.  Co.  inc., 

Coppersmiths, 
4531  Armitage  Ave.         Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS 


WITH  SPOUT 


:i:5 

litA* 


:  •  f  I k. 


■ 


A  MOISTI  RE 
I'ROOK  SPOUT 
CONTAINER 
WHICH  POL'RS 
DRY  CHEM- 
ICALS. 

FIBRI  IN 
BODY  MINER- 
ALIZED NON- 
ODOROUS,  SO 
AS  TO  B  K 
ABSOLUTELY 
MOISTURE  PROOF. 

CREASE  RESISTING  PURE 
VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT 
LINED  IF  DESIRED. 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  fibre  cans,  round  and  irregular  shapes, 
with  fibre  or  tin  ends  embodying  sifter 
tops — plug  tops,  slip  covers,  semi. perfora- 
ted ends  and  dredges  of  various  kinds. 

These  fibre  containers  may  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  dry  chemicals  for  pharmaceu- 
tical or  other  purposes  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  a  package  from  which  contents 
can  be  sifted  or  removed  in  small  quan- 
tities from  a  plug  top  or  poured  out  in 
small  quantities  from  a  spout. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  these  contain- 
ers in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  are  equipped 
to  supply  them  in  large  quantities.  Our 
large  manufacturing  plant  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  fibre  can 
making  machinery  insuring  uni- 
formly satisfactory  quality. 


Quotation  submitUd  upon  request.    Writ*  for  samples. 

FIBRE  CAN  CORPORATION 

4145  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Better  ("bLUST)  Overhung  Agitating  Devices 

Our  agitating  devices  are  made  in  several  types  suitable  for  either  chain  or  belt  drive. 

Each  type  is  more  sturdily  constructed  than  any  similar  apparatus.  Stability  is  greatly 
increased  by  placing  the  bearings  on  vertical  shaft  higher  than  heretofore.  The  result 
is  greater  leverage,  positive  action  and  powerful  in  highest  degrees. 

Our  Worm  Gear  driven  agitator  is  a  complete  self-contained  unit  designed  for  EXTRA 
HEAVY   DUTY  where  other  equipment  is  in  doubt  and  can  be  arranged  for  in- 
motor  drive.    Needing  no  overhead  shafting,  belting,  etc.,  it  may  be  placed 


ASK  FOR  CATALOG  I 

GENERAL  MACHINE  COMPANY,  398  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CHAS.  PFIZER  &  COMPANY,  INC 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


81  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


CREAM  TARTAR 
TARTARIC  ACID 
ROCHBLLE  SALT 

SEIDLITZ  MIXTURE 


REPINED  CAMPHOR 
CITRIC  ACID 

TARTAR  EMETIC 
CHLOROFORM 

POTASSIUM  IODIDE 


BORIC  ACID 


BISMUTH  SUBNITRATB 


CALOMEL 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE 
RED  PRECIPITATE 
STRYCHNINE 
IODINE 


Also  a  full  line  of  Chemicals  for  Medicinal  and  Technical  Purposes 


LIGNONE 


A  colloid,  with 
many  possibilities 
undeveloped 


May  we  tell  you 
what  we  know  and  send 
you  a  sample? 


J.  S.  Robeson,  Inc., 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Take  Advantage 

of  the 

Professional  Directory 

of  the 

JOURNAL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  CHEMISTRY 

It  offers  excellent  publicity  at 

$2.00  per  insertion  for  a  1-inch  card 
$4.00  per  insertion  for  a  2-inch  card 
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PRECISION 

VOLUMETRIC 

GLASSWARE 

STANDARD 


Graduated  by  Weighing  at  20  0  C.  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Manufactured  by 

Griebel  Instrument  Co. 

Scientific  Glass  Apparatus 
and  Precision  Thermometers 


CARBONDALE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BAKELITE 


Some  of  its  Properties 
Infusible  High  dielectric 

Insoluble  Non-hygroscopic 
Of  great  mechanical  strength 

Chemically  inert 
Resistant  to  moisture,  steam, 
most  acids  and  chemicals 
Will  not  bloom  or  fade 
Specific  gravity  1.35 

GENERAL  BAKELITE  COMPANY 


TWO  RECTOR  ST 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


We  welcome  inquiries  from  manufacturers,  and  maintain  a 
research  laboratory  for  the  working  out  of  new  applications. 


Jor 
QUICK. 
ERRORLESS 
FACSIMILE 
COPYING 

¥ 

PENCIL  ■  DRAWINGS  •  BLUEPPJNTS  ■  MAPS  •  CHARTS 
TRACINGS  CATALOG  PAGES  ADVERTISING  LAYOUTS  Ek. 

PHOTOSTAT  PRINTS 

The  fastest  possible  method  of  obtaining  copies  of 
anything  and  everything;  Drawn,  Written  or 
Printed. 

At  Original  Size,  Enlarged  or  Reduced. 

The  Copies  are  Facsimiles;   They  Must  Be  Correct. 

The  Copies  are  Inexpensive;  They  Are 
Made  Directly  on  Paper. 

PHOTOSTAT  SERVICE 
CORPORATION 

299  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SS  Broad  Stmt.  Boaton  19  South  LaSatlc  St..  Chicago 

7  De-y  Street,  New  York  1102  North  American  Bid*..  Phila. 

429  Monadoock  Bid*  .San  r.ucivo    ItHhft  GSta., N.  W.,  Waiblaftoo 

Executive  Office:  Providence,  R.  I. 
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DEAL  DIRECT  WITH  THE  MANUFACTURER 
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DIVIDENDS  AND 
DYESTUFFS 

depend  upon  your  ability  to  keep  quality  up 
and  costs  down. 

You  have  simply  got  to  eliminate  all  guess- 
work from  your  product.  One  shipment  of 
a  fugitive  dye  will  do  more  damage  than  a 
fire.  You  carry  fire  insurance,  why  not  color 
fastness  insurance? 

IT  IS  SO  EASY  to  be  dead  sure  by  a  few 
hours  test,  how  your  color  will  behave  when 
exposed  to  the  summer  sun  that  no  progres- 
sive manufacturer  can  afford  to  stick  to  the  old 
unreliable  method  of  exposure  to  the  sky. 

THE  FADE-OMETER  tells  you  definitely 
and  quickly  just  how  permanent  your  colors 
are. 

You  can  go  to  your  customer  and  say  "Here 
is  something  O.  K."  You  can  know  that  it 
will  stay  sold,  and  will  sell  more  for  you. 

Bulletin  No.  40  "Testing  the  Fastness  of 
Dyed  Colors  to  Eight"  tells  a  lot  of  things  we 
believe  you  would  be  interested  to  know.  Let 
us  send  it  to  you. 

ATLAS  ELECTRIC  DEVICES  CO. 


359  W.  Superior  St. 


Chicago,  III. 


A1NS  WORTH 


A  iu  worth  Type  Q  Analytical  Balance 
With  Multiple  Rider  Carrier 
Capacity  200  grama    Senaitlvity  1-70  tn(. 

ANALYTICAL  BALANCES 

Will  Reduce  the  cost  of  your  laboratory  work 
by  combining  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  speed.  An  Ainsworth  bal- 
ance is  an  essential  to  efficiency. 

Send  for  Catalog  A-6 

Wm.  Ainsworth  &  Sons 


THE  I'RIXISION  r.\(.TOR> 


Denver,  Colorado 


FOR 

CONCRETE  FLOORS 

In  the  laboratory  or  in  the  plant  or  ware- 
house, wherever  there  is  activity  on  un- 
protected concrete  floors,  there  is  a  continual 
"dusting"  as  the  surface  of  the  floor  is 
ground  loose  by  contact. 


XJM* Cement  Filler 
mx.Mj.ww.  £ Cf.rU- m Floor Rwht 

stop  concrete  floors  from  dusting.  The 
cement  filler  enters  the  pores  of  the  con- 
crete and  acts  as  a  hardener  and  binder. 

You  not  only    stop   disintegration  with 

these  protective  products,  but  you  also 

protect  the  health  of  workers  and  safe- 
guard machinery  and  merchandise. 

Use  "R.I.W."  Protective  products  and  be 
sure. 

Write  to  the  Tech  Dept.  for  "R.I.W." 
booklets  on  concrete  floors  and  their  care. 

Toch  Brothers 

Technical  and  Scientific  Paint 
and  Vnnitk  Makerl  liner  184S 

320  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Wmku  Long  Ifland  Gtj,  N.  Y. 


iT>  7717/177 


\REM EMBER  IT'S  WATERPROOF] 

'•JSaSSaL 

STEEL  NEED  NOT  RUST'  I  ^ca  u.s.^r  or,. 
WOOD  NEED  NOT  ROT! 
.  NOR  CONCRETE  DUST! 
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Every  Possible  Kind  for 
Every  Possible  Purpose" 


ORES 
FERRO 


RogersBrown&Co. 


alloys     PIG  IRON  •  COKE 

CINCINNATI     B17TTALO    NEW  YORK    CHICAGO    PITTSBURGH     ST. LOUIS    CLEVELAND    BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 


If  your  Laboratory  is  stocked  with  any  other  than 

BISHOP  PLATINUM 

it  lacks  completeness,  for  it  lacks  Platinum  fabricated  under  the 

BISHOP  PROCESS 

one  which  we  ALONE  use  and  which  was  the  process  we  originated  as  the  founders  of  the  Platinum  Industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher  and  we've  had  over  78  years  of  it.    We  want  you  to  have  the  benefit  of  that 
experience  too. 

All  our  ware  is  made  of  specially  refined  stock  and  carries  an  absolute  guarantee.    Send  for  our  catalog;  it 
contains  some  valuable  information.    We  also  purchase  or  exchange  Platinum  scrap. 

J.  BISHOP  &   CO.    PLATINUM  WORKS,   MALVERN,  PENNA. 


PLATINUM 
APPARATUS 


When  a  manufacturer's  name  is  so  closely  associated  with  bis  product 
that  they  arc  scarcely  ever  thought  of  apart— 

When,  through  long  years  of  maintaining  a  high  standard,  he  has 
justly  earned  that  mysterious,  incalculable  asset,  good-will — 

You  may  rest  assured  that  high  quality,  right  prices  and  good  ser- 
vice (tho>«  essential  yet  overworked  words)  are  built  into  and 
about  the  product.    In  no  other  way  could  names  become  actual 

synonyms,  as,  for  instance — 

BAKER  PLATINUM 

This  association  of  ideas  is  something  of  which  we  are  proud.  We 
set  out  to  manufacture  all  forms  and  sites  of  platinum  ware  for 
chemical  and  physical  purposes;  to  produce  flawless  goods  of 
standard  purity  at  a  price  consistent  with  their  worth. 
We  have  succeeded  because  we  pvtntttd  our  products  and  our  integrity 
was  never  questioned. 
In  addition  to  regular  stocks  of  platinum  ware,  we  manufacture  special 
apparatus  to  order  and  reshape,  repair,  purchase  or  exchange  old  dishes, 
crucibles  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds. 


I 


QUOTATIONS 
on  rmquett 


BAKER  &  CO.,  INC. 

*  Refiner*  and  Workers  of  Pratinum  Gold  and  Silver,  _» 
O  J  "» 

30Cb.rchSUU-York     NmASULH^J.     5  S  W.b.  Ji ««  Qil««a 
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For  Concentration  of  such  ores  as 


LMd  Sulphld* 
Zinc  Sulphld* 
Chromlta 


Manganea* 

Pyrlt* 

Wolframite 


AJmandlte 

Nlckd 

Hematite 


Garnet 
M»4netlt» 


Type  "D"  High  Intensity 
Magnetic  Separators 

give  uouaualljr  high  recoveriei  in  every-day  arrric*,  with  very  moderate 
power  comuraption. 

Write  for  complete  Jmrcriptlon 
of  the  adeantaget  of  their  Ull 

Magnetic  Mfg.  Co. 

74*  Wlndlaka  At*.,  Milwaukee,  Wla. 


Typ*  "D"  Hlah  Intanalry  Separator 


Standard  Cells  for  Students'  Use 

Accurate  to  */i  Ol  i%  Hermetically  Sealed 

Mounted  on  Wooden  Stand 

Depolarizer  protected  against  action  of  light.  These  cells  are  of 
the  same  construction  as  my  Precision  Standards.  They,  how- 
ever, show  electromotive  forces  which  are  either  higher  or  lower 
than  that  accepted  as  standard  for  the  unsaturated  cell,  owing  to 
less  rigorous  control  of  the  concentration  of  the  cadmium  sulfate 
solution  than  is  maintained  in  setting  up  my  Precision  Standards. 

MARION  EPPLEY  (A.M.,  Ph.D.)  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Phyaico-Chemlcal  Apparatus 


Seven  ^Yems  Experience 

—  as  Consulting  Chemist  and  Engineer 
has  convinced  this  expert  that  for  the  hand* 
ling  and  circulating  of  fruit  juices,  vinegars 
and  related  food  products  there  is  no  safe 
substitute  for  — 

ACE -Hand  Rub] 

Tanks  andUtensus 


What  is  true  in  food  products  industries 
holds  equally  well  in  many  chemical  fields.  The 
problem  of  avoiding  contamination  of  costly 
solutions,  plus  the  economy  of  reducing  over- 
head through  absence  of  corrosion  immediately 
suggests  Acc  Hard  Rubber  Equipment. 

Why  not  ask  our  Chemical  Laboratories  for  a 
report  on  Ace  Hard  Rubber  as  applied  to  your 
own  individual  chemical  handling  problem? 


fete*-**  1 

Sate?"**  c,t'- 

*>  „■  t.  Mai  JN  of  fcr?  i°"n«. 


American  Hard  Rubber  Comi 


,  11   Mercer  Street. 

lampNew  York  ,  N.Y. 
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Overcome  Gas  Troubles 
with 

Burrell 

Gas  Masks 


Protection  with  Com- 
fort for  men  working  in 

Chlorine  &  Sulphur 
Dioxide 


Diamond  Alkali  Co. 
Ptnna.  Salt  Chemical  Co. 
Eiiunin  Kodak  Co. 
E,  L  duPoat  d*  Nemouri  Co 
Eastern  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Chemical  Co. 
Granelli  Chemical  Co. 
S.  D.  Warren  Co. 
Kipawi  Co. 


IN  USE  BY 

National  Aniline  *  Chemical  Co. 
Itekooaa-Edwarda  Co. 
Hew  Jericy  Zinc  Co. 
Roeaaler  &  Uaastacher  Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Abirih,  Power  &  Paper  Co. 
Dominion  Pulp  Co. 
Crown  WiULamelte  Paper  Co. 
and  other*. 


Writ.  Ur   Bull. tin   No.  fj 


Mine  Safety  Appliances  Company 

Chamber  of  Commerce)  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Commerce  Bldf. 

PITTSBURG.  KAN. 

368  Market  St.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

First  National  Bank  Bldf.. 

BENTON,  ILL. 

403  Monadnock  Block. 

CHICAOO.  ILL. 

WILKES  BARRE,  PA. 


808  Poet  St., 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 
2400  N.  Broad  St.. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
2320  Clermont  St.. 
DENVER.  COLO. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldf  . 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 
BLUEFIBLD.  W.  VA. 


•Everything  for  Mine  and  Industrial  Safety" 


Stop  and  consider  what  absolutely  ac- 
curate volumetric  glassware  means  to 
the  Chemist. 

We  strongly  advise  that  you  get  in  touch 
with  us  and  become  convinced  that  THE 
EMIL  GREINER  COMPANY'S  Grad- 
uated Volumetric  Glassware,  ordinarv 
or  those  made  according  to  the  Bureau 
ot  Standards  requirements,  is  the  best 
obtainable. 

Our  experience  since  1881  as  glassblowers 

has  proved  our  reputation  to  be  one  of 

honest  values  and  work. 

Our  factory  is  excellently  equipped  for 

Glassblowing,  Etching,  Engraving  and 

Grinding. 

A  word  as  to  service — it  is  prompt  and  efficient. 
Let  us  supply  your  needs. 

The  Emil  Greiner  Company 


55  Fulton  St.  45  Cliff  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  MARK  ON  YOUR  PLATINUM  WARES 


I  .ike  the  carat  stamp  on 
gold  or  sterling  on  silver, 
this  mark  signifies  chem- 
ical ware  of*  platinum  re- 
fined to  that  degree  of  pur- 
ity required  by  the  leading 
chemical  authorities. 


It  also  means  that  no 
pains  are  spared  in  the  proc- 
ess of  hand  hammering  to 
give  greater  density  thereby 
insuring  longer  life. 


At k  for  Catalog  F-tS 


AMERICAN  PLATINUM  WORKS 


N.  J.  R.  R.  Ave.  at  Oliver  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


New  York:  Charlei  Engelhard,  30  Church  St. 


A  FEW  SPECIALS  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES: 

WOULFF'S  BOTTLES,  8  L..  i  Necks  regular  $8.—;  SPECIAL  $5  — 

other  Woulff's  Dottles  in  stock  also. 
FILTERING  FLASKS,  with  side  tube  (neck  a  little  long,  otherwise 

of  best  quality)  250  cc.  capacity  regular  S — .50;  SPECIALS — .25 

SAME  500  cc.  capacity  regular  $—.75;  SPECIALS — .50 

other  filtering  flasks  up  to  4  liter  capacity 

FUNNELS,  pressed  glass,         diameter  regular  S  135:  SPECIAL  $—.90 

SAME  ixA'  diameter  regular  S— .00;  SPECIAL  S— .65 

FILTER  PAPER,  smooth,  white,  best  American.  33  cm  regular  S  x.io;  SPECIAL  S— 80 

All  other  sizes  and  brands  carried  in  stock  and  supplied,  prices  and  description  on  request. 
All  goods  offered  subject  to  prior  sale. 

MEYER  CAMERA  &  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

89  THIRD  AVENUE,         -         .         NEW  YORK 
ESTABLISHED  1910 
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MADE  IN 


PHILADELPHIA 


THERMOMETERS 

for 

ENGINEERING 
WATER  CIRCULATION 
BRINE  LINES 
COLD  STORAGE 
LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL  PLANTS 
POWER  HOUSES 
ICE  HOUSES 
AMMONIA  GAS 
FLUE  GAS 
MAX.  &  MIN. 
VARNISH  MFRS. 

Writ*  for  Bulletin*  C  1  &  E  1 

Precision  Thermometer 
&  Instrument  Co. 

randywlna  Street 


BRANCH  OFFICBS: 
Baltimore:  Builders'  Kschange. 
Chicago:  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Montreal:  179  Delorunier  Ave. 
New  York:  IS  Warm  St. 
Rochester:  721  Granite  Bldg. 
Sao  Francisco:  Mills  Bldjt. 
St.  Loula:  3324  S.  Jefferson  Ave. 


Extra  Large  Wood  Tanks 


For 
Paper  Mills, 


Plants, 

Etc. 

Excellent 
Manufacturing 


Large  Tank 
Requirement*. 

Prompt 


Wt  fecr ntly  installed  a  special  machine  for  handling  excrpuooslly 
large  tanks,  aucb  at  blow  pita,  acid  taaka,  etc.  This  machine  will 
handle  atock  12  iochca  thkk:  30  inches  wide;  any  length;  dress  all 
four  sides;  tongue,  groove  and  dctcI  each  piece  all  at  one  operation, 
thereby  insuring  perfect  joints  and  *  uniform  thickness  of  each  piece 
in  the  finished  tank. 

We  mention  this  merely  to  illustrate  that  we  are  in  shape  to  handle 
the  largest  Tanks  required. 

We  always  carry  a  food  stock  of  ?  inch  and  3  inch  clear  Loimmni 
Red  Cypreae  as  well  as  clear  Washington  Fir,  and  usually  can  give 
you  prompt  shipment  on  your  Tank  requirement*. 

Tank!  with  stirring  devices,  agitator*,  etc.,  also  tanks  on  wheels. 

I  of  Tank  work. 


Write  at  once  for  our  catalog  No.  10  or  see 
Chemical  Engineering  catalog 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co. 


PFANSTIEHL  CHEMICALS  ARE  PURE 


4^ 

cR 


PFANSTIEHL  RARE  SUGARS 

The  standard  for  bacteriology 

PFANSTIEHL  LABORATORY  CHEMICALS 

The  highest  standard 

PFANSTIEHL  AMINO  ACIDS 
SPECIAL  CHEMICALS  COMPANY 

TO  TMl  CMCMICAL  IMOCfOtOCMCC  Or 

Highland  Park.  III. 


POWERS-  WEIGHTM  AN  -  ROSENGARTEN  CO. 

Manufacturing  Ctfimtists 

FOUNDED  1818 


CHEMICALS 

Medicinal    Technical  Photographic 


Specify  P-W-R 
Original 


Complete  List 
on  Request 
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Hess-Ives 
Tint  Photometer 


Will  maintain  a  reliable  record 
and  control  of  your  color  work. 


Instrument  with  rtll.tt.cbmtnt  for  liquidi 

It  is  based  on  entirely  scientific  principles 
and  accurately  measures  color  values  of 
both  liquids  and  solids  numerically.  This 
measurement  is  a  definite  determination 
of  the  amount  of  each  of  the  primary 
colors  and  of  black  and  white  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  color 
to  be  measured. 

Recommended  for  use  with: — 


Celluloid 

Oils 

Chemicals 

Oil  Cloth 

Clays 

Paint 

Dental  Products 

Paper 

Dyes 

Pigments 

Flour 

Rubber 

Glass 

Silk 

Glue 

Soap 

Ink 

Sugar 

Lacquer 

Syrup 

Lard 

Textiles 

Varnish 
etc. 


Complete  description  sent  upon  request. 


COMPANY 

Laboratory  Apparatus 

153-157  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^  "NEWARK 


L3 


New  U.S.  Standard  Sieve  Series. 
Adopted  by  all  Scientific  Bodies. 

This  screen  scale  is  a  departure  from 
any  refetence  to  mesh,  and  is  desig- 
nated by  an  arbitrary  number.  It  is 
essentially  metric.  A  sieve  having  an 
opening  of  one  M  M  is  the  basic  one. 
The  sieves  above  or  below  are  related 
to  it,  by  the  use  of  the  fourth  root  of 
two,  as  the  ratio  of  the  width  of  one 
opening  to  the  next  smaller  opening. 


U.  S.  STANDARD 

Sieee     |  OPENING 

MM  Inch 


SIEVE  SERIES 

Wire  Diameter 
MM  Inch 


|H 

8.00 

.315 

1  85 

.073 

3 

8.72 

.265 

1.85 

.085 

3H 

5.88 

.223 

1.45 
1.27 

.047 

4 

4.78 

.187 

.050 

« 

4.00 

.157 

1.12 

.044 

0 

3  3'i 

.132 

1.02 

.040 

7 

2  83 

.111 

.92 

.038 

8 

2.38 

.004 

.84 

.033 

10 

2.00 

.070 

.76 

.030 

12 

1.68 

068 

.89 

.027 

u 

1.41 

0557 

.81 

.024 

10 

1.19 

0468 

.54  . 

.021 

18 

1.00 

.0394 

48 

0187 

20 

.84 

.0331 

.42 

.0165 

B 

.71 

.0278 

.37 

nun 

30 

.50 

.0234 

.33 

.0129 

M 

.50 

.0197 

.20 

.0113 

40 

.42 

0168 

.25 

.0098 

45 

.35 

.0139 

.22 

.0085 

SO 

.30 

.0117 

.188 

0074 

ap 

.25 

0098 

.162 

.0004 

70 

.21 

.0081 

.140 

.0058 

80 

.177 

.0070 

.119 

0O47 

100 

.149 

.0059 

.102 

0O40 

120 

.125 

0O49 

.086 

0034 

140 

.105 

.0041 

.074 

0029 

170 

.088 

.0035 

.063 

.0025 

200 

074 

tkii'y 

053 

0021 

230 

.082 

nivj-, 

.048 

.0018 

270 

053 

00.' 1 

.041 

.0018 

32.1 

041 

H0 17 

038 

0014 

NEWARK  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 
NEWARK.  N.  J. 


U.-S.  A. 


FILTROS  POROUS  PLATES 

for 

Agitation  and  Absorption 


  ._j 

General  Filtration  Co.,  Inc. 

Cutler  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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S-Bend  Sets  Possess  These  Advantages 


Insolubility  in  Acids 

Sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  chlorine  arc  without  action  on  vitreosil 
whether  the  acids  are  weak  or  concentrated  and 
without  regard  to  temperature. 


Unique  Heat  Resistance 

The  complete  indifference  of  vitreosil  to  severe 
temperature  changes  is  due  to  the  low  expansion 
of  the  ware— the  smallest  of  any  material 
known.  This  is  a  definite  characteristic,  proven 
by  scientific  investigations  made  by  laboratories 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Prompt  deliveries  from  stock 


Impermeability 

Vitreosil  has  the  dense,  flint-like  structure  and 
hardness  of  amorphous  quartz.  It  is  actually 
vitreous,  with  a  glassy  lustre,  consequently 
non-porous  to  acids  in  either  the  liquid  or 
gaseous  state. 


Sbend  units  occupy  less  spate  than  horitontal  or 
vertical  lines  of  straitht  pipes,  are  easily  arranged 
for  voter  cooling,  and  permit  the  ready  removal  of 
individual  pipes  without  disturbing  adjacent 
pieces.  All  joints  are  horitontal,  assuring  gas- 
tight  connections. 


<-t-.ir(Nu.i  uu«if  pure  nUaO  if  pmuuej.  tnttnt  IMox* ni 
pa[«nr»  cm  Wring  boih  ptixtnei  and  pri****  — 

'•tUM^ikAIIH  •JJ.«1«  Oui«j.i 


The  THERMAL  SYNDICATE  Ltd. 


Borden  Building- 


J50  Madison  Avenue 
at4S>"Street 


U.  S.  STANDARD  SIEVE  SERIES 


Made  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications  of  the 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Descriptive  Circular,  explaining 
advantages  over  existing  series, 
now  ready  for  distribution. 

We  now  manufacture  these 
sieves.  Shipments 
from  stock. 


MULTI  METAL  CO. 

256  West  19th  St. 

Manufacturers  of  Wire  Cloth  of  Precision. 
All  Metals 
Every  degree  of  fineness. 


New  York 


See  our  exhibit  at  the  SEVENTH  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES,  New   York  City, 

September  1 2th  to  17th. 
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POWMINCO 

Gooch  Filter  Fibres 

for  Satisfactory  Results 

THKSR  fibres  are  expressly  prepared  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  F.  A.  Gooch.  inventor  of  the  Gooch  Crucible. 
The  United  States  Government  and  E.  I  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co.,  among  many  others,  are  using  PowmincO 
products,  because  of  their  purity  and  the  satisfactory 
results  obtained. 

Write  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet. 


POWMINCO 

GOOCH 
FILTER 
\  FIBRE 


Powhatan  Mining  Company 
Woodlawn,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cable  Address:  Powmikco 


LAMOTTE  STANDARDS  FOR  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

TITANOUS  CHLORIDE  (TiCl,),  20% 
TITANOUS  SULPHATE  (Ti2(SO,),)  20% 

"The  most  powerful  reducing  agents  that  are 

stable  in  solution." 
Synthesized  and  standardized  according  to  the 
specifications  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Thornton,  Jr.  (J.  Am. 
Chem.  See.,  Vol.  43,  No.  1). 
Supplied  in  convenient  100  cc.  and  250  cc.  sealed 
containers  ready  for  dilution  and 
in  the  following  determinations  : 
ESTIMATION  OF 


Iron  and  Iron  mn, 
C  hromi  u  m  I  ro  n 
Copper  and  Tin 
Hydrojtn  peroxide 
Nitrate,  and  Sulpbita 
Hydroaulphite  and  Hvdroivlamine 
Diaaolvtd  Oiytta  In  Water. 
Perchlorate»  and  Pexboralea 
1  in  Drinking  Water. 
1  and  Molybdenum. 
1  and  Uranism. 

For  further  information 


Indico,  MareuU.  Salranine, 
Methylene  Blue.  Eoiia  A. 
Malachite  r.reen.  Oranrt  11, 
Napllthol  Yellow  S.  Rbodamine. 
Cryatal  Scarlet  S.  Allaarine, 
BrmopnrpunniB.Ac  Murnli, 
l>,.minr  black,  and  Sky  Blot. 
Aniline  Blur.  Chryaophenine. 
Nitro  and  Nitrtjao  croup*  *° 
dye  intrrme<!iatei  EaploalTta. 
and  other  Organic  Co 
and  rr'r*tn<ti  vrritt 


"STANDARDS  DEPARTMENT" 

LaMotte  Chemical  Products  Company 

13  Wut  Stritofi  Street  Bittniorc,  MarjU 


On  Your  Orders  for  "C.  P."  Chemicals 

Specify 

"Baker's  Analyzed" 

"C.  P."  Chemicals  and  Acids 


New  Catalog  (Showing  Typical  Analyses)  on  Request 


J.  T.  BAKER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

PHILUPSBURG,  N.  J. 
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SEMET-SOLVAY  CO. 


Designs  and  Builds 


Benzyl  Chloride 
Benzaldehyde 
Phenoly  Synthetic 


33 


By-Product  Coke  Ovens  By-Product  Gas  Ovens 

Direct  Sulphate  Plants  Ammonia  Distillation  Plants 

Motor  Benzol  Plants  Tar  Distillation  Plants 

Light  Oil  Distillation  Plants 


Manufactures  and  Sells 

Salicylic  Acid 
Methyl  Salicylate 
Yellow  Prussiate  oj  Soda 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO 
2  So.  Michigan  A 


^ — — - —  " 

WOOD  ALCOHOL 

(PURE  AND  DENATURING  GRADES) 

ACETATES  I 
ALCOHOLS  gXl 


COTTON  SOLUTIONS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

DENATURED  ALCOHOL 

IN  ANY  FORMULA 

FILLER  CLAYS 

FOR  BOOK  PAPER 


Largest 


of  Washed  Clays  in  Americ 


Rail  and  Water  Facilities 

flflCD-WSMinuHKy  Stoat*  t 

PHONE:  BEEKMAN  Wl-2  3  4 


Apparatus  and  Chemicals  for 
the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Laboratory, 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  of 


"SCHAAR"  Analytical  1 

"PYREX" — Glassware 

"COORS"— Porcelainware 

"OH  10"— Porcelain  ware 

"WHATMAN  " — Filter  Papers 

"HEXAGON" — Filter  Papers 
ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS.  Ovens.  Incubators. 

Hot  Plates.  Heaters,  etc. 
Special  Glass  Apparatus 
Laboratory  Hardware  of  all  descriptions 
Special  Apparatus  for  Laboratory  use. 

Quality  Laboratory  Apparatus,  with  prompt,  careful 
service  for  all  requiring  laboratory  supplies. 

SCHAAR  &  CO. 

556-558  West  Jackson  Boulevard         Chicago,  Illinois 
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Chemical  Apparatus,  Chemicals 

and  Laboratory  Supplies  generally 
A  Good  Habit: — Send  us  your  next  Order  or  Inquiry! 

SPECIALTIES :  Pyrex,  and  Non  Sol  Glassware,  Molybdic  Acid, 

Munktell,  Whatman  and  H.H.C.C.  crimped  Filtering  Paper 

HENRY  HEIL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  ROESSLER  &  HASSLACHER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  Importers 
and  Refiners  of  Platinum 

CHEMICALS  FOR  ALL  INDUSTRIES 

709-717  Sixth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


WORKS:   Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  V. 
St.  Albans.  W.  Va. 


BRANCH  Boston.  Chicago.  Cincinnati.  Cleveland. 
SALES  Kansas  City.  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia, 
OFFICES:  Akron.  San  Francisco. 


THE 

NEWPORT 
QUALITY 


Coal-Tar 
Products 


For  Ore  Flotation 
X  Y  FLOTATION  MIXTURE 
uniform  immediate 
deliveries 


"tMl  to  Dyotufl" 

NEWPORT  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 
PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 


Branch  Sale.  Office. : 


BOSTON.  MASS. 
PROVIDBNCB.  R.  I. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


For 

ECONOMY  and  SATISFACTION 
use 

PALAU  WARE 

The  folic wini  da. Ian  will  (upply  you: 


Ei-«  *  A...d.  S.w  Tart 
SciMlik  M.iaritli  C.  .  Pitul>i>|l> 
E.  H.  Saraaal  *  Ca, 
CM»I  Vnatiac  C,  CaStif* 
Ta.  ar.aa  Cw^riliM,  L*t  t.gafaa 
Saartara  UUian  Saaat*  C „ 
Mrafatbm.  AU. 


triaa-  l~nkl  Haiauaa-Ca. 

St.  FraaciM. 
la.  Daarar  Fa.  CU,  C., 

Daarar.  Cala. 
Mi.,  a  S-.ltar  Saa*rr  C, 

Sail  Ua.  Car.  Uua 
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Synthetic  Sillimanite 


An  Electric  Furnace  Product 


SILLIMANITE  is  the  most  chemically  stable  combination  of 

Silica  (Si02)  and  Alumina  (AlsO,). 

It  is  the  essential  constituent  of  hard  porcelain. 

It  is  characterized  by  its  chemical  inertness. 

Its  Softening  Point  is  relatively  sharp  and  near  its  Melting  Point 

18200  C  or  3308 0  F. 


When  making  inquiries  state  commercial  requirements. 


NORTON  COMPANY 

Main  Offict:  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Electric  Furnace  Plants:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;    Chippawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 


gt£\i  nnc  Acid — Mordant — Basic 
Direct— Sulphur 

INTERMEDIATES 
SIZING  MATERIALS 
COTTON  FINISHES 
TURKEY  RED  OILS 
SOLUBLE  OILS 


ABOVE  PRODUCTS  ARE  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

CONSOLIDATED  COLOR  CENTRAL  DYESTUFF  & 

CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Newark,  N.  J. 


&  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Newark,  N.  J. 


HAMETZfirGD*" 

One-TWenty-T^D  Hudson  Street^New  York,  City. 

Sbosion  {Philadelphia  J^rovidence  «t>*o«fr-- 

San  Francisco 
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PROFESSIONA 

i-Inch  Card,  $2.00  per  Insertion. 

L  DIRECTORY 

2-Inch  Card,  $4.00  per  Insertion. 

A.  B.  ANDREWS 
Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist 
State  Asaayer 
LEWISTON.  MAINE 

Sampling  in  Maim 

PEASE  LABORATORIES 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 
Established  1904 

39-41  West  38th  Street                  NEW  YORK  CITY 

DEARBORN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Lubrication  Engineers 

Operating:  the  Dearborn  Laboratories 
Specialists  in 
Water              Fuel  Lubricants 
Official  and  Standard  Methods  Used  BacJusivelr 

General  Offices,  332  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
Laboratory  &  Factory.  1029-1037  W.  35th  St.,  CHICAGO 
Price  list  sent  00  application 

"From  Research  to  Plant  in  Operation" 

MEIGS,  BASSETT  &  SLAUGHTER 
Incorporated 

Chemical  Engineers 

Research — Design— Engineering 
Reports  on  Projects  for  Financing 

210  South  13th  Street  Philadelphia 

CLINTON  P.  TOWNSEND 
JOHN  H.  BRICKEN STEIN 

Patents,  Patent  Causes,  Infringement  and 
Validity  Reports.  Searches 

No.  918  F  Street,  N.  W.               WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BONE  BLACK.  KILNS  AND  FILTERS 

For  Sugar,  Maltose.  Glucose. 
Syrup.  Oils.  Was 

LEWIS  COLWELL 

Specialists  in  filtering,  large  or  small  equipment 
810  Kimball  BIdg.,                CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

C.  L.  PARKER,  M.S. 
Solicitor  of  Chemical  Patents 

908  C  St.,  N.  W.                       WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

Departments 
Medical       Food  Commercial 

Expert  Staff  of                                              Court  and  Medico-Legal 

F.  C.  Axtell,  Ph.D. 
MOVING-PICTURE  FILM  AND  CELLULOID 

Specialist  In  the  desiun,  construction  and  operation 
0*  complete  plants  for  the  nitration  ol  cellulose  and 
the  manufacture  of  celluloid  and  moving-picture  film. 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

PETER  J.  KRAYER  &  SONS 
Experts 

Analytical  and  Assay  Balances  and  Weights 
Service — Advice 
Balances  Overhauled.  Repaired,  Adjusted 
Weights,  Cleaned,  Polished,  Lacquered,  Calibrated 

NEW  PROVIDENCE                            NEW  JERSEY 
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PROFESSIONA 

i -Inch  Card,  $2.00  per  Insertion. 

L  DIRECTORY 

2-Inch  Card,  $4.00  per  Insertion. 

SKINNER,  SHERMAN  &  ESSELEN, 

Incorporated 

An  organization  equipped  to  furnish  counsel  on  all 
matter!  relating  to  the  application  o(  chemistry  and 
biolocy  to  Industrial  operation!. 

Samuel  C.  Prescott 
Consulting  Industrial  Biologist 

Managing  Directors. 
Boston  Bio-Chemical  Laboratory 

248  Boylston  Street                        Boston  (17).  Mass. 

IVAN  P.  TASHOF 
Patents 

Specialist  <n  inventions  relating  to  the  Chemical,  Electro 
chemical  and  Metallurgical  Industrie* 

Victor  Building,                         WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  KOPPERS  COMPANY  LABORATORIES 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Examination  of  Coal  for  By-Product  Recovery 

Investigations  la  By-Product  Coke  nod  Gu  Manufacture 
Ammonia.  Tar,  Benzols,  Caroline 

Food  Products  Water 
Pharmaceuticals  Refrigeration 
Drugs  Research 

SCHWARZ  LABORATORIES 

Analytical,  Biological,  Consulting 
Chemists  and  Engineers 

Io*p*?cti<HM,  Report*,  I*fo<luctron  Srtttrot, 

208  Worth  Street                          NEW  YORK  CITY 

k.  p.  Mcelroy 

Chemical  Patents 

A  M  Houghton                                   D.  V.  Mahoney 

711  G  Street,  N.W.             WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BANKS  &  CRAIG 
Consulting  Engineers                  Consulting  Chemists 

Henry  Ward  Banks,  Jrd                   Expert  Testimony. 
Robert  Hall  Craig,  C  E                  Design.  Operation,  Valuation. 

Public  Utilities. 
D.  D.  Jackson.                                 Invcstigatioo*,  Reports, 
Consulting  Sanitary  Engl-                Water.  Sewage,  Industrial  Waste*. 

Chemical  Processes.    Food  Da> 

134  East  44th  Street.                Eot^  Chemistry   Colloid  Chem- 

New  York  City.  i,try 

Branch  {  709  Telegraph  Building, 
Office  {  Harrbburg.  Pa. 

MANTIUS  ENGINEERING  CO.  Inc. 

Design  and  Construction  or  Chemical  Plants  and 
Machinery 

15  East  40th  Street                 NEW  YORK  CITY 

GEORGE  BORROWMAN,  Ph.D. 
Chemist 

Patentee  and  Licensor  ol  Bcrfomlte 
Materials  of  Engineering 

Waters,    Fuels.    Metals.    Cements  Taints, 
Analyses  Consultations 
Tests  Researches 

130  No.  Wells  St.                            CHICAGO.  ILL. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE 

PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry.    It  offers  excellent  publicity  at 

$2.00  per  Insertion  for  a  1-inch  card 

$4-04  per  insertion  for  a  2-inch  card 

Philip  A.  Singer                                                     Harris  Perbteis 
SINGER-PERLSTEIN  COMPANY 
Chemical  and  Industrial  Engineers 

1    Consultation    Reports     Specialising  in  design,  erection,  operation 
and  improvement  of  factories  for  manufacture  of  starch,  dextrin, 
glucose,  malt,  maltose,  alcohol,  feed,  cereal  food 
and  oil,  cereal  milling. 

Stock  Exchange  Building                   CHICAGO,  ILL.  J 
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PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

i-Inch  Card,  $2.00  per  Insertion.                                         2-Inch  Card,  $4.00  per  Insertion.  | 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  CHEMISTS'  CLUB 
LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Reference  work  of  all  kinds;  report.,  searches,  bibliographies, 
translations,  photostatic  reproductions. 

All  work  strictly  confidential. 

Photostat  coplea  within  48  hours  of  receipt  of  order. 

The  only  special  chemical  library 
service    In    the    United  States. 

Address:  The  Chemists'  Club  Library 
52  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

D  sV  Vlf /Vkm      itrni  W  af* 

RAYMOND  WELLS 
Chemist  &  Technologist 
HOMER.  N.  Y. 

Specialist  in  Oils  ft  Pets  &  Allied  Industries. 

Research,  Design,  Erection.  Control  of  Pilots,  Pinal 
Disposition  and  Salt  of  Products 

Qerbsge  Redaction.  By-product  Disposal,  Tallow  Rendering,  Grease 
»ll.<5li>MEl[r,cti00   by                      «d   COBWELI.  PROCESS 

iSSKoT  bT  So,"ot  E""Mion  p™  OUo-  Compound  -od 

Stearic  Acid.  Red  Oil.  Soap  &  Glycerine.  Fertilisers. 
Commercial  Analytical  Work  under  Yearly  Contract. 

established  1901 

JOHN  F.  ABERNETHY 
Lead  Burning 

Chemical  Lead  Work  of  Every  Description 
Lead  Linings  for  Tank..  Kettles.  Etc.                      Lead-Lined  Tanks 
Pure  Tin  Linings  for  Vessels  of  Every  Character 

703  Myrtle  Avenue                           Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lead  Pipe  Coils  of  Every  Description 

HOCHSTADTER  LABORATORIES 
1  Chemical  Analyses,  Consultants,  Technical  Experts, 
Investigations,  Litigation 

Coal,  Oils,  Water.  Foodstuffs,  Gelatine,  Beverages.  Dairy  Products. 
Confectionery,  Drugs.  Minerals.  Textile  Materials,  etc. 
Phone,  Bcekman  5260. 3261 

|                    227  Front  Street,  New  York 

Research  Investigation 

W.  FAITOUTE  MUNN 
518  Main  Street                      EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Harvejr  A.  Sell.  Ph.D.      Earl  B  Putt,  B.Sc.      Henry  H  Ru.by.  M  D. 

SEIL,  PUTT  &  RUSBY 

Incorporated 

Consulting  Chemists 

Specialists  in  the  analysis  of  Poods,  Drugs  and  Organic  Products. 

128  Water  Street                          NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

WHEELER  &  WOODRUFF 
Chemical  Engineers 
NEW  YORK 
Office:  280  Madison  Avenue 
Laboratory:  236  East  151st  Street 

W.  G.  ABBOTT,  Jr. 
Research  Engineer 

Development  of  Inventions.  Special  Machinery  and 
Industrial  Processes 

Laboratory                                      WILTON,  N.  H. 

ARTHUR  R.  MAAS 
Chemical  Laboratories 

Analysts.  Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers 

308  E.  8th  Street                     LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

PHILIP  O.  GRAVELLE 
Scientific  Applications  of  Photography 

PHOTOM ICROGRAPH  Y 

High  and  low  power  for  illustrating  books,  research  paper 
manniscturine^proceases,  comparison  o(  materials, 

114  Prospect  Street                SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

WILEY  &  CO.,  INC. 
Cor.  Calvert  &  Read  Sts.               BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Specialists  la  Analysis  of  Fertilisers.  Phosphates. 
Pyrites,  Coal,  Greases,  and  Oils.  Etc. 

P.  B  PoaT»e.  B.S.,Cli.B..  Pres.               R.  H.  Faaa.  B  S,.  Vlce-Pres 

THE  FORT  WORTH  LABORATORIES 

f  ^ahui  1  el     A     InalnHMl  r"*ti  mil.  >  .    akJ  J 1  ^  —  — —  '  -~  ' 

Lionsujun^,  j^n^i^tirni  L.ricmists  and  v^liemical 
Engineers 

When  yon  have  propositions  in  the  Southwest  consider  using  oar  \ 
stall  and  equipment  to  save  time  and  money. 

9Uy4  Monroe  Street               FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

M.  McNAMARA 
t  ractical  Lead  Burner 
80  Linden  St.                                EVERETT,  MASS. 

General  Chemical  Apparatus  Erected 

Also  Lead-lined  Tanks  and  other  Special  Fittings  that  can  be  con- 
veoisaUy  shipped  furnished  direct  from  shop  in  Boston. 

THE  STILLWELL  LABORATORIES 
76*  Pine  St.                                         NEW  YORK  I 
Specialists  in  Analysis  of  All  Commercial 
Chemical  Products 

Paints,  Fertilisers,  Ores,  Etc 
Development  of  New  Processes                             Legal  Testimony 

THE  WESTPORT  MILL 
Westport,  Conn. 

Laboratories  and  Test  Plant  or 
THE  DORR  COMPANY 
Metallurgical  and  Industrial  Engineers 
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A.  B.  FOSTER 

V*  G    |n  rimmiitrv 
ra.o.  ill  ^neiniiu/ 

Specialist  ia  Chemical  end  Metallurgical  Patent*  and  Application*, 
Involving  Procc.n  «nd  Product*.  Searches  and  Opinion*  aa  to Novelty. 
Validity,  Infrineemant.   CoUcctiosa  of  Patent*  on  Particular  Art*.  Btc. 
Bx-Bxamiocr  io  Chemical  Division.  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

726  9th  Street                           WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  DOUGLAS  CHEMISTS 
i\escarcii,  /vnuiysis,  tveporcs,  ucveiopmenc,  etc. 

Specialists  in  coa!  tar  product*,  synthetic  nrianic  product*,  aio 
dye*,  industrial  alcohol  distillation,  water  (at  manufacture. 
Inquiries  elicited. 

1530  So.  Turner  Ave.                        CHICAGO,  ILL. 

LLOYD  VAN  DOREN,  Ph.D. 
81  Fulton  Street 
New  York 

CONSULTING  CHEMIST                         CHEMICAL  PATENTS 

JOSEPH  F.  GEISLER,  Ph.C,  Sc.D.,  F.C.S. 
Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemist 

(EatabUshed  18S3  New  York) 
Official  Chemist  to  the  New  York  Mercantile  Enhance 

6  Harrison  St.                                  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUTHERLAND  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  CO. 
Chemical  Engineers 

Research  and  Development 

15  EMt  40th  Street                                 NEW  YORK 

Bet.  Madtsno  and  Filth  Ave. 

Frederic  C.  Lee.  Ph  D.                                  E.  Hyatt  Wight,  Ph.D. 

LEE  &  WIGHT 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist*.    Industrial  and 
Scientific  Research. 

Analytical  Work  Prraonally  Conducted.  Plant  Opera- 
tions Standardised  and  New  Pormnlae  Investigated. 

113  E.  Franklin  St.,                         Baltimore,  Md. 

M.S.  in  Chemistry 

Specialist  in  Chemical  Analyiii  of  all  Commercial  Product* 

634  Jefferson  Ave.  E.,               DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

SAMUEL  P.  SADTLER  &  SON,  Inc. 
Consulting  and  Research  Chemists 

J   Reports  and  Analyse*  mad*  ia  all  branches  of  Industrial  Chemistry. 
1    Plan*^  lor  chemical  projects  and  construction  and  Improvement  in 

Office  and  laboratory:  21."south  13th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

NOW  READY 


NEW  BOOK 


A  TEXT  BOOK  OF 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


By 

Edward  Hart,  Ph.D., 

«f  Chemical  laebuerinf,  Lafayette 
Pa. 


XII  +  211  pages.   200  Illustrations. 
Price,  $4.00. 


for  our  1821 


THE  CHEMICAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
EASTON,  PENNA. 


FRENCH 

POLISH 

HlllORWV 
r  or. 


For  Every  Chemist 
PATTERSON'S 

(New)  FRENCH-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY  FOR  CHEMISTS 

By  AUSTIN  M.  PATTERSON.  Ph.D. 

This  book  makes  the  reader  of  chemical  liter- 
ature independent  of  any  other  French  dictionary. 
It  covers  the  entire  chemical  field  as  fully  as  does 
the  same  author's  "German-English  Dictionary." 
384  pages,  5  by  7,  flexibly  bound— $3.00  postpaid. 
_Send  jhe^«jr»n_N0W—  FREE. 
"  FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

John  Wa*y  ft  Son*.  Inc..  412  Fourth  A  vs.,  Nsw  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  Patterson'*  "A  Prench-Enrlno  Dic- 
tionary" lor  10  dava-  free  examination.  I  aeree  to  remit  the  price 
ol  this  book  (SJ.OO)  Wthls  10  daya  after  R*  receipt,  or  returolt 
postpaid 

Was* 

AUimt   

Subscriber  to  Jr.  led  A  Ban   Chem  ?  No 
Member  of  (Slate  what  Society)   


Vaa. 

lXftB.C.  7-21. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLuftUIed  AdecrtUenMnU  In  the  Journal  of  Industrial  mod 
Eojcinecriof  Cbemlitrr  in  charged  at  the  rate  of  5  ccata  a  word 
with  a  minimum  charge  of  $2  00 

Outplay  Ad  etrtiaeroenta  io  the  ClaaaJneti  Section  art  charted 
at  the  regular  diaplay  rate*  for  the  amount  of  tpace  uaed. 

Advert  teamenti  ahould  reach  this  office  cot  later  than  the  12th 
of  the  mouth  preceding  month  of  publication. 


Member*  of  tbe  American  Chemical  Society  In  good  standing 
are  entitled  to  Insert  one  advertisement  (70  words  maximum  i 
in  tht  Situations  Wanted  Columns  free  of  charge.  Additional 
insertions  or  extra  space  will  be  charged  at  tht  regular  rate  of 
5  cents  a  word  Advertisements  other  than  Situations  Wanted 
art  charged  to  members  at  the  full  rate. 

Address:  American  Chemical  Society,  Advertising  Dept.,  170 
Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  City 


Situations  Open 


THE 

Bureau  of  Employment  of  the  Chemists'  Club  (Agency ) 
S3  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City. 
If  yon  need  ■  chemist  to  work  in  the  laboratory 
to  tench  or  to  superintend. 
If  yon  wish  a  position  for  the  practice  of  your  profession. 
No  charge  to  employers.   Moderate  fee  to  applicants. 
Prof.  Herbert  R.  Moody.   Chairman  Club  Committee. 

939-7-21 

WANTED:  Chemist  experienced  in  the  manufacture  of 
enamels,  paints  and  varnishes.  One  who  can  take  charge  of 
a  department  under  a  Chief  Chemist  Address  "O'Brien  Varnish 
Company,  South  Bend,  Indiana."  4.545-7-21 

CHEMIST,  with  experience  in  plastic  molding  (hot  and 
cold  process)  compositions,  for  research  and  development 
work.  Only  high  grade  applicants  with  proven  record  of  in- 
ventive ability,  will  be  considered.  Location  near  New  York. 
State  references,  experience  and  salary  desired.  Address 
"Box  U-38"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  400O-7-21 


TECHNICAL  CORRESPONDENT 

Excellent  prospects  for  capable  man  as  technical  corre- 
spondent in  Sales  Department  in  large  laboratory  supply 
house.  Chemical  training  and  previous  experience  in 
this  line  desirable.  Possible  investment  opportunity 
for  energetic  and  capable  individual.  State  your  expe- 
rience during  the  last  five  years,  age,  whether  married, 
present  residence,  salary  required  at  start,  technical 
and  chemical  training  in  detail.  Address  "Box  L  14," 
care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4»,2:t  7-21 


WANTED:  Instructor  in  industrial  and  organic  chemistry 
and  qualitative  analysis  October  1st,  1921  to  April  30th,  1922; 
salary  $1750,  payable  $250  per  month.  Apply  "Department  of 
Applied  Chemistry,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario." 

4d.i2-7-21 


POSITIONS  OPEN:  If  you  arc 
fessional,  Technical  or  semi-executive 
ability  warrants  your  commanding 
of  $2,500  to  $25,000   we  invite  your 
considered  confidential.    Address  " 
Box  200,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y." 


and  your 
in  the  amount 
Inquiries 
Company, 

4620  7-21 


Situations  Wanted 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE  in  chemistry,  ion, 
wants  position.  Experienced  in  general  analytical  work  and  as 
research  assistant  in  rubber  laboratory.  Accustomed  to  work 
with  only  general  supervision.  Knowledge  of  French,  Spanish, 
German,  and  Italian.    Address  "E.  B.  M.,"  care  This  Journal, 


a^BStOtlt  a^ft» 


4420-7-21 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  chemical  engineer,  university  grad- 
uate, thirty-four  years  of  age,  single,  experience  in  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  plants,  desires  to  make  a  change 
offering  a  broader  field  of  development.  Best  of  references 
given  on  request.  Address  "Box  Y-ll,"  care  This  Journal, 
Easton.  Pa.  4502-7-21 


CHEMIST,  university  graduate,  30,  seven  years'  analytical 
and  executive  experience  in  commercial  and  state  laboratories 
Address  "Box  Y-?6,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.   4.541  -7-21 

CHEMIST,  university  graduate,  B.S.,  1918.  Plant  and  labo- 
ratory experience,  capable  of  directin'  others.  Thoroughly 
competent  in  analysis  of  food,  feeds,  fertilizers;  laboratory  con- 
trol and  analysis  of  dyes  and  intermediates,  and  analytical  re- 
s-arch on  new  methods.  Read  French  and  German.  Available 
about  Sept.  1st.  Location  immaterial.  Address  "A.  R.,"  care 
This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4044-7-21 

POTASH  CHEMIST,  with  research  and  plant  experience  in 
potash  extraction  and  purification,  desires  position.  Also  several 
years'  experience  in  general  analytical  and  research  work. 
Good  executive.  Clean  record  and  best  of  references.  Ad- 
dress "B.  M.  3005,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.     41.4.1  -7-21 

CHEMIST,  age  3?,  with  ten  years'  experience  in  analytical 
and  research  work,  d-sires  oosition.  Had  charge  of  large  labo- 
ratory and  considerable  administrative  experience.  Excellent 
references  as  to  character  and  past  record.  Address  "S.  I. 
1021,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4042-7-21 

CHKM1ST.  seven  vc.tr>.'  experience  in  lal>oratorv  in  charge  of 
i-ommc-rc-v.il  water  softening  plants  Over  a  years'  experience  at 
research  associate  working  on  problems  in  soils  an.i  fruits  and 
fruit  products,  and  improving  processes  from  Ixith  a  laboratory 
and  plant  point  of  view.  Address  "Box  I.  2-","  care  This 
Journal,  Kasloti.  Pa.  4*141-7-21 

RESEARCH  CHEMIST,  age  college  degree  and  research 
required  f.u  Pit  P  degree  in  chemistry  from  leading  Kastern 
university  3 years'  college  teaching  One  vcar  in  charge  of 
a  research  in  large  industrial  concern  Has  a  broad  knowledge 
of  cK-umtrv  and  unusual  ability  in  chemical  research.  Location 
in  New  York  or  Hast  Address  "S.  H  ."  care  This  Journal. 
Huston,  Pa.  4f>  10-7-21 

INDI  STRIAI.  CHEMICAL  HXGIXHHR.  Pratt  graduate 
1020.  wishes  position  as  assistant  to  a  plant  manager.  1  ant 
willing  to  put  in  seve  ral  years  of  faithful  work  anil  training  to 
hccoirc  plant  manager  Have  had  S  months  of  general  plant 
experience  Location  X  Y  or  vicinity.  Address  "Hox  1.-24." 
care  This  Journal.  Easton.  Pa  4»VW  7  21 

TEACHING  or  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH:  PhD  from 
prominent  mid-western  university,  with  seven  yenrs'  experience 
in  universi'y  teaching  and  five  of  industrial  and  government 
research  icosl-tar  products,  dyes  and  intermedials  .  desires  a 
teaching  or  industrial  research  position  >  inorganic  or  organic*) . 
Available  on  six  weeks'  notice  or  earlier  Address  "E.  A.  E  ," 


Journal  Easton, 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEER,  Columbia  graduate,  with  five  yesrs' 
varied  experience  in  analytical  and  research  work,  desires  posi- 
tion where  a  knowledge  of  metallography  and  testing  work  would 
be  of  value.  Prefers  location  in  Eastern  States.  Address  "Box 
L  3,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4000-7-21 

CHEMIST.  0  S  in  chemistry.  ■">  years'  cx|>crieiicc.  analytical, 
research,  plant  control,  organic  and  inorganic  Experienced  in 
steel,  commercial  and  storage  battery  laboratories  Minimum 


salary  $2,710. 
Pa 


Address  "Box  1,-1."  care  This  Journal.  Easton. 

4fifM  7-21 


OR  A  JH'ATI.  CHEMIST:  Five  years  analytical,  research  and 
plant  ex|x>rience  on  explosives,  water  purification,  hardwood  od 
products  and  various  organic  compounds  Available  immedi- 
ately. Location  immaterial.  Salary  $2600.  Address  "H.  O. 
Hernstrom.  Bellerose,  L.  I  .  X.  Y."  40O.V-7-2I 
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YOUNG  WOMAN  CHEMIST,  M  A..  1<U4.  three  semesters 
of  graduate  study  in  prominent  state  university,  three  years  of 
teaching,  and  three  years  of  industrial  experience,  including 
analytical  and  research  work  on  ores  and  electrochemical  prod- 
ucts. Desires  research  position  in  laboratory  of  high  standing, 
preferably  in  the  Middle  West.  Recent  study  and  research  in 
physical  chemistry.  Excellent  references.  Available  Sept  1. 
Address  "M.  E  W  ."  care  This  Journal.  Easton,  I'a.  4611-7-21 

GRADUATE  CHEMIST.  1915,  with  training  in  business 
administration  Have  held  such  positions  as  laboratory  director 
and  department  superintendent.  Practical  experience  involving 
analytical  research  and  plant  operation  in  nearly  all  organic 
lines  Would  accept  minor  position  and  moderate  salary  until 
business  conditions  warrant  something  better.  Vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  preferred.  Address  "Box  L  .i,"  care  This  Journal. 
Easton.  Pa.  4612  7  21 

CHLORATE  AND  PERCHLORATE:  A  former  U  S  chief 
inspector  of  explosives  desires  to  specialize  in  electrolytic  manu- 
facture of  chlorates  and  |>crcliloratcs.  Has  had  no  manufactur- 
ing experience  in  this  line,  but  has  very  wide  and  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  its  literature.  Advertiser  well  acquainted  with 
foreign  languages  and  capable  of  doing  research.  Propositions 
from  electrolytic  manufacturers,  match  and  explosives  manu- 
facturers welcomed.  Age  28.  Best  references.  Address  "Ano- 
lyte,"  care  This  Journal.  Easton,  Pa.  4613-7-21 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER.  28.  married.  M  I  T.  graduate  in 
1015,  with  6  years'  experience  in  production,  research  and  anal- 
ytical work  in  cellulose  products  industry  and  on  organic  acids, 
desires  position  with  responsible  firm,  where  results  will  count. 
Address  "Box  L-6,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton.  Pa.  4614-7-21 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEER  (B.S.  in  Ch  E  ),  single,  with  one 
year  research  experience  in  explosives  for  I".  S.  Ordnance  Dept. 
and  four  years'  legal  and  commercial  experience,  desires  any  sort 
of  work  anywhere  outside  of  V.  S.  offering  advancement.  Lo- 
cation in  Orient  preferred.  Position  involving  use  of  technical 
training  in  this  country  would  be  considered,  available  immed- 
iately. Excellent  references.  Address  "Box  L  H,"  care  This 
Journal,  Easton.  Pa  4616-7-21 

CHEMIST.  B.S  ,  age  28,  married,  desires  position  in  the 
laboratory  of  an  industrial  concern  in  the  middle  west  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburgh.    Five  years' varied  analytical  and  re- 
Bcst  references.    Available  on  two  weeks' 
"Box  L  7."  care  This  Journal,  Kaston.  Pa 

1615-7-21 


cxper 
Add 


FOOD  CHEMIST,  university  graduate,  with  7  years'  expe- 
rience in  research,  in  charge  of  operation,  and  in  control  work. 
At  present  chief  chemist  of  a  food  manufacturing  concern.  Can 
handle  men  as  well  as  materials.  Desires  place  where  executive 
ability  and  chemical  knowledge  can  both  be  used.  Address 
"Box  L-t»."  care  This  Journal,  Easton.  Pa.  4617-7-21 

PETROLEUM  CHEMIST:  Plant  superintendent,  experience 
in  Texas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania 
crude  oils.  Superintendent  of  refinery  for  four  years.  Graduate 
chemist  from  Eastern  school.  Capable  of  running  and  managing 
any  kind  of  a  plant;  can  handle  men  to  advantage.  Salary 
secondary.  Address  "Petroleum."  care  This  Journal.  Kaston, 
Pa.  4618-7-21 


POSITION  WANTED  by  chemical  engineer.  Three  years 
chemist  and  experimental  baker  for  large  flour  milling  corpora- 
tion. Over  two  years' experience  in  oil,  gas  and  gasoline  work. 
Expert  technical  and  exact  gas  analyst.  Prefer  plant  work  or 
work  leading  to  the  same.  Routine  work  not  considered.  Will 
consider  position  as  executive  or  salesman  where  chemical  knowl- 
edge is  essential.  At  present  employed  but  wish  permanent 
position  with  reliable  concern  Address  "Tulsa,"  care  This 
Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  461U-7-21 

CHEMIST  AND  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER,  with  experience, 
first  as  college  professor,  later  as  research  and  manufacturing 
chemist,  then  as  Ordnance  Officer,  and  now  as  Manager  Govern- 
ment Plant,  will  soon  be  available  for  engagement  owing  to  de- 
cision by  Secretary  of  War  not  to  operate  plant.  Will  take 
charge  of  research,  development  or  manufacturing  work  where 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  equipment  and  men  is  essential— United 
States,  Mexico  or  South  America.  Address  "Box  L-10,"  care 
This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  402l)-7-21 


GRADUATE  CHKMIST,  B.S..  with  18  years' experience  in 
inorganic  analyses  and  factory  control,  desires  a  change.  Now  in 
charge  of  all  the  chemical  control  in  a  large  industrial  plant.  Ex- 
perienced in  steel,  fuels,  ferrous  and  noil  ferrous  alloys,  cement 
glass  and  allied  materials.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  proc- 
esses of  enameling  industry.  Understands  installation  and 
care  of  electrical  pyrometers.  Address  "Box  L  17,"  care  This 
Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4630-7-21 

CHEMIST,  1H21  Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
sires a  position  with  a  progressive  industrial  concern  where  hard 
and  conscientious  work  will  be  accorded  recognition.  Has  con- 
siderable research  experience  and  proven  executive  ability.  Can 
furnish  the  best  references  and  is  available  immediately.  Ad- 
dress "Box  L  21,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa  4635-7-21 

YOUNG  CHEMIST,  M.A.  degree,  wants  a  position  with  some 
large  industrial  concern  where  there  is  a  chance  for  advancement. 
Will  expect  to  remain  with  the  concern.  Address  "G.  M.  Jurci- 
dmi,  1016  E.  Walnut  St.,  Springfield,  Mo."  4636-7-21 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER  and  chemist,  M.S..  4  years'  ex- 
perience in  "wet"  chemical  engineering  (inorganic  process  de- 
velopment in  laboratory  and  plant,  evaporators,  and  chemical 
machinery j,  wishes  connection  with  progressive  concern,  salary 
secondary  to  opportunity  offered.  At  present  plant  chemist  in 
industry  facing  indefinite  shutdown.  Good  references.  Address 
"Box  L  22,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton.  Pa.  4637-7-21 

METALLURGICAL  CHEMIST,  •surer,  metallographer, 
studied  at  Wisconsin  University,  experienced  teaching  chemistry 
in  a  large  Eastern  University,  and  analytical  work  in  ferrous  and 
non-ferrous  metals,  problems  of  a  research  nature  in  metallurgy, 
also  qualified  in  organic  chemistry,  and  correlated  sciences 
mineralogy  and  geology,  desires  a  position  along  similar  lines. 
Address,  "Box  L-2 ,»  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4633-7-21 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER,  European  technical  university 
graduate,  experience — one  year  in  organic  synthesis,  one  year  in 
pint  of  drug-factory  in  Europe,  desires  position  with  chance  for 
advancement  in  organic  chemical  laboratory  or  plant.  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  vicinity  preferred.  Age  28,  married. 
Address  "Box  L-18,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4631-7-21 

ORGANIC  CHEMIST,  with  experience  in  organic  arsenic 
preparations,  arsphenamine,  neo-arsphenamine,  etc.,  desires 
to  communicate  with  firm  with  view  to  future  employment. 
Address  "Box  L-16,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4627-7-21 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  MANAGER 
Capable  plant  executive,  graduate  of  large 
in  chemistry,  with  twelve  years'  industrial 
of  which  six  were  in  responsible  executive  positions, 
desires  a  position  where  initiative,  imagination  and  in- 
telligent work  will  be  valued.  34  years  old,  married. 
Will  locate  any  place  in  North  or  West.  Address  "Box 
L-15,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4626  7-21 


CHEMIST,  M.S.,  M.I.T.,  1921.  Age  26.  Married.  Two 
years'  industrial  experience  in  analytical  control  and  research  on 
dyes,  explosives  and  rubber.  Desires  a  position  in  a  large  con- 
cern with  opportunity  for  advancement  as  control  or  research 
chemist.    Address  "H.  W.  B.,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa. 

4624-7-21 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER,  eight  years' varied  industrial  ex- 
perience, including  laboratory,  plant,  sales  and  administrative 
duties  Age  2VI.  Able  to  handle  men.  Energy  and  ability. 
Can  act  as  Technical  Advisor,  Assistant  or  Secretary.  Prefers 
position  in  Phila.  district,  with  opportunity  for  good  future. 
Address  "Box  I.  2."  care  This  Journal,  Easton.  Pa.    4WS -7  21 

OIL  CHEMIST,  petroleum  and  shale  oils  M.S.  university 
of  Wisconsin.  One  and  one-half  years'  research  in  mineral  oils. 
Experience  in  analysis  of  ores,  water,  sewage*  and  mineral  oils. 
Two  years'  experience  teaching  analytical  chemistry  in  prominent 
engineering  school.  Available  Sept.  1  Address  "M.  O.."  care 
This  Journal.  Easton.  Pa.  4006-7-21 
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ORGANIC  CHEMIST.  M.  I.  T.  graduate  (1918),  with  one  year 
mechanical  engineering  (M.I.T.  evening  course),  has  had 
experience  in  laboratory*  and  plant  development  of  processes. 
Has  directed  plant  manufacture  of  ahout  twenty*  dyestuffs  and 
intermediates,  and  has  supervised  research  by  chemists  and 
mechanical  work  by  millwrights  and  pipe-titters.  At  present 
employed  by  manufacturing  chemists  handicapped  by  lack  of 
capital;  wishes  position  where  hard  work  and  ability  will  be 
backed  up.  Address"!).  M.  A  ,"  care  This  Journal.  Easton  Ph. 

4607-7-21 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEER.  Columbia  graduate,  with  several 
years'  varied  industrial  experience,  desires  position  in  laboratory 
or  on  engineering  staff.  Prefer  work  on  petroleum,  shale  oil, 
coal  tar  products,  dyes  or  paint  materials,  but  will  consider 
promising  offer  along  anv  similar  line.  Location  United  States. 
Address  "Box  L-4,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa  401O7-2I 


For  Sale 


A  Small  Modern  Chemical 
Plant  for  Sale 

In  Newark,  N.  J.  Consists  of  small  office  building, 
boiler  house,  cement  building  with  annex;  fully  equipped 
for  manufacturing  organics;  also  wooden  shed  for 
storing  materials;  has  extra  large  water  main,  steam, 
electric  and  vacuum  outfits.  Plant  on  plot  about  14,000 
sq.  ft.  with  adjoining  lots  controls  approximately  200  x 
10a  x  228  x  212,  fronting  on  three  streets.  Can  be  had 
by  a  quick  buyer  for  $60,000  net  on  easy  terms,  $35,000 
remaining  on  mortgage.    Inspection  invited. 

"Box  L-i  1,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa. 

4021-7-21 


FOR  SALE:  Zeitschrift  fur  Physikalische  Chemie,  volumes 

aysikalischen  Gesellschaft,  1907-20^^^7 
;  and  numerous  books  and  reprints  in  the  field  of  physics, 
-  electro-chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  etc  Address 
.  Tolman,  Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory,  Wash- 

D.  C."  4&1-7-21 


1  — 


NATIONAL  LABELER 
Labeling  Machine  with 


DOPP  VACUUM  PAN 
1  —  Large  40  gal.  H.  W.  Dopp  &  Co.  Concentrator  with  legs. 

LEDERLE  ANTITOZIN  LABORATORIES, 
Pearl  River,  New  York. 

4360-7-21 


STANDARDS  FOR  PARTICULAR  CHEMISTS.  Sodium 
Carbonate  for  preparing  standard  adds,  Sodium  Chloride  for 
Silver  Nitrate,  Arseaous  Acid  for  Iodine,  Sodium  Oxalate  for 
Permanganate.  Accurately  standardized,  as  gram  lots. 
Methods  given.  50  cents  each.  Four  or  more  45  cents  post- 
paid. Address  "Diack  and  Smith,  161  West  Lamed  St,  De- 
troit, Mich."  ,419-7-21 


CHEMICAL  PERIODICALS:  Chemical  Abstracts;  Chemical 
Journal,  London;  Journal  Society  of  Chemical  Industry;  Bulletin 
Societe  de  Chemie.  We  have  for  sale  back  copies  of  domestic 
and  foreign  publications.  Address  "B.  Login  4  Son,  15a  East 
ayd  St^  New  York  City."  3010-7-21 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


48',  40'.  38*. 


3'  z  1*' 


Centrifugal*— CO*.  45*.  42*  and  32*  iron 

32  .  30*  and  2fl'  copper  basket 
CrystallUar* — One  Buffalo  300  gal 

Dryars— Mr  tit-hut  rotary— 3'  x  25'.  3h'  x  25'.  4'  r  30',  5'  X  35'. 

SU'  1  40'.  5V4'  x  60'.  fl'  x  50'  and  7'  x  50';  double  .hell 

4'  x  20'.  6'  x  30'  and  «'  x  3.V. 
Drum  Drvart— 40"  z  48*.  5'  z  12'  and  3'  x  10'. 

Sttam-htatxd  air  rotary — »'  x  30',  fl'  x  30*. 

Steam  jacketed  xritk  itirrert — A'  x  15',  4'  x  7', 

2H'  x  10'. 

Rotary  Vacuum — t'  x  10'.  5'  x  30'  and  5'  x  33'. 
Vacuum  SMJ—20.  17.  12  and  fl  shell. 

Evaporators — One  quadruple  effect  with  copper  tube*.  One  double 
effect  and  one  triple  effect,  all  copper.  One  double  effect, 
all  iron.  One  double  effect,  basket  type,  iron  tubes. 

Filter  Preuea— Xo.  850  Kelly— No.  10,  No.  9  and  No.  5  Sweet  - 
land's  3'  x  2'  and  11 H'  x  20'.  Industrial  rotary  filters 
fl'  x  12'—  6'  z  6'— C  x  4' — 6'  x  3',  4'  x  4'.  Industrial 
dewater er-Plale  and  frame  presses  of  wood  and  iron 

Hydraulic  Press**— (100  ton.  350  ton,  200  ton,  100  too  and  65  ton. 

Mtllt— 22*  Scbutt-O'Neill.  No.  18  American  riot  roll  pulvcr- 
i«er.  24*  Coggswell.  3-roll  No.  0 — No.  00 — No.  000  and 
No.  0000  Raymond— B'  x  8',  8'  x  5',  3'  x  3H'  and  2W  x  3' 
pebble.  8'  x  8'.  5'  x  3W,  6'  z  4',  *W  x  3  V  and  2H'x  2W 
ball  .3'  and  two  8'  Marcey.  42'.  33*  and  24*  Fuller- 
Lehigh.  4M' x  20',  5' x  11'.  5' x  22' and  8' x  20' tube.  20* 
x  13%  30*  x  16*.  10*  x  16*.  B*  x  12*.  7H*  x  13*  and  7*  x  10* 
jaw  crushers.  One  "Infant,"  one  No.  0.  one  No.  2,J.m  No.  3 
and  one  No.  8  Williams'  swing  ham  mi 
"G  "  Two  38*  and  one  40*  cage.  One  1 
3' Hardinge  conical.  J8*  z  12*  20*  z  12*  i 
crushers.  No.  0-No.  1  and  No.  3  Sturtevant  rotary  crushers. 
One  No.  3  Telesmith  breaker.  One  38*  Sturtevant  emery. 
One  31*  x  14*  c' 
"Monarch"  burr. 

Nitraton  -1000  cal  .  700  gal.,  000  gal.,  and  350  gal. 

Retort* — Six  BuOokast  3100  gal.  nitric  acid.  1500  gal.  acetic  acid. 

Still* — Copper  and  iron  with  dcpblegmators,  condensers  and  frac- 
tionating columns — 10*  to  60  in  diameter  for  solvent  re. 
co very  of  alcohol  or  ether  manufacturing.  500  gal.  and 
2.000  gal.  C.  I  with  stirrer*— 8'  x  3'  beta  napthol.  50 
gal.  copper.  2.000  gal.  copper  vacuum  pan.  8-300  gal. 
steel  jacketed 

Specials — One  McDougal  and  one  Wedge  mechanical  furnace*. 
Five  automatic  package  weighing  machines,  fl'  x  8',  0'  z  5' 
and  fl'  x  3'  Newaygo  vibrating  screens.    One  Lcsehei 


er.  One  Kent  type 
8',  two  4U' and  two 
2*  and  30'z  10*  roU 


No.  1  and  2  Mead.    One  No.  20 


W.  P.  HEINEKEN,  Engineer 

95  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y.  City  Cortlandt  1841 


:rican  Chemical  Society  from  1007  to  date;  Chemi- 

lgineering 


Journal  I 
caf  Abstracts  and  . 
both  complete. 

from  1910  to  date.  All  unbound  and  in  good  condition, 
many  books  on  chemistry.  Make  an  offer,  or  can  call  and  ei 
at  '-cr.  Chemist,  245    Cumberland  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y." 

4625-7-21 

TANKS  FOR  SALE 
New  and  used,  in  all  parts  of  the  < 
Over  4000  steel  storage  i 
"    2000  wood  tanks 
"     500  tanks  with  agitators, '■ 
"    1800  rectangular  tanks 
"    1500  glass  enameled  tanks 
"    1200  steel  pressure  tanks 
"       15  tanks  and  towers 
We  make  lowest  prices  on  new  tanks  of  any  character  or  kind, 
anywhere. 
Chemical  and  mechanical  equipment. 

Largest  Dealttt  in  Tankt 

THE  CURTISS-WILLIS  COMPANY 

30  Church  St.,  N.  V. 

4634-7-21 


Miscellaneous 


A  VERY  LARGE  DEPOSIT  of  Diatomaceous  or  Infusorial 
Earth  (Kieselguhr),  awaits  development  in  Nevada.  Half  in- 
terest will  be  given  for  capital  to  develop  same.  It  has  many  uses 
and  the  demand  is  growing.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  someone 
with  captial  to  establish  an  industry  with  unlimited  possibilities. 
Millions  of  tons  available.  For  particulars  address  owner 
"Prof.  C.  A.  Jacobson,  Morgan  town,  W.  Va."  4028-7-21 

WANTED:  A  Parr  calorimeter  (peroxide  type)  also  a  good 
Polariscope  Schmid  &  Haensch  type  preferred,  either  double  or 
triple  shade.  Materials  must  be  in  good  condition  and  price 
reasonable.   Address  "Box  L-12,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton, 

Pa.  4022-7-21 
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A  FIRM  of  old  established  engineers  manufacturing  chemical 
louts  axe  desirous  of  increasing  their  activities  and  are  prepared 
>  consider  any  practical  suggestions  with  a  view  to  a  mutual 
'Orking  arrangement  Communicate  in  first  instance  in  writing 
j  "D.  A.  cr.  Street's,  30  Cornhill,  E.  C.  3  London,  England." 

4«0 1-7-21 


NEW  PRODUCTS  OR  PROCESSES 
An  old  established  concern  in  the  chemical  specialty  field 
rould  be  interested  in  considering  the  purchase  of  new  proc- 
•sses  or  products,  patented  or  unpatented,  which  it  might 
lelp  to  develop.  Would  be  particularly  interested  in  products 
>r  processes  in  the  paint,  varnish  or  oil  field.  Address  "Box 
J- 14,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4567-7-21 


CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATION 

on  business-like  terms,  of  any  problem  in  any  dye-plant  or  of 
any  unusually  difficult  and  costly  chemical  trouble  in  any  plant. 
I  do  workman's  work  for  workman's  wages,  and  study  the 
minute  accidental  variations  of  plant  procedure  and  results. 
You  risk  absolutely  nothing;  you  have  no  expenses  of  any  kind; 
you  pay  a  stipulated  fee  only  if  and  when  I  get  stipulated  results. 
I  do  not  promise  to  solve  your  problem,  but  I  expect  to.  I  have 
solved  several  chemical  engineering  problems  too  difficult  for 
one  of  the  best  research  laboratories  in  the  world. 

Prentiss  A  Myrick, 
Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

4401-7-21 


Miller  Fibre  Cans  and  Tubes 

For   Chemicals   and   Dry  Products 

MOISTURE  PROOF  PARCHMENT  LINED 

Order  Today — We   Ship  Tomorrow 

Miller  Fibre  Products  Co. 

350  West  Ontario  Street  CHICAGO 


GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

Chemical  Engineers 

ACCRINGTON,  ENGLAND 

invite  correspondence  from  firms  regarding 

Electrical  Heating  or  Evaporating 
of  Liquid  Chemicals 

by  their  highly  efficient  patent  apparatus  which  gives 
any  required  yield  and  speed  of  heating  with  complete 
temperature  control. 

Most  convenient  in  application,  often  very  economical 

in  comparative  cost. 

No  wire  resistances  and  will  not  choke. 

Suitable  for  large  scale  work  and  for  corrosive  liquids 

or  liquids  containing  precipitates  or  suspended  matter. 

Inexpensive  first  cost  of  installation. 

Obviates  jacketed  pans  and  coils. 

Radiation  losses  eliminated. 

Liquids  cannot  be  overheated. 

ELECTRICAL  DRYING  OF  SOLID  CHEMICALS. 
No  wire  resistances.  Heat  liberated  from  surface  of 
contact. 

Suitable  for  most  drying  problems. 
Absolute  temperature  control. 


CERATIIERM  ANTI  -  CORROSIVE  PUMPS 

An  entirely  successful  chemical  pump. 

CERATHERM  LINED  ANTI  -  CORROSIVE  VATS 
Inert  to  the  most  highly  corrosive  chemicals. 


D'OLIER 


ELECTRICALLY  DRIVEN 
CENTRIFUGAL  HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


WW 


Twenty  years'cxperience  in  Extractor  work.  Build- 
ers of  first  direct  Motor  Driven  Machine.  No  ex- 
cessive vibrations,  center  of  gravity  low.  Wc  also 
make  under-driven  type  of  machines.  Our  Engi- 
neering Department  is  at  your  service  with  its  years 
of  designing  and  building  Centrifugal  Extractors. 

Write  for  Bulletins  S-ns,  S-ll6.  S-tl6~A,  -B,  -C. 
Air  ComprtMtort  Centrifugal  Pumpa 

The  United  States  and  Cuban  AUied  Works 
Engineering  Corporation 
165  Broadway,  New  York 

Works:  Bradford,  Pa.  Cable,  "Idotvax,"  New  York 
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PURCHASERS'  REFERENCE 

A  Classified  List  of  Advertisers'  Products 


Action* 

Commercial  Solvents  Corp. 
Du  Pont  de  Ncmoan,  E.  I.,  ft  Co. 
Merck  &  Co. 
Miner  Ednr  Co. 
Roeasler  it 
Co. 

V.  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Co. 


Hiker.  I.  T  .  Chemical  Co. 
Dow  Chemical  Co. 
Du  Pont  d*  Nemours,  E.  I  .  *  Co. 
General  Chemical  Co. 

-  *»"  Hasslacher  Chem  Co 

_  .  warn. 


Acid  Distillation  S«t» 

Badger.  E.  B  ,  &  Sou  Co. 
General  Ceramica  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A 
Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd. 


Duru-on  Company 
General  Ceramica  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 

Acid  Pitch  eta 

Sec  Chemical  Stoneware 

Add  Plants 

Badger.  B.  B  .  ft  Sons  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 
Durlron  Company 
General  Ceramica  Co. 
Knight  Maurice  A. 
Mantiua  Engineering  Co. 


Agitatora 

AUbright-Nell  Company 
Badger,  B.  B.  ft  Son*  Co 
Bethlehem    Foundry  ft 

Corp. 
Devine.  I.  P.  Co. 
Dorr  Company 
Duriroo  Company 
Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co 
General  Machine  Co. 
Giander  ft  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
lacoby,  Henry  E 
Kalamaaoo  Tank  ft  SUo  Co. 
Tlaudlcr  Co. 
Sower*  Mfg.  Co 
Sperry.  D.  R.  ft  Co 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Foundry 

U  CS°'ft  Cuban 

Corp. 
Werner  ft 

Joseph  Baker  Sons  ft 

Inc. 

Agitators,  Overhung 
General  Machine  Co. 

Akr  Conditioning,  Cooling 
lying  Apparatus 

Chemical  Equipment  Co. 
Alcohol,  Butyl 

Commercial  Solvents  Corp. 
U.  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Co. 

Alcohol,  Ethyl 

Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Eimcr  ft  Amend 
Merck  ft  Co. 

U.  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Co 

Alcohol,  Methyl 

Sec  Methanol 
Alcohol  Plants 

Badger  .  B.  B.  ft  Sooa  Co 

Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 

Oakland  Copper  a  Brass  Works 
Alkali  Plants 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co 
Alkalis,  Caustic  Soda,  Caustic  Potash, 
Soda  Ash,  Etc 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Electro  Bleaching  Gas  Co. 

General  Chemical  Co. 

MathJeeoo  Alkali  Works 

Roeasler  ft  Hasslacber  Chemical 
Co. 

See  also  Chemical  Reagents 
Alundum  Wax* 

Norton  Company 

Sea  also  Laboratory  Supplies. 
Ammeters 

Brown  Instrument  Co 

General  Electric  Co. 
Ammonia,  Aqua 

Baker.  J  T.  Chemical  Co 

Barrett  Co. 


For  Alphabetical  Index  See  Last  Page 


du  Pont  de  Nemours.  E.  I.  ft  Co. 
General  Chemical  Co. 
Ammonia  Fittings 

See  Refrigeratinit  Machines 
Analytical  Apparatus 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Analytical  Laboratories 

See  Professional  Directory 


See  Intermediates 
Arresters,  Dust 

See  Air  Conditioning 
Arsenic  Plants 

General  Ceramics)  Co. 

Knight,  Maurice  A. 
Asbestos 

Magnesia  Association  of  America 

Powhatan  " 


See  Cooveyors 
Asphalt  and  Tar  Testing  Apparatus 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Autoclaves  Enameled 

Klyria  Enameled  Products  Co 

Pfaudler  Co 

Stuart  ft  Peterson  Co. 
Autoclaves,  Industrial 

Badger,  B.  B.  ft  Sons  Co 

Bethlebcm  Foundry  ft  Machine 
Co 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Machine 
Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 

Devine,  J.  P.  to. 
Durlron  Company 
Garrigue.  Wm.  ft  Co. 
Gross  Manufacturing  Co. 

taeoby.  Henry  E. 
Icllogg.  M.  W.  Co.,  The 
Oakland  Copper  ft  Brass  Works 
Sowers  Mfg  Co. 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Foundry 
Co. 

Zaremba  Company 
Autoclaves,  Hammer  Welded 

Kellogg.  M.  W.  Co.,  The 
Autoclavsa,  Laboratory 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Babbitt  Metals 

Eagle  Plcher  Lead  Co. 
BakeUta  Products 

Ceoeral  Bakelite  Co. 
Balances  and  Weights 
Aina worth,  Wm.  ft  Sons 
Becker,  Christian 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Rimer  ft  Amend 
Heil.  Henry  Chemical  Co 
Meyer  Camera  &  Instrument  Co 
Sargent  B.  H.  ft  Co. 
Schaar  ft  Co 
Scientific  Materials  Co. 
"    Utilities  Co. 

Laboratory  Supply  Co 
•.  Arthur  H.  Co. 


Corporation 
ilso  Labcs 


See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 
Barometers 

Himer  &  Amend 

Precision  Thermometer  ft  lustra . 

mcnt  Co. 
See  ' 
Beakers 


Barrett  Company 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  E.  I.  ft  Co. 
Newport  Chemical  Works 
Semet-Soivay  Company 
Beniene  Plants 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co . 
Devine.  J.  P.  Co. 
Blowers,  Industrial 

Abbe  Engineering  Co. 
Crowell  Mfg.  Co. 
Durlron  Company 
General  Electric  Co 
Lammert  *  Mann  Co. 
Scnutte  ft  Koerting  Co. 
Blowera,  Laboratory 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Palo  Company 
Scientific  Materials  Co 
Scientific  Utilities  Co 
Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 
Will  Corporation 
Blue,  Chinese 

Herrmann.  Morris  &  Co. 
Blue,  MUor 

Herrmann,  Morris  ft  Co. 
Blus,  Prussian 

Herrmann,  Morris  ft  Co. 
Boiler  Settings 

Celite  Product*  Co. 


Co 


Co. 

Boiler  Water 
Dearborn 
Boilers,  Steam 

Wickea  Boiler  Co. 
Books,  Scientific 

Chemical  Catalog  Co.,  Inc. 
Chemical  Publishing  Co, 
Wiley.  John  ft  Sons.  Inc. 

Herrmann.  Morris  ft  Co. 
Bottles 

See  Glassware,  Chemical 
Boss*,  Fibre 

Fibre  Can  Corporation 
Miller  Pibre  Products  Co 
Weis  Fibre  Container  Corp. 


Knight,  Maurice  A. 
Brick.  Firs 

Celite  Products  Corp. 


Oaa  ana  Oi 
See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Burners,  Sulfur 

Scbutt*  ft  Koerting  Co. 
Burnishing  Pots  and  Baskets 
(Add- Proof) 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 
By- Product  Recovery  Plants 
See  Chemical  Plants.  (( 
Installation) 

Cabinets,  Filing  Chsmicala 

Schaart*  Sectional  Systen 
Calorimeters 

Standard  Calorimeter  Co. 

See  alao  Laboratory  r 
Camera, 

Photostat 
Cameras 

Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co. 
Cans.  Fibre 

Fibre  Can  Corporation 

Miller  Fibre  Products  Co 

Weis  Fibre  Container  Corp. 
Cans,  Tin 

Gflea.  J.  S  ft  Sons 
Cap*  ales 

See 

Carbon  Diorids 

Natural  Carbonic  Gas  Co. 
Carbon  Tetrachloride 
Dow  Chemical  Co. 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  E.  I.  ft  Co 
Merck  ft  Co. 

Roessler  ft  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 


Wire,  Chemical 
Castings,  Chemical 

Acid  and  Caustic  Resisting 

Badger,  B.  B.  ft  Sons  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Machine 
Co 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mschine 

Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 

Cleveland  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

Devine,  J.  P.  Co. 

Durlron  Company 

Garrigue.  Wm,  ft  Co. 

Jacoby,  Henry  8. 

Nassau  Valve  ft  Pump  Corp. 

Njwh  Mfr  Co 

Sperry.  D.  R.  ft  Co. 

Standard  Calorimeter  Co. 

United  Lead  Co. 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 

Co 

U    S.   ft   Cuban    Allied  Works 
Engineering  Corp. 
Castings,  Grsy  Iroa 

See  Castings,  Chemical 
sis  ting 
Castings,  Semi- Steel 

Butalo  Foundry  ft 

Garrigue.  Wm.  ft  Co. 
Cells,  Cadmium 

Bppley.  Marlon 
Cement,  Acid  Proof 

Knight.  Maurice  A. 
Cement,  Furnace 

Celiu  Products  Corp 

Denver  Fir*  Clay  Co. 

Cement,  Refractory 

Celite  Products  Corp 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Norton  ft  Co. 


Co 


Cement  Testing  Apparatus 

Sec  Laboratory  Supplies 
Centrifugsls,  Industrial 

International  Equipment  Co 
Sharpie*  Specialty  Co. 
Tolburet  Machine  Works 
U.   S.   ft   Cuban  Allied 
Engineering  Corp. 
Centrifugal*.  Laboratory 

International  Equipment  Co. 
Sharpies  Specialty  Co. 
Tol  hurst  Machine  Works 
See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 


"Ceretherm"  ; 

Guthrie  ft  Co. 
Chamottes 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A, 
Chemical  Equipment,  Hard  Rubber 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co. 
Chemical  Stoneware,  Acid  1 
Genera]  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 

Used 


Hon) 
Badger.  8.  B  .  ft  ! 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft 
Dorr  Company 
Devine.  J  P.  Co. 
Garrigue.  Wm   ft  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co 
K earner  Evaporator  Co 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 
Mantiua  Engineering  Co 

Oakland  Copper  ft  Brass  Warkj 
Swenson  Evaporator  Co 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft 

Co. 

Chemical  Reagents 

Baker.  J.  T.  Chemical  Co. 
Baker  ft  Adamaoo  Work* 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Daiggrr,  A.  ft  Co 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Digestive  Ferments  Co 
Co. 


Co. 

Sargent.  E.  H.  ft  Co. 
Schaar  1S1  On 
Scientific  Materials  Co. 
Scientific  Utilities  Co 
Special  Chemicals  Co. 
Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 
U.  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Co. 
Will  Corporation 
See  alao  Laboratory  Supplies 
Chemicala,  Industrial 

Baker.  J.  T.,  Chemical  Co. 
Daigger,  A.  ft  Co. 
Dearborn  Chemical  Co. 
Denver  Fir*  Clay  Co. 
Digestive  Ferments  Co 
Dow  Chemical  Co. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
General  Chemical  Co. 
International  Nickel  Co. 
Malbieson  Alkali  Works 
Merck  ft  Co. 
Miner  Ed  gar  Co. 
National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Ca 
Newport  Chemical  Works 
Purer,  Cbae.  ft  Co. 
Powers  ■  Welghtman  ■  Roscngmrtes 
Co. 

Roessler  ft  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co 
Semet  Solvay  Co 


Semrt-Solvay  Company 
Special  Chemicals  Co 
U   S.  Industrial  Chemical 


Co 


Chemical*,  Rare.  Organic 

Digestive  Ferments  Co. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Elmer  ft  Amend 

Special  Chemicals  Co. 
Chlorine 

Electro  Bleaching  Gas  Co. 

Mathieeoo  Alkali  Works 

Roeasler  *  Hasslacher  Chem.  C» 

Chloroform 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 
Merck  ft  Co. 
Pfiier,  Chaa.  ft  Co 
Power*  -Weightiuan  •  Kusengartro 
Co. 

Roessler  ft  Hasslacher  Chem.  Ce 
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Maurice  A.  Knight 


East  Akron,  Ohio 


OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  do  not  attach  the  phrase— guaranteed 
— in  the  same  way  that  wc  would  say  good 
—or  of  good  quality  about  the  article.  Guar- 
anteed is  not  merely  a  descriptive  adjective 
It  means  that  we  have  all  the  confidence  in  the 
world  in  every  piece  of  Knight  Acid-Proof 
Stoneware  and  that  wc  s  tand  back  of  every 
piece. 

Therefore,  if  any  one  of  our  products  docs 
not  meet  the  highest  expectations,  we  will 
immediately  replace  it,  or  return  your  payment. 


SATISFACTION— 

must  be  yours.  Knight  Acid-Proof  Stone- 
ware is  GUARANTEED  to  be  acid-proof 
free  from  all  defects,  not  to  leak  or  swear, 
and  to  be  wholly  satisfactory  in  every  other 
way. 

Acids,  alkalis  and  chemicals,  hot  or  cold, 
strong  or  weak,  have  no  ill  effect  on  Knight 
Stoneware.  Ware  for  nitric  acid  manufac- 
ture is  one  of  our  specialties. 


ECONOMICAL-NOT  CHEAP 

There's  a  world  of  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  the  two  words.  We  do  not  claim  that 
Knight  Acid-Proof  Stoneware  is  the  cheapest 
on  the  market  but  we  unhesitatingly  say  that 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  economical.  A 
tire  that  costs  f  20  and  wears  out  on  your  first 
ride  into  town  is  cheap.  You  would  hardly 
call  it  economical.  Knight  Stoneware  is  noted 
for  its  wearing  qualities,  it  is  not  brittle  nor 
fragile  but  tough  and  will  ring  like  a  bell. 


MODERN  SYSTEMS 

One  reason  we  have  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  chemical  :ndustry  lies  in  our 
modern  industrial  system.  Everything  is 
planned  by  men  who  know  the  special  designs 
are  given  over  to  experts  and  no  time  nor  mate- 
rial is  wasted  in  turning  out  the  finished  product. 
You  can  realize  how  this  plant  efficiency  makes 
for  efficient  products. 


UNIFORMITY 

You  will  find  the  same  exec  lent  wearing 
qualities  and  acid-resisting  qualities  in  every 
piece  of  Knight  Chemical  Stoneware.  Uni- 
formity is  one  ot  our  mottoes.  We  believe 
that  one  poor  piece  would  do  us  more  harm 
than  one  hundred  good  pieces  would  benefit 
us  among  chemical  concerns.  Therefore  we 
make  certain  by  the  use  of  pryometers  and  re- 
corders of  all  sorts,  that  every  piece  is  equally- 
high-grade,  acid-proof  and  vitr  ficd  throughout. 


AN  INVITATION 

If  you're  in  town — Akron,  you  know,  drop  in 
and  look  over  our  plant  and  our  equipment. 
We'd  like  to  show  you  what  we  can  and  arc 
doing  for  the  chemical  industry.  Wc  feel 
just  a  little  proud  of  our  success  and  very  much 
pleased  at  the  continued  and  over-increasing 
demand  for  Knight  Acid-Proof  Chemical  Stone- 
ware. Office  and  Plant,  Kelly  Ave.,  E.  Akron 
Ohio. 

It's  quite  possible  that  you  will  want  to  luy 
from  us  in  the  future. 


The  above  i*  a  copy  of  page  thirty-three  of  our  new  and  fully  illuttrated 
Folder.— SEND  FOR  A  COPY.— It   contain*   information  of 
interest  on  the  tubject  of  Acid-Proof  Chemical  Stone- 
ware, made  in  America  by  American*  who  know 
Effective  cm  ot  May  t$t, — our  price* 
are  now  bach  to  a  pre-war  ba*i». 
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Purchasers'  Reference  (Continued) 


Hoskios  Mfg.  Co. 


Co. 

CUrifUn 

Sharpie*  Specialty  Co. 

Classifiers 

Dorr  Company 

Cloth,  Car  or  Ventilator 
Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Co. 
h,  Bolting 

Ludlow-Saylor  Wirt  Co. 

^^  uiti  ^J  etemi  Oo . 

Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

Cloth,  Wire 

Ludlow -Say lor  Wire  Co. 
Multi  Metul  Co. 
Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

Cloth,  Wire.  Monel  Metal 
Ludtow-Saytor  Wire  Co. 
Multi  Metal  Co 
Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

Clothe.  Filter.  Cotton 

National  Filter  Cloth  It  Weaving 

Co. 

Sperry  D  R.  &  Co. 
United  Filter*  Corp. 

Clothe,  Filter.  Metallic 

International  Nickel  Co. 
Ludlow  Saylor  Wire  Co. 
Multi  Metal  Co, 
Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co 
United  Filters  Corp. 
Coal-Tar  Product* 
Barrett  Company 

ot  de  Nemours.  I. 

dvey  Co 


Recovery  Planta 

,  B.  B.  ft  Sooa  Co. 
Devine,  J.  P.  Co. 
Caal  Testing  Apparatn* 

See  Laboratory  Supplic* 
Cocki.  Acid- Proof 
Duriron  Company 
General  Ceramiai  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 

Cilii.  Hard  Rubber 

Hard  Rubber  Co. 


Cocka.  Laboratory,  Metal 

Mueller.  H.  Ml*.  Co. 

Colbi.  Coodenainf 

Badger.  K.  B  ft  Soni  Co 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  1 
Corp. 

Garrigue,  Wra  ft  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
General  Ceramlca  Co. 
Kellogg .  M.  W.  Co  .  The 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 
United  Lead  Co 

U.   S.    ft   Cuban    Allied  Work* 

vo»rciCorp 


a  Co. 


Colorimeter! 

Bauach  ft  Lomb  Optical  Co. 
See  Laboratory  Supplies 


Herrmann,  Morrii  ft  Co 
Columni,  Absorbing 

Badger,  E.  B.  ft  Son*  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 
Devine.  J.  P,  Co. 
Duriron  Company. 
Groeo  Manufacturing  Co. 
Keilong.  M.  W.  Co..  The 
U    S.   ft   Cuhan   Allied  Worka 
Eng.  Co. 
Combustion  Tubal  and  Boats 
See  Laboratory  Supplies 


Compressors,  Air 

Abbe  Engineering  Co. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 

Crowell  Mfg  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Hubbard's.  Norman,  Sons 

Nash  Engineering  Co. 

Scbutt*  ft  Koerting  Co. 

U.   S.   ft   Cuban    Allied  Works 

Eng.  Corp.   

Worthington  Pump  ft  Machinery 

Corp. 

Concentrating  Machinery  for  Oral 

Abbe  Engineering  Co. 
Dorr  Company 
Concentrators.  Acid 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Machine 

Co. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 
Duriron  Company 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 
Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd. 


General  Bakelitc  Co. 


Condensers,  Barometric  and 

Altbright  Nell  Company 
Badger.  F.  U  ft  Son*  Co. 
lietlilrhtm   Foundry  ft  Machine 

Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 
Devine,  J.  P.  Co 
Duriron  Conipun? 
Garrigue,  Wm.  ft  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Jacohy,  Henrv  K 
Kelloug.  M.  W.  Co  .  The 
Oakland  Copper  ft  Uraaa  Works 
Scbuttr  ft  Koerting  Co 
Sowers  Manufacturing  Co. 
Sperry.  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
U.    S.   ft   Cuban    Allied  Works 
Corp. 


Co 


Acid,  Nitric 
Bethlehem  Fouodry  ft  Macb.  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  *  Machine 

Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 
Duriron  Company 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A, 
Kellogg.  M  W.  Co  .  The 
Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd. 


Consulting  Chemists 
Engineers 

See  Professional 


Condensers,  Enameled 

Klrria  Enameled 
Pfaudler  Co. 


Containers,  Fibre 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co 
Fibre  Can  Corporation 
Milter  Fibre  Products  Co 
Weia  Fibre  Container  Corp. 


Con' 


leerler*. 


Electric 


Co. 


H.  W.  ft  Son  Co. 


Cookers 

AllbrightNell  Company 
Badger.  E.  B.  ft  Sons  Co 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  " 

Corp. 

Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Jacoby,  Henry  E. 


Cooler  i 

Allbright-NeD 
Badger,  E.  B.  ft  Sons 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Machine 

Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Garrigue.  Wra.  ft  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Kellogg.  M.  W.  Co..  The 
Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd. 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pip*  ft  1 
Co. 

U.   S.   ft  Cuban 


Coppersmiths 

Badger.  E.  B.  ft  Sons  Co 


Oakland  Copper  ft  Bras*  Works 
Stokes.  P.  J.  Machine  Co. 


a.  Asbestos 
Magnesia  Association  of  America 

Crucibles 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 


and  Grinder*,  ti 
Abbe  Engineering  Co. 
Ravroond  Bros.  Impact  Pulveriier 

Co 

Straub,  H.  W.  ft  Company 

U.   S.   Cuban   ft    Allied  Works 

Eng.  Corp. 
William*  Patent  Crusher  ft  Pul- 
veriser Co. 

Cruahers    and    Grinder*.  Labora- 
tory 

Abbe  Engineering  Co. 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Straub,  H  W.  ft  Company 
See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 

Crystallirers 

Badger.  E.  B.  ft  Sons  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Machine 
Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 

Devine.  J.  P.  Co, 
Dorr  Company 


Duriron  Company 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Jacoby.  Henrv  B. 
Kellogg.  M  W  Co  .  The 
Oakland  Copper  ft  Brass 
Sperry.  D.  R.  ft  Co, 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Foundry 
Co 

V.    S,    a   Cuban   Allied  Works 

Corp 


Laboratory  Supplies 

Cysnldlng  Machinery 
Dorr  Company 

Cylinders 

Buffalo  Foundry  a  Mach.  Co. 
1 1  un  ron 


Cylinder*.  Glass 

See  Glassware.  Chemical 

De-Alcoholiiers 

Badger.  E  B,  ft  Sons  Co. 
Groeo  Manufacturing  Co. 


Defecator* 

Buffalo  Foundry  a  Mach.  Co. 
U    S    ft   Cuban   Allied  Work. 
Eng.  Corp. 
Dehydrators,  Centrifugal 

International  Equipment  Co. 
Tolhurst  Machine  Work* 
U.   S    ft   Cuban   Allied  Work. 
Bng  Corp. 

Denitrstorg 

Bethlehem  Fouodry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Macb.  Co. 
Duriroo  Company 
Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd. 

Drttctor,  Carbon  Monoxid* 
Mine  Safety  Appliance*  Co. 


Mach.  Co. 


Garrigue,  Wm.  ft  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Jacoby,  Henry  E. 
Kellogg.  M.  W.  Co..  The 


Don*  ConzpflU!? 

DtaMetMLl 

BadjEcr,  &.  B.  ft  Sons  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  "" 


Sowers  Mfg.  Co 
Sperry ,  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
United  " 

U.  S. 

Eng.  Corp. 

Dishes,  "lmyerrlte" 
Engelhard,  Charles 

Dishes,  Platinum 
See  Flatinu 


Disintegrator* 

Abbe  Engineering  Co 
Werner    ft    Pfleaderer  Divisions, 
Joseph  Baker  Son*  ft  Parkins, 

r  ft  Pulv.  Co. 


E.  B.  ft  Son*  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Devine.  J.  P.  Co. 
Dorr  Company 
Johnson,  John  Co. 
Werner    ft    Pfl.  " 


ft  Perkins, 


Distilling  Apparatus,  Industrial 

Badger,  E.  B.  ft  Sons  Co. 
Buffalo  Fouodry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Chemical  Equipment  Co. 

Devine.  J.  P.  Co. 


_  Dtnpany 
Garrigue.  Wm.  ft  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 


■»i<»!  Syndicate,  w 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  * 

Co. 


Distill: 

See 

Dryer* 

AUbrigbt-Nell  Company 
Badger,  P..  B.  a  Sons  Co. 
Bultalo  Fouodry  a  Mach.  Co. 
Chmtie.  L.  R.  Co. 
Devine.  J   P.  Co, 
Garrigue,  Wm.  a  Co. 
Kellogg.  M.  W.  Co..  The 
Philadelphia  Drying  Macb.  Co. 
Proctor  ft  Sehwart*.  Inc. 
Stokes,  P.  J.  Mach.  Co. 
Tolhurst  Machine  Works 
Zaremba  Co. 
Dust  Collecting  Systems 

See  Air  Conditioning  Systems 


Dyestufl* 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  B.  I.  ft  Co 

Met*.  H.  A.  ft  Co. 

National  Anilioe  ft  Chemical  Cc 

Newport  Chemical  Works 

Dynsmos  sod  Motors 

General  Electric  Co. 

Electric  Heating  Device* 

General  Blectnc  Co 


Mfg  Co. 
Thermo  Electric 
See  also  Laboratory 

Electric  Instrument* 

See  under  specific  he 


Electric  Measuring  Instruments 

See  under  specific 

Electrical  Supplies 

General  Electric  Co. 

Electrodes,  Platinum 
See  Platinum  Ware 


ators 

See  Conveyor* 

Emuliifier* 

Bethlehem    Foundry    ft  Hack 

Corp. 


Enameled  Apparatus, 

KlafcT 


Ether 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours.  B.  L  ft  Cs 
Merck  ft  Co. 

Powers  •  Weightman  -Roaenrirtee 

Co. 

U,  S.  Industrial  Chemical  C* 

Ether  Plants 

Badger.  E.  B.  ft  Sons  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Mantiua  Engineering  Co 
Oakland  Copper  ft  Bra**  Worts 

Ethyl  Acetate 

U.  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Co 


<*J 

Badger,  B.  B.  a  I  

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  C« 
Chemical  Equipment  Co. 
Derine  J.  P.  Co. 
Garrigue,  Wm.  ft  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Jacoby,  Henry  B. 
Kellogg,  M.  W.  Co..  The 
Keatner  Evaporator  Co. 
Mantiua  Engineering  Co 
Oakland  Copper  ft  Brass  Workt 
Sowers  Mfg.  Co. 
Sperry,  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
Stokes.  F.  J.  Mach.  Co. 
Sweoaon  Evaporator  Co 
United  Lead  Co. 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Poosdn 
Co. 

U.   S.   ft   Cuban    Allied  Worb 
.  Corp. 


sporatort.  Glass  Enameled 

Elvria  En 


Enameled  Products  Co 


Pfaudler 


■aporatora. 

Effect 

Allbright  Nell  Company 
Badger.  E.  B.  ft  Son*  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  O 
Devine.  J.  P.  Co. 
Garrigue,  Wm.  ft  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co 

Co..  The 
Keatoer  Evaporator  Co. 
Mantiua  Engineering  Co. 
Oakland  Copper  ft  Brass  Workl 
.Sperry,  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
Stokes.  P.  J.  Mach.  Co. 
Swenson  Evaporator  Co 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  FousOT 
Co. 

U.   S.  ft  Cuban  Allied  *<*b 


Exchangers,  Heat 

Badger,  E  B  ft  Sons  Co 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft 
Corp. 

Garrigue.  Wm.  *■  Co, 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 

Eitraction  Plants,  Solvent  Proee**" 

Badger.  E.  R.  ft  Sons  Co. 
Garrigue,  Wm  ft  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co 
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 I 

Mueller 

Laboratory 
Equipment 


For  over  sixty  years 
Mueller  has  been  the 
acknowledged  authority 
in  the  manufacture  of 
Water.Plumbing  and  Gas 
Brass  Goods. 

The  leading  Scientific 
Schools  and  University 
Laboratories  are  muell  e& 
equipped—  theMass  achu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy.ColumbiaUniversity, 
University  of  Illinois  and 
many  others. 

The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Animal 
Industry  at  Washington 
uses  Mueller  goods 
exclusively. 

Hundreds  of  industrial 
laboratories  have  proved 
their  accuracy  and  relia- 
bility through  actual  test. 

These  patterns  here 
shown  (E-4256,  E-4262, 
E-4000,   E  4080,   and  E- 

4110)  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  Mueller  Lab- 
oratory Devices. 

Write  for  description  and 
prices  —  statins  lor  what 
purpose  the  equipment  Is 
desired.  Mall  orders  given 
prompt  attention. 

H.  MUELLER  MFG.  CO.. 
DECATUR,  ILL 

PHONE  BELL  153 

Water,  Plumbing  and  Gas  Brass 
Goods  and  Tools 

New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St 

Phone  Watklns  5397 
San  Francisco,  035  Mission  St. 
Phone  Sutter  3577 
Samla,  Ontario,  Canada 

Mueller  Men ii  Co-  Port  Huron.  Mich..  Makers  of 
••Red  Tip"  Br  It*  Rod:  Brass  end  Copper  Tublne: 
Fonlnu  and  Ceetlnss  In  Brass.  Bronte  and  Alumt. 
nam:  Die  Csitlncs  In  While  Metal  and  Aluminum: 
also  Screw  Machined  Product*. 


Mill 
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Device*  Co. 


Warn 

Bethlebem  Foundry  ft 
Duriroo  CoopuT 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
General  Electric  Co 
Proctor  A  ScbwarU,  Inc 
United  Lead  Co. 


Fatty  Acid  Dlstiuaticn 

Allbright-Nell  Coi 


Co. 


Badger,  B.  B. 
Garrigue,  Wm.  ft  Co. 


Work, 


Co 


Faucets.  Acid- Proof 
Duriroo  Company 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knlfht.  1 


Feeders 

Caldwell.  H.  W.  ft 

Ferro  Alloys 

Rogers,  Brown  ft  Co. 

Fillers,  Cement 

Toch  Brothers 

"Filter-Cel" 

Celite  Products  Co. 
Filtering  Medium 

Celite  Product*  Corp. 

Filler  Preiser 

Allbright  NeD  Company 
Abbe  Engineering  Co. 
BeacIl-KuM  Co 

Independent  Killer  Press  Co.,  Inc. 
Jacoby.  Henry  E. 
Sbrlver.  T.  ft  Co. 
Spcrry.  D  R.  ft  Co. 
Sweetland  Filter  Pres.  Co. 
United  Filters  Corp. 

Filters,  Clarifying 
Jacoby,  Henry  E. 
K  earner  Evaporator  Co. 
Sharpies  Specialty  Co. 
Shriver.  T.  ft  Co. 
Sperry.  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
Tolburst  Machine  Works 
U    S.   ft    Cuban   Allied  Works 
Eng.  Corp. 

Filters,  Continuous 

United  Filters  Corp. 

Filter!,  Folded 

Angel,  H.  Reeve  ft  Co.,  Inc. 
See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 

Filters,  Suction,  Acid  proof 

%SEt  ^u'riV."*00 

"Films"  Products 

General  Filtration  Co. 


Fire  Brick  and  CUy 


?°Co. 


Fittings 

See  under 
ing* 

Fittings,  Stoaesrara 

See  Chemical  Stoneware 


Purchasers'  Reference  (Continued) 


Oakland  Copper  ft  Brass  Works 

tractors  »nd  RstracBng  Batteries 
Badger,  B  B.  ft  Son*  Co 

Devrne.  J.  P.  Co. 
Garrigue.  Wm   ft  Co 
Groeo  Manufacturing  Co. 
Tolburst  Machine  Works 

U.   S.   ft   Cuban   Allied  Works 


Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co. 

Sargent.  B.  H.  ft  Co. 

Schaar  ft  Co. 

Scientific  Utilities  Co. 

Thermo  Electric  Instrument  Co. 

Thomas.  Arthur  H.  Co. 

Will  Corporation 

See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 

Furnaces,  Industrial,  Oas,  00  and 
Solid  Fuel 

Beacb-Ru**  Co. 

Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Furnaces,  Mnffl* 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 

Gsgs* 

Drown  Instrument  Co. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Heil,  Henry  Chemical  Co. 
Precision  Thermometer  ft  Instru- 
ment Co. 
See  also 


It  Co. 


Gages,  Draft 

Brown  lustrum 
Gates,  Recording 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Oas  Analysers 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 


ft  Co. 

Mm«hlldg*ar  Co. 

Fuel  Economy 

Sarco  Co. 

Funnels 

Sec  Glassware.  Chemical 

Funnels,  Acid  Proof. 

Co. 


.  Electric,  Industrial 
General  Electric  Co. 

Furnaces,  Electric  Laboratory 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 

oka!  ft  Mfg.  Co, 


Co 


General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knirlit,  Maurice  A. 
Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd. 


»nu  Motors 


See  Dyne 

i  Blowing 
See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Glees  Enameled  Apperstut 
Elyria  Enameled  Product 
Pfaudlex  Company 
Glassware.  Chemical 
Braun  Corp. 

Braun-Knecfat-Heimano  Co 

Central  Scientific  Co. 

Corning  Glass  Works 

Daigger.  A.  ft  Co. 

Denver  Fire  Clay  Co, 

Eimer  ft  Amend 

Griebel  Instrument  Co. 

HeU,  Henry  Chemical  Co 

Kimble  Glass  Co. 

Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co 

Palo  Company 

Sargent.  E.  H.  ft  Co 

Schaar  ft  Co. 

Scientific  Materials  Co. 

Scientific  Utilities  Co 

Thomas.  Arthur  H.  Co. 

Will  Corporation 

Glassware,  Chemical,  Quart! 

General  Ceramics  Co. 

Hanovut  Chemical  ft  M'g.  Co 

Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd. 

See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 
Glycerine 

See  Glycerol 
Glycerol  Plants 

Garrigue,  Wm.  ft  Co. 
Oreen  Paris 

Herrmann  Morris  ft  Co. 
Grinders 

See  Crusher*  and  Grinders 
Hammer  Welded  Equipment 

Kellogg,  M.  W.  Co.,  The 

Hardness  Testing  Apparatus 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Heat  Regulating  Systems 

Crinnell  Company 
Heaters,  Electric 

Culhrie  ft  Co. 
Heaters.  Feedwiter 

ft  Koertlog  Co. 


ft  Machine 


Guthrie"* 
Hot  Plates  (Laboratory) 
General  Electric  Co. 
Hoakins  Mfg.  Co. 
See  also  Laboratory 
Hydrometer* 

Central  Scientific  Co. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Greincr,  K  Co 
Griebel  Instrument  Co. 
HeU.  Henry  Chemical  Co. 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co 
Sargent,  K   H.  ft  Co. 
Schaar  ft  Co. 
Scientific  Material*  Co 
Scientific  Utilities  Co 
Thomas,  Arthur  II.  Co. 
Will  Corporation 
See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 
Hydro-  Extractors 

Tolhurst  Machine  Works 


Hygrometers 

Central  Scientific  Co. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Engelhard,  Case. 
HeU,  Henry  Chemical  Co. 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co 
Precision  Thermometer  ft  Inst 

ment  Co. 
Schaar  ft  Co. 
Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 
Will  Corporation 
See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 
Illuminator,  Silverman 

Hommel,  Lodwig  ft  Co- 
Impregnating  Apparatus 

Hullalo  Foundry  ft  Macb  Co 
neWne.J.  P.  Co. 

r.  J.  Macs.  Co. 


See    Kettles.    Chemical  Cattiei 
sod  Kettles,  Enameled 
Kettles,  Stoneware  (Acid 
General  Ceramic*  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 
Kilns.  Bon*  Black 
ColweU,  Lewis 


Mfg.  Co. 
Peterson,  Leonard  ft  Co 
Sihwartt  Sectional  Systems 
Laboratory  Gas  Machine* 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Elmer  ft  Amend 
Sargent,  E  H.  ft  Ce. 
Schaar  ft  Co 

Tirnll  Gas  Mach.  Ltg  Co. 
Will  Corporation 


Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 

Indicators),  Volumetric 

LaMott*  Chemical  Products  Co 

Injectors 

General  Ceramics  Co. 

Knight,  Maurice  A. 
Insulating  Material.  Electric 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 

Geoeral  Bakelitc  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Miller  Fibre  Product*  Co 

Rrdmaool  Chemical  Products  Co 
Insulating  Material.  Heat 

Celite  Products  Co. 

Millennia  Association  of  America 

Powhatan  Mining  Co. 
Intermediates 

Barrett  Company 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours.  B.  I  ft  Co 

National  Aniline  ft  Chemical  Co. 

Newport  Chemical  Works 

Semet-Solvay  Company 
Intermediates,  Plant*  for 

Badger.  E.  B.  ft  Sen*  Co 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Machine 
Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 

Devine.  J.  P.  Co. 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Iron.  Pig 

Rogers,  Brown  ft  Co. 
Jars,  Acid  Storage 

See  Chemical  Stoneware 

lattery  Glass 
Glassware,  Chemical 
Jar*.  Battery,  Hard 

American  Hard  Ruf 
Juga^Acid^  Proof  ^ 

Knight  MauricsTA00 

Kettles,  Cauitic  Soda 

See  Kettles,  Chemical 
Kettle*,  Chemical  Casting 

Allbright  NeD  Company 
Badger,  B.  B.  ft  Son*  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach  Co 
Bethlehem  Foundry  &  Machine 

Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach  Co 

Devine,  J.  P.  Co. 

Duriroo  Company 

Eureka  Machine  Co. 

Garrigue,  Wm.  ft  Co. 

Jacoby,  Henry  8. 

Oakland  Copper  ft  Brass  Works 

Sowers  Mfg.  Co. 

Sperry.  D.  R.  ft  Co. 

United  Lead  Co. 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Foundry 

U.    S.    ft   Cuban   Allied  Works 
Eng.  Corp. 

Kettles,  Copper 

Sec  Copper*  ml  tba 
Kettles.  Enamel  Lined 

SerEncred  C° 
Stuart  ft  Peterson  Co. 
Sperry.  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
Kettles,  Hammer  Welded 

Kelioxt,  M  W.  Co.,  The 


Laboratory  Sapellae 

Ainaworth.  Was,  ft  Seas 

Apparatus  ft  Specialty  Oct. 

Braun  Corpora tioa 

Braun-Knecht-Hcimano-Co 

Central  Scientific  Co 

Corning  Glass  Works 

Dsigger.  A.  ft  Co. 

Denver  Fire  Clay  Ce. 

Eimer  ft  Amend 

Engelhard.  Charles 

Oreiner,  Emu  Co 

Griebel  Instrument  Ce. 

SiT0".''  Chemical  ft  Mfer.  Co, 

Hell.  Henry  Chemical  C*». 

Kimble  Glass  Co 

Leeds  ft  Northrop  Co. 

Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co 

Palo  Company 

Precision  Thermometer  &  Instm 

ment  Co. 
Sargent,  B  H.  ft  Co, 
Schaar  ft  Co. 
Scientific  Material*  Co 
Scientific  Utilities  Co. 
Standard  Calorimeter  Co. 
Tbomae,  Arthur  H.  Co 
Tirrill  Gai  Mach.  Ltg  Co 
Valentine,  W.  P. 


Laceub.. 

Geoeral  Bakellt*  Co. 
Lakes 

Herrmann,  Morris  ft  Co. 
Lamps,  Mercury  Arc 

Hanovia  Chemical  ft  Mfg. 
Leaching  Equipment 

Bedger,  8  B.  ft  Sons  Co. 
Devine.  J.  P  Co. 
Dorr  Comneov 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 
Swensoo  Eva 
Zarembe  Co 
Lead  Burning 

Aberuathy.  John  F, 
McNemara.  M. 


Co. 


Leed  Lined  Chemical  Apparatus 
«adger.  E  B.  ft  Sons  Co. 

UnUeTLe^C?  *  B~" 

L*tl"n.fd  «»•  and  Accessories 
Schutte  ft  Koerting  Co 
United  Lead  Co. 

Lead    Lining,  Homogen 

ler" 

Oakland  Copper  ft 
United  Lead  Co 

_  Products 
Regie  Picher  Lead  Co. 
Lead,  Red 

Eagle  Picber  Lead  Co. 
Lead.  While 

Eagle  Picher  Lead  Co. 

"Lifnone" 

Ro 


J.  S..  Inc. 
Lime 

Mitchell  Lime  Co. 
Lining*,  Add  Proof 

Guthrie  ft  Co. 
Linings.  Cupola 

Celite  Products  Co. 
Litharge 

Eagle  Picber  Lead  Co. 
Lumber,  Redwood 

Pacific  Lumber  Co..  The 
Lumber.  Redwood  for  BuUdina. 

Pacific  Lumber  Co..  The 
Lumber,  Redwood  for  Flumes 

Pacific  Lumber  Co..  The 
Lumber,  Redwood  for  Constructioa 
Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  The 


Paaf^lurn'oer  'co^Ke 

Lumber.  Redwood  (or  Tans 

Pacific  Lumber  Co..  The 
Lumber,  Redwood  for  Tanks.  ALkali 

Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  The 
Lumber,  Had  wood  for  Tanks, 
icsl  Storage 

Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  The 


Pacsnc  Lumber 


Co, The 
lavabsr,  Redwood  for  Tanks,  on 

Pacific  Lumber  Co.  The 
Lumber,  Redsrood  for  Vats 
Pacific  Lumber  Co..  Tbe 
Lumber.  Redwood  for  Tanks.  Watet 

Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  The 
Machinery,  Mining  and  Metallurgieal 
Abbe  Engineering  Co 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Magnesium  Metal  and  Salts 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 
Magnets 

Magnetic  Mfg.  Co. 
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Chemical  Department  Plant.  Frankfort).  Philadelphia 


The  Company 

CHEMICAL  DEPARTMENT 
17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


REFINED 
COAL-TAR 
PRODUCTS 


A  guarantee  of  Service 


Write  for  our  booklets 
describing  the  use  of 
coal-tar  products  in 
various  industries. 


As  well  as  Quality 
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Purchasers  Reference  (Continued) 


Metallographic  Apparatus 

Banich  ft  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Central  Scientific  Co. 

Ktmrr  *  Amend 

Heil.  Henry  Chemical  Co. 

Hotnmel,  Ludwig  ft  Co. 

Meyer  Camera  *  Instrument  Co. 

Sargent.  E.  H.  Co 

Schaar  ft  Co. 

Scientific  Materials  Co. 

Scientific  Utilities  Co. 

Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 

Will  Corporation 

See  alio  Laboratory  Supplies 


for    Air,   Gat  and 


Abbe  Engineering  Co. 
Allbright  Nell  Company 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Machine 
Corp. 

Caldwell.  H.  W.  ft  Son  Co. 
Elyria  Enameled  Product!  Co. 
Garrigue,  Wm.  ft  Co. 
General  Machine  Co. 
Jacoby,  Henry  K. 
Sowers  Mfg.  Co 
Sperry,  D,  R.  ft  Co. 
Stokes,  P.  J.  Machine  Co. 
United  Lead  Co. 

Werner    ft    Fflelderer  Division, 
loscpb  Baker  Sou  ft  Perkins, 

Ueoel  Metal 

International  Nickel  Co. 
Moaletae,  Automatic 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Devine,  J.  P.  Co. 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 
Scbuttr  &  Koertlng  Co. 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Foundry 
Co. 

Mortars  and  Pestles 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Kickel  Salts 

International  Nickel  Co. 
Nitrating  Vessels 

Badger,  E.  B.  ft  Sons  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach  Co, 
Buffalo  Fonodry  ft  Mach.  Co 
Duriron  Company 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A 
Mentors 

Badger.  E.  B.  ft  Sons  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 


Bethlehem  Foundry  &  Machine 
Corp. 

Buflslo  Foundry  ft  Mach  Co. 

Devine,  J.  P.  Co. 
Duriron  Company 
Stoke*.  F.  J.  Macb.  Co. 
Werner    ft    Pflelderet  Division, 
joseph  Baker  Sons  ft  Perkins. 


Mrtrrs,  Flo 

Water 

General  Electric  Co. 
Will  Corporation 

Methanol 

Miner-Edgar  Co. 

Microscopes 

Bausch  ft  Lomb  Optical  Co, 

Central  Scientific  Co. 

Elmer  A-  Amend 

Hell,  Henry  Chemical  Co 

Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co. 

Sargent,  E.  H.  Co. 

Schaar  ft  Co 

Scientific  Utilities  Co. 

Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 

Will  Corporation 

See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 

Microtomes 

Baunch  ft  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Central  Scientific  Co. 

Elmer  ft  Amend 

Heil.  Henry  Chemical  Co 

Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co. 

Sargent,  E.  H.  &  Co. 

Schaar  &  Co. 

Scientific  Materials  Co. 

Scientific  Utilities  Co. 

Thomsa,  Arthur  H.  Co. 

Will  Corporation 

See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 

Mlcropbotographic  Apparatus 

Bauscb  &  Lomb  Optical  Co 

Central  Scientific  Co. 

F.imrr  ft  Amend 

Heil,  Henry  Chemical  Co. 

Hommel,  Ludwig  ft  Co 

Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co, 

Sargent,  E.  H.  ft  Co. 

Schaar  ft  Co. 

Scientific  Materials  Co. 

Scientific  Utilities  Co. 

Thomas,  Arthur  II.  Co. 

Will  Corporation 

See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 

Abbe  Engineering  Co. 
Stokes.  F.  J.  Mach.  Co. 

Mills.  Color 

Abbe  Engineering  Co. 

Raymond  Bros.  Impact.  Pulv.  Co 

Straub,  A.  W.  Company 

Williams  Pat.  Crusher  ft  Putv  Co 
Mills,  Drag 

Straub.  A.  W.  Company 
MlUs.  ^Laboratory  ^ 

Strstb^w"1'' 


niter  Pots 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Macb  Co. 
Duriron  Company 

Norxlet,  Spray,  Acid-proof 
Duriron  Company 
Schutte  ft  Koerting  Co. 


Oil  Bleaching  Plants 

AUbright-Nell  Col 
Garrigue,  Wm.  ft 


Oil  Refining  Machines 

Allbright. Nell  Company 
Garrigue,  Wm.  ft  Co 

Oil  Testing  Apparatus 

See  laboratory  Supplies 

Ores 

Rogers,  Brown  ft  Co. 

Orsas,  Electrk 

Apparatus  ft  Specialty  Co 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Hoskins  Mfg  Co 


sZTEZ  Unorator" 


t  Co 


Co.,  Inc. 

Packings,  Condensing  Towe 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 

Paints,  Acid-Proof 

General  Bakelite  Co 
Toch  Brothers 


Ware 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 


Paaals,  Rheostats  and  Tungsr 
flers 

General  Electric  Co 

ft  Mfg  Co 


.r  ft  Mach  Co 
Devine,  J  P.  Co. 
Duriron  Company 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Kellogg.  M.  W.  Co.,  The 
Oakland  Copper  ft  Brass  Works 
Sowers  Mfg.  Co. 
5 perry.  D.  R_  ft  Co. 

UWT°c\s1"'Snr*Pipe  ft  Foundry 

U.CS    ft   Cuban   Allied  Works 
Eng.  Corp. 

Pans,  CrystaUliing,  Stoneware 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Meurice  A. 

Pans,  Enameled 

Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co 
Pfaudler  Company 

Pans,  Evaporating,  Acid  Proof 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A 

Papers,  Filter 

Angel.  II.  Reeve  ft  Co  .  Inc. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Heil.  Henry  Chemical  Co. 
Little,  Arthur  D  Inc. 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co. 
Sargent.  E   H.  ft  Co 
Schaar  &  Co. 
Scientific  Matcr'al*  Co 
Scientific  Utilities  Co. 
Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 


W^ll^orporation 


gel.  H.  Reeve  *  Co..  Inc 


See 


Attorn  ays 
Professional 


Percolators 

Badger,  E.  B  &  Sons  Co 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Macb.  Co. 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 
Pfaudler,  Company 
Stokes.  F.  J.  Mach.  Co 


U.   S    ft  Cuban 
Eng.  Corp. 


Allied  Works 


Photometer,  Tint 
Palo  Company 

Photostat  Equipment 

Photostat  Corporation 
Physico-Chemical  Apparatus 

Central  Scientific  Co. 
Eppley.  Ma 

Pipes,  Cast  Iron 


Pipes,  Hsrd  Rubber 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co. 
Pipes,  Lead 

Hoyt  Metal  Company 
United  Lead  Company 

Pipe  and  Accessories,  Acid-Proof 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach  Co 
Duriron  Company 
Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Hoyt  Metal  Company 
Kellogg,  M  W.  Co  .  The 
Knight.  Maurice  A 
Schutte  ft  Koerting  Co. 
Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd. 

Pipe   and    Fittings,    Lead    or  Tin 
Lined 

Eagle  Richer  Lead  Co. 
Hoyt  Metal  Company 
Schutte  ft  Koerting  Co 
United  Lead  Co. 

Piping  Contractor! 

Kellogg,  M.  W.  Co  .  The 

Pitcher*,  Acidproof 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A 

Pitching  Machines  for  Barrels 

Eureka  Machine  Co 

Platinum  Ware  (Laboratory) 
American  Platinum  Works 
Baker  ft  Co.,  Inc. 
Bishop.  I  ft  Co  Platinum  Works 
Braun  Corporation 
Braun-Knecht-  Hcimaon-Co. 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Daigger.  A.  ft  Co. 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
F.imrr  ft  Amend 
Engelhard.  Charles 
Heil.  Henry  Chemical  Co 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co. 
Pacific  Platinum  Works 
Palo  Company 
Sargent,  B.  H.  ft  Co. 
Schaar  ft  Co. 
Scientific   Materials  Co. 
Scientific  Utilities  Co. 
Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 
Will  Corporation 

Porcelain  Ware  (Laboratory) 
Berge.  J.  ft  H. 
Braun  Corporation 
Braun-Kneebt-Heimann  Co 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Coots  Porcelain  Co. 
Dalgger.  A.  ft  Co. 
Denver  Eire  Clay  Co. 
Elmer  ft  Amend 
Engelhard,  Charles 
Griebe]    Instrument  Co. 
Heil,  Henry  Chemical  Co. 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co. 
Palo  Company 
Sargent.  EH*  Co. 
Schaar  ft  Co. 
Scientific  Materials  Co. 
Scientific  Utilities  Co. 
Thomas.  Arthur  H.  Co 
Will  Corporation 

Portable  Ozonators 

General  Electric  Co. 

Potentiometer,  Hydrogen-Ion 
Leeds  &  N' or  thru  p  Co. 
Pyrolectric  Instrument  Co 

Pots,  Acidproof 

See  Chemical  Stoneware 

Pots,  Caustic 

See  Castings.  Chemical 

Pots,  Decanting,  Acidproof 

General  Ceramics  Co 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 

Preheats?* 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co. 
Pfaudler  Company 
Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd 
Zarcmba  Company 

Presses,  Hydraulic 

AUbright-Nell 
Sbriver,  T.  ft 
Werner  ft 


PnlTeriiers.  Industrial 

See  Crushers 

Pulverisers,  Laboratory 
Abbe  Engineering  Co. 

"  Scientific  Co. 

Fire  Clay  Co. 
ft  Amend 
Scientific  Materials  Co. 
Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 
See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 
Pumps,  Acids 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co. 
Beach  Russ  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Chemical  Equipment  Co. 
Duriron  Company 
Foster  Pump  Works 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Nassau  Valve  ft  Pump  Corp 
Nash  Engineering  Co 
United  Lead  Company 
Pumps,  Boiler  Peed 
Beacb-Kuas  Co. 
Murirou  Company 
Faster  Pump  Works 
U.    S    ft    Cuban    Allied  Work! 
Eng.  Corp. 

Pumpe,  Centrifugal 

American  Hard  I 
Reach-Ruts  Co. 
Chemical  Equipment  Co. 
Duriron  Company 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Guthrie  ft  Co. 
Nassau  Valve  ft  Pump  Co. 


Co. 


United  l>*d  Company 
U.    S.   &   Cuban  Allied 
Eng.  Corp. 


Pumps, Centrifugal" 

Guthrie  ft  Co. 

Pumps,  Diaphragm 

Pumps,  Rotary,  Hand 

Foster  Pump  Works 
Pumps,  Hard  Rubber 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co. 

Pumps,  Laboratory 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 

Pumpa,  Vacuum 

Beach-Ruis  Co. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Ca. 
Chemical    Equipment  Co. 
Crowdl  Mfg.  Co. 
Devine,  J.  P  Co. 
Foster  Pump  Works 
Hubbard's  Norman  Sons 
Lammert  ft  Mann  Co. 
Nash  Engineering  Co. 
Nassau  Valve  ft  Pump  Corp 
Sowen  Mfg.  Co 
Stokes.  P.  J.  Mach.  Co. 
U.    S.    ft    Cuban    Allied  Works 
Eng.  Corp. 

Pumps,  Vacuum,  Rotary 
Beach- Ruse  Co. 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Lammert  *  Mann  Co. 

Purifier*,  Water 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co. 

Pyrometers 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Engelhard,  Charles 

Heft.  Henry  Chemical  Co. 

Hoskins  Mfg  Co 

Leeds  *  Northrup  Co. 

Pyrolectric  Instrument  Co 

See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 

Receivers  or  Wouff  Bottles 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 

Recorder*  COi 

Sarco  Co.,  Inc. 

Recorders,  Draft 

Sarco  Co. 


Recorder*.  Temperature 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Elmer  ft  Amend 
Hoskins  Mfg.  Co. 
Precision  Thermometer  ft 
merit  Co. 


for 


of  Waste 


Badger.  E.  B  ft  Sons  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co 
Dorr  Company 
Garrigue,  wm.  ft  Co 
Kestner  Evaporator  Co. 
Swensoo  Evaporator  Co. 

Red.  Lithol 

Herrmann,  Morris  ft  Co. 

Bed,  Para 

Herrmann.  Morris  ft  Co, 
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The  Logical  Package 

for 

emicals,  Powders,  Dry  Paints,  Insecticides, 
es.  Fertilizers,  Pharmaceuticals,  Pills,  Pellets, 
A  Dry  Products  of  all  kinds. 

Insecticides 
y/Jv*-  containers  are  all  that  insecti- 
cide packers  demand.  They  are  Sift 
proof — Durable — •  Airtight  —  Water- 
proof— Oilproof — Sealed  Airtight,  com- 
pact in  form  and  light  of  weight.  f/s*!y 
containers  may  be  obtained  in  cubic 
capacities  of  from  3  to  552  cubic  inches. 
*ff&*~  containers  assure  delivery  of 
your  product  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  packed. 


Containers  for  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  spices,  also  containers 
for  liquids,  such  as  milk,  buttermilk, etc. 

Send  for  descriptive  matter  for  furtfier 
information. 

The 

Fibre  Container  Corporation 
22  First  St.,       Monroe,  Mich. 


A  Great  Asset  in  Your  Laboratory 

Do  you  know  that,  at  small  expense,  you  can  greatly  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  your  laboratory,  cut  out  all  waste 
time  in  locating  articles,  keep  your  stock  of  chemicals  and 
reagents  from  deterioration,  find  them  always  free  from 
dust,  save  many  unnecessary  steps,  and  avoid  duplication 
of  articles  already  on  hand.  These  are  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the 


PATENTED  JAN. 11.1910     MAY  IT,  1021 

Owing  to  the  immense  holding  capacity  of  the  cabinet 
very  few  units  arc  required.  The  lineal  shelf  space  for 
smaller  containers  is  65  ft.  in  a  single  unit,  taking  up  only 
2  ft.  in  width  and  5  ft.  in  height. 

H'c  catalog  your  stock. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  I 
containing  llluatratlona  and  prtcas. 

SCHWARTZ  SECTIONAL  SYSTEM,    Indianapolis,  u.  s.  a. 

Llconaod  Canadian  Mfin.,  JONES  BROS.  &  CO.,  LTD..  Toronto,  Ont. 


Pat.  Jan.  11.  1910.  May  17,  1921 
See  hmm  the  dVaaaar*  taring  to  the  left 
eipoMtng  the  content!  fo  full  View 
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Purchasers'  Reference  (Continued) 


Badger,  E.  B,  ft  Sons  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach,  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Machine 
Carp 

Buffalo  Foundry  *  Macb  Co. 
Devtne,  I.  P.  Co. 
Jacoby,  Henry  B. 
Pfaudlcr  Co. 
Sower*.  Mfg.  Co. 
Sperry.  D.  K.  ft  Co. 

R ad  wood,  Lumber 

Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  The 
kefractometer. 

Bensch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

if  Co 


Coon  Porcelain  Co. 
Engelhard,  Charlej 
Norton  Co. 
■•rrif  eratini    Machinery    and  Ap- 


York  Mfg.  Co. 
RsguUtars.  Food  Watar 

Sarco  Company 
Regulators,  Tempera tara 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Predaloa  ^Thermometer  *  Instru- 

^''cJusral  Electric  Co. 
Respirators 

Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Elmer  ft  Amend 
Mine  Safety  Appliance*  Co. 
Will  Corporation 

Rstorts,  Caat  Iran 

See  Castings.  Chemical 

latorta.  Laboratory 

Sea  Laboratory  Supplies 

Rings,  Partition,  Chemiesl 
General  Cera  mica  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 

■ad a,  nickel 
International 

Rubber  Tubing 
See  Laboratory 

Saceharimetrr. 

Sea 


Scale* 

8c*  Laboratory  Supplies 

Screen* 

Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Co. 
Mult!  Metal  Co. 

Screens,  Laboratory  Tetting 

Ludlow-Saylor  wire  Co. 
Multi  Metal  Co. 
Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co. 
See  alio  La 


(Screes*,  Wire 

Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Co. 
Multi  Metal  Co. 
Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

Scrubber. 

Chemical  Equipment  Co 


M.  W.  Co.,  The 
Separator*.  Magnetic 

Magnetic  Mfg.  Co. 
Separators,  Ore 

Co. 


Ragle  Picker  Lead  Co. 
Hoyt  Metal  Company 
United  Lead  Company 
Sheet*,  nickel 

International  Nickel  Co. 
Sheet*.  Tin 

Hoyt  Metal  Company 
Shot,  Nickel 

International  Nickel  Co. 
Shredder* 

William*  Pat.  Cruaher  ft  Pulv.  Co. 
Sieves,  Testing 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 
"SU-O-Cel"  : 

C elite  Product*  Corp 
Silica  Ware 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Hanovia  Chemical  Si  Mfg.  Co. 
Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd 
See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 
Sink,  Laboratory,  Acid-proof 
Alberene  Stone  Company 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 
Soap  Machinery 

Garrigue.  Wm.  ft  Co. 

PS  Sdderer 


Joseph  Baker  Son*  ft  Perkins, 
Inc. 

Soda  Lime,  "Wilion" 

Will 


Solder 

Eagle  Pic  her  Lead  Co. 

Solvent  Recovery  Apparatus 

See  Distilling  Apparatus 

Sprayers 

Badger,  E.  B.  ft  Son*  Co. 
Chemical  Emiiptnent  Co 
Schutte  ft  Koerting  Co. 

Steam  Plant  Special  use 
Sarco  Co.,  Inc. 

Spraying  Machine*.  Cooper«ge 

Eureka  Machine  Co. 

Star  altera 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 

Steriliiers,  Barrel 

Eureka  Machine  Co. 

Sims,  Cast  Iron 

Badger.  E.  B  ft  Sons  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Macb  Co 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Machine 
Cnrf 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Chemical  Equipment  Corp. 
Duriron  Company 
Elyrta  Enameled  Products  Co. 
Garrigue,  Was.  ft  Co. 
Hercules  Esgincering  Corp. 
Iseoby,  Henry  B. 
Kellogg,  M  W.  Co.,  The 
Sperry,  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
li.  S   Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Co. 


8.  B.  ft  Son*  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co 


Stills,  Hammer  Welded 

Kellogg.  M.  W.  Co..  The 

Still*,  Vacuum 

See  Still*.  Cast  Iron  snd  Copper 

Still*.  Vacuum  Enameled 

Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co 


Pflauder 

Stills.  Water  Laboratory 
See  Laboratory  T 


Stirrer* 


■  8 


Corp. 
Duriron  Company 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
General   Machine  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 

Stoneware,  Chemical 

See  Chemical 


Co 


rs  Co. 
A. 


Schutte  ft  Koerting  Co. 
Tachometers 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Central  Scientific  Co. 

Tanks,  Cast  Iron 

AH  bright-Nell  Company 
Buffalo  Foundry  A  Mach,  Co. 
Chemical  Equipment  Corp. 
Garrigue,  Wm.  ft  Co. 
Jacoby.  Henry  E 
Sperry,  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
U.  a  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Foundry 
Co. 


Sugar  Mill  Equipment 

Badger,  E.  B.  ft  Son*  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Jacoby.  Henry  E- 
Sperry,  D.  R.  ft  Co 

VttSVXW:  Foundry 

Co, 

U.   S.    ft   Cuban   Allied  Work. 

Eng.  Corp. 
Zaremba  Company 

Sugar*,  Rare 

Digestive  Ferments  Co. 
Special  Chemical*  Co. 

Sulfonator* 

Badger,  B.  B.  ft  Son*  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Machine 
Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Devine,  J.  P.  Co. 
Duriron  Company 
Jacohy,  Henry  V, 
Kellogg.  M.  W.  Co..  The 
Sowers  Mfg.  Co. 
Sperry.  D.  R  ft  Co. 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Foundry 
Co. 

Sulfur  Chloride 

Scmet-Solvey  Company 

Superheater,  Portable 

Eureka  Machine  Co. 


B.  ft  Son*  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Oakland  Copper  ft  Brass  Work* 

Tank*.  Enameled 

Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co. 

Handler  Co. 
Tanks,  Hammer  Welded 

Kellogg.  M.  W.  Co..  The 
Tanks.  Hard  Rubber 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co. 


Enameled 
Tanks,  Lead 

Hoyt  Metal  Company 
United  Lead  Co. 


—    Tanks.   Cast   Iron— Tanks, 
Enameled 

Tanks.  Steel  Plate 

U.  S.   ft  Cuban   Allied  Works 
Eng.  Corp. 

Tanks,  Stoneware,  Acidproof 
General  Ceramics ^Co. 

Tanks,  Wood 

Kalamazoo  Tank  ft  Silo  Co. 
Pacific  Lumber  Co .  The 


iter*  and  Teiting  Machine. 

See  Laboratory  Supplie. 

Thermometers 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Engelhard.  Charles 
Greiner.  Bmil  Co. 
Greibel  Instrument  Co. 
Hanovia  Chemical  ft  Mfg,  Co 
He^Henry  CltemicM  Co    ^  ^ 

roent  Co.  * 
Sargent.  E.  H.  ft  Co. 
Schaar  ft  Co. 

Material.  Co 

Utilities  Co 
.  Arthur  H.  Co. 
also  Laboratory  Supplies 

s.  Electrical 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Sec  also  Laboratory  Supplies 

Thermo.tat* 

Apparatus  ft 


General  Electric  Co 
HeU.  Henry  Chemical  Co. 
Sarco  Co..  Inc. 
Will  - 


Dorr  Company 
Tile,  Tower 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A_ 
TltratioB  Apperatu  . 

lectric  Instrument  Co. 
Arthur  H.  Co. 


Tower*.  Absorbing;  Iron 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Much.  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co 
U.   S.   ft   Cuban    Allied  Work. 
Eng.  Corp 

Towers,  Absorbing,  Stoneware 

'leneral  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A 
U.  5    ft   Cuban    Allied  Work. 
Eng.  Corp. 

Transformer. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Transmission  Lines 

General  Electric  Co. 


Syphon*, 


Traps,  Radiator 

Sarco  Co.,  Inc. 

Trap*.  Steam 

Sarco  Company 

Tabes,  Pyrometer 

,  Instrument  Co. 


Engelhard,  Charles 
Hoskins  Mfg.  Co. 
Norton  Co. 

Schutte  ft  Koerting  Co. 
Tubs,  Etching 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 


Herd  Rubber  Co 

Tin 

Eagle  Pic  her  Lead  Co. 
Turbines*  Steam 

General  Electric  Co. 

Valves.  Add  Resisting 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach. 
Chemical  Equipment  Co 
Cleveland  Brae*  Mfg.  Co 
Duriron  Company 
Nassau  Valve  ft  Pump  Corp. 
Standard  Calorimeter  Co. 
l.'nited  Lead  Co. 
York  Mfg.  Co. 

Vahrea,  Add  Proof,  Stoneware 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Nassau  Valve  ft  Pump  Corp 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 

Chemical  Equipment  Co. 
York  Mfg^o.F 
VaJveo,  "Ceoo  " 

i  Co. 


Valves.  Check 

See  Valves, 

Verves,  "Cbemetal" 
Nassau  Valve  ft  : 
Valves,  Globe 

Cleveland  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 
Duriron  Company 
Nassau  Valve  ft  Pump  Corp 
Halted  Lead  Co. 
"Iff.  Co 


Valves,  Lead  Lined 
United  Lead  Co. 


For  Combustion 


Vabee^Needle, 

Standard  Calorimeter  Co. 

Valve*,  Regulating 

Chemical  Equipment  Co, 
Nassau  Valve  ft  Pum 
Sarco  Co.,  Inc. 

Vats,  Addas-oof 

General  Ceramic*  Co. 

Guthrie  ft  Co. 

Knight,  Maurice  A. 
Tata,  Ceramic  Lined 

Guthrie  ft  Co. 


Morris  ft  Co. 


H 
Vials 

Kimble  Glass  Co. 

Viacosimeters 
See  Laboratory 

Vitreotil 
Thermal 


Voltmeters 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Genera^  E^1™  Co(, 


Mfg  Co 


\r*/ 4*  tt  111  ajtCrS 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 


Joseph  Baker 
Inc. 

Wire.  Hickel 

International  Nickel  Co. 


WoodL 

Badger,  B.  B.  ft  Sons  Co 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach  Co. 
Devine  .  J.  P.  Co. 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
<>akland  Copper  &  Bras*  Work. 
Swensoo  Evaporator  Co. 
Zaremba 
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You'd  Be 
Surprised 


how  easily  and 
inexpensively 
A&S  Thermo- 
stats can  be  ap-  t 
plied    to  your 
laboratory  apparatus.  They 
are  adjustable  for  any  tem- 
perature from  o°  to  200°  C.  and  are  guaranteed 
accurate  within  one  degree. 

There  are  thousands  of  A&S  Thermostats  in 
use  at  the  present  time,  many  of  which  have  been 
in  daily  operation  for  five  vears  or  more,  and  all 
are  rendering  a  high  rate  of  service. 

A&S  Heating  Units,  used  in  combination  with 
our  Thermostats  are  the  simplest,  most  efficient, 
and  longest  lived  heaters  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Without  obligation  on  your 
part,  we  ask  that  you  write  us     ■  Lower 
whenever  you  have  a  heating      ||       'nd  °' 

111  lyt  \  9MCD 

problem  to  solve.  m       with  Ei- 

APPARATUS  &  81 
SPECIALTY  CO. 

LANSING 
MICHIGAN 


MHfiCo.  COLORS 


BEST 
TEST 


Our  aim  is  absolute  purity,  combined 
with  greatest  softness,  brilliancy, 
durability  and  uniformity. 

We  ask  for  a  critical   test  of  our 
dry  colors. 

MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

Ckicmgo   *4*r_<*_^  2t»Hflk>W 


DRY COLORS 


N«w  York 


SEALED 


TIGHT  ROUND  CONE   TOP  CANS 
For  Highly  Volatile   Chemicals  Such  as 

Ammonia,  Ether,  Benzine,  Naphtha,  and  Oil  Products 
PLAIN  AND  LITHOGRAPHED  CANS  IN  ALL  SIZES 

Producers  of  the  highest  quality  abao-  Many  large  manufacturers  of  products 
lately  sealed  tight  (patent  pressure  requiring  urn  with  sealed  tight  qnal- 
sealed  cap)  containers  In  this  line.  Over      IUm  have  become  users  of  our  cana 


txneoca. 

Our  factory  la  specially  equipped 
for  large  quantity  production 


Samplt  m.i  «*o» 


Gal.  and  V4  CI 


Uf  9*  tnimit  ttmut 

J.  S.  GILES  &  SONS 

MM  W.  Uth  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Tba  cast  of  urine  our  cam  la 
more  economical  compared  with  4ff_ 
the   coit   of  square  or  oblong 

ing  cost*  considered.  L«py*r«nlftJ 


OU  Spout 
and  Cap 


ANTI-CORROSIVE  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  PLANT 
GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 

ACCRINGTON,  ENGLAND 

CERAMIC  LINRD  VATS  for  any  type  of  chemical  including  I  be  moat  highly  corrosive,  e  g.. 
ng  hydrochloric  acid, 

The  porcelain 'like  or  reratherra  linings  form  a  one  piece  effect  inert  to  all  chemicals. 
Undctaehable  from  the  aides  by  severe  mechanical  strain  or  rough  handling  or  by  variation  in 
temperature. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  other  tile  Hned  system*  or  enamelling*.  A  perfect  article  unliable  for 
rough  transport  conditions  or  for  mechanical  or  chemical  conditions  which  would  destroy  any  other 
lining  or  enamelling,  in  which  conditions  they  have  proved  iadrttructible  and  to  have  indefinitely  long 
life. 

The  Ceramic  Lined  Vat  System  permits  of  the  use  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  under  pressure. 
ARMOURED  CERATHERM  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  (reinforced  ceramic  and  may  have  unbreakable  impeller^. 
The  liquids  passing  through  touch  nothing  but  material  inert  to  all  chemicals. 

You  Can  pump  any  chemical  without  corrosion,  erosion  or  contamination,  to  high  bcarlt  in  one  *Ujc  an<l  any  <|uanlity  at  any  temperature 
An  entirely  successful  chemical  pump  In  conditions  which  no  other  pump  will  withstand. 
ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS  FOR  HEATING  LltJUID  AND  SOLID  CHEMICALS. 

Writ*  for  illuatrated  details. 
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BINGHAM  &  GREEN 

VISCOMETER 

and 

PLASTOMETER 
Simplified  Form. 

Especially  intended  for  the  testing  of  Paints,  Greases, 
Oils  and  Varnishes. 

This  apparatus  can  be  used,  however,  for  testing  the 
viscosity  of  any  form  of  liquid,  besides  being  adapted 
for  determining  the  plasticity  of  all  plastic  materials 
for  which  the  initial  pressure  required  is  not  more 
than  that  of  a  iofoot  water  column. 

The  above  is  a  simplified  form  of  the  apparatus, 
(also  supplied  by  us)  which  is  recognized  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  as  the  standard  instrument  for 
the  determination  of  viscosity  and  plasticity. 

The  simplified  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  the  following  parts: — 

2  pipe  reservoir  for  stabilizing  pressure  $80.00 

Water  Bath  with  cover  for  regulating  temperature  £22.50 
Plastometer(Viscometer)  with  two  wrenches  and  key  S60.00 

Besides  the  above  essential  parts,  auxiliary  apparatus  may  be  ordered  as  desired. 

Mercury  stabilizer  for  higher  pressures  can  also  be  supplied. 

For  information  in  regard  to  auxiliary  apparatus,  and  for  further  details,  see 
E&A  Bulletin  No.  277,  also  Bureau  of  Standards  Bulletins  Nos.  278  and  298, 
Proc.  of  A.S.T.M.  Vols.  18  and  19;  also  Jour,  of  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  Vol.  38, 
P.  40,1916,  etc. 
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American  Chemical  Society 

MONOGRAPHS 

THE  publication  of  these  monographs  marks  a  distinct  departure 
in  the  policy  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  serious  attempt  to  found  an  American  chemical  literature 
without  primary  regard  to  commercial  considerations.  The  success  of 
the  venture  will  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  measure  of  cooperation 
which  can  be  secured  in  the  preparation  of  books  dealing  adequately 
with  topics  of  general  interest;  it  is  earnestly  hoped  therefore  that 
every  member  of  the  various  organizations  in  the  chemical  and  allied 
industries  will  recognize  the  importance  of  the  enterprise  and  take 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  it. 

ORGANIC  COMPOUND  of 
MERCURY 

By  FRANK  C.  WHITMORE 

— is  now  ready  for  delivery.  This  is  the  third  book  of  the 
series  in  which  there  are  already  21  others  now  published  or 
being  written  or  printed.  It  contains  .195  pages,  6  x  9  in 
size,  stiff  covers,  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth,  stamped  in  gold. 
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EDITORIALS 


A  Time  for  Gathering 

The  period  September  6  to  17,  1921,  looms  large  in  its 
potentialities  for  chemistry  in  America.  Chemists  of  Eng- 
land, Canada  and  the  United  .States  will  then  gather  to  make 
fast  the  ties  that  naturally  bind  them,  to  discuss  matters 
of  scientific  imjxirtance,  to  determine  |K»licies  which  should 
prove  of  lasting  benefit  in  future  development  and  to  speak 
in  united  voices  to  our  several  peoples  about  those  subjects 
on  which  we  have  a  right  and  a  responsibility  to  speak. 
Then  follows  the  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries. 

For  this  great  gathering  many  forces  are  working  to  iasurc 
its  t)eing  an  historic  occasion.  The  railroads  are  cooperating 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  travel.  The  Trunk  Line  Association 
and  the  South  Eastern  Passenger  Association  are  offering 
reduced  rates  under  the  certificate  plan  (for  imjKirtant  de- 
tails concerning  this  feature  see  page  734  of  this  issue). 
It  is  hoped  that  other  railway  associations  will  soon  take 
similar  action.  Chemists  from  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  regular  summer  tourist  rates. 

Not  only  arc  the  hotels  in  New  York  City  anxious 
to  accommodate  as  many  as  possible,  but  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  order  to  make  sure  that  all  will  he  provided 
for,  will  open  its  dormitories  at  the  very  low  charge  of  $1.50 
per  day  or  $10.00  for  the  entire  period.  This  arrangement 
is  particularly  fortunate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  practically 
all  of  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the 
University.  A  glimpse  at  the  preliminary  program,  almost 
completed,  shows  an  unusual  assemblage  of  individual 
papers  and  symposiums  of  far-reaching  importance.  Secre- 
tary Hoover  will  lie  warmly  welcomed,  for  his  Is  a  vitalizing 
touch  wherever  it  falls. 

For  the  first  time  the  Chemical  Exposition  will  display  its 
exhibits  on  one  great  floor,  with  a  larger  number  of  exhibitors 
tlian  in  any  previous  year.  At  last  the  management  will 
be  in  position  to  provide  for  lectures,  addresses,  and  industrial 
movie  films,  a  hall  adequate  in  size  and  which,  while  in  the 
same  building  as  the  exhibits,  will  be  sufficiently  removed 
to  enable  a  thoughtful  and  attentive  hearing  of  the  subjects 
presented. 

So  much  from  the  optimistic  standpoint.  But  there  is  a 
graver  reason  which  calls  upon  every  chemist,  no  matter 
what  the  sacrifice,  to  make  himself  a  personal  part  of  this 
meeting.  The  feeling  that  a  crisis  is  upon  us  cannot  Ix?  set 
aside.  I<et  us  look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face.  To- 
day chemists  of  standing  throughout  the  country  are  out  of 
positions  and  this  years  graduates  from  our  universities 
find  but  few  openings  available  to  them.  Of  course  we  must 
expect  to  take  our  share  of  the  generally  low  conditions  in 
all  lines  of  industry,  but  to  the  nation  which  is  chemically 
farsighted  such  times  should  be  marked  by  most  strenuous 
research  efforts  in  preparation  for  the  swing  of  the  economic 
pendulum  back  to  the  upward  curve  of  industrial  activity. 
No,  there  are  deej>er  and  more  insidious  reasons  for  this  lack 
of  employment  of  chemists.  Two  of  these  stand  out  pre- 
eminent. First,  the  chemical  industry  is  being  exploited 
by  capital  to-day  in  some  quarters  in  a  way  which  indicates 
no  conception  of  the  value  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
men  in  such  an  industry,  but  rather  suggests  the  tricks  of 
a  horse  trader  who  rations  his  stock  on  carefully  administered 
doses  of  arsenic  preparatory  to  a  quick  sale.  On  this  point 
we  expect  to  write  much  more  specifically  in  a  sul*sequent 
issue.  Secondly,  the  legislative  issue  trembles  in  the  balance. 
Strange  indeed  is  it  that  an  industry  which  served  this  country 


so  well  during  the  critical  days  when  millions  of  American 
young  men  were  l)eing  hastily  transported  to  the  front  to 
stay  the  assault  of  the  German  armies  upon  our  very  civili- 
zation, should  now  be  blackguarded  by  those  who  sought 
to  hold  us  back  from  that  great  conflict — and  yet  find  fol- 
lowers sufficient  to  defeat  legislation  whose  sole  purpose  is 
to  preserve  the  industry  as  a  permanent  asset  to  the  nation. 
And  such  a  following!  The  Democrats  casting  aside  the 
admonition  of  former  President  Wilson  in  two  annual  mes- 
sages, and  plainly  for  party  politics,  join  forces  now  with  the 
American  Protective  Tariff  League,  while  the  latter  is  evi- 
dently led  by  the  ready  chameleon  Mr.  Mctz  and  in  a  sub- 
terranean way  by  the  agents  of  the  Badische  Company. 
Every  political  trick  known  Is  being  tried  by  those  who  lead 
the  opposition,  even  while  flaunting  a  flag  of  fair  but  hypo- 
critical intentions.  So  brazen  has  l»ecome  the  attack  that 
possibly  their  methods  may  yet  prove  a  boomerang.  It  is 
time  t  hat  t  he  voice  of  American  chemists  should  be  heard  in  all 
of  this  turmoil.  No  action  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Policies  can  take  the  place  of  the  united  voice  of  our  members 
in  national  gathering  assembled.  It  is  time  for  action. 
Come  on! 

Have  You  Done  Your  Share? 

"The  elements  of  national  defense  are  now  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  economic  resources  of  the  country  plus  all  the  man 
power.  In  time  of  imminent  danger,  the  mobilization  of  a 
thousand  chemists  might  be  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  mobilization  of  a  million  troops."  This  definite  con- 
viction is  expressed  by  Frank  I.  Cobb,  the  vigorous  editorial 
writer  of  the  New  York  World,  in  an  article  on  the  "Economic 
Aspects  of  Disarmament"  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Scarcely  had  the  ink  dried  upon  that  printed  page  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  turned  down  the  recommendation 
of  its  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  defeated  the  coal- 
tar  chemical  limited  embargo  feature  of  the  Fordney  tariff 
bill  by  a  vote  of  208  to  193. 

The  outcome  of  that  vote  was  a  great  surprise,  for  it  was 
felt  that  after  the  careful  study  given  by  the  Committee  to 
this  intricate  and  technical  subject  its  recommendation 
would  be  accepted.  But  it  was  not,  and  thereby  the  chemi- 
cal industry*  of  America  has  been  seriously  jeopardized. 
While  realizing  that  the  particular  link  in  the  chemical 
industry  adversely  affected  by  this  vote  is  not  relatively  the 
most  im|x>rtant  as  to  tonnage  and  value  of  output,  never- 
theless it  Is  in  this  industry  that  proportionately  the  greatest 
number  of  chemists  arc  utilized  and  it  is  for  this  branch  of 
the  industry  that  a  large  part  of  the  young  chemists  in 
our  universities  are  now  in  training.  The  industry  calls 
for  supplies  of  chemicals  from  all  other  lines  and  unquestion- 
ably it  represents  tliat  part  of  our  industry*  most  intimately 
Ixnind  up  with  national  defense.  Strike  down  the  coal-tax 
chemical  industry  and  there  will  be  a  fatal  slump  all  along 
the  line  in  matters  chemical.  The  mobilization  of  Mr. 
Cobb's  "a  thousand  chemists"  may  become  a  difficult  mat- 
ter in  such  a  contingency. 

It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  tliat  the  unfavorable  vote  in 
the  House  be  analyzed,  in  order  to  see  if  the  situation  may 
not  yet  !>e  saved. 

The  vote  was  upon  an  amendment  by  Congressman  Frear 
of  Wisconsin  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  embargo  section. 
This  Congressman's  fight  against  the  embargo  was  just  as 
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vigorous  as  was  his  support,  before  our  entry  into  the  war, 
of  the  MeLemore  resolution  which  would  have  prevented 
American  citizens  from  sailing  on  ships  hearing  munitions, 
and  as  was  his  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany  and  the  passage  of  the  draft  bill  after  we  had  en- 
tered the  war.  He  was  well  qualified  for  leadership.  To 
his  support  he  drew  112  Democrats,  all  except  four  from 
Louisiana,  and  95  Republicans. 

The  vote  of  the  Democrats  was  evidently  for  some  reason 
of  party  politics.  The  votes  of  the  95  Republicans  consti- 
tute the  interesting  problem.  On  what  grounds  did  they 
bolt  the  recommendations  of  their  Committee?  Did  they 
understand  fully  the  significance  and  the  importance  of  this 
industry  to  our  country?  For  this  last  question  we  chemists 
are  responsible.  Did  we  do  our  part  in  making  this  clear 
to  our  Congressmen?  Did  we  do  anything  in  the  districts 
concerned  to  arouse  and  enlighten  public  opinion  on  this 
vital  matter?  If  not,  then  it  is  still  up  to  us  in  do  quickly 
everything  in  our  power  to  make  good  the  shortcomings  of 
the  past.  Vacations  are  pleasant  and  work  in  the  laboratory 
is  delightful,  but  unless  public  opinion  is  quickly  aroused 
these  pleasant  and  delightful  affairs  may  l>e  of  little  interest 
to  those  of  us  who  were  once  chemists. 

Here  ia  the  list  by  states  of  the  95  Republican  Congress- 
men who  voted  for  the  Frear  amendment.  Is  your  Con- 
gressman on  this  list? 

CAuroRNiA  Minnesota 
Barbour  Anderson 
Nolan  Clague 
Davis 


Oklahoma 

Geaimtn 
Merrick 


Illinois 
F-.itl.-r 
Carman 
King 

McKensie 

Micbaelson 

Spraul 

Indiana 

Ben  ham 
Eutott 
Hickey 
Kraui 

Iowa 

Boies 

I  I 

Haugen 

Hull 

Koop 

Ramseyer 

Swect 

Kansas 

Anthony 
Horn 

UHk 

Stronc 
White 

KgNTUCKY 

Olden 
Robsion 

Main* 

White 
Maryland 
Blakeney 

Massachusstts 
Underbill 

MlCKIOAH 

Cram  ton 
Woodruff 


Missouri 

Hukriede 

Lawrence 

Roach 
Montana 

MrCormick 
Kkbraska 

Andrews 

Evmna 

Kinkaid 

McLaughlin 

Reavia 
Nkvada 

Arentz 
New  Hani-shirk 

Burroughs 

Wason 
Niw  York 

Ansorge 

Chandler 

Fish 

Kline 

Roadalc 

Ryan 
North  Dakota 

Burtneas 

Sinclair 

Young 
Ohio 

Cable 

Fitzgerald 

Foster 

Gahn 

Knight 

Moore 

Morgan 

Norton 

Rkkctts 

Speaks 


Orboon 

Sionolt 

Pknnsvlvania 
Burke 
Council 
Connolly 
Coughlin 
Gernerd 
Kline 
Shreve 
Roae 
Strong 

Rhudk  Island 
Burdick 
Kennedy 

South  Dakota 
Williamson 

Tknnkssrr 
Brown 
Reece 
Scott 

Washington 
Summers 

Wist  Virginia 
Rosen  bloom 

Wisconsin 
Beck 
Browne 
Cooper 
Frear 
Klecika 
Lampert 
Nelson.  A.  P. 
Nelson.  J.  M. 
Stafford 
Voigt 


Restoration  in  Poland 

The  restoration  of  the  University  of  Louvain  has  made  a 
deep  appeal  to  the  whole  world  and  particularly  to  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  good  to  know  that  from  the  ashes  of  that  vener- 
able institution  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  there  is  to  arise 
another  and  even  greater  institution.  Yet  we  must  remember 
that  Belgium  is  not  alone  in  its  sorrow  and  suffering. 

Poland  must  lie  restored  as  a  vigorous  nation .  The  struggle 
for  restoration  is  intense,  for  it  was  ravaged  first  by  the 
Russians  and  then  by  the  Germans. 

Since  receipt  of  the  following  letter  it  has  been  learned 
that  a  committee  is  being  organized  which,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Polish  Consulate,  will  endeavor  to  raise  funds  to 
relieve  this  distressing  situation.  Keep  your  hearts  and 
purses  open. 

May  I  not  tell  you  something  of  the  plight  of  the  men  of 
science  in  Poland.  Here  in  the  United  States  wc  can  hardly 
realize  how  difficult  their  life  is  and  under  what  wretched  condi- 
tions they  arc  trying  to  do  productive  work.  Since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war  they  have  been  without  the  very  necessary 
scientific  books  and  tcchnicat  periodicals  from  abroad. 

The  universities  have  been  pillaged  and  stripped  by  both  the 
Germans  and  Russians — sometimes  even  the  buildings  have 
been  destroyed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Posen.  I  enclose  a  photograph  (showing  this  de- 
struction) that  was  sent  to  me  together  with  a  letter  of  petition 


The  matter  may  still  have  to  go  to  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee and  his  support  may  be  needed,  and  perhaps  this  vote 
indicates  that  your  senators  also  do  not  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

Have  you  done  your  share,  fellow  chemist?  Better  vigorous 
action  now  than  vain  regrets  later. 


from  the  faculty  begging  me  to  help  them  to  rebuild  and  equip 
a  new  laboratory. 

From  Lemberg,  my  husband,  who  is  professor  of  geophysics, 
writes  continually  of  the  lack  of  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University.  May  I  not  translate  from  one  of  his 
recent  letters? 

"Oh  how  I  long  to  have  a  laboratory",  a  good  library,  the 
instruments  necessary  for  observations,  and  the  means  to  publish  I 

"I  need  chemical  equipment  to  make  analyses  of  air  and 
rain-water,  actinomcters,  pyrheliometers  to  measure  solar  radia- 
tion, an  electric  oven,  a  pendulum,  sufficient  at  least  to  make 
field  observations.  I  must  have  glassware  and  chemical  reagents, 
platinum,  a  balance,  a  microscope. 

"Just  think  all  this  equipment  would  not  cost  more  than  eight 
thousand  dollars.  Vet  I  wilt  have  to  struggle  all  the  rest  of  my 
life  and  expend  all  my  efforts  that  perhaps  my  successor  may 
have  the  necessary  means  of  working  and  producing.  It  is 
discouraging.  But  when  I  think  of  the  financial  situation  of 
the  government  I  can  see  no  issue.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  you 
to  realize  how  difficult  the  situation  is  here. 

"Poland  is  expected  to  be  productive  but  no  one  stops  to  think 
of  the  fact  that  to  produce  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  means  of 
production. 

"It  is  perhaps  natural  that  America  should  be  tired  of  Europe, 
and  docs  not  wish  to  learn  of  the  miseries  that  exist  here,  but 
still  " 

Is  there  no  way  for  us  to  finish  that  sentence?  Can  wc  not 
extend  a  friendly  helping  hand  to  these  men  who  want  so  badly 
to  do  and  who  could  do  if  they  had  the  means? 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Jane  Arstowska. 
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The  Water  Resistance  of  Treated  Canvas  during  Continuous  Exposure  to 

Weather1,1 

By  P.  P.  Veitch  and  T.  D.  Jarrell 

LlATHS*  ajcd  Papkr  La»o»ato«t.  Bi'iitu  or  Chkhistht.  V.  S.  Defahtmknt  or  Auuci-ltu**.  Wauihotdh,  D.  C. 


This  investigation  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  on  the  waterproofing  of  cotton  duck,  and  was 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  actual  relative 
water  resistance  in  service  of  waterproofing  preparations 
developed  in  the  Bureau  for  treating  cotton  duck  for  out- 
door use.  In  addition  to  the  exposure  tests,  laboratory 
tests  were  also  made,  both  on  the  new,  recently  treated  canvas 
and  again  after  the  canvas  had  been  exposed  for  a  year,  and 
the  results  and  ratings  obtained  in  these  teste  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

A  paper  by  Holman,  Levine  and  Jarrell1  deals  with  the 
classes  and  selection  of  cotton  duck  suited  for  farm  and  other 
outdoor  uses,  gives  directions  for  its  proper  care,  describes 
briefly  the  different  types  of  waterproofing  processes  most 
commonly  used,  and  gives  formulas  which  were  developed 
for  increasing  the  serviceability  of  canvas.  The  laboratory 
methods  employed  in  testing  the  water  resistance  of  canvas 
have  been  published.' 

The  present  paper  is  a  detailed  report  on  the  water  resis- 
tance exhibited  in  actual  service  of  various  treatments  which 
were  studied  in  the  broader  investigation  on  the  water- 
proofing and  mildew  proofing  of  cotton  duck. 

Little  has  been  published  on  the  serviceability,  water  re- 
sistance, or  strength  of  treated  or  untreated  canvas  after 
exposure  for  a  considerable  time  to  outdoor  weather.  Turner, 
in  his  paper  on  "The  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Exposure  on 
the  Properties  of  Textiles,"*  which  appeared  about  a  year 
after  this  investigation  was  begun,  has  presented  result*  on 
the  water  resistance  and  strength  of  weathered  fabrics  which 
had  been  treated  to  increase  their  water  resistance  with  (1) 
oils,  (2)  cupra-ammonium,  (3)  bitumens,  and  (4)  basic  alu- 
minium acetate.  Water  resistance  was  determined  by  the 
funnel  test,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  were: 

0.  treatment—" Initially  the  proofed  fabric  is  satisfactory 
as  regards  water  tightness,  but  this  property  is  considerably 
impaired  on  continued  exposure." 

Cupra-ammonium  treatment — "The  water  tightness  of  the 
proofed  fabric  was  satisfactory  before  exposure;  the  action  of 
weathering,  however,  soon  caused  the  material  to  become  leaky 
and  this  proofing  also  was  therefore  deemed  unsatisfactory." 

Bitumen  proofing — "The  water  tightness  results  were  pecu- 
liar in  that  they  pointed  to  a  gradua!  improvement  in  water 
tightness  on  exposure." 
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Basic  aluminium  acetate — "The  water  tightness  was  satis- 
factory initially  and  for  some  time  subsequently,  but  tended 
to  diminish  gradually  if  the  exposure  was  prolonged." 

Preparation  and  Application  of  Materials 

The  formulas  used  in  this  investigation  are  the  outgrowth 
of  much  preliminary  work  and  were  designed  not  alone  to 
show  what  are  the  most  water  resistant  combinations,  but 
also  to  show  experimentally  which  of  the  more  commonly 
used  materials  are  valueless  for  increasing  the  water  resis- 
tance of  canvas.  A  description  of  the  treatments  or  formulas 
used  in  this  study,  numbered  from  1  to  18,  inclusive,  will  be 
found  in  Table  II. 

The  formulas  were  prepared  and  applied  as  follows:  The 
solid  materials  were  weighed  out  in  proper  proportions  and 
melted  carefully  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible,  with  constant 
stirring.  When  the  mixture  was  completely  melted,  it  was 
poured  with  constant  stirring  into  a  mixture  of  2  parte  by 
volume  of  gasoline  and  1  part  by  volume  of  kerosene,  adding 
2  lbs.  of  the  solid  material  to  1  gal.  of  the  solvent 

Lead  oleate,  which  is  a  constituent  of  several  of  the  mix- 
tures, is  but  slightly  soluble  in  this  solvent,  but  it  will  remain 
suspendtxl  in  the  liquid  if  it  is  completely  melted  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  the  solvent  is  vigorously  stirred  while 
the  mixture  is  slowly  poured  into  it,  and  if  the  solution  is 
then  vigorously  shaken  or  stirred  at  intervals  over  a  day  or  so. 

The  hard  vegetable  or  mineral  waxes  which  were  used  in 
all  the  formulas,  excepting  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  and  16,  separated 
out  when  the  solutions  cooled.  It  was  necessary  to  warm 
these  solutions  slightly  by  placing  them  in  open  containers 
in  a  bucket  of  hot  water  just  before  applying  to  the  canvas. 
The  amorphous  mineral  wax  was  a  soft  mineral  grease  ob- 
tained as  a  by-product  in  refining  cylinder  oil  stocks,  and 
was  very  similar  to  the  product  generally  known  as  dark 
petrolatum.  It  was.  however,  more  viscous  and  had  a  higher 
melting  point.  The  paraffin  was  an  ordinary  scale  wax 
having  a  melting  point  of  122°  F.  The  beeswax  was  pure 
"yellow  refined."  The  copper  and  lead  oleates  were  tech- 
nical grades.  The  Bermudez  asphalt  was  the  ordinary  re- 
fined grade,  having  a  penetration  of  18,  while  the  petroleum 
asphalt  used  in  Formula  13  had  a  melting  point  of  264°  F. 
and  a  penetration  of  17.  The  ring  and  ball  method1  was 
used  for  determining  the  melting  point  of  these  materials. 
Penetration  was  determined  by  Hubbard's  method,'  and 
the  load,  time,  and  temperature  used  were  100  g.,  5  sec.,  and 
25°  C,  respectively. 

All  tests  were  made  on  strips  12  ft.  long  and  15  in.  wide, 
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Tabls)  I— Watiu  Rkmstanci  or  Various  Sbction«  of  tb«  Iuiim  Pauvjk  as  Indicated  bv  Comditioh  or  Ukdikiuipaci  or  Bag  Sbctiom  Arista  Raim 

(Dry.  eicept  u  otherwise  noted.    W  means  Wet;  D  mmi  Dripping) 
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Note:  Observation «  in  May,  June,  and  July  1921  »how  that  the  treatments  have  maintained  their  water  resistant  qualities,  actually  and  relatively 
except  that  Number  10  has  riaen  to  the  eighth  and  Number  3  has  fallen  to  the  eleventh  poaition. 


cut  from  the  same  bolt  of  12-oz.  gray  United  States  stand- 
ard army  duck,  having  the  following  weight  and  construction: 

Threads  per  Inch  Ply 
Wt  per  So,  Yd.  Warp     Fining  Warp  Pilling 

18.3  os.  48         35  3  1 

In  each  case,  one  coat  of  the  preparation  waa  applied  with 
an  ordinary  paint  brush  to  one  side  only,  and  tho  weight  of 
the  duck  was  increased  from  25  to  30  per  cent  by  each  treat- 
ment. 

The  waterproofing  mixtures  were  thoroughly  stirred  just 
before  and  during  application  so  that  all  the  undissolved 
material  would  be  kept  uniformly  suspended. 

A  portion  of  each  strip  was  reserved  for  laboratory  tests. 
The  remaining  portions,  measuring  9  ft.  by  15  in.,  together 
with  strips  of  the  untreated  duck  and  a  strip  of  12-oz.  United 
States  standard  army  mineral  khaki  duck,  were  sewed  to- 
gether to  make  a  paulin. 

Exposure  Conditions 

The  paulin  was  attached  to  a  wooden  frame  and  exposed 
to  the  weather  in  the  open  country  continuously  from  August 
14,  1919,  until  about  the  same  date  the  following  year.  The 
frame  was  set  level  from  end  to  end,  faced  the  east,  and  was 
designed  to  give  all  possible  types  of  outdoor  exposure  that 


i- 


Fio.  I — SnowiMO  How  Tn«  PAULtN  Was  Rxpomo 

are  likely  to  occur  in  the  use  of  canvas  as  wagon  covers, 
goods  covers,  tents,  awnings,  etc.  The  paulin  was  loosely 
but  smoothly  stretched  on  this  frame  in  such  a  way  that 
3.5  ft.  of  each  treatment  were  level,  and  3.5  ft.  were  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  30°,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  section 
the  paulin  was  made  to  form  a  bag  section  about  6  in.  deep. 


Rain  falling  on  the  canvas,  both  on  the  level  and  the  inclined 
sections,  ran  down  and  collected  in  the  bag  section,  where 
it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  often  from  2  to  3 
days,  before  emptying.  Both  in  the  level  and  the  sloping 
sections  the  canvas  touched  a  2-in.  strip  of  wood  and  also  a 
board  12  in.  wide,  while  in  between  these  boards  the  under- 
side was  exposed  to  the  air,  Fig.  L  In  this  way,  it  waa  ex- 
pected to  show  the  effect  of  contact  with  objects  on  the  under- 
side of  the  canvas,  and  also  the  penetrating  effect  of  rain  on 
both  the  unsupported  and  the  supported  canvas.  The 
paulin  was  tied  on  the  frame  but  was  free  to  move  with  the 
winds,  which  lifted  it,  subjecting  it  to  such  strains  and  motion 
as  would  occur  on  a  moving  load.  The  paulin  remained  on 
the  frame  continuously  from  August  14,  1919,  until  July  2, 
1920,  when  it  was  rolled  up  damp  and  stored  away  in  a  cellar 
until  August  30,  1920,  in  order  to  allow  it  to  mildew  (which 
it  had  not  done  before),  after  which  it  was  again  placed  on 
the  frame.  Sections  were  cut  from  the  upper  flat  end  and 
from  the  lower  end  of  each  strip  of  the  paulin  at  this  time 
(August  30,  1920)  for  laboratory  tests. 

Frequent  observations  were  made  on  all  sections  of  the 
paulin  either  during  rain  or  immediately  thereafter,  and 
the  condition  of  undereurface  of  the  bag  section  was  care- 
fully noted  and  recorded,  as  well  as  any  indication  of  the 
undereurface  becoming  wet  or  dripping  either  directly  over 
the  boards  or  between  them.  The  number  of  hours  the 
water  had  stood  in  the  bag  was  also  noted.  The  height  of 
the  water  in  the  bag  was  practically  the  same  in  all  sections 
at  the  time  of  observation,  and  ranged  from  1.5  to  3.5  in.  in 
depth  at  different  inspections.  The  water  resistance  of  the 
bag  section  of  the  paulin  is  expressed  as  percentage  efficiency, 
and  the  figures  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of 
times  the  undereurface  was  dry  by  the  total  number  of  ob- 
servations, and  multiplying  by  a  hundred. 

In  ascertaining  by  laboratory  methods  the  water  resistant 
qualities  of  the  different  treatments,  the  modified  funnel 
test  and  the  modified  spray  test,  as  devised  by  Veitch  and 
Jarrell,1  were  employed,  and  the  treatments  were  rated  on 
a  basis  of  10  in  accordance  with  the  scale  outlined  in 
their  article. 

Discussion  or  Results 

smooth  portion  of  paulin — Observations  were  made 
on  the  undereurface  of  the  level  and  inclined  sections  of  the 
paulin  during  or  directly  after  fifteen  different  rains  from 
August  17,  1919,  to  December  23,  1920. 

>  Ltx.  tit. 


6"4  THE  JOURS AL  OF  ISDUSTRIAL 

The  undersurface  of  the  strips  treated  with  Formulas  1 
to  17,  inclusive,  was  never  found  to  be  wet,  either  where  the 
underside  was  exposed  to  the  air  or  rested  on  the  strips  or 
boards,  nor  were  the  boards  ever  found  to  be  wet  or  damp  to 
the  touch.  y 

The  strip  on  which  Formula  IS  was  applied,  however, 
was  wet  at  the  first  two  inspections  (August  17,  1919,  and' 
September  10,  1919),  but  the  boards  were  dry  on  the  follow- 
ing inspection  (September  23,  1919),  and  all  sul>sequent 
observations,  even  though  the  rain  on  September  23,  1919, 
was  much  heavier  than  the  one  on  September  10,  1919. 

The  undersurface  of  the  strip  dyed  mineral  khaki  was  dry 
at  all  inspections  up  to  October  28.  1920,  when  the  boards 
were  found  to  be  wet.  The  boards  were  also  wet  at  the 
next  observation  on  December  23,  1920.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  khaki  strip  would  drip  at  every  rain  if  the 
undersurface  were  slightly  ruhhed  with  the  hand  during  a 
rain.  Rubbing  was  tried  on  all  the  strips  during  various 
rains,  one  of  which  was  a  very  severe  one  (July  2,  1920). 
Treatments  1  to  17,  inclusive,  did  not  become  wet  even  under 
this  rubbing,  which  to  a  degree  was  similar  to  the  friction 
and  contact  that  might  exist  hetween  the  load  on  a  moving 
wagon  and  the  canvas  covering  it. 

The  undersurface.  of  the  untreated  strip  was  dry  at  the 
first  inspection  (August  17,  1919,  3  days  after  placing  on 
frame),  but  was  wet  on  the  second  (Septemtier  10,  1919, 
1  mo.  after  placing  on  frame),  and  at  all  suWqucnt  ob- 
servations. 

bag  portion  of  pailix— The  water  resistance  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  treated  paulin,  as  indicated  by  the 
condition  of  the  undersurface  of  the  bag  section,  itt  given  in 
Table  I.  There  were  nineteen  observations  in  all,  from 
September  11,  1919  (aW.ut  1  mo.  after  first  exposing) 
until  December  23,  1920.  In  each  case  the  water  had  been 
in  the  bag  from  3  to  Cm  hrs.  when  the  inspection  was 
made. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  I  that  the  undersurface  of  the 
untreated  section  dripped  at  every  rain.  The  khaki  duck 
dripped  every  time  except  at  the  first  observation  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1920.  That  is,  the  resistance  of  mineral  dyed 
canvas,  of  this  weight  and  weave,  to  a  layer  of  water  is  not 
materially  greater  than  the  resistance  of  undyed  duck  of 
the  same  weight  and  weave.  This  behavior  probably  ex- 
plains why  the  laboratory  funnel  test,  as  shown  in  Table  II 
and  Fig.  2,  gives  the  khaki  duck  a  rating  of  S  before  ex- 
posure and  a  0  rating  after  exposure. 

There  is  no  outstanding  explanation  of  why  a  treatment 
that  renders  the  canvas  practically  waterproof  in  the  bag 
section  during  one  rain  lets  the  water  through  readily  at 
another  rain.  There  is  a  wide  fluctuation  in  the  water  re- 
sistance of  most  of  the  treatments,  which  probably  indicates 
not  only  the  relative  water  resistance  of  these  treatments 
but  probably  also  indicates  normal  irregularities  which  can- 
not be  avoided  in  testing,  except  in  those  extreme  eases 
where  there  is  complete  waterproofing  or  no  waterproofing 
whatever.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  value  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  several  treatments  arc  very  accurately  in- 
dicated by  the  figures  for  "per  cent  effectiveness"  calcu- 
lated from  nineteen  observations  extending  over  15  mo. 
It  will  be  noted  that  Treatments  2,  11,  and  13  are  rated  at 
100  per  cent,  Treatment  IS,  at  Opcr  cent,  and  that  the  other 
treatments  range  from  89  to  26  per  cent.  It  will  also  be 
noted,  from  Table  I,  that  the  water  resistance  of  all  treat- 
ments was  apparently  as  good  after  exposure  for  1  yr.  as 
when  the  paulin  was  first  placed  on  the  frame. 

These  treatments  have  been  subjected  to  exceptionally 
severe  conditions,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  results  ob- 
tained that  the  water  resistance  of  12-oz.  United  States 
standard  army  gray  duck,  treated  with  these  waterproofing 
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preparations,  may  l>e  expected  to  endure  for  at  least  18  mo. 
of  continuous  exposure,  in  the  form  of  wagon  tops,  tents, 
truck  and  automobile  covers,  awnings,  etc.  For  use  where 
exposure  is  not  continuous  the  treatments  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  more  durable.  A  subsequent  paper  will 
deal  with  the  strength  of  the  fabric  under  each  treatment. 

Results  or  Laboratory  Tests 

Table  II  gives  the  results  on  water  resistance  of  the  sev- 
eral treatments  by  the  modified  funnel  and  the  modified 
spray  tests.  These  tests  were  made  both  on  portions  of 
the  treated  strips  taken  before  exposure  and  on  pieces  cut 
from  the  strips  after  exposing  for  approximately  12  mo. 
(pieces  cut  from  paulin  August  30,  1920).  For  comparison 
there  is  also  included  in  this  table  the  water  resistance  ratings 
on  a  basis  of  10  of  the  various  sections  of  the  paulin  as  in- 
dicated by  the  condition  of  the  bag  section,  as  already  shown 
in  Table  I. 

Fig.  2  is  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  result*  included 
in  Table  II,  omitting  the  results  by  the  modified  spray  test. 
In  this  figure  the  treatments  are  given  in  the  descending 
order  of  their  effectiveness  as  determined  by  the  exposure 
test.  The  method  of  calculating  the  ratings  has  already 
been  explained. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Fig.  2  that  Treatments  2,  11,  13,  9, 
and  12  have  a  rating  between  9  and  10  by  the  funnel  test 
before  and  after  exposure,  and  between  8.9  and  10  by  the 
exposure  test.   These  are  the  five  best  treatments  of  those 
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studied.  It  is  also  seen  that  Treatment  18  and  the  untreated 
duck  have  ratings  of  0  by  both  the  funnel  and  exposure 
tests,  while  the  mineral  dyed  khaki  which  has  a  service  rating 
to  standing  water  of  practically  zero  (0.5)  has,  when  new,  a 
rating  of  8,  and  after  a  year's  exposure  a  rating  of  0  by  the 
funnel  test. 

In  general,  the  average  rating  on  the  bag  sections  by  the 
funnel  test  before  exposure  (6.8)  is  higher  than  by  the  ex- 
posure test  (5.6),  while  the  average  rating  by  the  funnel  test 
is  slightly  lower  (5).  The  ratings  by  the  spray  test  average 
8.2  before  exposure  and  7.9  after  exposure,  showing  practi- 
cally no  difference.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  by  the  spray 
test  Treatment  18  gets  a  rating  of  4  before  exposure,  and  7 
after  exposure.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  this  treatment 
the  undcrsurface  of  the  smooth  sections  was  wet  at  the  first 
two  observations  (August  17, 1919,  and  September  10, 1919), 
but  remained  dry  at  all  subsequent  observations,  as  a  result 
possibly  of  a  more  thorough  coating  of  the  fibers  of  the  canvas 
by  the  rosin  and  paraffin  after  exposure.  The  results  by 
the  spray  test  are  in  harmony  with  those  obtained  by  ex- 
posure on  the  fiat  section. 

While  in  most  cases  there  exists  no  very  close  relation 
between  the  funnel  test  before  exposure  and  the  result  of 
actual  exposure,  it  is  believed  that  the  modified  funnel  test, 
if  carried  out  according  to  directions,  is  the  most  reliable 
single  test  yet  developed  to  differentiate  between  effective 
and  ineffective  waterproofing  treatments  for  cotton  duck. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  12-oi.  United 
States  standard  army  gray  duck  was  used  for  all  the  experi- 
ments, and  it  may  be  that  the  results  obtained  are  not  di- 
rectly applicable  to  any  other  grade  or  weight  of  duck.  How- 
ever, in  the  light  of  available  data,  it  is  assumed  that  if  the 
treatments  herein  described  are  applied  in  the  same  way  to 
other  ducks  of  various  weights  and  constructions  and  the 
method  of  exposure  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  waterproofing 
treatments  will  fall  in  approximately  the  same  order  as  found 
in  these  experiments. 

Conclusions 

The  following  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
water  resistance  of  these  treatments  when   applied  to 


12-oz.  United  States  standard  army  gray  duck  and  when 
the  treated  duck  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  described. 

1 —  All  of  the  treatments  increase  the  water  resistance 
of  canvas  sufficiently  for  use  as  permanent  tops  or  covers 
which  lie  smooth.  Such  covers  are  wagon  tops,  shock  and 
hay  covers,  tents,  and  awnings. 

2—  When  lead  oleate  i9  included  in  the  formulas,  the  water 
resistance  is  increased.  (Compare  Formulas  1  with  2,  4 
with  6,  and  8  with  11.)  All  three  of  the  treatments  having 
a  rating  of  100  per  cent  contained  lead  oleate. 

3 —  Bcrmudez  asphalt  is  also  an  effective  constituent  in 
these  formulas,  fully  as  good  as  lead  oleate.  (Compare 
Formulas  7  with  11,4  with  10,  and  1  with  9.)  Other  ex- 
periments indicate  that  there  is  no  material  difference  be- 
tween Bennudcz  asphalt  and  petroleum  asphalt. 

4 —  Copper  oleate  is  not  as  effective  a  waterproofing 
agent  as  lead  oleate.  (Compare  Formulas  2  with  3,  5  with 
6,  and  11  with  12.) 

5 —  Beeswax  is  a  much  more  effective  waterproofing  agent 
than  any  of  the  other  hard  waxes  used,  including  paraffin 
and  ceresin.  (Compare  Formulas  1,  2,  and  3  with  4,  5,  and 
6,  respectively;  1  with  14, 15,  and  17;  and  9  with  10.) 

6—  Amorphous  mineral  wax  is  a  better  waterproofing 
agent  than  paraffin.    (Compare  Formula  16  with  18.) 

7 —  Wool  grease  is  a  useful  constituent  in  formulas  con- 
taining other  waterproofing  agents.  (Sec  Formula  13.) 
Other  results  indicate  that  the  substitution  of  amorphous 
mineral  wax  for  wool  grease  in  this  formula  does  not  decrease 
its  water  resistance. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  laboratory 
tests: 

8 —  Both  the  funnel  and  spray  tests  applied  to  new,  treated 
duck  indicate  higher  water  resistance  than  is  actually  found 
in  service. 

9—  Water  resistant  treatments  for  12-ox.  United  States 
standard  army  duck  giving  a  rating  of  6  or  better  by  the 
spray  test  have  proved  serviceable  for  smooth  covers,  such 
as  awnings,  wagon  tops,  stack  and  hay  coven. 

10—  The  waterproofing  treatments  which  have  proved 
most  serviceable  on  12-oz.  United  States  standard  army 
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gray  duck  have  also  given  high  results  by  the  funnel  test. 
However,  not  all  treatment*  showing  a  high  rating  by  the 
funnel  teat  have  proved  highly  serviceable  in  those  cases 
where  water  lay  for  some  time  on  the  canvas. 

11 —  When  a  treatment  secured  the  maximum  rating  by 
both  the  funnel  and  the  spray  tests,  it  also  received  a  high 
rating  (8.9  or  hotter)  in  the  service  test. 

12—  After  a  year's  exposure,  the  ratings  by  the  funnel 
test,  with  the  exceptions  of  Treatments  2,  9,  12,  13,  and  14, 
were  lower  than  the  service  ratings. 

13—  After  a  year's  exposure  the  ratings  by  the  spray  test 


were  still  high  and  were  in  general  harmony  with  the  ob- 
servations made  on  the  sloping  and  flat  sections  of  the 
canvas. 

14 —  In  the  formulas  used,  paraffin,  Japan  wax,  ccreein, 
candelilla  wax,  and  rosin  were  not  effective  waterproofing 
materials  on  canvas.  Although  formulas  containing  these 
materials  may  have  rated  high  by  both  the  funnel  and  the 
spray  tests  when  the  canvas  was  new,  they  lacked  durability. 

15—  Neither  the  funnel  test  nor  the  spray  test  alone  is  an 
infallible  indication  of  the  serviceability  of  a  waterproofing 
treatment  for  canvas. 


The  Effect  of  Certain  Fire-Proofing  Solutions  on  Cotton  Fabric" 


By  R.  L. 

210  South  Bdoad  St. 

The  high  inflammability  of  fabrics  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  serious  accidents,  and  attempts  have  for  a  long  time 
been  made  to  impregnate  these  materials  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  guard  against  this  danger.  Many  compounds  have  been 
used  for  rendering  the  materials  uninflammable,  but  in  every 
case  the  impregnated  fabrics  have  been  tested  only  for  the 
effect  of  flame  by  holding  the  treated  cloth  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle  or  some  other  suitable  heating  agent  and  ascertain- 
ing the  relative  ease  of  combustion  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  untreated  materials. 

There  has  been  collected  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
data  regarding  the  quantities  of  various  substances  needed 
to  render  tho  materials  uninflammable,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  least  strength  of  solution  and  least  quantity  of  anhy- 
drous salt  or  compound  necessary  for  rendering  100  parts 
of  cellulose  noncombustible,  but  the  effect  of  these  solutions 
on  the  wearing  qualities  and  especially  on  the  strength  of  the 
fabric  was  not  known.  This  effect  can  be  ascertained  readily 
by  determining  the  breaking  strength  of  samples  of  treated 
fabric  and  comparing  this  value  with  that  of  the  untreated 
materials  of  the  same  moisture  content. 


Method  or  Testing  Breaking  Strength 

Samples  of  tire  duck  fabric  were  used  for  these  tests. 
One  sample  was  a  fabric  weighing  18.5  oz.  to  the  sq.  yd., 
while  the  other  weighed  36  oz.  to  the  sq.  yd.  Test  pieces 
of  fabric  approximating  6  in.  in  length  and  2.25  in.  in  width 
■were  cut,  and  were  raveled  until  there  remained  23  threads 
of  the  heavy  fabric  and  46  tlireads  of  the  light  fabric  as  the 
width  of  the  respective  pieces.  These  corresponded  closely 
to  a  test  piece  1  in.  in  width,  in  each  of  the  two  cases.  The 
test  pieces  were  boiled  in  the  solution  to  be  tested  for  15 
min.  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  impregnation,  lightly  wrung 
out,  and  hung  up  to  air-dry  for  3  days  before  testing.  Cotton 
fabric  normally  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  fact  that  absolutely  dry 
fabric  is  very  hygroscopic.  The  method  of  drying  the  sam- 
ples to  the  same  moisture  content  was  chosen  in  order  to  elim- 
inate any  possibility  of  variability  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
presence  of  different  amounts  of  moisture.  This  can  safely 
be  assumed  to  be  the  case  after  3  days'  drying  of  the  com- 
pletely wetted  samples  at  room  temperature,  for  by  that  time 
the  moisture  content  of  the  fabric  and  of  the  atmosphere  will  be 
in  equilibrium.  Inasmuch  as  all  pieces  (with  the  exception 
of  two  testa  which  were  repeated)  were  prepared  on  the  same 
day,  dried  under  identical  conditions  for  the  same  length  of 


Sibley 

EUtABITH,  N.  J. 

time,  and  tested  on  the  same  day,  the  effect  of  humidity  on 
the  fabric  need  not  be  considered.  The  breaking  strengths 
of  these  test  pieces  were  determined  in  a  Scott  testing 
machine,  with  the  results  given  in  lbs.  per  in.  width  of  fabric. 

A  control  sample  was  boiled  for  15  min.  in  distilled  water 
to  saturate  with  water,  air  dried,  and  tested  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Solutions  Used  foh  Tests 

The  solutions  used  for  the  impregnation  of  the  fabric 
were  as  follows: 

A — The  fabric  was  boiled  in  a  saturated  solution  of  Alj(SO«)>.- 
18  HtO  for  15  min..  dried  in  an  oven  at  80°  C.  boiled  for  15  min. 
in  a  saturated  NajCOj  solution,  allowed  to  dry,  and  tested. 
Alum  and  aluminium  carbonate  are  mentioned  in  several  places 
as  recommended  by  Gay-Lussac  as  among  the  best  known  sub- 
stances for  preventing  the  inflammability  of  fabrics. 

B--This  solution  is  known  as  Glcichmar's  receipt1  and  is 


NII.C1 
N..B.O, 
NaCl 
H.O 


Parta 
40 

10 

» 

300 


C— C.  A.  Martin  s  fireproof  dressing'  for  coarse  fabrics  is 

composed  of: 

Parta 

NH.CI  15 
NuBiOi  3 

H<no,  A 

HiO  300 

D — Fifteen  per  cent  sodium  tungstate  (XaiWO,.2HiO).a 
E-Sulliot  and  David  s  receipt*  is  as  follows: 


N..B.O,  to 
Coco* 

HiO  425 
K— Three  and  five-tenths  per  cent  sodium 
G — Pateras"  fireproof  dressing4  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Grama 

Na.B.Or  80 
MiSO,  JO 
HrO  400 

Results  or  Tests 

The  breaking  strength  of  the  samples  of  treated  fabrics 
tested  in  the  manner  indicated  were  as  follows: 


'  PoUcjrn. 
Application."  208. 
>  Pollern,  207. 

•  Lochria.  J.  Soc.  Ck*m.  In4.,  IS  (18W),  812. 

•  ] 
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tlon  A,  Inasmuch  u  the  fabric  had  been  to  aerioualy  affected  by  the  alum  a* 
to  be  easily  torn  apart  in  the  finger*. 

Results  with  Testa  C  and  D  are  contradictory  in  indicating 
a  greater  tensile  strength  in  the  case  of  the  treated  heavy 
fabric  than  the  control  possessed,  while  the  effect  on  the 
treated  light  fabric  was  a  weakening  action  with  the  first 
material  and  no  perceptible  effect  with  the  sodium  tungstate. 
This  was  probably  due  either  to  some  error  in  obtaining  the 
breaking  strengths  of  the  samples  or  to  some  unknown  and 
unavoidable  difference  (e.  g.,  air  currents)  in  the  drying  of  the 
test  pieces.  A  second  series  of  tests  was  carried  out  (in 
comparison  with  a  new  control)  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  first  tests  but  on  a  different  day  and  consequently 


with  different  humidity  conditions.  The  results,  which 
are  more  in  accord  with  the  first  series  obtained,  are  as  follows. 
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2         3  Av. 
212       228  223 

215  184  195 

216  200  215 


Conclusion's 


1 —  Of  the  three  types  of  fireproofing  agents  tested,  so- 
dium tungstate  is  shown  to  have  the  least  effect  on  the  break- 
ing strength  of  the  fabric  and  therefore  the  least  weakening 
action. 

2 —  Furthermore,  a  test  of  the  fireproofing  qualities  of  the 
solutions  showed  the  3 . 5  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  tung- 
state to  be  practically  as  efficient  as  the  stronger  solution. 
This,  then,  is  recommended  as  an  excellent  fireproofing 
agent  for  the  impregnation  of  cotton  fabric  whose  breaking 
strength  and  wearing  qualities  must  not  be  materially  weak- 
ened by  the  process  employed. 


The  Use  of  Nitroglycerin  Spent  Acid  as  Charging  Acid  for 

Nitric  Acid  Stills1 


By  S.  G. 

HnrDLli  Pnwoia  Co  .  Wilmimoton.  Dilawak* 


The  method  of  disposing  of  spent  acid  described  in  this 
paper  has  been  known  and  used  in  America  for  several  years. 
The  spent  acid,  as  received  from  the  nitroglycerin  plant, 
containing  approximately  75  per  cent  HjSC<4  and  7.5  per  cent 
HNOj,  was  treated  essentially  as  follows: 

After  standing  in  open  tanks  for  24  hrs.  the  spent  acid  was 
examined  for  free  nitroglycerin.  Any  traces  of  the  latter 
having  been  carefully  skimmed  off,  the  acid  was  drawn  down 
into  a  mixing  tank.  Sufficient  fuming  sulfuric  acid  of  ap- 
proximately 108  per  cent  strength  was  added  to  bring  the 
sulfuric  content  up  to  the  desired  percentage,  a  thorough  air 
agitation  being  maintained  during  the  addition  and  for  some 
time  thereafter.  The  resulting  mixture,  which  was  used  to 
replace  the  usual  66°  B6.  sulfuric  acid  for  charging  the  stills, 
contained  about  4.00  per  cent  of  HNOj. 

After  using  the  charging  mixture  containing  spent  acid  for 
several  months,  it  was  noted  that  a  consistently  lower  yield 
was  obtained  from  the  nitric  acid  plant  than  had  been  ob- 
tained previously.  The  nitrosyl  content  of  the  mixed  acid 
made  at  the  plant  increased.  Poor  separations  were  obtained 
in  the  nitroglycerin  operations.  These  difficulties  increased 
cumulatively  with  each  round  of  the  acid  through  the  system. 

Shall  Scale  Sttjdt  or  Process 

Since  it  appeared  that  the  use  of  charging  acid  made  from 
8pents  was  of  questionable  advantage,  a  careful  series  of  dis- 
tillations was  made  on  a  laboratory  scale  to  determine,  so  far 
as  possible,  what  was  taking  place  in  the  nitric  stills  where  the 
8 pent  acid  charging  mixture  was  used. 

The  apparatus  used  for  the  distillations  consisted  of  a  glass 
retort  of  about  one-liter  capacity,  a  condenser,  and  a  receiver, 
all  having  ground  connections.  From  the  receiver  the  gases 
were  drawn,  under  slight  vacuum,  through  an  absorption 
system  consisting  of  three  gas-washing  bottles.  The  first 
two  of  these  contained  water,  and  the  third  a  5  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide. 

All  materials  used  were  carefully  analyzed.  The  acid  and 
the  various  wash  waters  resulting  from  each  distillation  were 
also  analyzed,  tests  being  made  for  various  substances  which 

>  Received  February  »,  1921. 


might  affect  the  yield  figure.  The  nitrate  of  soda  used  was 
uniform  throughout  the  entire  investigation,  a  large  sample 
having  been  obtained  and  carefully  blended  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work.  The  acids  used  were  also  obtained  in  large 
enough  quantity  so  that  the  same  sample  could  be  used 
throughout  a  series. 

Three  sets  of  distillations  were  made.  The  results  of  these 
distillations  will  be  found  in  the  table.  The  first  set,  in 
which  straight  66°  B6.  sulfuric  charging  acid  and  nitrate  of 
soda  were  used  in  a  ratio  of  1: 1  by  weight,  was  carried  out 
to  determine  what  yield  might  be  expected  from  the  nitrate 
of  soda  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  The  aver- 
age yield  obtained  was  99.13  per  cent,  calculated  as  total 
HNOj. 

For  the  second  series,  a  charging  acid  was  prepared  from  a 
sample  of  spent  acid  as  received  from  the  nitroglycerin  oper- 
ation, by  mixing  it  with  108  per  cent  fuming  sulfuric  acid  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  charging  acid  thus  prepared  showed 
the  following  analysis: 


tbSO,  88.50 
HNO.  4. 31 

In  charging  the  retort  an  additional  weight  of  this  charging 
acid  was  used,  so  as  to  have  the  ratio  of  sulfuric  acid  to  soda 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  series.  It  will  be  noted  from  the 
accompanying  table  that,  while  an  average  of  75.762  g.  of 
HNO,  was  obtained,  if  we  assume  the  same  yield  from  the 
soda  as  the  first  series  gave, »'.  «.,  99.13  per  cent,  71.594  g.  of 
the  HNOi  are  accounted  for.  This  leaves  only  4.168  g.  of 
HNO,  obtained  from  the  charging  acid.  Since  4.741  g.  of 
HN0»  were  introduced  in  the  charging  acid,  we  have  a  yield 
on  Ihe  latter  of  only  87.91  per  cent. 

A  third  series  of  distillations  was  made,  in  which  charging 
acid  prepared  from  a  different  sample  of  nitroglycerin  spent 
was  used.   The  analysis  of  this  charging  acid  was : 


HNOj 


88  08 
4  68 


While  an  average  of  5.212  g.  of  HNO,  was  introduced  in 
the  charging  acid  in  this  series,  only  4.281  g.  were  recovered. 
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a  yield  of  82.16  per  cent.  These  yields  are  very  much  lower 
than  would  have  been  obtained  if  the  spent  acid  had  been 
denitrated  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  distillations  made  with  spent  acid  charging  mixture 
required  a  longer  time  for  completion  than  did  those  made 
with  straight  charging  acid.  They  were  also  distinguished 
by  a  copious  and  nearly  continuous  evolution  of  X02.  An 
average  of  2.75  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  was  obtained  as 
NO.,  as  against  U.40  per  cent  where  straight  charging  acid 
was  used. 

'Die  yield  not  accounted  for  in  the  distillations  made  with 


spent  charging  acid  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  NO,  N,0, 
and  free  nitrogen.  Since  these  gases  are  not  recoverable  in 
practice,  they  constitute  a  serious  loss  when  formed  in  large 
quantities. 

Conclusion 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  investigation,  the  use  of  spent 
acid  for  charging  nitric  stills  has  been  abandoned  at  this  plant. 
The  usual  recovery  operation  was  resumed,  and  after  the 
spent  acid  had  l*een  eliminated  from  the  system  the  former 
satisfactory  yields  were  obtained  from  the  nitric  acid  plant. 


Kind  or  Acid 
Straight  Charging  (UtSOt.  92. 44  per  cent) 

AvKKACK  

Sample  1, Spent  Charging  <H,SO..  88. 50  per 
cent,  UNO,,  4.31  per  cent; 


AvKKAOK. 


,  HNOi,  4.03  percent) 


Total  Virld 
U9  HNOi ■ 
Grami 

71. Ml 
71.. '.77 
71  554 
7 1. 51*1 
73 . 758 
7.1.770 
73 . 758 
75 , 7C2 
73.900 
75 . 851* 
75 

75.875 


•  AVKXAC.B  

1  Total  acidity  calculated  ai  HNOi  minut  nitric  value*  for  HCI  i 
'Thi»  figure  represent*  total  yield  an  HNOi  ..Column  2) 
99  13  per  cent  ol  that  theoretically  powiblc 


Grinu  HNOi  Grami  UNO, 
Theoretically     front  Soda 

Yield      I'ustiblc  from    with  99  13 
NO,         Soda  Used        Per  cent 

Cram* 

0.3411  72  220 

0.3tW  72  220 

0.410  72.220 

0.  372  72.220 

1 .  4f*H  72.220 
1.317  72  220 
1  314  72.220 
1  443  72.220 
1  623  72.220 
1 . 706  72 . 220 
1.878  72.220 
I73«  72.220 

HiSI  >.. 


Crams  UNO 
Theoretical- 
ly Possible 


Grami  HNOi 


 !*«■  CENT  \ 

Actual  HNOi 
Total  Notlnclud- 
HNOi     ing  NO, 

m.7* 


71.594 

4.741 

4  lot 

71.594 

4  741 

4.  170 

71.394 

4.741 

4.  164 

71. 51*4 

4  741 

4.  los 

71.594 

5  245 

4.306 

71.594 

5. 195 

4.275 

71.  AW 

5  195 

4  2«2 

71.394 

5.212 

4  2*1 

99  20 
W.ll 
99.  OS 
99  13 
9R.44 
11*  45 
U.S.  4  4 
98  44 
97  98 
flK  (It) 
1»T  t>9 
97  99 


98  32 
98.33 
95  S3 
US.  hi 

99  15 
95.93 
95  IS 
95  OA 
94  73 
M.M 


IKLli*  

Total 
HNOi 


87  M 

88  OS 
87.  S3 
87.91 
82.  15 
82.30 
82.04 
82.1* 


t  actual  yield  from  the 
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The  Thermal  Decomposition  of  Oil  Shales.  II  -  Determination  of  the 
Heat  of  Reaction  Involved  in  Their  Thermal  Decomposition1 2 

By  Ralph  H.  McKe«  and  E.  E.  Lyder 

DerA«TMHNT  or  CintmcM.  ExoiNiticaiNo,  Cuii'mma  I'nivkkmty,  Nxw  York.  N.  Y. 


The 'solution  of  the  problem  of  the  recovery'  of  petroleum 
oils  and  other  products  from  the  so-called  oil  shales  of  this 
country  must  be  based  on  exact  information,  such  as  the 
values  of  all  the  physical  constants  involved,  a  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  oil-forming  material  decomposes, 
and  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  product  obtained 
under  varying  conditions.  Also,  since  it  is  apparently 
established  that  the  only  way  to  recover  petroleum  oils 
from  shales  is  by  thermal  decomposition, '•I>1*  a  study  of  the 
heats  involved  and  the  primary  effect  of  heat  on  the  shale 
is  evidently  most  essential  to  the  intelligent  development 
of  the  industry.  It  has  been  the  object  of  this  research  to 
study  these  hitherto  little  known  factors  in  relation  to  their 
bearing  on  commercial  retorting. 

A  method  has  been  devised  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  heat  involved  in  the  conversion  to  oil  of  the  or- 
ganic material  in  the  shale,  and  the  value  has  U-en  determined 
on  three  quite  different  types  of  shale.  It  was  found  that 
these  values  for  the  three  shales  used  ranged  from  421  to  484 
cal.  per  g.  of  oil  and  gas  produced. 

The  heat  conductivity  of  the  shale  has  been  determined 
for  thin  work,  and  the  coefficient  of  thermal  conductivity 
has  been  found  to  be  0.(XX)86,  expressed  in  c.  g.  s.  units. 

The  specific  heat  has  l>een  determined  anil  found  to  be 
around  0.265  for  most  shales. 

Part  I  of  this  papert  has  shown  that  certain  fundamental 
conceptions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  organic  material 
decomposes  are  different  from  those  ordinarily  accepted. 
The  hitherto  generally  accepted  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  shales  decompose  is  that,  under  the  influence 

»  Presented  in  part  (together  with  Part  I)  before  the  New  York  Section 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  New  York.  N  Y  ,  January  7.  1921 

»  A  dissertation  prrstoted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement*  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  Columbia 
University.  New  York.  N  Y. 

*  Number!  refer  to  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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of  heat,  the  organic  material  breaks  down  from  a  high- 
molecular-weight,  insoluble  substance  to  form  petroleum- 
like hydrocarbons.  These  hydrocarbons  increase  in  density 
and  boiling  j*>int  as  the  temperature  rises,  that  is  to  say. 
the  first  product  of  destructive  distillation  of  shale  is  the 
light  hydrocarbon  oil  corre*ponding  to  gasoline  in  physical 
properties.  The  next  is  a  somewhat  heavier  product  like 
that  found  in  the  kerosene  fractions,  and  the  next  still  heavier, 
and  so  on  until,  finally,  heavy  residucnts,  such  as  fuel  oil 
and  paraffin,  are  produced.  Part  I  hits  also  shown  that  the 
organic  material  does  not  decompose  as  above  outlined, 
but  that  its  first  product  of  decomposition  is  a  heavy  solid 
or  ?emi-solid  bitumen  soluble  in  carbon  bisulfide,  whereas 
the  original  material  was  but  very  slightly  soluble.  The 
production  of  petroleum-like  oils  is,  then,  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  these  heavy  bitumens  by  cracking. 

The  importance  of  this  idea  is  that  it  places  the  production 
of  oil,  especially  gasoline,  from  shales  in  the  same  category 
as  the  production  of  gasoline  from  the  cracking  of  other 
oils.  It  should,  therefore,  promote  the  design  of  a  shale 
retort  along  this  line. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  work  little  or  nothing  was  known 
as  to  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  convert  to  hydrocarbons 
the  pyrobitumen  of  the  shale.  It  was  not  even  known  whether 
the  reaction  was  endothermic  or  exothermic,  and,  as  this 
could  easily  be  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  the  design  of 
a  retort,  it  was  decided  to  determine  it  experimentally.  The 
design  of  the  apparatus  and  the  method  of  determining  this 
constant  are  described  in  this  paper.  Also,  there  have  been 
included  data  on  other  heat  factors,  such  as  specific  heat 
and  heat  of  vaporiaation.  Additional  information  can  be 
obtained  on  these  and  other  constants  by  consulting  the 
original  articles  referred  to. 

Heat  Factors 
In  the  design  of  a  retort  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  quantity 
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of  heat  that  must  be  added  to  bring  the  shale  to  the  distillation 
temperature,  to  cause  a  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter, 
and  to  distil  off  the  products. 

specific  heat — The  specific  heat  will  vary  according 
to  the  composition  of  the  shale.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  specific  heat  of  all  shales  would  be  the  same,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  shales  are  mixtures  of  mineral  con- 
stituents of  varying  proportions,  through  which  an  organic 
material  is  disseminated,  also  in  varying  proportions.  The 
specific  heats  of  certain  shales  are  tabulated  below. 


St'BaTAKCIt 

DcBcrjue  Shall 
Parachute  Shale 
DcBequc  Shale 
DcBeque  Shalt 
(Shale  Reatduc) 


Specific 
Heat 

0  2«.r. 

0.242 

0.273 

o  2so 

0  223 


C.  Temper - 
«turc  Range 

2O-00 
20-00 
Ih-BO 


2U  HU 


Ai'Tiionmr 
Bureau  of  Minci* 
Bureau  of  Mines 
MrKcc  and  Lyder 
McKcc  and  l.yder 
Bureau  of  Minea 


In  this  work  the  method  used  was  the  simple  method  of 
mixtures  as  ordinarily  applied.  The  average  of  the  raw  shale, 
which  is  probably  a«  accurate  as  is  necessary,  is  0.265. 

heat  conductivity — The  heat  conductivity  of  the  shale 
should  be  expected  to  vary  with  composition  as  does  the 
specific  heat.  At  our  request,  this  constant  was  determined 
on  four  samples  of  Parachute  shale  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  method  used  was  one  that  they 
have  devised  for  the  determination  of  the  heat  conductivity 
of  poor  conductors,  such  as  asbestos  board.  It  should  be 
quite  accurate.  Briefly,  the  method  consists  of  placing  a 
slab  of  material  in  the  side  of  a  well  insulated  box,  heated 
from  the  inside,  and  comparing  the  loss  of  heat,  with  the 
sample  in  place,  with  that  of  a  sample  of  material  of  the  sjime 
dimensions  whose  conductivity  is  known.  The  samples  for 
the  experiment  were  prepared  by  having  a  stonecutter  saw 
them  from  a  large  lump  of  shale.  They  were  cut  7  in.  square 
and  0.75  in.  thick.  The  slabs  were  so  cut  that  in  conducting 
heat  from  one  face  to  the  other  the  heat  would  puss  perpendic- 
ular to  the  stratification  of  the  shale.  The  coefficient  of 
conductivity  as  determined  on  the  samples  was  0.00086 
(c.  g.  s.  units).  This  shows  that  the  shale  is  four  times  as 
good  a  conductor  as  paraffin  (0.0002),  aln.ut  one-third  as 
good  as  glass  (0.0025),  and  about  one-sixth  as  good  as  marble 
( 0.005). 

This  value  is  quite  different  from  that  obtained  on  other 
shales  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.    Their  value  is  0.003S.' 

heat  of  vaporization— The  heat  of  valorization  is  a 
factor  of  considerable  uncertainty.  It  has  been  shown  that 
these  shales  decompose  into  a  heavy  tor-like  substance  and 
that  the  cracking  of  this  product  produces  shale  oil.  The 
heat  required  to  vaporize  this  heavy  tar-like  material  must 
include  the  heat  necessary  to  form  shale  oil  from  it.  At 
present,  little  can  be  said  as  to  this  value;  the  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  include  the  true  heat  of  vaporization  of  similar 
oils.  Grafe  has  calculated  these  values  for  "Braunkohlc" 
oils.*   The  following  are  his  data: 


Average' 

Heat  of 

Heat  to 

Hulling 

Vapori- 

Raise to 

Tola! 

Point 

•c. 

sation 

B.  P. 

Heat 

Matskial 

Sp  Gr 

CI 

C.I. 

Cal. 

U«ht  crude 

210 

0  S8.1 

hrl  .', 

.-J 

HI*  .'. 

Heavy  crude 
Paraffin  oil 

270 

0  BUS 

68  8 

HIT. 

173  7 

32ft 

0.920 

6.1.3 

1,10 

11*3  .1 

Heavy  paraffin  oil  340 

0.933 

53  8 

138 

101.8 

>  The  average  boiling  point  is  the  average  value  of  the  boiling  range* 
of  all  of  the  5  per  cent  cuts  of  the  oil. 

The  heat  of  vaporization  of  Russian  petroleums  is  around 
75  cal.  per  gram.*  The  specific  heat  of  most  petroleum  oils 
may  be  taken  as  around  0.42. 

heat  or  reaction— The  heat  of  reaction  is,  in  this  case, 
the  heat  of  decomposition  of  the  kerogen  of  the  shale  into 
oil.  Heats  of  decomposition  are  usually  expressed  as  the 
number  of  calories  absorbed  or  evolved  per  gram  mole  of 
the  decomposing  substance.  In  the  present  case,  nothing 
is  known  of  the  molar  weights  involved,  and  it  is  therefore 


desirable  to  express  the  heat  of  reaction,  i,  e.,  the  heat  of 
decomposition,  either  in  terms  of  the  number  of  calories  per 
gram  mole  of  shale  decomposed,  or,  better,  in  terms  of  calories 
per  gram  of  oil  (and  gas)  formed.  In  this  work  the  use  of 
the  heat  of  reaction,  meaning  the  number  of  calories  per 
gram  of  oil  and  gas  formed,  has  some  advantages;  for  in- 
stance, it  permits,  at  once,  the  romparison  of  different  shales 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  kerogen  they  contain. 

Heat  of  Combustion  Methcxl — In  determining  the  heat 
of  reaction  of  organic  compounds  a  common  method  is  to 
determine  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  original  material 
and  of  the  products  of  the  reaction.  Hess,  in  1840,  showed 
that  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  a  chemical  reaction  is 
tho  same  whether  it  takes  place  in  steps  or  all  at  once,  it 
being  only  the  initial  and  final  states  that  count  and  not 
the  path  by  which  the  reaction  proceeds.  If,  then,  a  given 
organic  substance  is  burned  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and 
the  heat  involved  in  the  reaction  is  determined  by  a  ca'ori- 
metric  method,  a  certain  value  is  obtained.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sul»stancc  is  changed  by  heat  into  one  or  more  other 
substances,  and  the  heat  of  combustion  of  these  products  is 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  alwve,  the  difference  in 
the  heats  of  combustion  will  represent  the  heat  tliat  it  took 
to  go  from  the  original  substance  to  its  decomposition  p  oduct. 
In  the  case  of  a  material  like  coal  where  the  products  can  be 
collected  and  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  original  coal,  as 
well  as  of  all  of  its  products  of  decomposition,  determined, 
one  is  able  to  arrive  at  a  value  for  the  heat  necessary  to  de- 
compose the  coal.  Mahler  did  this  in  the  case  of  some  coals. 
In  a  substance  like  shale  the  experimental  problem  is  some- 
what difficult.  The  carbon  compound  or  combustible 
material  is  relatively  low,  ranging  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 
This  means  an  exceedingly  high  residue  or  ash.  If  these 
high  residue  materials  are  burned  in  an  ordinary  bomb 
calorimeter  the  combustion  is  nearly  complete,  and  constant 
results  nre  generally  obtained;  yet  in  every  case  the  residue 
is  a  fused  jet-black  material  in  which  unhurned  carbon  is 
in  evidence.  In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  this  combustion, 
runs  were  made  on  u  shale,  and  the  residue  from  a  bomb 
calorimeter  was  burned  in  a  Fleming  apparatus  of  the  type 
ordinarily  u^d  for  the  determination  of  carbon  in  steel. 
The  heat  value  of  the  shale  and  the  corresponding  correction 
for  carbon  is  shown  in  the  table.  In  making  this  calcula- 
tion, it  is  assumed  that  all  the  organic  material  left  in  the 
n«h  is  there  as  amorphous  carbon  and  not  as  a  hydrocarbon. 
This  assumption  seems  fair,  in  view  of  the  very  high  temper- 
atures attained  in  the  bomb. 

Heat  of  Carbon 

Sample  Combustion  in 

No  Cal  per  Cram  Rniduc 

1  2049  0  O03I 

2  2954  0.003.-. 
.1  29*13  0.0038 
4  2041  0  («tW 

While  this  total  correction  is  small  on  the  original  shales 
and,  if  made  in  the  manner  described,  is,  no  doubt,  accounted 
for  to  within  the  experimental  error,  when  it  comes  to  making 
the  same  correction  on  the  residue  of  the  shale  after  the  oil 
has  been  distilled  off,  it  becomes  i 


Cal  per  Oram  Percent 
8  SO  0  23 

7  70  0  2« 

S  30  0  28 

8.50  0.29 


Heat  of  Carbon 

Sample        Combu«tion  in 

No          Cal  per  Gram  Residue 

1                 1319  0  014 

3                 1318  0.016 


Correction 
Cal  per  Gram 

30.2 

35.1  2.5 


Here  there  is  an  error  of  2.5  per  cent  if  left  uncorrected, 
and  one  somewhat  less  if  it  is  corrected.  Any  carbon  di- 
oxide remaining  in  the  residue  after  combustion  would  ap- 
pear by  this  determination  as  a  corresponding  amount  of 
carbon,  but  no  evidence  of  carbonates  was  found  in  the 
residue  after  it  had  been  heated  in  a  bomb  calorimeter. 

A  further  objection  to  the  method  as  applied  to  the  shale 
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is  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  error,  owing  to  the  small 
value  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  residue  after  the  oil 
has  been  distilled  off.  From  the  second  table  it  is  aeen 
that  only  1136  cal.  per  g.  of  shale  are  obtained;  this  may  be 
in  error  by  2  per  cent.  Another  disadvantage  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  it  is  differences  of  heat  which  are  being  con- 
sidered, and  the  differences  are  usually  small,  which  cor- 
respondingly increases  the  percentage  of  error  in  the  final 
result. 

After  making  several  preliminary  runs  by  this  method 
it  was  decided  that  the  errors  involved  were  too  great  and 
that  it  would  be  best  to  work  up  an  apparatus  in  which  the 
heat  of  reaction  could  be  determined  experimentally. 

Eucktne  Methtid— Euehfaic,'  in  his  calculations  on  "Thermo 
Reactions,"  has  calculated  the  heat  quantities  involved  in 
the  decomposition  of  coal.  This  he  did  by  summing  up 
the  heats  used  and  those  consumed  in  the  commercial  dis- 
tillation, and  striking  a  balance  which  showed  that,  in  the 
ordinary  coal-gas  process,  heat,  though  it  may  be  small, 
is  liberated.  His  method,  which  was  somewhat  tedious 
and  subject  to  large  error,  was  briefly  as  follows: 

First,  he  determined  how  much  fuel  it  took  to  distil  a  given 
amount  of  coat,  and  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel  was  calculated 
from  its  elemental  composition.  To  this  heat  he  added  that 
which  was  recovered  in  the  process  from  the  formation  of  certain 
Rases  which  arc  formed  with  a  liberation  of  heat :  carbon  di- 
oxide, carbon  monoxide,  methane,  water,  hydrogen  sulfide,  and 
ammonia  are  the  ones  involved.  The  sum  of  these  two  quanti- 
ties would  give  him  the  total  amount  of  heat  available  for  the 
distillation  of  coal. 

The  heat  used  in  the  process  was  then  calculated  by  duly 
consider  inn  the  heat  used  in  the  formation  of  such  gases  as 
ethylene,  benzene,  carbon  bisulfide,  and  cyanogen,  which  arc 
formed  with  the  absorption  of  heat.  To  this  was  added  the 
heat  lost  in  the  hot  gases,  coke,  ash,  and  by  radiation.  By 
balancing  up  these  quantities  he  found  that  the  entire  process 
liberated  heat  to  the  extent  of  from  12.39  to  63  51  cal.  per  g.  in 
certain  English  coals. 

This  value  may  be  considered  to  fall  well  within  the  very 
large  experimental  error  of  such  intricate  calculations,  but 
the  work  of  Mahler,  referred  to  above,  shows  also  that  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  the  original  coal  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  products  by  some  254  cal.  per  g.  This  value,  while 
not  agreeing  with  those  of  Euch6ne,  is  in  the  same  direction 
and  of  the  same  order  and  shows  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
heat  is  liberated  in  the  processes. 

Qualitative— Some  evidence  as  to  the  intricacy  of  the 
reaction  may  be  gathered  from  the  work  of  Hollings  and 
Cobb'  on  coal.  While  their  work  was  purely  qualitative, 
it  shows  the  procedure  of  such  reactions.  The  method 
employed  by  there  workers  was  to  place  in  an  ordinary 
combustion  furnace  two  boats,  side  by  side,  one  containing 
the  coal  to  be  distilled,  and  the  other,  a  nonvolatile  inert 
coal  which  would  undergo  no  change  as  the  distillation  of 
the  volatile  coal  proceeded.  As  the  two  were  heated  up 
together,  the  change  in  temperature  was  measured  by  means 
of  placing  in  each  the  junction  of  a  differential  thermometer, 
such  as  is  used  in  metallurgical  work  in  determining  the 
transition  point.  If  the  volatile  coal  absorbed  or  evolved 
beat  and  the  other  did  not,  their  difference  in  temperature 
would  be  recorded  by  the  instrument,  but  as  long  as  both 
rose  in  temperature  by  simply  heating  up  with  the  furnace, 
no  abnormal  deflections  would  be  noticed  in  the  recording 
instrument. 

By  this  method  they  showed  that  coal  went  through 
several  stagt*  of  decomposition,  some  being  accompanied 
by  exothermic  and  others  by  endothermic  reactions. 

Up  to  410*  C.  Reaction  endothermic 

410*  to  470*  C.  Reaction  exothermic 

470*  to  810*  C.  Reaction  endothermic  (CHt  evolved) 

610*  to  800*  C.  Reaction  exothermic  (H,  evolved) 


There  is  a  definite  similarity  between  these  results  and 
some  which  the  present  authors  have  obtained  by  an  entirely 
different  method.  A  small  brass  retort  (see  Part  I,  Fig.  2) 
containing  the  shale  and  a  1000°  F.  nitrogen-filled  thermom- 
eter was  placed  in  an  electrically  heated  bath  after  the 
tem|ierature  of  the  bath  had  reached  a  rather  high  value 
'850°  F.).  The  temperature  of  the  bath  was  measured  by 
means  of  a  rare  metal  thermocouple,  calibrated  in  terms  of 
1000°  F.  thermometer.  As  the  temperature  rose,  oil  was 
formed  and  distilled  over,  and,  within  about  an  hour,  the 
entire  50  g.  of  shale  could  be  decomposed.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  run  on  shale,  a  residue  (the  same  shale  from 
which  the  oil  had  been  distilled)  was  run  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  temperature  effects  in  both  runs  were  compared. 
The  result*  of  this  experiment  are  graphically  represented 
in  Curves  I  and  II,  Fig.  1.   The  method  used  in  plotting  the 
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data  was  to  plot  time  in  minutes  as  abscissa  and  the  tem- 
perature changes  as  ordinate,  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  plot- 
ting, the  AT  was  taken  as  the  average  for  each  5  min.  Refer- 
ence to  the  curve  shows  that,  with  the  shale  in  the  retort, 
the  temperature  change  remained  constant  until  the  still 
reached  745°,  showing  that  no  appreciable  decomposition 
was  taking  place  and  that  the  still  was  simply  rising  in  tem- 
perature with  the  bath.  As  the  temperature  increased, 
however,  the  temperature  changes  became  smaller,  passing 
to  a  negative  value  within  the  next  10  min.  As  the  heating 
continued,  the  temperature  change  again  approached  normal 
and  was  followed  by  another  drop.  It  then  rose  gradually 
to  the  end  of  the  run.  This  is,  of  course,  a  rough  measure- 
ment, but  it  indicates  at  least  two  distinct  stages  in  the 
reaction.  Attention  is  here  called  to  the  corresponding 
curve  for  the  run  on  the  residues.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  time  required  to  reach  approximately  the  same  tempera- 
ture (800°  F.)  in  the  case  of  the  residue  is  only  about  half 
that  in  the  cose  of  the  shale.  About  4  g.  of  oil  were  obtained, 
and  Curve  I  must  be  assumed  to  represent  partly  the  latent 
heat  of  vaporization  of  this  oil;  but  the  large  difference  must 
be  taken  to  mean  that  the  heat  of  reaction  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  curve  is  endothermic,  and  that  the  rise  at  764* 
is  an  indication  of  an  exothermic  reaction. 

Design  or  Apparatus  for  Measuring  Hkat  or 
Reaction 

Inasmuch  as  these  data  indicated  a  measurable  heat  of 
reaction,  it  was  determined  to  design,  if  possible,  an  apparatus 
wherewith  its  value  could  be  accurately  measured.  The 
factors  entering  into  such  a  determination  are  as  follows: 

1 —  The  heat  conductivity  of  the  material  It  very  treall  (0  000*6);  there- 
fore a  contiderable  temperature  gradient  mutt  be  maintained  to  decompose 
a  particle  of  tbale  at  tome  dlttance  from  the  tource  of  heat. 

2—  I  nlet*  a  very  hlxh  temperature  gradient  is  maintained  the  reactioa 
trill  take  place  very  tlowly.  (It  extended  over  about  an  hour  in  the  experi- 
ment above  described  ) 

3—  The  product  obtained  depend*  In  character  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  thale  haa  been  decompoaed. 
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The  problem  was,  therefore,  to  design  some  sort  of  calorim- 
eter in  which  a  high  temperature  could  be  maintained 
while  the  shale  was  being  decomposed,  and  one  to  which 
large  amounts  of  heat  could  be  added  without  abnormally 
high  calorimeter  temperatures  being  produced;  that  is,  a 
temperature  change  of  more  than  10°  C.  was  not  advisable 
in  the  calorimeter,  and  accordingly  the  calorimeter  should 
be  so  designed  that  the  total  heat  added  would  not  raise  it 
more  than  this.  The  calorimeter  should  also  be  such  that 
the  radiation  correction,  due  to  the  comparatively  long  time 
in  which  it  must  be  run,  could  be  calculated  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy. 

decomposition-  chamber — The  first  problem  undertaken 
was  the  design  of  a  suitable  decomposition  chamber,  and 
the  points  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  were  (1)  to 
be  able  to  measure  the  heat  energy  added  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  (2)  so  to  design  it  that  a  high  temperature  could 
be  maintained  while  the  decomposition  was  going  on  and 
yet  to  eliminate  conduction  and  waste  heat  to  the  surround- 
ing water,  (3)  to  arrange  the  apparatus  to  cool  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  the  reaction  ceased  and,  thereby,  decrease 
the  radiation  correction,  and  (4)  to  make  the  parts  substan- 
tial and  rugged  enough  to  stand  repeated  determinations. 

As  regards  the  first  requisite,  it  was  decided  to  use  the 
resistance  of  an  electric  current  as  the  ■source  of  heat.  At 
the  beginning,  the  assumption  was  made  that  the  heat  of 
reaction  would  be  relatively  large  and  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  measure  the  energy  by  means  of  an  or- 
dinary ammeter  and  voltmeter,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
line  current  in  the  building  was  sufficiently  steady  for  use. 
As  work  progressed  it  was  found  that  the  apparatus  gave 
only  3  to  5  g.  of  oil,  and  that  its  heat  of  reaction  was  so  small 
that  more  refined  methods  were  necessary.  The  current 
had  to  be  taken  from  sixteen  Edison  cells,  and,  in  order  to 
reduce  further  the  error  in  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied,  a 
copper  voltameter  was  substituted  for  the  ordinary  ammeter, 
and  the  voltmeter,  which  was  a  Weston  instrument,  was 
calibrated*  and  corrected  and  read  to  0.01  of  a  volt. 

The  decomposition  chamber  was  a  brass  cylinder  about 
1.5  in.  in  diameter  and  about  2  in.  long.  It  was  fitted 
with  a  center  tube  sealed  up  through  tho  bottom  and 
extending  nearly  to  the  top.  This  center  tube  was  to  serve 
as  a  passage  for  the  oil  vapor  to  lea%'e  the  retort,  to  be  con- 
densed and  collected  in  a  receptacle  fitted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  center  tube.  This  chamber  ;s  shown  as  A  in  Fig.  2, 
with  the  condensation  chamber  C  attached  to  the  bottom. 
All  joints  were  hard  soldered  so  that  the  apparatus  would 
stand  any  reasonable  temperature.  The  lid,  through  which 
ran  the  electrical  leads,  was  fastened  on  by  means  of  a  union 
joint. 

heatino  element — The  heating  element  of  the  apparatus 
proved  to  be  the  most  delicate  part  and,  at  first,  required 
frequent  renewal.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
a  properly  insulated  heating  element  so  small  and  yet  sub- 
stantial enough  to  stand  constant  use.  This  was  finally 
accomplished  by  winding  a  fine  ni chrome  (22-gage)  wire 
around  an  ordinary  alundum  extraction  thimble  and  cement- 
ing it  in  place  (the  wires  properly  distanced  from  one  another) 
by  means  of  alundum  cement.  The  resistance  of  this  wire 
was  so  high  that  it  was  found  best  to  wrap  two  wires  and 
connect  them  in  parallel.  This  permitted  the  use  of  fine 
wire,  making  possible  ease  of  wrapping  and  even  distribution, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  current  to  effect  decomposi- 
tion. 

In  the  first  apparatus  made,  the  coil  was  large  enough 
just  to  fit  within  the  walls  of  the  retort,  it  being  the  intention 


to  place  all  of  the  shale  within  the  alundum  Humble  and 
to  heat  entirely  from  the  outside.  After  many  attempt*  this 
was  given  up  because  (1)  more  heat  was  given  off  to  the 
walls  of  the  retort  than  was  utilized  by  the  shale,  and  (2) 
the  extremely  low  heat  conductivity  of  the  shale  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  all  relatively  far  from  the  outside  of  the 
retort  made  cooling  very  slow.  To  avoid  this  a  smaller 
heating  element  was  made  and  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
retort,  and  the  shale  to  be  decomposed  was  placed  around 
it  instead  of  in  it,  as  in  the  previous  case.  This  improvement, 
more  than  any  other  one  thing,  made  possible  the  desired 
decomposition.  First,  it  caused  the  shale,  which  :b  a  splendid 
insulator,  to  act  as  its  own  insulation  from  the  surroundings 
while  the  heating  was  going  on,  and,  second,  it  placed  the 
shale  near  the  surface  of  the  retort  where  effective  cooling 
could  be  accomplished  when  it  was  desired  to  bring  the 
retort  to  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter. 

calorimeter — With  the  retort  thus  designed  and  tested 
as  to  the  amount  of  oil  that  could  be  recovered  in  a  given 
length  of  time,  etc.,  the  next  problem  was  to  find  a  way  to 
measure  the  heat  recovered  during  the  decomposition.  Of 
course,  an  ordinary  standard  calorimeter  would  suggest 
itself  as  the  most  likely  piece  of  apparatus  to  use,  and  it 
was  thought  that  in  this  connection  a  gas  calorimeter  of  the 
Junker  type  might  be  successful.  The  ordinary  bomb  type 
(Mahler,  for  instance)  held  only  2000  g.  of  water,  and  pre- 
liminary experiments  showed  that  heat  to  the  extent  of 
30,000  to  40,000  cal.  would  be  necessary  to  effect  sufficient 
decomposition  to  render  measurements  accurate.  With 
2000  g.  of  water,  therefore,  the  final  temperature  would 
be  from  15"  to  20"  C,  which  was  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
but  the  gas  calorimeter,  being  a  constant  flow  apparatus, 
seemed  to  overcome  this  disadvantage.  The  method  was 
to  insert  the  decomposition  chamber,  fitted  up  as  described, 
into  the  body  of  the  calorimeter  where  the  combustion  or- 
dinarily takes  place,  to  close  the  bottom  tightly  and  blow 
a  steady  current  of  air  through,  virtually  creating  an  arti- 
ficial product  of  combustion,  and  to  measure  in  the  ordinary 
way  the  heat  given  off  to  the  water.  This  failed  completely 
because  the  retort  cooled  so  slowly  in  the  current  of  air  that 
about  100  lbs.  of  water  had  to  be  put  through  before  the 
retort  came  to  the  temperature  of  tho  incoming  water. 
With  this  large  amount  of  water  the  small  error  due  to 
temperature  readings  would  be  of  the  same  order  as  the 
value  of  the  heat  of  reaction  sought. 

The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  the  bomb  type  calorim- 
eter was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
hold  enough  water,  and  it  seemed  that,  if  the  bucket  were 
removed  from  that  type  of  apparatus  (one  of  the  Emmerson 
makes),  the  insulation  of  which  is  a  large  Dewar  flask,  and 
the  flask  simply  filled  with  water,  the  capacity  would  be 
greatly  increased  and  no  serious  disadvantage  would  be 
incurred.  By  this  method  4000  g.  of  water  could  be  u-sed 
and  by  proper  insulation,  the  retort  could  be  heated  and, 
at  the  proper  time,  quenched  and  cooled  down  at  will. 

insulation— In  order  to  heat  the  retort  effectively  in  a 
body  of  water  it  was  necessary  to  insulate  it  very  completely 
and  to  be  able  to  quench  it  quickly  when  once  the  run  was 
complete.  To  accomplish  this  an  outside  shell,  also  made 
of  brass,  was  made  large  enough  to  fit  over  the  retort  and 
leave  a  0.5-in.  space  for  insulation.  This  space  was  loosely 
filled  with  woven  asbestos  cloth.  The  jacket  was  fitted 
with  a  tcrew  cover  with  insulated  lead  wres  through  for 
carrying  the  current.  The  jacket  was  also  fitted  with  a 
side  tube,  F  in  Fig.  2,  connected  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
In  the  bottom  of  this  tube  was  placed  a  ball  valve,  and 
through  the  tube  was  fitted  a  plunger.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  was  to  allow  the  apparatus  to  heat  up  with  the 
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insulating  material  dry  and  then,  when  the  run  was  finished, 
to  pump  water  from  the  calorimeter  by  means  of  the  plunger, 
thus  bringing  the  retort  back  to  the  temperature  of  the  cal- 
orimeter as  quickly  as  possible.  This  pumping  arrangement 
worked  very  well. 

The  complete  apparatus  consisted  of  a  brass  retort  A, 
Fig.  2,  fitted  with  a  water-tight  cover  and  insulated  plugs 
through  which  the  electric  lead  wires  were  passed.  It  also 
had  a  center  tube  extending  nearly  to  the  top  and  3  in.  below 
the  bottom  of  the  retort.  On  the  bottom  of  the  center  tul>e 
was  a  small  brass  receptacle  fitted  with  a  screw  cover,  and  an 
outlet  through  which  the  permanent  gases  could  escape. 

A,  the  retort  proper,  was  surrounded  by  a  brass  jacket 
large  enough  to  permit  the  insulating  material  (asbestos 
cloth)  to  be  placed  between  them  and  leave  space  for  water 
to  circulate.  The  outer  shell  or  jacket  was  fitted  with  a  side 
tube  containing  a  hand-worked  piston  pump  by  means  of 
which  water  was  circulated  through  the  apparatus  to  cool 
it  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter.  The  whole 
decomposition  chamber  was  suspended  from  an  especially 
:  lid  to  the  calorimeter. 


Procedure 

The  procedure  in  making  the  run  was  as  follows:  The 
retort  was  filled  with  a  weighed  amount  of  shale,  and,  after 
all  connections  were  made  to  prevent  the  water  from  getting 
into  the  decomposition  chamber,  the  whole  was  suspended 
from  the  lid  of  the  calorimeter,  immersed  in  a  weighed  amount 
of  water  (4000  g.),  the  thermometer  adjusted,  and  the 
Stirrer  started  as  in  a  bomb  calorimeter  determination. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  determination  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  calorimeter  should  be  about  as  much  below  room 
temperature  as  it  will  be  above  it  when  the  run  is  finished. 
This  decreases  the  radiation  corrections.  After  the  decom- 
position chamber  and  parts  in  contact  with  the  water  had 
come  to  the  water  tem|>erature  the  current,  which  should  be 
adjusted  to  about  7  or  8  amjieres  at  16  volts,  was  turned  on. 
Half-minute  readings  were  taken  on  the  voltage  and  minute 
readings  on  the  water  temperature.  At  this  rate  of  supplying 
heat  the  current  may  be  left  on  about  23  min.  without  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  more  than  10°  C.  This 
will  decompose  shale  sufficient  to  furnish  2  to  6  g.  of  oil  and 
gas.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  current  was  turned 
off  and  water  admitted  by  raising  the  pump  plunger.  Water 
was  pumped  through  the  apparatus  continually  as  long  as  the 
temperature  rose.  The  decomposition  chamber  was  then 
removed,  and  the  oil  and  water  were  removed  from  the 
distillation  chamber  C.  The  shale  was  taken  out  of  the  retort 
and  extracted  with  benzene.  This  was  necessary  because 
the  larger  part  of  the  oil  had  not  distilled  over,  but  remained 
in  the  shale  as  a  tar-like  substance.   The  gas  collected  in  the 


bottle  D  was  run  into  a  Bunsen  specific  gravity  bottle  and  its 
gravity  determined.  From  its  specific  gravity  and  the  volume, 
the  weight  of  the  gas  may  be  determined. 

Water  Equivalent 

On  account  of  the  variations  in  the  kind  of  material  used 
in  making  the  parts  of  the  calorimeter  (glass  as  a  container, 
brass  for  retort  and  jacket,  alundum  heating  core,  asbestos 
insulating  material,  nichrome  resistance,  and  copper  leads) 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  calculate  the  water  equivalent 
of  the  calorimeter  from  the  specific  heats  of  the  parts.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  glass  contain- 
ing vessel.  It  was  a  large  double-walled  vacuum  flask  holding 
4000  g.  of  water,  the  whole  being  permanently  fastened  into 
the  felt  insulation  of  the  calorimeter  proper.  The  entire 
flask  was,  therefore,  not  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  only  the  inner  wall  being  in  contact  with  it;  hence 
there  was  no  way  of  weighing  the  particular  portion  of  the 
flask  heated.  The  water  equivalent  could,  however,  be  de- 
termined by  methods  similar  to  those  used  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  water  equivalent  of  an  ordinary  bomb  calorim- 
eter. The  method  was  to  heat  up  the  apparatus  with  all 
of  its  parts  in  place  and  under  the  conditions  under 
which  an  actual  run  was  made,  excepting  that  instead  of 
using  the  shale  on  which  the  heat  of  reaction  was  to  be  deter- 
mined, a  residue  from  a  previous  run  which  contained  no 
volatile  matter  was  placed  in  the  decomposition  chamber. 
Then,  knowing  the  weight  of  the  water  present  and  the  energy 
added,  the  water  equivalent  could  Iw  calculated.  The  cal- 
culations involved  in  determining  the  water  equivalent 
as  follows: 

Let  Hi  —  heat  added  during  the  process 

V  —  volt*  (average  at  which  current  is  supplied) 
m  ■*  weight  of  copper  deposited  on  electrode  of  voltameter 
t  —  electrochemical  equivalent  at  copper.  0  0003294 
/  —  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  in  cal  .  41S 

(Vm) 


AI.o  let 


Then  Hi   -  . 

0  0003294  X  4.18 
H,  -  heat  recovered  by  < 
W  -  weight  of  water  in  g. 
«■   -  g.  water  equivalent  of  calorimeter 
U  —  initial  temperature,  temperature  of  calorimeter 

*  C.  (corrected) 
it  —  final  temperature  of  calorimeter  °  C. 

(corrected) 
M  ™  weight  of  oil  and  ga*  recovered 
Hi  -  (W  +  irHft  —  M 

Water  equivalent  is  then  found  by  equating  the  values 
of  Hi  and  Hi  and  solving  for  W 

(Vml  —  W  (/,  —  (,)  0.0003294  X  4.18 


1  X  4  18  (n  — '.) 

By  this  method  w  was  found  by  two  determinations  to  be 
157  g.  and  163  g.,  or  an  average  of  160  g.  The  value  of  the 
weight  of  the  water  was  taken  to  be  4000  +  100,  or  4100  g. 

Errors  and  Corrections 

radiation  losses— In  the  actual  manipulation  of  the 
apparatus  the  time  taken  to  heat  the  shale  to  its  decomposi- 
tion temperature  and  to  transfer  all  of  the  excess  heat  to  the 
calorimeter  was  considerable.  On  an  average  it  was  from  40 
to  50  min.  and,  even  though  the  apparatus  was  well  insulated 
(by  a  vacuum  jar)  and  the  radiation  per  minute  was  relatively 
small,  yet  when  the  operation  was  extended  over  such  a  long 
time  the  radiation  factor  was  quite  large.  It  would  amount 
to  as  much  as  0,1°  C.  This  would  mean  approximately  410 
cal.  on  the  total  run.  This  correction  could  be  largely  elimi- 
nated by  starting  the  experiment  as  far  below  room  tempera- 
ture as  it  would  be  above  room  temperature  at  the  finish  if  the 
time  were  the  same  during  which  it  remained  above  and  below 
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temperature;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  At  the  start, 
assuming  that  the  system  was  4°  or  5°  below  room  tempera- 
ture, it  would  heat  up  with  only  the  normal  radiation  from  the 
room,  but  after  the  operation  was  finished  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  some  4°  or  5°  above  tliat  of  the  room,  the 
apparatus  cools  down  at  a  rate  which  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  heat  is  transferred  from  the  inside  of 
the  retort  to  the  water.  This  is  exceedingly  slow  and  the 
instrument  may  run  at  a  constant  maximum  temperature  for 
as  much  as  6  or  7  min.  Therefore,  the  calorimeter  may  re- 
main at  this  high  temperature  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  order  further  to  eliminate  the  radiation  losses,  a  cor- 
rection was  applied  each  time.  The  method  adopted  was 
the  graphical  one  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  con- 
nection with  their  bomb  calorimeters.'  It  is  found  to  work 
out  very  well  in  the  latter  case,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  opera- 
tion is  similar  in  principle  to  that  applied  here,  the 
rection  is  probably  the  most  applicable  one  to  1*  had. 


Lxl'n  -  Rate  of  rise  (or  f.ll)  of 
ri  -  Rate  of  fall  (or  ri»e>  of  t 


•I 

lit  ri 


»  after  all  of  hut 


to  fall  alter 


I,  -  Such  a  time  that  the  total  heat  radiated  to  the  calorimeter 

from  the  surroundings  while  it  if  below  room  temperature  i» 
exactly  equal  to  that  radiated  to  the  room  by  the  calorimeter 
when  it  it  above  room  temperature.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
time  at  which  the  calorimeter  ceases  to  absorb  heat  and  starts 
to  radiate  it.  For  graphical  reasons  it  is  taken  to  be  0.6  of  the 
total  rise  of  the  calorimeter, 
n  X  (U —  'i)  Heat  absorbed  by  the  calorimeter  and  is.  therefore, 
added  to  the  initial  temperature  and  heat  radiated  by  the 
calorimeter  to  the  surroundings 

ft  X  (ft  —  li)    This  Is  added  to  the  maximum  temperature 

It  is  seen  that  these  two  temperature  corrections  tend  to 
equalize  one  another,  and  if  the  proper  conditions,  such  as 
starting  at  the  right  temperature  and  running  the  proper 
length  of  time,  could  be  established,  they  would  cancel  each 
otlver.  A  typical  set  of  data  on  Colorado  shale  is 
to  illustrate  the  manner  of  this  correction. 


Cr»m. 

Wl.  of 

electrode 

SI  5L>nl| 

Wt.  of  ei 

retrod*  +  co| 

N7  jiir.H 

WL  of  e< 

27100 

Tim 

Tbsif.  *  F. 

VOLTS 

3  44  30 

64.9 

44 

64  9S 

46 

64. 99 

12  00 

:47 

65.00 

12.00 

6  49 

12.03 

:48 

65,10 

11.95 

12.00 

:49 

65  20 

11.  9S 

6.49 

12. 10 

:50 

65.35 

11  94 

12.00 

:5I 

65.55 

12.00 

7  05 

12  00 

52 

65. SO 

14. 10 

7. (10 

14  05 

53 

66.05 

14  00 

14  00 

.54 

66.40 

11.00 

:55 

66.70 

14.00 

lis: 

7  05 

:58 

67.20 

14.00 

14  00 

:57 

68  70 

13  OH 

7  10 

14  00 

:58 

69  00 

14  00 

14.00 

:5B 

60.60 

13.00 

13  00 

4-00 

70. 10 

12  95 

.,  on 

12  75 

*)l 

70.60 

12.90 

12.95 

m 

71.20 

13  05 

T  PHI 

12  90 

•03 

71  80 

12  94 

7  00 

13.00 

:04 

7J  25 

Current 

Time 

off 

17  5  min. 

T«l 

Taslf  * 

73.30 

06 

71  40 

07 

75  20 

OS 

76  60 

09 

10 

77  64 

11 

7s  10 

1  2 

7S  35 

1.1 

•7S  44 

11 

78  N5 

7S  sy 

16 

7S  04 

:I7 

79  04 

IS 

79  10 

19 

79  15 

20 

79  20 

21 

79.24 

22 

79  26 

.'I 

79.27 

.'1 

79  2S 

79  29 

26 

79  30 

-•: 

79  30 

:2S 

79. 30 

20 

79  30 

30 

79.30 

II 

79  30 

32 

79  30 

33 

79  30 

:3« 

79  29 

42 

79.26 

Data  (Concluded) 
F.  Volts 


of  voltn 


Voltage  - 


Total  

240  4  X  13  .  OS 

ISO.  4 


Ohms 
ISO  4 
60  0 
241)  4 


-  17.41 


Av  13  C8»oU. 


Weight  ol  electrode  -  2  7100  —  0  0271  -  2  6S29 

Initial  temperature  64  99  *  F. 

Stem  correction  0  00 

Calibration  correction  —  0 . 07 

—  »i)  -  0  01  X  20  -  0.20*  0  20 

Corrected  initial  temperature  65 . 1 2 

79  20 

0  00 
—  0.07 

r.(li  — <•>-  0.005  X  27  -  0  13  0  13 
Corrected  final  temperature  79 . 26 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  is  an  actual  correction  of  0.20  — 
0.13  -  0.07°  F. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  temperature  reached  a  maximum 
and  ran  along  constant  for  8  min.  The  question  might  arise 
as  to  whether  the  time  /« should  be  taken  at  the  time  when  the 
temperature  reached  a  maximum  or  at  the  end  of  the  8  min. 
It  Is  probably  advisable  to  take  it  at  the  end  of  the  8  min. 
because  the  retort  is  still  radiat  ing  heat  to  the  water,  as  other- 
wise the  temperature  would  start  to  fall. 

voltmeter  resistance — Another  correction  became  nec- 
essary because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  determination  was 
made.  The  voltmeter  was  kept  in  the  circuit  continuously 
instead  of  plugging  it  in  when  it  was  desired  to  make  a  reading. 
This  was  done  because  the  readings  were  taken  every  half 
minute,  and  it  was  simpler  not  to  throw  the  voltmeter  out  of 
the  circuit  between  the  readings.  The  resistance  of  the  volt- 
meter was  known,  and  the  current  it  took  could  readily  be 
calculated.  This  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  about  1  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  copper  deposited  on  the  electrode. 
It  was,  therefore,  subtracted  each  time. 

The  method  was  subject  to  several  sources  of  error  which 
could  not  be  eliminated.  These  were  calculated  so  far  as 
possible. 

errors  in  heat  SUPPLIED — In  the  heat  supplied  the  first 
error  would  be  that  due  to  voltage.  The  readings  of  the 
voltmeter  were  taken  every  half  minute,  and  the  average  of 
these  was  the  voltage  used.  The  readings,  when  corrected 
by  applying  a  standardization  correction,  should  be  quite 
accurate,  but,  unfortunately,  the  batteries  used  were  not  in 
first-class  condition,  and  the  voltage  varied  somewhat.  The 
readings  were  made  to  0.01  volt,  which  is  approximately  1  in 
1000.  As  a  result  of  this  variation,  the  average  was  probably 
not  better  than  0.02  volt,  which  is  0.13  per  cent. 
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Tam.«  I 


Total 

Weight 

ul  t,,-<:- 

Wt  of  Wt  of 

Ufa!  of 

Total 

Correct' 

Pinal 

Cor- 

Hem Rc- 

Heat 

Heavy 

U«hi 

o. 

Total 

Differ- 

Reac- 

Run 

Condi- 

' cd  Jni* 

Correc- 

rected 

Ri»r 

covered 

trode 

Added 

OU 

OU 

Wt. 

rnceof  tion.Cal. 

No. 

Initial 

tion 

tial 

Final 

tion 

Final 

•c. 

Cat, 

VolU 

O 

Cal. 

c. 

c. 

O. 

HeaU 

perC. 

1 

64  90 

0  12 

65  II 

70  30 

0.08 

79  36 

7.91 

3290,'i 

17.70 

j  <(3J 

34841 

1.880 

0.840 

1.63 

4.35 

1730 

398 

2 

88  43 

0  03 

88  40 

80  05 

0.12 

80  17 

7  54 

31386 

l«  90 

2.703 

33198 

2  470 

II  MM 

1.10 

4.22 

434 

,1 

71  31 

0.07 

87.38 

82  81 

0.04 

82  85 

8  60 

3577U 

16.74 

3.CW5 

37.'S7 

2.310 

0.773 

0.50 

3.50 

1542 

430 

4 

6S.5S 

0  08 

88  83 

82  29 

0  10 

82  39 

7.84 

3  17-i_> 

16.62 

2.707 

3.>fil>li 

1.263 

q.ioo 

0.84 

2.00 

914 

457 

5 

87.  S2 

0.11 

67.63 

82  94 

0  04 

82  98 

8  A3 

3*485 

18.08 

2  s--n 

37012 

1  MVf, 

0  385 

1.78 

3.23 

1527 

474 

li 

89  88 

0. 12 

89.98 

84.35 

0.02 

84.37 

7.99 

16.50 

2  480 

34105 

0.924 

0.360 

0.70 

1.98 

957 

484 

SEAL* 

Colorado 
Coltwudu 

Nevada 
Canada 

The  second  error  is  that  due  to  the  amperage.  The  use 
of  a  copper  voltameter  upon  which  2.7  g.  of  copper  is  usu- 
ally deposited  renders  the  correction  extremely  low.  With 
customary  precautions  in  weighing,  the  weight  could  easily 
be  determined  to  3  in  10,000,  or  an  error  of  0.03  per  cent. 

Heat  losses  due  to  leads,  conductivity  of  alundum,  etc., 
would  probably  not  exceed  0.05  per  cent. 

Adopting  the  principle  that  the  most  probable  error  is 
represented  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  respective  errors,  the  probable  error  would  be  0.14  per 
cent.   On  30,000  cal.  produced  this  would  be  42  cal. 

the  heat  recovered  by  the  calorimeter,  the  largest  error  is, 
perhaps,  that  of  reading  the  thermometer.  The  thermometer 
used  (calibrated  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  10,482)  was  grad- 
uated to  0.05°  F.  Readings  could  be  made  to  within  0.005° 
F.  at  initial  and  final  temperatures,  meaning  that  the 
error  would  not  exceed  0.01  °  F.  or  0  005°  C.  If  the  tempera- 
ture rise  was  70  (about  the  average),  the  error  was  0.07  per 
cent. 

It  has  been  shown  that  after  calculation  for  the  radiation, 
the  radiation  correction  is  relatively  small.  There  is  no 
definite  way  of  arriving  at  what  the  radiation  error  may  be 
after  calculation  but  it  is  certainly  within  0.005°  C.  This 
would  make  a  correction  of  0.07  per  cent. 

The  weighing  of  the  water,  evn]x>ration  losses  etc.,  will  not 
exceed  1.5  g.,  which  on  4000  is  equal  to  0.03  per  cent  Taking 
the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  it  gives  0.10  per  cent. 
On  30,000  cal.  this  would  be  30  cal. 

The  maximum  error  due  to  subtraction  of  the  heat  recovered 
from  the  heat  added  equals  30  +  42  -  72  cal.  This  repre- 
sents only  the  maximum  actual  error  due  to  the  subtraction 
of  the  heat.  The  actual  value  on  the  heat  of  reaction  as 
finally  obtained  will  be  discussed  later. 

Table  I  is  a  summary  of  data  and  results. 

The  oil  recovered  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  heavy  tar-likc 
mass  which  was  largely  left  in  the  retort  mixed  with  the 
shale  and  had  to  be  extracted  with  benienc.  This  is  the 
character  of  the  material  produced  during  the  first  stage  of 
decomposition  from  kerogen  to  shale  oil.  In  order  to  produce 
lighter  distillates,  etc.,  from  these  it  is  necessary  to  crack 
these  residua.  The  heat  of  reaction  is  then  the  heat  nec- 
essary to  change  the  kerogen  into  this  primary  product. 

In  determining  the  heat  of  reaction  of  these  materials  three 
quite  different  types  of  shale  were  used:  (1)  The  Colorado 
shale  which  yields  products  similar  in  constitution  to  a  mixed 
base  petroleum  oil  such  as  is  found  in  the  Mid-continent 
field;  (2)  the  Canadian  shale  which  is  more  like  an  asphalt ic 
base  oil,  such  as  California  crude,  and  contains  but  little 
paraffin;  (3)  the  Nevada  shale  which  is  peculiar  in  that  it 
contains  very  large  percentages  of  solid  paraffin  wax. 

The  average  of  the  results  of  the  Colorado  shale  is  seen  to 
be  421  cal.  per  g.  of  oil  and  gas  produced,  for  the  Nevada  shale 
it  is  465,  and  a  single  run  on  the  Canadian  shale  shows  484. 
These  results  are,  within  the  experimental  error,  practically 
the  same,  showing  that  this  value  is  quite  constant  regardless 
of  which  shale  is  used. 

Summary — Parts  I  aso  II 

1— An  experimental  method  has  been  devised  for  the  deter 
ruination  of  the  heat  of  reaction  involved  when  these  organic 


materials  decompose  to  form  oil  and  gas.  This  factor  has 
been  determined  on  three  quite  different  shales  and  found  to 
range  from  421  to  484  cal.  per  g.  of  oil  and  gas  produced.  So 
far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  apparatus  designed  for  the 
direct  determination  of  this  factor  in  shales  or  similar  bi- 
tuminous materials. 

2—  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  the  organic  matter 
in  shales  decomposed  to  form  petroleum  products  as  the 
primary  products  of  decomposition.  This  research  has  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  primary  product  of 
decomposition  is  a  heavy  solid  or  semi-solid  bitumen. 

3 —  The  decomposition  temperature  of  the  shale  material 
has  been  shown  to  be  quite  definite  and  is  within  &  range  of 
10°  C.  The  decomposition  takes  place  between  400°  and 
410°  C. 

4—  When  petroleum  oils  are  formed  from  shales  they  are 
not  formed  directly  from  the  pyrobituminous  material  in  the 
shale,  but  they  are  formed  by  a  cracking  process  from  the  semi- 
solid bitumen  just  mentioned.  This  cracking  process  is 
similar  to  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  the  cracking  of 
petroleum  oils. 

5 —  New  data  have  been  compiled  on  the  heat  conductivities 
of  shale.  The  coefficient  of  conductivity  was  found  to  be 
0.00080,  expressed  in  c.  g.  s.  units. 

G— The  experimental  facts  determined  have  shown  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  design  a  sliale  retort  to  be  used  simul- 
taneously as  a  cracking  still  for  shale  bitumen  and  heavy 
residua  from  natural  petroleum. 
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American  Ceramic  Society  Meeting  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  10** 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  February  27  to  March  2.  1922. 

St.  Louis  is  growing  to  greater  importance  as  an  industrial 
city  every  year.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  centers  for  refractories 
and  heavy  clay  products,  while  enameled  ware,  glass,  and  terra 
cotta  arc  abundantly  represented.  A  week  of  trips  foe  the  in- 
spection of  plants  would  be  none  too  long. 

The  Hotel  Statler  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  and 
its  facilities  for  the  comfort  of  the  meetings  are  unexcelled. 
Large  rooms  for  divisional  meetings,  with  a  choice  of  ballrooms 
and  banquet  halls  for  the  general  sessions,  will  be  available; 
while  the  luxury  of  the  private  rooms  is  too  well  known  to 
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The  Rare  Sugars:  Their  Purity  and  Tests' 

By  Carl  Pfansttohl  and  Robert  S.  Black 

SractAi.  Ckkmicaxj  Co.,  Hxqkiaho  Paux,  lumon 


Since  the  chief  use*  of  the  rare  sugars  at  present  is 
for  differentiating  microorganisms  by  means  of  fermentation 
reactions,  the  matter  of  developing  standards  and  tests  is 
a  vital  one  to  the  bacteriologist.  The  microorganisms 
which  it  is  desired  to  identify  or  differentiate  either  refuse 
to  ferment  or  do  ferment  a  special  sugar,  sometimes  with 
the  added  indication  of  gas  formed.  Manifestly  the  presence 
of  foreign  sugars,  the  hindering  actions  of  organic  or  inorganic 
impurities,  certain  pH  concentrations,  etc.,  are  of  the  utmost 
significance  to  the  scientist.  While  the  development  of 
standards  and  tests  involves  a  long  and  arduous  investigation 
requiring  some  years  for  its  definitive  completion,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  attempt  to  formulate  the  requirements 
will  assist  others  materially.  Even  this  preliminary  recom- 
mendation would  not  have  been  possible  were  it  not  for  the 
helpful  cooperation  of  many  investigators  in  various  research 
institutions  whose  interest  has  reflected  the  importance 
of  this  field  of  investigation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  standards  for  the  sugars  cannot 
be  judged  by  the  standards  of  reagent  chemicals.  For 
example,  there  is  no  chemical  means  which  will  detect  0.05 
per  cent  of  glucose  in  lactose  (whose  similar  rotations,  +52.5°, 
make  it  impossible  for  the  polariscope  to  be  of  assistance), 
whereas  B.  typhosus  will  give  this  indication  by  a  fermentation 
reaction.  In  fact,  in  differentiating  the  rare  sugars,  chemical 
method  often  has  to  give  way  to  the  delicacy  of  the  polari- 
scopc  or  the  selective  action  of  yeasts  and  bacteria.  Hence 
the  tests  for  the  purity  of  the  rare  sugars  involve  an  extended 
and  more  difficult  technique. 

Standards  of  Purity 
It  is  difficult  to  come  to  the  practical  conclusion  of  when 
a  sugar  is  pure  enough.  Manifestly,  since  repeated  puri- 
fications are  costly,  the  standard  should  be  no  more  exacting 
than  the  bacteriologist  requires,  and  yet  in  the  present  state 
of  the  bacteriologist's  knowledge  he  is  scarcely  ready  to  state 
that  any  particular  limits  of  impurities  are  admissible. 
Nevertheless,  certain  standards  are  gradually  being  evolved, 
and  it  has  been  our  aim  to  develop  these  toward  a  goal  similar 
to  Murray's  "Standards  and  Tests  for  Reagent  Chemicals." 
While  the  bacteriologists  themselves  must  decide  what  shall 
finally  be  required,  those  who  manufacture  the  sugars  can 
contribute  information  as  to  certain  very  high  standards 
which  are  readily  attainable  through  careful  manufacture. 
In  order  for  the  manufacturer  to  produce  sugars  of  the 
required  purity  for  reliable  bacteriological  results,  he  must 
work  side  by  side  with  the  bacteriologist  and  ever  strive  to 
meet  the  severest  demands  of  the  scientist's  minute  and 
fastidious  "bugs."  It  is  even  believed  that  some  of  these 
organisms,  the  filterable  viruses,  may  be  not  much  larger  than 
the  molecule  of  sugar  and  may  seriously  consider  the  actual 
shape  of  the  molecule  in  their  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  shall  use  it. 

FREEDOM  FROM  OTHER  CARBOHYDRATES — To  begin  with, 

the  most  important  requisite  of  purity  is  naturally  that 
the  specific  sugar  be  free  from  all  other  carbohydrates.  The 
carbohydrates  which  may  potentially  be  present  should 
be  known.  The  well-known  chemical  means  for  detecting 
foreign  sugars  present  in  a  nonreducing  sugar  is  Felding 
solution.   By  this  means  nonreducing  carbohydrates,  such 

■  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Sugar  Cberaiitry  and  Technology 
at  the  61st  Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
April  29  to  29.  1921. 

1  The  lue  and  pOMtbililie*  of  the  augan  are  dexribed  by  Edmund  H. 
Eitct,  This  JoukMAL,  IS  (1920).  1203. 


as  the  sugar  alcohols  and  starches,  can  readily  be  shown 
free  from,  or  contaminated  with,  reducing  sugars.  (Here 
it  may  be  well  to  add  the  caution  that  Fehling  solution, 
when  boiled  for  a  sufficient  time  with  either  sucrose 
or  inulin,  will  hydroryse  it  and  indicate  reducing  sugars 
when  none  were  originally  present.)  This  chemical  method 
is  very  evidently  limited  in  its  application.  The  most  im- 
portant means  of  detecting  foreign  sugars  is  the  polariscope. 
If  their  presence  is  not  detectable  by  rotation,  we  must  turn 
to  fermentation  reactions.  With  the  variable-sensibility 
polariscope,  the  use  and  accuracy  of  this  instrument  has 
been  greatly  extended,  eliminating  dependence  on  certain 
fermentation  reactions  formerly  necessary. 

heavy  metals — The  test  for  heavy  metals  is  important, 
since  certain  heavy  metals  will  inhibit  the  action  of  certain 
bacteria.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  distilled  water 
drawn  through  a  copper  faucet  has  been  known  to  inhibit 
the  growth  of  certain  organisms. 

aluminium  and  tALtiUM — Aluminium  and  certain  calcium 
compounds  will  cloud  the  solution,  upon  whose  clarity  and 
brilliance  the  bacteriologist  depends  in  making  observations. 
The  intensity  of  turbidity  is  an  index  to  the  amount  of  growth. 

h-ion concentration — The  pH  concentration  is  important 
within  limits,  since  alkali  destroys  or  transforms  the  carbo- 
hydrate or  transforms  it  to  another  by  molecular  rearrange- 
ment, and  0. 1  per  cent  of  a  free  mineral  acid  will  kill  bacteria, 
a  smaller  per  cent  of  course  retarding  their  growth. 

chlorides  and  sulfates — Chlorides  and  sulfates,  the 
bacteriologists  believe,  may  be  present  in  small  amounts 
without  deleterious  effect  upon  fermentation  reactions, 
but  a  high  standard  is  recommended.  A  high  standard 
offers  greater  accuracy  for  calculation  and  analysis,  and 
at  this  stage  of  knowledge  it  is  better  to  maintain  the  highest 
possible  standard  in  every  particular.  For  example,  neutral 
salts,  which  will  not  interfere  with  growth  of  bacteria,  are 
objectionable  since  they  will  cause  disaccharides  to  be  hy- 
drolyzed  when  the  solution  is  sterilized.  Ash  usually  in- 
dicates sulfates,  chlorides,  calcium,  aluminium,  or  heavy 
metals,  or  nonvolatile  impurities,  arid  must  be  kept  extremely 
low. 

moisture — -While  moisture  is  not  harmful  in  itself,  it  is 
practicable,  from  the  manufacturing  point  of  view,  to  keep 
this  to  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  The  low  moisture 
content  makes  for  accuracy  in  calculation  and  rotation  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  sugar  solutions  by  the  bacteri- 
ologist. It  is  well  known  that  certain  sugars  will  deteriorate 
if  moisture  is  present. 

colok — The  color  of  the  sugars  will  be  pure  white  unless 
foreign  matter  is  present  to  an  objectionable  degree.  Or- 
ganic coloring  matter  interferes  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
solution  and  the  detection  of  delicate  color  reactions. 

melting  points — The  melting  points  of  the  sugars  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  test  of  purity,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  sugar  alcohols. 

General  Tests  for  Purity  Applicable  to  All  Sugars 
The  general  tests  suggested  for  all  the  sugars,  based  on 

continuous  experience,  will  first  be  given,  and  then  the  specific 

data  for  the  sugars  in  order,  as  rotation,  other  sugars  liable 

to  be  present,  etc. 

hhavy  mhtals— Dissolve  1  g.  in  20  cc.  of  distilled  water. 

Should  not  give  a  precipitate  or  change  color  with  hydrogen 

sulfide  solution. 

calcium  and  aluminium — Make  a  10  per  cent  solution  faintly 
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ammoniacal,  add  a  few  cc.  of  ammonium  oxalate  solution.  No 
precipitate  should  form. 

sulfate's — Dissolve  1  g.  in  10  cc.  of  distilled  water,  add  a 
drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  a  few  cc.  of  barium 
chloride  solution.    No  turbidity. 

chloridbs  -  Dissolve  1  g.  in  10  cc.  of  distilled  water,  acidify 
with  nitric  acid,  followed  by  silver  nitrate.    At  most  a  faint 


aciditv — Dissolve  in  distilled  water.  Should  be  neutral  to 
methyl  red. 

ai.Cohoi.—  Dissolve  1  g.  in  5  cc.  of  distilled  water,  add  1  cc. 
of  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  and  1  cc.  iodine  test  solution, 
warm  to  60".    Should  give  no  more  iodoform  than  a  blank. 

A  positive  reaction  does  not  prove  the  presence  of  ethyl  al- 
cohol, since  many  other  compounds  such  as  acetone,  aldehydes, 
and  the  propyl  and  butyl  alcohols,  also  give  it.  The  determination 
and  identification  of  small  amounts  of  alcohol  have  been  studied 
by  Bacon1  with  special  reference  to  its  application  in  demon- 
strating alcoholic  fermentation  in  food  products.  The  weak 
alcoholic  solution  is  three  fourths  saturated  with  sodium  chloride, 
and  distilled.  The  saturation  and  distillation  arc  repeated 
and  the  alcohol  is  then  determined  by  rcfractometer  or 
density  method.  Bacon  recovered  96  per  cent  of  a  0. 100  per 
cent  solution. 

ash — (Given  under  the  specific  carbohydrates  following. 
Should  be  as  low  as  practicable.) 
m oisTurb — (Same  as  with  ash  ) 

SOM/BH4TY— All  the  carbohydrates  except  the  starches  should 
be  completely  soluble  in  water  and  give  a  perfectly  clear  and 
brilliant  solution.  The  starches,  inulin  and  glycogen,  should  be 
completely  soluble  in  an  excess  of  hot  water. 

rotation— A  caution  must  be  observed  with  sugars  which 
contain  free  aldehyde  or  ketone  groups,  since  the  phenomenon 
of  mutarotation  is  observed  with  them.  Time  must  be  given  for 
rotation  to  become  constant 

Spe(  inc  Tests 

J-A«AmNo*«: 

Aldopcntose,  CHuOi 

Specific  rotation  I  a  |  u   +  104  6*  (9  73  f.  per  100  cc.) 

Ash   0  10  percent 

  0  10  percent 

I  by  accurate  rotation 

M.  p   188* 

Ash   O.OSpercent 

Moisture   0.10  per  cent 

Pre*  from  reducing  sugar*:   Tut  with  Fettling  solution 
EavTHVTOL: 

Tetrabydric  alcohol.  C.H..O 

M.  p   136' 

Aab   0  .10  per  cent 

Moisture.   0.10  per  ceot 

d-CaLACTtiea 

Aldoheiose.  CiHuOs 

20 

Specific  rotation  U)D    +  80  3°  (10  000  g.  per  100  cc.) 

Asb      0  OS  per  cent 

Moisture   0.10  per  cent 

Free  from  glucose  and  lactose:   Determined  by  accurate  rotation 
d-GLUCosa  (DfxTKosc)  Anhydbous: 
,  CsHitOt 

ilolJt?   +  52       (9.097  g.  per  100  cc.) 

Ash   0.06  per  cent 

Moisture   0. 10  per  cent 

Free  Irom  dextrin,  maltose,  etc.:  Determined  by  accurate  rotation.  Free 
acid:  A  solution  of  5  g.  in  15  cc.  of  distilled  water,  mixed  with  5  drops  ol 
phenolphlbalein  T.  S.,  requires  not  more  than  0.6  cc.  of  0.1.V  potassium 
hydroxide  V.  3.  to  produce  a  pink  color.  (Tbe  use  of  if. glucose  (dextrose) 
anhydrous  lor  intravenous  injection  has  made  advisable  tbe  inclusion  of 
this  special  test  from  U.  S-  P.  IX. ' 
Glyooobk: 

Polysaccharide,  «CC.H,,0,J  +  H,0.  or  multiple  thereof 

Ash   0  10  per  cent 

'  f  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Circuit,  74. 


  O.lOpercent 

rom  reducing  sugars 

Imosttoc: 

Hexoxyheiamethylcne.  C»H.(OH)i 

M  p   224* 

Ash   0  ,10  per  cent 

Moisture   0.10  per  cent 

IwtTt.rj«:i 

Polysaccharide.  OtCHisO.)  +  HiO,  or  multiple  thereof 

la]p   —38*  (Average) 

  0  10  per  cent 

  O.lOpercent 

Since  inulin  will  hydrolyze  to  levulose  srith  boiling, 
any  reduction  tests  involving  boiling  or  the  use  of  strong  alkaUea.  as  ra 
Febling  solution,  is  apt  to  be  misleading  Alkalies  or  arid  salts  srill  hasten 
the  hydrolysis.  The  inulin  solution  in  media  should  not  be  sterilised  in 
the  Arnold,  though  a  purely  inulin  solution  m*y  be  sterilised  in 
the  autoclave  if  made  up  with  distilled  water  This  inulin  solution  can 
then  be  added  to  the  media  with  a  sterilised  pipe!  as  required.  The  bac- 
teriological test  of  inulin  for  purity  is  more  sensitive  than  any  chemical 
test.  Inulin  should  show  no  acid  or  gas  production  with  B.  paralypkosui 
B.  or  B.  prattus. 

C.  S.  Mudge*  has  found  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  intensity 
of  beat  as  it  is  the  length  of  time  which  the  carbohydrate  is  exposed  to  the 
heat  A  10  per  cent  solution  of  a  sugar  can  be  sterilixed  in  tbe  autoclave, 
if  made  up  with  distilled  water,  while  it  may  not  be  possible  to  steriliM  • 
0.5  per  cent  solution  of  the  same  sugar,  in  media,  in  the  Arnold.  TbJa 
is  prohably  due  to  small  traces  of  acids  and  also  salts  in  tbe  media.  When- 
ever there  is  danger  of  hydrolysis,  the  media  and  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  tbe 
carbohydrate  should  be  sterilixed  separately.  The  sugar  can  then  be  i 
to  each  tube  with  a  sterilixed  pipet,  0  5  per  cent  or  1  per  cent  t 
The  above  technique  should  be  used  in  testing  the  inulin. 

Make  up  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  the  inulin  by  pouring  50  cc.  of 
distilled  water  on  5  g.  of  inulin.    Sterilise  at  100*  C.  for  15  min. 

Sugar-free  broth  (free  from  muscle  sugar  by  fermentation  with  B.  coti) 
must  be  used,  titrated  to  pH  7.6.    Add  0.5  cc.  of  a  0.02  per  cent  eolation 

with  B.  paratyphoid  B.  Examine  tubes  after  24  his.,  48  hrs  .and  one  week 
for 

(11  Acidity  a*  Indicated  by  change  in  color  of  indicator.  (H-ion  con- 
centration may  be  determined  by  the  Clark  and  Lubs  method.) 

(2)  Gas  production.  Unlnoculated  controls  are  to  be  kept  at  incubator 
temperature  at  same  time.1 

Inulin  free  from  reducing  sugars  should  not  show  acid  production  and 
of  course  no  gas.    The  rotation  of  inulin  has  not  been  accurately  determined . 
different  investigators  reporting  rotations  varying  la  range  10°  *    A  10 
of  hig 
of  not  less  than  —35'. 
The  production  of  reducing  sugars  in  inulin  by  1^ 

The  inulin  in  dahlias  dug  in  the  fall  begins  immediately  to  change  over  into 
compound*  analogous  to  the  long  series  of  dextrin*  intermediate  between 
starch  and  glucose.  On  boiling,  these  compounds,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  salts  from  the  juice  and  trace*  of  organic  acids 
found  in  the  juice,  srill  hydrolyxc  to  leva  lose.  Therefore,  boiling  inulin. 
especially  with  Fchling  solution,  can  give  reducing  sugars.  The  only  re- 
liable method  for  testing  the  reducing  sugar  in  inulin  therefore  Is  bacterio- 
logical. 
■.Across: 

Disaccharide,  CuHjjOu 

Specific  rotation  lo|SD°    +52  42*  (2  000  g  per  100  cc.) 

Asb   0 , 05  per  cent 

Moisture   0.15  percent 

Free  from  glucose:  Detect  by  acid  production  (and  if  present  in  sufficient 
amount  by  gas  production)  with  fl  lypkatut  or  paralyphotut  B.  B.  pratrmt 
may  be  used  in  preference  to  the  two  foregoing  as  it  is 
easy  to  obtain 

Free  from  spores:   Make  a  solution,  I 
incubate  48  hrs.    No  bacterial  i 
d-I.«vtri.o»«: 

Kctohexose.  CsHitOs 

SpeciBc  rotation  lal"    —  92  3*  (10  000  g.  per  100  ce.) 

Ash     O.lOpercent 

Moisture   0 . 1 0  per  cent 

The  standard  hrre  given  is  more  particular  than  the  standard  of  Kilianl 
Ann  .  MM)  (1880),  147. 
>  J  Bail  ,  I  (19171.  403 

•  This  technique  is  from  an  excellent  article  by  Masucci  and  F.we 
J  Lab  Chm  Utd  ,  •  (1920).  609 

•  Arthur  J  Dean.  Am.  Chtm  J  ,  It  (1904). 
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fUrriNoM  (HnuTi): 

Trlsaccharide.  CitHaOu  +  iHiO 

Specific  rotaUou  I")"    +104.8* 


I  alcohol.  CsHuOs 

(with  born)  lal'p  +22.4*  (10  f.  in.naitol  +  12.8 
bom  per  100  cc.) 

M  p   I8fl.S' 

A»h    0  OS  pet  cent 

Moisture   0.10  per  not 

Pree  from  reducing  sugars 

Aldohcxose,  CHuOt 

i  I"1"   +14.25*  (10.000  g.  per  100  ccj 

■  ••   0.06  per  cent 

  0.10  per  cent 


Ash 

Moisture  , 

I  (HvoaATa): 
Methyl  pentose,  CHuO.  +  HrO 

SpeciBc  rotation  ("j"  

A»h  

Moisture 
SoaatToi.: 

•  CHuO. 

M.  p  (1 


per  100  cc.) 


•••«■«»•«•«•«•..»•••» 
..................... 


0.10  per  cent 
0.  IS  percent 


+8  37*  (6  948  g.  per  100  cc.) 
0.0S  per  cent 
0  .10  per  cent 


78' 
110* 
0.08  per  cent 
0. 16  per  cent 


"1  ' 


+  M.  8*  (4.278  f.perlOOcc) 
0.08  percent 
0.08  percent 


Hcptahydric  alcohol,  CiHiiOt 

Rotation  (0  4  g.  substance  in  8  cc.  saturated  borax  solution  in  a  1-dm. 

lube)  la)  ™   +  0.89* 

M  p   188*  C. 

A*h  ■>«  0. 10  pel  ceot 

M oi«tur«   0 . 1 0  per  cent 




Ash...   

Moisture  

Prcc  from  reducing  sugars 
Xnoaa: 

Aldopeatoae,  CjHiiO.  (called  by  Piacher  i-xylose.   more  properly 
<f  xylose  ) 

Specifle  rotation  t "Id    +18.5*  (10.230  g.  per  lOOcc  ) 

Ash   0.0S  percent  ' 

  0.10  per  cent 


The  Standardization  of  Rare  Sugars' 


By  Howard  T.  Graber 


RaAauacn  Laboratory,  DiosaTtva  Fsrmknt*  Co  .  Dkteoit,  Michigan 


It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  present  anything  new 
in  discussing  the  standardisation  of  sugars,  but  rather  to 
apply  our  present  knowledge  and  arrange  it  as  a  systematic 


Routine  Analytical  Procedure 

In  the  routine  examination  of  all  sugars  in  this  laboratory, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  sampling  to  insure  the  selection 
of  a  sample  representative  of  the  whole  lot.  Since  all  of  the 
rare  sugars  are  made  in  relatively  small  quantities  and  receive 
a  very  thorough  mixing  after  coming  from  the  vacuum  driers, 
sampling  is  not  a  difficult  procedure. 

The  properly  labeled  samples  are  brought  to  the  laboratory 
in  1-os.,  amber,  salt-mouth  bottles,  tightly  stoppered  with  a 
paraffined  cork.  The  labels  bear  the  name,  date  of  manu- 
facture, and  Rx.  number,  and  a  3  X  5  index  card  accompanies 
the  sample,  which  passes  to  the  filing  clerk  who  registers 
it  in  the  record  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  necessary 
assays  to  be  made  are  placed  on  the  card,  and  the  sample  and 
card  then  go  to  the  chemist  who  makes  the  assays. 

The  routine  analysis  comprises  a  determination  of  specific 
rotation,  color  of  the  powder,  moisture,  ash,  and  solubility, 
as  well  as  a  determination  of  the  presence  of  alcohol,  chlorides, 
sulfates,  calcium,  barium,  and  heavy  metals,  and  finally  the 
reaction  to  the  three  indicators— litmus,  methyl  red,  and 
phenolphthalein. 

solubility— In  making  the  solubility  test,  a  30  per  cent 
solution  of  the  sugar  in  recently  boiled  and  cooled  neutral 
distilled  water  is  used  for  sucrose,  lactose,  and  dextrose,  and 
comparison  is  always  made  with  a  standard  dextrose  of 
extreme  purity.  In  this  solubility  test  a  notation  is  made 
of: 

1—  The  color  of  the  solution,  which  must  be  water-white. 

2—  The  clearness,  which  must  be  brilliant  without  the  slight- 
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3 — The  absence  of  foreign  i 
For  the  rarer  sugars,  a  10  per  cent  solution  is  used  as 
above. 

specific  rotation— For  the  saccharimetric  readings,  we 
use  the  Schmidt  and  Haensch  half-shade  saccharimeter 
bearing  the  certificate  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The 
rays  of  white  light,  supplied  by  an  incandescent  light  with 
etched  bulb,  are  filtered  through  a  dichromate  absorption 
cell1,  with  an  inner  separation  of  the  glass  plate  walls  of 
15'  mm.,  and  filled  with  a  6  per  cent  solution  of  KiCr,0:. 
In  designing  the  laboratory  for  polarimetric  measurements, 
as  well  as  in  choosing  the  necessary  apparatus,  the  specifi- 
cations given  on  pages  122  and  123  of  Bureau  of  Standards 
Circular  44  were  followed.  All  measurements  are  taken  at  a 
temperature  of  20"  C.  In  all  cases  the  measurements  must 
be  that  of  the  accepted  constant  for  the  sugar  at  hand. 

The  actually  determined  Baccharimetric  normal  weight  of 
sucrose1  and  dextrose,1  together  with  the  calculated 
normal  weights  of  lactose,  maltose,  raffinoae,'  fructose  and 
invert  sugar,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  are 
adopted. 

In  the  case  of  those  BUgare  which  show  mutarotation 
we  prefer  to  let  the  solution  stand  over  night  at  room  tem- 
perature to  come  to  equilibrium,  rather  than  to  add  alkali. 

color — In  the  estimation  of  color,  comparison  is  alwayp 
made  with  a  highly  refined  sample  of  pure  white  dextrose 
which  reads  100  Red,  95  Green,  93  Blue-Violet,  on  the  Palo 
tintometer.  The  standard  and  unknown  arc  placed  side  by  side 
on  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  blackened  on  the  under  side  with 
lampblack  and  shellac.  By  this  means,  any  difference  of 
color  in  the  two  sugars  is  readily  detected.  In  cases  of  doubt, 
the  sugar  under  examination  is  also  read  on  the  tintometer. 

ash — The  ash  is  determined  in  fused  quartz  dishes.  Five 
grams  of  the  sugar  are  weighed  into  a  previously  tared 
quarts  dish,  heated  carefully  o%er  a  low  flame  until  the  mass 
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is  charred  and  ceases  to  froth,  and  then  placed  in  a  muffle 
furnace,  the  muffle  of  which  is  quartz.  The  heat  is  evenly 
distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the  muffle  by  means  of  Fisher 
burners.  A  thermocouple,  protected  by  a  vitreosil  shell, 
resto  on  the  bottom  of  the  muffle,  and  connect*  with  a  Brown 
recording  pyrometer.  The  temperature  of  the  muffle  is  held 
at  dull  red  heat,  or  between  1100°  to  1200°  F.,  for  2  hrs. 
The  amount  of  sugar  taken  for  the  determination  of  ash  is 
always  uniform,  and  by  means  of  the  above  equipment  the 
temperature  and  time  of  ashing  are  accurately  controlled. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  have  our  sugars  as  near  ashless  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them. 

moisture — The  moisture  determinations  of  these  rare 
sugars  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  on  account  of  four 
factors: 

1—  The  hygroscopicity  of  some  of  the  sugars. 

2 —  The  retention  of  water  by  occlusion,  especially  when 
crystallized  in  large  grains. 

3—  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  a  few  of  the  sugars  to  de- 
composition at  temperatures  much  below  100°  C.  notably 
levulosc  and  rhamnose. 

4—  The  fact  that  such  sugars  as  maltose,  lactose,  and  r  am  nose 
retain  variable  amounts  of  water  of  crystallization  under  different 
conditions  of  drying. 

On  this  account,  whether  the  drying  is  to  be  accomplished 
under  vacuum  or  in  the  open,  each  sugar  must  be  considered 
by  itself. 

Five  grams  of  the  sugar  are  accurately  weighed  in  a  tared 
aluminium  dish,  approximately  55  mm.  in  diameter  and  15 
mm.  high,  fitted  with  an  airtight  cover  of  the  same  material. 
The  sugar  and  dish  are  placed  in  an  electrically  controlled 
drying  oven  and  held  for  1  hr.  at  about  50°  C.  with  proper 
ventilation  to  carry  off  the  moisture.  After  this  preliminary 
drying  the  door  of  the  oven  is  closed,  the  temperature  ad- 
justed to  100°  C,  and  the  drying  continued  for  an  additional 
4  hrs.,  or  over  night. 

When  the  sugar  is  to  be  removed  from  the  oven  it  is  securely 
covered  and  transferred  to  the  desiccator,  cooled  and  weighed 
as  usual,  replaced  in  the  oven,  dried  an  additional  2  hrs., 
weighed  again,  and  this  method  is  continued  until  the  weight 
is  constant.  In  the  case  of  levulosc  (m.  p.  95°  C. )  and  rhamnose 
(m.  p.  92.8°  C.)  the  sugar  must  be  dried  over  night  to  con- 
stant weight  at  about  5°  below  the  melting  point. 

In  this  laboratory,  sugars  are  dried  in  large  vacuum  shelf 
dryers  for  12  to  18  hrs.,  with  a  vacuum  of  29  in.  and  running 
water  with  thermostatic  control  at  not  over  120°  F.  We 
attempt  to  make  the  residual  moisture  nil. 

In  the  drying  of  invert  sugar  sirup  and  similar  products, 
the  usual  technique  of  drying  upon  washed  and  ignited  quartz 
sand  is  observed.  Five  grams  of  the  sirup  are  weighed 
accurately,  diluted  to  250  cc.  in  a  volumetric  flask,  and  50 
cc.  of  this  dilution  taken  from  the  moisture  assay. 

iMPtTKlTiEs  — In  testing  for  impurities,  the  procedure  is  as 
follows: 

Alcohol — When  1  cc.  of  iodine  T.  S.  and  I  cc.  of  potassium 
hydroxide  T.  S.  are  added  to  5  cc.  of  a  20  per  cent  solution 
of  the  sugar  in  distilled  water,  no  odor  of  iodoform  should 
be  perceptible  after  shaking. 

Chlorides— When  3  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  and  10  drops 
of  silver  nitrate  T.  S.  are  added  to  5  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution 
of  the  sugar  in  distilled  water,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  after  shaking,  the  sugar  should  show  not  more  than  a 
very  slight  trace  of  chloride. 

Sulfates — When  3  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
10  drops  of  barium  chloride  T.  S.  are  added  to  5  cc.  of  a  10 
per  cent  solution  of  the  sugar  in  distilled  water,  the  sugar 
should  show  not  more  Mian  a  very  slight  trace  of  sulfates. 

Calcium— When  to  the  above  solution,  made  alkaline  with 


ammonium  hydroxide,  ammonium  oxalate  T.  S.  is  added, 
no  haziness  or  turbidity  should  develop. 

Heavy  Metals— When  2  cc.  of  hydrogen  sulfide  T.  S.  are 
added  to  5  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  the  sugar,  and  the 
mixture  heated,  no  discoloration  result*.  Also  when  1  g. 
of  hops  is  added  to  160  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  boiling  solution  of 
the  sugar  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  20  min.,  no  greenish  or 
black  color,  due  to  iron  tannate,  should  be  formed. 

reaction — In  testing  the  reaction  of  our  sugars,  4  g.  of  the 
sugar  are  dissolved  in  50  cc.  of  distilled  water,  2  drops  of 
phenolphthalein  are  added,  and  1  drop  of  0.1  A*  sodium  hydrox- 
ide must  change  the  color  of  the  indicator,  showing  the  ab- 
sence of  excess  acidity. 

Special  Testo 

The  above  tests  are  made  on  all  sugars.  In  addition  there 
are  a  few  special  cases  to  be  considered. 

galactose — In  the  routine  analysis  of  galactose,  we  test 
for  the  presence  of  barium  in  5  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
the  sugar. 

invert  sugar  sirup — In  invert  sugar  sirup,  the  deter- 
mination of  reducing  sugars  is  made1  by  the  Defren- 
O'Sullivan  method  and  it  shows  complete  conversion  on  the 
dry  basis.    Nonreducing  sugars  are  absent. 

lactose— In  the  analysis  of  lactose  the  sugar  must  be  free 
from  nitrogen  and  fat. 

It  must  further  show  purity  from  dextrose  by  two  separate 
tests: 

1 —  Lack  of  acidity  in  culture  media,  under  the  influence  of 
the  B.  typhosus. 

2—  Lack  of  gas  formation  in  96  hrs.'  incubation  of  10  cc.  of  a 
20  per  cent  solution  of  the  sugar  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 

yeast. 

raffi nobe  am)  KHAMNOtsE — Ranifiose  (5  HiO)  and 
rhamnose  (1  HtO)  are  put  on  the  market  as  hydrates.  Raffi- 
nose  is  also  marketed  as  the  anhydride. 

sucrose — Sucrose  is  tested  very  carefully  for  reducing 
substances,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  test,: 
with  Striegler's  solution.  Under  the  condition  of  this  test, 
if  10  g.  of  sucrose  in  50  cc.  of  distilled  water  are  added  to  50 
cc.  of  Striegler's  solution  (which  has  been  boiled  1  min.)  and  the 
mixture  boiled  exactly  5  min.,  not  more  than  0.007  g.  Cu,0 
are  precipitated.  Immediately  after  5  min.  of  boiling  any 
jtossiblc  further  hydrolysis  of  the  sucrose  is  eliminated  by 
diluting  the  mixture  with  100  cc.  of  cold,  recently  boiled, 
distilled  water. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  in  our  work  on 
standardizing  these  products,  we  aim  at  an  ultimate  degree 
of  purity  that  will  warrant  the  designation  of  "C.  P."  In 
our  opinion,  however,  this  designation  should  be  reserved  for 
chemicals  in  which  present  methods  of  analysis  will  reveal  no 
traces  of  impurities.  We  cannot  pretend  that  these  rare 
sugars  are  susceptible  of  this  perfection  except  by  such 
repetitions  of  crystallization  that  the  yield  is  absurdly  small, 
and  the  resulting  cost  prohibitive.  Therefore  we  refrain 
from  using  the  term  CP., although  constantly  striving  for 
it.  In  the  present  uses  of  these  products,  the  main  consider- 
ation is  that  each'one  shall  be  free  from  other  carbohydrates. 
This  we  are  able  to  achieve  with  an  encouraging  amount  of 

If  research  should  now  be  directed  to  finding  new  uses  for 
the  so-called  rare  sugars,  especially  of  commercial  or  less 
purified  grade,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  development 
of  the  C.  P.  line,  salable  at  a  price  that  is  reasonable. 

1  Leach,  "Hood  Inspection  and  An»ly»i»."  594. 
»  Bureau  of  Standard!.  S^ttHttit  Ptpa  1U,  SO. 
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Soy-Bean  Oil:  Factors  Which  Influence  Its  Production  and  Composition1 5 

By  Carl  R.  Fellers 

National  Cahm*k»  Amociatiok.  1613  L.  C. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properties 


Soy-bean  oil  is  more  like  linseed  than  most  oils.  In  chem- 
ical properties  however  it  is  not  unlike  corn  oil,  but  if  it  is  to 
be  used  for  paint  manufacture  special  driers  are  desirable.* 
A  tungate  drier,  such  as  a  mixture  of  precipitated  lead  and 
manganese  salt  of  tung  oil,  is  excellent.  A  hard,  dry,  re- 
sistant film  is  produced  with  5  to  7  per  cent  of  drier,  in  24 
hrs.  Soy-bean  oil  contains  about  95  per  cent  of  glycerol  esters 
of  fatty  acids  in  proportion  as  follows:  palmitic,  15  per  cent; 
oleic,  56  per  cent;  linolic,  19  per  cent;  and  linolenic,  5  per 
cent.  It  is  to  the  latter  three  unsaturated  acids  that  the  oil 
owes  its  drying  power.  After  hydrogenation,  soy-bean  oil 
can  replace  linseed  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  soaps.  As  an 
average  of  sixteen  determinationa,  the  iodine  number  of 
sixteen  samples  of  imported  and  domestic  oils  was  129.2. 
The  range  was  from  120  to  135.  Soy-bean  oil  decreases 
the  iodine  number  of  linseed  oil  when  mixed  with  it,  but  not 
appreciably  until  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  former 
has  been  added. *•* 

The  results  of  tests  made  on  soy-bean  oil  are  given  in 
Table  I.  There  was  considerable  variation  in  color  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  samples  used  for  this  work.  The  imported 
samples  were  composites  of  equal  quantities  of  each  of  three 
distinct  lots.  The  prepared  samples  were  obtained  by  crush- 
ing and  extracting  with  ether  four  different  lots  of  each  of  the 
varieties  being  tested.  Official  methods  were  abandoned  in 
several  determinations  because  of  the  greater  simplicity  of 
Thompson  and  Morgan's « 


Source  of 
Sample 
Varnuh 

Co.  No.  1 
Yartmh 

Co  No.  2 
\  <r  in  its 

Co  No.  3 
Varobh 

Co.  No  4 
Med.  Gre 

llo'sin* 

Hallybrook' 
Soy  brant 

Early  Brown 
Soy  beam 

Tarheel 
Soy  beans 


Sp  Gr. 

0  924 
0.9211 
0.923 
0.923 
0.925 
0.924 
0.925 
0  924 
0.920 
0.920 


Tabu  I 

Refrac- 
tive   Id-  Iodine 
dex  25*  C.  Number 

Saponifi- 
cation 
Number 

Arid 
Number 

Drying 
Power 

1.4748 

130.1 

194.6 

0.8 

Fair 

1.4750 

l.'S  2 

193.8 

2.1 

Fair 

1.4736 

131.3 

190.2 

0  3 

Poor 

1.4740 

125.7 

191.3 

2  6 

1  4739 

123  2 

193  8 

0  3 

Poor 

1.4726 

125.0 

195.0 

0.2 

Good 

1.4732 

128.1 

193.5 

0  17 

Pair 

1.4740 

128.1 

191  8 

0.3 

Good 

1.4720 

128.0 

193.0 

0.2 

Pair 

1.4741 

132,3 

193.0 

0.55 

Poor 

Additional  determinations  were  made  upon  two  samples, 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  imported  Man- 
churian  oil  with  domestic  oil. 


Source  of 
Sample 

VnU~nis«i  Co. 
No.  2 

Imported 
A  Lack  E  r^- 
brow  Sot 
Bc»ti  (Com- 
posite of  10 
Samples 


Rrichert- 


No. 
4.3 

] 

[5.2 
j 


No. 
94.3 

8.1.  □ 


190  3 


193.2 


Unsatu- 
rated Pat- 

85.7 
84.9 


Satura- 
ted KM 
ty  Acids 

8.6 

9.2 


J.l 


187.2 


These  data  show  the  close  similarity  which  exists  among 
different  lots  of  soy-bean  oil.    The  specific  gravity  is  prac- 

•  Work  done  at  Rotten  CoDeae  and 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick.  N.  I. 

•  J.  Sot.  Ck*m.  Ind..  *1  (1912).  572;  Oil  and  Color  Trad,,  J..  | 
1911. 

•  North  1 
II  (1913) 

•  Quoted  from  "Soya,"  a  bulletin  published  by  A.M.  1 
The  Boone,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•  Delaware  Agricultural  Experiment  Statloo.  Bulltli-,  91  (1912). 
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tically  constant  at  0.925  and  the  refractive  index  varies  but 
little  from  1.474.  The  iodine  number  is  more  variable, 
ranging  from  123.2  to  132.3.  Some  investigators  have  main- 
tained that  imported  oUr  have  a  higher  value  and  hence  better 
drying  properties  than  domestic  oils,  but  these  data  do  not  bear 
out  this  contention.  Xemzek1  points  out  that  iodine  value 
and  drying  power  do  not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand,  although 
such  is  often  the  case. 

The  saponification  values  arc  fairly  constant  between  190 
and  195,  a  value  which  is  near  the  average  for  neutral  oils. 
This  high  number  also  indicates  that  the  percentage  of 
volatile  acids  is  not  high  and  that  there  is  but  little  unsapon- 
ifiable  matter.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  soap 
manufacturer.  The  acid  value  varies  considerably  in  the 
several  samples.  Two  high  values  were  found  in  imported 
oils.  Gardner,*  in  his  repainting  tests  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
showed  that  the  acid  value  of  a  sample  of  soy-bean  oil  in- 
creased in  2.5  yrs.  from  3.8  to  5 . 7.  The  drying  power  of  the 
oils  was  determined  by  exposing  oil  films  of  uniform  thick- 
ness on  pine  boards.  This  was  merely  to  enable  the  writer 
to  class  the  oils  roughly  as  good,  fair,  or  poor  driers.  Sample 
4  imported  oil,  and  Tarheel  and  Medium  Green  oils  were 
markedly  poorer  than  the  rest.  In  the  former,  the  iodine 
value  is  low  and  the  acid  value  is  high.  The  low  Reichert- 
Meissl  number  shows  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  volatile 
fatty  acids  to  be  present.  The  percentage  of  insoluble 
fatty  acids  plus  the  unsaponifiablc  matter  gives  the  Hehner 
value  of  an  oil.  As  Thompson  and  Morgan'  point  out,  this 
is  a  difficult  determination  to  perform  with  soy-bean  oil,  since 
a  solid  cake  of  the  fatty  acids  is  hard  to  secure.  Each  result 
in  Table  II  represents  the  average  of  four  determinations. 
Since  the  per  cent  of  unsaponifiable  matter  is  so  slight,  the 
Hehner  value  practically  represents  the  insoluble  fatty  acids 
alone.  The  proportion  of  unsaturated  to  saturated  fatty 
acids  is  nearly  10  to  1.  It  is  to  the  former  that  soy-bean 
oil  owes  its  drying  properties.  It  was  observed  that  some  of 
the  oils  examined  remained  perfectly  clear,  while  others  showed 
a  considerable  amount  of  foots  and  were  therefore  inferior 
in  quality.  It  was  also  observed  that,  in  general,  light 
colored  beans  gave  a  paler  oil  than  the  dark  colored  varieties, 
also  the  oil  appeared  to  dry  more  quickly.  It  is  realised, 
however,  that  no  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  mere 
observation. 

According  to  Toch.«  cold-pressed  soy-bean  oil,  heated  to 
500°  C.  for  from  5  to  7  hrs.,  thickens  like  linseed  oil  and  at- 
tains a  specific  gravity  of  0 . 960  or  more.  Such  an  oil  is  cer- 
tainly suitable  for  use  in  certain  paints.  In  general,  the  lat- 
ter are  not  as  glossy  and  require  somewhat  longer  to  dry 
than  linseed  paint*,  but  mixtures  up  to  33  per  cent  or  even 
higher  have  given  very  good  results  in  practical  exposure 
tesU.  It  is  probably  at  its  best  when  used  in  interior  paints, 
baking  japans,  and  in  varnish.  Soy-bean  oil  varnish  re- 
quires longer  to  dry  but  is  substantially  like  linseed  varnish 
after  a  short  exposure. 

Analyses  of  two  composite  samples  of  soy-bean  oil,  ob- 
tained from  sixteen  different  samples  of  Black  Eyebrow  soy 
beans  were  made,  with  the  following  average  results:  saturated 
fatty  acids,  9.2  per  cent;  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  8.49  per 
cent.  The  values  obtained  by  Thompson  and  Morgan*  on  a 
composite  sample  agree  very  well  with  these. 

>  Educational  Bureau.  Paint  Manufacturer*'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Circular  IT. 

>  Ibid..  10;  Btttttlin  M. 
»  Lot.  til. 

•  J.  Sot.  Carta.  Ind..  11(19121  372;  Oil  and  Color  Trodtt  J.,  May  1911. 
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Oil  and  Protein  Content  of  Various  Soy-Bean  Varieties 
Since  the  amount  of  oil  contained  in  several  varieties 
tested  was  exceedingly  inconstant,  thia  point  was  studied 
further.  The  amount  of  oil  present  in  the  seed,  as  well  as 
its  drying  power,  are  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
paint  or  varnish  industry.  The  greater  number  of  samples 
were  secured  from  the  variety  plot  teats  which  have  been  con- 
ducted at  the  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  sev- 
eral years.  A  few  were  obtained  from  seed  houses  in  Newark 
and  Philadelphia.  The  samples  were  partly  dried  to  facilitate 
grinding,  ground  to  pass  a  40-mesh  sieve,  and  stored  in 
glass  sample  jars  until  analyzed  It  was  found  that  the  oil 
was  incompletely  extracted  in  samples  ground  coarser  than 
40-mesh  size.  The  Soxhlct  method  of  extraction  was  used. 
Electric  bulbs  enclosed  in  an  asbestos  box  furnished  the 
necessary  heat.  The  oil  was  extracted  in  8  hrs.,  and  good 
checks  were  obtained.  The  extraction  flasks  containing  the 
oil  were  dried  from  30  to  50  min.  in  a  constant  temperature 
electric  oven  at  100°  C.  to  constant  weight.  Too  long  exposure 
caused  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  a  resulting  increase  in 
weight.  This  had  to  be  guarded  against  throughout  the 
whole  experiment. 

Nitrogen  was  determined  by  the  Gunning  modification  of 
the  Kjeldahl  method.  With  5  g.  K£0.,  1  g.  CuSO,,  and 
25  cc.  11,80,,  a  complete  digestion  could  be  carried  out  in  30 
min.   Table  III  gives  the  result  of  these  analyses. 

Tabi.ii  III 

Average 

No.  ol  Avcrajr      I'ct  cent  Drying 

Sam-    Variety  Per  cent     Protein  Color  Power 

pin    Soy  Bean         Color  Oil     (N  X  6  25)  of  Oil         of  OU 

8       Ouelpb  Green        21.2  3S.  1  Dark 

vcllow 

a      IloSan  Yellow       10.0  414  Straw 

6      Cloud  Black         17  0  42  0  Dark 


'1 
'i 

s 
I 


6  Udna 
6  Tarht 


17  2 

10.2 


an      Y^  lit 


0  Medium 

yellow 
A  Manchu 
A      ( )h»  0035 
u  Swan 
A  Itaird 
1 72       Ulack  Eye- 
brow 
4       Ohio  7406 
16  Early 
Brown 

1  Habere 
3      A  inherit 
3  Auhurn 

3  Manchuria 


lh  K 

io  o 

16  1 


Vellow        10  6 

Yellow  21  6 
Yellow  21.5 

Vcllow        19  1 

Brown        17  9 

Black  and    20  2 
vrllow 

17  0 

10  5 


411  8 

38  3 

43  « 

37  9 
37.3 

39  S 
39.0 


straw 


CkxI 
Amber  Fair 
Straw  Fair 
Dark 


39  3  Tale 


V. 
Yellow 
Black 
Yellow 


17  2 

17.5 
21  fl 
23  2 


40  5 
37.3 

42  5 

43  0 

3S.7 

40  1 

40  3 

41  4 

43  0 
40  0 

3ft  9 


Very 
good 

Straw  Good 

Straw  Good 

Amber  Fair 

Straw  Fair 

Pale  Good 

straw 

Straw  Fair 

Pale  Good 

•traw 

Straw  Good 

Straw  Onod 

Straw  Good 

Pale  Very 

rood 

Pale  F...r 

Straw  <*ioad 

Straw  Fair 

Straw  Good 


I  O-Kute  Olive  25  6  35  7 

A  Arlington  Blark  16  7  43  4 

B  Prkinic  Black  17  9  37  3 

1  0Kema  Brown  19.1  37.9 

The  per  cent  of  oil  in  soy  beans  is  not  at  all  constant,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  nitrogen  content.  The  range 
for  oil  in  the  twenty-six  varieties  tested  is  from  14.6  per  cent 
in  Ebony  to  25.0  per  cent  in  O'Kutc. 

The  protein  varies  from  35.7  to  44.3  per  cent.  These 
data  are  valuable  in  that  they  show  which  varieties  yield  the 
largest  quantity  of  oil  as  well  as  protein.  Only  high  oil- 
yielding  varieties  should  be  planted  by  the  farmer  who  is 
growing  soy  beans  for  their  oil.  Of  course  the  question  of 
yield  per  acre  enters  into  any  deliberations  regarding  the  best 
oil  producing  varieties,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  standard 
variety  like  Ito  San  or  Ohio  9035  might  actually  give  more 
oil  per  acre  than  O'Kute,  with  over  25  per  cent  oil.  Still 
another  factor  must  be  considered,  because  the  writer,  as 
well  as  others,  has  noted1  that,  on  account  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  seed  itself,  the  oil  is  more  easily  pressed 
from  some  varieties  than  from  others.  In  those  varieties 
where  the  oil  content  is  high,  it  follows  usually  that  the  pro- 

'  Nemick.  Lm.  <u. 


tein  is  low.  For  this  reason  the  variety  of  soy  bean  tliat  is 
best  suited  for  oil  production  may  not  be  best  for  feed. 

There  s«  ems  to  l>e  a  correlation  between  the  color  of  seed 
and  drying  power  of  the  oil,  but  too  much  weight  cannot  be 
given  this  conjecture.  In  general,  however,  the  dark-seeded 
varieties  yielded  oil  of  rather  poor  drying  power.  For  example, 
Tarheel.  Cloud,  Black  Eyebrow,  and  Guelph,  all  highly  col- 
ored seeds,  gave  an  oil  which  did  not  dry  well.  In  the  case  of 
the  Guelph  variety,  it  seemB  certain  that  a  portion  of  the  col- 
oring matter  in  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  comes  from 
the  green  seed  coat. 

The  writer  has  shown  elsewhere1  that  the  inoculation  of 
soy-bean  plants  with  B.  radicoeola,  var.  soy  bean,  the  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria,  causes  a  marked  decrease  in  oil  content  of 
soy-bean  seeds.  A  similar  depression  in  oil  content  is  noted 
where  lime,  in  the  form  of  the  oxide  or  carbonate,  is  used  as  a 
soil  amendment.  Phosphates  also  increased  the  protein  con- 
tent of  soy-bean  seeds  at  the  expense  of  oil .  These  differences 
are  sometimes  as  great  as  3  per  cent  in  oil  content— a  factor 
of  considerable  importance. 

Effect  of  Date  of  Planting  upon  Composition  and 
Maturity  of  Soy  Beans 

Mooers,'  as  well  as  Garner,  Allard  and  Foubert,'  have 
shown  that  maturity  in  soy  beans  occurs  much  more  rapidly 
when  seed  is  planted  late  in  the  season.  Working  at  Arlington. 
Va.,  the  latter  investigators  found  differences  as  great  as  2 
per  t  ent  in  oil  content  between  early  and  late  planted  seeds. 
This  work  was  checked  under  New  Jersey  conditionsas  a  result 
of  the  following  experiments  conducted  with  two  varieties 
of  seeds.  The  interval  between  plantings  was  about  2  wks. 
The  criterion  used  for  maturity  was  when  most  of  the  seed 
pods  had  turned  brown.   The  data  are  presented  in  Table  IV. 

r.M.,  e  IV 

Dav>  Re-         Oil  in 
No  of  Date  Dale         nuircd  t 

Malum 


Plots 


Variety 


Planted 


Matured 


2  Mark  Kvetxo 

2  Ulack  Kyebro 

2  Hlark  Kvehro 
Hl...k  Kvehnr 

2  Mack  Kyrbro 

2  l\arlv  Brown 

2  Kailv  Brown 

J  Early  Itrnwn 
2 


June  3  Srpt  10 

June  17         Sept  15 

July  I  Srpi  23 

July  15        Or  t  4' 

Au-.nt  1      Oct  12' 

Sept  13 

Sept  17 

Sept.  2* 

.  M  - 

Oct.  21" 


99 

•Ml 
St 
-1 


1(12 
02 
S9 
-  . 
SI 


Percent 
IS  92 
is  Til 
IS  30 
17  2tl 
17  mi 
10.6O 
19  50 
19  30 
IS  72 
IS  6S 


lune  3 
lune  17 
July  I 

Earjy  Brown  July  L5 

i  Frojt  hastened  maturity  and  made  observations  more  difficult 

These  data  show  that  the  length  of  the  growing  season, 
or  the  number  of  days  to  maturity,  is  to  a  large  degree  de- 
pendent upon  the  time  of  planting.  The  yield  of  seed  and 
forage  was  much  less  upon  the  late  planted  plots  than  upon 
those  planted  before  July  1.  The  oil  content  of  the  seeds 
obtained  by  sampling  the  two  plots  of  each  series  was  higher 
in  the  case  of  the  early  plantings  and  fell  off  considerably  as 
the  date  of  planting  became  later  and  later.  In  the  case  of 
the  Black  Eyebrow  variety,  there  was  a  difference  of  2.9 
per  cent  between  the  earliest  and  latest  plantings.  In  the 
case  of  the  Early  Brown  variety  this  difference  amounted  to 
but  0  92  per  cent;  yet  in  either  case  the  difference  is  appre- 
ciable and  constant.  It  seems  therefore  that  for  best  re- 
sults in  growing  soy  beans  for  their  oil,  early,  rather  than  late, 
plantings  should  be  made. 

Summary 

1— Soy-bean  oil  is  a  semi-drying  oil  consisting  largely  of  the 
glyeerides  of  palmitic,  oleic,  linolic,  and  linolcic  acids. 
Chemically  it  resembles  corn  oil  but  dries  much  better. 

2  -It  may  be  used  successfully  to  replace  linseed  oil  in  part 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes.  When  used  with 
suitable  driers,  such  as  lead,  cobalt  or  manganese  tungate  or 
linoleate,  it  may  be  used  alone,  otherwise  it  is  expedient  to  use 

i  5oi»  -Sri.,  f  0018).  81. 

•  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  II  (lOOg), 

•  /.  At'".  R"  ,  *  IIOH)  227. 
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mixtures  of  soy-bean  oil  up  to  50  per  cent  with  tung  or  linseed 
oils. 

3 —  Domestic  soy-bean  oil  is  practically  identical  chemi- 
cally and  physically  with  the  imported  oils.  Excellent  soy- 
bean oil  has  been  produced  in  this  country,  the  whole  South- 
ern section  of  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  the 
beans. 

4 —  Samples  of  soy-bean  oil  from  different  varieties  of 
beans,  subjected  to  different  methods  of  extraction,  length  of 
storage,  soil  conditions,  and  maturity  of  the  seed  when  har- 
vested, vary  considerably  in  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties. 

5 —  The  average  amount  of  oil  obtained  from  twenty-six 
different  varieties  of  soy-beans  was  18  3  per  cent;  Ebony 


was  lowest  with  only  14  8  per  cent,  while  O'Kute  was  highest 
with  25.6  per  cent.  Such  vast  differences  between  va- 
rieties is  of  very  great  importance  in  growing  soy  beans  for 
the  oil  market. 

6 —  The  length  of  growing  season  influences  the  oil  content 
of  soy-bean  seeds.  The  oil  content  becomes  less  as  the  date 
of  planting  is  later  in  the  season.  The  number  of  days  re- 
quired to  reach  maturity  is  materially  shortened  when 
plantings  are  made  during  the  middle  and  late  summer. 
For  growing  soy  beans  as  a  catch  crop  or  second  crop  on  the 
same  hind,  this  fact  is  of  prime  importance. 

7 —  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  color  and  drying 
power  of  soy-bean  oils  derived  from  different  varieties  of 
soy  beans. 


The  Alkalinity  of  Searles  Lake  Brine  M 

Bjr  Roger  C.  Wells 

Division  or  Ciihmicau  amd  Physical  Rkskarcii,  U.  S.  CvoLonicAi.  StravBv,  WAftiriNGTox.  D  C. 


The  article  by  J.  E.  Tceple'  on  the  operations  of  the 
American  Trona  Corporation  at  Searles  Lake  approaches 
the  ideal,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  in  divulging  to  the 
public  the  methods  and  accomplishments  of  a  large  company 
that  has  carried  on  considerable  chemical  research,  while  at 
the  same  time  specifying  the  particular  points  that  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  patent  applications.  The  writer  visited 
the  plant  of  this  company  at  Searles  Lake  in  the  fall  of  1920 
and  was  given  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  equipment  and 
methods  of  operation  that  Mr.  Tecple  describes.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  express  appreciation  of  the  courtesies 
shown  at  that  time. 

The  Searles  Lake  brine  is  a  very  interesting  subject  for 
investigation  from  a  geochemical  point  of  view  as  well  as 
for  its  commercial  value.  Although  it  is  recent,  geologically 
speaking,  it  is  changing  so  slowly,  if  at  all,  at  the  present 
time  that  the  changes  probably  cannot  be  detected.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  determine  the  salts  that  separate 
on  evaporation  at  various  temperatures  and  the  relation 
of  certain  physical  properties  of  the  brine  to  its  components. 
The  actual  alkalinity  of  the  brine,  as  measured  by  the  II-ion 
concentration,  is  a  property  to  which  the  writer  lias  given 
some  attention,  with  special  reference  to  its  use  in  arriving 
at  a  logical  form  of  expression  of  the  analysis  of  the  brine. 
Very  little  has  been  published  on  the  problem  of  determining 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate  in  the  presence  of  borax  and 
metaborate. 

Analysis  op  Brine 
The  sample  of  brine  on  which  the  experiments  described 
below  were  made  was  collected  from  Well  86,  at  a  depth  of 
35  to  40  ft.,  Sept.  20,  1913,  by  W.  B.  Hicks,  of  the  United 
.States  Geological  Survey.  It  had  stood  in  a  quart  glass 
bottle  without  being  opened  until  the  present  determinations 
were  made.  The  H-ion  concentration  was  then  found  to  be 
3.32  X  I-"  at  25°  C,  or,  as  usually  expressed  pH  =  9.48. 
The  apparatus  used  in  making  this  determination  has  been 

DmauiNAnoNS.  Ssailbs  Lam  B*in« 

Per  cent  of  Brine 


u**    i  ■«» 

Specific  gravity  at  25'    I-2W 

1  cc  requires  13  1  cc.  0  1  N  HC1  with  methyl  orange 
i  cc  require*  12  Sf  cc  0  1  X  HC1  with  a-uitrophcnol. 

I  cc  require*     SO  cc  0  1  X  NaOII  to  phenolphthalcin  end -point  after  re- 
moving CO«  and  making  emctly  neutral  to  p  nitropheno! 


'  Received  April  I.  IB2I. 

"  I'ublUoed  by  permiaaion  of  the  Director  of  the  U  S  Geological 
^'"^Tim  Jot  .NAL.  U  <t»21).  240. 


previously  described.1    The  tabulated  determinations  were 
also  made  using  the  usual  methods,  such  as  are  described 
in  Bulletin  700  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Conversion  of  Analytical  Results 

The  next  problem  is  to  convert  the  above  determinations 
into  the  form  of  salts,  which  is  the  most  logical  form  of 
expression  for  several  reasons:  First,  the  brine  as  it  comes 
from  the  lake  has  been  in  contact  with  various  salts,  and 
similar  salts  can  be  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation.  Second, 
after  calculating  the  potassium  to  some  one  salt,  such  as 
potassium  chloride,  all  the  other  salts  may  be  expressed  as 
sodium  salts.  Third,  the  actual  pH  alkalinity  of  the  brine  lies 
between  the  limits  shown  by  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  sodium  bicarbonate  on  the  one  hand  and  sodium  tetra- 
borate (borax)  and  sodium  metaborate  on  the  other.  The 
special  problem  here  is  to  convert  the  total  COs  found  into 
Na,CO,  and  NallCO,  and  the  total  B,Oj  into  Na,B,0«  and 
Na^BiOi.  Titration  methods  are  of  no  avail  because  there 
are  four  salts  to  be  titrated  and  the  titration  curve  gives  no 
sharp  breaks  for  the  various  salts.  Modes  of  expression 
based  on  arbitrary  assumptions  lead  to  confusion  unless  the 
assumptions  have  some  logical  basis,  and  for  this  reason 
attempts  to  convert  the  COi  and  BjOi  into  only  two  or  three 
salts  are  unsatisfactory,  because  the  chemist  realizes  that 
any  such  that  could  be  chosen  would  react  on  each  other  if 
dissolved,  producing  at  least  the  four  salts  that  have  been 
mentioned.  The  writer  has  sought  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  by  determining  in  separate  experiments  what 
proportions  of  the  salts  of  each  buffer  pair,  i.  e.,  the  carbonates 
and  the  borates,  would  be  required  to  give  the  same  pH 
value  as  found  for  the  brine.  He  has  also  shown  that  if  the 
proportions  found  for  one  pair  are  taken  to  represent  the  con- 
centrations of  those  two  Baits  in  the  brine,  the  proportions  for 
the  other  pair  must  be  as  determined.  The  results  obtained 
appear  to  yield  a  form  of  expression  that  is  free  from  the 
above  objections. 

artificial  brine — An  artificial  brine  containing  only 
sodium  chloride,  potassium  chloride,  and  sodium  sulfate 
in  the  concentrations  found  in  the  Searles  Lake  brine  was 
made  up  to  serve  as  a  medium  to  which  buffer  salts  could 
be  added  in  various  amounts,  thus  making  any  possible 
"salt  effect"  constant  and  equal  to  that  in  the  Searles  brine. 
A  set  of  pH  determinations  was  made  with  this  brine  after 
adding  various  proportions  of  sodium  carbonate  and  bi- 
carbonate, keeping  the  total  CO,  equal  to  that  found  in  the 
Searles  brine.  A  similar  set  was  made  with  mixtures  of 
borax  and  sodium  metaborate,  keeping  the  total  BjO,  the 

'  J.  .Am.  CHrm.  A«  .  U  (1920,.  2160. 
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as  found  in  the  Searles  brine.  The  metaborate  was 
produced  by  the  addition  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  a 
strong  caustic  soda  solution  to  borax.  In  the  experiments 
with  the  borate  buffers  they  were  added  to  a  slightly  more 
concentrated  solution  in  order  that  the  water  of  composition 
should  yield  the  same  final  dilution  as  in  the  Searles  brine. 
The  results  of  H-ion  determinations  on  these  mixtures  arc 
given  in  Table  I,  and  plotted  in  the  accompanying  ligure. 

Table    I— Rbsulth   or  pH   UirntauiNATinv*    Mad*  »r  Addinu 

(a)    l-AMHONATH   AND   (*)    IIOKATB   Hl'rPgkS    TO    AN  AkTirillAL 

iiaixit  RniiHUn!  Shajilks  Lam  I)»in« 


of  Total  CO, 
«  Na.COi 

94 
s.-, 
so 

70 


PH 
10.02 
9.67 
9.52 
9  32 


Percentage  i.|  Total 

NVHrO.  pll 

SO  1.641 

M  9  27 

4-  8  97 

20  S.  7.1 


When  the  pH  values  are  plotted  against  the  percentages 
in  each  case,  the  results  are  found  to  give  smooth  curves,  from 
which  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  order  to  yield  the  value  pH  °= 
9.48  the  total  CO,  and  H,0,  should  be  distributed  as  follows 
in  the  respective  salts: 

78  per  cent  as  Na,CO, 
CO,  B.O, 
22  per  cent  as  Nail  CO, 

or,  as  percentages  of  the  brine: 

Na,CO,  -  3.48 
NalICO,  -  0.77 

It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  from  the  principles  of 
equilibrium  in  salt  solutions  that  two  mixtures  of  buffer 
salts  yielding  the  same  pH  value  in  separate  equal  portions 
of  a  given  medium  would  show  no  change  in  pll  when  dis- 
solved together  in  a  single  portion,  but  in  order  to  strengthen 


71  per  cent  as  Na,RtO» 
29  per  cent  as  Xa,BiOi 


Xa,B,0,  -  1.39 
Na,D,07  -  0.43 


this  assurance  all  four  salt*  were  dissolved  in  the  artificial 
brine  in  the  proportions  last  mentioned  and  the  solution 
tested.  The  pH  value  found  was  9.50,  which  agrees  well  with 
the  value  9.48,  on  which  the  proportions  of  the  buffers  were 
based,  and  proves  that  there  is  no  reaction  of  the  buffer 
salts  on  each  other  when  they  are  taken  in  the  proportions 
that  give  the  same  pH  values  separately. 

In  Table  II  is  given  the  analysis  of  Scarlcs  Lake  brine  in  the 
form  deduced  from  the  present  study,  together  with  Teeple *s 
analysis  and  an  earlier  one  based  on  determinations  by  W.  B. 
Hicks,1  for  comparison. 

II—  AHALraia  or  Stuu,  La**  Bus* 


KC1 
NaCl 

Na«CO, 
NaHCO, 


Total 


Well* 

Tee  pie 

Hick* 

4.09 

4.82 

4.00 

1 6  -  .VI 

17.27 

i.M 

7.16 

6.48 

3.46 

4.17 

4.65 

0.77 

0  52 

1  39 

0.88 

0.43 

0  85 

1  42 

65.65 

55  09 

66.18 

100.00 

100  00 

100.00 

tic  of  the  brine  from  the 


Another  interesting  charactr 
geochemical  point  of  view  is  its  carbon  dioxide  tension.  Will 
the  brine  gain  or  give  off  carbon  dioxide  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere?  To  answer  this  question  100  cc.  of  the  brine 
were  agitated  in  a  thermostat  at  23°  C.  by  means  of  a  vigorous 
current  of  filtered  and  washed  outdoor  air  for  111  lire.  Dur- 
ing the  first  15  hrs.  the  total  carbon  dioxide  content  remained 
practically  unchanged  when  referred  to  the  same  volume; 
but  meanwhile  the  brine  was  very  slightly  diluted,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  total  salts  increased 
slightly.  On  further  treatment  the  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  total  salts  appeared  to  remain  nearly  constant, 
as  shown  in  Table  III. 

Taulm  III — Total  CO  m  Seahlks  Bmw«  hkfohb  and  aits*  Agitation 
with  Outduok  Am 
Time  of        CO,  per        Specific  Estimated  I'crcrnlajcc 

Acitmion  Liter         Cr»vitv  Total  Salts,  of  CO,  id 

Hours  Crams      of  Brine         per  Liter  Total  Salts 

0  23. 7S  1.2*4  4.-.1  9  ft  2fi 

1.1  2.1  1  2K'J  443  t)  5.37 

r.3  23  l».  1  2*3  433.1  5  32 

111  22  iW  1  274  4  IS. I  5.40 

As  the  slight  increase  in  CO,  in  the  total  salts  may  be  due 
to  the  increased  dilution  and  accompanying  hydrolysis,  it 
seems  fairly  safe  to  conclude  from  the  alxivc  results  that  the 
brine  is  very  nearly  in  equilibrium  with  the  atmosphere  so 
far  as  its  content  of  carbon  dioxide  is  concerned. 


Fertilizer  Imports 


During  the  ti  n  month  periods  ending  in  April  1!*21  and  April 
1  '.120.  imports  of  fertilizers  (in  long  tons)  in  the  I'nited  State* 
:  as  follows: 


1920 

1921 

2.117 

2.01 1 

.1,354 

J.'  2  17 

72.510 

33.516 

14  114.'. 

37,519 

202.430 

202.07*. 

217.064 

123.168 

Pot  allium  salts: 

99.843 
5.344 

93.378 

48,442 

1  1  ,368 
108.327 

Sulfate     -.. 

All  other  fertilise,  

712.085 

592.664 

Sodium  nitrate 

(not  locludrd  in  above  table) 

605.436 

768,121 

The  War  Department  is  to  distribute  more  than  12.000.000 
lbs.  of  picric  acid  to  farmers  for  agricultural  purposes.  This 
surplus  stock  accumulated  for  war  purposes,  is  located  at  Sparta. 
Wis  ,  and  Wiugate,  N.  M.,  and  will  be  distributed  through  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
only  cost  to  fanners  being  freight  charges  and  six  cents  a  ; 
for  placing  the  powder  in  the  necessary  cartridges. 


>  Inited 
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Action  of  Lime  on  Greensand' * 


By  R.  Norri« 

43  Pirrn  Av«Ntr«,  N«w  V'ok,  N.  Y. 


In  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
on  the  extraction  of  potash  from  various  minerals,  such  as 
feldspar,  leucitc,  mine  tailings,  greensand,  etc.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  liberating  the  potash,  treatment  with  lime  or  with  a 
mixture  containing  lime  has  been  employed  rather  extensively. 
This  paper  gives  the  results  of  close  study  of  the  action  of 
lime  in  the  presence  of  water  upon  greensand  or  glauconite. 

To  show  the  importance  of  greensand,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  this  raw  material  underlies  the  surface  of  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  beds  of  commercial 
value,  and  within  reach  of  a  steam  shovel. 


Tli 


e  pro 


erein  has  been  in  actual  operation 


at  a  small  manufacturing  plant  for  several  years,  and  in  its 
early  stages  was  described  by  H.  W.  Charlton.5  In  outline, 
this  process  as  now  employed  consists  in  heating  a  slurry 
made  from  1  part  of  ground  greensand,  1  part  of  lime,  and  5 
parts  of  water  or  weak  washings  in  a  digester  for  about  1  hr., 
at  a  temperature  around  470°  F.,  and  under  sufficient  pres- 
sure to  keep  the  water  in  the  liquid  phase.  This  will  be  some- 
what over  500  lbs.  pressure. 

The  chief  reaction  which  takes  place  is  that  of  the  lime 
upon  the  greensand,  which  on  the  one  hand  liberates  the 
potash  in  the  form  of  a  very  pure  caustic  potash,  and  on  the 
other  hand  produces  a  material  high  in  lime  which  possesses 
valuable  ccmcntitious  and  liming  properties. 

An  analysis  of  greensand  that  has  been  commercially  used 
is  given  herewith: 

TvTICAI.  N«W  J««»KV  GUBKNSAND 

Per  cent 


Silica  -  

Alumina  

Iron  (futurcd  as  ) 

Lime  

Magnesia  

Potash  


Sulfuric  acid 


SiOi 

AliD. 

Pe:Oi 

CO 

MgO 

KrO 

NaiO 

SO, 

PrU. 


Total 


I.*!.  1 


The  action  of  the  Ume  has  been  studied  from  the  follow- 
ing aspects: 

1 —  Effect  of  state  of  division  of  the  greensand  (Table  I). 

2 —  Effect  of  temperature  of  digestions    (Table  II). 

3—  Effect  of  ratio  of  water  used  (Table  III). 

4 —  Effect  of  substituting    KOH  solutions  for  the  water 

(Table  IV). 

5—  Effect  of  variations  in  lime  used  (Table  V). 

6—  Effect  of  addition  of  various  salts  (Table  VI). 

Apparatus 

The  method  of  conducting  the  experimental  work  offered 
various  difficulties,  and  a  number  of  different  types  of  appara- 
tus or  digesters  were  tried.  Finally  the  writer  had  built  a 
multiple  digester  somewhat  similar  to  that  described  by 
II.  D.  Gibbs  and  Max  Phillips,4  which  gave  very  satisfactory 
results  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort.   This  multiple 

1  Presented  before  the  Division  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chen' 
istry  at  the  81st  Meeting  of  the  . 
X.  Y.,  April  20  to  29,  1921. 

•  The  work  described  in  this  papei 
or  the  Eastern  Potash  Corp.,  for  the  improvement  of  the  process  to  be 
used  at  the  large  plant  now  under  construction  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
This  plant  will  treat  1000  tons  of  the  greensand  per  day,  with  about  900  tons 
of  quicklime,  and  will  produce  about  68  tons  of  caustic  potash  per  day,  or 
an  equivalent  amount  of  other  potash  salts,  I.  t ,  nitrate.  In  addition  to  the 
potash  salts,  the  plant  will  turn  out  several  thousand  tons  per  day  of  a 
high  lime  carrying  material. 

•  This  TotrutAL.  10  (1B18).  6. 


digester  consisted  of  a  molten  metal  bath  (tin  and  lead  in  equal 
parts)  heated  by  gas  burners,  and  a  carriage,  so  arranged  as 
to  revolve  in  the  molten  metal.  This  carriage  held  six  cyl- 
inders which  were  rotated  while  immersed  in  this  hot  metal. 
The  whole  moving  parts  were  so  arranged  that  a  quick  re- 
moval could  be  made  in  order  to  take  out  one  or  more  cyl- 
inders for  cooling  in  water  and  analysis.  The  individual 
cylinders  measured  about  3  in.  in  diameter  by  12  in.  long  and 
wore  similar  to  those  used  for  shipping  nitrous  oxide.  Each 
cylinder  took  a  typical  charge  of: 

Grams 

Green  valid    Hi 

Uuicklirae       V, 

Water   423 

The  control  of  temperature  was  within  5°  to  10°  F.,  at 
around  475°  F.,  which  was  considered  very  good :  furthermore 
the  initial  heating  of  the  cylinders  when  plunged  into  the  hot 
metal  was  rapid,  taking  only  a  few  minutes. 


Experiment  a  i.  Details 

In  general  the  experimental  work  indicated  that  the  mast 
economical  yields  of  potash  were  obtained  by  heating  under 
agitation  a  slurry  of 


Finely 


ground 


greensand 


Uuick  lime. . .  "... . . . . ..... 0.9 

Water  or  weak  washings   3.0 


at  a  temperature  of  470"  F.,  under  a  pressure  of  about.  5.50  lbs., 
for  40  min.  In  this  case  about  61  per  cent  of  the  potash  in 
the  greensand  was  converted  into  the  soluble  form.  In  the 
presence  of  various  accelerators,  such  as  nitrates,  the  con- 
version was  increased  to  SI  per  cent.  The  details  of  the 
experimental  work  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Tam.*  I— HrrncT  or  Statu  or  Division  or  Gkksnsano 

KxpT.  Per  cent  Potatb  Converted 

Condition  or  Cuknsand       40  Min.  at  470*— ISO"  F. 
H  3H  I  nground  lo  st 

Ground.  SK) %  200  mesh,  calcined  7. VIS 
Duplicate  72  3 

17.3 


B  HI 
II  fill 
H  67 


II  19, 
B  21 
B  22  f 
R  28  I 


Ground.  90  rl  : 


I  (Av  > 


Table  I  shows  the  importance  of  fine  grinding,  and  this  is  to 
be  expected,  as  the  action  of  the  lime  can  only  be  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  solid  particles.  Agitation  during  digestion  in- 
creases the  yields,  and  violent  agitation  is  very  effective;  it 
is,  however,  not  practical  to  carry  this  out  on  a  large  scale,  and 
we  have  secured  the  same  result  by  allowing  the  digestion  to 
for  a  somewhat  longer  interval. 

Tabl«  II — BrrscT  or  TastMitATuna  or  DtoaartoK 


No. 

B  29 
B  28 
B  36 
B  33 
B  32 
B  35 

M  19 

M  JO 
M  21 

M  1'2 


•I  00-414 

»M  1  2 
3*9-397 
39H-402 
Ih  9-401 

389-398 

470-480 
1 70-4  HO 
470  4*> 
4  70-4  HO 


Time  or  Digestion 
rrsascrararr 


Hitk  T, 


40 
80 
80 
120 
120 


3 


Potash  Converted 

26. 1 
43. 8 
44.2 

set 

56.2 
58.8 

47.5 
65.3 
68.8 
74.2 
77.0 
83.4 


A  great  many  experiments  indicated  that  the  yield  at  470° 
to  480°  F.  was  very'  much  higher  than  at  temperatures  up  to 
425°  F.  The  results  shown  in  Table  II  indicate  that  the 
recovery  of  potash  from  a  digestion  of  40  min.  at  470°  to 
480°  F.  (about  500  lbs.  steam  pressure)  is  higher  than  from  & 
digestion  of  three  times  that  interval  at  390°  to  400°  F.  (about 
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225  lbs.  steam  pressure).  The  digesters  for  the  large-scale 
plant  arc  accordingly  being  built  to  work  at  500  lbs.  pressure. 

Taim.*  III  -  KrrKcT  ur  Ratio  or  Watkh  Usbd 


HxrT 

Rutin  Crrrn 

1  line  fii  1'i^r^iHin 

Per  cent 

No 

kiiiul    1  inn-  Wiitrr 

.Mlllllt  t's 

I  m  a  ill  uinnit'l 

H  -4 

i   i  ' 
1  1 

HI 

57  0 

b  9 

1  1  ( 

IN 

;.■)  4 

n  id 

117  5 

Ml 

,i ,  , 

H  1  u 

1  1  111 

1  ' 

60  0 

H  ID' 

1  I  in 

[ 

!)  21 

!  :  -. 

40 

: 

h  20 

1  1  ij 

411 

,.  ■  ii 

M  19 

115 

2<> 

17  5 

M  2.ri 

1    I  M 

2m 

.  •  2 

M  211 

11  5 

l<  ■ 

r.  ,  :i 

M  2li 

1  1  10 

40 

l,S  'I 

M  21 

1  1  .-> 

♦«> 

fih  t 

M  27 

1  [  111 

Ml 

"A  1 

M  22 

1  1  .-. 

",i 

74  2 

M  2H 

1  1  III 

•M) 

7>.  : 

M  23 

i  i 

121) 

77  'i 

M  211 

l  l  in 

l.li 

7N  1 

M  21 

1  1:5 

.in 

-  i  1 

M  ;m 

1  l  to 

.Id 

!  -.  1, 

The  most  concentrated  slurry  that  can  be  handled  econom- 
ically is  tl»t-  one  with  a  1  :  1  :  5  ratio  of  greensand,  quicklime, 
and  water.  It  was  of  interest  to  determine  whether  increase 
in  dilution  would  sufficiently  increase  the  potash  recovery 
to  pay  for  the  handling  of  the  larger  amounts  of  solution?-, 
which,  in  case  of  the  1:  1 : 10  ratii»  shown  in  Table  III,  would 
mean  the  increase  of  the  primary  potash  liquor  from  oUOO  to 
10,001)  tons  per  21  hrs.  The  table  shows  a  slightly  greater 
yield  with  the  doubling  of  the  amount  of  water,  which  yield 
is,  however,  not  increased  as  much  for  the  longer  intervals 
of  digestion  as  for  the  first  10  or  20  min.  It  is  more  economi- 
cal to  secure  the  greater  recovery  by  digesting  lor  a  longer 
period  than  to  handle  and  evajK>ratc  the  larger  bulk  of  solution. 


iu.it  IV— I- 

rriltT    IIP    Sl'UHTlTUTINii    C.Ht  STIC 

I'orAMi  Sol.'  rios?» 

Wathk  in 

TlIK    115   KaTIO  of  GKEHNS*N1>, 

I.IMU.   AM,  l.lorm 

Pit  relit  SOctl^lh 

Per  v<-  in  I'ot.iA 

Expt. 

1.  JIMlK  l'ut.lsb 

Converted  40  M 

No 

.Solution  I'vrtl 

at  about  170  '-ISO 

■  10 1 

H  21  1 
B  22  f 

60  (Av.) 

11  28  J 

b  60 

o.s 

H 

B  50 

5s  5 

U  4S 

1 

28  3  if) 

H  47 

1 

47  8 

H  49 

2 

ril  fl 

U  50 

.1 

v.;  .-. 

11  51 

ft 

61  4 

»  52 

111 

5'..  « 

B  30 

20 

i,2  , 

M  12 

Water 

fil  .7 

M  7 

0.5 

54  s 

M  H 

1 

.VI  II 

M  •-) 

2 

411  4 

M  in 

3 

49  8 

M  11 

10 

.1  .' 

The  possibility  occurred  to  the  writer  of  dividing  the  plant 
in  halves,  running  one-half  in  series  with  the  other,  and  thus 
making  the  (totash  liquor  of  the  first  half  the  "make  up" 
liquor  for  the  second  half.  To  determine  whether  this  could 
be  done,  the  effect  was  studied  of  substituting  potash  liquors 
of  various  strength  for  the  water  in  the  slurry.  Table  IV 
gives  the  results  and  indicates  that  while  there  is  a  noticeable 

Tabls  V — Variations  in  Limb  Ratio  at  Dipphkkm  Diokstion  Periods 
(All  at  high  temperature  of  about  470*-tSO*  V.) 


[<j-i„ 

Equivalent  Free  CaO 

CaO 

Time 

Cru-niAnd   Ou.clclime  CaO 

in 

Di 

Con- 

Exrr. 

Quicklime: 

Used 

Used 

Residue 

vert  ii  1 

No. 

Water 

Grams 

Grams 

Grama 

Grains 

Mm  Percent 

B  40 

1    H.5  5 

42.5 

39.5 

0.0 

39.5 

40 

46.5 

B  39 

1:06:5 

51.0 

47.5 

0.7 

46. 8 

40 

50.8 

B  3S 

1  : 0.75:  5 

64.0 

59  5 

11.1 

48.4 

40 

57.5 

B  37 

1  : 0.9  5 

70.5 

"1.2 

21.1 

50.  1 

:- 

61.0 

B  43 

1:1.5 

85.0 

79  1 

23.2 

55.9 

40 

62.9 

B  47 

1     1  5 

hft.O 

79  1 

29.3 

49.8 

411 

63.6 

B  42 

1  :  1.25  5 

1041  3 

9S  H 

41.8 

57  .0 

40 

62.2 

B  41 

1  :  1.5  :  5 

127.5 

lis  a 

57.1 

61 .5 

■in 

57  3 

B  46 

1    1.5  5 

127  5 

lis  6 

64.4 

54.2 

40 

68  8 

B  53 

1:15 

86.0 

79  1 

17  2 

151  9 

M) 

69.6 

B  65 

115  5 

127.5 

118. 6 

41)  3 

69.3 

SO 

65.6 

B  54 

1:1:5 

S5.0 

79.1 

14.4 

64.7 

120 

73.8 

M  6 

1:08:5 

51.0 

47.4 

0.0 

47.4 

41) 

53.1 

M  5 

1  :0.7J  ;5 

03.75 

59  3 

11.5 

47.* 

Id 

54.6 

M  4 

1:08:5 

72  25 

67  2 

16  6 

50  6 

40 

5S.6 

M  3 

1  :  0.9  :  5 

78.5 

71.1 

21.7 

49.4 

40 

5S.3 

M  2 

1:1:5 

85. 0 

79  1 

29.4 

49.7 

40 

59.8 

S  i 

1  : 1.25:  5 

106.25 

98  8 

43.3 

53  5 

40 

61.3 

decrease  in  the  potash  recovery,  yet  such  caustic  potash 
solutions  can  be  practically  substituted  for  water.  The 
limit  to  this  working  of  parts  of  the  plant  in  series  is  set  by  the 
amount  of  weak  washings  obtained  from  the  filtration  units, 
which  of  course  must  be  taken  care  of  in  the  "make  up." 

It  was  difficult  to  cam'  out  accurate  analyses  of  the  ex- 
periments listed  in  Table  IV.  The  liquor  could  not  be  anal- 
yzed with  the  accuracy  necessary  to  determine  the  incre- 
ment of  potash,  hence  the  residue  was  washed  free  of  soluble 
potash  and  the  unconverted  KjO  determined. 

As  a  saving  of  10  per  cent  of  the  lime  used  amounts  to  100 
tons  per  day,  a  careful  investigation  of  the  recovery  from 
different  ratios  of  lime  was  carried  out,  and  the  results  shown 
in  Table  V.  In  tlu>e  experiments,  after  the  filtration  of  the 
potash  liquor,  the  solid  residue  was  washed  with  alcohol  so 
as  not  to  dissolve  out  any  of  the  CafOHlj,  and  the  residue 
was  analyzed  for  total  CaO  and  for  free  Ca(OH)-.  For 
the  determination  of  the  free  Ca(OII);  in  the  presence  of 
calcium  silicates,  etc.,  the  very  excellent  method  of  W.  E. 
Kmley  was  employed.1 

In  the  table  the  results  are  figured  to  CaO  from  the  anal- 
yses of  both  the  quicklime  used  and  the  residue  obtained, 
and  the  difference  indicates  the  "CaO  consumed."  In  Table 
V,  this  value  is  given  in  grams,  and  it  is  the  weight  of  CaO 
that,  reacted  with  85  g.  of  greensand.  We  concluded  from 
the>e  and  other  similar  results  that  the  ratio  of  lime  to  green- 
sand could  be  cut  to  0.1t  part  and  possibly  a  little  lower. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  know  just  what  occurs  i:i 
such  reactions  as  these,  The  microscope  indicates  the  pres- 
ence of  calcium  monosilieate  in  the  solid  residue  obtained 
from  the  reaction.  If  all  the  silica  in  the  85  g.  of  greensand 
used,  namely,  42  g.,  would  react  to  form  the  monosilieate, 
there  would  be  required  39  g.  of  CaO,  or  double  this  amount 
for  the  dicalcium  silicate.  The  table  shows  a  "consumption" 
of  free  CaO  of  about  50  g.  (except  where  a  very  large  excess 
of  lime  was  used  over  a  period  longer  than  1  hr.).  Realizing 
that  all  the  silica  may  not  react,  but  also  that  the  alumina 
probably  reacts  and  consumes  some  lime,  it  seems  likely  tliat 
the  main  product  of  the  reaction  is  calcium  monosilieate. 

Tabuc  VI    lirriitr  or  Aiioition  or  Vahioi  »  Salts 
(In  r.ch  experiment  a  ratio  o(  115  mi  n*ed  (or 
ami  walcr      Tile  temperature  of  duc-lion  was    about  47 


to  4so"  Kf; 


i;xr-T  No.  Salt  Adpbd 
.Several  Wank  :  unlet  only 


M  .17' 
M  31 
M  32 
M  31 
M  35 
M  3ti 


(or 


Calcium  eWorld*.  10  0  e 


M  4111 

M  50  I 

M  51  !■  Sodium  nitrate. 

M  52 

M  53  J 


10.  1  S 


Time  of 
bi|te<dtotl 

40 

III 
20 
in 

K 

120 

111 

211 
30 
40 


m  vr, 

M  55 

M  .">■> 
it 

n  ro 

M  57  J 

M  59 


I  ■' 


nitrate 


Potauium  nitrate 
(with  only  0.9  part 
of  lime) 
M  60    Potawium  nitrate 
(witli  only  0  75 
part  ol  lunei 
H   <I9    Calcium  nilrute 
M  41    So.Jmm  »ullat« 
99  p< 


3  n  t 
6  0  I. 

12  0  b. 

12  0  u. 

12  0  f . 

24  0  S. 

12  0». 
12.  Og. 


40 
40 
40 
40 
■in 
40 

ID 


Per  cent 
Recovered 

61  (Av  J 

*A 

77  5 

7*  7 

71.  3 

SO  4 

61  I 

67  5 

62  S 
tki  9 

04  u  n 

69  0 
69  0 
6S  5 

<  i:s 

64  4 


9  8S.  40  73.7 
6  7«         40  70  3 

Conversion  of  Potash  into  Salts 
As  there  is  not  a  market  in  the  United  States  for  the  annual 
production  of  caustic  potash  from  the  proposed  plant,  we 
naturally  planned  for  other  potassium  compounds.  The 
writer  approached  this  problem  with  the  idea  of  so  trans- 

■  Tram.  Am.  Ctram.  Soc..  IT  (1915).  730. 
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forming  the  caustic  potash  as  to  preserve  the  hydroxyl  part 
of  the  caustic  as  well  as  the  potassium.  Experiments  indi- 
cated that  the  following  reactions  worked: 

KOH  -I-  NaNOi        -  KNO,  +  NaOH 
2KOH  +  Na,S04        -  KrSO,  +  2NaOH 

A  number  of  other  similar  reactions  were  also  successfully 
tried,  but  these  were  the  two  of  most  interest.  After  we  bad 
worked  on  the  potassium  nitrate  for  some  time,  we  found  that 
during  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  much  potassium  nitrate 
was  made  in  a  similar  fashion,  the  caustic  potash  being  de- 
rived from  the  liming  of  wood  ashes. 

It  then  occurred  to  the  writer  to  add  the  NaNOi  in  the 
primary  digestion  charge,  and  thereby  to  produce  KNOj  and 
XaOH  directly.  This  worked  very  successfully,  but  the 
surprising  observation  was  made  that  the  recovery  of  potash 
was  increased  from  61  per  cent  to  81  per  cent.  In  other' 
words,  the  presence  of  the  NaNOi  accelerated  the  action  of 
the  lime  on  the  greensand.  This  led  to  an  investigation  of 
the  action  of  other  salts.  The  most  important  of  such  ac- 
celerators are  summarized  in  Tablo  VI.  Among  other  ac- 
celerating salts  are:  sodium  chloride,  sodium  chlorate,  so- 
dium phosphate,  sodium  nitrite,  sodium  sulfite,  sodium  ace- 
tate, sodium  bromide,  sodium  silicofluoride,  sodium  fluoride, 
sodium  hypochlorite,  etc.  Ammonium  cliloride  also  acted 
similarly.    Potassium  chloride  had  no  effect. 

The  action  of  calcium  chloride  is  to  produce  potassium 
chloride.  This  has  been  previously  studied  and  patented  for 
the  Company  by  H.  W.  Charlton,  who  has  helped  on  the 
other  work  and  has  arranged  patent  protection  on  the  action 
of  the  nitrate,  etc. 

In  the  use  of  potassium  nitrate  in  the  original  charge  there 
is  no  reaction,  but  simply  an  acceleration  of  the  attack  of  the 
lime,  as  the  potassium  nitrate  is  recovered  and  used  again. 
In  this  case  caustic  potash  is  produced. 

The  apparent  explanation  of  the  accelerating  action  of 
these  salts  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  increase  the  solubility 
of  the  Ca(OH)i  in  the  water  and  in  tho  weak  caustic  solutions.1 

The  curves  shown  in  the  figure  summarize  the  most  im- 
portant facts  brought  out  in  the  tables  in  a  comparative 
manner  and  they  are  self-explanatory. 

Summary 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  action  of  lime  on  greensand 
under  various  conditions.  To  secure  economic  recovery  of 
the  potash  the  following  conditions  are  indicated: 

1 —  Fine  grinding;  that  is,  90  per  cent  through  200  mesh. 

2—  Digestion  at  around  470*  to  480°  F.  for  1  hr. 

>  Cmdio-Knut.  "Hudbucb  drr  .norrmnischcn  Chtmtr."  II  2.  207. 


3 —  A  charge  ratio  of  greensand.  quicklime,  water  and  weak 

caustic  solution  of  1  :0.9  :5. 

4 —  Addition  of  various  salts  for  the  purpose  of: 

(n)  Accelerating  the  reaction. 

(b)  Changing  the  potassium  hydroxide  to  other  potassium 
compounds 

(<-)  Both  accelerating  and  changing  to  other  compounds. 

In  particular,  if  caustic  potash  is  desired,  potassium  nitrate 
is  added  as  an  accelerator;  while,  if  potassium  nitrate  is 
wanted  as  the  primary  product,  sodium  nitrate  is  added  to  the 
charge;  caustic  soda  is  also  produced  as  a  valuable  by-product 
in  the  latter  case 
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Platinum  Production 

Estimates  of  the  production  of  crude  placer  platinum  in  the 
United  States  in  1920  give  Alaska  27  oz..  California  656  oz., 
Oregon  23  oz.,  and  Washington  8  oz.  Refiner  reported  a  pro- 
duction of  41,344  troy  oz.  of  new  platinum  metals  in  1920,  of 
which  30,015  oz.  were  platinum,  418  oz.  iridium,  409  oz.  osmiri- 
dium.  4301)  oz.  palladium,  and  303  oz.  of  the  minor  metals,  in- 
cluding rhodium  and  osmium.  This  represents  a  decrease  of 
3505  oz.  compared  with  the  1919  production.  57,710  oz.  of 
secondary  platinum  metals  were  also  produced  in  1920,  repre- 
senting a  decrease  of  3806  oz.  as  compared  with  1919.  Platinum 
metals  imported  for  consumption  in  1920  included  80,955  oz. 
of  crude  platinum  and  unmanufactured  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  etc., 
of  which  approximately  58.009  oz.  are  believed  to  be  refined 
metal:  4718  oz.  of  iridium;  4473  oz.  of  osmiridium;  6944  oz.  of 
palladium;  2075  oz.  of  the  minor  metals;  and  781  oz  of  manu- 
factured platinum  ware.  This  was  32,492  oz.  more  than  in  1919. 
The  consumption  of  platinum  metals  in  the  United  States  in 
l'.'JO  was  141,041  oz.,  of  which  the  jewelers  took  57  per  cent, 
the  electrical  industry  19  per  cent,  the  dental  industry  II  per 
cent,  the  chemical  industry  10  per  cent,  and  miscellaneous  uses 
3  per  cent.  The  stocks  of  platinum  metals  at  the  end  of  1920 
amounted  to  67,508  oz.,  which  is  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  stocks  at  the  end  of  1919. 


Reduction  of  Staff  at  Helium  Plant  No.  3 

Orders  have  been  issued  to  reduce  the  staff  at  Government 
.Helium  Plant  No.  3  at  Petrolia,  Texas,  and  to  place  the  heavy 
machinery  in  stand-by  condition  for  the  present.  The  plant 
has  been  operated  intermittently  on  an  experimental  basis  since 
its  erection  during  the  war,  and  it  now  seems  advisable,  in  view 
of  extreme  lack  of  funds,  to  work  with  a  smaller  unit  while 
accumulating  the  data  necessary  for  conversion  into  an  economi- 
cal operating  plant.  Plant  No.  3  has  been  drawing  on  the  same 
supply  of  gas  as  the  large  production  plant  at  Fort  Worth  oper- 
ated by  the  Navy,  which  is  now  in  operation,  and  since  success 
is  contingent  upon  a  steady  flow  of  gas  of  fairly  uniform  compo- 
sition. Plant  No.  3  is  to  be  held  in  reserve  while  the  Fort  Worth 
plant  is  being  brought  up  to  full-scale  steady  operation  The 
Petrolia  plant  has  produced  helium  of  60  per  cent  purity  and  has 
made  repeated  runs  of  considerable  duration  yielding  gas  of 
lower  purity,  but  in  view  of  the  expense  incurred  in  reprocessing 
the  gas  to  bring  it  to  the  standard  for  balloon  use  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  endeavored  to  obtain  first  run  gas  of  satisfactory 
purity.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  experiments  is  to  provide 
a  plant  which  shall  furnish  helium  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  is 
possible  by  any  known  operative  system. 
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The  Determination  of  Small  Quantities  of  Zinc1 


By  M. 


Laboratory  or  Biolucical  Chkmistrv  or  th k  School  or  Mrdicinr.  I'miwr&itv  or  Tr*xa4,  Calvrrton,  Tkxas 


Quantities  of  zinc  too  small  to  weigh  cannot  be  determined 
gravimetrically  or  electrolytically.  In  dealing  with  quanti- 
ties ranging  between  0.1  and  5  mg.  the  volumetric  procedures 
are  equally  inadequate.  A  turbidimetric  method  based 
upon  the  precipitation  of  zinc  by  potassium  ferrocyanide 
has  been  described  recently  by  Breyer.'  This  method  has 
been  applied  by  Meldrum'  in  the  quantitative  determination 
of  zinc  in  water,  and  by  Birckner*  in  determining  the  zinc 
content  of  various  food  products.  According  to  Birckner's 
procedure,  the  zinc  is  precipitated  as  the  sulfide  from  a 
formic  acid  solution,  filtered,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  turbidimetric  comparison  is  performed  on  this 
solution  in  Nessler  jars,  if  the  amount  of  zinc  is  below  0 . 5 
mg.  With  larger  amounts  aliquot  portions  are  taken  for 
comparison.  Birckner  states  that  the  method  gives  re- 
liable results,  and  if  properly  carried  out  the  experimental 
error  should  not  exceed  *0.05  mg.  Owing  to  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  turbidimetric  comparison  the  method  was 
used  in  this  laboratory  in  an  investigation  of  the  zinc  content 
of  marine  organisms,*  and  our  experience  as  to  its  applica- 
bility confirms  Birckner's  findings. 

Modifications  or  Bheyer-Birckner  Method 
However,  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify  the  prelimi- 
nary procedure.  The  material  for  analysis  was  prepared, 
ashed,  and  the  copper  removed  as  previously  described  by 
Rose  and  Bodansky.'  The  filtrate  obtained  from  the  copper 
sulfide  precipitation  was  boiled  to  remove  the  hydrogen 
sulfide  and  made  alkaline  with  ammonia.  This  solution 
was  acidified  with  citric  acid  and  the  zinc  was  precipitated  as 
the  sulfide.  The  tendency  of  zinc  sulfide  to  form  colloidal 
suspensions  when  precipitated  from  acid  and  even  from 
alkaline  solutions  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  filtering 
such  precipitates  are  well  known.  Where  zinc  occurs  in 
traces  this  tendency  is  especially  marked,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  considerable  error  is  almost  unavoidable.  By 
using  citric  acid  in  our  analyses  of  marine  organisms  there 
was  frequently  obtained,  during  the  heating  preliminary 
to  the  introduction  of  the  hydrogen  sulfide,  a  precipitate 
of  calcium  citrate,  the  calcium  being  derived  from  the  chitin- 
ous  protective  covering  of  some  of  the  animals  or  from 
the  skeletal  structures  of  the  marine  vertebrates.  It  was 
noted  that  in  the  presence  of  calcium  citrate  the  filtrates 
were  clear  and  free  of  zinc.  The  calcium  citrate  is  not 
an  interfering  substance  and  may  be  dissolved  along  with 
the  zinc  sulfide,  and  the  zinc  determined  turbidimctrically 
as  in  Birckner's  procedure. 

The  more  complete  recovery  of  minute  quantities  of  zinc 
in  this  way  may  be  due  to  the  adsorption  of  the  colloidal 
zinc  sulfide  particles  by  the  calcium  citrate.  Indeed,  Ban- 
croft7 has  recently  pointed  out  that  there  is  some  evidence 
to  show  that  when  a  colloidal  solution  is  precipitated  the 
finer  particles  attach  themselves  to  the  coarser  ones. 
As  the  turbidimetric  method  afforded  a  means  for  the  es- 
timation of  minute  quantities  of  zinc,  a  brief  study  of  the 
behavior  of  colloidal  zinc  sulfide  in  the  presence  of  calcium 
citrate  was  possible.  Furthermore,  in  anticipation  of  future 
work  on  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  zinc  in  various 
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tissues,  it  became  necessary'  to  study  the  precipitation  of 
zinc  sulfide  in  the  presence  of  calcium  citrate  and  to  de- 
termine the  applicability  of  such  a  method. 

Precipitation  or  Zinc  Sulfide  in  Presence  of  Calcium 
Citrate 

zinc  sultide  suspension — For  preliminary  experiments, 
a  zinc  sulfide  suspension  was  prepared  according  to  the  method 
of  M filler. 1  One  gram  of  zinc  was  treated  with  sufficient 
sulfuric  acid  to  dissolve  it,  and  diluted  with  30  cc.  of  glycerol 
and  100  cc.  of  distilled  water.  Five  hundred  cc.  of  ammo- 
nium sulfide  solution  were  then  added,  and  the  whole  diluted 
to  1  liter  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days.  One  hundred 
cc.  of  MQller's  suspension  and  50  cc.  of  glycerol  were  gradually 
diluted  to  1  liter  with  hydrogen  sulfide  water,  shaking  vig- 
orously after  each  dilution.  The  suspension  of  finely  divided 
zinc  sulfide  prepared  in  this  way  was  not  permanent,  but 
when  diluted  with  water,  preparations  were  obtained  which 
resembled  very  closely  the  zinc  sulfide  suspensions  that  are 
frequently  formed  during  a  precipitation. 

To  determine  qualitatively  the  degree  of  subdivision 
of  the  line  sulfide  particles,  10-cc.  portions  of  the  suspension, 
equivalent  to  1  mg.  of  zinc,  were  filtered  cold  through 
grades  of  filter  papers,  9  cm.  in  diameter;  the  i 
carefully  washed  with  small  portions  of  2  per  cent  i 
thiocyanate*  and  the  amounts  of  zinc  in  the  residues  as  well 
as  in  the  filtrates  were  determined  turbidimetrically.  The 
results  given  in  Table  I  show  that  only  from  30  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  zinc  sulfide  particles  in  the  suspension  are  retained  by 
filter  papers  of  good  make,  such  as  are  frequently  used  in 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  The  limitations  of 
the  turbidimetric  comparison  do  not  permit  of  a  closer 
approximation  than  that  given  in  the  table. 

Tails  I — RrrsNTioN  or  Zinc  Sulctdb  SirsrarsioH  »v  Standard  Ftltsr 

PAMPU 

(10  cc  line  iulfidc  auxpeiuion  o  I  mi  Zn  filtered  cold) 
Zinc  Recovered 

Ml. 

Filtrate  Total 

1  0.39  0  60  0 .99 

2  O.ftO  0  43  1.03 

3  0.45  0.57  1.02 

4  0.31  0.75  1.08 

addition  of  calcium  citrate; — By  using  varying  dilutions 
of  the  zinc  sulfide  suspension,  with  and  without  the  addition 
of  calcium  citrate,  and  going  through  the  usual  analytical 
procedure,  comparative  data  have  been  obtained  on  the 
adsorptive  (?)  effect  of  calcium  citrate.  Four  series  of  de- 
terminations were  performed  on  definite  volumes  of  the  sus- 
pension, varying  m  zinc  content  from  0.1  to  10.0  mg.  In 
the  experiments  of  Series  I,  measured  portions  of  the  sus- 
pension were  diluted  to  125  cc.  After  boiling  these  solutions 
for  15  min.,  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  sulfide  was  passed 
through  the  liquids  until  they  had  cooled  to  about  room  tem- 
perature. After  allowing  the  precipitates  to  settle  for  2  hrs., 
the  flasks  were  heated  on  the  water  bath  for  30  min.  The 
precipitates  were  collected  on  small  filters,'  washed  with 
2  percent  ammonium  thiocyanate,  dissolved  in  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  zinc  was  estimated  turbidimetrically  in 
the  total  volume  or  in  an  aliquot  portion.  In  Series  II. 
the  suspensions  were  diluted  to  115  cc.  and  treated  with 
10  cc.  of  50  per  cent  citric  acid.  In  Series  III,  10  cc.  of 
citric  acid  solution  and  4  g.  of  calcium  citriite,  prepared  from 
Merck's  calcium  carbonate  and  citric  acid,  were  added  in 
each  experiment.   In  Series  IV,  the  dilutions  were  made 
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to  109  cc.,  and  there  were  added  16  cc.  of  citric  acid  solution 
and  2.1  g.  of  calcium  carbonate.  In  these  experimente 
the  calcium  citrate  precipitated  as  the  solutions  were  boiled, 
the  amounts  separating  approximating  the  undissolved 
portions  of  calcium  citrate  obtained  in  the  experiments  of 
Series  III.  The  same  procedure  as  detailed  for  Series  I 
was  closely  adhered  to  in  all  the  experiments.  An  examination 
of  the  results  in  Table  II  shows  that  the  presence  of  calcium 
citrate  facilitates  the  complete  recovery  of  line  as  the  sulfide, 
and  that  this  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  quantities 
less  than  2.5  mg.  Where  zinc  is  present  in  higher  concen- 
trations complete  recovery  may  be  obtained  in  the  absence 
of  calcium  citrate,  as  is  indicated  by  the  results  obtained 
with  10-mg.  quantities.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  number  of  coarse  sine  sulfide  particles  sufficient 
to  adsorb  the  finer  ones.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
recovery  of  the  xinc  sulfide  is  somewhat  more  complete 
when  the  calcium  citrate  is  precipitated  in  the  solution  than 
added  pre-formed. 


II — Ricnrnr  or  Putily  Dividid  Zihc  S<n.rio«  in 
amd  m  Tin  Puitxci  or  Calcium  Citbati 


Zinc  Po- 

■ad  M« 

Series  I 

Srri«  11 

Series  111 

0.10 

0  ON 

0  30 

6!m 

o.os 

0. 14 

0.30 

0.12 

0.09 

0.2« 

0.40 

0.  18 

0.21 

0.36 

0  SO 

0.16 

0  20 

0.4* 

1  00 

0.74 

0.6H 

1.00 

2  30 

2  20 

2  28 

2  20 

10.00 

8.M 

10.33 

10.20 

r  or  Iron  Salts 

Series  IV 
Oil 
0.  1H 
0  28 
0.39 
0  48 
0  99 
2  40 
10.40 


As  is  known,  sine  sulfide,  precipitated  in  the  usual  way, 
may  retain  traces  of  iron,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
retention  of  this  metal  would  be  even  greater  in  the  presence 
of  calcium  citrate.  The  presence  of  iron  in  the  solution 
to  be  used  for  the  turbidimetric  estimation  should  be  avoided, 
because  in  the  presence  of  ferrous  salts  there  is  produced 
potassium  ferri-ferrocyanide  which  imparts  a  blue  color  to  the 
solution.  In  our  analyses  of  animal  tissues  known  to  contain 
appreciable  quantities  of  iron,  the  interference  due  to  this 
metal  was  not  always  experienced,  and  when  it  did  occur 
one  reprecipitation  usually  sufficed  to  make  the  final  filtrate 
iron-free.  To  test  the  method  further  and  to  study  the  re- 
moval of  iron  salts,  the  experiments  recorded  in  Table  III 
were  performed.  In  the  experimente  of  Column  A  the  zinc 
was  precipitated  as  the  sulfide  from  a  citric  acid  solution. 
In  those  of  Column  B  the  precipitations  were  performed 
in  the  presence  of  5  mg.  of  ferric  chloride  and  sufficient 
calcium  carbonate  to  give  on  boiling  about  1  g.  of  cal- 
cium citrate.  In  Expte.  IB,  3B,  and  SB,  two  precipitations, 
and  in  2B  and  4B,  three  precipitations  were  required  to  re- 
move the  iron.  As  will  be  observed,  even  under  these 
conditions  the  zinc  was  almost  entirely  recovered. 

Ill— COMFABJSON    alTWIIH    TH«    OniCIMAl.    MKTHOO  AMU 


Summary  of  Modified  Method 

The  weighed  material,  if  organic  in  nature,  is  oxidized 
with  sulfuric  acid,  then  with  nitric  acid,  ashed,  and  the 
ash  is  repeatedly  extracted  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  filtration  the  combined  extracts  are  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  2  cc.  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  50  cc.  of  distilled  water.  The  copper 
is  precipitated  as  the  sulfide,  and  removed  by  filtration. 
The  filtrate,  containing  the  zinc,  is  boiled  to  expel  the  hydro- 
gen sulfide,  cooled,  neutralized  with  ammonium  hydroxide 


and  treated  with  10  cc.  of  50  per  cent  citric  acid.  The  re- 
sulting solution  is  again  heated  to  boiling  and,  if  no  calcium 
citrate  separates,  small  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate 
are  added  until  a  precipitate  of  about  1  g.  of  calcium  citrate 
is  formed.  A  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  sulfide  is  then  passed 
through  the  liquid  until  the  latter  has  cooled.  The  flask 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours,  part  of  the  time  on  a 
water  bath,  until  the  supernatant  liquid  is  clear.  The 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  2  per  cent 
ammonium  thiocyanate,  and  dissolved  on  the  filter  paper 
with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate  being  collected 
in  the  flask  in  which  the  precipitation  occurred.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  reddish  color  due  to  ferric  thiocyanate  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  iron,  in  which  case  the  zinc  should 
be  reprecipitated.  A  turbidity  due  to  colloidal  sulfur  may 
be  dispelled  by  boiling  the  solution.  If  clear  and  colorless, 
the  solution  is  ready  for  the  turbidimetric  comparison. 
For  this  purpose  the  solution  or  an  aliquot  portion  is  diluted 
with  water  to  45  cc.  in  a  50-cc.  Nessler  jar.  Other  Nessler 
jars  are  prepared,  containing  definite  volumes  of  standard 
zinc  solution  (  1  cc.  o  0.1  mg.  Zn),  3  cc.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  distilled  water  to  make  45  cc.  It 
is  important  that  the  Nessler  jar  containing  the  unknown 
should  have  an  equivalent  volume  of  concentrated  acid. 
Five  cc.  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution  (34.8  g.  per 
liter)  are  then  pipetted  into  each  jar.  The  Liquids  are 
quickly  mixed,  and  the  turbidities  are  compared  by  viewing 
longitudinally  when  the  jars  are  held  over  a  sheet  of  fine 
print.  More  of  the  standard  zinc  solution  may  be  added 
from  a  buret  to  the  jar  having  a  turbidity  which  ap 
the  turbidity  of  the  unknown  most  closely,  unt 
ities  in  the  two  jars  are  identical.1 


In  our  hands  the  modified  method  has  been  found  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  method  for  the  estimation  of 
less  than  5  mg.  of  zinc.  F.ven  with  larger  quantities,  10 
to  20  mg.,  this  procedure  compares  favorably  with  other 
standard  methods. 
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Platinum  Theft 
The  Sierra  Magnesite  Co.,  of  Portcryillc,  Cal..  reports  a 
platinum   theft  from  its  laboratories  some  time  during  the 
night  of  June  14,  1921.  Three 
follows,  were 


No. 

I.. 
2.. 


Crams 
12  100 

12  328 
14  307 


In 

taken. 


addition,  one  Palau  crucible  weighing  14.491 


Exports  of  cottonseed  oil  from  the  Vnitcd  States  in  May 
1(121  amounted  to  18.947.796  lbs  valued  at  $1,332,165.  as  com- 
pared with  11.655,272  lbs.  valued  at  $2,595.2:15  in  May  1020. 
This  is  an  increase  of  62  per  cent  in  quantity,  but  a  decrease  of 
IX  per  cent  in  value  The  total  cottonseed  oil  shipments  during 
the  II  month  period  ended  May  11)21  were  269,1<»5,939  lbs. 
valued  at  $30.2X7.371.  as  compared  with  148.127.351  lbs.  vahied 
at  $.'{3.652. 238  for  the  same  period  in  1920.  The  consumption 
of  cottonseed  oil  during  May  1921  was  307 .000  bbls.,  the  largest 
for  any 


r  should  not  be  used  io  i 
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A  Simple  Method  For  the  Determination  of  Vanadium  in  Ores  and 

Metallurgical  Products1 


By  R.  B. 

Fikth-Stkr lino  Stkm.  Co  . 

So  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  determina- 
tion of  vanadium,  that  some  excuse  seems  required  for  the 
publication  of  further  material  on  this  subject.  This  excuse 
is  more  than  supplied  by  results  returned  to  us  on  the  analysis 
of  a  standard  sample  of  high  speed  steel,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  three  commercial  and  five  works  laboratories. 
The  true  vanadium  content  of  the  steel  was  1.53  per  cent. 
Results  obtained  by  these  laboratories  varied  between  0.86 
and  1.74  per  cent. 

Previous  to  this  time  a  modification  of  Johnson's  method 
had  been  used  at  this  works  for  the  determination,  but  during 
the  investigation  of  the  standard  sample  we  became  con- 
vinced that  our  results  were  uniformly  low,  as  much  as  0.10 
per  cent  on  a  1.50  per  cent  sample.  The  present  method 
is  believed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  accuracy,  speed, 
case  of  execution,  and  economy  so  necessary  for  routine 
and  general  use. 

Thboretical  and  Practical  Considerations 

The  method  depends  upon  the  reduction  of  vanadic  acid, 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  to  the 
tetravalent  condition,  and  subsequent  reoxidation  with  a 
suitable  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  to  the  pen- 
tavalent  state.  The  reactions  involved  are  well  known, 
and  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

V.O,  +  2  HCI  -  V.O.  +  H,0  +  CI,  U  ) 

The  reaction  is  completely  displaced  to  the  right  by  the 
remov  al  of  one  of  the  reaction  products,  the  free  chlorine, 
by  boiling. 

5VsO«  +  2KMnO,  +  6HCI  -  5V,0»  +  2KCI  +  L'MnCh 
+  3HiO  (2) 

This  reaction  is  found  to  run  to  completion  with  a  sharp 
end-point,  in  a  nearly  neutral  solution  containing  a  suitable 
excess  of  ammonium  phosphate,  and  admits  of  the  presence 
of  large  amounts  of  iron,  chromium,  molybdenum,  cobalt, 
nickel,  uranium,  titanium  or  zirconium,  besides  the  amounts 
of  manganese  usually  present  in  all  samples. 

The  color  of  ferric  chloride  is  destroyed  by  the  ammonium 
phosphate. 

Chromium,  because  of  it*  deep  green  color,  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  end-point.  This  fact  offers  no  difficulty  to  the 
chemist  familiar  with  the  determination  of  chromium  by 
the  ferrous  sulfate-pcrmanganatc  method,  the  end-point 
appearing  as  faint  old  rose  reflections  through  the  green. 
The  use  of  an  ordinary'  Mazda  lamp  behind  a  white  screen 
clarifies  the  end-point  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  use 
of  this  device  is  recommended  for  all  samples  containing 
3  per  cent  or  more  of  chromium. 

Molybdenum  has  been  present  in  tests  to  the  extent  of 
10  per  cent,  and  apparently  interferes  in  no  appreciable 
manner.  As  the  reduction  of  the  vanadium  by  hydrochloric 
acid  is  selective  with  respect  to  molybdenum,  this  element 
remains  in  the  oxidized  state  and  is  not  affected  by  per- 
manganate under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  titration. 

Cobalt  and  nickel  have  been  added  in  amounts  up  to  5 
per  cent  of  each,  the  only  effect  being  the  production  of  a 


slight  green  color. 
Elements 


whose  phosphates  are  insoluble,  or  partly  so, 
under  the  given  conditions,  notably  uranium,  titanium, 
and  zirconium,  cloud  the  solution,  but  do  not  otherwise 
interfere.  If  present  in  appreciable  amounts  the  precipi- 
tates may  be  removed  by  filtration. 

'  Rtctivcd  March  18.  1921. 
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By  far  the  most  important  effect  of  the  ammonium  phos- 
phate is  that  of  converting  any  excess  hydrochloric  acid 
present,  above  the  amount  actually  needed  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  reaction,  into  the  less  highly  ionized  phosphoric 
acid,  and  thus  minimizing  the  danger  of  action  between 
the  excess  acid  and  the  potassium  permanganate.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  directions  for  the  final  acidi- 
fication of  the  solution  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  if  uniform 
results  are  to  be  expected.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  excessive  cold  slows  the  reaction  unnecessarily.  If 
conducted  at  20°  C,  however,  the  reaction  proceeds  with  a 
rapidity  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  end-point 
does  not  disappear,  as  is  the  case  in  titrating  cold  sulfuric 
acid  solutions,  so  slowly  as  to  leave  doubt  as  to  the 
end  of  the  reaction,  but  becomes  permanent  at  once. 

Solution  or  the  Sample 

steel — Weigh  2  g.  of  drillings  or  millings  into  a  500-cc. 
Erlenmeycr  flask,  cover  with  60  cc.  1  :  1  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  heat  until  all  action  ceases.  Remove  from  the  hot 
plate,  add  5  cc.  strong  nitric  acid,  and  boil  down  to  10  cc. 


ores— Weigh  1  to  5  g.,  depending  upon  the 
content,  into  a  600-cc.  beaker,  digest  with  60  cc.  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  until  the  soluble  portion  is  .dissolved,  add 
5  cc  strong  nitric  acid  and  2  cc.  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  evap- 
orate to  dryness.  .-, 

ferrovanadil'm — Weigh  out  0.5  g.  of  the  100-mesh  pow- 
der into  a  600-cc.  beaker,  cover  with  a  watch  glass,  and 
odd  carefully  5  to  10  cc.  Btrong  nitric  acid.  Add  2  oc.  of 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  heat.  When  violent  action  has  ceased, 
add  40  cc.  strong  hydrocldoric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dry- 


Reduction  op  the  Vanadium 


To  the  sample  prepared  as  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
add  40  cc.  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  10  cc. 
The  nitric  acid  is  thus  completely  expelled,  and  the  vana- 
dium partly  reduced.  Add  40  cc.  more  of  the  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  again  evaporate  to  10  cc.  The  vanadium 
is  completely  reduced,  and  the  acidity  greatly  lessened. 
Add  60  cc.  distilled  water,  and  filter,  using  suction,  through 
a  0.5-in.  crushed,  ashless,  paper  plug.  Wash  five  times, 
using  15  cc.  of  cold  distilled  water  for  each  washing.  Any 
tungsten  or  tantalum  which  the 6ample  contained  is  now  re- 
moved. Transfer  the  clear  filtrate  to  the  original  container, 
and  add  60  cc.  of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  phos- 
phate. Add  ammonia  drop  by  drop  until  a  bulky  precipitate 
of  ferricphosphate  appears.  Add,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  1  : 1 
hydrochloric  acid  until  the  precipitate  just  clears;  then  add  2 
cc  in  excess.  In  the  case  of  ferrovanadium,  where  the  color 
of  large  amounts  of  vanadium  in  the  nearly  neutral  solution 
appears  as  a  very  deep  orange  color,  reduce  the  color  by  add- 
ing 10  cc.  1  :  1  sulfuric  acid.  If  the  color  still  appears  deep 
enough  to  obscure  the  end-point,  add  10  cc.  more  of  the 
ammonium  phosphate  and  10  cc.  more  1  :  1  sulfuric  acid. 

Prepare  a  beaker  (600-cc.)  by  etching  a  line  at  the  300-cc. 
mark.  Just  prior  to  titration  transfer  the  solution  to  this 
vessel,  and  dilute  to  the  mark. 

Titration 

Run  in  the  standard  potassium  permanganate  until  two 
drops  produce  the  first  permanent  pink.  Blanks,  made  up 
to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  material 
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examination,  are  to  be  carried  through  parallel  with  each 
series  of  testa,  and  the  amount  of  permanganate  required 
by  tho  blank  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  required 
to  titrate  each  sample.  Blanks  on  some  materials,  especially 
those  containing  chromium,  will  be  quite  large,  but  they 
are  accurate,  and  may  be  deducted  with  confidence. 

standard  pehmanganate  soi.dtion — The  standard  potas- 
sium  permanganate  solution  is  0.0392156  AT  and  is  made  up 
as  follows: 

Potauium  permanganate  3  J  c. 

Sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  5  0  t. 

Distilled  water  to  make   2000  ce. 

To  standardize  this  solution,  weigh  0.1314  g.  of  Bureau 
of  Standards  sodium  oxalate  into  a  400-cc.  beaker,  and  cover 
with  200  cc.  distilled  water  at  80°  C.  Add  10  cc.  1  :  1  sul- 
furic acid,  and  titrate  slowly  with  the  permanganate  solution 
until  the  further  addition  of  a  single  drop  produces  a  faint 
permanent  pink.  Match  this  color  in  another  beaker  con- 
taining the  same  amounts  of  water  and  acid.  Deduct  the 
amount  of  permanganate  needed  to  produce  the  end-point 
from  that  used  in  the  titration  of  the  oxalate.   The  result 


should  be  exactly  50  cc.  If  necessary,  adjust  the  solution 
and  re-standardize.  One  cc.  of  this  solution  is  equal  to 
exactly  0.002  g.  of  vanadium. 

The  author  has  little  confidence  in  the  so-called  "practical 
test"  method  of  standardization,  except  as  it  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  theoretical  values.  If  results  and  theory 
do  not  agree,  something,  it  would  seem,  is  decidedly  wrong 
with  either  the  process  or  the  standard  used.  We  believe 
the  standardization  with  sodium  oxalate  establishes  with 
certainty  the  vanadium  value  of  the  permanganate.  We 
are,  however,  careful  to  run,  parallel  with  each  series  of 
testa,  a  standard  sample,  as  a  check  upon  the  work. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion,  that  a  rigid  comparison  of 
the  new  method  with  that  of  Blair,  as  modified  by  the  Amer- 
ican Vanadium  Co.,1  with  Cain's  phosphomolybdate  method^ 
and  with  the  method  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  brings 
out  an  excellent  agreement.  In  the  particular  case  of  the 
high-speed  steel  mentioned  in  the  introduction  the  new  method 
gives  1.53  to  1.55  per  cent  vanadium,  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment No.  50  Standard  (0.756  per  cent),  0.75  to  0.77  even 
with  ordinary  care.  The  blank,  in  these  instances,  was, 
found  to  be  quite  high,  from  1.9  to  2.0  cc. 


The  Gold  Number  of  Commercial  Gelatins1 51 

By  Felix  A.  Elliott  and  S.  E.  Sbeppard 

Eastman  Kodai  Co.,  RocimsTua.  N.  Y. 

As  part  of  an  inquiry  into  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  gelatins  it  was  of  interest  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  gelatins  could  be  classified  by  the  variation  of  their 
gold  numbers. 

Zsigmondy4  has  defined  the  gold  number  of  colloids  as 
the  number  of  milligrams  of  colloid  necessary  just  to  prevent 
the  precipitation  of  10  cc.  of  standard  gold  solution  by  1  cc. 
of  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution. 


Preparation  of  Gold  HrDno&OL 

A  well-prepared  gold  solution  should  not  appear  turbid 
in  reflected  or  transmitted  light  and  should  appear  deep  red 
in  a  thickness  of  6  to  7  cm.  It  will  withstand  heating  to 
boiling  without  precipitation.  A  turbidity  noticed  in  di- 
rect reflected  light  is  caused  by  particles  larger  than  the 
average  and  indicates  an  inhomogeneity  of  the  solution. 
Under  the  ultramicroscope  a  well-prepared  solution  exhibits 
a  lively  Brownian  movement.  The  presence  of  an  unresolv- 
able  hazy  background  indicates  a  considerable  number  of 
amicroscopic  particles  generally  tolerated,  but  large  yellow 
flashes  in  any  great  number  across  the  field  condemn  the 
solution,  as  these  are  caused  by  the  larger,  undesirable  gold 
particles. 

Many  methods  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  on  the 
preparation  of  gold  solutions,  but  Zsigmondy's  is  very  simple 
and  satisfactory  for  this  work.  Very  pure  water  ia  obtained 
by  distilling  water  twice  in  a  block  tin  still  with  a  block  tin 
coil  condenser.  Water  with  a  conductivity  of  1.2  X  10"' 
was  easily  obtained  and  was  satisfactory  when  used.  The 
next  precaution  is  to  make  all  glassware  to  be  used  in  the  prep- 
aration chemically  as  well  as  physically  clean.  Zsigmondy 
i  on  Jena  resistance  glass,  but  four  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
:es  were  used  when  properly  cleaned,  with  excellent 
results.    Three  solutions  are  necessary:  (1)  6  g.  AuClj.HCl.- 
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3H.;0  dissolved  and  made  up  to  one  liter  with  conductivity 
water;  (2)  one  liter  of  0.1S  Ar  K-CO,  solution;  and  (3)  a  0.3 
per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde. 

According  to  Zsigmondy,  120  cc.  of  water  prepared  as 
above  is  heated  and  2.5  ce.  of  gold  chloride  solution  ate 
added,  then  3.">  cc.  K3C03  solution.  This  is  stirred  lo 
insure  uniformity  and  heated  to  100°  C.  It  is  removed 
from  the  heater  and  3  to  5  cc.  of  the  formaldehyde  solution 
are  added  wi»h  lively  stirring. 

A  much  smaller  amount  of  formaldehyde  solution  was 
found  sufficient.  This  had  been  observed  by  L.  W.  Eberlin 
in  this  laboratory  in  1914,  but  it  was  not  known  whether 
this  variation  was  due  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  formaldehyde.  The  more  recent  work  lias  shown  tliat 
the  amount  necessary  is  a  function  of  the  rate  of  addition 
(roughly  inversely  proportional).  If  the  formaldehyde  is 
added  (0.5  per  cent  solution)  a  drop  at  a  time  and  well  stirred 
after  each  addition,  this  procedure  followed  until  the  solution 
begins  to  show  a  faint  red  tinge,  and  the  additions  now  made 
only  after  a  further  color  change  is  no  longer  produced  by 
the  previous  drop,  a  deep  red  and  extremely  clear  solution 
will  be  obtained.  This  solution  was  made  up  in  lots  of  2 
liters  to  insure  maximum  uniformity  throughout  many 
tests,  and  about  2  cc.  of  0.3  per  cent  formaldehyde  were 
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Preparation  of  Gelatin  Solutions 
So-called  hard,  medium,  and  soft  gelatins  were  tested. 
The  solutions  were  all  made  up  with  conductivity  water 
at  50"  C,  each  being  heated  4  hrs.  to  complete  equilibrium. 
After  slow  cooling  to  20°  these  solutions  were  diluted  to 
0.001  per  cent.  A  series  in  four  steps  was  formed  and  the 
gold  hydrosol  added,  followed  bythe  sodium  chloride  solution. 

In  Table  I  are  shown  representative  data  obtained  with 
seventeen  different  commercial  gelatins  of  the  three  classes 
on  the  market,  soft,  medium,  and  hard.  The  data  for  the 
five  samples  quoted  arc  representative  of  the  different  classes. 
The  two  color  changes  under  each  concentration  are,  first, 
the  immediate  color  and,  second,  that  observed  after  24  hrs. 

1  See  Scott,  "  Staodard  Methods  of  Chemical  Analysis."  p.  27S. 
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Tamlc  I 

Samfli            Millickams  or  Okiatin  ("hkd  Chaiactr* 

No.              0.005            0  015            0  015  or  Uklatim 

1  HP             SP-P            VSP-P  Soft 

2  BP               VP            VSP-P  Hard 
*                  B-P                P-P                SP-P  Soft 

fl                 BP              IIP                HP  Medium 

9               BV-P            SP-P            VSP  P  Medium 

B  Blue.  P  Purple.  SP  Slightly  Purple.  R  Red.  BV  Bluuh  Violet.  VSP  Very 

■Slightly  Purple.  VLP  Very  Light  Purple.  V  Violet. 

The  data  showing  the  actual  color  changes  with  increasing 
concentrations  for  each  sample,  while  interesting,  are  omitted 
to  save  space.  The  gelatins  foil  roughly  into  three  classes. 
The  first  class  had  a  gold  number  of  0.005  to  0.010  and  con- 
tained Samples  1,3,  9,  and  17.  Class  2  had  a  gold  number 
of  0.010  to  0.015  and  contained  Samples  2,  4,  5,  7,  10,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  and  15.  Class  3.  with  a  numlwr  of  about  0.015, 
was  made  up  of  Samples  6,  8,  and  10. 

Tahlb  II 

(1  per  cent  solution,  4  hrs.  at  50«  C  ) 
Milligram,  of  gelatin'  0  55    0  AO    0.15    0  *1    015  010 

ltnnm1i.tr  color  LP    VLP      PV     VPV       B  U 

Color  after:*  hrs  >  LP      LP      LP      LP        B  PB 

1  The  residual  color,  when  different  front  that  produced  immediately 
after  the  addition  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution,  indicates  that  the  precipi- 
tation equilibrium  t»  reached  alowly  and  that  a  fraction  of  the  gold  is  protec- 
ted before  the  precipitation  i«  complete 

*  Intervening  concentrations  uf  rrUtill  were  tried  but  the»e  data  are 
omitted  to  save  space.  Only  the  concentrations  are  citrd  at  which  distinct 
color  differences  were  ohvrvcd. 

It  was,  of  course,  known  that  there  is  not  great  precision 
in  the  differentiation  between  hard,  medium,  and  soft  gela- 
tins even  from  the  same  maker,  so  that  it  was  not  surprising 
to  find  no  agreement  at  all  between  numbers  in  Classes  1, 
2, and  3,  ami  nuinlxTs  classed  as  hard,  soft,  and  medium. 

As  thin  classification  is  too  coarse  to  lie  of  value,  a  more 
exact  differentiation  was  sought.  Preliminary  work  idong 
this  line  showed  that  there  are  three  factors  to  be  controlled 
very  carefully: 

1 —  The  amount  ami  the  decree  of  heating. 

2—  The  concentration  at  which  the  Rc'atin  solution  is  hcaterl. 

3—  The  time  of  ai<m>!,  i.  e.,  the  time  the  so'.ut  on  is  allowed 
to  stand  after  having  been  made. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mere  classification  is  of  little  scientific 
interest  consideration  will  l>e  given  only  to  the  control  and 
influence  of  these  three  factors. 

For  this  part  of  the  investigation,  Sample  14,  a  granulated 
gelatin,  was  selected,  thus  insuring  maximum  uniformity 
and  ease  of  working.  Three  widely  separated  concentrations 
were  selected,  and  all  experiments  wen-  made  with  solutions 
at  these  strengths,  viz.,  1,  0.01,  and  0.001  per  cent.  This 
range  would  bring  out  the  effect  of  concentration  on  pro- 
tective action  as  denoted  by  the  gold  number.  Solutions 
at  these  three  concentrations  were  made  up  in  throe  different 
ways: 

1 —  By  making  the  solutions  up  directly  without  subsequent 
dilution,  as  1  g.  gelatin  to  100  cc.  solution  for  a  1  per  cent  solu- 
tion, to  be  heated  for  4  hrs.  at  50"  C.  to  establish  equilibrium 
and  cooled  in  a  water  bath  at  20°.  at  which  temperature  all 
gold  numbers  were  determined. 

2 —  By  making  an  original  solution  of  1  per  cent,  heating  at 
50"  for  4  hrs.,  cooling  and  diluting  to  0.01  and  0.001  per  cent 
at  20". 

3 —  By  making  the  original  solution  of  1  per  cent  at  50",  heat- 
ing for  4  hrs.,  and  making  further  dilutions  of  0.01  and  0.001 
per  cent  at  50s,  with  a  further  2-hr.  heating  to  equilibrium  and 
cooling  at  20*. 

The  results  shown  in  the  condensed  Table  III  clearly 
indicate  that  the  gold  number  decreases  with  decreasing 
concentrations,  that  is.  the  protective  action  of  the  gelatin 
increases  with  decreasing  concentrations.  This  is  in  agree- 
ment wtth  the  work  of  W.  Mem.'   The  protective  action 

•Z.  tkyiik.  Cktm..  «4  (1900).  129. 


TAB1.B  III— St'MHASY  or  DATA 
OF  SOLL'TIOK 

Gritted 


1.0 

o.oi 

0.00! 

o  oi 

o  001 

o  01 
o.ooi 


DiluUd  1  SO* 


0.15 
0.030 
to  0.015 

0  0078 
0.02 

0.0075 
0.02 


is  not  increased  by  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  gelatin,  but 
as  the  concentration  is  lowered  the  state  of  division  of  the 
gelatin  present  is  altered.  At  high  concentrations  tlwre  is 
a  majority  of  large  particles  with  some  smaller  particles 
also;  at  low  concentrations,  a  majority  of  very  fine  particles 
and  very  few  of  the  larger  particles.  According  to  Meni's 
theory  the  larger  particles  exert  very  little,  if  any,  protective 
action  (schuteirirkvng)-  His  data  and  those  here  reported 
are  in  good  agreement,  tending  to  verify  this  theory.  He 
further  proved  (and  our  ultramieroscopic  observations  corrob- 
orate him)  that  the  amicrons  actually  do  increase  in  pro- 
portion as  the  concentration  is  decreased.  The  slow  in- 
crease in  size  of  particles  which  occurs  at  room  temperature 
when  gelatin  solutions  ''set"  to  a  gel  and  even  in  the  dilute 
solutions  which  do  not  congeal  is  due  to  a  lag  in  adjustment 
of  equilibrium  which  increases  with  dilution.  Taking  this 
into  consideration,  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  aging  is  the 
agglomeration  of  amicrons  forming  larger  particles,  thus 
lowering  the  protective  action.  This  accounts  for  a  gold 
number  of  about  0.020  obtained  for  the  0.001  per  cent  solu- 
tions no  matter  how  they  had  been  prepared.  The  0.001 
per  cent  solutions  had  stood  2  days  after  having  been  made 
and  had  doubtless  had  time  to  agglomerate. 

The  temperature  of  dilution  seems  to  have  very  little 
effect,  at  least  within  the  range  observed,  and  it  is  improbable 
that,  from  20°  to  10011  any  difference  would  be  noticed,  be- 
cause complete  cooling  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  20° 
would  tend,  at  identical  concentrations,  to  give  similar  dis- 
tribution of  small  and  large  particles  If  the  gold  numbers 
were  determined  at  the  dilution  temperatures  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  difference. 

Summary 

1 —  Modifications  of  Zsigmondy's  method  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  deep  red,  highly  homogeneous,  gold  hydrosoLs  are 
given  which  make  the  preparation  both  easier  and  more 
certain. 

2—  Seventeen  different  gelatins  of  all  grades  and  methods 
of  manufacture  were  shown  to  differ  but  little  in  their  pro- 
tective action. 

3—  The  classification  thus  made  possible  is  too  rough,  and 
moreover  does  not  bear  any  simple  relation  to  I " 
of  chief  interest  to  users  of  gelatins. 

4 —  It  has  been  shown  that  the  gold  number 
as  the  concentration  decreases. 

5—  It  has  been  shown  that  the  gold  number  i 
longer  the  gelatin  solution  stands  or  "ages"  after  it  has  1 
made. 

6 —  The  method  of  making  the  solutions  was  inv 
and  the  effect  of  cooking  for  different  times  and  temperatures 
indicated. 

7 —  The  state  of  subdivision  of  gelatin  solutions  was  very 
definitely  indicated  by  these  gold  numbers  and  by  ultrami- 
eroscopic observations.  These  solutions  were  shown  to 
contain  varying  proportions  of  large  and  small  particles, 
depending  on  the  temperature  at  which  they  were  in  equilib- 
rium, there  being  a  predominance  of  large  particles  at  lower 
temperatures. 
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LABORATORY  AND  PLANT 


Distillation  Apparatus' 

By  Paul  Gross  and  Alexander  H.  Wright 

Chemical  Labobatobiss  o»  Tbikity  Coll  so  k,  Duiham,  N.  C,  and  Qunih  I'wmsii*.  Kiimt»>,  Qhtauo 

The  different  types  of  apparatus  herein  described  have 
been  devised  from  time  to  time  to  meet  experimental  situa- 
tions arising  in  the  course  of  the  authors'  work.  For  some  of 
these  no  originality  other  than  that  of  form  is  claimed. 
Their  usefulness  and  simplicity,  together  with  the  general 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  them,  is  deemed  sufficient 
for  recording  them. 


FRACTIONATING  COLUMN 

Anyone  who  has  had  to  perform  the  frequent  fractional 
distillations  incident  to  the  laboratory  preparation  of  pure 
organic  chemicals  has  felt  the  need  for  a  fractionating  column 
which  was  of  good  efficiency,  and  at  the  same  time  strong, 
simple  of  construction,  easy  to  make  or  buy,  and  which  could 
be  quickly  and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  set  up.  The  still 
described  below  answers  these  requirements. 

It  consists  of  a  straight  tube  A  (Fig.  1)  with  a  series  of 
small  bulbs  sucked  in  on  opposite  sides,  each  pair  of  bulbs 
lying  between  the  pair  next  alxne  and  below.  The  bulbs, 
being  thin,  permit  of  rapid  heat  exchange  with  the  air  outside. 
Their  large  area,  together  with  the  baffling  of  the  ascending 
vapors  by  the  alternately  projecting  bulbs,  brings  about  a 
thorough  contact  between  the  liquid  as  a  thin  film  and  the 
rising  vapor.  These  provide  the  necessary  conditions'  for 
efficient  separation. 

„  If  made  of  Pyrcx  gl.iss  and  sealed  to  a  flask 

I  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  this  makes  a  durable, 

<T  x>.  efficient  still.  The  thin  bulbs  arc  well  protec- 
ted. There  is  a  free  passageway  down  through 
the  tube,  which  makes  cleaning  and  draining 
easy,  and  there  are  no  movable  parts  to  lose 
or  break.  The  cylindrical  profile  permits  of 
fastening  as  with  an  ordinary  straight  glass 
tube,  with  clamps  at  appropriate  points.' 
The  symmetrical  bulbs  will  stand  the  lowest 
pressure  without  breaking,  thus  making  the 
!  still  available  for  fractionations  in  vacuo.' 

The  efficiency  of  one  of  these  columns 
(Table  I)  was  determined  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  50  g.  each  of  purified  bcnaene 
(b.  p.  80.20°  =*=  0.0.5°,  f.  p.  5.50°)  and  toluene 
(b.  p.  110.60°  ^  0.05°)  as  recommended  by 
The  weights  of  the  fractions  between  definite 
boiling  temperatures  were  determined.  The  usual  correc- 
tions for  pressure  and  thermometers  were  made. 

The  data  are  for  a  tube  of  Pyrcx  glass  62  cm.  long  and  2 
cm.  in  diameter,  having  42  pairs  of  bulbs  which  approximated 
to  three-fourths  spheres  of  1  cm.  in  diameter.  This  was 
sealed  2.3  cm.  down  the  neck  of  a  250-cc.  Pyrex  distilling 
flask,  and  was  provided  with  a  delivery  tube  4  cm.  from  the 

1  Received  November  33.  1030. 

•  Youf.  -Fractional  Distillation."  IMS,  15S.  London. 

'  Compare  Merriman,  J.Cktm.  Sot.,  M  (1011).  904,  who  states,  with 
reference  to  ordinary  types  of  column,  "a  loaf  fractionating  column  is  a 
heavy  piece  of  apparatus,  aod  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  undesirable 
that  any  part  of  its  weight  should  be  borne  by  a  clamp." 

•  Noyes  and  Skinner,  J.  Am.  Chtm.  So*..  St  (1017),  3718,  describe  a 
fractionating  column  for  distillation  under  diminished  pressure,  the  prlo- 

t  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  one  described  above. 

as'that  of  Roberts.  Cos.".  rsnZTw  (MIO™  908.  might 
•ed  here,  bnt  for  the  lack  of  the  necessary  data  for  the 
of  column  with  which  it  is 
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'  Residue  remaining  in  i 

top.  This  represents  an  average  column  of  this  type  which, 
though  not  the  most  efficient,  is  yet  the  handiest  for  all- 
round  use. 

COMPARISON    WITH  OTHER  TYPES  OF  Coi.l'MNS 

To  obtain  a  more  quantitative  comparison  between  the 
various  stills,  each  of  t lie  figures  for  the  per  cent  of  total 
distillate  in  Column  3  of  Table  I  were  plotted  against  the 
final  temperature  at  which  the  fraction  was  collected.  Curve 
B  in  Fig.  2  represents  these  results,  while  the  other  curves 
represent  the  results  obtained  by  Young  for  two  of  his  types 
of  stillhead:  Curve  C,  the  rod  and  disk,  and  Curve  A,  the  pear. 
The  figures  given  are  for  stills  of  the  same  length  as  that 
used  here. 


«  e~  

.■KISS 

...A 

*  -  -*  c 
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r 
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1  5 

5  ; 

Fio.  2 

The  broken  line  DEHFG  in  Fig.  2  would  represent  a  still 
which  was  100  per  cent  efficient.  That  is,  the  curve  would 
be  identical  with  DEHFG,  and  the  area  between  them  sero. 
The  beniene  would  all  distil  at  80.2°.  The  boiling  point 
would  then  rise  abruptly  to  110.6°  and  the  toluene  would 
distil  off.  In  a  given  case  the  area  included  between  the 
first  half  of  a  curve  and  DEH  plus  that  between  HFG  and 
the  second  half  is  a  quantitative  comparative  measure  of  the 
still's  efficiency.  The  smaller  the  areas  the  more  efficient  the 
still.  The  values  of  these  areas  from  Fig.  2  are  given  (in 
arbitrary  units)  in  Table  II. 

Tabls  II 
Area  under 


Rod  and  Disk 
Gro»s  and  W'r.nht 
Pear 


2.0 
2  4421 
2.3016 


Arr»  sbove 
Second  Half 
1.2027 
1.1110 
0  8120 


Total 
3.9025 
l  .'.VI! 
3.1130 


As  the  figures  indicate,  the  efficiency  of  our  column  lies 
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between  that  of  the  rod  and  disk  and  the  pear  of  equal  length. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  column  represents 
one  for  average  use  and  is  not  the  most  effi- 

s~      ..        cient  that  could  be  made  of  this  type.  Also 

|  it  is  constructed  of  different  glass. 

'•  This  method  of  making  a  quantitative  com- 

parison by  means  of  the  areas  under  the 
curves  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  given  here  for  the 

\t   first  time,  although  it  follows  logically  from 

Young s  discussion.1 

PROTECTION  OP  CORKS 

It  is  very  often  necessary  to  fractionate 
liquids,  the  vaj*>rs  of  which  either  attack  or 
exert  a  solvent  action  on  cork  or  rubber 
stoppers.  The  usual  methods  of  wrapping 
the  stopper  with  tin  or  silver  foil  arc  only  oc- 
casionally successful,  and  sometimes  (as  with 
high-boiling  corrosive  liquids  like  chloroacetic 
acid)  fail  utterly,  necessitating  recourse  to 
expensive  all-glass  stills. 

The  device  shown  in  Fig.  3  overcomes  this 
difficulty.  It  consists  of  a  small  ball  con- 
denser which  condenses  the  hot  vapor  and  keeps  it  from 
reaching  the  stopper.  If  the  bulb  is  blown  from  Pyrex 
tubing  or  other  good  grade  of  glass  no  fear  need  l>e  enter- 
tained of  its  cracking  on  account  of  the  temperature  ex- 
tremes to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  works  admirably,  for 
example,  in  protecting  the  lower  stopper  in  the  flask  in  such 
an  apparatus  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

MICRO  DISTILLIMO  PL  ASK 

Occasion  often  arises  to  distil  and  determine  the  boiling 
point  of  as  little  as  from  0.5  to  2  cc.  of  liquid.  If  the  liquid 
is  pure  the  value  can  readily  l>e  determined  by  the  submerged 
bulblet  method. 3  In  most  cases,  however,  the  liquid  is  a 
mixture,  and  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  constituents  and 
to  learn  the  boiling  points  of  the  fractions  to  aid  in  their 
identification.  The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  4  consists  of  a 
small  bulb,  A,  about  1  cm.  in  diameter,  with  a  side  tube,  H, 

sealed  to  it,  which  is  the  inner 
tube  of  the  condenser  C.  In 
the  top  of  A  is  a  narrow  well, 
about  0.5  cm.  deep,  made  by 
softening  the  top  of  the  bulb 
and  pushing  in  with  a  charred 
wood  sliver.  In  this  well  is  put 
a  drop  of  mercury  about  1  mm. 
deep,  into  which  dips  the  tip 
of  a  copper-constant  in  thermo- 
couple.' The  couple  is  best 
calibrated  in  the  still  by  means 
of  liquids  of  known  boiling 
points. 

RECOVER  POR  VACUUM  FRACTIONATION S 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
changing  receivers  in  a  vacuum  distillation  without  altering 
the  pressure  of  the  system.  These  are  of  two  types:  the 
first  employing  a  by-pass  controlled  by  stopcocks.'    In  the 

■  Loc.  cit,,  158. 

*  Smith  »od  Mcniiea.  J.  Am.  Chem  Soc.,  SI  (1010).  897. 

•  Constructed  iu  recommended  by  White,  J.Am.  Ckem.  Soc..  Si  (191 4J , 
1808.  2011.  2202,  and  Adams,  Ibid  .  H  (1014),  72.  Instead  of  using  ui, 
elaborate  potentiometer,  if  great  accuracy  is  not  desired,  there  may  be  ustj 

r.  c*  better,  one  of  the  numerous  compact.  | 


Fig.  4 


Lamb  to  a 
tOOt,  337. 
though  the  only  one 
efficiently. 


by  Professor  A  B. 
by  Palomaa,  Cktm.-Ztt., 
however,  to  be  generally  unknown,  al- 


L.  A 


Fig  6 


second  type  (Bruhl,  Bredt,  Oautier)  the  receivers  are  rotated 
(by  means  of  a  lubricated  joint  or  connection)  beneath  the 
common  spout  delivering  the  distillate.  Those  of  the  first 
type  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  new  receiver  must  be 

exhausted  to  the  same  pres- 
sure as  the  system,  and  they 
involve  all  the  troubles  at  tend- 
dant  on  the  use  of  a  number 
of  stopcocks  blown  in  a  closed 
glass  ring  which  is  easily  frac- 
tured. 

The  second  type  is  more- 
convenient,  but  at  low  press- 
ures it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  keep  the  complicated  mov- 
ing joint  or  connection  airtight 
and  in  proper  alignment.  In 
the  receiver  shown  in  Fig.  5 
these  objections  are  eliminated. 
In  the  desiccator,  A. the  revolv- 
ing funnel,  F,  receives  the 
distillate  from  G  and  is  turned  to  the  appropriate  receiver  from 
without  by  the  strong  magnet,  M,  acting  on  the  iron  wire 
armature,  II.    Tube  C  governs  the  vacuum. 

VACUUM  OAOE 

Since  for  some  substances  the  increase  of  vapor  pressure 
with  temperature  is  so  slow,  in  a  vacuum  distillation  a  change 
of  as  much  as  a  degree  in  boiling  temperature  may  (especially 
at  low  pressures)  result  from  a  millimeter  change  in  pressure. 
If  the  definition  of  the  temperature  is  to  be  made  to  0.1°, 
as  is  sometimes  necessary  in  a  fractional  vacuum  distillation, 
the  pressure  must  be  measured  to  0.1  mm.  The  ordinary 
absolute  manometer  is  not  eaiwble  of  this  accuracy  unless 
great  pains  are  taken  with  its  construction  and  filling,  and 
special  adjuncts  (such  as  a  vernier)  are  provided  to  aid  thi- 
eve in  estimating  the  tenths  of  a  millimeter.  The  gage 
illustrated  in  Fig.  6  is  a  modified  McLeod  gage,  but  has 
several  advantages  (for  the  purpose  in 
hand)  over  the  usual  forms  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  quick  operating,  direct  read 
ing,  and  simple  in  construction.  The 
10-cc.  pipet  A  (closed  at  C)  is  cali- 
brated so  that  volume  v  between  C 
and  H  is  one-eleventh  of  the  volume 
V  between  C  and  K.  At  D  a  leveling 
tube  F  at  least  90  cm.  long  is  connec- 
ted. The  side  tube  B  is  30  to  40  cm. 
long,  and  has  a  millimeter  scale  back 
of  it  whose  0  lies  at  H.  The  leveling 
tube  F  is  filled  with  sufficient  mer- 
cury to  keep  a  seal  when  the  mercury 
stands  at  the  top  of  B.  The  system 
whose  pressure  is  to  be  measured  is 
attached  to  B.  On  raising  F  till  the 
mercury  stands  at  H  in  CH,  the 
height  HI  in  cm.  is  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure in  millimeters.  By  reading  HI  to 
0.5  mm.,  the  pressure  is  given  to 
0.05  mm. 

The  principle  of  the  gage  and  its  calibration  is  as  follows: 
Let  P  be  the  pressure  in  the  system  to  be  measured.  Before 
raising  F  this  will  also  be  the  pressure  in  A.  On  raising  F 
a  volume  of  gas  V  is  trapped  in  A,  and  its  compression  to 
volume  v  forces  the  mercury  up  in  B  to  I.  Let  the  pressure 
in  t'  be  p.  This  is  greater  than  that  in  the  system  by  the 
height  HI  cm.  of  mercury.   Then  by  the  gas  laws: 


Fio.  6 
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pv  -PV 
and  p  -PV> 
AlsoHI-J.—  P 

.  -.Hl-PfV/p-l) 
By  the  calibration  V/r-11 
.  HI  =  P(11  — 1) 
and  P  =  HI  10 

Therefore,  the  height  HI,  in  centimeters,  is  equal  to  the 


pressure  in  millimeters.  It  is  obvious  that  by  changing  the 
ratio  V,  v  the  sensitivity  of  the  gage  can  be  changed.  Also 
in  a  given  instrument  two  or  more  marks  on  CH  with  the 
accompanying  knowledge  of  the  volume  ratios  will  increase 
the  range  of  the  gage.  The  one  described  will,  however,  be 
found  the  most  convenient  for  general  use,  reading  to  0.1 
mm.  or  better,  up  to  30  mm.,  thus  covering  the  range  for 
most  vacuum  distillation. 


The  Consistency  of  Starch  and  Dextrin  Pastes" 

By  Window  H.  Herschel  and  Cart  Bcrgquiat 

U.  S.  Duksau  or  Standasds    Washington.  I>.  C. 


Thi3  paper  describes  a  preliminary  investigation  for  the 
best  method  for  determining  tho  consistency  of  starch  and 
dextrin  pastes.  While  the  results  of  tests  are  given,  it  is 
realized  that  they  are  approximate,  and  serve  rather  to  show 
the  value  of  the  method  employed  than  to  indicate  the  exact 
qualities  of  the  materials. 

There  are  a  great  many  substances  which  are  not  fluid 
enough  to  run  through  a  viscometer  under  hydrostatic  head, 
as  in  the  well-known  instruments  of  Saybolt  and  Engler,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  are  not  hard  enough  to  be  subjected 
to  the  Brinell  test  which  is  used  for  metals.  Thus  there  are  a 
variety  of  substances  for  which  no  standard  method  of  measur- 
ing consistency  is  available,  although  many  tests  have  been 
proposed.  The  term  consistency  is  used  to  designate  the 
degree  of  firmness  or  cohesion,  and  is  applicable  both  to  the 
viscosity  of  a  liquid  or  to  the  plasticity  of  a  plastic  solid. 

A  number  of  kinds  of  penetrometer  are  in  use  for  testing 
asphalt,1  and  other  instruments  which  might  be  nun!  H  ait-il 
are  the  Lcglcr  consistometcr<  and  the  consistency  tester  of 
Hubbard  and  Pritchard.'  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  instruments  could  be  used  to 
distinguish  between  a  plastic  and  a  viscous  substance,  a 
distinction  which  must  be  made  if  a  clear  idea  of  consistency 
is  to  be  obtained. 

The   Distinction  between  a  Plastic  and  a  Viscous 
Substance 

The  word  plasticity  is  not  always  used  with  the  same  sig- 
nificance. According  to  Bingham,'  plasticity  is  a  measure  of 
the  consistency  at  a  given  time,  while,  as  pointed  out  by  Em- 
ley,7  the  plasticity  of  plasters  and  mortars  depends  upon  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  can  be  worked,  and  "con- 
sistency has  little  influence  on  plasticity."  In  this  paper  the 
usage  of  Bingham  will  be  followed,  and  plasticity  considered 
as  independent  of  the  change  of  consistency  with  time.  Thus 
with  plasticity,  as  with  viscosity,  a  constant  consistency 
during  the  time  of  test  is  assumed,  although  it  is  admitted 
that  with  some  substances  this  assumption  may  be  in  error. 
It  is  known  that  lubricating  greases  may  be  forced  through  a 
capillary  tube  with  greater  ease  the  second  time  than  the  first, 
thus  showing  a  softening  of  the  grease  as  a  result  of  a  breaking 
down  of  the  structure,  and  undoubtedly  this  same  action 
may  take  place  with  other  substances. 

The  difference  between  a  viscous  and  a  plastic  substance 
may  be  seen  in  its  behavior  when  subjected  to  successive  pres- 
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sures  of  increasing  intensity.  For  a  viscous  liquid  and  a  given 
capillary,  the  flow  is  proportional  to  the  pressure.  With  a 
plastic  substance  (which  may  be  considered  a  soft  solid)  the 
flow  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  in  excess  of  a  limiting 
amount  obtained  by  graphical  extrapolation.  If  it  is  as- 
sumed that 


where  /  is  the  "yield  shear  value,"  and  2  and  d  are  the  length 
and  diameter,  respectively,  of  the  capillary;  and  similarly 


where  F  is  the  shear  due  to  the  total  pressure  P;  then,  in 
general,  with  a  viscous  liquid  flow  is  proportional  to  F,  and 
with  a  plastic  substance  flow  is  proportional  to  F  —  /. 

The  practical  significance  of  the  yield  shear  value  for 
material  such  as  paint,  which  is  applied  to  a  vertical  surface, 
is  shown  by  Table  I,  slightly  modified  from  table  given  by 
Binghnm  and  Green.1 

Tabi.b  1 — Infll'bncs  or  Consistency  uroK  Woumu  Qvalitjbs  or 
Paints.  According  to  Bingham  and  Cuben 

RlGlDlTV         Yl«I.O  SlIKAK  VALU« 


R 
Low 

/ 
Low 

WotKINO  Quality  or  Paint 
Thin  "runny"  paint 

High 

Low 

Low 

HiSh 

Will  not  run  easily,  nor  will  it  offer 
much    resistance    to    the  brush 

H.ith 

Hlrh 

Will  hare  food  body  and  covering 
power,  and  easily  "stay  put" 

The  yield  shear  value  is  thus  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  a 
substance  to  resist  moderate  forces,  such  as  the  force  of  grav- 
ity, and  adhere  to  a  vertical  surface  where  a  liquid,  even  when 
very  viscous,  would  gradually  trickle  down.  Rigidity  is  the 
term  proposed  by  Bingham  for  the  property  of  a  plastic  solid 
which  corresponds  to  the  viscosity  of  a  liquid;  the  reciprocal 
of  rigidity  is  known  as  the  mobility. 

When  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  substances  to  be 
investigated  may  be  plastic,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  plastometcr 
in  which  the  rate  of  shear  may  be  varied.  This  excludes  from 
consideration  most  forma  of  viscometer,  and  leaves  the  choice 
of  an  instrument  to  be  made  between  the  variable  pressure 
capillary  instrument  of  Bingham,  and  some  form  of  rotating 
instrument,  such  as  those  of  MacMichael,1  Doolittle,'  Hayes 
and  Lewis,4  and  Stormer,'  in  which  the  speed  may  be  changed. 
Since  only  in  the  case  of  the  Bingham  instrument  has  the 
attempt  been  made  to  express  R  and  /  in  c.g.s.  units,  this 

•  Proc.  Am.  Sot.  T,U.  Ualrricl,,  19  (1919).  II.  640. 
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instrument  was  adopted  for  the  tests  to  be  described,  as 
offering  the  most  completely  developed  method  of  measuring 
plasticity. 

The  Quantitative  Measurement  or  Plasticity 

The  fundamental  equation  for  determining  viscosity  or 
rigidity  by  the  capillary  tube  method  is 

rtd*  CP— p)       \  \2pq 


R  = 


128  9  (/+X)       8ir(/  +  A) 

where  K  is  the  rigidity,  p  is  the  density  in  g.  per  c<\,  d  and 
I  are  the  diameter  and  length,  respectively,  of  the  capillary, 
in  cm.,  X  is  the  "Couettc  correction  "  which  must  be  added 
to  the  measured  length  of  tube  to  get  the  effective  length,  q 
is  the  rate  of  flow  in  cc.  per  sec.,  P  is  the  pressure  caus- 
ing flow,  in  g.  per  sq.  cm.,1  and  g  is  the  acceleration  of 
gravity  in  om.  per  sec.1  =981. 

This  equation  does  not  apply  to  turbulent  flow,1  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  turbulence  if,  with  a  very 
long  capillar}', 

vdp 
~R~ 

is  less  than  2000,  or  if  with  a  capillary  at  least 
seven  diameters  in  length,  this  ratio  is  less  than  800.  c  is  the 
velocity  in  centimeters  per  second.  With  liquids  the  yield 
shear  value  /  equals  zero,  and  the  equation  gives  (instead 
of  R)  the  viscosity  /i  in  poises,  the  c.  g.s.  unit  of  absolute 
viscosity. 

If  the  kinetic  energy  and  Couette  corrections  are  negligible, 
then  from  the  relation  between  pressures  and  shears,  Equation 
1  may  be  reduced  to 

Tgrf»  (F  —  /)  C  (P  —  P) 


R  - 


32  9  q 

where  C  is  an  instrumental  constant  which  can  be  calculated 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  capillary.  This  equation  is  how- 
ever only  an  approximation,  because,  as  shown  by  Green,' 
without  any  reference  to  any  theory  of  shearing  stresses, 

P£ 
I 

and  consequently  /,  is  only  approximately  constant  with 
different  capillaries. 

Bingham4  gives  an  equation  equivalent  to  Equation  2  but 
derived  by  an  entirely  new  method.  P>oth  methods  are  open 
to  the  same  objection,  that  they  are  based  on  an  assumed 
relation  between  pressures  and  shearing  forces  which  cannot 
be  justified,  since  p  is  always  obtained  by  extrapolation  from 
,  tests  where  there  is  considerable  flow.  We  however  accept 
2  tentatively,  as  being  the  simplest  empirical  equa- 
tion to  give  approximately  the  same  values  of  R  and  /  when 
tests  are  made  in  capillaries  of  different  dimensions. 

Apparatus 

The  Bingham  viscometer  has  been  doscril>ed  in  various 
papers,*  and  it  is  necessary  here  to  refer  only  briefly  to  the 
parte  of  the  apparatus  which  are  used  with  the  plastometer. 
It  is  essential  for  both  instruments  to  have  a  supply  of  air 
under  very  constant  pressure,  a  manometer  for  measuring 
this  pressure,  and  a  constant  temperature  bath  with  glass 
sides. 

'  The  calculation  of  P  i*  timplified  by  tables  (,-iven  in  ■  paper  by  Bingham 
and  Green,  Prix.  Am.  Sot.  TrU.  Mutmati,  11  (1911»i.  II,  aS3.  and  by  li.  C. 
Bingham  in  Bureau  of  Standard*.  Siirmlific  I'aptr  tM  (1017) 

»W.  H.  Herachel.  Proc.  Am.  V«    Tut.  Ualermh.  IT  (1917;.  II.  3.W. 

•  Ibid.m  (1920).  II.  473 

<  tbU.,  M  (1920),  II.  1ST. 

*  In  addition  to  paper*  already  mentioned,  tee  K.  C.  Bingham,  This 
Joubmal,  •  (1014),  233;  Prat  Am  ±oi.  7»>i  A/ airmail.  1*  (1918).  II, 
373. 


The  apparatus  used  in  the  tests  to  be  described  was  made  in 
accordance  with  Fig.  1  of  Bureau  of  Standards,  Scientific 
Paper  278,  but  experience  in  its  use  showed  certain  defects, 
and  the  instrument  now  in  use  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 

was  built  from  the  de- 
sign shown  in  Fig.  1 
(this  paper)  in  which 
the  letters  A  to  F  and 
M  have  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  in  the 
Scientific  Paper  above 
referred  to.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  those 
desiring  to  build  a 
plastometer  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced with  the 
original 
which  it  i 
to  avoid  in  the 
design. 

1—  Two 

strips,  L, 

to  the  cover  E,  the 
strips  also  serving  as  a 
means  of  unscrewing 
the  cover. 

2—  The  pint,  B.  was 
made  in  two  pieces  to 
that  the  center  of  a  Ions 


by  the- 


sible  and  it  could  there- 
'K3'  1  fore  be  more  readily 

cemented  into  position.    Care  must  be  taken, 
there  is  a  tight  joint  between  the  two  pieces. 

3—  The  arrangement  by  which  part  B  is  held  i 
ring,  Q,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  B.  I 
two  objects.  The  possibility  of  breaking  the  capillary  with 
a  wrench,  as  when  B  is  screwed  into  the  container,  S,  is  avoided. 
There  is  also  no  danger  of  parts  falling  out  when  the  instrument 
is  taken  apart,  as  would  be  the  case  if  B  were  held  in  place  by 
the  tube  R. 

4—  Leakage  between  R  and  S  is  avoided. 

Method  of  Procedure 

With  the  instrument  as  above  described,  it  was  found  that 
it  was  convenient  with  certain  capillaries,  when  working 
near  room  temperature,  to  bring  the  material  to  be  tested  to 
the  proper  temperature  in  an  auxiliary  bath,  and  then  to 
pour  it  quickly  into  the  plastometer.  The  instrument  could 
lie  assembled  so  quickly  that  the  error  due  to  flow  through 
the  capillary  before  the  air  pressure  was  applied  and  the  test 
started  was  negligible. 

In  the  work  with  starches  and  dextrins  a  temperature  of 
25°  ±0.f)°C.  was  used  in  all  cases,  as  this  temperature  makes 
unnecessary  the  use  of  ice  in  summer.  The  sample  should 
stand  at  t  his  temperature  for  several  hours  before  being  tested. 

No  capillary  with  a  diameter  less  than  1  mm.  should  be  used, 
since  starch  and  dextrin  always  contain  impurities  which 
would  clog  a  smaller  tube,  and  the  removal  of  these  impurities 
would  result  in  a  new  product.  A  range  of  diameters  of  1  to 
1 .5  mm.  has  also  the  advantage  of  making  it  unnecessary  to 
use  very'  high  pressures,  while  it  permits  pastes  to  be  tested  in 
the  concentrations  in  which  they  are  applied  in  practice. 
The  length  of  capillary  should  be  25  to  40  mm.,  or  at  least  15 
times  the  diameter  in  order  that  the  Couette  correction  may  be 
negligible.  Several  capillaries  are  needed,  as  the  pastes  will 
vary  considerably  in  i 
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If  two  samples  are  to  be  compared  they  should  be  treated 
exactly  alike,  be  heated  the  same  length  of  time  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  left  to  stand  the  same  length  of  time.  This 
is  especially  necessary  for  starches.  The  sample  is  weighed, 
stirred  with  the  proper  amount  of  water  in  a  wide-mouth, 
4-oa.  bottle,  which  has  been  provided  with  a  cork  stopper 
with  a  hole  for  a  stirring  rod,  heated  in  a  water  bath  to  8o°  C, 
and  the  temperature  held  constant  for  half  an  hour,  while 
stirring  from  time  to  time.  The  samples  are  left  to  cool  in  the 
water  bath  over  night,  the  best  way  being  to  put  the  bath  into 
a  constant  temperature  oven  held  at  25 0  C.  This  slow  cooling 
will  make  the  process  similar  to  that  in  actual  practice. 

It  is  safest  to  start  with  the  lowest  pressure,  as  this  will 
prevent  undue  agitation  of  the  paste.  After  the  fall  in  the 
hydrostatic  head  has  been  observed,  the  container  is  filled  to 
the  mark,  the  air  pressure  raised,  and  a  new  determination 


Experimental  Results 

Fig.  2  shows  results  obtained  with  starches,  the  rate  of  flow, 
q,  being  plotted  against  the  pressure,  P.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  lower  ends  of  the  graphs  are  curved  towards  the  left, 


this  curvature  having  been  noted  by  Bingham  in  his  experi- 
ments with  clay  suspensions  and  attributed  to  seepage.  This 
explanation  does  not  appear  applicable  to  our  tests,  as  both 
a  "soluble"  dextrin  and  a  practically  insoluble  stArch,  like 
pearl  starch,  show  the  curvature.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
curvature  may  be,  the  lower  end  of  the  graphs  must  be  dis- 
regarded, and  the  straight  upper  portion  extended  (as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines)  to  obtain  values  of  p. 

For  a  given  capillary  there  seems  to  be  a  concentration 
within  certain  limits  most  suitable  for  accurate  result*.  If 
the  paste  is  too  thin,  as  with  pearl  Btarch  containing  6  .7  ; 
cent  dry  solid,  the  flow  increases  too  rapidly  with  an  i 
of  pressure.  If  the  paste  is  too  thick  and  the  flow  is  insuffi- 
cient, as  with  tapioca  starch  with  9.0  per  cent  dry  solid,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  experimentally  deter- 
mined points  are  on  the  straight  or  curved  part  of  the  graph. 
It  appears  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when,  at  a  pres- 
sure of  200  g.  per  sq.  cm.,  the  flow  is  between  0  020  and  0. 045 
cc.  per  sec. 

Dextrins  and  gums  came  out  in  round,  well-defined  drops. 
In  one  case,  borax  gum  B,  at  high  pressure,  the  drops  were 
long  and  stringy.  With  starch  paste,  no  well-defined  drops 
were  observed,  but  the  paste  came  out  in  chunk*.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  dextrin  flowed  into  a  receiving  bottle  filled 
with  water,  it  did  not  appear  in  drops,  but  as  a  long  unbroken 
string. 

Fig.  3  is  similar  to  Fig.  2,  but  shows  the  results  obtained 


with  dextrins  and  gums,  which,  it  will  be  noted,  have  a  much 
lower  yield  value  than  the  starches.  There  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  graphs,  some  being  perfectly 
straight  like  that  for  60  per  cent  tapioca  dextrin,  and  some 
curving  so  gradually  and  for  so  long  a  distance,  like  30  per  cent 
British  gum  A,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  when  the  straight  part 
of  the  graph  is  reached. 

When  more  than  one  capillary  is  to  be  used,  a  sample  large 
enough  for  runs  in  all  the  capillaries  should  be  prepared. 
Each  capillary  should  be  mounted  and  ready,  and  runs  with 
all  capillaries  at  a  given  pressure  should  be  made  successively 
uetore  cnanging  to  another  pressure. 

Table  II  shows  values  of  R  and  /  obtained  from  diagrams 
similar  to  Figs.  2  and  3,  with  the  help  of  Equation  2.  In 
some  cases  these  are  average  values  and  do  not  agree  exactly 
with  the  results  of  single  tests  as  shown  on  the  figures. 
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Tlic  dimensions  of  the  capillaries  are  given  in  Table  III. 

TAHl.K  III  DIMENSIONS  AND  CONSTANTS  or  CtKUUtHl 


Diameter 


1 


Cm. 
a  69 

2.79 


Cm. 
0.  198 
0. 107 


Diameter 
Maior 

A«i»  Diameter 
Cm.  Cm 
0.214       0  21  lis 
0.110  O.IOsi 


c  oi  JL 

Equation  << 

2 

0  01605  13.1 

0  00119  25.7 


The  variations  in /in  Table  II  may  be  partly  due  to  error  in 
measurement  of  capillaries,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  main 
cause  is  the  error  in  the  graphical  determination  of  p.  The 
two  capillaries  differed  too  greatly  in  dimensions,  so  that 
suitable  graplis  could  not  be  obtained  by  both  capillaries  for 
the  same  sample.   Capillary  1  should  have  been  smaller. 
In  Green's  table  the  maximum  change  in  value  of 
J* 
I 

due  to  change  of  capillary  is  only  14  per  cent,  which  is  less 
than  with  any  sample  in  Tabic  II.  A  slight  difference  in  the 
location  of  tho  graph,  owing  to  a  different  weighting  of  the 
various  points,  will  cause  a  great  variation  in  p,  and  hence  in 
/.  For  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  error  in 
Table  II  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  locate  the  straight  line 
necessary  to  find  p,  when  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  points  were  in 
reality  on  the  curved  part  of  the  graph.  An  additional  source 
of  error  is  the  lack  of  accurate  formulas. 

Examination  or  Results  with  Capillary 

When  highly  soluble  dextrins.are  compared  at  the  same 
concentration,  55  per  cent,  it  is  noticed  first  that  tapioca 
dextrin  A  has  a  zero  yield  shear  value  and  is  consequently  a 
viscous  liquid.  The  rigidity  or  viscosity  is  5.6  poises.  The 
consistency  of  corn  dextrins  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 

Table  IV— Consistency  of  Conn  Dkxtmns,  55  Pbk  cbwt  D*t  Souo 
Kind  Yield  Shear  Value  Ritidlt? 

C  200  HI 

A  477  7  0 

l»  229  6.6 

B  524  : 


When  the  conversion  takes  place  in  the  dextrinator,  highly 
soluble  compounds  arc  first  formed,  as  indicated  by  C  in 
Table  IV.  The  yield  shear  value  is  low  and  the  rigidity  high. 
When  converted  further,  it  is  known  that  an  insoluble  com- 
pound begins  to  appear  in  A.  This  is  indicated  by  the  higher 
yield  shear  value.  When  still  further  converted  to  D,  an- 
other change  takes  place,  and  the  yield  shear  value,  as  well  as 
the  rigidity,  decreases.  This  is  well  known  in  the  actual  use 
of  these  three  products,  from  the  fact  that  D  gives  a  paste 
which  has  a  smooth  honey-like  consistency. 

By  a  simple  efflux  test  it  had  been  considered  that  C  was  the 
thinnest,  A  medium,  and  D  the  thickest.    In  the  case  of  B  the 


high  yield  shear  value  and  low  rigidity  distinguish  it  from 
other  products.  If  the  yield  shear  value  could  be  reduced, 
the  product  would  have  a  consistency  approaching  that  of 
tapioca  dextrin.    The  subject  requires  further  study. 

In  Table  II  the  darker  colored  tapioca  dextrins  are  viscous, 
and  the  lighter  ones  have  a  low  yield  shear  value.  British 
gums  have  a  high  yield  shear  value.  It  is  interest  ing  to  see 
that  British  gum  B,  with  about  half  the  solubility  of  A,  has 
about  the  same  yield  shear  value  but  lower  rigidity.  This 
can  be  explained  by  the  longer  conversion  of  B  which  changes 
the  insoluble  part  to  compounds  of  less  gelatinizing  power, 
that  is,  lower  yield  shear  value. 

The  difference  between  25  per  cent  thin  boiling  starch  B 
and  British  gum  C  is  striking,  the  yield  shear  value  for  the 
former  being  HOO,  while  for  the  latter  it  is  792.  This  ex- 
plains why  B  sets  while  C  stays  fluid. 

A  comparison  of  the  8.3  per  cent  starches  is  interesting. 
An  addition  of  0.25  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  increases  the 
yield  shear  value  and  more  than  doubles  the  rigidity,  so  that 
an  alkaline  starch  will  set  harder  and  will  have  a  better  body 
than  an  acid  starch.  The  thin  lx>iling  starch  A  will  be  a  thin, 
fluid  paste,  in  comparison,  and  tapioca  starch  will  have  the 
best  body  and  the  best  covering  power. 

Conclusions 

1 —  The  Bingham  and  Green  plastomcter  is  the  best  type  of 
instrument  available  for  determining  the  consistency  of  plastic 
substances,  although  there  is  need  of  further  improvements 
in  method  so  that  the  values  obtained  may  be  independent 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  capillary. 

2—  Adhesives  of  the  concentration  in  which  they  are  used 
are  mostly  plastic,  but  differences  in  yield  shear  value  and 
rigidity  of  different  samples  of  the  same  concentration  are 
very  striking  and  significant. 

3  -Many  more  results  arc  necessary  for  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  different  products,  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  rigidity  and  yield  shear  value,  as  determined  by  the  plas- 
tomcter,  will  indicate  the  body,  spreading  power,  and  setting 
or  gelatinizing  power  of  starch  and  dextrin 


Symposium  on  Chemistry  in  Coking  and  Gas 
Industries,  New  York,  Meeting,  American 
C  he tnio-al  k  Society 

The  fields  of  coking,  gas  works  control  and  gas  analysis  will  be 
discussed  by  various  speakers  at  a  symposium  to  be  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  September  8. 

The  two  hours  available  for  this  program  as  a  portion  of  the 
Division  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
voted to  four  principal  subjects:  coke-oven  problems,  low 
temperature  carbonization,  gas  works  control,  and  gas  analysis 
and  its  applications. 

If  the  interest  in  the  program  and  problems  presented  at  the 
symposium  seems  to  justify  this,  plans  may  be  made  for  the 
formation  of  a  regular  section  of  the  Society  to  deal  with  the  chem- 
istry of  gases  and  fuels.  It  is  emphasized  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  meeting,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Stone,  H.  E.  Howe,  and 
R.  S.  McBride,  that  the  symposium  will  deal  with  the  chemical 
problems  rather  than  with  engineering  problems  which  are 
commonly  considered  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Gas 
Association.  Howcvci,  it  is  hoped  that  the  cooperation  and 
attendance  of  all  engineers  as  well  as  chemists  will  be  had. 

Further  suggestions  regarding  speakers  or  subjects  which 
receive  attention  at  the  meeting  should  be  addressed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  symposium,  Mr.  R.  S.  McBride,  610  Colorado  Build- 
ing. Washington,  I).  C.  Those  having  articles  which  they 
desire  to  present  at  the  September  meeting  on  any  phase  of  gas 
or  fuel  chemistry  should  send  the  abstract  of  their  paper  with 
title  and  author  to  H.  E.  Howe,  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Wood's  Hole,  Mass..  on  or  before  August  18,  in  order  that  their 
paper  may  be  properly  entered  on  the  program.  All  individual 
papers  on  these  subjects  will  be  grouped  together,  probably 
for  presentation  on  Friday  morning  following  the  symposium. 
The  very  brief  time  available  for  the  symposium  makes  it  im- 
possible to  include  them  in  the  Thursday  i  " 
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The  Modulus  of  Hardness  of  Vulcanized  Rubber' 


By  H.  P.  Gurney 

Boston  Bbi.ttno  Co..  Buxton,  Mamaciivmtts 


To  designate  the  firmness  of  vulcanized  rubber,  three  words 
are  used.    These  words  with  their  dictionary  definitions  are: 

1 —  Hardness:  The  cohesion  of  the  particles  on  the  surface  of  a 
body. 

2—  Density:  The  ratio  of  mass  or  quantity  of  matter  to  bulk 
or  volume. 

3—  Plasticity:  Plastic  is  defined  as  "capable  of  being  molded, 
formed,  or  modeled,  a*  clay  or  plaster." 

The  use  of  the  words  d«'n*e  and  density  to  convey  the  idea 
of  hardness  is  a  localism.  Density  possesses  no  necessary 
direct  relation  to  firmness,  although  it  often  happens  that 
materials  of  greater  density  arc  firmer  than  materials  of  leaser 
density.  Plasticity  (or  plastonieter  followed  by  a  number) 
is  used  as  an  inverse  measure  of  hardness,  particularly  in 
paper  mills.  Vulcanized  rubber  possesses  true  plasticity  only 
to  a  limited  degree,  although  it  exists  to  a  considerable  degree 
prior  to  vulcanization.  Superposed  ujwn,  or  associated  with 
liardness  in  vulcanized  rubber  arc  such  qualities  ai  "flow," 
viscosity,  hysteresis,  internal  friction,  remaneuce,  "comeback," 
and  recoverance  It  is  very  difficult  to  dissociate  true  hard- 
n'-ss  from  these  properties,  and  a  certain  residuum  of  these 
qualities  inhere*  in  all  measurements  of  hardness. 

The  quickest  and  most  natural  way  for  the  practical  rubber 
worker  to  get  an  idea  of  the  hardness  of  a  piece  of  vulcanized 
rubber  is  to  note  the  force  required  to  indent  to  a  certain 
degree,  or  the  indentation  produced  by  estimated  equivalent 
muscular  forces,  using  a  sharp  pencil  point  or  a  rounded  key 
end.   This  method  yields  no  definite  figures. 

Instruments  for  Measuring  Hardness 

In  order  to  obtain  some  definite  number  for  hardness  and 
thereby  to  acquire  an  accurate  method  for  the  comparison 
of  vulcanized  rubbers,  a  number  of  instruments  have  been 
designed. 
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the  spring  ttpb — With  instruments  of  the  spring  type, 
the  surface  is  indented  by  means  of  a  point  of  a  definite  size 
and  shape  accompanied  by  a  force  which  increases  as  the 


displacement  of  the  point  from  its  initial  position  increases. 
Surrounding  the  movable  point  and  integral  with  the  station- 
ary part  of  the  instrument,  is  a  flattened  collar  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  rubber  surface  as  the  test  is  made.  In 
Figs.  1  and  2  are  shown  the  force  and  displacement  curves 
with  their  relation  to  the  scale  readings  of  two  instruments  of 
the  spring  type  which  have  been  used  for  several  years.  The 
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first  of  these  instruments  is  a  durometer  The  scale  ranges 
from  0  to  100,  0  being  theoretically  soft  and  100  being  theo- 
retically hard.  This  instrument  is  small  and  extremely 
useful  for  quick  and  ready  work.  The  other  instrument  is 
called  a  "densimeter."  and  the  scale  ranges  from  0  soft  to 
1000  hard. 

the  dead  weight  type— The  marked  disadvantage  in  the 
spring  type  of  instrument  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  readings 
vary  with  the  personal  equation  of  the  one  who  uses  it.  To 
overcome  this  defect  the  dead  weight  type  of  apparatus  was 
designed.  In  this  type  the  depth  of  indentation,  as  in  the 
spring  type,  is  proportional  to  the  reading,  but  the  force  of 
indentation,  instead  of  varying  with  the  hardness,  is  kept 
constant. 

The  most  widely  used  instrument  of  the  dead  weight  type 
is  the  plastometer.  In  this  instrument,  0  is  the  plastometer 
number  of  an  absolutely  hard  surface.  As  the  softness  in- 
creases, the  plastometer  number  rises.  For  a  point,  either  of 
two  steel  balls  is  used,  one  being  0. 125  in.  and  the  other  0.25 
in.  in  diameter.  The  linear  depth  which  the  ball  point  presses 
into  a  flat  horizontal  surface  is  measured  in  unite  of  0.01  mm. 

The  order  of  operations  prescribed  in  using  this  instrument 
is  as  follows: 

1 —  The  instrument  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  upon  m 
horizontal,  flat  or  curved  surface  of  vulcanized  rubber. 

2—  The  ball  point  (usually  the  0.125  in.  diameter)  is  lowered 
until  it  rests  firmly  upon  the  surface  of  the  vulcanized  rubber. 
(The  force  with  which  it  presses  against  the  surface  is  about 
85  g.  of  weight,  which  is  due  to  spring  tension  within  the  dial 
of  the  instrument.) 

3 —  The  dial  is  adjusted  to  read  0. 

4—  A  1-kg.  weight  is  lowered  until  it 
just  over  and  integral  with  the  ball  point. 

5—  After  60  sec.  the  dial  of  the  plastometer  is 
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1 —  Dkndiuktick  A — scale;  F — movable  paint;  Q — fixed  collur;  II — op- 
crating  handle. 

2 —  Piastok«tii»  A — dial  face;  B — movable  support  for  1-kg  weight; 
C — movable  support,  connected  at  rear  with  A:  I>— l-kg.  weight,  which 
reals  on  either  13  or  K:  K— shoulder  above  ball  point,  P 

3 —  DI'KOMETBb:  A — wale;  F— point;  G— flaed  collar;  H — operating 
handle. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  initial  downward  force  of  the 
rod  which  connects  the  indicating  dial  with  the  ball  point 
is  80  g.  at  0  reading,  the  plastometcr  number  may  be  defined 
as  the  depression  increase,  in  0.01  mm.,  produced  by  a  sphere 
of  the  hardness  of  steel,  when  its  force  against  a  flat  surface  of 
vulcanized  rubber  is  increased  from  85  to  1085  g.,  and  so 
maintained  for  60  sec.  This  reading  must  be  qualified  by 
giving  the  diameter  of  the  steel  ball. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  relative  size  of  the  plastometer  (in  the 
middle)  with  the  densimeter  and  durometer  on  cither  side. 

During  the  60-sec.  interval  the  reading  on  the  plastometer 
dial  gradually  rises.  Fig.  4  shows  a  series  of  seconds-plastom- 
eter  plots  upon  a  variety  of  vulcanized  rubbers.  There  is 
no  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  rise,  this  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  rubber  compound  and  its  heat  treatment  or 
"cure." 

In  order  to  get  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  hardness,  the 
plastometer  was  so  modified  that  the  force  of  depression  upon 
the  ball  points  could  be  varied  from  0  up  to  1000 g.  (in  c.  g.  s. 
unite,  0  to  980,000  dynes)  and  the  depth  of  depression  noted 
for  each  force.  The  volume  of  the  vulcanized  rubber  de- 
pressed or  displaced  downward  was  calculated,  assuming  it 
•  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  sphere  which  passes  downward 
through  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  rubber  surface.  This 
volume  can  be  calculated  from  the  depression  d  in  centimeters 
(the  dial  reading  divided  by  1000)  and  from  the  radius  r  of 
the  steel  sphere  (0.3175  cm.  for  the  0.25-in.  ball;  0. 1587  cm. 
for  the  0. 125-in.  ball).  The  formula  to  compute  this^  volume 
inj;c.  is: 

•  -  r  <P  (r  —  d/3) 


Fig.  5  exhibits  the  coincidence  of  the  force-volume  depres- 
sion curves  of  two  vulcanized  rubber  samples.  Samples  A 
and  B  were  of  plastometer  readings  110  and  40,  respectively, 
using  0. 125-in.  ball.  These  curves,  like  rubber  stress-strain 
curves,  arc  not  exactly  straight  lines,  but  their  curvature  is 
slight  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin. 

If  a  stress-strain  curve  were  being  dealt  with,  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  would  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain. 
In  the  case  of  vulcanized  rubber,  this  ratio  is  by  no  means 
constant,  although  approximately  so  where  the  elongation 
does  not  exceed  100  per  cent.  The  dimensions  of  the  modu- 
lus of  elasticity  are  the  same  as  the  dimensions  of  stress, 
namely, 

Mass 

(Length)  X  (Time)*' 

The  modulus  of  hardness  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
force  to  volume  of  depression.    Its  dimensions  are: 

(Mass)  X  (LengtlO   1_  Mass  

(Time)5         *  <Unffth)'~(Ungth)'  X  (Time)* 


Time  in  Seconds 

Via.  4 — Showtmo  Rial  o»  PLASToitrni*  Rcahho  with  Ttan 
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Hence  it  varies  from  the  modulus  of  elasticity  by  the 

1 


7m 


Length 

The  dynes  per  cc.  may  be  approximately  estimated  from 
the  ordinary  plastometer  reading  with  the  0.125-in.  ball  by 
dividing  (2.75  X  10'*)  by  the  square  of  the  plastometer  num- 
ber; though,  owing  to  a  possible  variation  in  the  initial  force 
(which  is  about  85  g.),  it  is  better  to  determine  it  from  the 
force-volume  depression  curve  of  a  specially  designed  appa- 
ratus. The  dynes  per  cc.  may  be  converted  into  other  units: 

Kg.  per  cc  by  dividing  by  980,000  (9.8  X  10»). 

Lbs.  percu.  in.  by  dividing  by  27^00  (2  .75  X  IP)- 

Tons  per  cu.  in.  by  dividing  by  55,000,000  (5 . 5  X 10'). 

Fig.  6  shows  the  relation  between  dynes  per  cc.  plotted 
logarithmically  and  equivalent  durometer,  densimeter/ 10, 
0.125-in.  plastometer  and  0.25-in.  plastometer  number*. 
It  follows  from  the  formula  r  =  wd1  (r  —  d/3)  that  the  radius 
of  the  ball  will  vary  almost  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
depression,  the  hardness  and  force  of  depression  being  the 
same.  Hence  the  readings  with  the  0  .125-in.  ball  are  V  2 
times  the  readings  using  the  0.25-in.  ball.  This  ratio  has 
been  very  carefully  checked  up,  and  it  was  the  accuracy  with 
which  this  checked  up  to  1 .414  which  became  the  inception  of 
this  investigation. 

Variations  in  Apparent  Hardnksb  or  Rubber 

The  apparent  hardness  of  vulcanized  rubber  varies,  not 
only  with  time,  as  previously  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
the  time-plastometer  readings  in  Fig.  4,  but  with  temperature 
and  thickness  of  slab,  if  the  slab  rests  upon  a  surface  of  a 
different  hardness,  as  for  example  upon  metal  or  glass. 


// 

i 

il 

// 
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A 

1 

Force  in  Dynes 


5  KglATTOM  MTWMX   FOICa  AMD  VOLUMB  OT    DBNBSSOR  UsIMti 

0.126-  amd  0.2&-IN.  Bau.  oh  Two  Vulcamikd  Rubbbb 
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Dunes  ptr  Cubic  Centimeter" 

Fig.  6 — Relation  or  Plastombtbb,  Dubombtbb  amd  Di 

NUMBBBA  TO  ABBOCUTB  HaIDNKU  UNITS 

te.m perat Ure — Fig.  7  shows  the  variation  of  hardness  with 
temperature.  Rubber  compounds  of  a  hardness  of  about 
5  X  10'  dynes  per  cc.  (or  about  80  plastometer)  are  apt  to 
show  less  change  with  temperature  than  either  harder  or 
softer  rubber  compounds. 

thickness — Fig.  8  shows  the  effect  of  thickness  upon  ap- 
parent hardness,  the  vulcanized  rubber  slab  being  supported 
upon  a  glass  plate  (which,  relatively  to  the  rubber  slabs,  may 
be  considered  indefinitely  hard).  As  the  thickness  increases, 
the  hardness  approaches  asymptotically  a  limit,  and  this 
limit  is  attained  sooner  in  hard,  than  in  soft,  slabs  of  vul- 
canized rubber. 

Factors  Determining  Hardness  or  Vulcanized  Rubber 

In  practice,  it  is  found  that  vulcanized  rubl>er  increases 
appreciably  in  hardness  from  its  time  of  fabrication.  This 
varies  considerably  for  different  stocks  and  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  amount  of  free  or  uncombincd  sulfur.  This 
hardening  effect  is  greater  the  warmer  the  service  temperature 
to  which  the  vulcanized  rubber  is  exposed. 

sulfur  ratio — In  general,  greater  hardness  may  be  at- 
tained by  increasing  the  ratio  of  sulfur  to  rubber  in  the  com- 
pound, the  proportion  of  mineral  ingredients,  the  ratio  of 
accelerator  to  sulfur,  and  (up  to  a  certain  point)  the  vul- 
canizing heat  treatment  (which  may  be  defined  by  a  time- 
temperature  plot). 

Fig.  9  exhibits  the  increase  in  hardness  attainable  through 
the  use  of  a  greater  number  of  gram  molecules  of  S»  per  gram 
molecule  of  C|»H,«.  In  the  same  plot  also  appears  the  in- 
crease in  hardness  due  to  a  more  extended  heat  treatment. 
The  "vulcanizing  units"  referred  to  are  the  number  of  seconds 
that  would  be  required  to  attain  approximately  equivalent 
physical  and  chemical  properties  if  the  vulcanisation  were 
carried  on  at  a  temperature  of  150°  C.  Assuming  that  the 
rate  or  activity  of  vulcanization  of  rubber  increases  about  10 
per  cent  for  each  0  C.  of  rise,  then  the  vulcanizing  units  are 
equal  to  the  duration  of  treatment  multiplied  by  l.l'"-*- 
where  0  is  temperature  and  the  activity  at  150°  C.  is  assumed 
at  unity. 

heat  treatment — Fig.  10  shows  the  effect  of  increasing 
heat  treatment  upon  two  series  of  experimental  compounds 
of  different  rubber  content  (700  parts  per  1000  by  volume, 
dotted  lines:  800  parts  per  1000  by  volume,  solid  lines). 
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Pio.  7— Rblatiom  or  Haidhbm  to  T«w»«atu«« 

The  ratio  of  sulfur  to  rubber  expressed  in  molecular  proportion 
is  0.2  for  the  lower  solid  and  dotted  line,  0.3  for  the  middle 
solid  and  dotted  lines,  and  0.5  for  the  upper  solid  and  dotted 
lines.  In  this  plot,  it  will  be  noted  that  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  vulcanized  rubber  softens.  A  solid  line  (800/1000 
rubber)  and  a  dotted  line(  700/1000  rubber)  indicate  that,  as 
the  rubber  content  increases,  the  loci  of  maximum  hardness 
move  parallel  and  toward  a  region  of  longer  heat  treatment. 

These  phenomena,  particularly  the  reversal  of  the  hardness 
curve  and  the  effect  of  higher  mineral  content  (lower  rubber 
content)  upon  the  hardness  of  vulcanized  rubber,  call  for 
some  discussion.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  reversal  point 
is  in  the  direction  of  greater  duration  of  vulcanization  for 
rubber  compounds  exhibiting  greater  maximum  hardness. 
It  has  been  conceded  that  in  vulcanization  two  independent 
processes  occur  simultaneously: 

1 —  A  polymerization  and  resultant  hardening,  predominating 
in  the  initial  stages  of  vulcanization. 

2 —  A  depolytnenzation  which  proceeds  with  accelerating  speed. 
Speculation  concerning  this  phenomenon  might  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  hardening  or  polymerizing  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  network  by  the  adsorbed  sulfur  upon  the 
polyprene  molecules  or  colloidal  aggregates.  This  network 
may  conceivably  possess  a  certain  degree  of  rigidity.  The 
same  line  of  reasoning  suggest*  that  upon  breakdown  of  this 


rigid  network  through  the  inward  migration  of  the  sulfur  into 
the  colloidal  aggregate,  the  rigidity  may  decrease  by  a  certain 
amount. 

rubber  content — Reference  to  Fig.  10  also  shows  that 
greater  hardness  is  attained  as  the  rubber  content  decreases. 
The  reason  for  this  lies  only  to  a  limited  degree  in  the  tendency 
for  a  more  highly  mineralized  compound  to  vulcanize  more 
rapidly.  The  principal  cause  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
distortion  which  the  mineral  matter  is  capable  of  assuming  is 
absolutely  negligible  compared  with  the  distortion  which  the 
vulcanized  rubber  is  capable  of  assuming  under  equal  stresses. 
The  vulcanized  rubber,  considered  entirely  apart  from  the 
minerals  embedded  in  and  distributed  throughout  it,  assumes 
practically  the  entire  strain  of  distortion.  The  amount  of 
distortion  is  affected  by  the  size  of  the  mineral  particles,  for 
the  larger  these  are  the  greater  the  relative  volume  of  vacuoles 
which  are  formed  on  either  side  of  the  particles  in  the  lines  of 
tensile  stress. 

Practical  Application  ok  Hardness  Constant  to  De- 
sign or  Rubber  Covered  Rolls 

There  is  an  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  relation 
which  exists  between  force  and  volume  of  depressed  rubber. 
In  the  paper  industry  there  is  at  present  a  considerable  use  of 
cylindrical  hollow  metal  rolls  uniformly  covered  by  a  thick- 
ness of  vulcanized  rubber  of  annular  cross  section.  The 
hardness  of  vulcanized  rubber  determined  under  these  con- 
ditions (the  surface  exhibiting  a  curved  contour)  is  practically 
the  same  as  when  determined  in  the  form  of  flat  slabs.  The 
theoretical  deviation  due  to  curvature  would  be  extremely 
slight. 

Under  certain  operating  conditions,  rubber  covered  metal 
rolls  are  run  in  pairs  with  axes  parallel,  the  rolls  being  forced 
together  by  weights  bearing  at  the  journals.  The  force 
tending  to  squeeze  the  rolls  together  is  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  being  flattened  out  or  calendered. 

Let  D  be  the  outside  diameter  of  either  of  two  equal  paired 
rolls  (expressed  in  inches),  of  length  L  inches,  and  possessing 
a  vulcanized  rubber  covering  of  hardness  H  lbs.  per  cu.  in. 
It  will  be  temporarily  assumed  that  the  metal  portion  of  the 
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Fio.  9 — ErracT  or  Soirua-TO-RuBua  Ratio  urow  Habdnim 

rolls  is  absolutely  rigid  (modulus  of  elasticity  infinite).  I>ct 
it  be  assumed  that  the  surface  of  the  vulcanized  rubber  is 
perfectly  cylindrical,  except  at  points  of  contact  of  the  rolls, 
and  that  a  total  force,  F,  is  compressing  the  rolls  together, 
being  uniformly  distributed  with  respect  to  the  length,  L, 
that  is,  dF/dL  is  constant. 

Fig.  1 1  illustrates  diagrammatically  how  a  flattening  action 
resulting  from  the  compressing  force  F  will  take  place.  There 
will  be  a  maximum  distortion  of  d  in.  of  the  surface  of  each 
roll  along  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  roll  surface  and  a  plane 
passing  through  the  axes  of  the  rolls.  The  width  of  flat  tened 
surface  will  obviously  increase  as  d  increases  and  may  be 
designated  by  w  (expressed  in  inches) .  Opposing  and  equal  to 
the  force  of  F  pounds  will  be  the  pressures  exerted  at  different 
points  in  the  area  of  contact  of  length  L  and  width  w.  The 
sum  of  alt  the  products  of  the  pressures  into  the  infinitesimal 
areas  dLdw  over  which  they  act  is  equal  to  the  force  F. 

The  knowledge  of  the  value  of  H  in  absolute  units  gives 
us  a  means  of  predicting  what  these  relations  will  be  and  is 


I     1     I  I 

"Vulcanizinq"  Units  of  Meat  Treatment 
Time  in  Seconds  x  I.  I150"* 
where   8  •  Temoeroture  Deqree*  C. 

"Cum."  a*o  Pa«t»  or  Rubbsb  m«  1000  Pabts  by  Voiuiui 

hence  a  fundamental  constant  to  be  dealt  with,  if  < 
processes  employing  vulcanized  rubber  surfaces  are  ever  to  be 
put  upon  a  rational  scientific  basis.  Since  it  was  immaterial 
in  arriving  at  the  con-tant  II  whether  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
was  0.125-in.  or  0.25-in.,  it  will  be  assumed  that  for  slight 
distortions  the  relation  of  force  to  volume  depressed  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  exact  shape  of  the  volume  displaced. 

■ 

Then  the  maximum  distortion  d  in  inches  will  be: 


L  4  H  L  v  D  J 


The  maximum  pressure  in  lbs  per  sq.  in.  between  the  rolls 
will  be: 

Hd 

and  the  average  pressure  will  be: 

The  width  of  contact  w  will  be: 

2  v  Do- 
To  work  out  an  illustrative  specific  example,  suppose  the 
total  force  between  two  paired  rolls  is  3  tons  (6000  lbs  ),  the 
length  of  the  rolls  is  150  in.  and  the  diameter  20  in.  Let  the 
plastomctcr  reading  on  the  rolls  be  70,  using  a  0. 125-in.  ball 
and  waiting  60  sec.  for  reading.    I>ct  it  be  estimated  that  the 
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0  second  reading  would  have  been  about  60,  corresponding 
to  a  hardness  of  720,000,000  (7.2  X  10")  dynes  per  cc.,  or 
(dividing  by  27,500)  26,000  lbs.  per  cu.  in.  Substituting  in 
the  above  formulas  we  grt: 

d      I   3  X  6000  Y..„00(M.n 

\4  X  26,000  X  150  v20/ 

Hi  -  26.000  X  0  004  -  104  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

>/i  Ho*  =  «/«  X  26,000  X  0.004  =  70  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

2VDd  -  2v'20  X  0.004  =  0.56  in. 

If  the  force  be  increased  8-fold,  the  depression  d  will  be 
increased  4-fold  to  0.016  in.,  hence  the  maximum  pressure  will 
be  increased  4-fold,  while  the  width  of  contact  will  double. 

In  the  above,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  metal  body 
or  roll  is  absolutely  rigid.  Such  cannot  be  the  case.  As- 
suming the  load  to  be  distributed  uniformly,  the  deflection 
midway  between  the  ends  (at  1/2L)  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  total  force  F,  the  external  diameter  D,  and  the  internal 
diameter  Do  of  the  metal  portion,  and  E  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  metal  (assume  30,000,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  iron). 

From  applied  mechanics  the  maximum  deflection /is: 
5      F  L* 


384 


EI 


where 


I  - 


(D, 


D.0 


To  take  a  specific  example,  let  Dt, 
and  let  F  be  3  and  24 


18  in.,  D.-14  in. 


If  F  is  3  tons  or  6000  lbs: 

5X6000X150X150X150X64 


w  X384X30,O00,000XO8«-14V 

If  F  is  24  tons  or  48.000  lbs.: 
/  =  8  X  0.0027 


-  0.0027 


64 


0.022  in. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  this  deflection,  as  well  as  to 
vary  the  maximum  pressure  with  respect  to  the  length  if  the 
process  warrants  it,  a  crown  or  convex  curvature  is  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  roll.  This  crown  may  be  so  designed  that 
the  pressure  will  be  distributed  in  any  predetermined  manner. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  relation  between  depression, 
force  per  unit  length,  and  distance  along  the  roll  will  not  be 
constant.  dF/dL  cannot  be  considered  constant,  but  will  be 
determined  by  the  equation: 

4H<j*/'    V~D  dL  =  3dF 

In  this  equation  d  may  vary.  It  would  be  necessary  under 
such  conditions  to  develop  equations  for  the  deflection  of  the 
metal  body. 

Enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  the  value  of  a  hardness 
constant  and  the  possibilities  of  its  application  to  the  i 
of  rubber-covered  rolls. 


The  Examination  of  Sugar  Crystals  by  Projection' 


By  George  P. 

Chwthai.  Comioi  Lahobatobv.  Coak-Akcjucam  Suoa«  Co..  Camhnu,  Com 


Daily  samples  of  raw  sugar  from  a  number  of  factories  are 
received  at  the  laboratory  for  examination  of  various  physi- 
cal characteristics,  among  which  size  and  regularity  of  crystal 
are  important.  For  convenience  in  reporting  the  sise  to  the 
factories  a  scale  of  ten  is  used,  No.  1  being  very  small,  No.  10 
very  large,  and  No.  5  the  medium  sue  desired.  Examination 
under  a  small  tripod  lens  (2.5  to  3  diameters)  and  com- 
parison with  photographic  standards  proved  fairly  reliable  in 
the  hands  of  a  trained  observer,  but  the  method  was  tedious 
and  hard  on  the  eyes,  and  did  not  admit  of  ready  use  by  dif- 
ferent operators.  A  method  was  needed  which  would  be 
rapid,  simple,  and  accurate,  which  would  give  a  magnification 
of  at  least  ten  diameters,  and  which  at  the  *ame  time  would 
show  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  crystals  at  one  time  to  be 
representative  of  the  sample. 

It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  magnification  by  projection 
would  fulfil  all  of  these  requirements.  The  apparatus  selected 
for  the  purpose  is  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  Dalopticon,  Model  C, 
with  lens  of  8-in.  focus,  one  and  five-cighths-inch  diameter 
projection  lens,  and  400-watt  incandescent  Mazda  lamp. 
The  Balopticon  is  fitted  with  a  vertical  attachment  in  order 
that  the  object  to  be  projected  may  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  apparatus  magni- 
fies ten  diameters  when  placed  with  the  center  line  of  the  pro- 
jection lens  exactly  7  ft.  from  the  screen .  To  cut  off  the  greater 
portion  of  the  daylight,  a  black  curtain  made  in  the  form  of 
a  tube  or  tunnel,  about  3  ft.  across,  is  hung  on  a  frame  of  light 
iron  rods,  with  the  screen  at  one  end  of  the  tube  and  the  pro- 
jection apparatus  at  the  other.  The  curtain  can  be  drawn 
back  when  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use,  leaving  the  greater 
portion  of  the  table  which  the  apparatus  occupies  free  for 
other  work. 

<  Prorated  before  the  Section  of  Sugar  Cbemiitry  and  Technology  at 
tbe  01st  Meeting  of  the  America  Cheml  al  Society.  Rochester,  N.  Y  . 
April  20  to  39.  1921. 


A  small  amount  of  the  sugar  to  be  examined  is  placed  in  a 
40-mm.  petri  dish,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  sugar-saturated 
alcohol  are  added,  and  the  crystals  are  separated  by  rolling 
them  gently  under  the  finger.  The  dish  is  then  placed  on  a 
metal  stage  on  the  horizontal  condenser,  and  the  image 
focused  on  the  screen. 

Various  methods  of  comparison  were  tried,  but  the  one 
described  below  proved.the  most  satisfactory.  The  screen  is 
a  smooth  plaque  of  plaster  of  Paris,  about  18  in.  square  and 
0.5  in.  thick.  On  the  surface  of  the  screen  are  drawn  five 
squares,  3.5  to  4  in.  on  a  side,  subdivided  as  described  below, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  be  distributed  over  the  circle  of  light 
thrown  by  the  projection  apparatus.  The  lowest  square  is 
subdivided  into  4-mm.  squares,  the  next  square  into  6-mm. 
squares,  the  middle  square  into  8-mm.  squares,  and  the  other 
two  into  10-mm.  and  12-mm.  squares,  respectively.  As  our 
No.  5  sugar  is  about  0.S  mm.  on  a  side,  these  sets  of  squares 
represent  the  sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  allowing  for  the  magnifi- 
cation, and  cover  practically  all  of  the  range  of  sugars  we  re- 
ceive. 

The  observer  compares  the  projected  image  of  the  sugar 
crystals  with  the  variously  sized  sets  of  squares  and  deter- 
mines which  size  the  majority  of  the  crystals  most  closely 
approximate.  This  he  can  easily  do  to  the  nearest  whole 
number  of  our  scale,  which  is  the  full  accuracy  required  for  the 
purposes  of  our  control.  The  form  and  regularity  of  the 
crystals  are  also  noted,  and  in  case  these  are  abnormal  the 
fact  is  reported  to  the  factories  for  correction. 

Licenses  were  granted  during  July  for  tbe  importation  of 
253,087.4  lbs.  of  dyes  tuffs  from  Germany  by  the  dye  and 
chemical  section,  division  of  customs,  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  American  Dyes 
Institute.  In  the  same  month  licenses  were  granted  for  the 
importation  of  145,848  lbs.  from  Switzerland,  and  21,232  from 
England.  The  only  license  granted  for  French 
for  12  lbs.  of  Victoria  i 
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Modified  Laboratory  Apparatus' 

By  C.  C.  KipUnger 

Mt.  Lnio 


The  common  form  of  buret  and  buret  holder  possess  three 
objectionable  features,  namely,  masking  of  a  part  of  the  scale 
by  the  holder,  difficulty  of  obtaining  vertical  adjustments, 
and  last,  the  trouble  and  time  required  to  manipulate  the 
support.  An  ordinary  buret  with  a  thick-walled,  funnel- 
shaped  top,  4  cm.  in  diameter,  hung  in  a  slotted  wood  funnel 
support  mounted  on  a  tall  stand,  is  free  from  the  above 
disadvantages  and  need  not  cost  more  than  the  usual  type. 

Each  opening  of  the  wood  funnel  support  has  a  slotted 
rubber  crucible  holder  of  the  Bailey  type  cemented  on  it,  bo 
as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  breaking  the  funnel 
tops.  The  slots  must  be  wide  enough  to  permit  the  insertion 
or  removal  of  the  burets  without  binding.  With  this  device, 
the  scale  is  always  unobstructed  over  its.  entire  length. 
Gravitation  holds  the  tubes  vertical  and  they  may  be  in- 
stantly removed  from  the  supports  without  fussing  with 
springs  or  thumbscrews.  The  funnel  tops  obviously  permit 
filling  from  stock  bottles  without  the  aid  of  auxiliary  appa- 
ratus. Owing  to  the  method  of  support,  the  tip  may  be 
moved  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  table  without  disturbing 
the  apparatus. 

Because  of  the  above  advantages,  this  instrument  insures 
greater  ease  of  manipulation  and  increased  speed  in  titra- 


An  ultramicroscope  cell  of  simple  construction,  variable 
capacity  and  dissectible  in  type  may  be  easily  made  of 
materials  found  in  every  laboratory.  Two  glass  squares, 
4  cm.  on  an  edge,  are  cut  from  a  good  quality  of  plate  glass 
4  mm.  thick.  To  the  edge  of  one  plate  is  cemented  a  strip 
of  thin  glass  or  clear  mica  4  cm.  long  and  8  mm.  wide,  so  that 
the  edge  of  the  strip  extends  4  mm.  above  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  A  similar  strip  12  mm.  wide  is  cemented  to  the  top 
of  the  second  plate  so  that  it  projects  4  mm.  over  the  edge. 
Hence,  when  the  latter  plate  is  placed  on  the  former  and  the 
two  strips  made  contiguous,  a  long  cell,  4  mm.  by  4  mm.  by 
4  cm.,  and  open  at  both  ends,  is  formed,  as  shown  in  A  and  B 
in  the  figure.   A  spring  clamp  holds  the  two  plates  in  position. 

The  cell  should  be  sup- 
ported on  a  wire  or  cork 
stand  which  raises  it 
above  the  stage  bo  that 
the  condensing  objective 
of  the  ultramicroscope 
may  be  brought  to  the 
proper  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  cell.  The 
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the  cell  by 
capillary  attraction.  The 
width  of  the  cell  can  be 
changed  to  accommo- 
date different  quantities 
of  liquid  (C  in  the 
figure).  Owing  to  its 
small  size  and  the  large 
nvection  currents  are  in- 


Tatio  of  length  to  width,  « 
appreciable.  This  cell  is  more  easily  constructed  and  cleaned 
than  several  others  which  the  writer  has  used,  and  the  fields 
obtained  are  excellent. 


Two  thousand  ohm  telephone  receivers  of  the  head-set 
type,  such  as  are  used  for  radio  work,  have  been  found  of  value 
in  determining  the  null  point  in  electrometric  titrations,  the 
writer  preferring  them  to  a  galvanometer  or  a  capillary 
electrometer  in  that  they  are  dead  beat  and  require  no  scale 
readings.  This  advantage  permits  the  operator  to  confine 
his  attention  to  the  potentiometer  and  buret  readings,  thus 
;  the  chance  of  error  in  the  titration. 


1 

r* 

B 
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The  arrangement  is  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
The  potentiometer  P  is  arranged  according  to  W.  S.  Hen- 
drixson,1  and  the  telephones  (Murdock,  No.  55,  costing 
about  five  dollars  are  amply  sensitive)  arc  introduced  into 
the  circuit  in  place  of  a  galvanometer,  in  series  with  a  de- 
vice for  opening  and  closing  the  circuit,  a  telegraph  key 
sufficing.  The  circuit  is  always  kept  open  except  when 
testing  for  the  null  point,  which  is  indicated  by  the  absence 
of  sound  in  the  receivers  on  tapping  the  key,  hence  the  dis- 
charging of  the  electrode  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
high  resistance  of  the  receivers  is  especially  favorable  for 
hydrogen  electrode  use. 

The  following  checks  indicate  the  sensitivity  of  the  method. 
Ten  cc.  of  approximately  Q.1  N  Fe(NH,SO,),.6H,0  were 
titrated  against  0.1  N  K,Cr^,. 


Tbst 
1 

■■l 
:i 
4 


Cc. 
10.00 
9.90 
0  90 
9.84 


A  small  fixed  condenser,  C,  shunted  around  the  key  and 
receivers  increases  the  sensibility  of  the  device.  The  operator 
should  assure  himself  that  the  key  generates  no  local  or 
contact  currents  on  closing  the  circuit,  which  is  done  by 
removing  the  key  from  the  circuit,  then  connecting  it  with 
the  head  set,  which  should  yield  no  click  on  opening  and  clos- 
ing the  key.  The  high  sensitivity  and  permanent  adjust- 
ment of  the  receivers,  combined  with  the  ease  of  manipulation 
and  low  cost  of  installation,  should  commend  them  to  the 
workers  in  this  field.  For  very  precise  and  delicate  deter- 
minations the  writer  is  installing  vacuum  tube  amplifiers, 
which  will  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  but 
which  are  unnecessary  for  ordinary  work. 


I  Received  April  II.  1921. 
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Incendiaries  in  Modern  Warfare11 


Ukiok  Cakdio*  ai«d  Ca«iwx 

(Concluded) 
Part  II-Ihcendiary  Devices 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  go  into  great  detail 
regarding  the  various  mechanical  devices  which  have  been  de- 
veloped to  carry  incendiary  materials  and  permit  them  to  have 
an  effective  incendiary  action.  However,  by  means  of  general 
description  and  illustration  the  essential  characteristics  of  all 
the  types  of  devices  developed  by  the  warring  nations  will  be 
The  following  classification  of  devices  will  be  followed: 
Small  arms  ammunition. 
Shell. 

Trench  mortar  projectiles. 


By  Arthur  B.  Ray 

I  T,a»o»aToki«»,  Inc  .  Long  I«.akd  Citt.  N  Y 


Aircraft 


Miscellaneous. 

Small  Alois  Ammunition 

Incendiary  small  arms  ammunition,  while  carrying  only  a 
very  small  amount  of  material,  has  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  effectively  attacking  highly  flammable  targets,  such  as 
aircraft,  which  are  either  filled  with  hydrogen  or  carry  tanks 
of  gasoline.  Most  of  the  incendiary  ammunition  is  of  the  regu- 
lar calibers  and  fits  the  standard  machine  guns,  but  a  special 
size,  11  mm.,  which  can  carry  more  incendiary  material  has 
been  successfully  used  and  is  highly  recommended. 

There  arc  two  classes  of  bullets  which  may  have  an  incen- 
diary effect— real  incendiary  bullets  which  may,  or  may  not, 
begin  to  function  before  impact,  and  tracer  incendiary  bullets 
which  begin  to  function  at  the  instant  of  expulsion  or  shortly 
after  and  which,  primarily  intended  as  an  aid  in  directing  aim, 
may  have  considerable  incendiary  action,  provided  the  target 
is  struck  before  the  bullet  ceases  to  trace. 

The  types  of  incendiary  materials  used— white  phosphorus 
and  special  oxidizing  agent-combustible  mixtures— have  been 
previously  discussed.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  phosphorus 
is  ignited  by  friction  and  the  other  mixtures  are  either  ignited 
directly  by  the  flare  from  the  propellant  or  by  a  more  sensitive 
primer  which  has  been  ignited  by  the  propellant  or  by  percussion. 

The  type  of  bullet  which  carries  phosphorus  is  shown  in  Fig. 
l.«  When  the  bullet  is  fired  the  heat  generated  by  friction  quick- 
ly melts  the  fusible  allov  from  the  vent  and  the  molten  phos- 
phorus flows  out  and  immediately  ignites. 

The  regular  caliber  bullet  carrying  the  tracer- incendiary  mix- 
ture of  barium  peroxide  and  magnesium  previously  discussed 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  1  l-mm.  bullet  carrying  the  mixture  of 
barium  nitrate,  magnesium,  and  charred  linseed  oil  with  an 
igniting  composition  of  red  lead  and  magnesium  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  This  larger  bullet  is  very  effective,  in  fact,  it  is  claimed 
that  balloons  can  be  ignited  by  it  at  1000  yards.  These  three 
types  of  bullets  were  generally  used. 

The  German  perforating  tracer-incendiary  bullet,  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  carried  an  incendiary  material  stated  to  consist  of : 

p«  , 

Strontium  nitrmtc  75 
Ma  gnat  him  13 


Aluminium 
Iron 

Resinous  material 
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The  German  armor-piercing  incendiary  bullet  shown  in  Fig. 
5  which  proved  to  be  especially  effective  against  airplanes  carry- 
ing protected  gasoline  tanks  is  interesting.  The  primer  or  ig- 
niting composition  which  is  ignited  upon  impact  consists  of 
magnesium,  potassium  chlorate,  and  antimony  sulfide.  The 
incendiary  charge  consists  of  magnesium,  aluminium,  barium 
chlorate,  sulfur,  and  a  little  nitrocellulose.  The  advantage  of 
this  bullet  is  that  the  burning  composition  in  front  of  and  around 
the  armor-piercing  core  of  steel  is  more  likely  to  ignite  gasoline, 
for  example,  from  a  perforated  tank  than  if  the  composition  were 
in  a  complete  container  which  may  be  broken  away  from  the 


Shell 

Shell  designed  to  have  an  incendiary  action,  range  in  size  from 
the  small  37-mm.  to  the  large  17.5-cm.  shell.  The  smaller  sizes 
were  used  with  great  success  in  attacking  aircraft  from  the  ground, 
and  the  I 
all  sorts  of 

which  have  an  incendiary  action  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  trajectory  and  the  incendiary  shell  proper  which  do  not 
function  as  incendiary  devices  until  the  moment  of  bursting, 
when  the  incendiary  material  is  ignited  and  usually  expelled. 

A  common  type  of  tracer-incendiary  shell  carrying  the  red 
lead  and  magnesium  composition  and  primer  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
Shell  of  this  type  range  in  size  from  37  mm.  to  11.5  cm.,  but  only 
the  75-mm.  and  3-in.  sizes  were  produced  by  the  United  States. 
These  shell  were  used  principally  for  balloon  incendiary  purposes. 
They  are  usually  fitted  with  time  fuses  which  are  set  to  function 
considerably  short  of  the  target.  The  fuse  charge  ignites  the 
primer  which  in  turn  ignites  the  incendiary  mixture,  and  the 
incandescent  products  of  the  combustion  are  emitted  from  the 
shell  through  holes  in  the  head.  The  smoke  from  this  combus- 
tion leaves  a  definite  trace  of  the  projectile  so  that  the  laying 
of  the  piece  may  be  corrected  if  the  trajectory  does  not 
through  the  target.  The  hot  gases  have  a  very  efficient 
diary  action  if  the  shell  passes  through  the  envelope  of  a  balloon. 
These  shell  may  begin  to  function  when  50  yds.  from  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  and  continue  this  action  for  from  6  to 25  sec.,  depend- 
ing upon  their  size. 

A  tracer  incendiary  shell  which  differs  from  the  type  just 
described  in  that  it  is  base-opening  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  This 
type  of  shell,  carrying  a  mixture  of  magnesium,  barium  nitrate, 
and  binder,  was  used  by  British  and  Germans.  Strontium 
nitrate  was  used  sometimes  to  give  a  better  tracing  effect.  The 
flash  from  the  time  fuse  is  transmitted  through  the  central  tube 
and  ignites  the  small  quantity  of  composition  between  the  mill 
board  washers.  This  fires  the  priming  and  the  incendiary  com- 
position in  the  body.  The  base  is  blown  out  with  the  result 
that  the  flame  is  emitted  through  the  base  of  the  shell.  This 
flame  lasts  for  about  16  sec  and  gives  a  tracing  as  welt  as  incen- 
diary effect. 

for  incendiary  effect  alone  may  contain  ther- 
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mite,  special  oxidizing  agent-combustible  mixtures,  sodium, 
phosphorus,  and  flammable  organic  materials.  The  materials 
in  some  cases  are  present  a?  small  units  which  are  ignited  and 

diary  material  is  present  as  a  mass  which  is  expelled  and  more 
or  less  scattered  when  the  shell  functions.  For  an  intensive 
incendiary  action  it  is  of  course  desirable  to  have  as  large  a  quan- 
tity of  incendiary  material  as  possible  in  one  place,  and  for  this 
reason  extensive  experiments  were  made  with  a  type  of 
which  expelled  but  did  not  scatter  its  incendiary  charge. 

A  typical  small  shell  which  carries  thermite  and  a 
and  expelling  charge  of  the  potassium  pcrchlorate-magnesium 
mixture  known  as  ophorite  is  shown  in  Pig.  8.  This  type  of 
shell  acts  as  a  shrapnel  shell  scattering  the  hot  metal  and  slag 
produced  by  the  thermite  reaction  and  is  said  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly effective  against  aircraft.  The  time  interval  necessary 
for  practically  complete  ignition  of  the  thermite  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  beeswax  plug  between  the  igniting  ophorite  in  the 
central  tube  and  ophorite  in  the  base.    The  thermite  used  may 


be  the  commercial  product  or  a  modified  form 
containing,  in  some  cases,  manganese,  copper, 
or  lead  oxide.  It  is  usually  compressed  in  the 
shells  to  prevent  segregation.  Our  experiments 
with  this  type  of  shell,  however,  were  not  suc- 
cessful. We  were  unable  to  Ret  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  thermite  or  to  prevent  excessive 
scattering  when  the  shell  exploded.  The  incen- 
diary action  of  the  very  finely  divided  and  widely 
scattered  material  was  not  thought  satisfactory, 
so  a  shell  containing  the  incendiary  material  in 
definite  units  was  experimented  with. 

A  type  of  shell  which  contains  units  of  ther- 
mite or  an  oxiduing  agent -combustible  mixture 
is  shown  in  Fig.  0.  The  units  held  in  perforated 
cases  are  ignited  from  the  central  tube  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  front  of  the  shell  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  charge  in  the  base.  The  units  are 
large  enough  to  have  considerable  incendiary 
effect. 

While  this  type  of  shell  was  not  produced  by 
the  United  States,  it  was  extensively  used  by 
the  other  warring  nations.  The  Germans  used 
against  aircraft  a  7.7-cm.  shell  which  on  burst- 
ing scattered  steel  slugs  and  flaming  incendiary 
units,  called  "flaming  onions"  by  allied  airmen.  A  15-cm.  Ger- 
man shell  used  against  ground  targets  with  little  success  con- 
tained twelve  or  more  celluloid  cylinders  surrounded  by  white 
phosphorus  and  imbedded  in  paraffin,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  A 
rather  complicated  Italian  shell  scattered  35  incendiary  unite 
when  it  functioned. 

The  largest  incendiary  shell  used  during  the  war  was  the  17.5- 
cm.  German  shell  shown  in  Fig.  11.    It  contained,  as  shown, 
but  despite  its  size  was  not  especially 


A  base-opening  shell,  which  on  I 
a  single  large  unit  of  incendiary  material,  was  developed  by  us 
but  not  produced  in  quantity. 

The  general  observation  regarding  incendiary  shell  is  that 
the  small  caliber  tracer-incendiary  type  was  quite  effective 
against  aircraft  but  that  the  larger  type  designed  for  use  against 
ground  targets  was  not  as  successful,  primarily  because  of  the 
greater  difficulty  of  igniting  the  type  of  ground  targets  in  the 
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Trench  Mortar  Pkojrctu.es 
Trench  mortar  projectiles  such  as  the  3-in.  and  4-in.  Stokes' 
bombs  and  the  ft-in.  Liven's  drums  were  used  to  destroy  grass, 
shrubbery,  or  camouflage  which  might  act  as  a  screen  For  enemy 
movements;  to  clean  out  woods;  to  demoralize  the  enemy  during 
a  gas  projector  attack,  and  to  indicate  the  range  in  night  pro- 
jector attacks. 

The  Stokes'  bombs  loaded  with  phosphorus  had  little  incen- 
diary effect.  When  loaded  with  about  7.5  lbs.  of  slightly  com- 
pressed thermite  and  the  explosive  igniter,  "ophorite,"  and  ex- 
ploded in  the  air  by  time  fuse  arrangement  they  were  more 
effective.  Obviously  the  best  results  were  obtained  when  the 
explosion  took  place  near  the  target  so  that  it  was  struck  by  the 
particles  of  hot  or  even  molten  metal  and  slag.  Experimental 
work  carried  out  at  Hanlon  Field,  A.  C  P.,  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  improved  type  of  Stokes'  bomb  which  scattered 
larger  units  of  very  hot  metal.  No  other  incendiary  material 
has  been  satisfactorily  employed  in  Stokes'  bombs. 

The  8-ia.  Liven's  drum  shown  in  Fig.  12  usually  contained 
balls  of  cotton  or  jute  waste  and  a  special  flammable  liquid. 
The  spontaneously  flammable  liquid  previously  discussed  was 
developed  primarily  for  use  in  these  drums.  The  liquid  gen- 
erally used,  however,  consisted  of  a  light  and  a  heavy  oil.  The 


light  oil  is  readily  ignited  by  the  flash  from  the  explosive  charge 
and  the  heavy  oil  gives  the  long  burning  desired.  A  mixture 
of  light  and  heavy  petroleum  distillates  gave  satisfactory  results. 
Soaking  the  cotton  or  jute  balls  in  a  chlorate  solution  and  care- 
fully drying  in  vacuum  before  putting  them  in  the  oil  mixture 
caused  them  to  burn  with  a  fiercer  flame  when  ignited.  The 
units  may  also  lie  soaked  in  molten  "solid  oil"  and  the  oil  al- 
lowed to  solidify  on  them.  This  treatment  results  in  more  oil 
being  carried  with  them  when  they  are  expelled. 

These  drums  arc  fitted  with  an  impact  fuse  which  causes  them 
to  explode  on  landing.  The  oil  saturated  incendiary  units  are 
ignited  by  the  flash  from  the  explosive  charge  or  take  fire  spon- 
taneously if  the  special  spontaneously  flammable  liquid  is  used 
and  burn  vigorously  for  sometime  over  an  area  approximately 
50  yds.  in  diameter.    The  incendiary  effect  produced  is  good. 

Grenades  and  Othkr  Small  Devices 

While  the  use  of  incendiary  grenades  is  limited,  such  arma- 
ment is  considered  very  valuable.  Small  portable  incendiary 
devices  can  be  used  to  set  fire  readily  to  flammable  materials 
which  it  is  desired  to  get  rid  of  in  cither  defensive  or  offensive 
operations.    Several  types  of  devices  were  used,  such  as  real 
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mahle  liquid  and  fitted  with  igniting  and  exploding  devices, 
and  paper  or  metal  tubes  filled  with  the  oxidizing  agent-com- 
bustible type  of  mixtures. 

Grenades,  usually  made  of  sheet  metal,  containing  white 
phosphorus  and  fitted  with  an  exploding  device,  were  of  course 
used  principally  for  producing  smoke,  but  the  burning  phos- 
phorus scattered  by  the  explosion  bad  some  incendiary  effect, 
particularly  in  dug-outs.  The  phosphorus-filled  grenades  were 
widely  used  by  all  armies,  and  their  i 
incidental,  was  not  lost  sight  of. 


to  be  very  valuable  for  destroying  or  rendering  useless  guns 
and  other  material  which  had  to  be  abandoned  in  retreat,  for 
destroying  airplanes  which  were  forced  to  land  in  enemy  terri- 
tory, for  igniting  flammable  liquids  which  had  been  thrown  into 
dug-outs  by  any  means  or  which  had  been  sprayed  over  an  ob- 
jective by  a  flame  projector.  When  aviators  used  these  grenades 
to  destroy  airplanes  after  forced  landing,  one  was  placed  on  the 
gas  tank,  and  one  on  delicate  parts  of  the  motor.  The  delayed 
action  fuse  allowed  time  for  the  men  to  place  themselves  at  a 
safe  distance.  Automobiles  and  tractors  which  it  was  necessary 
to  abandon  were  also  easily  destroyed  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
lism  of  guns  was  effectively  sealed  by  the  molten 
by  the  thermite  reaction. 
A  successful  type  of  thermite  grenade  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
In  loading  this  grenade  the  thermite  is  moistened  with  sodium 
silicate,  tamped  into  the  sheet  iron  container,  one  end  of  which  is 

open,  and  baked. 
The  hole  is  bored 
in  the  center  of 
the  block  and  the 
cow  is  crimped 
on  the  container. 
The  bag  of  alumi- 
nium-barium per- 
oxide igniter  from 
which  the  strands 
of  quick  match 
extend  is  inserted 
and  the  percus- 
sion firing  plug 
put  in  place  so 
that  a  piece  of 
Bickford  fuse  in 
the  plug  is  con- 
nected with  the 
quick  match.  The 
charge  of  therm- 
ite weighs  about 
600  g. 

The  Germans 
made  use  of 
small  portable  in- 
cendiary devices 
which  usually  consisted  of  tubes  of  metal  or  pasteboard  filled 
with  an  oxidizing  agent-combustible  type  of  mixture  and  fitted 
with  a  friction  igniting  device.  One  kind  of  device 
1670  g.  of  incendiary  material  of  the  following  ec 

Pcrctnt 

1'otnwtum  nitrate  62  A 

Sulfur  27  0 

CVlMO  Hi  •', 

This  material  burns  rapidly  with  a  lively  flame  and  gives  off 
quantities  of  white  smoke.  The  stated  purpose  of  this  device 
was  to  chase  the  enemy  out  of  their  shelters  by  a  great  develop- 
ment of  flames  and  smoke.  In  actual  practice  it  readily  serves 
either  as  an  incendiary  or  smoke-producing  device,  depending 
on  circumstances.  Its  name,  Brand-rohren,  however,  indicates 
the  greater  incendiary  action.    Other  tubes  of  different  sizes 


Cvne 
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Thermite 


Igniter 


Fio  13— TB««««tnt  G»hmad« 


and  containing  differ- 
ent incendiary  mix- 
tures were  used. 

Some  use  was  made 
by  the  French  of  a  can 
which  contained  about 
3  liters  of  a  petroleum 
oil  mixture  and  was 
fitted  with  a  friction 
exploding  and  igniting 
device.  In  operation 
the  device  weighing 
about  7  lbs.  was  armed 
and  thrown  into 
trench  or  dug-out.  It 
was  reported  to  be 
quite  effective. 

With  the  idea  or 
developing  a  device 
which  would  have 
both  the  advantages 
of  the  thermite  gren- 
ade against  metal  and 
the 
material 


of 

the  oil  device  against  flammable  material  a  combination 
thermite-solid  oil  grenade  was  experimented  with.  The  thermite 
used  in  these  experimental  devices  was  found  to  be  advan- 
tageously bound  with  celluloid — about  4  per  cent  by  weight 
being  used  dissolved  in  a  suitable  solvent,  such  as  acetone. 
Solid  oil  prepared  as  previously  described  was  satisfactory. 
The  arrangement  of  the  materials  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The 
grenade  is  fired  by  withdrawing  the  safety  pin  and  releasing 
the  bouchon  firing  handle  as  is  done  with  all  American  grenades. 
The  spit  of  the  fuse  ignites  the  booster  which  sets  off  the  igniter 
in  turn.     The  resulting 


Fio.  14— Thhumitk-Solip  Oh.  Grknauk 

readily  penetrates  the  grenade  case,  at  the  same  time  igniting  the 
celluloid  case  and  the  solid  oil.  The  mass  burns  with  a  large 
hot  flame  for  about  4  min.  This  device  was  not  produced  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  the  all-thermite  grenade  previously 
described  would  be  of  more  value  under  the  conditions  then 
existing. 
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Pro.  15— Incendiary  Zei-i-elin  Bovn 

Aircraft  Bombs 

It  was  early  recognized  that  bombing  by  means  of  aircraft 
is  of  the  greatest  military  importance,  and  it  was  also  early  rec- 
ognized that  incendiary  bombs  possessed  great  potential  destruc- 
tive power.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  during  the  first  raid 
over  London  on  May  31,  1915,  one  German  airship  dropped  four 
200-lb.  explosive  bombs,  twenty  small  explosive  grenades,  and 
ninety  incendiary  bombs.  This  armament  was  clearly  designed 
to  affect  the  maximum  amount  of  damage  to  life  and  property 
in  a  populous  town  and  indicates  the  importance  attached  to 
incendiary  bombs.  Later,  incendiary  bombs  were  extensively 
used  by  the  allied  airmen  with  considerable  success. 

The  bombs  developed  and  used  since  191/1  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  (1)  large  bombs  known  us  "intensive  type" 
which  burn  practically  in  situ,  (2)  large  bomhs  known  as  "scatter 
type"  which  on  functioning  scatter  widely  a  number  of  incen- 
diary units,  and  (3)  small  unit  bombs  which  can  literally  be 
own  upon  a  target.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
utter  type  is  the  least  effective.    Obviously  the-  kind  of  bomb 


Fio  18— Ckhman  Arroplank  I»CKnr>iA»v  Bomb 

which  can  be  most  effectively  used  will  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  target  to  be  attacked.    Grain  crops,  forests,  and  other  rela- 


tively highly  flammable  targets  which  occupy  a  considerable  area 
are  best  attacked  by  small  unit  or  the  scatter  type  bombs  which 
permit  a  wide  scattering  of  the  incendiary  materials.  On  the 
other  hand,  towns,  factories,  storehouses,  ammunition  depots, 
and  similar  targets  are  best  attacked  by  intensive  type  bombs 
which  burn  with  a  large  fierce  flame. 

The  intensive  type  bombs  developed  comprise  a  large  variety 
of  models  and  carry  practically  all  types  of  incendiary  materials. 
The  most  satisfactory  incendiary  filling  consists  of  thermite  or 
other  great  heat  evolving  mixture  and  a  larger  amount  of  a 
highly  flammable  material.  The  first  bombs  dropped  from 
German  Zeppelins  were  of  the  intensive  type.  They  weighed 
20  lbs.  each  and,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  contained  benzine,  ther- 
mite, and  ignition  mixture,  and  were  wrapped  with  tow  rope 
impregnated  with  tar  and 
barium  nitrate.  A  percussion 
fuse  served  to  cause  the  first 
ignition.  These  rather  crude 
bombs  were  dropped  from 
airships  only.  A  later 
type  of  bomb  dropped  from 
German  airplanes  as  well 
as  airships,  shown  in  Fig. 
16  weighed  either  10  or  20 
ll«s.  The  main  filling  in 
these  bombs  was  a  pasty 
mixture  of  benzine  and 
paraffin,  or  paraffin  and  po- 
tassium perchlorate.  The 
central  tube  contained  a 
mixture  (composition  "A") 
of  aluminium,  iron  filings, 
and  barium  nitrate  which 
was  ignited  on  impact  (fuse 
not  shown)  and  served  to 
heat  up  and  ignite  the 
other  materials.  The  black 
powder  explosion  was  in- 
tended to  disrupt  the  sheet 
iron  casing  and  scatter 
somewhat  the  incendiary 
materials.  The  bombs  were 
wrapped  with  tow  rope  as 
shown  and  then  sh 
over.  They  w 
sively  used  and  were  fairly 
successful. 

A  great  many  bombs  of  the  intensive  type  were  developed 
by  the  Allies.  A  20-lb.  bomb  developed  by  the  French  and 
known  as  the  "Chcnard"  is  considered  to  be  very  effective.  It 
contains  as  the  principal  incendiary  material  a  mixture  of  rosin 
and  celluloid,  and  is  unique  in  that  it  is  ignited  while  falling,  so 
reaching  the  target  in  flames.  The  British  early  used  with  some 
success  a  bomb  filled  with  gasoline  which  was  ignited  on  impact 
by  a  Very  cartridge.  Other  British  bombs  of  this  type  filled 
with  special  oxidizing  agent-combustible  mixtures  or,  later,  with 
thermite,  were  used,  but  the  principal  British  bomb  is  the  small 
unit  bomb  which  will  be  described  later. 

A  501b.  intensive  type  bomb  was  developed  by  us  which  con- 
tained, as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  thermite  and  solid  oil  as  the  principal 
incendiary  materials,  and  had  an  impact  ignition  mechanism 
held  in  the  nose  or  the  tail  of  the  bomb,  or  both.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  18.  the  bombs  consist  of  two  main  parts— the  steel  nose  and 
the  sheet  zinc  body  with  the  sheet  iron  vanes  attached.  The 
thermite  bound  with  sodium  silicate  as  previously  described 
may  be  baked  in  sheet  iron  cans  which  are  then  placed  in  the 
nose  or  it  may  be  baked  directly  in  the  nose.  The  solid  oil  is 
run  into  the  zinc  body  while  warm  and  fluid  and  allowed  to 
harden.    To  protect  the  thermite  from  the  oil  a  zinc  plate  is 
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-Amrrican  BxrmtHKMTAL  Intbnsiv*  Tvp*  Bohr — Loaoino 
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soldered  over  it.    The  body  or  rear  casing  is  strengthened  and 
the  central  tube  held  firmly  in  place  by  the  steel  cup,  as  shown 
in  Pig.  17.    Ignition  may  be  effected  by  a  black  powder  flash 
or  by  the  bullet  from  the  service 
—  -     -  cartridge.    The  arrangement  of  the 

ignition  mixture,  which  is  slightly 
compressed  to  prevent  segregation, 
is  shown.  When  the  bomb  (unctions 
on  landing,  the  thermite,  being 
first  ignited,  serves  to  burn  through 
the  casing,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  heat  liberated  quickly 
melts,  volatilizes  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  ignites  the  oil  which  begins 
burning  with  a  tremendous  burst  of 
flame  which  is  most  effective.  The 
zinc  casing  is  readily  destroyed  and 
the  solid  oil  continues  to  melt  and 
spread  the  conflagration.  The  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  those  who  have 
witnessed  these  bombs  in  action  is 
that  the  incendiary  materials  are 
highly  efficient  and  that  any  fur- 
ther developments  should  be  direc- 
ted toward  the  mechanical  improve- 
ment of  the  bomb. 

Many  varieties  of  the  "scatter 
type"  bomb  have  been  developed. 
A  40-lb.  air  burst  bomb  filled  with 
white  phosphorus  was  used  by  the 
British  against  observation  balloons 
and  ground  targets.  A  rather  in- 
efficient 20-lb.  bomb  developed  by 
'  Fio  io-Scattm  Tvr«  thc  *'«'c,lcn  functions  on  impact  and 
Cumam  Incrkoiary  Bona   ejects  one  or  more  ignited  units  of 


an  incendiary  material,  consisting  of  cotton  impregnated  with 
a  flammable  liquid  and  a  mixture  of  potassium  perchlorate  and 
paraffin.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  thc  igniting  and  explo- 
sive material  in  this  bomb  is  a  sulfur-bound  thermite,  which  when 
ignited  in  a  confined  space  acts  as  a  mild  explosive  as  well  as  a 
great  heat  producer.  A  50-Ib.  scatter  type  bomb  developed  by 
us  is  identical  with  thc  intensive  type  as  far  as  outside  dimen- 
sions arc  concerned.  It  may  contain  units  consisting  of  waste 
tied  into  balls  and  saturated  with  flammable  liquid  such  as  a 
mixture  of  crude  turpentine  and  carbon  disulfide.  Or  thc  units 
may  consist  of  a  core  of  solid  oil  held  in  a  celluloid  container  or 
an  oxidizing  agent-combustible  mixture,  about  which  is  wrapped 
waste  impregnated  with  ammonium  nitrate  and  coated  over 
with  a  mixture  of  trinitrotoluene  and  naphthalene.  The  units 
are  usually  about  3  in.  in  diameter.  Whin  thc  bomb  lands,  ig- 
nition and  ejection  of  the  units  are  effected  by  an  explosion  of 
black  powder  in  the  nose.  A  simultaneous  explosion  of  a  smaller 
amount  of  powder  in  the  rear  disrupts  the  bomb  casing  and  as- 
sists materially  in  thc  scattering  of  thc  units.  While  this  type 
of  bomb  was  developed  it  was  not  used  because  thc  small  unit 
bombs  or  darts  were  considered  more  effective.  A  bomb  similar 
to  the  one  just  described,  in  that  balls  of  waste  saturated  with  a 
flammable  liquid  were  ignited  and  scattered,  was  developed 
by  the  Italians. 


Fig.  20 

I —  Amrrican  Intrnsivb  Tvrs  Incbndiary  Drop  Bomb 

II—  British  FUtlX  Unit  Typb  Incrndiary  Drop  Boh 

III,  IV    AND    V  AHBRtCAN  SMALL  UlflT  TyPB  IMCKKDIARY 

DltOP  Bomm 

VI —  American  Tiirrmitb — Solid  Oil  Incrndiary  Crrnadb 

VII —  American  Scatter  Tvr«  Incrndiary  Dry  Bomb 

A  late  model  bomb  used  by  the  Germans,  shown  in  Pig.  19, 
was  designed  to  burst  in  thc  air  and  scatter  forty-six  small  incen- 
diary units.  These  units  consisted  of  perforated  zinc  cylinders 
filled  with  about  50  g.  of  a  nit  rate  -sul  fur  tar  mixture  which  burned 
quickly  with  a  small  hot  flame. 

While  these  various  scatter  type  bombs  are  fairly  effective 
against  readily  flammable  targets,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  more  recently  developed,  small  unit  bombs  can  be  used  to 
a  better  advantage.  The  British  originated  thc  idea  of  dropping 
a  large  number  of  small  unit  bombs  instead  of  one  large  scatter 
type  bomb,  and  developed  thc  6.5-oz.  bomb  shown  with  American 
bombs  in  Pig.  20.  In  principle  this  little  bomb  follows  that  of 
a  mortar  and  projectile  complete.  It  carries  a  cartridge  very 
much  like  a  shotgun  shell  which  on  impact  sets  down  on  the 
striker  point  in  the  base  of  the  body  thus  causing  thc  function- 
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ing  of  the  cap  which  simultaneously  ejects  the  cartridge  and 
causes  ignition  of  the  incendiary  charge.  This  charge  is  the 
special  flaming  thermite  previously  described. 

The  little  bombs 


are  loaded  into  con- 
tainers which  are 
hung  underneath  the 
airplanes  in  such  a 
manner  that  they 
may  be  released  as 
desired.  Each  con- 
tainer may  carry  144 
or  272  bombs,  de- 
pending upon  its  size. 
The  number  of  these 
bombs  which  can  be 
carried  by  one  air- 
plane runs  from  860 
carried  by  a  De  Havi- 
land  4  up  to  16,000 
carried  by  a  Hand  ley- 
Page  V  type.  It  is 
apparent  that  by 
formation  flying  the 
bombs  can  literally 
be  rained  down  upon 
a  large  area  of  target  and  practically  cover  it  with  a  sheet  of 
flame.  And  it  is  claimed  by  the  British  that  since  the  ter- 
minal velocity  of  the  bombs  is  such  as  to  cause  them  to  penetrate 
heavy  roof  constructions  they  can  be  used  most  effectively 
against  towns  and  factories,  preferably  in  conjunction  with  large, 
high-explosive  bombs.  There  is  some  question,  however,  as  to 
the  real  efficiency  of  the  incendiary  material  employed. 

Following  the  British  idea  we  have  developed  two  types  of 
small  bombs  or  darts,  as  they  are  called  by  us.  One  type  in- 
tended primarily  for  use  against  crops  and  forests  has  no  great 
penetrating  power  and  burns  with  a  very  large  flame.  It  carries 
the  oxidizing  agent-combustible  mixture  especially  developed 
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power  to  pierce  the  roof,  and  carries  a  sufficient  amount  of  in- 
cendiary material  to  be  effective.  The  incendiary  material 
Is  the  efficient  thermite-solid  oil  combination,  previously  dis- 
cussed, held  in  a  zinc  container.  Neither  of  these  darts  was 
produced  in  quantity.    Both  are  shown  in  Fig.  20. 

Flahb  Projectors 

Devices  for  projecting  flaming  liquids  were  originated  by 
the  Germans  and  used  early  in  the  war  with  considerable  success, 
which  was  due,  however,  more  to  the  demoralizing  effect  than 
to  the  actual  destructive  power.  Flame  projectors  have  since- 
been  developed  by  the  Allies  and  used  to  some  extent. 

The  principle  of  all  flame  projectors  is  the  same.  Usually  a 
suitable  flammable  liquid  contained  in  a  metal  reservoir  of  greater 
or  less  capacity  is  put  under  heavy  pressure  by  a  compressed 
gas  in  a  steel  cylinder 

connected  to  the  reser-  ^^W" 
voir,  generally  through  a 
reducing  valve  designed 
to  maintain  a  given  pres- 
sure in  the  reservoir. 
The  liquid  is  forced  out 
of  the  reservoir  through 
a  pipe  fitted  with  a 
valve  and  terminated 
by  a  nozzle  of  suitable 
diameter  which  directs 
the  stream  towards  the 
enemy.  The  liquid  is 
ignited  either  at  the  end 
of  the  nozzle  by  means 
of  attached  igniting  de- 
vices, or,  where  it  is  projected  on  the  earth,  by  means  of  incen- 
diary grenades  which  arc  thrown  into  the  area  played  upon  by 
the  stream. 

The  flammable  liquids  and  igniting  devices  used  have  been 
previously  discussed. 

The  propcllant  gases  generally  used  are  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  air,  each  of  which  have  certain  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Absolutely  dry  carbon  dioxide,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  readily  liquefied  and  compressed  into 
small  volume,  is  recommended  very  strongly.  Liquefied  or 
compressed  flammable  hydrocarbon  gases  are  unsatisfactory 
because  of  their  physical  characteristics.  In  some  cases  the 
gas  is  charged  directly  into  the  cylinder  with  the  liquid,  but 
this  is  not  considered  a  satisfactory  practice.  The  compressed 
gas  is  usually  carried  in  a  separate  cylinder. 

The  pressures  which  it  is  possible  to  employ  depend  largely 
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for  it,  which  has  been  previously  described,  in  an  elongated 
12-gage  shotgun  shell  and  functions  on  impact  by  reason  of 
a  simple  firing  device.  The  other  type,  intended  primarily  for 
use  against  building  constructions,  has  sufficient  penetrating 


Fio.  24— "Lawbshcb"  Flawb  Phojkctor  Bsino  Fibbd  r«on  Grocnd 

upon  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle.  The  longest  throw  possible 
is  desired,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  liquid,  the  diameter 
of  the  nozzle,  and  the  pressure  are  all  adjusted  to  this  end.  With 
a  given  liquid  and  size  of  nozzle  the  length  of  throw  Increase?; 
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regarding  the  most  important  of  them  are  given  in  the  tabu- 
lation which  follows: 

Data  Rkgabdimo  Pobtabi.b  Flams  rno)BCTO«» 


Fio.  25 — Ambbicam  Pobtablb  Trrx  Flams  Pbojbctob 

as  the  pressure  increases  up  to  a  definite  point,  beyond  which 
the  stream  of  liquid  is  broken  up  into  drops  and  the  length  of 
projection  is  decreased.  For  a  five-sixteenths  in.  nozzle  an  av- 
erage working  pressure  with  a  moderately  heavy  liquid  is  around 
250  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  projection  obtained  may  be  over  100  ft. 

Both  portable  and  large  stationary  machines  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

The  portable  type  projectors,  carried  on  the  backs  of  the 
operators  by  means  of  suitable  straps  and  pads,  contain  from 
2  to  5  gal.  of  liquid,  have  a  projection  of  from  60  to  125  ft.,  and 
may  be  emptied  of  liquid  by  continuous  discharge  in  less  than 
20  sec.  They  are  used  by  attacking  parties  and  are  usually 
operated  so  as  to  throw  a  number  of  shots  or  jets  of  liquid  in- 


Fio 
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Designation 
Wright  charred,  lb* 
Capacity,  gal. 
Propellant 

Working  preasure, 

lb*  per  *q.  in. 
Dia  ofnoule.il] 
Range  of  projection, 
ft 


stead  of  a  continuous  stream.  This  method  of  operation  pro- 
longs the  actual  period  during  which  they  can  be  used  as  weapons, 
which  even  under  the  best  conditions,  is  very  short. 

A  gTeat  many  portable  projectors  differing  considerably  in 
many  respects  have  been  developed.    Some  comparative  data 
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The  German  "Wcx"  Flammcnwerfer  shown  in  Fig.  21  is  a 
late  type  differing  from  earlier  types  chiefly  in  shape.  It  has 
a  detachable  nozzle  from  which  fact  it  gets  its  name  ("Wex" 
from  wtchstlbarer — interchangeable).  This  model  has  a  toroid- 
shaped  oil  container,  as  can  be  seen,  which  is  made  of  steel  1.5 
mm.  thick.  The  gas  container  is  a  steel  sphere  which  fits  inside 
the  ring  of  the  oil  container  and  has  a  volume  of  about  0.1  cu. 
ft.  Ignition  is  effected  by  means  of  a  torch  device  at  the  nozzle 
which  is  automatically  ignited  by  the  pressure  of  the  released 
liquid  and  which  continues  to  burn  while  the  liquid  is  being  dis- 
charged. 

The  French  F-3  model  has  separate  oil  and  gas  containers, 
and  an  igniting  device  attached  to  the  nozzle  which  is  set  off  by 
the  operator.  Other  French  projectors  differ  considerably  in 
design  and  some  early  ones  had  no  igniting  device  but  depended 
upon  incendiary  grenades  to  ignite  the  projected  oil. 

The  British  projector  known  as  the 
"Hay  Flame  Gun"  (Fig.  22)  is  unique 
in  that  the  oil  and  propellant  (carbon 
dioxide)  are  contained  in  the  same 
reservoir.  Ignition  is  effected  by  a  de- 
vice at  the  nozzle  consisting  of  a  slqw 
burning  mixture  inserted  in  a  metaP 
holder.  This  mixture  is  ignited  by  an 
electric  detonator,  the  battery  case 
which  furnishes  the  current  being 
clipped  on  to  any  convenient  part  of 
the  apparatus.  This  form  of  ignition 
is  said  to  be  excellent.  The  machine, 
although  possessing  some  undesirable 
features,  gives  very  good  results. 

The  British  Lawrence  projector 
(Fig.  23)  carries  a  separate  carbon 
dioxide  container  inside  the  oil  con- 
tainer, and  has  practically  the  same 
electrically  ignited  ignition  device  as 
the  Hay  projector.  The  type  and 
range  of  projection  is  shown  in  Fig. 

24.  This  projector  has  more  good  and 
fewer  bad  features  than  any  other  yet 
produced. 

The  American  projector,  as  finally 
developed,  possesses  some  differences 
of  design  from  any  other  models.  It 
has  double  oil  containers  for  con- 
venience in  carrying  and  a  separate 
propellant  cylinder  as  shown  in  Fig. 

25.  Hydrogen  is  used  as  the  propel- 
lant gas  and  is  also  used  for  producing  a  pilot  light  for  igni- 
tion of  the  liquid  at  the  nozzle. 

The  large  stationary  type  of  projectors  designed  primarily 
for  trench  defense  carried  considerably  more  liquid  than  the 
portable  type  and  were  capable  of  a  much  longer  projection. 
This  increased  projection  range  is  obtained  by  using  a  nozzle 
with  larger  orifice  and  operating  under  a  higher  pressure.  In 
some  models  a  number  of  liquid  containers  are  connected  to  a 
manifold  with  the  propellant  gas  cylinders  connected  to  each 
container.  By  this  arrangement  the  apparatus  is  made  more 
mobile  because  the  units  are  not  so  heavy. 
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A  large  "Flammenwerfcr"  used  by  the  Germans  for  trench 
defense  shown  in  Pig.  26  contained  about  45  gal.  of  liquid.  The 
propellant  gas  was  nitrogen  bcld  in  the  two  small  cylinders, 
and  the  igniting  device  was  similar  to  that  used  on  the  portable 
type  projectors. 

The  French  L-l  projectors  consisted  of  three  liquid  containers 
connected  to  a  manifold,  three  compressed  air  cylinders,  and 
the  necessary  valves  and  projecting  nozzle.  The  total  volume 
of  liquid  was  about  33  gal.,  the  duration  of  projection  15  sec., 
and  the  maximum  range  of  projection  180  ft.  The  utility  of 
these  machines  was  considered  very  limited. 

The  large  machines  designed  by  the  British  for  use  in  em- 
placements, tunnels,  or  trenches  had  a  maximum  range  of  pro- 
jection of  100  yds.  Highly  gallons  or  liquid  held  in  four  tanks 
were  projected  by  means  of  compressed  "deoxygenated  air." 
The  ignition  device  was  similar  to  that  used  on  the  portable 
projectors  previously  described. 

The  development  of  large  projectors  was  not  pushed  by  us 
because  the  general  usefulness  of  the  machines  was  questionable. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEVICES 

Besides  the  devices  such  as  have  been  described,  which  were 
more  or  less  generally  used,  a  number  of  special  devices  were 
designed  for  particular  uses. 


Among  these  was  a  very  ingenious  device  used  by  German 
spies  for  causing  fires  in  the  cargo  of  ships.  It  was  called  an 
"incendiary  blue  pencil"  because  of  its  similarity  in  appearance 
to  an  ordinary  blue  marking  pencil.  The  construction  is  shown 
in  Fig.  27.  In  operation  the  spy  nicks  the  "pencil"  with  a  knife 
so  as  to  break  the  point  of  the  glass  bulb  filled  with  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid  and  then  inserts  it  vertically  into  the  flammable 
material— cotton,  sugar,  etc.  The  sulfuric  acid  begins  to  trickle 
down  into  the  reservoir  and  in  time  is  siphoned  over  into  the 
potassium  chlorate  with  a  resulting  incendiary  action.  A  large 
number  of  mysterious  fires  in  vessels  at  sea  were  traced  to  these 
"pencils." 

Incendiary  cans  or  boxes  were  used  as  a  means  of  defense 
in  dissipating  gases  in  dug-outs  and  deflecting  gas  waves.  The 
heat  generated  by  the  devices  produced  air  currents  which  effec- 
tively caused  the  desired  results. 

Special  devices  were  attached  to  the  gasoline  tanks  of  air- 
planes, by  means  of  which  quick  destruction  could  be  effected 
in  case  the  machines  were  forced  down  in  enemy  territory. 

Then  there  were  well  worked  out  schemes  for  rendering  trenches 
absolutely  impregnable  by  forcing  oil  and  gas  through  under- 
ground pipes  to  special  outlets  concealed  in  front,  causing  its 
ignition  there  when  the  occasion  demanded,  and  so  "producing 
a  regular  inferno  through  which  no  one  could  pass!" 


Some  New  Features  in  Limekiln  Construction' 2 

By  Richard  K.  Meade 

11-13  E  Fatbits  St.,  Ualtihoik.  Mactuahd 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  present  any  very 
logical  treatment  of  the  subject  of  lime  burning,  but  rather  to 
touch  on  some  points  of  limekiln  design  which  are  an  improvement 
over  common  practice,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  reader  is 
familiar  with  the  general  proposition  of  lime  burning  in  both 
shaft  and  rotary  kilns. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  various  improvements 
to  be  desired  in  a  limekiln,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  summary 
of  what  takes  place  in  the  burning  of  lime  We  have  in  limestone 
calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium  carbonate,  mixed  with  certain 
other  chemical  compounds  as  impurities,  such  as  silica,  iron 
oxide,  alumina,  etc.  When  limestone  is  burned,  the  carbon  di- 
oxide passes  off,  and  lime  and  magnesia  remain  to  form  commer- 
cial lime. 

To  decompose  calcium  carbonate  into  lime  and  carbon  di- 
oxide, there  will  be  required  1451  B.  t  u.  per  lb.  of  lime  formed. 
To  decompose  magnesium  carbonate  into  magnesia  and  carbon 
dioxide,  there  will  be  required  1318  B.t.u.  per  lb.  of  magnesia. 
Hence,  to  burn  dolomitic  lime  containing  54  per  cent  lime  and  46 
per  cent  magnesia,  there  will  be  required  1380  B.t.u.  This 
explains  why  a  magncsian  lime  can  be  burned  more  easily  than  a 
high  calcium  lime. 

In  designing  a  limekiln  our  object  is  to  build  a  furnace  in  which 
the  latent  heat  of  the  fuel  is  put  to  work  to  decompose  the  lime- 
stone. This  is  usually  done  by  burning  the  fuel  and  passing  the 
products  of  combustion  through  a  body  of  the  stone. 

In  the  case  of  the  flame  kiln,  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  gases 
to  the  stone  takes  place  in  the  shaft  of  the  kiln  It  is  not  practical 
to  transfer  all  of  the  heat  from  the  gases  to  the  limestone,  and 
some  of  it  s  always  carried  out  by  the  gases.  Manifestly,  as  the 
transfer  of  heat  goes  on  the  gases  arc  cooled;  consequently  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  when  they  leave  the  kiln  is  an  indication 
of  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  transfer  takes  place.  Usually 
the  gases  pass  through  the  arches  at  from  2000°  to  2500°  F. 
and  leave  the  top  of  the  kiln  at  from  400°  to  700°  F. 

■  Read  mt  the  3.d  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Lime  Association, 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  N  V.,  June  17,  1021. 
'Received  June  29.  1921 


As  the  heat  is  transferred  to  the  stone,  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  increases  gradually  until  a  temperature  of  1650*  is  reached, 
when  no  further  increase  of  temperature  occurs  until  the  lime- 
stone has  been  completely  converted  to  lime,  when  the  tempera- 
ture again  rises. 

Sources  of  Heat  Loss 

incomplete  combustion  of  FUEL — In  order  to  bring  about 
this  transfer  of  heat  most  economically,  the  coal  must,  of 
course,  first  be  completely  burned.  Two  common  losses  which 
occur  are  from  the  unburned  coal  carried  out  of  the  furnace  in 
the  ashes  and  from  the  carbon  only  half  burned,  to  form  carbon 
monoxide  instead  of  carbon  dioxide.' 

heat  carried  off  by  gasbs — It  is  well  known  that  the  rate 
of  heat  transfer  is  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  gases 
and  the  material  to  be  heated,  other  conditions  remaining  con- 
stant. Hence  the  gases  entering  the  shaft  should  be  at  as  high  a 
temperature  as  is  possible,  consistently  with  the  production  of 
lime  of  proper  quality.  The  greatest  factor  in  determining  the 
temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion  is  the  amount  of  air 
used  for  combustion.  Thus,  if  we  burn  1  lb.  of  coal  with  just  the 
quantity  of  air  necessary  for  combustion,  the  gases  produced  will 
weigh  about  1 1  lbs.  If  we  use  twice  as  much  air  as  is  necessary, 
the  products  will  weigh  21  lbs.,  etc.  Now,  manifestly,  if  we 
transfer  the  beat  of  1  lb.  of  coal  to  1 1  lbs.  of  gas  the  temperature 
of  the  latter  will  be  much  higher  than  if  we  transfer  this  quantity 
of  heat  to  21  lbs.  of  gas. 

There  is  another  objection  to  excess  air.  Some  heat  is  always 
carried  away  by  the  gases  leaving  the  kiln.  This  heat  is  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  and  temperature  of  the  gases.  Eleven 
pounds  of  gas  leaving  the  kiln  at  400°  will  carry  off  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  heat  which  would  be  carried  off  by  21  lbs.  Similarly. 
11  lbs.  of  gas  leaving  at  400°  F.  will  carry  off  only  about  one-half 
the  heat  which  it  would  at  730°  F. 

To  promote  kiln  efficiency,  therefore,  we  must  cut  down  to  a 
minimum  the  excess  air  used  for  combustion.    Some  excess  is 

>  One  pound  o(  carbon  burned  to  carbon  dioxide  will  produce  U.5S0 
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radiation— Another  source  of  loss  of  heat  is  that  lost  by 
radiation  from  the  kiln  shell. 

HEAT  carried  off  by  hot  lime  — The  lime  itself  carries  off  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat,  in  the  ordinary  flame  kiln.  This 
quantity  amounts  to  0.22  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.  of  lime  per  degree  of 
temperature,  or  about  450  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.  of  lime. 

One  pound  of  good  coal  will  liberate  approximately  13,000  to 
14,000  B.t.u.  If  we  could  transfer  all  of  this  heat  in  the  coal 
directly  and  without  loss  to  the  limestone,  one  pound  of  coal 
would  burn  approximately  8.05  to  9.05  lbs.  of  lime.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  we  cannot  do  this  and  there  arc  appreciable 
losses,  as  explained  above. 

The  actual  results  obtained  vary  considerably  at  different 
plants,  but  the  following  may  be  said  to  represent  good  practice 
in  lime  burning,  or  about  3.5  lbs.  of  lime  per  pound  of  coal. 


Percent 

Heat  carried  off  by  product*  of  ronabu*tion   22 

Heat  carried  off  by  lime   II 

Heat  lott  by  radiation   17 

Heat  loat  by  Incomplete  combuation   11 

Total  beat  lost   01 

Heat  ntiliied   89 

Total  beat  mpplird   100 

In  Fig.  1  is  given  diagrammatical  I  y  the  distribution  of  heat 
in  lime  burning. 

The  Flame  Kiln 


Let  us  take  up  first  the  flame  kiln  and  the  question  of  the 
general  design  of  the  shaft.  The  object  here  is  to  transfer  the 
beat  from  the  gases  to  the  stone.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
present  to  the  gases  as  much  surface  of  stone  as  possible  and  bring 
the  gases  in  contact  with  this  surface  as  uniformly  as  possible. 

SUB  or  stoke — Unquestionably,  in  theory,  the  best  results 
would  be  obtained  by  having  the  stone  in  small  pieces,  because 
this  would  present  a  greater  surface  of  stone  to  the  gases.  In 
practice,  however,  the  small  stone  presents  too  great  a  resistance 


to  the  flow  of  gases,  and  hence  it  is  probably  not  possible  to 
improve  present  practice  greatly  in  the  matter  of  stone  sizes 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  by  the  use  of  induced 
draft  (fans)  we  can  overcome  to  some  extent  the  resistance  offered 
by  small  stone  to  the  flow  of  gas.  We  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  a  stone  of  uniform  size,  even  if  small,  will  offer  less  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of  gases  than  will  a  mixture  of  large  pieces 
and  spalls 

THE  lines  of  the  kiln— The  diameter  of  the  kiln  is  controlled 
very  largely  by  the  question  of  distance  to  which  the  hot  gases 
from  the  fire  box  will  penetrate  into  the  kiln,  and  this  depends  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  fuel  and  draft  used.  Our  own 
preference  has  been  for  a  kiln  with  an  oval  cross  section  at  and 
above  the  fire  box,  with  the  lesser  diameter  along  the  center  line 
of  the  fire  boxes.  Two  sides  of  the  kiln  are  straight  down  to  the 
cooling  cone,  while  the  other  two  sides  are  drawn  in  slightly,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  If  drawn  in  too  much — and  with  some  stone 
if  drawn  in  at  all — the  charge  will  stick  and  hang  up  in  the  kiln. 

All  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  fact  that  if  a  flat  substance 
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is  brought  in  contact  with  the  top  of  a  flame,  the  latter  will 
flatten  out.  When  the  gases  from  the  fire  box  strike  the  stone 
the  same  thing  happens  and  consequently  they  show  a  tendency 
to  hug  the  sides  of  the  kiln,  hence  the  oval  cross  section. 

The  writer  has  generally  preferred  to  flare  the  kiln  out  after 
leaving  the  burning  zone,  with  the  idea  not  only  that  there  would 
be  less  chance  for  the  charge  to  choke  and  arch,  but  also  that 
as  the  lime  spread  into  the  enlarged  area  there  would  be  a  tend- 
ency for  the  charge  to  roll  over  and  separate,  and  thus  expose 
fresh  surface  to  the  flame.  If  drawn  out  through  a  cylinder 
of  the  same  cross  section  it  would  probably  merely  sink  down  in 
a  body. 

Where  we  use  a  gas  as  a  fuel  wc  employ  practically  the  same 
construction  of  kiln ;  that  is,  wc  draw  the  lining  in  above  the  gas 
ports  and  open  it  out  again  below  these  for  the  reason  explained 
above.    (See  Pig.  2.) 

height  or  shaft — The  height  of  the  shaft  above  the  fire  boxes 
is  important.  It  is  pretty  generally  the  practice  to  follow 
standard  lines  in  the  matter  of  the  height.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  probable  that  a  careful  study  of  conditions  would  show  that 
in  the  case  of  some  stone  very  much  higher  kilns  could  be  used 
with  advantage  than  in  the  case  of  others.  There  is  no  question 
but  that,  within  reason,  the  higher  the  kiln  the  better  the  economy 
which  can  be  obtained,  because  a  longer  time  is  given  the  stone 
to  absorb  the  heat  from  the  gases.  The  height,  however,  is 
limited  by  the  draft  produced.  Where  natural  draft  is  employed 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  height  which  is  allowable,  and  30  to  35  ft. 
above  the  fire  box  is  generally  considered  ample  It  is  quite 
probable,  however,  that  by  the  use  of  induced  draft  higher  shafts 
could  be  employed. 

charging — The  charging  arrangement  shown  on  the  top  of 
the  kiln  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  will  give  satisfaction  for  closed-top 
kilns  used  with  induced  draft.  It  is  similar  to  those  used  on  the 
smaller  blast  furnaces.  It  is  quick  acting  and  closes  the  opening 
tightly,  preventing  any  cutting  down  of  the  draft  due  to  air 
leakage  here.  If  each  kiln  is  provided  with  its  own  individual 
fan  much  better  operation  will  be  secured.  This  arrangement  is 
l>articularly  desirable  where  the  fans  can  be  directly  connected 
to  electric  motors. 

stone  din — Practically  all  of  the  newer  kilns  employ  a  stone 
bin  on  top  of  the  kiln.  This  is  really  part  of  the  shaft  but,  as  the 
temperature  at  this  point  is  low,  the  bin  is  usually  left  unlined. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  advantages  of  the  stone  bin,  and, 
for  practical  purposes,  the  larger  it  is  the  better.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  always  to  have  in  the  shaft  of  the  kiln  a  body  of  stone 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  heat  properly.  If  the  stone  bin  is  made 
of  the  general  design  of  the  shaft,  the  gases  probably  pass  up 


through  the  bin  with  some  degree  of  uniformity,  and  it  serves 
not  only  to  hold  the  stone  for  the  lime  when  the  kiln  is  not 
charged,  but  also  as  part  of  the  shaft. 

cooling  cone — Most  of  the  better  types  of  kiln  are  provided 
with  a  cooling  cone.  This  is  made  of  steel  plate  and  is  so  placed 
that  the  lime  is  cooled  almost  entirely  by  radiation.  The  idea.! 
arrangement  for  cooling  the  lime  would  unquestionably  be  one 
in  which  the  air  necessary  for  combustion  passed  up  through 
the  lime  and  cooled  the  latter,  and  thus  recovered  the  heat 
carried  off  by  the  lime.  In  the  case  of  coal-fired  kilns,  no  practical 
method  has  been  worked  out  by  which  this  result  can  be  achieved. 
In  the  case  of  gas-fired  kilns,  however,  the  air  for  the  combustion 
is  allowed  to  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  cone,  passing  up  through 
<hc  lime  and  abstracting  the  heat  from  the  latter. 

It  would  probably  be  better  to  allow  the  shaft  to  project  for 
4  or  5  ft.  below  the  fire  boxes  before  the  steel  cone  is  placed  on 
the  latter.  This  would  leave  a-  considerable  body  of  hot  lime 
below  the  burning  zone.  No  heat  can  be  transferred  from  this 
hot  lime  to  that  being  burned  because  radiation  takes  place  only 
from  a  hotter  body  to  a  colder  one,  but  there  is  always  consider- 
able air  which  enters  the  kiln  where  the  lime  is  drawn  and  the 
hot  body  of  lime  below  the  arches  would  serve  to  heat  this  and 
prevent  its  cooling  off  the  limestone  in  the  burning  zone.  There 
is  a  mechanical  objection  to  the  use  of  such  a  form  of  cooltr. 
however,  in  that  it  would  necessitate  raising  the  fire  boxes  about 
6  or  7  ft.  higher  from  the  floor. 

QUICK-ACTING  DRAW — Attention  has  been  called  to  the  desir- 
ability of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  excess  air  entering  the 
kiln. 

Unquestionably  the  largest  thermal  loss  is  in  the  excess  air 
which  enters  the  kiln  at  the  time  of  discharging  the  lime  and 


Fig  4 — Fustu  rua  I*edkstals 

during  the  stoking  of  the  fire.  The  former  may  be  cut  down  to  a 
minimum  by  the  use  of  a  very  quickly  acting  draw  on  the  cooling 
cone. 

For  use  on  our  kilns  wc  have  designed  a  very  quickly  acting 
draw  which  is  shown  in  Pig.  3.  The  doors  may  be  adjusted  by 
means  of  lock  nuts  to  an  accurate  fit  with  the  bottom  of  the  cone 
and,  as  they  are  swung  from  beams  resting  in  the  concrete 
pedestal  and  not  from  the  cone  itself,  they  arc  not  affected  by 
the  warping  of  the  latter  The  doors  are  opened  and  closed  by 
a  single  push  and  pull  on  the  operating  levers.  These  latter 
are  located  outside  of  the  kiln  and  permit  the  operator  to  stand 
away  from  the  dust  and  heat  when  the  lime  is  being  drawn 

Allowing  a  hot  body  of  lime  to  remain  at  all  times  between  the 
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cone  and  the  burning  zone  will  also  reduce  the  loss  of 
heat  due  to  the  drawing  of  the  lime,  as  we  have  said. 

hand  stokers — We  have  recently  tried  hand  stokers  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  hand  firing  in  order  to  cut  down  excess  air  used 
to  burn  the  coal.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  a  single 
furnace  of  a  limekiln  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  in- 
stallation of  mechanical  stokers  such  as  are  used  on  boilers  and 
large  furnaces.  There  are  a  number  of  hand  stokers  which  have 
been  successfully  used  for  heating  small  metallurgical  furnaces, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  of  these  has  been  adapted  to  our 
type  of  limekiln.  The  result  has  been  to  increase  greatly-the 
capacity  of  the  kiln,  cut  in  half  the  labor  necessary  for  stokinjc, 
and  decrease  materially  the  fuel  consumption.  We  also  find 
that  with  the  kilns  on  which  we  have  tried  this  stoker  there 
is  practically  no  core  obtained,  whereas  on  the  same  kilns  without 
the  stoker  the  core  will  probably  run  to  about  as  much  as  5  per 
cent  of  the  lime.  In  view  of  the  increased  kiln  output  obtained 
by  the  use  of  stokers,  this  is  one  of  the  cheapest  ways  of  increasing 
the  capacity  of  a  flame  kiln  lime  plant. 

prevention  of  hbat  loss  by  radiation — Next  to  the  excess 
air,  the  largest  item  of  waste  in  lime  burning  is  unquestionably 
due  to  radiation  from  the  walls  of  the  fire  box  and  the  kiln  shell. 
It  is,  therefore,  better  practice  to  prevent  this  as  much  as  possible. 
A  new  material  which  is  both  cheap  and  efficient  is  sil-o-cel. 
This  can  be  obtained  in  blocks,  but  a  more  satisfactory  form  for 
the  use  in  limekilns  is  the  powder.  It  is  quite  the  general  practice 
to  fill  in  between  the  brick  and  the  shell  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand. 
An  appreciable  saving  of  fuel  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  ! 
eel  in  place  of  this  sand  backing. 


structure  of  kiln — Referring  to  the  structural  features  of 
the  kiln,  the  most  popular  material  for  the  shell  is  steel.  There 
are  some  points,  however,  in  favor  of  reinforced  concrete.  It  is 
generally  known  that  steel  will  radiate  heat  more  rapidly  than 
concrete.  Some  heat  is  therefore  saved  by  the  use  of  a  concrete 
shell.  The  concrete  shell  is  also  more  permanent,  in  that  it  does 
not  require  continual  painting  and  is  not  subject  to  corrosion 
from  the  acids  generated  from  the  sulfur  in  the  coal. 

In  some  types  of  kiln  the  steel  is  run  below  the  firing  floor. 
This  has  seemed  rather  expensive  construction,  however,  and 
we  have  built  our  kilns  on  concrete  pedestals.  Wooden  forms 
arc  used  and  arc  moved  from  one  kiln  to  the  next  during  con- 
struction (Fig.  4). 

A  weak  point  in  the  flame  kiln  has  always  been  the  arches. 
The  writer  has  tried  out  several  different  kinds  of  brick,  but  his 
preference  is  now  for  specially  made  blocks  of  large  dimensions 
and  of  exact  key  to  fit  the  radius  of  the  opening  between  the  kiln 
and  the  firebox.  We  use  a  block  approximately  17  x  11  x  15  x  18 
in.  and  use  one  row  of  these.  Pig.  5  shows  this  block,  which  is 
much  stronger  than  the  standard  9  in.  brick.  They  have  a  much 
larger  key  and  wedge  in  more  firmly.  Owing  to  their  weight, 
these  blocks  are  not  easily  pushed  out  of  place  by  a 
poking  down  a  hang-up.  As  they  are  specially  made,  the  i 
facturer  will  usually  see  that  they  are  better  burned  and  annealed 
and  made  of  better  clay  mixtures  than  his  standard  brick. 

The  cooling  cone  has  always  been  a  weak  spot  in  limekiln  con- 
struction, and  at  some  plants  the  advantage  of  obtaining  cool 
lime  has  not  proved  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
with  which  the  cone  has  to  be  renewed.   We  have  f 
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life  of  the  cone  can  be  considerably  increased  by  proper  ventilation 
at  the  lop.  >o  that  a  current  of  air  can  pa  s  around  the  cone  at 
this  po  nt.  As  generally  p'aced.  the  top  of  the  cone  is  in  a  con- 
fined space  and  the  a  r  at  this  point  is  practically  stagnant.  By 
placing  a  few  vents  ji  that  the  air  can  pass  up  between  the  cone 
and  the  side  of  the  kiln,  a  current  of  air  can  be  made  to  pass 
around  the  cone  at  this  point  and  reduce  its  temperature  mate- 
rially and  increase  its  life.  If  desired,  this  air  may  be  conducted 
into  the  firebox  below  the  grate,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
appreciable  saving  in  fuel  would  be  effected  thereby. 

On  the  last  ki'.ns  which  we  have  built,  we  have  employed  a 
water  jacket  around  the  upper  part  of  the  cone,  the  idea  being 
not  only  to  cool  the  lime  but  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  cone. 
We  have  made  no  effort  to  water-jacket  the  whole  cone,  but  only 
a  space  of  about  a  foot,  as  near  the  top  of  the  cone  as  the  jacket 
can  be  placed. 

We  have  always  made  the  platforms  and  walkways  on  top  of 
our  kilns  of  steel.  For  the  floor  plates  we  usually  use  perforated 
steel  plates  or  a  better  and  more  rigid  material— Irving's  subway 
grating. 

Tub  Rotary  Kiln 

Turning  our  attention  next  to  the  rotary  kiln,  the  losses  here 
are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  flame  kiln.  The  losses  due  to 
radiation  and  to  heat  carried  off  by  the  products  of  combustion 
arc  greater  than  with  shaft  kilns,  while  the  losses  due  to  incom- 
plete combustion  and  heat  carried  off  by  the  lime  are  less.  A 
complete  general  discussion  of  the  rotary  kiln  lime  plan  and  a 
comparison  with  flame  and  gas  fired  kilns  will  t>c  found  in  Rock 
Products  of  December  4.  1930. 

pulverized  coal — The  principles  of  heat  transference  are 
the  same  in  rotary  kilns  as  in  shaft  kilns.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
a  high  initial  flame  temperature  and  to  cut  down  to  a  minimum 
the  excess  air  used  in  burning.  Pulverized  coal  is  much  easier 
to  regulate  than  producer  gas  and  gives  a  higher  flame  tempera- 
ture. Consequently  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  producer  gas  when 
good  coal  low  in  ash  can  be  secured.  With  pulverized  coal, 
we  can  cut  down  the  excess  air  used  in  bunting  to  almost  the 
exact  amount  required  by  theory,  and  we  can  also  burn  our  fuel 
completely. 

Pulverized  coal  is  unquestionably  a  more  efficient  fuel  for 
heating  the  rotary  kiln,  than  producer  gas,  and  where  complaints 
us  to  the  fuel  economy  of  the  rotary  kiln  have  come  to  our 
attention,  we  have  usually  found  that  the  gas  producer  was  nt 
fault  and  that  the  heating  value  of  the  gas  supplied  the  kilu 
was  low.  It  must  lie  remembered  that  in  gasifying  coal  some  of 
its  heating  value  is  lost,  so  that  the  gas  which  is  made  from  a  ton 
of  coal  will  not  have  the  same  number  of  heat  units  as  this  amount 
of  coa'  itself.  These  losses  in  even  the  best  gas  producers  arc 
at  least  10  per  cetit  and  often  will  run  as  high  as  25  per  cent, 
with  perhaps  15  to  20  per  cent  as  an  average  loss  for  mechanically 
stirred  producers.  In  pulverizing  coal,  none  of  its  thermal 
value  is  lost,  so  that  we  get  the  ful  heating  value  of  the  coal. 
In  addition  to  this,  pulverized  coal  can  he  burned  completely, 
and  the  quantity  of  excess  air  necessary  to  do  th's  is  probably 
smaller  than  with  any  other  fuel 

We  must  also  remember  that  with  pulverized  coal  we  are 
feeding  into  the  k  in  a  uniform  stream  of  fuel  of  the  same  heating 
va'uc  at  all  times,  whereas  with  producer  gas  the  quality  of 
fuel  fluctuates  with  the  condition  of  the  producer. 

By  the  use  of  pulverized  coal,  we  introduce  into  the  products 
of  combustion  in  the  kilu  itself  practically  all  of  the  heat  units 
■of  the  coal.  The  combustion  is  almost  perfect,  and  there  is  no 
loss  of  heat  due  to  carbon  in  the  ash  or  to  radiation  from  the 
producer  walls  and  nas  piping. 

producer  gas — The  only  producers  which  will  give  satisfaction 
and  good  fuel  economy  with  either  vertical  or  rotary  limekilns 
are  the  automatically  stoked,  and  preferably  automatically  fed. 


producers,  as  they  can  be  made  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of 
gas  of  uniform  quality. 

Where  producers  are  used  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  lime  they  should  be  set  close  to  the  kiln  in  order  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  loss  by  radiation  from  the  gas  mains. 

factors  influencing  economy— In  a  general  way,  it  may  be 
said  that  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  a  large  body  of  mate- 
rial moving  slowly  through  the  kiln  than  from  a  small  body  of 
stone  moving  rapidly.  This  means  the  kiln  must  not  be  pitched 
at  too  great  an  inclination. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  k  In  is  too  large  compared  with  the 
length,  the  fuel  requirements  will  be  high.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  longer  the  kiln  the  better  fuel  economy. 

The  size  of  stone  burned  influences  the  economy  to  some 
extent.  As  a  general  rule,  better  results  can  be  obtained  by 
screening  out  the  dust  from  the  coarse  rock  before  burning.  This 
dust  also  contains  a  large  part  of  the  dirt  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  quarry,  so  that  its  removal  is  of  advantage  in  increasing  the 
purity  of  the  lime.  In  localities  where  water  is  abundant,  there 
would  Ik  no  objection  to  washing  the  limestone  to  free  it  from 
dirt,  as  the  wet  stone  would  not  affect  materially  the  operation 
of  the  kiln. 

For  best  production  and  economy,  the  stone  should  pass  a 
screen  with  round  perforations  2.5  in.  in  diameter,  and  should 
be  retained  on  a  screen  with  round  perforations  0.25  in.  in  diam 
eter. 

waste  casks  -  In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  to  transfer  the  heat 
from  the  gases  to  the  stone,  the  exit  gases  will  always  contain 
considerable  heat.  The  weight  of  exit  gas  will  be  smaller  than 
with  flame  kilns  because  we  can  control  the  combustion  better, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  gases  will  be  much  higher  because  the 
conditions  for  heat  transference  are  not  so  favorahlc. 

The  waste  gases  usually  leave  the  kiln  at  about  1300°  F.,  and 
hence  contain  a  considerable  part  of  the  heat  liberated  by  the 
burning  fuel.  This  heat  can  be  successfully  utilized  in  boilers, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  cement  industry,  where  an  efficiency  of 
70  per  cent  has  been  obtained.  The  weight  of  gases  usually 
amounts  to  between  G500  and  7500  lbs.  per  ton  of  lime  produced. 
The  heat  in  these  gases  will,  therefore,  be  approximately  2.275.0J10 
B.  t.  u.  or  the  equivalent  o.'  105  lbs.  of  coal.  Of  this  waste 
heat,  70  per  cent  has  been  successfully  utilized  by  waste-heat 
boilers  or  about  1 ,500,0: Kl  B.  t.  u.  per  ton  of  I:mc  produced.  This 
is  equivalent  to  1550  lbs.  of  steam  at  a  temperature  of  212"  F.,  or  45 
boiler  horse  power  hrs.  A  kilu  burning  4  tons  of  lime  per  hr., 
therefore,  would  be  good  for  about  180  h.  p.  Most  lime  plants  are 
o|ierated  in  connection  with  crushing  plants,  or  mills  for  grinding 
lime,  pulverizing  limestone,  or  hydrating  lime,  so  that  this  power 
can  generally  U-  utilized  The  kiln  and  accessories  will  not 
require  more  than  one-third  of  this,  leaving  about  120  h.  p  for 
outside  uses. 

Where  power  is  required  for  other  purposes  in  the  works, 
therefore,  the  installation  of  waste  heat  boilers  and  a  crediting 
of  the  coal  wh  ch  would  otherwise  be  required  to  generate  this 
iwwer  to  the  kiln,  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  rotary 
kiln. 

rotary  cooler— By  the  use  of  a  rotary  cooler,  properly  set, 
the  heat  carried  out  of  the  kilu  by  the  lime  can  be  recovered. 
The  cooler  should  be  so  placed  that  the  hot  air  will  pass  into  the 
kiln.  Thus  the  cooler  will  serve  to  preheat  the  air  for  combus- 
tion. The  cooler  shou'd  be  provided  ^with  Z-bars  or  anglc- 
irous,  which  serve  as  lifters,  carrying  the  material  up  and  drop- 
ping it  through  the  current  of  air  passing  through  and  so  adding 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  (and  incidentally  also  to  the 
dust  loss).  The  cooler  may  also  be  divided  longitudinally  nto 
four  compartments  which  serves  the  «ame  purpose.  If  the  dust 
proves  too  great  the  Z-bars  may  then  be  removed  from  the 
latter  form  of  cooler  without  too  great  loss  of  efficiency. 
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As  has  been  said,  the  radiation  loss  is  quite  large  from  a  rotary 
kiln,  but  this  can  be  reduced  materially  by  the  employment  of  a 
lining  of  sil-o-cel  blocks  between  the  regular  fire  brick  lining 
and  the  steel  shell. 

chemical  control  in  FUEL  bconomy — The  completeness  of 
combustion  can  always  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the 
waste  gases  of  the  kiln  whether  it  be  ga<-or  grate-fired,  and  the 
temperature  of  these  gases  will  show  how  well  the  heat  has  been 


transferred  to  the  stone.  Pyrometers  in  the  walls  of  the  kiln, 
properly  protected,  will  show  the  conditions  and  rate  of  burning 
also.  Neither  the  pyrometer  nor  the  gas  analyzer  requires  t  rained 
chemists.  Any  intelligent  workman  can  be  broken  in  to  use 
both,  and  even  to  interpret  the  results  in  terms  of  kiln  efficiency. 
The  latter,  so  far  as  the  exit  gases  are  concerned,  is  summed  up  in 
three  phrases— low  carbon  monoxide,  high  carbon  dioxide,  and 
low  temperature. 


Standardization  and  Research' 

By  S.  W.  Stratton 

Cm  Br.  U.  S.  Bvmau  or  Staxdaid*.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Standardization  and  research  go  hand  in  hand.  The  term 
"standardization"  has  come  to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
did  formerly.  Wc  used  to  think  of  standardization  in  connec- 
tion with  measurements  simply;  then  wc  passed  on  to  measure- 
ments in  all  the  various  branches,  and  then  to  measurements  of 

Standardization  of  Quality 

A  specification  is  nothing  more  than  a  standard  of  quality,  and 
we  find  that  such  standards  are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  use  materials  intelligently.  One  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  this  standardization  is  arriving  at  definitions,  which  we  under- 
stand to  mean  agreeing  upon  definitions  of  materials.  All  of  this 
enters  into  the  standardization  of  quality,  and  in  many  ways 
places  industry  upon  an  entirely  different  basis  in  its  dealings 
with  the  public.  The  public  needs  education  in  the  use  of  all  of 
these  materials,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Bureau  to  bring 
together  the  public  and  the  manufacturer  on  a  common  ground 
and  to  teach  the  public  to  understand  materials.  We  do  every- 
thing wc  can  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  public  in  improvement 
of  quality. 

Simplification  op  Standaxds 

There  is  another  kind  of  standardization  which  has  come  very 
much  to  the  fore  recently,  which  we  have  termed  simplification. 
Mr  Hoover,  in  his  work  on  standardization,  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  part  of  it.  It  means  confinement  to  the  fewest  num- 
ber possible  of  sizes  and  varieties  of  manufactured  articles.  You 
may  have  twenty  sizes  and  varieties,  whereas  three  or  four  would 
answer  every  purpose.  In  some  of  these  materials  we  need 
varieties  and  sizes,  but  we  want  that  variety  to  be  as  small  as 
consistent  with  public  needs,  and  we  want  each  variety  to  be 
carefully  defined  so  you  can  speak  of  it  in  terms  which  both  the 
public  and  the  manufacturer  can  understand.  This  term 
"simplification"  is  a  very  important  factor  in  our  economical 
program.  The  Secretary  is  very  much  interested  in  this  fea- 
ture of  standardization,  and  Congress  has  recently  given  us 
some  money  to  carry  out  this  work.  We  believe  we  are  going 
to  be  of  much  greater  assistance  to  you  in  the  future  than  we 
have  been  in  the  past. 

Dangers  in  Standardization 

Standardization  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  if  it  is  not  care- 
fully carried  out.  In  the  first  place,  several  parties  arc  con- 
cerned in  it— the  man  who  makes,  the  man  who  uses,  and  the 
man  who  has  actually  set  up  the  definitions.  A  definition  or 
specification  amounts  to  nothing  if  we  haven't  the  proper  test 
and  if  we  haven't  proper  methods.  All  of  those  things  go  into 
the  question  of  standardization.  Now,  the  laboratory  has  no 
more  right  to  set  up  and  make  these  standards  alone  than  has 
the  manufacturer  or  the  user.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  experience 
in  the  government  service;  we  have  set  up  standards  for  govern  - 

'  Rr*d  »t  the  3rd  Annual  Con  vent  loo  of  the  National  Lime  Associa- 
tion. Hotel  Commodore.  New  York.  N.  Y..  June  16.  1821. 


merit  departments  and  bureaus,  and  we  find  that  the  govern- 
ment  departments  furnish  excellent  examples  of  users — you  can 
find  users  of  almost  every  article  that  is  utilized — and  what  is 
more,  we  can  cooperate  with  those  users.  It  is  not  an  infrequent 
thing  for  us  to  ask  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  of  some 
other  department  to  follow  up  the  use  of  the  material  and  to 
keep  as  close  to  us  as  he  can.  That  is  a  very  important  thing  id 
standardization — the  following  up  of  materials  in  actual  use. 

There  is  another  danger  in  standardization,  that  it  may  be- 
come too  fixed.  If  it  is  a  question  of  standards  of  measurement, 
we  want  them  to  be  fixed.  We  try  to  fix  standards  that  we  can 
refer  to  from  time  to  time  and  feel  that  they  are  constant.  Now, 
as  to  quality,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse:  We  want  the  standard 
to  be  improved  as  the  art  advances,  and  there  again  it  is 
only  by  close  cooperation  of  those  concerned  that  we  can  bring 
about  a  proper  standardization.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
method,  as  you  know,  has  always  been  to  bring  about  a  sort  of 
voluntary  standardization.    That  is  also  the  Secretary's  idea. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  users  of  paper,  together  with  a  com- 
mittee of  paper  manufacturers  who  had  come  down  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Bureau  in  setting  up  the  standards  of  paper,  we 
found  ourselves  face  to  face  with  standards  which  had  been 
prepared  without  cooperation  with  the  manufacturer.  It  was 
perfectly  evident  that  the  users  in  this  particular  case  had  made 
these  specifications  from  their  own  practice.  They  had  neg- 
lected important  principles,  as  well  as  certain  features  of  defi- 
nitions of  paper.  At  the  request  of  these  manufacturers  the 
Bureau  will  undertake  to  set  up  standards;  that  is,  with  the 
aid  of  these  people  and  with  the  aid  of  the  users,  wc  will  set 
up  standards  of  paper  that  the  public  can  use  and  keep  them  up 
to  date  from  year  to  year. 

Need  of  Laboratory  Control  in  Standardization 

In  this  question  of  standardization  there  is  always  one  where 
the  laboratory  can  be  of  im|K>rtant  use.  When  we  set  about 
bringing  together  the  manufacturer  and  Jhc  user,  we  find  many 
traditions  and  many  customs.  Scarcely  a  case  of  this  kind  comes 
up  where  there  is  not  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  some 
point.  Now,  the  laboratory  steps  in  and  tries  to  settle  it  by 
actual  experiment.  The  laboratory,  with  the  manufacturer's 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  material,  can  decide  these  questions, 
but  they  cannot  be  decided  by  a  mere  sentiment  or  tradition. 
Controlled  in  this  way,  standardization  will  progress  as  it  should. 

Research  in  Standardization 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  research.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  speak  to  an  audience  of  this  kind  of  the  value  of  research. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  research  that  can  best  be  carried  on  by 
you  at  your  work,  where  the  benefit  that  accrues  to  research 
should  apply  to  the  plant  itself.  Then,  again,  there  are  re- 
searches in  which  you  as  an  organization  can  join  hands  and  work 
out  once  for  all.    That  is  the  economical  way  to  do  it. 

Some  of  these  things  which  arc  needed  in  standardization  are 
fitted  for  government  research;  but  there  is  another  class  in  which 
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I  am  especially  interested,  and  which  the  Government  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  carry  out,  namely,  those  researches  which  call  for  the 
highest  kind  of  scientific  work  for  the  benefit  of  an  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  which  partake  very  largely  of  the  nature  of  funda- 
mental scientific  research.  You  can  never  tell  when  this  funda- 
mental scientific  research,  or  its  results,  is  going  to  be  used.  It  is 
fortunate  indued  that  we  can  predict  beforehand  what  these  re- 
searches are  going  to  be.  There  are  certain  things,  for  instance, 
that  you  want  to  know  about  lime.  We  will  go  at  the  funda- 
mental question  and  try  to  find  out  just  what  lime  is,  bow  it 
behaves,  what  the  laws  governing  it  arc.  Then  we  are  in  a 
position  to  handle  these  problems  and  a  great  many  more.  We 
see  many  examples  of  this  thing.  Just  a  short  time  ago  we 
were  called  upon  to  standardize  color.  We  haven't  many 
standards  of  color.  The  cottonseed  oil  people  were  the 
first  to  take  it  up.  We  have  established  these  standards  of 
color,  but,  of  course,  in  applying  it  to  such  a  thing  as  cotton- 
seed oil  we  must  have  a  sample  of  the  oil  we  can  compare,  that 
is,  a  working  standard  throughout  the  year  and  throughout 
the  season.  We  found  that  the  oil  specimen  which  was  to  be 
used  as  a  standard  for  the  year  would  change  rapidly,  and  there- 
fore wc  began  to  experiment  upon  the  nature  of  this  oil.  We 
found  out  that  if  we  took  the  air  from  it — it  absorbs  air  in  rather 
large  quantities — its  color  did  not  change.  That  is  what  we 
were  striving  for.  But  think  of  the  by-product  that  came  out 
here.  We  also  found  that  when  wc  took  this  air  from  the  oil 
it  did  not  become  rancid.  This  was  worth  a  great  deal  to  that 
industry.  To  day  factories  have  been  built,  utilizing  this  prin- 
ciple to  prevent  the  various  oils  from  becoming  rancid.  It  was 
a  discovery  which  was  worth  as  much  to  that  industry  as  the 
whole  cost  of  this  Bureau  to  the  Government. 

We  need  to  know  more  of  the  nature  of  the  materials. 
At  the  Bureau  we  have  various  sections  on  lime,  clay  products, 
metals,  lubricating  oil,  paper,  rubber,  and  all  such  materials. 
We  have  a  30-inch  rolling  mill ;  we  have  a  textile  mill ;  we  have 
all  the  facilities  necessary  for  giving  to  these  workers  a  variety 
of  materials  whkh  they  never  could  get  before.  As  far  as 
the  paper  mill  is  concerned,  we  now  can  have  any  kind  of 
paper  we  wish,  we  can  go  to  work  and  experiment  with  that 
paper.  Paper  manufacturers  are  bringing  their  problems  there, 
and  thus  research  is  carried  along  those  tines  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  better  fitted  to  accomplish. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  a  whole 
can  be  of  great  assistance  outside  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  gathers  statistics, 
and  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  ask  for  the  statistics  you 
want.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  linie  industry.  We  must  get  over 
this  idea  that  the  departments  of  the  Government  are  policemen 
to  tell  you  what  to  do.  It  is  the  reverse :  you  are  going  to  tell 
us  what  you  want  us  \o  do.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are 
taking  this  new  method  of  procedure  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  trying  to  make  it  useful  and  a  real  help,  as  it 
should  be. 

Industrial  Application  of  Cbrtaln  Rssearch 
Investigations 

Before  closing  there  are  one  or  two  rather  interesting  illustra- 
tions about  the  value  of  research  in  standardization  I  would  like 
to  mention.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  lime.  However, 
I  do  know  that  just  before  I  came  here  we  sent  letters  to 
men,  many  of  them  who  are  members  of  this  Association,  asking 
them  about  the  standardization  of  lime.  Out  of  that  will 
grow  a  definition  and  specification  about  which  those  who  use 
the  lime  will  know,  and  which  you  know  you  can  make.  Many 
important  investigations  are  going  on  in  this  lime  section  of  the 
Bureau  and  you  will  get  returns  worth  many  times  what  it  cost. 

photographic  P LA TBs — Before  the  war  one  of  our  spectro*- 
copists  was  asked  to  photograph  the  spectrum  to  determine  the 


wave  lengths  of  light  needed  by  an  astronomer  for  his  use. 
The  region  assigned  to  us  was  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
most  difficult  to  photograph.  I  am  taking  this  illustration 
because  an  astronomer  is  the  type  of  man  working  on  abstract 
science.  In  order  to  photograph  this  end  of  the  spectrum  our 
expert  experimented  with  dyes,  with  the  various  plates,  and 
with  certain  other  work  that  had  been  done  before,  which  gave 
the  clue,  and  out  of  which  grew  a  method  of  sensitizing  the  plate 
to  make  it  sensitive  to  red  light.  We  could  thus  photograph 
much  further  down  in  the  spectrum  than  we  could  before. 
Now,  these  red  waves  have  the  power  of  penetrating  a  fog  much 
more  readily  than  short  waves.  During  the  war  it  was  neces- 
sary, as  you  know,  to  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  photo- 
graphs made  by  airplanes  in  getting  maps  of  the  country',  and  by 
the  use  of  these  same  planes  we  got  photographs  of  things  that 
could  not  be  seen  without  them.  Now,  what  is  next?  This  is 
just  as  important  in  all  kinds  of  commercial  photography  and  in 
moving  pictures,  and  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  before  these 
plates  will  be  the  ordinary  thing  and  the  old  plates  will  be  an 
exception.  That  is  a  case  where,  in  starting  its  investigation, 
the  Bureau  bad  solely  for  its  object  abstract  data  for  an  astrono- 
mer, which  has  turned  out  to  be  very  important  commercially. 

manufacture  of  BLOCK  CAGES — One  of  our  experts  is  working 
on  methods  of  measuring  by  means  of  light  waves.  We  use  light 
waves  to  measure  small  quantities— light  waves  about  one- 
fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch  long— but  for  some  purposes  it  is  the 
only  kind  of  yard  stick  that  we  can  use.  Wc  can  establish  it 
anywhere  we  like  with  certain  apparatus.  It  will  be  only  a  short 
time  until  all  our  standards  of  light  are  fixed  by  light  waves. 
By  this  method  of  light  waves  we  are  making  what  is 
known  among  mechanics  as  block  gages— ordinary  blocks  of 
metal  of  a  definite  length ;  that  is,  the  two  faces  must  be  parallel 
to  each  other,  they  must  be  an  exact  distance  apart,  and  the 
faces  must  be  plane.  By  parallel,  we  mean  within  a  very  small 
amount,  and  by  plane,  we  mean  within  a  millionth  of  an  inch, 
and  the  length  must  be  correct  within  two-  or  three-millionths 
of  an  inch.  This  means  the  most  accurate  measurements  that 
have  ever  been  made.  These  gages  were  formerly  imported. 
When  the  war  broke  out  we  were  absolutely  cut  off  from 
them.  Now  by  these  light  waves  we  make  the  gages  and  test 
them. 

Lichtinc  efficiency— Our  program  of  economy  is  going  to 
be  based  upon  our  improvements.  We  told  the  appropriation 
committee  that  it  is  wise  to  spend  money  in  order  to  save  money. 
It  has  been  very  difficult  for  them  to  see  that,  especially  a* 
everybody  else  looking  for  money  there  tells  the  same  story. 
You  know  that  in  the  old  days  of  the  oil  lamps  we  got  a  certain 
efficiency;  then  came  the  gas  lamps  and  following  that  came  the 
incandescent  lamps,  and  now  we  have  the  tungsten  lamps  and 
the  gas-filled  lamps,  and  we  have  kept  pushing  the  efficiency  up 
and  up  all  the  time  until  we  have  reached  the  limit.  Now,  the 
efficiency  that  you  can  get  out  of  your  lamps  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  energy  that  is  put  in;  there  is  a  tremendous 
waste.  How  arc  you  going  to  improve  it?  Wc  can't  do  it  by 
going  along  the  same  lines.  So  the  next  step  which  we  are  try 
ing  to  accomplish  is  to  find  out  about  the  nature  of  radiation. 
We  have  a  young  man  at  the  Bureau  who  is  working  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  atom.  To-day  we  speak  of  the  atom  just  as  you 
would  of  the  universe.  We  speak  of  the  inner  range  and  the 
outer  range,  of  the  parts  of  an  atom,  and  of  atoms  being  knocked 
against  one  another.  Here  is  a  young  man  who  is  working  on 
this  question  pertaining  to  the  atom,  how  constituents  of  atoms 
can  be  knocked  from  one  place  to  another  just  as  a  workman 
handles  bricks  and  lays  them  up  with  mortar.  Now,  what  is 
the  object  of  all  that?  When  we  know  the  story  of  matter, 
when  we  know  how  it  is  built  up,  and  how  this  radiation  comes-' 
It  comes  from  the  atom.  We  can  probably  take  the  next  step 
in  the  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of  lamps. 
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The  chemical  industries  are  largely  concerned  with  objects 
having  a  definite  color.  The  measurement  of  color  must  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  chemist  engaged  in  the  dye  in- 
dustry, the  paint  industry,  or  the  textile  industries,  while  even 
those  who  work  in  such  fields  as  the  chemistry  of  the  vegetable 
oils  or  similar  food  products  frequently  desire  an  accurate  and 
simple  method  of  measuring  the  color  of  the  materials  which  they 
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Methods  op  Color  Measurement 

The  methods  of  measuring  color  fall  into  two  distinct  < 
according  to  whether  we  wish  to  measure  the  sensation  of  color 
produced  upon  the  observer,  or  the  stimulus  which  produces 
that  sensation.  While  different  sensations  are  always  produced 
by  different  stimuli,  the  converse  is  not  true,  and  quite  different 
stimuli  may  produce  the  same  sensation.  Thus,  a  sodium 
flame  appears  to  the  observer  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  a  dande- 
lion also  appears  a  bright  yellow  color,  its  color  approximating 
very  closely  in  appearance  that  of  the  sodium  flame;  but  the 
stimuli  are  quite  distinct  when  analyzed,  the  sodium  flame  giving 
rise  to  only  a  single  monochromatic  ray  of  light,  while  the  dande- 
lion reflects  almost  the  entire  spectrum,  absorbing  only  the  blue. 

The  Spectroscope 

When  measuring  the  stimulus  which  produces  the  sensation 
of  color,  we  must  use  analytical  methods,  because  of  the 
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posit e  nature  of  light  itself,  while  when  dealing  with  the  sensa- 
tion itself,  synthetic  methods  of  measurement  must  be  employed. 
The  analytical  instrument  used  in  studying  the  stimulus  of 
light  is  the  spectroscope,  which  depends  on  the  differential 
effect  produced  by  a  prism  or  a  grating  upon  light  waves  of 
different  lengths.  When  a  beam  of  mixed  waves  of  light,  such 
as  white  light,  is  passed  through  a  prism,  it  is  refracted  differently 
according  to  the  wave  length  of  its  composite  parts  and  is  spread 
out  into  a  colored  band  termed  the  spectrum. 

The  Spectrophotometer 

The  quantitative  measurement  of  color  is  undertaken  by 
means  of  an  instrument  termed  the  spectrophotometer,  which 
is  essentially  a  spectroscope  with  photometric  attachments. 
In  this  instrument,  any  portion  of  the  spectrum  can  be  iso- 
lated and  divided  into  two  portions  having  the  same  color 
and  adjacent  to  one  another.  Into  one  of  the  beams  is  intro- 
duced the  colored  object  to  be  measured,  which  produces  an 
absorption  of  the  spectral  region  in  question.   The  other  beam 
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is  then  darkened  by  some  photometric  means  until  the  two 
patches,  as  seen  through  the  eyepiece  of  the  instrument,  appear 
of  equal  intensity.  Since  the  amount  of  darkening  which  has 
been  introduced  photometrically  is  known  and  is  equal  to  the 
amount  which  has  been  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  colored 
object,  we  can  read  from  the  instrument  the  quantitative  value 
of  the  absorption  at  any  point  of  the  spectrum.  This  is  repeated 
throughout  the  spectrum,  step  by  step,  and  a  curve  of  absorption 
against  the  wave  length  of  the  spectrum  is  obtained;  thus,  if 
wc  have  a  red  dye  solution,  we  shall  obtain  a  curve  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  abscissae  of  the  curve  represent  wave 
lengths  of  light,  and  the  ordinates  represent  the  absorption  in 
units  inversely  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  solution 
which  will  produce  a  transmission  of  one-tenth  of  the  original 
intensity.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  red  dye  has  a  slight  absorp- 
tion in  the  blue,  rising  very  rapidly  to  a  strong  maximum  in  the 
green  at  a  wave  length  of  about  520,  and  falling  off  again  until, 
at  a  wave  length  of  600,  it  is  transmitting  almost  all  the  light. 

The  readings  of  the  spectrophotometer  are  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration  of  the  dye  solution,  and  it  can  thus 
be  used  for  measuring  the  concentration  of  a  dye  of  unknown 
strength.  All  that  is  required  for  this  analysis  is  a  standard 
sample  of  dye  which  is  known  to  be  pure.  A  solution  of  known 
strength  is  made  from  this  standard,  a  solution  of  the  sample 
to  be  analyzed  of  the  same  nominal  concentration  is  prepared, 
the  two  solutions  are  read  on  the  spectrophotometer,  and  the 
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absorption  coefficients  obtained  on  the  instrument  are  compared. 
The  concentrations  of  the  dyes  are  in  the  sam 
^hiilr  absorption  coefficients. 

The  spectrophotometer  is  suitable  not  only  for  the 
of  finished  dyes,  but  also  for  following  reactions  involving  changes 
in  color.  Thus,  when  fluorescein  is  iodinated  in  the  preparation 
of  erythrosin,  the  progress  of  the  reaction  can  be  followed  very 
simply  and  accurately  by  taking  a  spectrophotometry  measure- 
ment of  the  product.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  application 
of  the  spectrophotometer  in  the  dye  works  would  result  in 
economies  in  manufacture.  In  the  research  laboratory,  the 
spectrophotometer  can  frequently  be  applied  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  physicochemical  conditions;  dyes  which  are  partly  in 
crystalline  and  partly  in  colloid  solution,  for  instance,  will  give 
different  absorption  spectra  according  to  their  conditiou.  As 
a  qualitative  instrument,  the  shape  of  the  curve  is  of  value 
in  identifying  substances.  Thus,  in  Fig.  2  we  see  the  curve  of 
erythrosin  as  the  dotted  curve,  while  the  solid  curve  shows  a 
sample  of  erythrosin  submitted  during  the  war  which  is  clearly 
not  the  same  substance.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  adulterated 
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Fig.  3—  Diagram  or  Monochromatic  Analyze* 

with  Ponceau  Red,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  curve 
of  Ponceau  Red,  shown  as  the  dashed  curve. 

The  Colorimeter 

The  spectrophotometer,  however,  does  not  give  any  direct 
indication  of  the  color  of  an  object.  If  we  know  the  spectro- 
photometry reflection  curve  of  a  colored  paper,  the  visibility 
curve  of  the  eye,  and  the  energy  curve  of  the  light  falling  upon 
the  paper,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  resulting  color,  but  the 
calculation  is  by  no  means  simple,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  measure 
the  color  directly  as  the  sensation,  by  means  of  an  instrument 
known  as  the  colorimeter. 

The  sensation  produced  upon  the  eye  by  an  object  may  be 
specified  as  the  brightness  (dependent  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  light)  and  the  color  (dependent  upon  the  quality).  The 
color  can,  in  turn,  be  analyzed  into  the  hue  and  the  saturation, 
either  of  the  components  lieing  capable  of  change  independ- 
ently. Thus,  starting  at  the  red  end  of  the  siiectrum,  we 
may  have  a  red,  an  orange,  a  yellow,  a  green,  a  green-blue,  a 
blue,  or  violet  color,  these  terms  giving  the  approximate  hue. 
Any  of  them  may  be  diluted  with  white,  so  that  we  may  get 
pale  colors  of  each  hue  in  turn.  Moreover,  we  may  get  the 
group  of  colors  which  is  not  included  in  the  spectrum  -the 
purples,    vio'.ets,   and   magentas — which   arc  complementary 
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to  the  green.  These  may  be  specified  most  conveniently  by 
the  gTccn  hue  to  which  they  are  complementary. 

The  easiest  method  of  specifying  hue  is  by  means  of  the  wave 
length  in  the  spectrum  which  corresponds  to  the  hue  in  question. 
Thus,  we  may  specify  a  red  as  being  of  dominant  hue  wave 
length  650,  corresponding  in  hue  to  the  color  of  the  red  hydrogen 
line.  A  yellow  might  be  of  dominant  hue  580;  570  would  be  a 
greenish  yellow;  500  would  be  a  yellowish  green. 

The  Monochromatic  Analyzer 
On  this  division  of  color  into  hue  and  saturation  is  hased 
the  most  satisfactory  and  convenient  colorimeter,  the  mono- 


chromatic analyzer.  In  this  instrument  the  color  to  be  meas- 
ured is  balanced  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  a  spectral  color 
and  white  light.  Thus,  in  order  to  measure  a  green  tinted 
j>apcr,  we  place  the  paper  so  that  the  light  reflected  from  it  falls 
into  the  colorimeter  (Fig.  3).  In  the  photometric  field  at  D, 
we  see  one  part  of  the  field  filled  by  the  green  light  from  the 
colored  paper.  The  other  part  of  the  field  can  be  illuminated 
by  means  of  a  spectrum  to  which  can  be  added  any  proportion 
of  white  light  that  is  required.  We  change  the  wave  length  of 
the  spectral  light  by  means  of  the  drum  until  the  hue  appears 
approximately  right.  We  next  add  white  light  from  the  beam 
Ci.  reflected  from  the  glass  surface  M,  until  an  approximate 
match  is  obtained,  keeping  the  intensity  of  the  two  fields  the 
same.  The  hue  may  now  require  a  little  correction,  and  when 
this  is  almost  exactly  right,  the  admixed  white  may  require 


ki  r». 
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Fio.  S — Diagram  or  Eartman  Colorimeter 

another  correction.  By  this  method,  very  rapidly  used  after  a 
little  practice,  the  color  is  matched  exactly  by  the  other  field. 
The  dominant  hue  is  now  read  off  directly  from  the  spectral 
drum,  and  the  percentage  of  admixed  white  light  measured 
photometrically  in  the  instrument.  This  is  the  only  form  of 
colorimeter  which  reads  the  color  directly  in  absolute  units, 
namely,  the  wave  length  of  the  dominant  hue  and  the  percent- 
age, but  simpler  forms  of  colorimeters  may  be  made  in  which 
the  color  to  be  measured  is  compared  with  a  mixture  of  known 
color. 

The  Trichromatic  Analyzer 
A  representative  instrument  of  this  kind  is  the  trichromatic 
analyzer,  in  which  the  color  is  matched  by  a  mixture  of  three 
colors  transmitted 
through  three  separate 
color  filters  correspond- 
ing to  three  rcnions  of 
the  spectrum.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  three 
colors  required  to  match 
the  color  to  be  measured 
arc  read  from  the  instru- 
ment, and  by  recording 
them,  the  color  can 
always  be  reproduced 
in  the  instrument. 

Another  Tytb  op 
Colorimeter 

A  simple  instrument 
of  another  type  which 
is  very  suitable  for 
works  use  has  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Jones  of  our  laboratory 
(Figs.  4  and  5).  It  has 
the  advantage  of  not 
requiring  a  sj>cctrum  or 
any  special  mixing  de- 
vice and  of  being  very 
robust  in  its  construc- 
tion.   It  is  based  on 


Fin.  0— Cottohsbed  Oil  Colorimeter 


the  subtrnctive  principle,  depending  upon  the  use  of  colored 
wedges,  each  wedge  absorbing  one-third  of  the  spectrum,  so 
that  the  three  wedges  arc  yellow,  blue-green,  and  magenta  in 
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color,  the  yellow  wedge  absorbing  the  blue  of  the  spectrum, 
so  that  it  may  be  called  minus  blue;  the  magenta  absorbing  the 
green  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  it  may  be  called  minus  green; 
and  the  blue  or  minus  red  wedge  absorbing  the  red  of  the 
spectrum.  When  these  wedges  are  placed  over  each  other  in 
pairs,  they  will  give  any  color  possible,  provided  that  the 
intensity  is  adjusted  at  the  same  time  by  the  use  of  a  neu- 
tral gray  wedge,  which  is  supplied  as  the  fourth  wedge  of  the 
instrument.  The  instrument  can  be  made  with  a  number  of 
attachments,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required. 


all  be  measured  by  suitable  attachments.  A  modified  form  of  the 
instrument  has  been  designed  for  use  in  measuring  vegetable 
oils,  notably  cottonseed  oil.  A  diagram  of  the  Eastman  cotton- 
seed oil  colorimeter  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  colorimeters  arc  just  beginning  to  be 
used,  and  that  their  use  will  rapidly  increase  in  the  industries, 
and,  above  all.  in  the  chemical  industries.  At  the  same  time, 
the  analytical  measurement  of  color  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
photometer will  increase  and  will  find  many  applications  which 
are  not  at  present  apparent. 


SOCIAL  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


Out-of-Door  Education  for  the  Chemist 

By  H.  W.  Jordan 

Svbacusu.  N.  Y. 


August  is  the  peak  of  out-of-door  life.  Most  of  us  succeed  in 
getting  back  for  two  weeks  to  woods,  lake,  or  seashore  to  re-create 
ourselves  in  preparation  for  the  strenuous  demands  of  laboratory 
or  works,  through  fifty  more  weeks.  The  change  and  rest  of  the 
yearly  country  outing  is  only  a  part  of  its  possible  value.  Out- 
of-door  education  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  most  promis- 
ing means  of  making  common  school  education  the  most  adequate 
preparation  for  social,  industrial,  city  life. 

Among  proofs  of  this  tendency  is  a  recent  article  by  W.  C. 
Ryan.  Jr.,  Educational  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Under  the  title  "Summer  Camps  Blazing  Way  in  Education." 
he  points  to  these  camps— on  mountain  side  and  lake  shore — as 
the  prophetic  symbol  of  the  newer  American  education.  "The 
value  of  the  outdoor  life  in  the  sunshine,  amid  forests  and  lakes, 
with  wholesome  companionship,  is  incalculable.  The  opportuni- 
ties afforded  tend  to  bring  the  boy  into  closer  kinship  with  nature, 
develop  his  manliness,  stimulate  good  fellowship  and  a  spirit  of 
generosity.  He  cultivates  self  reliance,  self  respect  and  regard 
for  others."  Out-of-door  life  prepares  the  boy  for  cooperative, 
industrial  life. 

"Is  it  not  a  pity  that  ideals  like  these  cannot  make  themselves 
felt  more  in  our  entire  program  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  all 
youth,  instead  of  merely  for  the  5  and  10  per  cent  of  American 
children  who  at  most  profit  by  them?" 

IN  OUR  PROFESSION  OP  CHBMISTRY,  WE  ARE  CALLED  UPON 
DAILY  TO  EXERCISE  OUR  SENSES  AND  OUR  REASON,  AS  WE 
must  when  living  OUT  OF  doors — The  character  of  the 
precipitate,  the  shade  of  the  dye,  the  cellular  structure  of  the  coke, 
the  fracture  of  the  pig,  the  intensity  of  the  reaction,  these  and 
all  chemical  or  physical  conditions  must  be  sharply,  correctly 
observed,  and  right  conclusions  must  be  drawn.  Just  as,  in 
camp,  we  need  to  forecast  whether  the  wind  will  raise  the  water 
at  our  end  of  the  lake  and  damage  our  boats  during  the  night; 
need  to  observe  the  habits  of  fish,  that  we  do  not  waste  our  time 
drowning  worms  instead  of  dropping  them  overboard  at  the 
exact  place  and  hour  when  fish  arc  keen  for  food:  need  to  know 
the  lay  of  the  land,  the  position  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  the 
growth  habits  of  trees,  to  guide  us  back  if  lost  in  the  woods. 

"The  good  hand  fisherman  is  the  man  who  can  feel  correctly 
what  is  going  on  at  the  fish  hook  out  of  sight,  and  can  make  his 
motor  nerves  react  quickly  to  what  he  feels  there,"  says  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard. 

There  is  no  better  boyhood  training  for  a  research  chemist 
than  a  series  of  summers  spent  in  the  woods  with  councilors  of  the 
John  Muir  and  Enos  A.  Mills  type,  who  love  and  understand 
nature,  and  who  saturate  the  soul  of  the  boy  with  science  of 
field  and  forest. 


"I  raised  my  four  boys  in  the  country  to  give  them  an  expe- 
rience that  would  make  them  self-sufficient,  introspective,  capable 
of  doing  things  on  their  own  initiative.  Nothing  emphasizes 
a  boy's  personality  more  than  to  find  himself  frequently  alone 
and  forced  to  depend  on  his  own  resources,"  says  Professor 
Dallas  L.  Sharpc  of  Boston  University. 

MAN  WAS  AN  OUT-OP-DOOR  ANIMAL  UNTIL  RECENTLY— Furnaces 

and  steam  were  curiosities  to  our  grandparents  seventy-five 
years  ago,  to  be  seen  only  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  Open 
fireplaces  with  a  kitchen  stove,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  air- 
tight stoves,  were  the  only  heating  outfits  in  the  best  of  homes. 
Fires  were  of  wood,  usually  out  at  night.  Indoor  conditions 
were  a  pretty  good  imitation  of  out-of-doors,  most  of  the  time. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  not  more  than  four  generations,  not 
farther  back  than  our  grcat-groat-grandparents,  we  have  shifted 
from  an  agricultural,  out-of-door  people  to  an  industrial,  indoor 
people.  This  is  a  chief,  fundamental  cause  of  many  most  press- 
ing problems  of  government,  and  of  industrial  and  social  life, 
and  of  education.  We  have  got  under  cover  so  quickly  that  we 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  act.  We  cannot  drop  habits  of  a 
million  years'  growth  in  a  century  and  a  half,  without  sustaining 
some  severe  shocks. 

In  the  shift  we  have  acquired  a  lot  of  new,  high-priced  diseases, 
most  of  which  spring  up  inside  us  because  we  do  not  get  euough 
exercise.  If  we  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  on  a  farm,  in  a  lumber 
camp,  or  catching  cod  and  mackerel  from  a  dory,  we  have  no 
trouble  digesting  salt  pork,  fried  potatoes,  baked  beans,  Boston 
brown  bread,  cream  of  tartar  biscuits,  and  pic.  We  need  no 
pepsin  tablets  or  Nujol.  We  do  not  have  to  have  our  teeth 
pulled  to  relieve  the  distress  at  our  stomachs.  And  the  arches 
of  our  feet  retain  that  same  old  hump  they  first  had  several 
million  years  ago,  when  we  used  our  feet  to  hang  head  downward 
from  the  limbs  of  trees  while  picking  the  scuppernong  grapes, 
thorn  plums,  and  bitter-sweet  apples  of  those  days. 

OUT-OF-DOOR    LIFE  COMPELS  TRAINING  OP  SENSES — "The  best 

part  of  all  human  knowledge  has  come  by  exact  and  studied 
observation  made  through  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
smell,  and  touch.  The  most  important  part  of  education  has 
always  been  the  training  of  the  senses  through  which  that  best 
part  of  knowledge  comes.  This  training  has  two  precious  re- 
sults in  the  individual  besides  the  faculty  of  accurate  observation 
—one  the  acquisition  of  some  sort  of  skill,  the  other  the  habit  of 
careful  reflection  and  measured  reasoning  which  results  in  pre- 
cise statement  and  record,"  says  President  Ktiot  in  his  admirable 
little  book,  "Changes  Needed  in  American  Secondary  Edu- 
cation." 

Chemistry  and  the  engineering  professions  require  the  swift. 
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sure  reaction  of  the  mind  through  the  senses  that  the  boy  or 
girl  can  get  only  from  self-reliant  life,  out  of  doors.  City  indus- 
trial life  that  limits  children's  play  to  the  street,  that  brings 
them  up  in  homes  where  heating,  lighting,  and  cooking  require 
only  turning  a  valve,  pressing  a  button,  or  opening  a  can,  is  not 
educational.  It  produces  mental  coma,  especially  when  supple- 
mented by  such  passive  and  vicarious  sports  as  moving  pictures, 
professional  baseball,  or  riding  to  school  in  some  one  else's 
car. 

Most  of  those  in  our  profession  who  arc  over  thirty  were 
raised  under  the  splendid  educational  influence  of  farm  or  village 
life.  Their  minds  were  activated  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
by  doing,  alone,  the  whole  of  a  great  variety  of  real  tasks  at 

The  younger  ones  of  us,  since  telephone  and  trolley  days, 
missed  that  training.  It  is  unattainable  to  the  youths  who  to-day 
are  entering  chemical  and  engineering  industry,  unless  we  more 
fortunate  older  men  reorganize  public  education  on  its  original 
foundation  of  the  farm,  the  forest  and  the  wide  out  of  doors. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  seasons  of  civic  activity,  we  can  do  no  service  of  greater 
value  than  that  of  cooperating  locally  and  nationally  in  practical 
work  directed  to  that  end. 

MUCH  OF  THE  ENERGY  WE  FORMERLY  EXPENDED  IN  EXPLOIT- 
ING THE  VAST  NATURAL  RESOURCES  OP  OUR  COUNTRY  TO  THEIR 
EXHAUSTION  IS  NOW  BEING  TURNBD  DESTRUCTIVELY  AGAINST 
j^ociety  iTbKLF — continuance  01  promaoic  industry  requires 
that  we  devise  practical  measures  to  bend  that  energy  back  to 
the  land,  in  organized  production  of  food  and  the  raw  materials 
of  clothing  and  housing ;  and  especially  in  attainment  of  education, 
drawn  from  farm  and  forest. 

Accident  Prbvbntion  through  Education 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  so  systematized  accident 
prevention  that  most  industrial  plants  of  Council  members  pro- 
tect their  machines  so  well  that  it  almost  requires  a  professional 
burglar  to  break  into  them  and  get  hurt.  The  result  has  been 
reduction  of  accidents  by  half,  with  some  member  companies 
reporting  seventy  per  cent  less  accidents.  The  annual  cost  of 
accidents  is  therefore  an  approximate  measure  of  the  annual 
saving.  On  this  assumption,  using  the  figures  of  1910,  the  net 
annual  saving  secured  that  year  by  safety  devices  is  estimated 
to  be  one  billion  and  some  odd  dollars;  $1,014,000,000  to  be 
exact.  This  total  is  reached  after  crediting  $331,000,000,  that 
need  no  longer  be  expended  on  the  twenty-three  thousand  men 
killed  that  year  in  industry.  The  saving  is  a  sum  that  compares 
favorably  with  the  German  reparation  payments. 

how  did  these  23,000  men  get  killed?  We  don't  know 
about  all  of  them.  But  we  do  know  the  details  of  several  such 
deaths  near  home.  In  one  case  a  workman  dropped  a  jackknife, 
which  skittered  in  under  the  main  pulley.  He  deliberately 
climbed  over,  through  and  under  a  labyrinth  of  pipe  and  wire 
netting  guards  that  surrounded  that  pulley.  He  did  not  get  the 
jackknife,  but  he  did  get  killed. 

In  another  case,  happily  not  fatal,  a  distillation  kettle  was 
set  with  its  sampling  nozzle  pointed  Into  a  corner,  in  order  that 
approach  to  it  should  be  safe  from  both  sides.  The  Young 
Chemist  in  charge,  had  occasion  to  try  the  oxidizing  effect  of 
potassium  bichromate.  He  administered  the  dose  through  the 
sampling  nozzle.  But,  in  order  to  watch  the  effects  more 
closely,  in  case  there  were  an  eruption,  as  was  anticipated,  our 
chemist  got  on  the  back  side  of  the  nozzle,  up  in  the  corner. 
He  was  a  Cornell  man,  too. 

He  got  his  wish,  for  he  both  observed  and  experienced  the 
effect.  The  blast  from  the  nozzle  destroyed  a  perfectly  good 
pair  of  pants  and  burned  an  area  on  Young  Chemist  that  kept 
him  in  bed  several  weeks.    He  and  the  charge  in  the  kettle  were 


The  men  in  these  accidents  and  scores  of  others  lacked  gump- 
tion, and  the  primeval  sense  of  sclf-prcscrvation  which  self- 
reliant  life  out  of  doors  compels.  A  mountain  of  guards  would 
have  been  inadequate.  The  primitive  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion is  slipping  away  from  us.  under  the  influence  of  specialized , 
industrial,  city  life.  Legislation  and  legal  precedent  have  passed 
the  responsibility  for  one's  safety  over  to  the  other  fellow.  If 
I  go  to  sleep  on  the  railroad  track,  the  railroad  must  pay  for 
the  funeral  and  support  my  widow  until  death  do  us  reunite  or 
she  marries  again. 

Here  is  one  proof  among  many,  of  the  tragic  consequences 
of  departing  from  nature,  the  farm,  forest  and  stream,  as  the 
basis  of  education  to  train  the  senses,  including  common  sense. 
"One  of  the  best  methods  of  developing  the  minds  of  children  is 
practice  in  the  coordinated  activities  of  the  brain  and  the  hand.'' 
says  President  Eliot.  "If  brain,  eye  and  hand  are  cooperating, 
the  developing  mental  effect  is  increased;  and  the  mental  action 
and  reaction  is  stronger  still  when  eyes,  cars  and  hands,  and  the 
whole  nervous  system,  the  memory  and  the  discriminating  judg- 
ment arc  at  work  together." 

Camp  life  and  country  compel  the  child  to  experience  that  sort 
of  action  and  reaction.  City  education  cannot  be  molded  to 
yield  that  result.  In  the  accidents  cited  the  victims  lacked 
"discriminating  judgment." 

As  a  means  of  accident  prevention  to  workmen,  as  a  means 
of  sharpening  the  observation  and  the  reasoning  powers  of 
chemists,  and  as  a  basis  of  broader,  deeper,  sweeter  life  for  all 
of  us.  we  should  restore  nature,  the  out  of  doors,  to  the  head  of 
our  public  school  curriculum. 


Society  of  Chemical  Industry 

The  program  of  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  British 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  to  be  held  at  McGill  University. 
Montreal,  Canada,  August  29  to  31,  1921.  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  August  29 
10  00  a,m,  — -Council  meeting.  McGill  University. 

11:00  a  m  — Annual  meeting:      (a)  Addrem  of  Welcome.       (M  Reply, 
(t)  General  business  of  the  Society. 
1 :  00  P.M.— Civic  Reception  and  Lunch. 

3  00  p.m. — Special  visit  to  McDonald  Agricultural  College     Supper  and 
Garden  Party. 

Tuesday.  Acocrr  30 
10:30  a.m.— (a)  Addren.    (»)  Pulp  and  Paper  Symposium  (3  papersV 
1:00  P.M.— Luncheon  at  Windsor  Hotel  given  by  Montreal  Section 
3:00  p.m.— Visits  to  various  Industrial  plants. 
7:30  p.m.— Banquet.  Windsor  Hotel. 

Wednesday,  August  31 
10  00  a  m  —Special  addresses  and  technical  papers. 

3  00  p  M.-Spedal  Convocation  at  McGUI  University. 
4:00pm— Trip  down  Lachlne  Rapids. 
11:44  P.M  —  Leaving  by  night  train  to  Shawinifan. 

TntrasDAY.  Surra  Mass  I 
Shawinigan— Visits  to  Grand  Mere  and  Shawinigan  Falls  Industries,  under 

FaiDAV,  Septbmbbb  2 
Ottawa— Visits  and  entertainment,  under  auspices  of  Ottawa  Section. 

SaTveday.  Septemebe  3 
Toronto— Visits  and  entertainment,  under  auspices  of  Toronto  Section. 

Sunday.  SspYEMBEa  4 
Toronto— Visits  and  entertainment,  and  by  boat  to  Niagara  Palls,  under 
auspices  ot  Toronto  Section. 

Monday,  Scptsmbb*  5 
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Chemistry's  Greatest  Rally 

By  John  Walker  Harrington 

Chemistry  comes  into  its  own  next  month  in  New  York  at  its 
greatest  rally.  Such  is  the  prophecy  justified  by  every  wave  of 
energy  which  radiates  from  those  able  catalysts,  the  Coordinating 
Committee,  whoare  bearing  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  prepara- 
tion these  August  days. 

Their  advices  from  Montreal  show,  for  instance,  that  the  first 
meeting  which  the  parent  organization,  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  of  Great  Britain,  has  ever  held  with  its  Canadian 
Section  will  bring  to  Montreal  hundreds  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  When  the  sessions  and  the  excursions  are  over  in  the 
Dominion,  this  overseas  delega- 
tion, and  many  of  the  Canadian 
mem  tiers,  will  cross  the  inter- 
national border  to  meet  in 
joint  session  with  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  In  this  com- 
pany there  will  be  probably 
four  hundred;  the  American 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemi- 
cal Industry  will  add  another 
large  quota;  while  our  own  or- 
ganization, with  2500  in  the 
N'cw  York  Section  alone,  and 
the  representatives  from  other 
sections  throughout  the  United 
States,  should  easily  bring  the 
registration  to  between  three 
and  four  thousand.  In  such 
an  assemblage  as  this,  Anglo- 
Saxon  chemistry  will  find  a 
veritable  apotheosis. 

So  important  do  the  civil  au- 
thorities regard  this  coming  of 
the  English-speaking  chemists, 
that  Governor  Miller  of  New 
York  will  go  in  person  to  greet 
them  at  Niagara  Falls  and 
formally  welcome  them  to  Ameri- 
can soil  on  Labor  Day.  With 
him  will  be  a  reception  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Mr.  S.  K. 
Church,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Section  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry;  Professor 
Edgar  V.  Smith,  president  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society ; 
Dr.  David  Wesson,  president  of 
the  American    Institute  of 

Chemical  Engineers;  Dr.  Acheson  Smith,  president  of  the 
Electrochemical  Society;  and  Professors  Charles  F.  Chandler, 
Ira  Remsen.  and  M.  T.  Bogert,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Nichols, 
past  presidents  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  They  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hooker,  the  chairman  of  the  Arrangement 
Committee  at  the  Falls,  and  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Rippell,  who  has 
charge  of  the  reception  to  be  accorded  to  the  distinguished 
visitors  on  their  arrival  that  same  day  at  Buffalo. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  the  foreign  chemists  suggests  a  "Who's 
Who"  of  science.  At  the  head  of  the  British  Society  is  Sir 
William  Pope,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  K  B  K  ,  whose  splendid  work  in 
industry  with  the  Manchester  Gas  Corporation,  and  whose 
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ties  of  Manchester  and  Cambridge  easily  come  to  mind.  Many 
who  knew  him  in  other  years  will  meet  him  for  the  first  time  since 
he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  British  Empire,  in  recognition 
of  his  researches  through  which  his  country  was  able  enormously 
to  increase  the  supply  of  mustard  gas  in  the  late  war. 

Other  prominent  figures  in  the  party  will  be  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Jordan,  Chevalier  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  who  rose  to  new  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  British  Mission  on  Explosives  to  the 
Italian  Government;  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  managing  director  of  the 
firm  of  Leech,  Neal  &  Co.  Ltd.;  Dr.  C.  J.  Goodwin,  of  Oscar 
Goodwin  &  Sons,  explosives  engineers;  Dr.  Frederick  William 
Atack,  who  organized  the  publication  of  the  "Chemists'  Year 
Book;"  Dr.  Andrew  Mr  William,  one  of  the  world's  best-known 

steel  metallurgists;  Eh*.  C.  S. 
Garland,  pioneer  manufacturer 
of  thorium  nitrate;  and  Dr. 
Frederic  William  Gamble,  direc- 
tor of  Allen  &  Hanbury's  Ltd. 

Among  the  noted  Canadian 
chemists  expected  are:  Dr.  R. 
F.  Ruttan.  D.Sc.,  F.R.S..  direc- 
tor of  chemistry  at  McGill 
University;  Dr.  Milton  L.  Her- 
sey,  one  of  the  founders  and 
a  past  chairman  of  the  Cana- 
dian Section  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Matheson,  chairman  of  the 
Montreal  Section,  S.C.I. ;  and 
Mr.  Theodore  H.  Wardle worth, 
member  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee and  past  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  Section. 

The  visitors,  coming  from  the 
meetings  at  Montreal,  which  be- 
gin on  August  20,  and  having 
made  stops  at  Toronto  and 
Ottawa,  and  the  tour  of  the 
industries  at  Grand  Mure  and 
r  Shawinigan  Falls,  will  have  seen' 

M  chemical  Canada  in  many  phases 

before    they  reach  the  United 
A  States.    From  the  time  they 

leave  Buffalo,   however,  after 
J|  having  been  entertained  there 

at  dinner  on  the  evening  of 
September  5,  they  will  be  in 
many  contacts  with  the  chemis- 
try   of    the    United  States. 
They  will  spend  much  of  next 
day  as  the  guests  of  the  Solvay 
Process  Company  at  Syracuse;  leave  in  the  mid-afternoon  for 
Albany,  embark  there  that  night  on  a  specially  chartered  steam- 
boat for  a  trip  down  the  Hudson  River,  and  reach  New  York 
City  early  the  next  morning. 

So  interesting  and  so  varied  will  be  the  journeys  of  these 
British  and  Canadian  pilgrims  of  science,  that  they  will  be 
accompanied  on  both  sides  of  the  border  by  a  large  representation 
from  "The  States."  As  they  are  approaching  the  city,  however, 
the  thousands  who  are  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  American 
organizations  will  be  coming  from  many  directions. 

Registration  for  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  will  begin  at  the  Chemists'  Club,  52  East  41st  St.,  at 
scientific  achievements  as  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Univerti-     nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  September  6.  After 
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Tuesday,  it  will  be  at  Earl  Hall,  Columbia  University.  The 
Council  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Chemists'  Club  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  to  be  followed  by  dinner. 

As  indicated  on  the 
preliminary  program, 
just  issued  from  the 
office  of  Secretary 
Parsons,  the  General 
Mcctingof  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society 
in  the  gymnasium  at 
Columbia  University 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Septem- 
ber 7  will  be  attend- 
ed by  such  of  the 
foreign  delegation  as 
may  have  made  the 
portage  from  the  pier 
to  the  heights  of 
Morningside.  There 
they  will  be  wel- 
comed at  a  luncheon 
for  the  British  and 
Canadian  visitors 
given  by  the  Ameri- 
can Section  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical 

Industry.  A  more  extended  opportunity  for  the  American 
chemists  to  meet  them  will  be  offered  at  the  reception  and 
lawn  party  to  be  given  on  the  campus  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  the  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  while  that  evening  the 
American  Chemical  Society  will  entertain  the  guests  at  a  smoker 
arranged  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  its  official  hotel  headquarters. 
At  the  same  place,  the  customary  banquet  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  September  8, 
closely  following  the  international  meeting  which  has  been 
arranged  for  the  afternoon  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Ample  accommodations  have  been  provided  in  Have- 
meycr  and  Engineering  Halls  of  Columbia  University  for  the 
meetings  of  the  various  sections  and  divisions  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  to  which  the  chemists  from  other  lands 
have  been  bidden.  The  Public  Meeting  will  be  addressed  by 
President  Smith  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  September  9.  The 
last  day  of  the  program  is  to  be  given  to  excursions  to  various 
plants  and  chemical  industries  in  New  York  City  and 
vicinity. 

Such  are  the  high  lights  of  what  promises  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  important  gathering  in  the  history  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  and  of  American  chemistry.  It  represents  a  rally  of 
industry  at  a  time  when  chemists  of  the  English  speaking  races  are 
taking  counsel  together  over  the  many  post-war  problems  which 
must  be  solved  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months.  Varied  as 
arc  the  social  features  of  this  great  gathering,  the  scientific  pro- 
gram will  have  come  to  the  fore  with  compelling  interest.  All 
of  the  divisions  and  sections  will  have  two  full  days  at  their  dis- 
posal. Among  the  special  features  of  the  scientific  session  will  he 
the  symposiums  on  filtration  and  on  gas  chemistry  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry; 
a  symposium  on  vitamines  by  the  Division  of  Biological  Chemis- 
try ;  the  Cellulose  Section's  symposium  on  cellulose  esters,  and  the 
symposium  of  the  Petroleum  Section  on  the  emulsification 
problems  which  confront  that  industry.  Those  who  have  con- 
tributions to  the  chemistry  as  well  as  to  the  application  of  dyes 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Dye 
Division.  The  Leather  Section,  which  will  have  several  noted 
leather  chemists  from  abroad  to  address  it,  has  already  twenty- 
five  papers  in  hand.  A  new  note  will  be  added  also  by  the  first 
session  of  the  Section  on  Chemical  Education,  the  organizing  of 


which  has  been  authorized  for  the  New  York  Meeting. 

Reservations  are  being  made  rapidly  at  the  leading  hotels  of 
the  city  and  members  are  also  taking  advantage  of  the  exceptional 
opportunities  for  convenient  and  moderate  priced  lodgings  to  be 
had  at  the  dormitories  near  Columbia  University. 

Days  after  the  meetings  and  excursions  are  over,  however, 
there  will  still  be  chemists  galore  in  New  York,  for  many  will 
remain  to  attend  the  Seventh  National  Exposition  of  Chemical 
Industries  at  the  F.ighth  Coast  Artillery  Armory  in  the  Bronx, 
which  will  open  on  September  12  and  close  with  the  week.  Two 
booths  have  been  retained  by  the  American  Chemical  Society  and 
its  Advertising  Department  and  will  be  used  as  a  social  center  for 
members  and  their  guests  during  the  Exposition.  In  view  of  the 
presence  of  so  many  scientists  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
the  Exposition  will  have  an  international  tone  such  as  that  which 
will  pervade  the  entire  Fall  Meeting,  and  will  lie  an  appropriate 
finale  of  America's  great  rally  of  applied  chemistry. 


Chairmen  op  Local  Committees 

tistcMtivt  Commitlet:  John  E.  Triple 
Coordinating  Committee:  B.  C  HessK 
Registration  fmiW!  II.  R.  Muudi 
International  Meeting  Committee:  Char.  BaxkKRVILLB 
Pmbtuily  Committer:  ClIAS   II.  Hkrtt 
Transportation  Committer  C.  V.  Rom 

Information,  Marshals,  and  Gmdei  Committee:  H.  G.  Cauiil 

Hotels  Committee;  Chas.  V.  Lindsay 

ttanjuel  Committee:  F.  G.  Zinsser 

Feinting  Committee:  V.  M.  Turnbb,  in. 

Smoker  Committee:  K  G.  Mackenzie 

/  i.wjiom  Committee:  J.  V.  X.  Duu 

Colmmiia  Dormitories  Committee:  R.  It  McK» 

Indies  Entertaining  Committee:  Mrs.  I,.  II  Baekbland 
Other  members  of  the  Kircutivr  and  Coordinating  Committee* :  Martin 
H.  ITTNSR.  IIEKRKRT  G.  SlOKnoTTOM,  C.  A.  Browne,  I).  W.  Javhb.  J  E 
Zanbtti,  S.  R.  Cik ecu,  Allen  Rogers. 

Rkulced  Railroad  Rates 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  and  the  Southeastern  Passenger 
Association  have  granted  the  American  Chemical  Society  for 
its  September  meeting  special  rates  of  fare-and-a-hatf  on  the 
certificate  plan,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  I.abor  Day 
falls  on  September  5  such  rates  cannot  lie  secured  on  tickets 
bought  before  September  6.  Members  coming  for  tha  meeting 
may  purchase  their  tickets  on  September  6, 7,  8,  and  9,  on  which 
days  they  may  use  them  for  passage.  Identification  certificates 
upon  which  railroad  tickets  will  be  sold  will  be  supplied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  societies  u|K>n  request  to  C.  L.  Parsons, 
s<i  ii'tary,  American  Chemical  Society,  1709  G  St.,  N.  W\, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  Allen  Rogers,  secretary,  American  Sec- 
tion, Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Imtfttdialciy  upon  arrival  in  New  York  members  should  hand 
their  certificates  in  at  the  Registration  Desk  in  order  to  be  validated. 
They  may  secure  these  tickets  for  return  passage  on  the  9th 
and  10th,  but  the  return  ticket  will  be  good  for  use  up  to  and 
including  September  23,  thereby  giving  the  members  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  the  Seventh  National  Exposition  of  Chem- 
ical Industries. 

This  fare  rate  on  the  certificate  plan  is  granted  only  upon 
the  certification  of  350  certificates.  It  is  therefore  very  neces- 
sary that'evcry  chemist  leaving  his  home  town  on  September  6, 
7,  8,  or  0  should  request  a  certificate  for  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

This  reduced  fare  on  the  certificate  plan  is  also  extended  to 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Tiausportation  Com- 
mittee for  a  train  of  Pullman  cars  to  leave  Buffalo  during  the 
night  of  September  5  and  6,  probably  leaving  Buffalo  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  0th,  going  direct  to  Syracuse  for  the  visit 
to  the  Solvay  plants.  In  the  afternoon  the  train  will  proceed 
to  Albany,  there  to  make  connection  with  the  Hudson  Navigation 
Company.  Steamer  "Berkshire,''  upon  which  reservations  for 
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150  persons  have  been  made  for  the  night  voyage  down  the 
river.  Any  members  of  the  Society  coming  from  Buffalo  and 
desiring  accommodations  on  this  train  should  notify  the  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Committee,  Charles  F.  Roth,  Room  7(17. 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  For  members  returning  by 
the  same  route  the  special  fare  upon  the  certificate  plan  will  apply. 

The  Chemical  Exposition 

The  coming  Seventh  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  In- 
dustries promises  to  be  the  forerunner  of  big  business  for  the 
chemical  industry  and  is  to  be  known  as  the  Prosperity  Expo- 
sition. Considerable  and  wide  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
Exposition;  so  much,  in  fact,  that  the  managers  have  been 
obliged  to  prepare  a  broadside  sheet  to  respond  to  the  inquiries 
made  of  them  regarding  the  exhibits. 

Among  the  additional  technical  papers  is  one  on  the  Crushing, 
Grinding  and  Pulverizing  program  entitled  "The  Development 
of  Compound  Grinding  Mills,"  by  H.  Schiffiin  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmcrs  Mfg.  Co. 

Wallace  Savage  will  be  chairman  of  the  Evaporating  and 
Drying  program;  R.  C.  Beadle,  editor  of  Combustion,  of  the  Power 
Plant  in  the  Chemical  Industries  program;  and  R.  S.  Perry,  of 
the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry  meeting. 

Three  papers  on  the  Power  Plant  in  the  Chemical  Industries 
are  as  follows: 

General  Electric  Co. 

now,  J  A  S«ao«  and  K.  Pmaost,  General  Electric  Co 

A  If.w  Method  lor  Coking  Coal  as  Required  tor  Industrial  Fuel.  D.  S. 
Chambbblin,  Furl  Distillation  Industrie*.  Ioc. 

An  additional  paper  on  Industrial  Problems  is  "Material 
Handling  in  Industrial  Plants,"  by  R.  II.  McLain  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co. 

Papers  dealing  with  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry,  to  be 
given  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  September  15,  are  as  follows: 

Reflection  Factor!  on  Industrial  Painti.  II  A.  Gaud**.,  Institute  of 
Paint  and  Varnish  Research 

Laboratory  Control.    I,  P  Nature,  du  Pout  de  Nemours  ft  Co 

Paint  and  Varniah  Waste  Control.    R.  S.  1'hrrv.  Perry  and  Webster,  Inc 

Rust:  Its  Cause  and  Prevention.    Maximilian  Toch.  Toi-h  Bros. 

Physical  Testing  of  Paints  and  Paint  Materials.  Fbank  G.  Dbsvbk,  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

The  Ideal  Paint  and  Varniah  Specification.  F.  P.  Ikcalu.  John  W 
Masury  and  Co, 

Limitations  of  Standardisation  ot  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufacture.  L>  A 
Komi,  Lowe  Bros  Co. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  following  papers  will  be  followed 
by  eight  reels  of  pictures  on  this  industry,  furnished  by  six 
manufacturers: 

Sara  the  Surface  and  You  Save  All  with  Paint  and  Varniah.  Ebnbxt  T. 
Tkioo.  tkairman.  -Save  the  Surface"  Committee,  Paint  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation  of  the  United  Stairs. 

What  la  Paint?  G.  P.  Hbcxbi.  mrrlory.  Paint  Manufacturer,'  A-socia- 
lion  of  the  lln.ted  State*. 

Several  additional  motion  pictures  arc  listed  on  the  program 
These  include: 

Du  Pont  Dyes— Their  Manufacture.  (2  reels)  Courtesy  of  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  Armco  Ingot  Iron.  (3  reels)  Courtesy  of  American  Kollmg 
Mill  Co 

Modern  Byproduct  Cokinc    (2  reels)     Courtesy  of  The  K uppers  Co 

Reagent  Chemicals.   I — Proposed  Specifica- 
tion for  Sulfuric,  Nitric,  an<l  Hydrochloric 
Acids,  and  for  Ammonium  Hydroxide1-2 

By  W.  D.  Collins 

Chaibmam  ot  Committbb  ok  Gt-ABAKTBBD  Rbacknts  ano  Stakoabd 
ArrABATits 

The  specifications  given  below  arc  intended  to  serve  as  stand- 

>  Received  June  24,  1021. 

•Supplementary  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Guaranteed  Reagents 
and  Standard  Apparatus,  This  Joubmal.  IS  (1921),  402. 


ards  for  reagents  for  use  in  careful,  general  analytical  work.  The 
limits  for  strength  and  purity  are  nearly  all  taken  from  published 
works  on  the  testing  of  reagents  or  from  labels  or  statements  of 
manufacturers.  Records  of  tests  of  reagents  of  various  makes 
over  a  number  of  years  indicate  that  the  requirements  have  been 
met  very  generally  in  the  past. 

Two  kinds  of  limits  arc  set.  The  first  is  an  actual  limit, 
such  as  Uie  strength  of  a  reagent.  This  is  a  definite  quantity 
and  can  be  determined  accurately  in  a  number  of  ways.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  specify  details  for  determinations  which 
are  described  in  all  standard  texts  and  which  permit  many 
variations  without  loss  of  accuracy.  Other  requirements 
depend  upon  the  method  of  testing  and  the  limit  is  the  quantity 
of  the  impurity  which  will  give  the  test.  This  is  not  so  definite 
and  is  given  in  parenthesis  after  the  statement  that  the  reagent 
is  to  pass  the  test  given.  In  these  instances  the  test  must  be 
described  in  detail  since  it  defines  the  limit. 

The  expression  "none"  has  not  been  used,  and  "trace"  only 
for  pyridine  in  ammonium  hydroxide.  The  committee  did  not 
have  any  quantitative  method  which  would  serve  to  measure 
the  small  quantity  of  pyridine  in  reagent  ammonium  hydroxide. 
"None"  as  used  on  some  labels  requires  definition.  If  the 
definition  is  that  the  reagent  shall  not  respond  to  a  given  test 
which  is  not  very  sensitive,  the  quantity  of  impurity  permitted 
may  interfere  seriously  with  the  use  of  the  reagent  for  certain 
purposes.  "Trace"  is  even  more  unsatisfactory  as  a  limit  for 
an  impurity  which  may  be  determined  quantitatively  without 
excessive  work. 

The  use  of  specifications  in  purchasing  requires  judgment  and 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  specifications  which  would 
not  be  subject  to  abuse  by  incompetent  buyers  who  depended 
on  unskilled  analysts.  The  testing  of  reagents  is  not  simple, 
and  it  is  not  believed  that  directions  can  be  so  written  that  they 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  Any  Lick  of  equipment  or  experience 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  applying  the  specifications 
and  tests,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  errors  which  may 
result  from  these  causes. 

Comments  on  these  specifications  are  desired  so  that  if  nec- 
essary they  may  be  modified  to  represent  more  accurately  the 
standards  for  reagents  desired  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  and  may  serve  as  a  pattern  for  specifications  for  other 


RRtirtBitMRNTs:  The  mutcrial  desired  under  this  specification  is  a  high- 
grade  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  suitable  for  us*  as  a  reagent  in  general 
laboratory  work     The  acid  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

Appearance — Colorless,  and  free  from  suspended  or  insoluble  matter 
when  received,  and  after  diluting  to  2  S  concentration. 

Andily — Not  less  than  03  per  cent  by  weight  of  H,SO, 

A'oirrofmi/r  Matltr — Not  more  than  0  0005  per  cent 

CUoride  i.C'1) — To  pass  lest  given  below  (not  more  than  0  00006  per 
cent). 

S Urate  (.VOi) — To  pass  test  given  below  (not  more  than  0  0002  per 
cent). 

Ammonium  {\U,)—To  pass  lest  given  below  (not  more  than  0  0005  per 
cent). 

Suhifncei  Oxiditable  by  Fermcntanale—to  pass  test  given  below  (not 
more  than  0  000 J  per  cent  as  SO) 

Arsenic  (.4  0    Not  more  than  0  000003  per  cent. 

Tbst»:  Samples  shall  be  tested  by  the  following  methods: 

Blank  tests  must  be  made  on  water  and  all  reagents  used  in  the  met  bods 
unless  the  directions  provide  for  elimination  of  errors  due  to  impurities 

Appearance — Mix  the  material  in  original  container  and  pour  10  cc.  into 
a  teat  tube  (150  mm  by  20  mm  )  Compare  with  distilled  water  in  a  similar 
tube.  The  solutions  should  be  equally  clear  and  free  from  suspended  matter, 
and  on  looking  across  the  columns  by  transmitted  light  there  should  be 
no  apparent  difference  in  color  between  the  two  solutions.  Dilute  a  portion 
of  the  acid  with  water  until  2  .V,  and  compare  as  before.  No  difference  in 
turbidity  should  be  observed 

Acidify— Titrate  a  weighed  portion  of  the  acid,  after  suitable  dilution, 
with  0  5  .V  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 

Nonvolatile  Hatter  -Kvaporatc  55  cc  of  the  acid  to  dryness  in  platinum, 
ignite  at  cherry  redness  for  5  mln  .  cool,  and  weigh  The  residue  sfauuM 
not  weigh  more  than  0  0005  g. 

Chloride—  Dilute  5  cc   of  the  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and 
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vuol  Add  1  cc  of  silver  Ditn.tr  solution  (2  g.  AgNOt  Id  100  cc).  The 
turbidity  should  not  be  greater  than  that  produced  by  0  006  mg  o(  < 
'  CD  as  sodiuin  chloride  (NaCI)  in  »  cc  of  water  to  which  are  added  1  cc.  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  (1  volume  concentrated  acid  diluted  to  10)  and  1  cc.  of 
Mlvrr  nitrate  solution  (2  g.  AgNOt  in  100  cc). 

Silrale — Dilute  a  sample  of  the  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and 
overlay  10  cc.  of  the  cooled  liquid  upon  diphenylamlne  solution  (0.6  g.  in 
tlM)  cc  sulfuric  acid  and  20  cc.  water).  A  blue  color  should  nut  appear  at 
the  tone  of  contact  within  one  hour. 

I  mmonium~~ Dilute  6  cc.  of  the  acid  with  BO  cc.  of  water,  render  alkaline 
with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  add  I  cc  of  Nessler's  reagent.  No  more 
color  should  develop  than  i»  caused  by  0.05  mg.  Nil.  in  the  umi  volume  of 
»uler  with  the  quantities  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  Nessler  s  sol 
in  the  test. 

Sub,lon<et  Oxiditablt  by  Per mamtnalt- Dilute  20  cc  of  the  acid 
<V0  cc.  of  water,  cool  to  25*  C  .  and  add  0  06  of  0. 1  N  potassium  pern 


nate.    The  mixture  should  remain  pink  for  not  less  than  5  min. 

Arsenic— Add  3  cc  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  100  g.  of  the  add  and 
evaporate  to  about  10  cc  Cool,  dilute  the  residue  with  40  cc.  of  water, 
and  determine  arsenic  by  the  Gutzeit  or  the  Marsh-Bcrrelius  method  A 
>ccoad  or  third  evaporation  to  fumes  afltr  dilution  may  be  necessary  to 
remove  all  of  the  nitrate.  Special  care  in  making  blank  test*  is  necessary 
in  (hit  determination 

PaorosKD  SritcmcATioN  roa  Rsaobnt  Nixaic  Acm 

KaguiasstKNTS:  The  material  desired  under  this  specification  is  a  high- 
grade  concentrated  acid  suitable  for  use  as  a  reagent  in  general 
work.    The  acid  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

A  pptarance — Colorless  and  free  from  suspended  matter  < 

Addity-  ~iio\.  less  than  66  per  cent  by  weight  of  HNOi 

.VoasuIsliJr  Mailer — Not  more  than  0  0005  per  cent. 

Sul/ale  (SO.)— To  pass  test  given  below  (not  more  than  0  0002  per  cent). 
Chloride  (CO— To  pats  test  given  below   (oot  more  than  0  00007  per 
cent). 

lodale  and  Jod.de  («  /)-To  pass  t.st  given  below  (not  more  than  0.0001 


Aruuic  iAs) — Not  more  than  0  000003  per  cent. 

Tb»T»:  Samples  shall  be  tested  by  the  following  methods: 

Blank  tests  must  be  made  on  water  and  all  reagents  used  in  the  methods 
uulrts  the  directions  provide  for  elimination  of  errors  due  to  impurities. 

A  ppearance—  Mix  the  material  in  original  container  and  pour  10  cc.  iuto 
a  test  tube  (ISO  mm  by  20  mm.),  and  compare  with  distilled  water  in  a  similar 
lube.  The  solutions  should  be  equally  clear  and  free  from  suspended  mat- 
ter, and  on  looking  across  the  columns  by  transmitted  light  there  should  be 
no  apparent  difference  in  color  between  the  two  solutions 

A  tidily — Titrate  a  weighed  portion  of  the  add.  after 


The 


for  5  mil 
more  than  0.0005  g. 
Sulfala—  Add  0  01  g.  sodium  carbonate  to  20  cc.  of  the  add.  evaporate  to 
dryness,  take  up  with  water,  filter,  and  make  up  to  a  volume  of  10  cc.  In  a 
test  tube.  Add  1  cc.  hydrochloric  add  (1  volume  strong  add  in  20)  and 
1  cc.  barium  chloride  solution  (10  g.  BaClt.2HrO  .0  100  cc.).  The  turbidity 
after  10  min.  should  not  be  greater  than  is  obtained  la  an  equal  volume  of 
distilled  water  containing  0.01  g  sodium  carbonate  neutralized  with  hydro- 
chloric add.  0.05  mg.  of  sulfate  (SO.),  and  the  quantities  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  barium  chloride  used  with  the  sample. 

Chloride—  Dilnte  5  cc.  of  the  add  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  add 
1  cc  of  silver  nitrate  solution  (2  g.  AgNOt  in  100  cc).    The  turbidity 
I  not  be  greater  than  that  produced  by  0  005  mg.  of  chloride  (CI)  as 
I  chloride  (NaCI)  in  fi  cc  of  water  to  which  are  added  1  cc.  of  dilute 
icid  (I  volume  concentrated  acid  diluted  to  10)  and  1  cc  of  silver 
!  solution  (2  g  AgNOt  in  100  cc.) 
lodale  and  lodidt—  Dilute  25  cc  of  the  acid  with  25  cc.  of  water,  add 
about  0  5  g.  of  sine  and  a  few  cc.  of  chloroform,  and  shake  well.  The 
chloroform  should  not  acquire  a  violet  color. 

Arttnit — Mix  100  g  of  the  add  with  5  cc.  of  sulfuric  add,  evaporate 
until  fumes  are  evolved,  cool,  and  determine  arsenic  by  the  Gutaeit  or  the 
Marsb-Berxelius  method.  A  second  or  third  evaporation  to  fumes  after 
dilution  may  be  necensary  to  remove  all  nitrate.  Spedal  care  in  making 
blank  tests  is  necessary. 

Pkofosed  Sficisication  roa  Rbagbnt  Hydbochlobic  Acio 
Rbqcusmbnts:  The  material  desired  under  this  specification  is  a  high- 
grade  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  suitable  for  use  as  a  reagent  in  general 
laboratory  work     The  add  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 
A  ppearance — Colorless  and  free  from  suspended  matter  or  I 
A  tidily— Not  leas  than  36  per  cent  by  weight  of  HCL 
.Vontofolile  Mailer— Not  more  than  0.0005  per  cent. 
5«f/»(.  (50.)— To  pass  the  test  given  below  (not  i 
,  .  i,ri 

Free  Chlorine  (CO— To  pass  the  test  given  below  (not  more  than  0.UOO2 


er  cent). 

iul.tle  (SOs) — To  pass  test  given  below  (not  more 
A  'irate  (A  r)— Not  more  than  0  00001  per  cent. 
Iron  {Ft)— Not  more  than  0  0001  per  cent. 


1  be  tested  by  U 
t  be  made  on  water  and  all  reagents  used  in  the  i 
i  the  directions  provide  (or  elimination  of  errors  due  to  i 
Appearance — Mix  the  material  in  original  container,  pour  lOcc.  into  a 
test  tube  (150  mm  by  20  mm  ),  and  compare  with  distilled  water  in  a  si  milar 
tube,  The  solution  should  he  equally  clear  and  free  fn 
matter,  and  on  looking  across  the  columns  by  transmitted  I 
be  no  apparent  difference  in  color  between  the  two  solutions 

Atidity— Titrate  a  weighed  portion  of  the  add,  after  suitable  dilution, 
with  0  6  .V  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as  Indicator. 

SonvolaliU  Matter- -livaporate  85  cc.  of  the  add  to  dryness  in  platinum 
after  addition  of  a  drop  of  sulfuric  add.  ignite  at  cherry  redness  for  5  min.. 
The  residue  should  not  weigh  more  than  0  0005  g. 
0  01  g.  sodium  carbonate  to  20  cc.  of  the  add.  evaporate 
water,  filter,  and  make  up  to  a  volume  of  10  cc 
in  a  test  tube.  Add  1  cc  hydrochloric  acid  (I  volume  strong  add  in  20)  and 
1  cc  barium  chloride  solution  (10  g.  BaCIi  2HtO  in  100  cc).  The  tur- 
bidity after  10  min  should  not  be  greater  than  is  obtained  in  an 
volume  of  distilled  water  containing  0.01  g, 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  0  05  mg  of  SO.,  and  the  < 
acid  and  barium  chloride  used  with  the  sample 

Frtt  Chlorint--  -To  100  cc  of  the  sample  add  100  cc.  of  water  and  cool; 
add  ft  drops  of  2  per  cent  potassium  iodide  solution  and  1  cc.  of  carbon 
disulfide,  and  mix.  The  carbon  disulfide  should  not  acquire  a  pink  color. 
The  potassium  iodide  should  be  free  from  iodate. 

Sulfite—  Add  0  05  cc  of  0  1  A'  iodine  solution  and  a  few  drops  of  starch 
to  50  cc  of  water,  and  then  add  5  cc  of  the  sample  previously 
I  with  50  cc  of  water.    The  mixture  should  retain  a  blue  < 


determination. 

Iron — To  100  cc  of  the  sample  add  about  0  05  g.  of  potassium  chlorate 
and  2  drops  of  sulfuric  add  (1  part  strong  add  in  4)  and  evaporate  to  a 
volume  of  about  2  cc.  Wash  into  a  color  comparison  tube,  add  2  cc  of  6 
per  cent  ammonium  thiocyanatc  solution,  and  stir  well.  Compare  with  a 
solution  similarly  prepared  and  diluted  to  the  same  volume  to  which  stand- 
ard ferric  chloride  solution  is  carefully  added  from  a  buret  until  the  tints 
match. 

Paoroatto  Stbcutccatiom  roa  Rbaobht  Ammonium  Hvokozidb 
Rboiubbmbnts:  The  material  desired  under  this  specification  is  a  high- 
grade  concentrated  ammonia 
laboratory  work.    The  mate 
menu 

Appearance — Colorless  and  free  from  suspended  matter  or  i 
Slrenith — Not  less  than  28  per  cent  by  weight  of  NH» 
IVonnjlattle  Matin— Not  more  than  0  005  per  cent. 
Carbon  Dioxide  (COO— To  pass  test  given  below  (not 


suitable  for  use  as  a  reagent  in  general 


Total  Sulfur  (ot  SO.)—  To  ) 


0  003  per  cent). 


Chloride  (Cf)— To  past  test  given  below  (oot  more  than  0  00005  per  cent). 

Pyridine — To  pass  test  given  below  (not  more  than  a  trace). 

Tasrx:  Samples  shall  be  tested  by  the  following  methods: 

Blank  tests  must  be  msde  on  water  and  all  reagents  used  in  the  methods 
unless  the  directions  provide  for  elimination  of  errors  due  to  impurities. 

Appearance — Mix  the  material  in  original  container  and  pour  10  cc  into 
a  test  tube  (150  mm  by  20  mm  ).  and  compare  with  distilled  water  in  a  similar 
tube  The  solutions  should  be  equally  dear  and  free  from  suspended 
matter,  and  on  looking  across  the  columns  by  transmitted  light  there  t 
be  no  apparent  difference  In  color  between  the  two  s 

Strrurl*—  Titrate  a  wdghed  portion  of  the 
tion  with  0  5  X  add  solution,  using  roetb 

SonnJolile  Halter— Evaporate  100  cc  of  the  sample  to  dryness,  ignite, 
cool,  and  weigh.    The  residue  should  not  weigh  more  than  0  0045  g. 

Corona  Dioxide— Transfer  15  cc  of  the  sample  to  a  100  cc.  flask  that  has 
been  swept  free  from  COi,  and  add  at  once  50  cc  of  clear  caldum  hydroxide 
solution  Cover  with  a  watch  glass  and  boil  5  min.  At  most  only  a  slight 
turbidity  should  appear . 

Total  Sulfur—To  20  cc  of  the  sample  add  0  01  g  sodium  carbonate  and 
evaporate  to  5  cc  Add  a  drop  of  bromine  water  (Or  sufficient  to  impart  a 
slight  color  to  the  solution)  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  take  up  in  a  slight 
excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness  Take 
up  In  a  few  cc  of  water,  filter,  and  make  to  a  volume  of  10  cc.  in  a  test  tube 
Add  1  cc  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add  (1  volume  of  strong  acid  in  20)  and 
1  cc.  of  barium  chloride  solution  (10  g  BaCI,  2H.O  in  100  cc  )  The 
turbidity  produced  after  10  min.  should  not  be  greater  than  is  obtained 
in  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water  containing  0  01  g.  sodium  carbonate 
neutralised  with  hydrochloric  add.  0  05  mg  of  SO.,  and  the  quantities  of 
hydrochloric  add  and  barium  chloride  used  with  the  sample 

Chloride — To  10  cc  of  the  sample  add  0.005  C  of  sodium  carbooatr  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Take  up  with  8  cc  of  water,  and  add  1  cc.  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  (1  volume  concentrated  add  diluted  to  10)  and  1  cc.  of  stiver 
nitrate  solution  (2  g.  AgNOt  m  100  cc).  The  turbidity  should  not  be 
greater  than  that  produced  by  0  005  mg.  of  chloride  (CI)  as  sodium  chloride 
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(N»CI)  in  8  cc  of  water  to  which  hare  been  added  the  quantities  of  nitric 
acid  and  »ilvrr  nitrate  used  with  the  (ample. 

Pyridini — Dilute  26  cc  of  the  sample  with  25  cc.  of  water  and  nearly 
neutralize  with  about  25  per  cent  sulfuric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  an 
indicator.  Stir  briskly  and  note  the  odor  No  more  than  a  very  faint 
odor  of  pyridine  should  be  obtained. 


Membership  Directory  of  the  Society 

The  1921  Directory  of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Chemical  Socibtv  is  now  being  printed  and  will  shortly  be  off 
the  press  and  ready  for  distribution  under  the  following  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  Council: 

A — A  single  copy  of  the  list  may  be  sent  gratuitously  to: 
( 1 )  Regular  advertisers  in  our  publications  but  only  for  their 
own  use. 

<  2 1  Officers  or  committees  of  the  Society  for  Socibtv  purposes. 

I.'!)  Other  scientific,  benevolent  or  educational  societies  in 
exchange  for  their  own  list  when  same  is  desired. 

B — On  payment  of  $1 .00  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and 
mailing  it  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  SOCIETY  on  signed 
application  therefor  stating  that  the  member  desires  it  for  his 
own  personal  use  and  that  he  will  not  loan  or  dispose  of  it  to 
any  firm  or  to  any  other  individual  to  be  used  for  advertising 
purposes.  Charles  L.  Parsons.  Secretary 


Calendar  of  Meetings 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association — Sixty-ninth  Annual 
Meeting.  Hotel  Grunewald.  New  Orleans,  La.,  week  of  Sep- 
tember 5.  1921. 

American  Chemical  Society  and  Society  of  Chemical  Industry — 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  6  to  10,  1921. 

Seventh  Rational  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries— Eighth 
Coast  Artillery  Armory,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  12  to 
17,  1921. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers— 

Fall  Meeting,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  September  12  to  17, 1921. 

American  Electrochemical  Society — Pall  Meeting,  Lake  Placid, 

N.  Y.,  September  29  to  October  1,  1921. 

Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry — Pall 
Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Spring  Grove, 
York,  York  Haven,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del .  October  18 
to  20.  1921. 


THE  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  CHEMICAL  CONFERENCE 

By  Crr AKLita  J.obmaxd,  4  Avenue  dc  rObscrvatoire,  Paris,  Prance 


The  Second  International  Conference  of  Pure  and  Applied 
Chemistry  met  at  Brussels,  June  25  to  30,  1921,  under  the 
presidency  of  Prof.  Charles  Moureu.  member  of  the  Institute 
de  France  and  president  of  the  International  Union  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Chemistry. 

The  delegates  were:  Charles  Moureu,  president.  Sir  William 
Pope  and  Messrs.  F.  G.  Cottrell,  Emanuele  Patemo  and  F. 
S  warts,  vice  presidents,  Mr.  Jean  Gerard,  secretary,  Messrs. 
Biilmann.  Moles,  Mourelo,  Conant,  Mackall,  Bchal,  Bordas, 
Kcstner,  Lindet,  Lowry,  Mtali,  Zenghelis,  Nasini,  Bcrtrand, 
Halvorsen,  Hollcrnan,  Kruyt,  de  Trepka,  Minovici,  Schmitz, 
Guye,  Votocek,  Gostino,  and  Zega. 

All  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  Palais  des  Academies,  which 
had  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union. 

The  order  of  the  day  consisted  of  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
the  Union  and  its  General  Assembly.  At  the  conference  in 
Rome,  last  year,  a  number  of  committees  were  appointed,  and 
the  reports  of  their  work  during  the  past  year  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussions  at  the  present  conference. 

After  a  warm  welcome  from  the  members  of  the  Belgian 
Chemical  Society,  the  Council  met  to  consider  new  requests 
•  for  admission  and  to  arrange  for  the  general  meeting.  The 
General  Assembly  which  followed  approved  the  action  of  the 
Council,  as  well  as  the  financial  report  for  the  past  year.  Then 
the  Conference,  with  its  new  members,  took  up  the  study  of  the 
subjects  on  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  first  general  meeting  was  devoted  to  organization  and  to 
the  appointment  of  committees  to  examine  the  reports,  and  the 
later  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  committees.  The  resolutions  passed  were  of 
such  importance  as  to  warrant  the  inclusion  of  their  substance 
in  this  account  of  the  conference. 

In  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  cotnnrittet:  on  atomic 
weights,  it  was  decided  that  the  old  committee  should  be  enlarged 
and  renamed  the  Committee  on  Chemical  Elements,  and  that, 
in  addition  to  atomic  weights,  it  should  fix  numerical  data  in 
the  field  of  radioactivity.    This  plan  was  presented  by  Mr.  Guye. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nomenclature,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Marquis  and  was  unanimously  accepted,  involved 
the  appointment  of  three  international  committees  on  nomencla- 
ture: in  organic,  inorganic,  and  biological  chemistry.  Each  of 
these  committees  would  include  a  member  from  every  country 
-belonging  to  the  Union.   There  would  be  appointed,  further. 


three  working  committees  of  six  members  each,  chosen  by  the 
international  committees.  The  duty  of  each  member  of  the 
working  committees  would  be  to  establish,  with  the  aid  of  his 
national  organization,  a  national  committee  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  of  nomenclature.  The  proposals  of  the  national 
committee  would  be  collected  in  a  report  to  be  transmitted  by 
the  member  of  the  working  committee  to  his  colleagues  from  the 
other  nations.  The  nations  not  represented  on  the  working 
committees  would  be  invited  to  make  their  suggestions  to  any 
member  of  the  active  committee  concerned.  The  members  of 
the  working  committee  would  meet  annually  to  confer,  and  to 
submit  definite  proposals  to  the  international  committee. 

The  following  motion  on  bibliographic  abbreviations  was 
adopted  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Guye: 

The  committee  resolves  that  after  agreement  with  the  American  Chemical 
Society  the  Bureau  of  the  Union  should  institute  an  Inquiry  among  the 
federations  and  national  councils.  This  inquiry  would  have  for  its  object 
to  find  out  whether  the  principal  chemical  periodicals  should  be  disposed 
to  accept  the  system  of  abbreviations  to  which  the  majority  should  agree. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  would  be  communicated  to  the  1822  meeting 
of  the  Union,  which  would  take  definite  steps  with  a  clear  knowledge  of 
their  probable  eatenl. 

It  is.  of  course,  evident  that  a  general  measure  would  not  be  of  use  unless 
the  great  majority  of  periodicals  agreed  to  it. 

Dr.  Pondal,  in  the  name  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Argen- 
tina, offered  to  guarantee  the  expense  of  the  proposed  inquiry, 
and  the  Council  accepted  this  offer. 

On  the  question  of  the  unification  of  chemical  abstracts, 
which  had  already  been  the  subject  of  preliminary  conferences  in 
London  and  Brussels,  in  1919.  the  Conseil  National  des  Pays- 
Bas  presented  the  following  report  of  their  conclusions: 

1—  That  the  Bureau  of  the  International  Union  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  assembling  representatives  of  the  various  chemical  periodicals  pub- 
lishing abstracts,  with  a  view  to  opening  the  discussion  of  the  eventual 
creation  of  a  central  publication,  and  the  defraying  of  expenses  connected 
with  such  a  publication,  conforming  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Conseil 
National  des  Pays-Bas. 

2 —  That  the  possibility  be  considered  of  establishing  an  International 
chemical  bulletin,  as  proposed  by  Messrs.  Kling  and  Lassieur,  which  the 
the  committee  considers  of  undoubted  value,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  such  a  bulletin  be  considered. 

The  Assembly  adopted  the  following  conclusions  on  the 
International  Institute  of  Chemical  Standards,  as  presented 
by  Mr.  Tirnmermans: 

I— To  avoid  confusion  which  might  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  three 
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Bureau  of  f'hysrcochemical  Standards,  with 
Pure  Products  for  Research,  in  England. 

Review  Service  on  Industrial  and  Technological  Product*,  at  Pari* 
ii  -The  national  committee  of  each  country  affiliated  with  the  Union 
is  invited  to  appoint  from  its  members  a  correspondent  far  each  of  the 
three  sections,  through  whom  they  may  consider  officially  all  questions 
which  may  rise. 

3 — To  permit  as  rapid  as  possible  a  realisation  of  the  objects  of  the  Bu. 
reau  of  Physicochcmicul  Standards,  the  Conference  requests  the  Council 
of  the  Vnion  to  provide  for  the  bureau  an  annual  income  of  ten  thousand 


of  a 


The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Swarts,  for  the  committee  on 
the  establishment  of  a  thermochemical  standard,  was  as  follows: 

The  committee  resolves  that  the  sciential*  who  publish  thrrtnochetnicat 
work  shall  indicate  the  substance  which  has  served  a.  the  calorimetric 


that  methods  of 

should  be 


No  decision  was  reached  in  the  matter  of  international  patent. 
The  committee  was  reappointed  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  order  of  the  day  involved  three  questions  in  applied 
chemistry.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  industrial  hygiene, 
presented  by  Mr.  Carclli.  was  as  follows: 

The  committee,  composed  of  Mr.  Cascnetivc,  prfiidtnl,  and  Messrs. 
Biilmann,  Bosshard,  Miall,  Pomilio,  Schroitz,  Trrub.  and  Carelli,  has 
obtained  a  lengthy  report,  written  by  Prof.  Pictro  Biginelli,  Chemical  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  Rom*>,  and  Prof. 
Giovani  I-orig-i.  Medical  Inspector  General  of  Industry  and  Labor.  After 
examining  this  report,  which  surveys  the  chemical  industries  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  hygiene,  the  committee  has  decided  to  modify  its 
It  believes  it  wise  to  cuusldez  "the  chemical  industry  in  its  relation  to  public 
hygiene."  and  not  to  limit  its  study  to  indu 

The  Italian  investigators,  pointing  out  the  ( 
at  to  industrial  hygiene,  set  forth  very  clearly  the  special  position  of  the 
chemical  industry  as  compared  with  other  industries.    The  chemical  In 
dua tries  arc  concerned  with  the  hygiene  of  their  surroundings  as  well  as 
of  their  workers.    The  report  enumerates  the  dangers  which  can  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  chemical  industries,  and  points  out  that  the  solution  of 
these  problems  is  expressed  largely  by  general  formulas. 

The  committee  recognises,  with  its  Italian  confreres,  that  in  the  chemical 
industries  hygiene  demands  a  supervision  of  a  technical  character,  in- 
volving on  the  one  hand  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  and  on  the  other  the  special 
training  of  the  chemist.  The  task  of  the  medical  bygieniat.  on  the  other 
hand,  is  well  defined  and  has  become  considerable. 

The  committee,  while  agreeing  to  the  general  conclusions  of  the  report, 
believe  that  the  following  supplementary  conclusions  may  be  added 

The  committee  considers  that  there  should  be  given,  by  means  of  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  higher  schools,  to  physicians  as  well  as  to  chemists 
and  engineers,  the  instruction  necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
questions  of  hygiene  belonging  to  industry  in  general,  and  to  the  chemical 
industry  in  particular. 

Finally,  your  committee,  in  common  with  the  Italian  investigators, 
believe  that  an  organization  for  information  as  to  all  that  is  being  done  and 
all  tbat  should  lie  done  in  industrial  hygiene  would  be  very  useful  in  mak- 
ing popular  the  mean*  of  [nutrition  in  the  interests  of  the  workers  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  neighborhood  ot  the  factory.  The  committee  believes  that, 
to  accomplish  this  end  as  soon  and  with  as  little  expense  as  possible,  they 
could  make  u*e  of  the  Rn<u  tnte*ation*lt  d'hynine  fmWijae.  founded  by 
the  league  o(  Red  Cross  Societies  at  Geneva  in  1920,  This  firrae  provides 
original  articles  and  also  a  critical  review  of  the  hygienic  movement  In  all 
its  branches.  Beside  the  articles  which  bear  on  epidemiology  there  are 
others  which  deal  with  industrial  hygiene,  and  which  are  concerned  with 
protective  prevention  or  with  the  hygienic  supervision  of  industrial  sur- 
roundings. This  RevMt  might,  by  means  of  a  subsidy,  the  amount  of  which 
should  be  determined  and  subscribed  by  the  nations  interested,  be  published 
more  frequently,  as  u  monthly  rather  than  a  bimonthly.  It  would  thus 
become  an  international  organ  for  all  civilized  nations,  and  could  review 
the  special  publications  of  each  chemical  industry,  thus  bringing  their 
work  to  popular  attention. 

The  committee  would  like  the  Bureau  to  get  into  communication  with 
the  directors  of  the  Rmu  at  Geneva  to  formulate  and  solve  an  questions 
of  the  financing  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  project 

The  principle  of  the  creation  of  national  and  international 
laboratories  for  the  study  of  ceramic  products  and  fuels  was 
decided  on  the  proposal  submitted  by  Mr.  Pietet: 

The  preparatory  committee  in  charge  of  the  preliminary  work  relative 
to  tbe  establishment  of  national  and  international  laboratories  for  the 
study  of  ceramic  products  and  fuels  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  a 
national  laboratory  should  be  established  in  every  country  of  tbe  Union 
for  the  study  of  fuels.    The  work  of  these  laboratories  would  naturally 
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The  committee  is  . 
search  laboratories  for  ceramic  1 

connection  of  fuel  problems  with  those  of  the  industrial  furnace,  it  ■„_, 
seem  possible  and  desirable  to  study  the  questions  relative  to  ceramics 
or  refractory  products  as  a  special  section  of  the  fuel  laboratories. 
This  srould  avoid  the  probably  insurmountable  financial  difficulties  which 
would  arise  if  the  attempt  were  t 
toriet  for  refractory  products. 

A  permanent  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Me 
Bone,  Bordas,  Etienne,  Evans,  Huybrechts,  Kling, 
Levi.  Pcny,  Pktct.  van  Hutten,  and  Schmitz. 

Finally,  the  report  of  Mr.  Charles  Marie  on  the  tables  of 
constants  was  adopted,  and  its  author  was  warmly  congratulated 
for  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  bringing  about  the  publication 
of  this  valuable  document. 

The  Conference  chose  France  as  the  meeting  place  for  the 
Third  International  Conference  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

As  is  evident,  the  work  of  the  Conference  at  Brussels  I 
profitable,  and  the  results  obtained  were  of  < 
The  task  of  the  delegates  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  excellent 
organization  of  the  Conference,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Dony-Henault. 

The  Belgian  government  and  manufacturers  had  combined 
in  the  welcome,  charming  the  delegates  with  visits  and  most 
cordial  receptions.  Mr.  Jules  Dcstrte  invited  them  to  the 
Ministry  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  where  Mme.  Dcstree  graciously 
extended  to  them  the  honors  of  her  home.  Mr.  Solvay,  whose 
solicitude  for  the  chemists  was  lacking  in  no  particular,  had 
arranged  a  visit  to  his  estate  at  Hulpc.  Mr.  Baudouin  also 
entertained  the  delegates  at  the  refinery  at  Tirlemont  and  at 
his  estate  at  La  Meek.  Finally,  the  Belgian  National  Chemi- 
cal Council  gave  a  banquet,  at  which  the  president  of  the  Union 
and  Sir  William  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the  various  delegations, 
thanked  our  Bcleian  friends  for  the 

sssisssasbsa     w  aa>a  ^-  *  Py        a#  ■  *  * •  «*tV 

all  had  received  at  Brussels  at  this  second  confe 


Chemical  Control  Committee,  National  Fertilizer 
Association 

The  report  of  the  Chemical  Control  Committee, 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Fcrtilizr. 
taincd  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  at  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  meeting 
indicates  that  borax  is  a  trouble  of  the  past.  Only  a  few  samples 
of  fertilizer  have  been  reported  over  the  borax  tolerance.  No 
detrimental  residual  effects  were  observed  in  1920  on  fields 
badly  damaged  by  borax  in  1919.  Methods  for  borax  determi- 
nation are  now  standardized  and  no  further  trouble  from  this 
source  should  ever  develop,  Further  analytical  cooperative 
work  is  being  done  under  direction  of  the  referee  in  order  to  prove 
definitely  the  reliability  of  the  methods. 

Inasmuch  as  the  du  Pont  nitrometer  is  only  applicable  to 
inorganic  nitrates  and  mixed  acid  and  only  approximate  results 
arc  obtained,  the  referee  recommended  that  work  on  this  method 
be  dropped.  This  was  approved.  It  was  further  recommended 
and  approved  that  the  DcVarda  alloy  method  for  nitric  and 
nitrous  acid  fertilizers  be  studied. 

Further  study  of  the  neutral  ammonium  citrate  solution  was 
recommended  and  approved.  The  fact  that  the  official  method 
discriminates  in  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  available 
in  high-grade  precipitated  phosphates  was  developed  by  the 
referee  and  recommendations  for  further  study  were  approved. 

Great  publicity  has  been  given  in  the  newspapers  and  techni- 
cal journals  to  the  pyrolytic  method  for  volatilizaton  of  phos- 
phoric acid  from  phosphate  rock,  as  worked  out  by  scientists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  at  the  Arlington  Experimental  Station. 
Whether  or  not  this  process  is  commercially  practical  for  the 
fertilizer  industry  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 


According  to  recent  reports  from  Germany,  Dr.  Nathan  Van 
Stone,  a  Chicago  chemist,  has  been  sentenced  to  four  months' 
imprisonment  by  the  criminal  court  at  Frankfort.  Dr.  Van 
Stone  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  bribe  a  chemist 
of  the  Badische  Aniline  and  Soda  factory  at  Ludwigshafcn  into 
betraying  factory  ! 
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WASHINGTON  LETTER 

By  Watson  Davis.  1418  Rhode  Island  Ave..  Washington.  D  C. 


The  Fordnbv  Tariff  Bill 

TarilT,  particularly  tariff  on  chemicals  and  dyestulTs.  is  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  Congress  at  the  present  time.  The 
permanent  tariff  bill  is  now  being  considered  by  the  House,  and, 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  the  items  on  dyestuffs  and  control 
of  dye  importations  arc  about  to  be  discussed,  along  with  hides, 
petroleum,  cotton,  and  asphalt. 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  is  the  result  of  more  than  half  a  year's 
■work  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  it  is 
still  subject  to  change,  both  in  the  House  during  the  next  few- 
days,  and  later  in  the  Senate.  It  may  be  another  half  year  be- 
fore the  measure  is  passed. 

Of  principal  chemical  interest  is  the  emhargo  provided  for  the 
protection  of  American  dyes  and  intermediates,  pharmaceuticals, 
and  other  coal-tar  products.  This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
for  three  years  dyes  and  other  coal-tar  chemicals  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  which  are  obtainable  here  on  reasonable  terms 
as  to  quality,  price  and  delivery,  cannot  be  imported  under  any 
conditions,  while  a  total  of  six  months'  supply  or  less  of  those 
chemicals  not  available  here  can  be  brought  into  the  country 
only  by  importers  registered  with  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission. 
This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  embargo  proposed  in  the  emer- 
gency act,  but  that  was  replaced  by  an  extension  of  the  licensing 
system  now  in  use.  Under  the  proposed  act  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  would  administer  the  control  provided. 

The  chemical  schedule  is  more  scientific  and  in  more  exact 
correspondence  with  commercial  usage  than  any  chemical 
schedule  of  previous  tariff  acts,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Repre- 
sentative Longworth  of  Ohio,  who,  with  Representatives  Copley 
of  Illinois  and  Hadlcy  of  Washington,  framed  the  chemical 
schedule,  used  the  advice  and  aid  of  I>r.  Grinnell  Jones  and 
Messrs.  DcLong  and  Kirkpatrick,  chemical  experts  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  relied  upon  the  survey  of  the  chemical  industry 
that  the  commission  has  worked  upon  intensively  for  the  past 
three  years. 

"More  than  one  hundred  chemicals  have  been  given  specific 
enumeration  for  the  first  time  in  tariff  history,"  explains  Rep- 
resentative Longworth.  "On  the  other  hand,  many  other 
commodities,  obsolete  in  commerce,  have  been  carried  in  various 
tariff  bills  purely  as  a  matter  of  custom,  and  these  have  been 
dropped  altogether.  Generally  speaking,  the  rates  of  duty  in 
the  schedule  arc  about  the  same  upon  the  articles  enumerated 
in  the  Payne  law  as  in  that  law.  The  general  rate  of  duty 
throughout  the  schedule  has  been  established  at  a  uniform  level 
of  about  25  per  cent  both  ad  valorem  and  specific.  It  is  only 
in  these  particular  products  which  represent  new  industries 
or  materials  essential  to  national  preparedness  that  the  rates  are 
higher." 

Comparison  between  the  rates  of  the  Fordney  bill  and  the 
Republican  Paync-Aldrich  Act  of  1909  and  the  Democratic 
Underwood-Simmons  Act  of  1913  is  made  difficult  by  the  Ameri- 
can valuation  provisions  of  the  Fordney  bill.  This  provides 
that  "the  duties  ad  valorem  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  merchandise  in  the  United  States,"  and 
it  results  in  the  fact  that  a  slight  increase  in  the  ad  valorem 
rates  will  cause  a  substantial  increase  in  protection. 

Fertilizer  materials,  including  ammonium  sulfate  and  crude 
potash  salts,  become  taxable  for  the  first  time  in  tariff  history. 
Barytcs  and  barium  chemicals,  magnesite.  crude  botanical 
drugs,  synthetic  camphor,  and  hydrogenated,  vulcanized,  and 
other  chemically  treated  oils  arc  recognized  by  the  new  tariff. 

Another  innovation  of  the  Fordney  bill  is  the  power  that  is 
given  the  President,  under  circumstances  warranted  by  the 
trade  of  the  United  States,  to  impose  retaliatory  duties  or  to 
adjust  the  rates  along  the  principles  of  a  bargaining  tariff. 

American  surgical  instruments  and  glassware  arc  protected 
by  the  new  tariff,  and  replying  to  charges  that  the  proposed 
duties  would  bring  hardships  to  college  students,  physicians, 
and  hospitals.  Representative  Bacharach  of  New  Jersey  has 
declared  that  American  products  arc  the  equal  of  Germany's 
and  superior  to  Japan's. 

Ou  the  floor  of  the  House,  opponents  of  the  chemical  and 
dyestuffs  provisions  of  the  bill  introduced  substitute  amend- 
ments and  attacked  the  chemical  schedule.  Representative 
Frcar  of  Wisconsin  was  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  also  intro- 
duced a  resolution  requesting  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
legal  proceedings  to  set  aside  the  side  of  4(KX)  alien  chemical 
dye  patents  sold  during  the  year  1919  by  the  Alien  I'ropcrty 


Custodian  to  the  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  he  made  the 
charge  that  there  is  a  dyestuffs  lobby. 

Tariff  Commission  Retort  on  Dyes  and  Coal-Tar  Chemicals 

IN  1920 

The  report  of  the  1920  census  of  dyes  and  coal-tar  chemicals 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  has  just  been  issued.  The  output 
of  dyes  in  1920  was  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  both  quantity 
and  value  over  the  preceding  year,  the  report  shows,  and  it  is 
stated  that  "the  value  of  the  domestic  output  in  1920  was  at 
least  120  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption."  The  produc- 
tion for  the  first  time  of  triphrnyl  phosphate  in  large  quantities 
and  of  tricrcsyl  phosphate  in  lesser  amounts  is  an  important 
development  from  a  national  standpoint,  the  report  points  out. 
as  these  two  coal-tar  products  have  been  utilized  as  substitutes 
for  camphor  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroxylin  plastics.  As  Japan 
has  a  monopoly  on  natural  camphor,  this  is  another  step  in 
chemical  independence. 

ALConoL  Legislation 

The  prohibition  legislation  that  has  been  threatening  to 
affect  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  chemical  industry  has  evolved 
another  step.  A  third  bill,  H.  R.  72114,  has  been  drafted,  and 
has  been  passed  by  the  House,  and  is  about  to  come  up  for 
action  in  the  Senate.  While  the  original  provisions  that  alarmed 
chemists  and  the  chemical  industry  and  threatened  to  affect 
it  seriously  have  been  modified,  the  prohibition  commissioner 
is  still  given  the  right  to  compel  a  change  of  formula  of  a  medicine 
or  perfume  if  he  sees  fit,  and  this  is  pointed  out  as  dangerous 
to  industry  and  autocratic  in  power. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Only  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  new  industrial  divisions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  been  appointed  as  vet  W.  S.  Tower  has 
liccn  made  head  of  the  iron  and  steel  industrial  division.  The 
chief  of  the  chemical  division  that  will  be  similarly  established 
by  Secretary  Hoover  to  aid  chemical  industry  in  foreign  trade 
has  not  yet  been  selected,  although  a  decision  is  expected  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  particularly  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  arc  inviting  cooperation  of  the  chemical 
industry  in  working  out  plans  for  a  monthly  statistical  service 
that  will  give  data  on  stocks  and  production  in  the  various 
chemical  industries.  W,  M.  Steuart,  director  of  the  Census, 
has  sent  circular  letters  to  firms  dealing  in  sulfuric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  soda  ash.  and  caustic  soda,  and  asked  their  suggestions  on 
forms  and  reports  as  a  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  the 
service. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  Nitrate  Plant 
It  seems  that  there  is  at  last  a  possibility  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Nitrate  Plant  being  placed  into  operation.  Henry  Ford  has 
made  a  proposal  for  its  utilization  which  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover  has  forwarded  to  Secretary  of  War  Weeks.  The  princi- 
pal points  in  Mr.  Ford's  offer  for  the  plant,  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  $8,000,000  to  date,  are: 

I  —  Uc  will  lake  a  100  year  lease  on  the  Wilson  dam  and  No  3  'tam  and 
electric  installation  when  completed.  This  work  is  estimated  to  cost 
f2K.000.0O0  After  a  short  preliminary  period,  Mr  Ford  proposes  to  pay 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on  the  sum  of  $28,000,000  and  amortiir 
not  only  this  sum,  but  the  entire  cost  of  the  two  dams  over  a  period  of  100 
years. 

He  will  purchase  all  the  nitrate  plant  and  equipment,  lands,  steam 
plant,  etc  ,  for  J5.000.000 

3— He  wiU  convert  and  operate  the  large  nitrate  plant  (No.  2)  for  the 
production  of  fertiliier  compound*  and  as  a  stand  by  lor  government  cs- 
plosives  in  cose  of  war  and  keep  it  up-to-date  in  both  arts 

s— He  will  limit  the  profits  of  the  fertiliser  plant  to  8  per  cent,  an  in- 
dependent board  embodying  representatives  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  National  Grange,  and  the  Farmers'  Union  to  certify 
Ibis  maximum 

It  is  understood  that  a  number  of  tentative  propositions  made 
by  the  du  Pont  Powder  Co.,  of  Delaware,  and  a  number  of  large 
chemical  industries  arc  also  being  considered  by  the  government 
officials.  Before  any  action  can  be  taken  ou  the  offers  or  pro- 
posals, Congress  will  have  to  act. 

The  Fi\ei>  Nitrooen  Research  Laboratory 

While  Mr.  Ford's  offer  makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  govern- 
mental nitrate  plant  will  be  placed  into  operation,  an  announce- 
ment of  the  transfer  of  the  Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory, 
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located  at  American  University  here,  from  the  War  Department 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  assured  the  continuance 
of  the  investigative  work  on  methods  of  fixing  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  Dr.  R.  C.  Tolman,  director,  will  remain  in  charge,  and 
the  entire  personnel  of  1 10  to  120,  including  50  of  the  best  trained 
experts  in  the  world  on  nitrogen,  is  transferred.  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  laboratory  has  been  done  on  the  cyanamide  process 
that  is  used  m  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant,  but  the  Haber  and 
arc  processes  have  also  been  studied.  The  laboratory  will 
still  consider  nitrogen  production  from  a  military  viewpoint, 
but  it  will  do  intensive  work  on  problems  of  nitrogen  supply  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  laboratory  and  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  in  the 
past  year  made  extensive  field  tests  on  various  fertilizers  pro- 
duced at  the  Alabama  plants,  and  it  is  planned  to  continue  and 
enlarge  these  tests.  Dr.  R.  O.  K.  Davis,  in  charge  of  the  soil 
physical  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  has  been  cooperat- 
ing in  these  tests. 

Budget  for  the  Next  Fiscal  Year 

The  preparation  of  a  budget  for  governmental  expenditures 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  is  under  way  by  the  budget  committee, 
headed  by  Gen.  Dawes.  Before  the  next  two  weeks  have  passed, 
it  is  expected  that  the  budget  will  be  presented  to  Congress.  The 
scientific  branches  of  the  Government  are  joining  in  the  trimming 
of  estimates  and  the  elimination  of  activities  that  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  it  may  be  that  some  linrs  of  scientific  work  will 


be  somewhat  curtailed.  But  in  the  end  it  is  believed  that  the 
general  tightening  up  of  the  purse  strings  of  the  Federal  treasury 
will  react  to  the  benefit  of  scientific  work,  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  money  for  investigation  and  research  will  be  possible 
as  it  is  more  fully  realized  that  scientific  research  is  the  creative 
side  of  governmental  expenditure. 

National  Research  Council  Bibliographies 

The  National  Research  Council  has  just  begun  the  com- 
pilation of  bibliographies  of  the  different  sciences.  As  in  the 
tariff  bill  schedule,  the  first  science  of  this  program  is  chemistry. 
It  is  planned  to  list  all  published  bibliographies  on  chemistry 
and  as  many  unpublished  or  manuscript  bibliographies  as  can 
be  located.  Dr.  Clarence  J.  West  is  in  charge  of  this  work, 
and  would  appreciate  any  information  on  compilations  of  chemi- 
cal works. 


Work  on  heavy  clay  products  will  be  conducted  during  this 
year  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  money  that  has  been  made 
available  by  Congress  and  contributions  from  the  association 
of   brick  manufacturers. 


The  patent  bill  situation  is  just  about  as  it  was  some  weeks 
ago.  The  bill  is  still  in  the  House,  and  there  is  a  hopeful  move- 
ment under  way  to  bring  it  up  for  consideration  again. 

July  IS.  IU21 


LONDON  LETTER 


By  STSraiM  Miall.  28,  Belsize  Grove, 


The  coal  strike  has  at  last  come  to  an  end;  it  has  been  an 
interesting  and  costly  experiment,  not  without  some  value. 
But  if  in  some  other  country  it  is  desired  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
all  who  have  had  actual  experience  of  such  a  folly  will  advise 
friends  to  choose  some  more  economical  method  of  settling  a 
difference  of  opinion.  It  would  be  far  better  to  split  the  differ- 
ence or  spin  a  coin.  So  far  as  industry  is  concerned  the  last 
three  months  have  been  merely  a  blank,  a  gloomy  interval  between 
two  periods  of  pretty  bad  trade.  The  dispute  has  been  character- 
ized by  great  patience  and  good  humor  on  both  sides;  both 
owners  and  miners  have  watched  their  resources  dwindling 
away,  and  our  only  satisfaction  is  that  we  know  now  that  this 
country,  and  perhaps  most  other  countries,  can  endure  without  a 
revolution,  without  rioting,  without  even  ill  temper,  an  industrial 
catastrophe  of  first-rate  importance.  In  a  few  days  coal  will  be 
coming  from  the  pits,  and  by  the  end  of  July  the  mills  which  have 
for  some  months  been  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  will 
again  be  busy.  But  it  will  take  us  a  long  while  to  recover  from 
the  loss  of  the  last  three  months.  Not  only  have  the  pits  been 
idle,  but  chemical  factories  and  indeed  all  other  factories.  With 
such  an  unprecedented  period  of  inactivity  and  such  an  appalling 
loss  of  money,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  for  the  last  few 
months  there  have  been  in  this  country  no  items  of  news  in  the 
realm  of  industrial  chemistry  of  any  interest  outside  our  borders. 

What  we  have  to  consider  here  is  not  what  new  processes  will 
be  adopted  but  whether  some  of  our  largest  enterprises  can 
carry  on  during  the  next  few  years  without  reconstruction  or 
drawing  on  reserves  which  have  been  accumulated  as  a  pre- 
caution against  a  set  of  conditions  which  even  the  most  cautious 
and  pessimistic  never  expected  would  actually  prevail. 

The  International  Congress  at  Brussels 

It  was  a  refreshing  change  to  get  away  from  our  own  stagnation 
to  attend  the  Congress  of  the  International  Union  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Chemistry  at  Brussels.  The  Belgian  chemists  were 
naturally  present  in  force,  and  Messrs.  Chavannc,  Lucion.  Swarts, 
Timmcrmans,  and  their  colleagues  arranged  a  very  delightful 
and  interesting  reunion.  On  the  question  of  an  international 
committee  to  deal  with  atomic  weights,  the  American  delegates 
had  naturally  an  important  part  to  play,  and  I  think  Messrs. 
Conant,  Cottrell,  and  Mackall  can  be  congratulated  on  their 
efforts.  The  Americans  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  accurate 
determination  of  atomic  weights  and  now  that  this  branch  of 
research  seems  likely  to  come  to  an  end  we  fully  expect  their 
physical  chemists  to  take  an  equally  prominent  position  in  some 
allied  field  of  work.  This  International  Union  is  now 
tive  of  practically  the  whole  chemical  world  with  the 
Germany,  and  the  international  aspects  of  chemistry  are 
ered  and  dealt  with  in  as  prompt  and  as  satisfactory  a 
1  ^j^Jjftvc  to  be  ^^ossible* 


.  N  W  3.  Kud.ud 

Chemicals  and  Parliament 


Measures  to  give  some  protection  to  the  manufacture  of  dye- 
stuffs  and  fine  chemicals  still  afford  debating  points  for  the  atten- 
tion of  a  jaded  House  of  Commons.  But  they  excite  compara- 
tively little  interest;  such  matters  sink  into  insignificance  by 
comparison  with  the  great  problems  of  the  Irish  question,  the- 
labor  question,  and  the  financial  question. 

A  politician  cannot  be  bothered  with  the  methyl  violet  problem 
in  the  intervals  of  trying  to  clear  up  a  mess  which  has  ended  in  the 
Gilbertian  position  that  Ulster  which  has  for  a  century  resisted 
Home  Rule  has  now  got  it,  and  that  the  rest  of  Ireland  which 
for  the  same  period  has  agitated  for  it  now  refuses  to  consider 
it.  A  few  years  hence  we  shall  offer  Ireland  a  Republic  and  she 
will  refuse  the  offer  with  scorn.  Faced  by  such  problems,  how 
can  the  British  government  be  expected  to  deal  in  a  sensible 
manner  with! 
industry! 

I  imagine  that  even  the  manufacturers  of  i  . 
are  more  concerned  in  wondering  whether  the  demand  will  ever 
become  normal  again,  how  long  they  can  continue  to  work  short 
time,  and  whether  when  the  very  bottom  is  reached  they  can 
win  through  without  lightening  their  load  by  dropping  a  number 
of  expensive  items  of  plant  and  buildings  left  as  a  legacy  by  the 
great  1 


The  Labor  Situation 


A  few  days  ago  there  was  a  very  interesting  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  International  Labor  Conference  held  in  Washington 
in  November  1919.  This  conference  started  before  the 
by  the  war  had  come  to  an  end 
reat  changes  which  bad  trade  and  poverty  would 
bring  about.  The  French  and  Italians,  the  English  and  the 
,  all  did  their  best  to  devise  schemes  which  would  be 
:  of  the  conditions  of  the  great  mass  of  popula- 
tion. Only  the  Americans,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  Canadians, 
seemed  skeptical.  It  now  appears  that  they  were  right  and  that 
many  of  the  hopeful  projects  of  the  other  nations  cannot  be  fully 
realized.  The  agreement  come  to  about  the  eight-hour  day  seems 
to  be  unworkable  in  the  exact  shape  in  which  it  was  adopted.jmd 

Over  here  we  arc  all  hopeful  of  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  International  Labour  Office,  but  we  shall  have  to  go  slow 
if  we  are  to 
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PERSONAL  NOTES 


The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  has  been  conferred  by  Tufts 
College  on  Frank  William  Durkee,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
college,  and  on  William  Henry  Nichols,  chairman  of  the  Allied 
Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Harry  F.  Lewis,  of  the  National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  associate  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  where  he  will  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  theoretical  and  physical  chemistry,  and 
will  assist  Dr.  Nicholas  Knight,  head  of  the  department,  with 
the  other  courses. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Fertilizer  Chemists,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  Frank  L.  Parker,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  vice  president,  A.  G.  Stfllwell,  of  New  York  City;  treasurer, 
W.  J.  Gascoyne,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  secretary,  S.  W.  Wiley, 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Harry  £.  Wheeler,  formerly  with  Massachusetts  Gas 
Companies  and  affiliated  companies,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Co.,  with  office  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Charles  Copeland,  assistant  treasurer  of  E  I  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  secretary  of  the  firm  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  death  of  Alexis  I.  da  Pont 

Dr.  G.  J.  Fink,  formerly  with  the  Hooker  Electrochemical 
Co.,  has  been  added  to  the  technical  staff  of  the  chemical  de- 
partment of  the  National  Lime  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bryan,  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  as  superintendent  and  research  chemist, 
and  more  recently  manager  for  the  Charleston  Chemical  Co., 
Charleston,  S.  C,  is  now  with  the  Provident  Chemical  Works  of 
St.  Louis,  as  chemical  engineer. 

By  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  July  30,  Mr. 
Walter  G.  CampbeU,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
since  1916.  was  made  acting  chief  to  fill  the  place  of  Dr.  Alsberg. 
Dr.  W.^W.  Skinner,  ^chief  of  the  water  and  beverage  laboratory 

Mr.  C.  J.  West  has  left  the  position  of  director  of  the  Informa- 
tion Department  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
to  become  managing  editor  of  the  "Tables  of  Physical  and  Chem- 
ical Constants,"  which  is  being  published  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  The  work  will  have  its  headquarters  at  1701  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Maurice  L.  Dolt  is  now  research  and  plant  chemist  for  the 
manufacture  of  food  colors  and  pharmaceuticals  with  Calco 
Chemical  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  having  previously  been  re- 
search chemist  with  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
111 

Mr.  J.  C.  Butcher,  former  owner  of  the  Hood  River  Spray  Co., 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Dickerson,  director  of  the  Apple  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, will  launch  a  large  spray  factory  at  San  Jose,  Cat.,  at  an 
early  date.  This  factory  will  manufacture  sprays  of  all  kinds. 

According  to  a  recent  announcement,  Mr.  Bradley  Stoughton 
has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  his  resignation  being  accepted  by  the 
Institution. 

Mr  Roy  A.  Weaver,  upon  completing  his  course  in  chemical 
engineering  at  Purdue  University  last  spring,  accepted  a  position 
in  the  chemical  division  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Howard  Adler  was  recently  appointed  to  an  instructor- 
ship  in  the  department  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  H.  Lee  Ward,  formerly  of  the  National  Aniline  Co.,  has 
l*en  appointed  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  will  have  charge  of  the 
work  in  physical  chemistry  and  applied  electrochemistry. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Kimball,  formerly  research  chemist  at  Delta  Labora- 
tory, E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Arlington.  N.  J.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co ,  as 
research  chemist  at  their  works  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 

Mr.  Sidney  D.  Kirkpatrick  resigned  as  chemical  expert  for 
the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  June  1  to  become  assistant  editor 
of  Chemital  and  MetallurgUal  Engineering,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City. 


Mr.  Ralph  Shriner  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  i 
try  at  Washington  University.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Karr,  formerly  with  the  department  of  chemical 
research,  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  at  present 
biochemist  in  charge  of  the  chemical  laboratories,  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Barnett  Cohen,  until  recently  engaged  as  research  assistant 
in  Public  Health  at  Yale  University,  at  present  holds  the  position 
of  associate  chemist  at,  the  Hygienic  Laboratory.  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Gilfillan  recently  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale, 
and  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  research  staff  of  the  Calco 
Chemical  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Birch er,  formerly  instructor  in  chemistry  at  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  accepted  a  position  at  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  0.  D.  Cunningham,  previously  with  the  National  Aniline 
and  Chemical  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  where  he  carried  on  research 
in  the  physical  chemistry  department,  is  now  associated  in  a 
similar  capacity  with  the  Republic  Creosoting  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Carlton,  for  the  past  two  years  secretary  and  chief 
chemist  for  the  Avalon  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Duplex  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Joplin,  Mo.,  as  secretary  and  factory  manager. 

Mr.  William  J.  Husa,  formerly  research  assistant  in  food 
chemistry  with  Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman,  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  where  he  recently  received  his  M  A.  degree, 
will  teach  chemistry  this  coming  year  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  George  A.  Olson  has  resigned  as  chemist  of  the  Washing- 
ton Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  state  chemist  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  in  order  to  accept  the  position  as  director 
of  agricultural  research  and  agricultural  adviser  for  the  Gypsum 
Industries  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  which  position  was  formerly 
held  by  Dr.  William  Crocker,  plant  physiologist  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Through  Dr.  Crocker's  assistance  and  direction 
several  fellowships  in  various  agricultural  colleges  were  estab- 
lished. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Mayer,  chief  chemist  of  the  research  and  analyti- 
cal laboratories  of  the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  analytical  and  pharmaceutical 
chemistry  in  the  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy  where  he  has 
been  associate  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  for  several  years. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Shrader,  formerly  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Food,  Health  Department, 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Elmer  has  left  the  employ  of  the  Hercules  Powder 
Co.,  Parlin,  N.  J.,  and  is  now  in  partnership  with  Mr.  George 
Tierney  in  the  production  of  pyroxylin  lacquers,  under  the  firm 
name  of  the  Paterson  Chemical  Co.,  Patcrson,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Richardson,  research  chemist  at  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  du  Pont  Co.,  is  at  present  director  of  research 
of  Procter  and  Gamble  Co.,  Ivory  dale,  Ohio. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Southard,  who  was  connected  with  the  Western 
Oil  Refining  Co.,  as  purchasing  agent,  traffic  manager,  and  chemi- 
cal engineer,  severed  his  connections  with  that  firm  to  become 
affiliated  with  the  Southern  Oil  Corp.,  Chicago.  111.  He  was 
a  short  time  ago  appointed  district  manager  in  charge  of  the 
southwestern  district  with  offices  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Max  Y.  Sea  ton,  who  was  chemical  engineer  on  the  staff 
of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich.,  having  particular 
charge  of  the  oxychloride  research  division  of  that  company, 
has  taken  over  the  direction  of  technical  work  for  the  National 
Kellastone  Co..  Chicago,  111.  He  will  also  direct  the  technical 
work  of  the  Sierra  Magnetite  Corporation,  of  Portcrvilie,  Cat. 

Mr.  C.  Earl  Littell,  chemical  engineer  for  the  Providence  Gas 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  left  that  position  to  become  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  New  Haven  Gas  Light  Co..  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Mr.  Philip  B.  Terry  has  resigned  as  development  chemical 
engineer  in  the  dye  works  branch  at  Jackson  Laboratories,  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Deepwater  Point,  N.  J.,  to 
the  office  of  the  Spaulding-Moss  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


The  War  Department  is  to  distribute  more  than  12.000.000 
lbs.  of  picric  acid  to  farmers  for  agricultural  purposes.  This 
surplus  stock,  accumulated  for  war  purposes,  is  located  at  Sparta, 
Wis.,  and  Wingatc,  N.  M.,  and  will  be  distributed  through  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
only  cost  to  farmers  being  freight  charges  and  six  cents  a  pound 
for  placing  the  powder  in  the  necessary  cartridges. 

Stanislaws  C.  Papp,  inventor  of  an  alleged  process  of  making 
a  substitute  for  gasoline  from  the  fermented  product  of  corn- 
stalks and  sugarcane,  .was  sentenced  orf  July  111,  1021,  to  from 
two  and  a  half  to  five  years  in  Sing  Sing.  Papp,  who  was  also 
known  as  Professor  K.  John  Chasslcr,  was  the  head  of  the  Fcrmo- 
gas  Co..  a  million  dollar  stock  company  organized  to  develop 
the  invention.  During  the  war  he  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
Government  in  his  scheme,  and  army  officers  inspected  his  plant. 
It  was  alleged  at  the  trial  that  cornstalk  automotive  liquid  ran 
an  engine  only  because  alcohol  had  been  added  to  the  fermenting 
mass  of  cornstalks  and  water. 

The  plant  of  the  Wamcr-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  at  Linden, 
N.  J.,  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  on  July  1!'  and  2n.  The 
destruction  involved  eighteen  asphalt  tanks,  thirty  three  oil 
tanks,  twelve  gasoline  tanks,  sixteen  stills,  and  practically  all 
the  buildings,  including  the  administrative  offices,  the  power 
house,  the  research  laboratories,  and  the  tool  shop,  as  well  as 
the  dock  at  the  water's  edge,  six  tank  cars,  and  half  a  mile  of 
railroad  track.  There  remain  six  or  seven  comparatively  small 
gasoline  tanks  which  were  saved  after  they  had  already 
kindled,  and  two  small  brick  buildings.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  f3.5O0.OO0. 

The  "Compagnic  Nationalc  de  Matures  Colorantes"  of  Paris 
is  to  increase  its  capital  from  1,<KK).(XKI  to  TU.OOO.IXIO  fr.  At- 
tempts are  now  being  made  to  standardize  the  names  of  dyes  in 
France.  The  Tninn  for  the  Development  of  the  Dye  Industry 
n  France  has  with  the  assistance  of  the  associated  manufacturers 
issued  its  official  register  of  dyes  containing  precise  designations 
for  about  200  dyes  now  placed  upon  the  market. 

Construction  has  been  started  on  a  sugar  experiment  station 
ot  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  which  is  to  be  the  most  elaborate 
and  up-to-date  in  Kurope.  Czechoslovakia  is  now  producing 
700.000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  1,000.000  tons 
will  soon  be  produced.  The  experiment  station,  which  is  a 
large  factor  in  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry, 
has  been  under  consideration  for  several  years. 

The  Home  Grown  Sugar  Co..  Ltd.,  of  London,  is  to  receive 
a  second  grant  of  £125,000  from  the  Hritish  government,  pro- 
vided it  can  itself  raise  JC7."),0(X).  l^ast  year  the  Rovernnicnt 
allotted  £250.000. 


The  plant  of  the  Norvell  Chemical  Co  ,  at  Perth  Amboy. 
X.  J.,  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  20.  Xo  estimate 
of  the  damage  has  been  made. 

The  first  conference  of  the  complete  Pharmacopeia!  Committee 
of  Revision  was  held  July  1  and  2.  1921.  at  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
The  first  day  was  devoted  to  subcommittee  conferences,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  day  all  subcommittees  reported  their  current 
problems  settled  or  decided  as  far  as  possible.  The  following 
day  was  devoted  to  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  up  the  recommendation  of 
the  I'harmacopcial  Convention  that  a  conference  on  international 
standards  be  called  before  the  completion  of  the  Tenth  Revision 
of  the  I  S  P.  An  announcement  was  made  of  the  authorization 
hy  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  P.  IX  text  for 
translation  into  Chinese.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  accepted 
by  Chinese  government  officials  and  become  the  Pharmacopeia 
of  China.  First  Edition.  It  was  also  announced  that  individual 
work  on  pharmacopcial  problems  could  by  special  permission 
be  released  for  publication.  A  conference  was  held  with  the 
Prohibition  Commissioner  in  regard  to  the  proposed  cooperation 
between  the  Department  and  the  Committee  of  Revision  on 
all  questions  in  which  pharmacopcial  alcoholic  preparations  arc 
involved. 

Messrs.  M.  R  Lamkey  and  Thomas  F.  Mains,  plant  physiolo- 
gists of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Newark. 
Del.,  after  an  inspection  of  property  at  South  Wilmington  held 
to  have  been  damaged  by  fumes  from  the  plant  of  the  Pyrites 
Co.,  Ltd  .  have  formally  reported  to  the  City  Council  of  Wilming- 
ton that  there  is  no  absolute  evidence  that  the  damage  was  done 
by  fumes  or  smoke  from  this  plant,  and  that  it  was  probably 
due  to  severe  frosts  in  the  early  spring.  Referring  to  the  delay 
of  a  month  before  the  investigation,  because  of  failure  to  call 
on  the  station  chemists,  the  report  states  that  many  natural 
conditions  can  produce  injuries  so  nearly  similar  to  fumes  or 
smoke  injury  that  no  investigation  can  distinguish  the  two 
after  an  exposure  of  several  days  to  weather  conditions:  that 
the  injuries  must  be  seen  as  they  are  produced,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  produced  must  l>e  known  before  a  con- 
clusive statement  can  be  made. 

The  American  Zeolite  Co.,  of  Paterson,  X.  J.,  manufacturers 
of  a  chemical  extensively  used  by  silk  dyeing  concerns  for  the 
softening  of  water,  has  procured  from  Chancery  Court  an  order 
restraining  its  former  chemist  and  superintendent,  Oswin  W. 
Wilcox,  from  divulging  the  secret  process  by  which  the  product 
is  manufactured.  The  company  alleged  that  Wilcox,  in  spite 
of  having  signed  a  contract  not  to  reveal  the  process  in  question, 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  other  concerns  with  the  view 
of  manufacturing  a  similar  product  through  the  use  of  the 
American  Zeolite  Company's  secret  process. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 


Bv  Nellii  A.  Pakkinson, 

HOTIGI — Publications  for  which  price  is  indicated  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Other  publications  can 
usually  be  supplied  from  the  Bureau  or  Department  from  which 
they  originate.  Commerce  Reports  are  received  by  all  large 
libraries  and  may  be  consulted  there,  or  single  numbers  can  be 
secured  by  application  to  tie  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington.  The  regular 
subscription  rate  for  these  Commerce  Reports  mailed  daily  is 
f 2  50  per  year,  payable  in  advance,  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OT  SCIENCES 


o(  ChtmUtry.  Washington,  D  C 


r  Memoir*  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences.    1020.  Volume 
16,  3rd  memoir,  418  pp.    Paper,  tt5  cents.    Part  V. 
tion  of  Atomic  Weights  with  Bibliography.    F.  W. 

4th  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 


TAKirr  COMMISSION 

Tariff  Information  Surveys.    Revised  edition  1921. 
edition  was  issued  by  Ways  and  Means  Committee.) 

B-2.       On  articles  io  Paragraphs  73  and  74  of  tariff  act  of  1013  and 


(First 


B  3. 

n  4 

B  7. 

B  8. 

CI. 

FL-1. 

FI.2. 

FL-5. 

FL-7. 

FL-8. 
FL  17. 


articles  in  other 
pp.    Paper.  5c. 
On 


articles  in  ParaKTaph  75  of  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related  article* 
i  other  paragraphs    Abrasive  materials..    46  pp     Taper.  5c. 


On  articles  in  Paragraph  7fi  of  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related  articles 

in  other  paragraphs.  Clays  and  earths.    r>3  pp.    Paper.  5c 
On  articles  in  Paragraph  81  of  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related  articles 

in  othrr  paragraphs.      Manufactured  earth; and  mineral  eob- 

stencee.    5  pp.   Paper.  5c. 
On  articles  in  Paragraphs  81  and  H2  of  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related 

articles  in  other  paragraphs.  Carbon  prodocts.    30  pp.  Paper. 

5c. 

On  articles  in  Paragraph  102  of  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related  article* 

in  other  paragraphs  Ferroalloy  industries.  160  pp.  Paper.  15c 
On  articles  in  Paragraph  3.S7  of  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related  articles 

in  other  paragraphs.  Acid*  esempt  from  duty.  38  pp.  Paper.  .V 
On  articles  in  Paragraphs  388-390  of  turiff  act  of  1013  and  related 

articles  in  other  paragraphs  Draft  exempt  from  duty.    94  pp 

Paper.  10c 

On  articles  in  Paragraphs  399  402  of  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related 
articles  in  other  paragraphs  FerUllier,  raw  materials  exempt 
from  duty.    42  pp.    Paper.  5c. 

On  articles  in  Paragraphs  409-417  of  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related 
articles  in  other  paragraphs  Petroleum  oil*,  asphalt  and  bitu- 
men, vraxee.  vegetable  and  mineral.    37  pp.    Paper.  5c. 

On  articles  in  Paragraphs  418—428  of  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related 
articles  in  other  paragraphs.     BUmuth.  ate.    34  pp.   Paper.  5c 

On  articles  in  Paragraph  500  of  tariff  act  of  1913  and  I 
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naval  alarm  Industry,  rutta-parcha  and  iadia  robber.    03  pp. 

Paper,  5c. 

On  »rtid«  in  Paragraph  234^Uariff ict  n^9^  *nd  rrUtcl 
Paptr,  5cp*rMT*p  an    ra    a    ma  pp. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SZRVICI 

Fractionation  of  Chaulmoogra  Oil.  A.  L.  Dban  and  Richard 
Wrbnshall.  Reprint  No.  646  from  Public  Health  Reports. 
20  pp.    Paper,  5  cents.  1921. 

Preliminary  Note  on  a  Stable  Silver  Vitamine  Compound 
Obtained  from  Brewers'  Yeast.  AthbrTon  Sridbix.  Reprint 
No.  648  from  Public  Health  Reports.  7  pp.  Paper,  5  cents. 
1921. 

The  Comparative  Toxicity  of  Thymol  and  Carvacrol  ( I*o thy- 
mol j.  A.  K.  Livingston.  Public  Health  Reports,  36,  1317-31. 
The  conclusions  reached  are:  (1)  The  toxicity  of  thymol  and  of 
carvacrol  on  rabbits  is  essentially  the  same;  (2)  the  toxicity  of 
thymol  and  of  carvacrol  as  tested  on  paramecia  shows  no  striking 
and  (3)  tests  on  earthworms  indicate  that  the  relative 
value  of  thymol  and  carvacrol  is  practically  the 


sources  of  Europe.  Max  Roesujh.  Bulle- 
tin 706.  152  pp.  This  bulletin  gives  a  summary  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Europe  and  estimates  of 
the  quantities  of  ore  and  of  iron  they  contain.  It  reports  no 
original  research  work;  it  is  simply  the  result  of  a  study  of  the 
work  of  many  writers  and  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  variant 
products  of  that  work  to  common  values. 

Antimony  in  1019.  P.  C.  Schradbr.  Separate  from  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  I.  25  pp.  Pub- 
lished June  6,  1921.  As  there  was  no  domestic  production  in 
1919,  tie  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  for  1918  for  the  latest 
descriptive  statement  on  that  phase  of  the  subject.  During  the 
year  the  Government's  large  war  surplus  stock  was  absorbed, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  stock  left  throughout  the  country 
was  low.  Stocks  in  bonded  warehouses  amounted  to  about  half 
of  what  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  As  there  seems 
to  be  a  surplus  of  antimony  ores  for  the  entire  world,  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  prices  of  antimony  will  increase  during  1921 
unless  there  should  be  a  greatly  increased 
antimony  and  antimony  ores,  or  new  us 
for  antimony  should  be  found. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  in  1920. 
Summary.  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Loughlin.  statistics  as- 
sembled by  Martha  B.  Clark  from  data  furnished  by  specialists 
of  the  Division  of  Mineral  Resources.  123  pp.  Published 
July  7,  1921.  The  year  1920  showed,  on  the  whole,  an  improve- 
ment over  1919  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  mineral  products 
sold  and  made  a  new  record  in  the  total  value  of  mineral  products 
1 56,707. 000,000),  but  the  conditions  of  operation  remained  un- 
favorable and  the  marked  increase  in  value  was  not  so  much  a 
result  of  renewed  prosperity  as  of  increased  costs  of  operation. 
The  two  years  presented  a  contrast  in  that  1919  began  in  a  period 
of  depression  that  closely  followed  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
1  autumn,  whereas  1920  began  in  a  period  of 
,  except  for  metals,  which  also  lasted  until 
a  period  of  general  stagnation  began  that  has 
I  until  the  present  time  (June  1921). 

bureau  or  MINKS 

Monthly  Statement  of  Coal-Mine  Fatalities  in  the  United 
States,  March  1921.  W.  W.  Adams.  11  pp.  Paper,  5  cents. 
1921. 

BUREAU  OF  ITAHDARDI 

Analyzed  Iron  and  Manganese  Ores — Methods  of  Analysis. 

Circular  26,  4th  ed.    20  pp.    Paper,  5  cents.  1921. 

Nickel.  Circular  100.  106  pp.  Paper.  20  cents.  1921. 
The  circular  is  divided  into  three  parts;  A,  nickel;  B,  alloys  of 
nickel;  and  C,  appendices.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  con- 
tinually in  receipt  of  requests  for  information  concerning  the 
properties,  statistics,  and  manufacture  of  metals  and  alloys,  and 
it  is  to  meet  such  requests  relative  to  nickel  that  this  ' 


_  of  Copper  and  Some  of  Its  Imp 
Industrial  Alloys.  Pbtkr  Hidnbrt.  Scientific  Paper  410.  159 
pp.  Paper,  25  cents.  Data  on  the  thermal  expansion  of  128 
samples  of  copper  and  its  important  alloys  of  various  composi- 
tions, heat  treatments,  mechanical  treatments,  etc.,  are  presented. 
Practically  all  available  information  on  the  thermal  expansion  of 
copper  and  its  alloys  is  briefly  reviewed.  A  description  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  preparation  of  the  samples,  etc.,  arc  given. 

Test  of  Centrifugauy  Cast  Steel.  Technologic  Paper  192. 
Paper,  10  cents.    Opportunity  was  given  to  the  Bureau  of 


Standards  to  examine  in  detail  the  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
teristics of  six  centrifugal  castings  made  by  the  Millspaugh  pro- 
cess. The  results  are  interesting  as  showing  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  such  metal  as  compared  with  the  product  of  the  more 
familiar  manufacturing  processes.  This  investigation  shows 
that  highly  satisfactory  castings  which  are  physically  sound  and 
free  from  serious  segregation  may  be  produced  by  the  centrifugal 
method.  It  is  shown  that  the  properties  of  these  castings  can  be 
improved  greatly  by  subsequent  heat  treatment,  such  that  the 
metal  may  be  put  in  a  condition  to  compare  favorably  with  metal 
that  has  been  forged. 

Commercial  Utilization  of 
the  Grape- Juice  Industry.   Prank  Rabak  and  J.  H. 

Department  Bulletin  952.  24  pp.  Paper,  10  cents. 
June  4.  1921.  The  investigation  shows  that  the  waste  which 
accumulates  annually  in  large  quantities  at  the  various  grape- 
juice  plants  can  be  made  to  yield  a  number  of  commercially 
valuable  products.  Attention  is  called  to  the  proper  and  most 
economical  methods  for  handling  the  waste. 

Care  of  Leather.  F.  P.  Vbitch.  H.  P.  Holman.  and  R.  W. 
Frky.  Farmers'  Bulletin  1183.  18  pp.  Reprinted  1921. 
Paper,  5  cents. 

Freezing  Injury  to  Potatoes  When  Undercooled.  R.  C. 
Wright  and  G.  F.  Taylor.  Department  Bulletin  916.  15  pp. 
Paper,  5  cents.  Issued  June  13,  1921.  This  bulletin  gives  the 
results  of  a  portion  of  the  work  carried  on  under  the  project 
"Factors  Affecting  the  Storage  Life  of  Vegetables." 

bureau  or  romnoH  akd  domestic  commescr 

Standard  Specifications  and  Tests  for  Portland  Cement.  Text 
as  adopted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and 
by  the  United  States  Government.  French-English  edition, 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Industrial  Standards  No.  101.  Revised  1921.  46  pp.  Paper, 
10  cents.  These  specifications  are  the  result  of  several  years' 
work  of  a  special  committee  representing  a  United  States  govern- 
ment departmental  committee,  the  board  of  direction  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Committee  C-l  on 
cement  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  in  co- 
operation with  Committee  C-l. 

Standard  Specifications  for  Turpentine.  Text  as  adopted 
by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Adopted,  1915. 
French-English  edition,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  English  text  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  The 
French  text  is  not  copyrighted.  Industrial  Standards  No.  161. 
10  pp.  Paper,  5  cents.  1921.  These  specifications  apply  both 
to  the  turpentine  that  is  distilled  from  pine  oleoresins,  and  com- 
monly known  as  "gum  turpentine"  or  "spirits  turpentine,"  and 
to  the  turpentine  commonly  known  as  "wood  turpentine"  that 
is  obtained  from  resinous  wood,  whether  by  extraction  with 
volatile  solvents,  or  by  steam,  or  by  destructive  distillation. 

COMMERCE  REPORTS — JUKR  Itsl 

The  production  of  leucite,  from  which  a  potash  fertilizer  is 
derived,  is  reported  in  Italy.  Leucite  is  now  used  extensively 
in  Italian  agriculture  where  formerly  German  potash  was  used. 
(P.  1239) 

The  production  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  in 
Germany  is  reviewed.    (Pp.  1284—5) 

►  Investigations  are  being  conducted  with  a  view  to  utilizing 
Australian  timber  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp.  (P.  1286) 
»  The  discovery  of  bauxite  in  British  territories  has  aroused  so 
much  interest  in  the  research  work  that  Parliament  is  being  asked 
to  devote  the  sum  of  £100,000  for  overseas  research  work.  (P. 
1295) 

The  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau  has  printed  as  a  part 
of  its  annual  volume  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  British 
Empire  and  Foreign  Countries,  a  valuable  report  on  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  zinc  The  chief  zinc-bearing  minerals, 
the  probable  need  of  using  complex  ores  in  future,  the  production 
in  various  countries,  plant  extension  during  the  war,  and  the 
smelter  output  from  1913  to  1919  arc  described,  among  other 
things.    (Pp.  1318-20) 

The  Spanish  committee  to  supervise  the  exportation  of  flax- 
seed, linseed  oil  and  cakes,  peanuts,  and  other  oil-bearing  seeds, 
created  by  Royal  Order  of  September  13, 1918,  has  been  abolished. 
(Pp.  1329-30) 

The  Japanese  navy  is  reported  to  be  in  need  of  oiL    (P.  1344) 
Statistics  are  given  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  vege- 
table oQs  and  vegetable-oil  material  by  Turkey  during  the  years 
March  13,  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  and  summary  figures  for 
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the  period  of  September  1916  to  August  1917,  inclusive.  (P. 
1348) 

Some  deposits  of  kaolin  have  been  discovered  in  Puolanka 
neighboring  parishes  of  Ostcrbottcn,  Finland,  which  arc 
considered  of  great  economic  importance.    (P.  1374) 

The  following  table  gives  the  world's  production  (in  long 
tons)  of  chromite  ore  for  1914-1019.  Except  where  otherwise 
stated,  the  statistics  are  from  official-sources.    (P.  13S2) 

CoiNTKiBS  1014        1915       1018        1017       101S  1910 

United  Kingdom      .  09    ....  ....  .... 

India   5.888  3  768     20.159  27.0«1  57,773  31.504 

New  Caledonia"   41.325  56,550«    72,924  »  41.218'  28.000   

Southern  Rhodesia  .  43.042  54,000     79,319  85.148  27  938  31.501 

Canada   121  11,019     24.58.8  32.790  19.837  7.443 

Australia   648         757         451  1.343  71*  246 

HouiLa.   207     

Greece   «.94h  10.252      9.721  6.842  10.715 

Japan   2.049  2,895       8.147  K  800  7.128 

United  States    591  3,280    47.034  43.725  82.355  3.900 

Total  of  items  K.vrn    1O0.910  142.611   282.353    228.725  232.282  74.594 
1  Mineral  industry 

'  Statistics  of  Iron  and  Steel  and  Allied  Trades  Federation. 

Statistics  arc  given  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  vege- 
table oils  and  vegetable-oil  materials  by  British  North  Borneo, 
Territory  of  Sarawak,  and  State  of  Brunei,  during  the  years 
1915,  1916,  and  1917.    (P.  1407) 

The  attention  of  Chile  is  being  focused  on  various  projects 
aiming  toward  the  revival  of  nitrate  sales.    (P.  1420) 

The  Java  rubber  situation  is  reviewed.    (Pp.  1432-3) 

Statistics  are  given  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  vege- 
table oils  and  vegetable-oil  materials  by  British  Oceanica,  other 
than  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  during  the  years  1917,  1918, 
and  1919.    (Pp.  1436-7) 

Statistics  arc  given  showing  the  imports  atid  exports  of  vege- 
table oils  and  vegetable-oil  material  by  the  British  possessions 
in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  three  latest  years  for  which  figures 
are  available.    (P.  1440) 

A  decrease  in  the  Mexican  oil  exports  is  shown  for  the  month 
of  April.    (P.  1441) 

Finland's  cellulose  market  is  still  uncertain.    (P.  1445) 

Statistics  are  given  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  vege- 
table oils  and  vegetable-oil  material  by  the  British  West  Indies. 
(P.  1454) 

The  government  of  India  has  recently  issued  a  "Report  on 
Lac  and  Shellac"  as  a  part  of  "Indian  Forest  Records,"  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  very  serviceable  and  of  interest  to  users  of 
shellac.    (P.  1465) 

The  European  markets,  including  Danzig,  England,  France, 
Greece,  Ireland,  and  Rumania,  for  paints  and  varnishes,  arc 
reviewed.    (Pp.  1466-79) 

The  Italian  government  will  prohibit  the  importation  of 
synthetic  dyes  and  intermediates  except  under  special  license. 
This  prohibition  became  effective  on  June  3,  1921.    (P.  1489) 

The  base  metal  industry  of  Australia  is  passing  through  the 
most  critical  period  in  its  history,  with  costs  of  production  out 
of  all  proportion  to  market  prices,  in  consequence  of  which  many 
mining  companies  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  operations. 
(P.  1496) 

The  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau  has  issued  a  report  on 
aluminium  and  bauxite,  which  contains  the  following  tables 
showing  seven  years'  output  of  aluminium  and  bauxite  (in  tons) : 

B*i'xrr« 

CoKNTurus  1913      1914      1915      1916      1917      1918  1919 

United  Kingdom  .       6,055    8.286  11.723   10.329  14.724     0.589  0.221 

British  Guiana   2.037  4,199   

India   1.184       514       878       750     1,383     1,192  1,882 

Prance   304.323      ....    55.814  104.483  118.973  ....160.820 

Hungary   ....       ....    5H,  t  IS       ....        ....       ....  .... 

Italy   8,840    3.843     5.805    8.714     7.664     7.675  2.924 

Spain   453  1.751 

United  State*   210.241  219.318  297.04  1  425.100  588.690  605.721  376,568 

Total   528,043  231,961  429,177  549.416  713.451  628,829  552.964 

Alihihittw 

United  Kingdom  .  7,500    7.400    7.000    7.600    7.000     8.200  8.000 

Canada   6,000    6.500    6.000    7.500     8.000     8.000  8,000 

Austria   2.000  2,000   

Prance'   13,283     0,803     6,020    0.447   10.886  11.828  12.000 

Germany   1,000     1,000     1.000    8.000  20.000  25.000  12.000 

Italy'   860       022       8-89     1.108     1.712     l.tiS7  2.000 

Norway   2,000    4,000    8.000  12.000   15,000  15,000  10.000 

Switzerland   10,000   15,000   10.000   12.500   15.000   15.000  15,000 

United  State.  ....  29.000  41,500  44.500  02.500  80.000  85,000  8O.000 

Total   71.643  88.125  .83,309  120.655  157.598  189.713  117,000 

'  Official  figure*;  1919  figure  « 
(P.  1449) 
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The  following  data  are  given  concerning  oil  products  shipped 
from  Polish  refineries  during  1920,  these  being  in  addition  to 
.3740  carloads  of  crude  oil  which  were  exported: 

Domestic 

Consumption  Hi  port*  Total 
I'loni  crs                  Cubic  meters  Cubic  meten  Cubic  meten 

Gasoline                                                   502.776  223.589  726.36.". 

Kerosene                                                887.773  577.098  1  444  871 

Gas  oil                                                200,035  368  017  56S.0S2 

Lubricants                                            454.232  358.425  810.657 

Paraffin                                                      87,497  02.039  180.438 

Other  products                                    488.628  378.042  844  .«*> 

Total   2,578.039       1.998.110  4.575049 

Other  interesting  notes  on  the  Polish  oil  industry  are  cited. 
(Pp.  1509-10) 

The  Bolivian  duty  on  stearin,  paraffin,  chemicals,  and  drugs 

has  been  revised.    (P.  1521) 

European  markets  for  paints  and  varnishes,  including  Bulgaria. 
Finland,  Italy,  Scotland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Wales,  are  re- 
viewed.   (Pp.  1525-35) 

The  use  of  alcohol  as  locomotive  fuel  is  reported  in  Brazil 
(P.  1535) 

The  production  of  alcohol  in  Poland  this  year  will  be  about 
40.000,000  liters,  of  which  30.000.000  liters  will  be  exportable 
Last  year's  alcohol  production  was  only  10,000.000  liters.  (P 

1537) 

Provisions  of  the  new  Bolivian  mineral  oil  concession  law  art- 
cited.    (Pp.  1537-8) 

It  is  stated  that  the  silver  deposits  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
can  be  worked  advantageously  on  a  commercial  basis.    ( P.  1 538 

The  locations  in  which  graphite  may  be  found  in  the  Far  East 
arc  described,  as  well  as  the  product  found.    (P.  1547) 

Investigations  arc  being  made  into  the  medicinal  properties  of 
a  forest  tree  indigenous  to  parts  of  Bihar  and  Bengal.  The 
experiments  thus  far  conducted  raise  the  hope  that  the  drug 
made  from  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  may  be  used  as  an  anti- 
febrile.   fP.  1551) 

The  edible  oil  and  bean  cake  industry  in  Japan  is  reviewed . 
(Pp.  1558-9) 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Isthmus  of  Karelia  arc  described. 
(Pp.  1502-3) 

Raw  materials  arc  now  available  in  Burma,  and  the  prospects 
arc  that  she  may  become  self -supplying  so  far  as  soap  is  concerned 
(P.  1571) 

The  twenty-nine  active  distilleries  of  industrial  alcohol  now  in 
operation  in  Buenos  Aires  depend  entirely  upon  domestic  prod- 
ucts for  their  raw  materials.    (P.  1573) 

Statistics  are  given  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  vege- 
table oils  and  vcgctablc-oil  material  by  Chile  during  the  years 
1916.  1917,  and  1918.    (P.  15X3) 

There  is  a  considerable  opportunity  for  the  sale  in  Aleppo. 
Syria,  of  various  metals,  such  as  copper,  zinc,  pewter,  tin  plate, 
silver,  lead,  aluminium,  etc.,  all  of  which  arc  produced  in  abun- 
dance in  the  United  States.    (P.  1596) 

The  price  of  copper  is  beyond  any  control  in  Australia,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  hope  of  meeting  the  present  financial  loss 
without  a  reduction  of  wages  and  a  rearrangement  of  working 
hours.    (P  1608> 

Recent  exploration  and  development  have  revealed  enormous 
deposits  of  oszniridium  and  gold-bearing  gravels  in  the  valleys  of 
the  large  rivers  of  the  western  division  of  Tasmania.    (P.  I609> 

Sulfate  of  ammonia  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
products  of  the  Scottish  mineral  oil  industry.    (P.  1625! 

Olive  oil  production  in  Spain  in  1920  decreased  from  3,363.937 
metric  quintals  in  1919  to  3,169,637  metric  quintals.    (P  10*541 ; 

A  new  method  of  extracting  aluminium  from  a  certain  mineral 
is  the  result  of  the  investigations  which  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  Japanese  experiment  station.  A  great  refinery  plant  driven 
by  electric  power  will  be  established  at  Yoyogi.  A  project  i< 
under  contemplation  to  establish  a  semi  governmental  companv 
for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  by  the  new  method,  which  will 
enable  the  production  of  aluminium  of  more  than  99  per  cent. 
(P.  1064) 

Far  Eastern  markets  for  paints  and  varnishes,  including 
Hongkong,  India,  Japan,  Manchuria.  New  Zealand,  and  Siam. 
are  described.    (Pp.  1070-79) 

Community  buying  of  fertilizer,  begun  in  Spain  in  1911  and 
discontinued  during  the  war,  has  been  reestablished.  (Pp.  1684- 
■"'i 

Cuban  imports  of  chemicals,  gums,  etc..  are  reviewed  fpp 

1694-5) 
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The  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol  is  being  encouraged  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  materials  in  the  Philippine 

by  the  Guatemalan  government.    (P.  1696)  Islands  for  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol.    IP.  1720 . 

The  manufacture  of  "Penrol."  a  gasoline  substitute,  on  a  The  utilization  of  the  oil  from  rubber  seeds  produced  on 

large  scale  is  contemplated  in  South  Africa.    It  will  be  produced  rubber  plantations  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  now  stems  probable 

from  maize  or  mealies  (corn)  grown  locally.    (P.  1708)  (P.  1744) 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  exports  of  mechanical  wood  There  was  a  total  production  of  502.931  metric  tons  of  phos- 

pulp  (in  tons)  from  Christiania  and  the  whole  of  Norway  during  phate  in  Algeria  during  1920.    (P.  1792) 

the  past  three  years :  The  Argentine  whale  and  seal  oil  industry  is  reviewed.  i'P.1814> 

YM                                     °'  Nor"J[      r>rhyrU"'"'wet  A  P,ant       bcen  established  near  Turin  for  the  transformation 

1920                                     9  M7    378323    4372    32997  °^  exPl°sives  into  nitrates  for  agricultural  uses.    (P.  18311 

1919                                     19.025    355.45a    7.493  44.984  The  Leeds  power  stations  are  employing  oil  fuel  with  great 

,9'8                                     42,002    288.994  12,522  42.176  success  and  with  a  big  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  coal 

(P.  1727)  (Pp.  1846-8) 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Chronology  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Compiled  by  S.  L.  Goodalb. 
Professor  of  Metallurgy,  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
edited  by  J.  R.  Spekr.  294  pages.  6'/«  in-  x  4  in.  Hand- 
book style,  bound  in  imitation  leather.  Published  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Iron  and  Steel  Foundries  Co.,  of  whose  Board  the 
editor  of  the  book  is  chairman.    1920.    Price.  $6.00. 

The  editor  in  the  foreword  points  out  how  almost  everything 
that  is  made  by  man  which  surrounds  us  in  daily  life  is  related 
to  man's  ability  to  smelt  iron.  A  brief  etymological  statement 
about  the  words  "iron"  and  "steel"  is  given,  followed  by  the 
chronology  grouped  in  thirteen  arbitrarily  chosen  periods. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  is  strictly  chronological. 
The  style  is  that  of  direct  affirmative  statement.  The  entries 
of  chronological  events  number  roughly  close  to  2000  and  con- 
stitute a  wonderful  and  delighting  fund  of  information. 

The  context  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  be  substantially  correct. 
However,  it  is  regrettable  that  neither  authorities  nor  sources  of 
information  are  cited.  Neither  is  any  intimation  given  as  to 
the  method  of  choosing  as  to  points  of  chronology  and  identity 
of  pioneer,  about  which  doubt  exists.  An  index  including  spe- 
cific reference  to  each  subject  entered  in  the  text,  even  though 
some  subjects  would  have  a  good  many  page-listings,  would  add 
greatly  to  the  accessibility  of  the  subject  matter.  The  index 
reference  would  be  far  more  convenient  if  by  pages  instead  of 
years,  as  now. 

Some  items  whose  connection  with  the  chronology  of  iron  and 
steel  is  not  indicated  are  introduced.  For  example:  The  first 
act  (in  1789)  in  building  up  of  our  present  tariff  system;  also  the 
founding  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1824;  the  first 
American  Edition  of  the  Bible  in  1743.  But  these  rather  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

The  book  represents  a  large  amount  of  painstaking  labor  in 
its  compilation,  and  is  a  contribution  which  in  a  future  edition, 
with  authorities  cited  and  a  better  index,  can  come  to  be  a  refer- 
ence key  of  real  value  in  its  field.         Grorok  M.  Berry 

Technical  Methods  of  Analysis.  Methods  employed  in  the 
Laboratories  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  Edited  by  Roger 
Castlb  Griffin,  xv  -+-  666  pages.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co- 
New  York,  1921.   Price,  $6.00. 

This  book  is  not  a  treatise  on  analytical  chemistry.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  describe  in  concise  form  the  methods  of  assay 
which  have  been  found  useful  in  Industry.  Needless  to  say,  no 
single  book  can  completely  cover  this  field.  The  most  that 
can  be  expected  in  any  such  book  is  a  selection  of  the  most  im- 
portant methods  of  test  in  each  industrial  field,  and  a  bibliography 
which  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  analyst  or  assayer  the 
references  to  other  methods.  The  usefulness  of  such  a  work 
is  primarily  to  the  general  analytical  chemist  and  assayer.  for 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  general  work  of  this  type  can  sup- 
plant the  many  books  on  technical  analysis  available  to  the 
works  chemist  in  his  own  field  of  industry;  but  to  the  analytical 


chemist  in  general  practice,  who  is  called  upon  to  examine  or 
to  assay  the  products  of  a  great  variety  of  industries,  such  a 
work  as  this  supplies  a  permanent  want.  The  great  variety  of 
industries  with  which  the  methods  of  analysis  described  in  this 
volume  have  to  do  makes  it  reasonably  certain  that  almost  all 
general  analysts  or  assaycrs  will  find  the  book  valuable.  In 
some  lines  of  industry  the  testing  of  the  materials  used  and 
produced  is  better  known  than  in  others,  and  in  this  book  more 
attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  materials  with  which 
the  general  analyst  is  less  familiar  and  in  which  the  analytical 
methods  used  are  more  difficult  to  discover. 
Only  a  few  typographical  errors  are  noticed,  though  a  con- 

cakium  aluminate  are  described  as  "dry  calcium  silicate"  and 
"dry  calcium  aluminate."  Parker  C.  McIlbiney 

Les  Vernis.  By  Ch.  Cofpigxier.  viii  4-  640  pp.  37  illus- 
trations. (Vol.  XL  of  Encyclopedic  de  Chimie  Industrielle. 
edited  by  M.  Matignon.)  J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils.  Paris,  1921. 

Prepared  as  a  reference  volume  in  an  encyclopedic  series, 
this  book  has  as  its  outstanding  feature  a  comprehensive  de- 
scriptive list  of  the  raw  materials  of  varnish  making,  occupying 
more  than  half  its  pages.  Of  especial  value  is  the  description 
of  the  resins,  giving  data  on  solubility  in  various  solvents,  density, 
melting  point,  etc..  with  brief  references  to  commercial  character- 
istics and  analytical  tests.  A  catalog  of  "varnish  gums"  modern 
enough  to  be  worth  referring  to  has  heretofore  been  a  serious  lack. 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  which  describes  the  processes 
of  %-arnish  making,  differentiates  the  products  in  a  general  way 
and  lists  a  number  of  formulas  of  all  kinds,  is  of  much  less  value. 
The  section  devoted  to  technique  refers  to  the  processes  developed 
by  the  author  in  collaboration  with  others  for  rendering  var- 
nish resins  soluble  by  means  of  naphthalene  and  copal  oil  with- 
out previous  fusion,  and  for  the  production  of  ester  resins;  but 
in  other  respects  is  far  from  up-to-date.  The  reference  to  the 
technique  of  China  wood  oil  varnishes  is  much  too  brief.  Many 
of  the  formulas  presented  in  the  collection  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  book  are  worthless,  being  cither  obsolete,  too  vague  to  be 
reproduced,  or  impossible,  as  the  author  himself  states  in  giving 
them;  they  are  apparently  presented  merely  as  curiosities.  The 
impression  of  the  status  of  the  varnish  industry  in  France  gained 
by  the  reader  is  that  it  is  in  a  rather  backward  condition,  work- 
ing with  small  quantities  and  primitive  apparatus. 

The  methods  of  analysis  described  in  connection  with  the 
section  on  raw  materials  arc  fairly  complete,  but  those  for  finished 
products  are  rudimentary.  The  method  of  analysis  for  oil  var- 
nishes proposed  by  Parker  C.  Mcllhiney  (the  Saints  have  mercy 
on  the  murdered  spelling  of  his  name!),  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  most  advanced  work  that  has  bcen  published  on  this 
subject,  is  given,  but  is  dismissed  as  impractical. 

The  author  gives  the  impression  of  knowing  more  than  he  is 
willing  to  write— too  often  the  case  with  publications  in  thi* 
field.  Charles  R.  Bracdon 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Biological  Chemistry:  Practical  Biological  Chemistry.  G.  Bbrtrand  and 
P.  Thomas.  Translated  from  the  3rd  edition  by  Hector  A.  Colwell. 
380  pp.    01  illus.    Price.  (3  75.    D.  Van  Noatrand  Co.,  New  York. 

Chemistry  for  Public  Health  Students.  E.  Guim  Jones.  253  pp. 
Price.  $3.50.    D.  Van  Nostrum!  Co.,  New  York.  • 

Chemists'  Year  Book.  1921.  Edited  by  P.  W.  Atace  and  L.  Whinyatbs. 
Vols.  1  and  II.  1142  pp.  Price,  7s.  net.  Sherratt  and  Hughes,  Man- 
chester, England. 

Dairy  Bacteriology.    Orla-Jensbn.    Translated  from  2nd  Danish  edition 

with  additions  and  revisions  by  P.  S.  Arup-    180  pp.    70  illus.  Price. 

$3.00  net.    P.  Blakiston's  Son  and  Co..  Philadelphia. 
Dye  Chemistry:   The  Fundamental  Processes  of  Dye  Chemistry.  Hans 

Edward  Pibrz-David.    Translated   by  Frederick  A.   Mason.  240 

pp.    J.  and  A.  Churchill,  London. 
Elements  of  Engineering  Geology,    H.  Riga  and  Thomas  L  Watson. 

305  pp.    Price.  $3.75  net.    John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Flotation:  Die  Schwimmaufbereiruog  der  Erie.    Paul  Vaorlkr    98  pp. 

Illustrated.    Price,  SO  cents.    Theodor  Steinkopff,  Dresden,  Germany. 
Foundations  of  Chemical  Theory.    The  Elements  of  Physical  and  Oeneral 

Chemistry.    R.  M.  Cavbn.    274  pp.    40  fllus.    Price,  $4  00    D  Van 

Noatrand  Co.,  New  York. 
General  Chemistry:    Chimica  Genersle.    Giuseppe  Bruni.    210  pp. 

Illustrated.  Price,  L.25.  Libreria  Editrice  Politccnica,  Milan,  Italy. 
Handbook  of  Engineering  Mathematics.    Waltbb  E.  Wynne  and  William 

Sparaosn     2nd  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    285  pp.  Illustrated. 

Price.  $2.50.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York. 
Inorganic  Chemistry:    Textbook  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Colleges. 

Jambs  F.  Norris.    International  Chemical  Series.    677  pp.    4.1  illus, 

Price.  $3.50.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc..  New  York. 
Manufacture  of  Earth  Colors.    Joss?  Bsrsch.    Translated  from  tbe  3rd 

German  edition  by  Charles  Saltbb.    216  pp.    31  ill  us.    Price.  $3  00 

D.  Van  Noatrand  Co.,  New  York. 
Organic  Chemistry:  A  Textbook  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

Chamberlain     959  pp     Price,  $4.00  net.  P. 

Philadelphia. 
Organic   Compounds   of   Mercury.    Prank  C. 

Chemical  Society  Monograph  Series.    397  pp. 

Catalog  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Physical  Chemistry  for  Colleges.    K.  B.  Millard. 

Series.    416  pp.    Price,  $3.50.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc  .  New  York. 
Qualitative  Analysis:    A  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  of  In- 
organic Substances.    Olin   Prbbman   Towbr.    4th  edition,  revised. 

89  pp.    Price,  $1.50  net.    P.  Blakiston's  Son  and  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Steel:  Heat  Treatment  of  Soft  and  Medium  Steels.    Fbdkrico  Giolitti. 

Translated  by  8.  E.  Thum  and  I>.  G.  Vkrnaci.    374  pp.    214  illus. 

Price.  $5.00.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Tables  of  Refractive  Indices,     Vol.  H— Oils,  Pars  and  Waxes  R  Kant- 

back.  Edited  by  J.  N.  Goldsmith.  295  pp.    Price,  £1  5s.  t  :t  Adam 

Hilger.  Ltd.,  London. 
Vegetable  Histology:  Elements  of  Vegetable  Histology.    C.  W.  Ballard. 

2n0  pp.    75  illus.    Price,  $3  00.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co  ,  New  York. 
Volumetric  Analysis.    Charles  H.  Hampshire.    3rd  edition.    120  pp. 

Price,  7s.  fid  net.    J.  and  A.  Churchill.  London. 

Waste:  Collection  and  Disposal  of  Municipal  Refuse.  Rudolph  Hekino 
and  Samuel  A.  Greeley.  653  pp.  131  illus.  Price,  $7  00.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Wood  Products.  Distillates  and  Extracts.  Part  I — The  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts of  Wood  Distillation.  Part  H — Dyeing  and  Tanning  Extracts 
from  Wood.  P.  Dumbsny  and  J  Novita.  3rd  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. 3«0  pp.  118  illus. 
London. 


Joseph  Scuddrr 
>o  and  Co  . 


Whitmokk.  American 
Price.  $4  50.  Chemical 

International  Chemical 


JOOBJCAI.  ARTICLES 

of  Suiate  Alcohol.    Ri  dolp  Sibbbr.    Pulp  a, 
Uata.ine  of  Canada.    Vol.  19  (1921).  No.  27.  pp.  719.  728  Translated 
from  Ssensk  Pappers-Tidninf. 

Oornale  di  'ca.ai.ro  Industrial,  ed  Applicaia.  VaTi  U92\).  ^S^pp. 
199-202. 

Calculating  Boiler  Heat  Balances.    H.  D.  Fishbr.    CWsKw.,  Vol. 

3(1921).  No.  1,  pp.  18-24. 
Catalysis:  Les  Principles  Applications  de  la  Catalyse.    P.  Ramus.  Lin- 

dustrU  Ckimiaue.  Vol  8  (1921).  No  89,  pp  213-16. 


Vol.  IS  (1921).  No.  14.  pp  19.  25.  Translated  from  Die  Ckemiscke 
Vntersuckunt  Pflanslicker  Roktloffe  und  der  daraus  Abfesckiedenen  ZeU- 
itafft. 

Cellulose:  Oxy-  ond  Hydrocellulose.  Hans  Prinoshrim  Cellulose- 
ckemit  (supplement  to  Per  Papier-fabrikant).  Vol.  2  (1921),  No.  5,  pp. 
57-61. 

Coal:  Power  Plant  Coal  and  Its  Selection.    Robert  Junb.    Tar  Cat  Ate. 

Vol.  47  (1921),  No.  12,  pp.  514-17. 
Color  Classification  of  Blast  Furnace  Slags.    Wallace  G.  iMHop-r.  Hiait 

Furnace  and  Steel  Plant,  Vol.  9  (1921),  No.  7  pp.  433-34 
Drop  Forging:  Billets  for  tbe  Drop  Forger.    Harry  Brbarlet  Fortint 

and  Ural  Treating  Vol.  7  (1921),  No.  0.  pp.  307-13. 
Dye  House  Cost  Variations.    H.  D.  Martin.    Textile  Cotoriil.  Vol.  43 

(1921),  No.  511,  pp.  454-55. 
Dyeing:    Continuous  Dyeing  of  Cotton  Goods.    Morris  M.  Rxvelib. 

Textile  World,  Vol.  59  (1921).  No.  26.  pp.  35-37. 
Fireclay:  The  Reversible  Thermal  Expansion  of  Fireclay  and  Other  Re- 
fractory Materials.    H.  S.  Houldsworth  and  John  W.  Cobb.  Jo 
of  tke  Society  of  Clasi  Ttcknototy.  Vol.  5  (1921).  No.  17,  pp.  l*-44. 
Flash    Point    Apparatus.    P.  Wilbur  Siiulbnbsrobr     Paint.  Oil 

Cktmicat  Review.  Vol.  71  (1921).  No  24,  pp.  9,  18-20. 
Flue  Dust  Production  snd  Consumption.    P.  H.  Wi 

and  Strrl  Plant.  Vol.  9  (1921).  No.  7,  pp.  420-21. 
Gaa:  The  Application  of  Gas  to  Japanning.    W.  J.  1 

Industry,  Vol.  19  (1921),  No.  7.  pp  278  79. 
Gas  By-products  as  Raw  Material.    R.  S. 

47  (1921).  No.  11.  pp.  455  59. 
Glass:  The  Development  of  Various  Types  of 
the  Alkali-Lime-Silica  and  th 
J.  Puddle     Journal  of  tkt  Society  of  Clan 
No.  17.  pp.  72-lOfi. 
Glass:  Some  Calculations  of  Glass  Technology.  J. 

Industry,  Vol.  2  (1921).  No.  7,  pp.  159-60. 
Glass:   The  Therms]  Expansion 

W.  B,  Pibtbnpol.    Tke  Cfo.r  Industry.  Vol.  2  (1921).  No  7,  pp.  Id 
Gu.nidme:  The  Preparation  of  Guanidme  Salts  and  of 

Thomas  Ewan  and  John  H.  Young.  Journal  of  tkt  Society  of  Ckemieal 
Industry,  Vol  40(1021).  No  11,  pp.  10W-II2J. 

•  of  lUipe  Butter  Used  as  Substitute 
G.  H.  Tatb  and  John  W.  Poolby  7a* 
Analyst.  Vol.  46  (1921).  No  543,  pp.  229-37. 

Vol.  29  (1921),  No  8.  pp.  229-351 


Tke  Itetal 
Tke  Gat  Ate.  Vol. 
A 


B  Krae. 


Tke  Glass 
of 


Vol  16(1921).  No.  6.  pp  1 
•ether:    The  Determination   of   Alkaline  Sulfides  in 

Pint  G  A  Enna.  Journal  of  tke  Society  of  l.eatket  Trades'  Ckemists. 
Vol  S  (1921).  No.  5.  pp  131-37. 

Vol.  9U921),  No"  5.  pp.  167-68 

of  Milk  Curd  Modification  in  Infant  Feedia 
roaraoi  of  tke  American  PkarmaceulUal 

Vol.  10  (1921),  No.  5,  pp  345-62- 

P.  White.  Ckemical  and  MetaUurtical  Kagiaerr.ag.  Vol.  25  (1921). 
No.  l.pp.  17-21. 

Frederic  H.  Garnbr.    Journal  of  Ike  Institution  of  Petroleum  Tecknolo- 
tins.  Vol.  7  (1921).  No.  20,  pp  98-126. 
OU:  The  Development  of  an  Oil  1 

Tke  Ckemical  Ate  (London).  Vol.  4  (1921).  No.  104.  pp.  ( 

0 "/  lie" Million  of  Petrolelm  TecknJotists,  Vol.  7  (192 


of  Accelerators.    D  P.  Twiss  and  G. 
IndsaRubber  Journal.  Vol.  61  (1921).  No.  26.  pp.  17-18. 

of  Starch,  Glucose  and  By-products.     R.  H. 
Cktmistry  and  Uetallurty,  Vol.  S  (1921),  No.  7. 


Treat.nt.  Vol.  7  (1921).  No.  0.  pp 


J  B. 


Fortint  and  Heat 
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Add,  Doric,  cf  y st.(  bbl* 

Hydrochloric,  com'l,  20'  lb 

Hydriodic  01. 

Nitric,  42*  lb. 

Pboaphoric,  50%  tech  Ib- 

Sulfuric.  C.  P  lb. 

Chamber,  66*  ton 

Olrum  20%  ton 

Alum,  ammonia,  lump  lb. 

,  Sulfate  (iron.fr.*)  lb. 

arbonatc.  pwd  lb. 

Ammonium  Chloride,  gran  lb. 

Ammonia  Water,  carboy.,  26*. . .  .lb . 


Nitrate  lb. 

Baryte*.  white  too 

BleachiogPowd..35%.work*.  1001b*. 

Borax,  cry.t.,  bbU  lb. 

Bromine,  pure  lb. 

Calcium  Chloride,  fitted  ton 

Chalk,  precipitated,  light  lb. 

China  Clay,  imported  ton 

Copper  Sulfate  100  lb». 


Earth. 


.UK.  1 


Lead  Acetate,  white  t 

Nitrate  lb- 

Red  American  100  !b». 

White  American  100  lb.. 

Lime  Acetate  100  lb». 

Lithium  Carbonate  lb. 

Magnesium  Carbonate,  tech  .  .lb. 

Magncaite  ,OD 

Mercury  fla»k  75  lbs. 


Pls.trr  of  Part.. 


lb. 
.lb. 


Chlorate,  ery.t  lb. 

Ilydroiide.  8S-M%  lb. 

Iodide,  bulk  lb- 

Nitrate  lb- 
Permanganate.  U.  S.  P  lb- 
Salt  Cake,  bulk  ton 

Silver  Nitrate  01 

Soapstone.  In  baga  ton 

i  A.b.  68%,  bag*  100  1b«. 

C.u.lle.  76%  1001b.. 

.1001b.. 

Chlorate  lb. 

Cyanide  lb- 
Fluoride,  technical  

Hypoaulfite.  bbU  100  lb.. 

Nitrate.  95%  100  lb.. 

Silicate.  40*  lb. 

Sulfide  lb- 

Bisulfite,  powdered  lb. 

Strontium  Nitrate  lb. 




Tale. 


U.  S.  P  lb. 

a  lb. 


OROAHI0  ( 

anklide  lb. 

.  Acetic.  28  p.  c  100  Ib*. 

Glacial  lb. 

Acetylsellcyllc  Ib. 

U.S.P..e«toloene..lb. 
U.S.  P., dr.. Jo. 
50-  to  110-lb.  tin*  lb. 


•  13V. 
.01 V, 
.19 
.071/. 
.13 
.07 

18.00 
23.00 

.03./. 

.03 

.08 

.0B./. 

.08 

•  OflV. 
60.00 

.09 
30.00 
2.75 
06 
.27 
28.75 
.04 
18.00 
5.62./, 
8  00 
1  00 
3  75 
.13 
.15 
.11'/. 
-09./, 
2.00 
1.40 
10./, 
72.00 
46  00 
.30 
1.50 
.111* 
.18 


.05 
2.B5 
10 

.27 
35  00 

.41 
12.00 
2.25 
4.25 

.06 
2.25 

.08>/« 

-07./, 

.20 

.12 
4.00 
2.70 

.01./, 

.06 

.06 

.12 
3.00 
20.00 
18.00 

.18 


.27 
2.75 
.11 


.65 
.10 
.21 
.45 


July  13 

.  13V. 

•  OH/, 
.19 
.07'/. 
.13 
.07 

18  00 
23  00 

.03"/, 
nr< 

.07 

•  06V. 
.08 

Ofi./i 
85.00 
09 
30  00 
2.75 
.06 
.27 
28.75 
04 
18.00 
5.62'/. 
8.00 
1.00 
3.60 
.13 
.15 
.11'/. 
.09'/, 
2.00 
1.40 
.10 
72.00 
46.00 
.  ;..o 
1.50 
.11'/, 
.18 
.05 
.08 
.047, 
2.75 
.10 
.27 
35.00 

.41'/, 
12.00 
2.25 
4.15 
.06 
2.25 
.08 
.07'/, 
.20 
.11'/. 
3.50 

2  ;-,0 

.01'/, 

.06 

.06 

.12 
3.00 
20  on 
18.00 

.18 

.40 

.09 


.26 
2.75 
.10 
.60 
.65 
.10 
.21 
.45 


Add  (Co»d.<f«n 

Oialic,  cr>«t.  bbl.  Ib. 

Pyrogallic,  resublimed  Ib. 

Salicylic,  bulk.  U.  S.  P  Ib. 

Tartaric,  cry.tal..  U.  S.  P  lb. 

Trichloroacetic.  U.  S.  P  lb. 

Acetone,  drum.  lb. 

Alcohol,  denatured,  complete  gal. 

Ethyl,  190  proof  gal. 

Amyl  Acetate  gal. 

.  Jap.  refined  lb. 

llsulfide  lb. 

Tetrachloride   lb. 

Chloroform,  V.  S  P  lb. 

Creosote.  U.  S.  P  Ib. 

Creaol,  U.  S  P  Ib. 

Dextrin,  corn  100  Ib*. 

Imported  Potato  lb. 

Ether.  U.  S  P.,  cone.  100  lb*  . .  lb. 

Formaldehyde  lb. 

Glycerol,  dynamite,  drum*  lb. 

Methanol.  | 


Potato,  Jap. 


.100  lb.. 
 Ib. 

 Ib. 


 lb 

I  Oil.  29  gravity.... gal 

Caator  Oil.  No.  3  lb. 

Cereiin,  yellow  lb. 

Corn  Oil.  crude,  tank.,  mill*  lb. 

Cottonaced  Oil,  crude,  f.  o.  b.  mill.. lb. 

Li  meed  Oil.  raw  (car  lot*)  gal. 

Menhaden  Oil,  crude  (southern) .  gal. 

Neat '.-foot  Oil.  20*  gal 

Paraffin.  128-130  m.  p  ,  ref  Ib. 

Paraffin  OH,  high  riacority  gal. 

Roiin.  "F"  Grade.  280  Ib*  bbl. 

Rosin  Oil,  fir*t  run  gal, 

,  T.  N  lb. 


Acid.  d. 


winter,  38* 
uble-pressed . . . 


Tallow  Oil.  addles*. . . 

Tax  Oil.  distilled  , 

Turpentine,  .plrit*  of. 


Jo.  1.  Ingot.  lb. 

Antimony,  ordinary  100  lb*. 

Bbnnutb  lb- 

Copper,  electrolytic  lb. 

Lake   lb. 

Lead.  N.  Y  lb. 

Nickel,  electrolytic  lb. 

Platinum,  refined,  soft  ot. 

Quicksilver,  Soak  75  lb*.  *». 

Silver,  foreign  or. 

Tin  lb. 


.  100  lbs. 


Zinc.  N.  Y.. 


i  Sulfate,  export. ..100  lb* 

Blood,  dried,  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y  unit 

Bone,  3  and  50,  ground,  raw  ton 

Calcium  Cyanamide,  nnit  of  Am- 
monia   

Fiah  Scrap,  domestic,  dried,  f.  o.  b 

work.  unit 

Phosphate  Rock,  f.  o.  b.  mine: 
Florida  Pebble.  68%  ton 


Muriate.  80%  unit 

size.  Imported,  .nnit 
t.  o.  b. 


July  I 

July  15 

.18 

.18 

1.75 

1.75 

.21 

.20 

.29 

.28 

4.40 

4.40 

1  -  ■', 

.12"/, 

.37 

.37 

4.75 

4.75 

2  40 

2  40 

.73 

.77 

or, 

.06 

.  10'/. 

.10'/, 

.43 

.43 

.43 

40 

.  18 

.  17 

3.15 

2.85 

.07 

.07 

.  1  S 

.  I« 

13./* 

.  13 

.  13 

.  12'/. 

1 .25 

1.25 

2.75 

2.75 

2  28 

2.28 

.05 

.05 

18 

-  IB 

.18 

04'/. 
- wa  it 

ETC. 

.04'/, 

.45 

.43 

.22 

.22 

.08'/, 

.08'/, 

.12'/. 

.12'/, 

.05'/, 

.05'/. 

.06 

.07 

.72 

.75 

.30 

.30 

1 .00 

■  an 
1  .00 

.06 

.06 

J.7, 

.45 

5  35 

5.40 

40 

.  sv 

.40 

.50 

.50 

.30 

.30 

1.73 

1.73 

.10 

.09'/, 

.70 

65 

.60 

.60 

62 

.67 

.22'/, 

.22'/, 

5.00 

4.87'/, 

1.50 

1.50 

.12'/. 

.12'/. 

.13 

.13 

.04'/, 

.41 

.41 

65.00 

65.00 

46.00 

46.00 

.60 

.59 

.29 

3.23 

3.25 

4  75 

4.55 

rERIALS 

2.50 

2.50 

3.60 

8.50 

45.00 

45.00 

4.50 

4.50 

3  .50*  .10 

3.50ft  .10 

11.00 

11.00 

16.00 

15.00 

1.00 

.90 

.18 

.18 

2.75  ft  .10 


2.75ft  .10 
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COAL-TAR  CHUflCALS 

Jul,  1  Jul,  18 

Crudtt 


.78 

.76 

.27 

.27 

.18 

.17 

Creeylic  Arid.  97-99%.. 

.80 

.80 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.09 

.28 

.28 

Xylene.  2  dr*.  dift.  ram, 
lntormadUt** 

.80 

.45 

.... 

AothraniUc 

1.80 

1 .50 

2.25 

2.25 

 lb. 

.80 

.80 

1.7S 

1.35 

1.30 

1  30 

3.28 

3  23 

1.10 

1.15 

1.80 

1.80 

2.78 

2.75 

NaDbtblonic  crude. 

.70 

.70 

1.40 

1.40 

.40 

.40 

Pier 

.30 

.30 

s  if  nilic 

.30 

.29 

2.28 

2.25 

1.28 

1.25 

.10 

18'/i 

 lb. 

.42 

.42 

.28 

26 

 lb. 

1.78 

1.75 

BenxaLdebyde,  lech  

 lb. 

.48 

.50 

1.50 

1.50 

.90 

.90 

.78 

.75 

Di  ml      b  ol 

8.80 

5.50 

rj  ... 

8.00 

5.00 

*  Di  bl  ober 

.13 

.15 

1.40 

1.40 

.45 

.42 

.25 

.  25 

.25 

.25 

.80 

.60 

.80 

.80 

1.35 

1  so 

4.00 

3  00 

.14 

.14 

2.15 

2  00 

.38 

.38 

2.25 

2.25 

.38 

.33 

.90 

JJ-. 

.85 

.75 

.12 '/■ 

12 

Rectl&ed  (Oil  Mirb* 

.  13'A 

.IS»/« 

.75 

.75 

*-NilrosodimelbyUt>illne 

2.90 

2.90 

.15 

.15 

.90 

85 

1.15 

1.16 

1.75 

1.75 

.55 

.60 

Primuliae  (Base)..  lb. 

a  nn 

a. oo 

ft  M 

■ .  IN 

.75 

.05 

1.75 

1 . 75 

2.00 

1 '  75 

.70 

.70 

Sodium  Naphthlooate. . . 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.42 

1.40 

1.40 

.44 

.45 

.'J7 

.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.15 

1  15 

.45 

.45 

COAL-TAB  COLORS 

Add  Colon 

1.00 

1.00 

1.60 

1  60 

July  1  Jul,  15 

Acid  Colon  (CoHtlHdtil 


2.60 

2.60 

.80 

.60 

1.80 

1.30 

0.60 

6.50 

6.00 

6.00 

8.00 

8.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2.00 

2.00 

7  ,  Si) 

7.50 

...lb. 

2.80 

2.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.98 

1.95 

1.00 

1.00 

.88 

.85 

Dine*  Colon 

.00 

.90 

.70 

.70 

1.66 

1.65 

2.38 

2.35 

2.00 

2.00 

lb. 

1.10 

1.10 

Cbryaopbcniiic  doxsestic 

lb 

2. 00 

2.00 

lb. 

.90 

.90 

3.00 

3.00 

OH  Colon 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.80 

1.40 

1.40 

lb 

1.88 

1.66 

1.00 

1.00 

1.23 

1.25 

.90 

.90 

Sailor  Colon 

...lb. 

.20 

.20 

.  .  .lb. 

.70 

.70 

.35 

1.00 

i!oo 

Velio* 

lb 

.90 

.90 

Chrome  Colon 

*  ii  tii         .    >   .  . 

IK 

8  00 

1  10 

1.10 

»  1  '  •            \  F  _  1 1  _ 

i  no 

1  00 

lb 

1.25 

1.25 

lb 

2.20 

3.20 

1 .00 

1.00 

^llMHI*         ...  „      ,  1                  |  L,. 

lb 

1.50 

1.80 

2.00 

Gallocyanln  

Ih 

2.80 

2  80 

2.60 

4. 15 

4. 16 

.  80 

80 

1.00 

1.00 

.lb. 

7ft 

.  to 

75 

lb. 

.76 

.75 

lb, 

3.50 

3.50 

eft 

.85 

4  50 

4.50 

12.00 

12.00 

4.25 

4.25 

Malachite  Grecu,  crystals  lb. 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.CIJ 

.90 

.90 

lb. 

7.00 

7.00 

. .  .lb. 

18.00 

16.00 

Victoria  Blue.  ba*e,  domestic. 

0.00 

6.00 

2.80 

2.50 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 
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American  Made 


Filter  Paper 


E&A  FILTER  PAPER 

is  a  Crepe  Paper 
Made  from  pure  cotton  rags. 
for  Industrial  Purposes. 


It  is  ideal  for  filtering  a  wide  range  of  solutions,  from  weak  caustic  to  strong 
nitric  acid  and  is  used  in  qualitative  analysis,  also  in  pharmaceutical  and 
sugar  work. 


It  is  the  best  general  all  round  filter  paper 


A.D.L.  Filter  Paper  is  for  Quantitative  Analysis 

It  is  made  with  distilled  water,  is  double-acid  washed,  and  is  subject  to  a 
system  of  rigid  inspection  and  testing  which  insures  a  high  degree  of  uniformity. 
It  is  made  by  chemists  for  chemists  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands  of 
accurate  analysis.  Sizes  arc  from  5.5  to  18.5  cm.  A.D.L.  Paper  retains 
Barium  Sulfate  and  other  fine  precipitates  without  sacrificing  the  advantages 
of  rapid  filtration.  It  has  an  exceptionally  low  ash  content,  is  strong  and 
easily  folded. 

A  standard  series  of  tests  show  A.D.L.  QUANTITATIVE  FILTER  PAPER 
to  be  equal,  or  superior,  in  the  more  important  physical  characteristics,  to  the 
best  imported  filter  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  filter  papers,  we  have  all  grades  and  sizes  of  What- 
man and  other  imported  Filter  Papers  in  stock.  Write  for  additional  informa- 
tion, stating  in  detail  your  filter  paper  and  other  laboratory  requirements. 
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from  Yi  in.  up  to  4  in.,  with  any  one  or 
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STONEWARE 

In  Body  Itself 


Unusual  because  unlike  most  stonewaic 
each  piece  is  vitrified  throughout  —  not 
merely  glazed.  It's  not  only  the  surface 
that's  resistant  to  acid  it's  the  entire 
body. 

We  make  every  description  of  chemical 
acid  proof  stoneware  from  special  pieces 
to  cqmplete  plants.  90  per  cent  of  our 
work  is  to  specifications.  Write  for 
particulars  and  circulars. 

Let  us  have  prints  or  rough  prnril  skrtcket  with 
measurements,  showing  just  what  will  btst  meet 
your  needs. 

MAURICE  A.  KNIGHT 

Office  and  Plant:  Kelly  Avenue 

East  Akron,  Ohio 


Standard  No.  4.  2-in.  Bore  Coil  or  Worm. 
Shown  wilh  socket  «op  inlet  and  outlet.  Coils  are  made 
in  any  bore  from  1  .•  in.  to  3  in.  and  in  length  of  pipe 
from  JO  feet  to  100  feet. 


Standard  Automatic  Blow  Case. 

Showing  storage  jar.  blow  case,  air  valve,  check  valve 
outlet  or  discharge  arm  and  connecting  pipe. 
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NEW  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 

FREAS  STEAM  HOT  PLATE 


A  great  convenience  especially  for  College 
and  University  laboratories.  One  to  every 
four  or  one  to  every  eight  laboratory  students 
are  suitable  averages.  The  Students  are  able 
to  hasten  many  reactions  very  materially  by 
having  this  convenient  source  of  heat  which 
can  be  regulated  as  desired.  Operating  ex- 
pense is  negligible,  the  hot  plates  are  perfectly 
safe,  they  should  last  as  long  as  the  laboratory. 
Dr.  Frcas  spent  several  years  working  out  the 
practical  problems  which  arose  in  connection 
with  these  hot  plates.  As  at  present  con- 
structed they  are  highly  satisfactory  and  have 
already  been  installed  in  several  new 
laboratories. 

DESCRIPTION 

The  hot  plate  it  24*  long  by  12"  wide.  The  bed  plate 
is  of  bras*  to  which  copper  tubing  is  attached.  The 
copper  tubing  carries  the  steam  and  is  suitable  for  any 
working  pressure.  Lead  is  poured  around  the  tubing. 
Lead  is  used  for  this  purpose  to  distribute  the  heat 
and  because  it  is  practically  unattacked  by  labora- 
tory fumes.  By  means  of  a  trap  the  condensed 
steam  is  drained  back  to  the  boiler.  The  plate  is 
mounted  on  four  legs,  9"  high. 


Price  of  the  hot  plate  complete  without  hood,  with  valves,  and  }4'  steam 

pipe  connections   {£0.00. 
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"The  Recognized  Standard 

for  Laboratory  Use" 


Cured  by 
Special 
Acid  Process 

Not  by  Steam 


Jet  Black 

Does  not  bloom 
nor 
Turn  Gray 


Trad*  Mark  "Scimttco"  appnn  t»try  18  lnehra  on  thia  tublof . 

This|"Scimatco"  Imported  Tubing  embodies  elasticity  and  strength, 
resists  Laboratory  fumes,  clings  to  glass  tubing  and  insures  gas  tight  joints. 
Highly  satisfactory  for  sulphur  evolutions. 


Light  or  Heavy  Wall 


Size,  Inside  Diam.,  Inches 
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Price,  Light  Wall,  per  foot     $  .05    .08    .10    .17   .22  .30  .45    —   —  — 
Price,  Heavy  Wall,  per  foot   $  .09   .ia   .14   .26  .34  .40  .55  .75  .85  1.00 

Discount  in  Large  Quantities 
All  Sizes  Carried  Regularly  in  Stock 
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"  Svery thing  for  the  Laboratory" 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sample  Piece  of  this  Tubing,  in  any  size, 
will  be  sent  you,  Free  of  Charge. 
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EDITORIALS 


An  Acknowledgment 

We  have  worked  in  the  face  of  what  seemed  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  place  this  issue  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers  promptly  on  schedule.  Its  typographical 
shortcomings  are  not  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of 
our  staff,  for  they  have  worked  untiringly,  nor  through 
any  fault  of  our  printer,  who  waived  his  contract  terms 
to  permit  the  editorial  sections  to  be  printed  elsewhere. 
Labor  conditions  unexpectedly  intervened,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  move  the  half-finished  work  bodily  from 
one  shop  to  another  in  the  dead  of  night  Obviously  it 
was  impossible  to  match  accurately  the  usual  type  styles, 
and  conformity  of  detail  in  the  third  shop  not  to  be 
expected.  Standards  have  been  sacrificed  for  promptness. 
We  are  heartily  grateful  to  the  efficient  manager  and 
capable  typesetters  who  "delivered  the  goods". 


Welcome  to  our  Visitors 

A  hearty  welcome  to  our  British  and  Canadian  guests! 

It  is  easy  for  those  of  us  who  think  alike,  speak  alike 
and  feel  alike  to  get  together  for  common  good.  The 
editorial  suggestion  of  a  year  ago  that  the  chemists  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United  States  meet  to- 
gether for  common  counsel  met  with  sympathetic  re- 
sponse. Correspondence  and  personal  conferences  soon 
made  the  matter  an  accomplished  fact.  Never  was  there 
better  illustration  of  the  value  of  persona!  acquaintance, 
and  the  next  two  weeks  will  afford  opportunity  for  a 
wide  extension  of  this  personal  contact. 

The  broad  basis  of  sympathetic  understanding  in  each 
of  these  joint  meetings  now  in  progress  lies  not  so  much 
in  a  common  language  as  in  the  fact  that  in  each  of  our 
lands  the  chemist,  before  the  war,  occupied  a  lowly  plane 
in  our  body  politic.  His  existence  was  known  but  little 
heeded.  He  was  considered  a  man  apart,  no  glamor  at- 
tached to  his  accomplishments,  his  opinions  were  given 
but  scant  attention  by  men  in  power.  In  each  country 
the  Teuton,  through  cleverly  fostered  propaganda,  was 
held  in  popular  esteem  as  the  superman  in  chemistry. 

But  the  tasks  of  war  were  worthily  performed.  Side 
by  side  we  worked  on  those  pressing  problems  upon 
the  successful  outcome  of  which  great  issues  hung.  In 
the  light  of  our  accomplishments  national  gratitude  was 
a  not  unreasonable  expectation.  Such  a  feeling  would 
logically  express  itself  in  the  form  of  prompt  protective 
legislation  which  would  safeguard  the  future.  However, 
in  England  it  was  only  after  a  great  tide  of  imports  had 
rushed  in  through  the  breach  made  in  the  dyke  of  war 
blockade  by  the  Sankey  decision  that  the  gap  was  closed 
by  the  Licensing  Act  of  December  1920.  The  British  dye 
industry  is  still  suffering  from  that  devastating  flood. 
Not  before  August  12,  lf>21,  almost  three  years  after  the 
Armistice,  was  the  Government's  Safeguarding  of  Indus- 
tries bill,  protecting  the  key  industries  developed  during 
the  war,  passed.  How  like  the  war  psychology!  Grave 
disaster  was  the  stimulus  necessary  for  effective  meas- 
ures of  defense.  But  once  aroused  the  British  answer  to 
the  call  has  always  been  complete. 

With  us  in  America  the  story  has  been  a  little  dif- 
ferent, but  the  spirit  of  .dallying  just  as  evident.  We  have 
made  use  of  the  sand  bags  of  the  War  Trade  Board  to 
avoid  a  break  in  our  dyke  against  a  flood  of  dyes,  though 
often  this  temporary  expedient  has  seemed  on  the  point 


of  exhaustion,  but  in  other  key  industries  we  still  await 
the  enactment  of  permanent  tariff  legislation  to  check 
the  uneven  competition  of  longer  experience  and  depre- 
ciated currencies.  Again  how  like  war  psychology— slow 
in  being  aroused  to  our  responsibilities. 

That  which  gives  heart  and  hope  to  all  of  us  in  each 
of  our  lands  is  that  public  understanding,  though  grad- 
ually, is  surely  arising,  and  we  believe  it  a  historical  fact 
that  when  once  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  sees  a  thing  clearly 
it  sees  it  through. 

Fortunately  the  visit  is  not  to  be  a  hurried  one,  for 
besides  the  opportunities  of  close  association  afforded  by 
the  week  of  the  General  Meeting  with  its  formal  program 
there  will  follow  Exposition  Week  with  its  numerous  oc- 
casions for  informal  gatherings. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  the  social  functions  arranged 
will  afford  an  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship  and  hap- 
piness, nevertheless  the  period  just  before  us  is  preg- 
nant with  possibilities  of  great  good,  not  so  much  to  our- 
selves as  to  the  lands  we  love.  It  is  a  time  for  great 
things.  The  occasion  is  here.  Unfetter  the  imagination. 
Let  us  plan  for  the  future  on  broadest  lines  and  unitedly 
set  about  to  accomplish  their  fulfillment. 


The  Fight  in  the  Senate 

We  call  it  a  fight  for  that  is  the  only  fitting  term  to 
describe  the  hearings  on  the  dye  embargo  held  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  during  the  dog  days  of 
August  1921.  The  defeat  of  the  measure  in  the  House  by 
such  a  heterogeneous  vote,  secured  under  a  cloud  of  fakp 
issues,  "monopoly,"  "trusts,"  "corruption,"  etc.,  made  cer- 
tain the  reopening  of  the  question  in  the  Senate. 

While  waiting  for  the  battle  to  begin  the  opposition 
celebrated  its  victory  in  the  House  by  a  luncheon  giver 
iv  New  York  City  on  July  25,  1921,  by  the  American  Pro 
tectivc  Tariff  League  in  honor  of  Congressman  Frear,  the 
aggressive  leader  for  the  German  interests.  Among  the 
other  guests  was  Mr.  Metz,  assumedly  representing  the 
importers  and  the  Democrats. 

With  the  social  festivities  ended  the  hearing:;  began, 
with  the  chemical  interests,  aided  strongly  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  on  the  offensive  to  regain  the 
ground  lost  in  the  House,  while  the  importers  and  the 
.-mall  group  of  textile  interests  took  up  the  defensive. 
Senator  Moses  occupying  ;>  strategic  position  behind  th>< 
lines. 

Again  was  covered  the  same  ground  so  thorough!) 
thrashed  out  during  December  1919.  The  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  new  hearings  were  the  aggressive  leadership 
of  General  Fries,  the  Chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Ser- 
vice, the  letters  to  Senator  Penrose  by  Secretaries  Week> 
and  Denby  (reproduced  below),  the  admirable  brief  file.i 
by  Mr.  Choate,  the  presentation  of  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers' case  by  Mr.  Iserniann,  the  outspoken  opposition  t<> 
the  embargo  plan  by  the  Amoskeng  Mills  (Senator  Mose>' 
chief  constituent),  constant  questioning  by  Senator  Smoot, 
and  the  presence  of  former  Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado 
at  the  hearings. 

But  the  cleverest  move  in  the  proceedings  was  by 
Chairman  Penrose.  The  Democrats  had  been  called  in  to 
the  hearings  on  the  American  valuation  and  dye  embargo 
features  of  the  bill.  Known  to  be  in  opposition,  their  vote.- 
would  be  helpful  in  killing  both,  but  Republican  senti- 
ment for  American  valuation  developed  so  strongly  that 
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a  quandary  presented  itself.  This  was  easily  solved  by 
the  Chairman  inviting  the  Democrats  out  when  voting 
time  came.  Then  the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  were  called  in  to  a  joint  confer- 
ence, and  American  valuation  was  adopted. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  Committee  received  from  the 
House  the  new  Longworth  measure  extending  for  three 
months  from  August  27  the  ad  interim  control  of  imports 
of  dyes  through  license  by  the  War  Trade  Board.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  voted  favorably  upon  this  bill. 
As  soon  as  announcement  was  made  of  the  action  of  the 
Committee,  eight  senators,  it  is  reported,  notified  Chair- 
man Penrose  that  they  would  filibuster  against  the  bill.  This 
did  not  disturb  the  wily  Chairman  at  all.  His  nimble  wit 
readily  hit  upon  a  device.  The  bill  was  broadened  to  in- 
clude all  sections  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Bill  and  to  ex- 
tend the  time  to  January  1,  1922,  unless  repealed  by  tariff 
legislation  in  the  meantime.  To  filibuster  against  the 
dye  control  in  this  modified  bill  would  mean  obstructive 
tactics  against  features  in  which  some  of  the  filibusterers 
are  decidedly  interested.  In  this  form  the  bill  was  re- 
ported and  it  is  believed  will  pass  the  Senate. 

The  joint  conference  of  the  two  committees  for  per- 
manent tariff  legislation  for  dyes  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  sub-committee  consisting  of  Senators 
Smoot  and  Dillingham  and  Representatives  Longworth 
and  Fre»r,  which  was  instructed  to  endeavor  to  devise 
some  form  of  compromise  legislation  which  would  pro- 
tect the  industry  and  at  the  same  time  bring  a  united  and 
successful  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  committee  has  not  yet 
reported,  though  the  composition  of  the  committee  in- 
dicates that  if  Mr.  Longworth  can  succeed  in  saving  the 
embargo  for  which  he  has  so  consistently  fought,  his  ef- 
forts should  entitle  him  to  be  considered  the  legislative 
Kctiius  of  the  age. 


Effective  Help 

Two  highly  interesting  and  significant  letters  have  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  directing  public  attention  to  the 
most  important  issue  at  stake  and  in  changing  the  tide 
oi  congressional  sentiment  toward  legislation  effectively 
protecting  the  American  coal-tar  chemical  industry. 

Chairmen.  U.  S.  Senate  Finance  Committee.         JL"  V  ^  1921 
It  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mv  DEAR  SENATOR  PtNRO.1t: 

My  attention  hat  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Fordney  Tariff 
Bill  ai  patted  by  the  Houte  of  Repretentative*  will  not  protect  the 
American  organic  chemical  induttry  from  destruction  by  German 
competition- 
One  of  the  mott  startling  ditcovcriet  of  the  World  War  wat  the 
fact  that  the  United  Stalet  could  mobilize,  train  and  equip  with 
clothing  three  or  four  million  men  far  quicker  than  il  could  tupply 
the  cannon,  the  rifle*  and  the  ammunition  for  (hem.  Notwithstanding 
that  from  1914  to  1917  our  great  tleel  industries  and  our  rapidly 
developing  chemical  industries  hed  been  working  feverishly  to  increase 
their  facilities  to  tupply  ammunition  and  <nint  to  the  Allies,  it  was 
more  than  a  year  after  we  entered  the  war  before  thote  industries 
were  able  to  tupply  ammunition,  war  raset.  gum  and  riflet  to  meet 
American  needs.  Even  then  our  chemical  induttriet  were  to  un- 
developed in  1917  that  it  wat  necessary  for  the  Government  to  build 
tremendous  hi»h  explosive  plants  at  at  Nitro.  West  Virginia,  and 
practically  all  poitonout  gat  plants  for  supplying  gatet  and  smuke 
materials  to  the  United  States  Army. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  in  1914,  the  American 
organic  chemical  industry  wat  very  small.  This  wat  particularly 
true  of  the  dye  induttry.  At  that  time,  the  value  of  coal  tar  dyet. 
drug*,  etc.  produced  in  Germany  wat  more  than  twice  that  produced 


by  all  the  rett  of  the  world,  and  more  than  twenty-one  timet  that  of 
the  United  Stalet.  The  dye  induttry  it  the  backbone  of  the  organic 
chemical  induttry  on  which  all  Governmenti  are  dependent  for  their 


So  hilly  did  Germany  realize  before,  during  and  after  the  World 
War  thai  predominance  in  the  organic  chemical  induttry  and  par- 
ticularly the  dye  industry  meant  the  mott  valuable  measure  of  pre- 
paredness possible,  thai  the  hat  united  all  her  organic  chemical 
induttriet  into  one  great  trust,  the  Interessen-Geraeinschaft. 

Not  only  it  the  German  workman  paid  much  let*  than  the  Amer- 
ican workman,  but  the  depreciated  mark  makes  the  difference  trill 
more  pronounced.  It.  therefore,  seems  certain  that  the  German  dye 
trust  can  produce  dye*  and  similar  material*  so  much  cheaper  than 
ihe  Americans  can  produce  them  that  no  ordinary  tariff  can  keep 
the  German  dye  trust  from  destroying  the  American  dye  induttry  and 
thereby  crippling  the  whole  organic  chemical  industry. 

The  use  of  high  explosive*  and  war  gases  will  unquestionably  be 
far  greater  in  any  future  struggle  than  in  the  World  War.  Inasmuch 
as  the  coal  tar  induttry.  which  it  the  base  of  all  dyes,  is  also  the 
base  of  all  high  explosive*  and  most  of  our  war  gates,  it  it  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  preparedness  that  the  dye  industry  be  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  thit  country.  It  it  felt  that 
this  danger  it  so  greal  that  I  urge  the  enactment  of  the  embargo 
feature  of  the  Fordney  Tariff  Bill  at  submitted  by  the  Wayt  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Houte  as  the  only  way  to  prevent  crushing 
our  chemical  market  by  German  competition. 

For  the  above  reasons,  England,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  have 
already  enacted  embargoes  on  the  importation  of  dyet,  medicinslt 
and  other  organic  chemicals  which  will  remain  in  effect  for  varying 
period*  up  to  ten  years  in  the  case  of  England. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  John  W.  Week* 
Secretary  of  War 

My  Dear  Senator  Penrose:  July  27.  1921 

Understanding  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Ways  and  Meant 
Committee  of  the  Houte  placing  a  limited  embargo  on  the  importation 
of  coal-tar  products  (H.  R.  7436  General  Tariff  Revision  Page  6) 
wat  rejected  by  the  Houte,  1  am  earnestly  requesting  that  your  Com- 
mittee give  special  attention  to  thit  feature. 

The  Longworth  bill  (H.  R.  8078  66lh  Congress)  included  a 
selective  embargo  regulating  the  importation  of  organic  chemicals 
particularly  those  useful  in  the  preparation  of  explosive*  and  toxic 
gatet  used  in  chemical  warfare. 

The  Fordney  bill  at  reported  from  the  Committee  included  a 
modified  clause  to  the  tame  effect.  It  it  of  great  value  to  the  Navy 
to  encourage  the  development  of  chemical  activities  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  products  connected  with  the  above  mentioned  articles,  especially 
those  manufacturers  whose  establishments  can  easily  be  diverted  to 
.he  manufacture  of  war  materials  when  needed.  The  restoration  ol 
the  embarijo  clause  will  be  of  material  help  and  I  will  greatly  ap- 
preciate your  assistance  to  this  effect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Edwin  Denbv 
Secretary,  of  the  Na  y 

The  Passing  of  Secret?) 
A  notable  example  of  true  progressive  spirit  wat.  fur- 
nished at  the  convention  of  the  Biscuit  and  Cracker 
Manufacturers  Association  held  in  Atlantic  City  last  June. 
From  the  accounts  of  this  meeting  the  Technical  Bureau, 
provided  by  this  organization  for  the  benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers, had  evidently  been  having  some  rather  rough 
sledding  in  prevailing  upon  the  several  members  to  make 
full  use  of  its  possibilities  of  service.  Evidently  also  the 
Bureau  had  been  doing  some  effective  work,  with  the  aid 
of  the  officials  of  the  Association,  in  developing  a  broad- 
minded  spirit  of  progress  among  the  members,  for  at  the 
convention  a  majority  agreed  to  furnish  to  the  Technical 
Bureau  their  formulas  to  be  passed  on  to  such  members 
of  the  Association  as  requested  them.  Furthermore  it 
was  decided  to  employ  a  field  man  to  visit  the  different 
factories  and  give  to  the  members  the  fullest  information 
on  the  best  methods  and  latei-t  discoveries  in  the  baking 
business. 

Brought  together  on  this  fundamental  basis  of  true 
projrressiveness  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  swing  an  initial 
appropriation  of  $300,000  for  a  national  advertising  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  the 
industry,  to  be  continued  for  several  years  with  expand- 
ing appropriations.     Then  they  listened  to  addresses  of 
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value  to  all  by  eminent  food  chemists  and  received  new 
points  of  view  for  betterment  of  work  each  in  his  own 
factory. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  net  outcome  of  such  a  gath- 
ering is  increased  prosperity  to  all?  And  the  price  of  it 
was  the  disclosure  to  the  Technical  Bureau  of  the  once 
prized  aeeret  formulas,  the  guarding  of  which  had  proved 
a  brake  upon  the  entire  industry- 
Is  there  not  food  for  thought  in  all  of  this  for  the 
chemical  industries?  Secrecy  has  been  a  part  of  our  in- 
heritance handed  down  from  the  age  of  alchemy,  but  the 
days  of  ultra-secrecy  are  passing.  Not  necessarily 
through  a  Technical  Bureau,  nor  that  fortunate  medium 
which  the  canners  found  in  their  Research  Laboratory 
in  Washington,  but  certainly  through  some  agency  which 
will  be  found  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  chem- 
ical staffs,  a  way  will  be  found  out  of  the  fog  of  secrecy 
which  now  prevents  full  steam  ahead.  He  who  finds 
that  way  will  be  the  true  leader  and  benefactor  of  the 
American  chemical  industry- 


The  President  Takes  A  Hand 

The  legal  power  of  the  War  Trade  Board  to  control  by 
license  importations  of  synthetic  organic  chemicals  was 
to  expire  on  August  27;  unmistakable  activity  was  no- 
ticeable in  importing  circles  preparatory  to  the  great  day; 
Mr.  Longworth,  always  on  the  watch,  had  introduced  a 
resolution  extending  the  period  of  this  control  five 
months;  this  had  been  reported  favorably  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  but  amended  to  read  three  instead 
of  five  months. 

On  August  11  the  resolution  came  up  for  debate  be- 
fore that  same  House  which  only  recently  had  defeated 
the  embargo  provision  of  the  tariff  bill,  but  suddenly  the 
atmosphere  cleared  and  the  measure  was  quickly  passed, 
for  Mr.  Longworth  read  to  the  House  the  following  let- 
ter from  President  Harding: 

The  White  House 

Washington,  August  10,  11*21 

Hon.  Nicholas  Ix>ngworth, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Ix>ngworth:  I  have  your  note 
calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  emergency  tariff  act  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  American  dye  and  chemical  industry  is 
to  be  before  the  House  on  the  morrow.  I  am  aware  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already  called  the  at- 
tention of  your  committee  to  the  extreme  desirability  of 
extending  this  protective  provision. 

Surely  we  would  be  both  unmindful  and  unjust  if  wo 
failed  in  a  suitable  protection  of  this  industry  until  the 
new  and  complete  tariff  revision  act  is  made  effective. 
Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)        Wajuien  C  Harding 

Never  was  a  more  complete  summing  up  given  than  in 
the  three  words:  "unmindful  and  unjust."  They  tell  the 
history  of  yesterday,  the  duty  of  to-day  and  the  danger 
of  to-morrow.  The  President  has  plainly  saved  the  day 
for  the  Emergency  legislation.  A  still  greater  debt  of 
gratitude  will  be  owed  to  htm  if  in  the  light  of  the  strong 
letters  of  the  Secretary  of  War  «nd  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  he  throws  his  great  influence  to  the  preservation  of 
the  embargo  feature  in  the  permanent  legislation,  thereby 
assuring  beyond  a  question  the  future  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Harding  is  looking  far  into  the  future  and  seeking 
higher  ground  than  either  trade  or  war.    On  the  same 


•lay  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ixmgworth  was  made  public  there 
was  published  the  text  of  the  formal  invitation  to  the 
nations  to  join  in  a  disarmament  conference.  Evidently 
both  the  President  and  Secretary'  Hughes  have  been  giv- 
ing due  thought  to  the  question  of  chemical  disarma- 
ment, for  in  the  invitation  it  is  stated:  "It  may  also  tie 
found  advisable  to  formulate  proposals  by  which  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  the  use  of  new  agencies  of  warfare 
may  be  suitably  controlled,"  a  cautious  sentence  conveying 
a  conviction  of  the  realities,  the  difficulties  and  the  neces- 
sities of  this  momentous  question.  It  may  be  that  the 
President  is  "thinking  it  through." 

The  Meeting  and  the  Exjxjsition 

The  period,  September  fi  to  17,  1921,  should  prove  his- 
toric for  chemistry.  Beginning  with  the  Council  Meeting 
on  the  sixth  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  will  be  held  in  New  York  City.  British  and 
Canadian-  chemists  will  join  in  the  sessions.  The  advance 
activities  of  the  officers  of  the  Divisions  and  Sections 
give  promise  of  scientific  programs  of  unusual  value, 
while  for  the  general  meetings  with  speakers  of  national 
and  international  distinction  have  been  announced. 

With  a  brief  intermission  for  excursions  there  follows 
the  Seventh  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries, 
whose  doors  will  lie  open  from  September  12  to  17.  The 
conversion  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace  into  an  office 
building  made  necessary  the  removal  of  the  Exposition  to 
other  quarters.  Fortunately,  there  was  found  in  the  Ar- 
mory of  the  Eighth  Coast  Artillery  an  ideal  building.  Its 
floor  space  is  so  enormous  as  to  admit  of  installation  of 
an  even  greater  number  of  exhibits  than  in  previous  ex- 
positions, all  on  one  floor.  Perhaps  this  may  prove  sym- 
bolical of  greater  unification  in  the  industry- 

The  past  year  has  been  a  trying  one.  Chemistry  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule  in  the  depression  which  charac- 
terized all  lines  of  industrial  effort.  But  we  have  carried 
an  additional  load  of  uncertainty  as  regards  the  out- 
come of  legislation.  The  sky  is  not  yet  clear,  but  the 
clouds  are  breaking  and  at  any  time  the  sun  of  prosper- 
ity and  ceitain  future  may  break  through.  If  so  it  will 
make  this  great  gathering  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
Frankly,  we  are  optimistic. 

Kxprriniental  Evidence 

It  was  in  Philadelphia,  that  city  of  due  decorum,  on 
July  lit,  1921,  some  four  years  after  the  use  of  tear  gas 
for  dispersing  men  engaged  in  fiercest  warfare,  that 
there  assembled,  despite  the  prevalent  crime  wave,  some 
two  hundred  members  of  the  Police  Force,  with  no  sense 
of  the  humor  of  the  situation,  to  determine  definitely 
whether,  as  an  organized  group,  they  could,  without  gas 
masks,  charge  a  given  point  through  an  atmosphere  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  lachrymal  gases  known.  The 
impossibility  of  such  an  accomplishment  could  readily 
have  been  attested  to  by  the  merest  yardboy  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal. 

Such  conservatism  and  such  slowness  to  utilize  modern 
weapons  suggests  the  attitude  of  those  thoroughly  set 
and  comfortable  officers  of  our  Navy  who  still  see  no 
demonstration  of  anything  worth  while  for  their  consider- 
ation from  the  recent  sinking  of  a  destroyer,  a  cruis?r 
and  a  battleship  off  Hampton  Roads  by  high  explosives 
dropped  from  airplane  squadrons. 

Experimental  evidence  sometimes  leads  to  false  con- 
clusions. The  doughbov.-  could  have  given  advice  based 
upon  actual  experience. 
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OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  CHEMICALS 


By  0.  P.  Hopkins  1824  Belmont  Road,  Washington,  D.  C 
The  world-wide  depression  that  overtook  business  dux 


ing  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  did  not  spare  our  foreign  trnde 
in  chemicals  and  allied  products.  Here  and  there  is  to 
be  found  a  commodity  that  apparently  has  not  suffered 
seriously,  but  statistics  for  the  year  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
lendiiu:  in  such  eases. 

There  are  economics  who  say  "  1  told  you  no  "  when 
the  great  slump  is  mentioned,  but  they  certainly  were  not 
vociferous  before  the  event.  I/ooking  backwards,  it  is  evi- 
«lent  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  severity  of  the 
depression  was  the  old  lack  of  scientific  direction  of  pro- 
duction. While  orders  pour  in,  production  is  speeded  up 
in  every  direction  with  no  tally  kept  of  total  production 
or  thought  given  to  its  relation  to  the  possible  consump- 
tion. After  a  brief  booni  period  of  high  prices  comes  n 
buyers'  strike,  or  at  any  rate  overproduction  then  the 
depression. 

On  paper  the  foreign  trade  in  chemicals  was  not  hit 
hard  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  ns  wen-  some  other 
classes. of  eommodities.  A  rough  estimate  indicates  n 
total  export  of  all  chemicals  and  allied  products  of  about 
a  billion  dollars  in  1921,  against  something  like  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  in  1920.  The  decrease  in  imports  was  rela- 
tively about  the  same.  Kx ports  of  chemicals  proper,  how- 
ever,  decreased  30  per  cent,  drugs,  medicines,  etc.,  about 
25  per  cent,  and  dyes  nearly  27  per  cent,  in  value,  in  value. 
Any  but  the  most  pessimistic  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  the  1921  values  are  still  greatly  in  excess  of 
those  for  1914.   The  slump  is  merely  from  the  boom  year: 
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•  Tb*  importance  of  thi*  rUno  i«  due  to  thr  inclusion  ol  wi?ar 
making  up  till*  run  arc  eho«rn  in  tho  detailed  table  ol  tniscrllaiMiou*  product» 

In  the  more  detailed  tables  that  follow,  <piantities  have 
Ihh'ii  given  wherever  possible,  as  values  have  since  1914 
la-en  comparatively  worthless  for  purpose*  of  compari- 
son. All  compilations  are  based  upon  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington.  D.  t\ 

TUK  TRAHfc  IX  ClIKMU'ALs' 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  trade  in  chemicals  slumped 
in  1821  as  compared  with  1920.  Even  where  there  is  ap- 
parently only  a  slight  falling  off  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  market  may  have  been  affected  too  late  in 
the  year  to  make  an  impression  on  the  year's  total. 

The  exports  of  acids  fell  off  in  1921,  but  as  a  whole 
were  above  those  of  1914.    Sulfuric  acid  shipments  have 

•  Thr  term  "eliamtcabr  i»  here  uand  in  thr  u*u*l  restricted  «  nee.  a«  out 
iwludinf  drui 


fallen  from  68.000,000  pounds  in  1918  to  32,000,000  in 

1920,  to  18,000,000  in  1921,  but  are  still  6,000,000  above 
1914.  Imports  of  acids  are  also  declining  but  are  still 
above  the  figure*  for  1914. 

The  exports  of  caustic  soda  were  cut  in   half  during 

1921,  and  shipments  of  sodium  silicate  decreased  about 
one-third.  There  was  only  a  slight  decrease  in  foreign 
sales  of  sal  soda,  and  the  exports  of  soda  ash  actually 
increased  in  value,  although  the  quantity  shipped  was 
slightly  below  that  of  1920.  The  falling  off  in  the  value 
of  "all  other"  soda  exports  was  about  one-third.  Im- 
ports of  sodium  nitrate  decreased  from  907,000  to  844,000 
tons;  the  1914  imports  totaled  504,000  tons. 

The  exports  of  potassium  chlorate  and  other  non-ferti- 
lizer potash  salts  were  cut  in  half  in  1921.  Imports  of 
potassium  carbonate  fell  off  from  22,000,000  to  14,000,- 
000  pounds,  as  compared  with  20,000,000  pounds  in  1914. 
The  imports  of  potassium  nitrate  went  up  from  27,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1920  to  31,000,000  in  1921.  In  1914  the 
tidal  importation  whs  only  3,500,000  pounds. 

An  increase  occurred  in  the  exports  of  chloride  of  linn? 
from  31,000,000  to  37,000,000  pounds.  Imports  also 
showed  an  increase—  from  less  than  1,000,000  to  more 
than  4,000,000  pounds,  but  the  total  imjiorts  iu  1914 
amounted  to  47,000,000  pounds. 

The  growth  in  the  imports  of  cyanide*  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  about  15,000,000  pounds  of  potassium  cyanide 
was  purchased  in  1921,  more  than  three  times  the  figure 
for  1920  and  fifteen  times  the  import*  in  1914.  Sodium 
cyanide  was  not  shown  in  the  statistics  for  1914,  but  the 
imports  in  1921  were  only  slightly  under  those  in  1920 
and  worth  over  a  million  dollars. 

Of  the  coal-tar  crudes,  benzene  was  exported  to  the 
extent  of  b'7,000,000  pounds  in  1921,  a  big  increase  over 
the  17.000,000  recorded  for  1920.  The  value  of  other 
crudes  exported  increased  slightly.  Imports  of  creosote 
oil  rose  from  8,000,000  gallons  in  1920  to  28,000,000  in 
1!»21.    The  1914  imports  totaled  nearly  61,000,000  gallons. 

The  expansion  in  the  domestic  production  of  sulfur  dur- 
ing the  war  is  reflected  in  the  disappearance  of  imports 
since.  Kxports,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  off  only  slightly 
in  1921  as  compared  with  1920,  but  the  industry  suffered 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Thu>»im  Chkuh  ALU.  D»eii.  Ktc 

AaricLu 


Imports 

Arid«  Incept  coal-tar  ariiUl; 

(Halle,  lie,  

All  other,  value  


ArKobi.Iha 

Arwnic  or  orpimenl,  Itw 
Bulnnnm.  not  rontainil 


Iba 


an  alcohol. 


Calcium,  acetate,  crude  chloride, 

carbide  and  nitrate,  Ih* 
Chemical   and    medicinal  rone- 
pound*,  li.  *-.  a.: 
Alkabr*,    alkaloid*,  prepara- 

ikon*.  mmum.,  etc  ,  lb* 
Mrdirina  I 

aim  coal-tar  j 
All  other. 
Cinchona  bark,  and  alkaloid*  or 
«*!'•  nl: 

Harka,  cinchona,  or  other  trom 
which  quinine  may  be  at- 
tracted, Iba   


1014 

9.,  76.729 
S».7»3,»ll 
4.432,793 

w 
(■) 


.1131 


19190 

1,401,547 
t4.0O4.0IS 

S.956.H15 

5.344.02S 
i3.63S.337 

8.470.700 

745.151 
7tt.S45,47« 


Vita.:** 
ii.sm*.:,— 


7.S89.411 
4.417.192 
28.4J|.',.7ot> 
8.S01.W3 

453.167 


1 1 .20S.92fi 

$1,030,551 
fl.318.937 


3.64S.SOS        r.,342.m  3,567.010 
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Trade  in  Chrmirale.  Drugs.  Dyee,  Etc..  (CexcJtuiVo  \ 

i  .ulnar  i 
Crudee 

Arid,  earbobc.  lb*    K..W2.995  157.319  1K3.7O0 

liroial.  lbs.    !•>  170,519  1. 717,930 

Crea»l.  Ilw  {■)  >>.  188,303  6,478,140 

Cm.wM.oU.wl..  6ti,900.43.-.  8.33S.7«I  27.771i.7a6 

Naphthalene,  lb*   (•>  (MIS.*.'*  13.925.850 

I      Terandtiuli.bbla   !•>  20.007  15.005 

Toluol,  lb.   i")  i.lO.'.,U» 

All  other  crudes,  value  "I  Vi.VHIH  4I.V.I.42I 
lnterntediatea 
Acids 

Carbolic  (phenoli.  lb»  (•)  30  !  .260 

All  other,  lbs   II,:.  I  a  ,Vt» 

Aniline  oil.  lb.   In  <•)  220 

Aniltw.wlu.lb>..     .  4 

All  oth.  r  intermediate.  (')  $217.0..  !  %\<>,9l  1 
finished  produrta 

Al.iarin  and  dye.,  lb.  2.(133.414  257.S41  3  .2,173 

Color*  or  dyes,  n.  e.  a.  talu<-  $7,241,408  *3."<7.'i.21«  .970 

Indigo,  synthetic,  lb»   H.l  25.211'  1.014.100  276,840 

Medicinal  preparations  (•)  $1 12,01 1  »2:ifi.656 

Other  finiaCwJ  trodu.U.  (■)  $70,216  $82,232 
Allolher   coal-tar  products. 

value   $1,630,7.10     

I. « tracts  and  dococtiooa  lor  dye- 
ing, lb*   (•)  1.581.534  708.640 

Kxtraeta  (or  tanning. 

Quebracho,  lbs   93.339,087  1.54.944.717  110.194,308 

All  other,  lbs                     . ...  8.710,040  7.360.920  9.712.978 

Fuael  oil  and  butyl  alcohol,  lb.  . .  5.802.369  6. 196. 1 79  1 .083.338 

Glycerol,  crude.  Iba   36,409.819  15,0.16.463  11.118.149 

Indigo,  natural,  lb*   (■)  120.530  147.835 

Iodine,  lb*    195,087  523,313  .'.95,068 

1-act-ireoe.  Iba               ...  10.798,614  24.1)39,313  14,179,764 

Licence  root,  Iba  .  115.6:18,131  48.045,373  59.603,462 

Ume,  chloride  o(.  lbs  47.423.651  830,207  1.696,773 

Citrate  of.  Iba   3.097,265  10.431,314  5,1171,504 

Magnetite,  not  ]>uri6«l,  torn  289.494,316  27.503  .'.0,352 
Opium,  containing  9  per  cent  or 

more  morphine.  Iba   455.200  628.WW  77,444 

F,-Hun*ries,e™trneure.  etc..  value  »2.3O»,027  $S,545.60fl  S7.078,9»5 
IN.laah  (not  lor  fcHilifer) : 

Carbonate.  Iba   20.603,593  22,147.554  14.774,581 

Cyanide,  lb...  .  H08.72  I  5,175.608  13.353,268 
Hydrate.  Dot  over  15  per  rem 

cu.1.0  soda.  lb*.  S.450.402  7X2.477  4.934.697 

Nitrate,  lb-  .1,516.380  26.8*2.012  30.868.786 

All  other,  lb.  .'..775..'.K8  2.11/H.i;k  4.512,402 

Soda:  1911  1920  1921 

Cyanide.  Iba   8,620.502  7..43.0M 

Nitrate.  u,n«  564.040  907.041  843.756 

All  other  sails  ol.  value  $487,038  SI.B4Z.SW  $1,343,641 

Sullur.  ton*    19.38U  4<  2 

Sumac,  lb*.  10.770.340  21.160.414  2.7.7.006 

All  other  chemicals,  drug.,  dye..  „,.„  .„ 

etc  ,  value   $13,070.0*?  $19,076.12.1  $IO,9..-.,l6i 

Biporta 

Arid*:  rr 

Carbolic,  lb.   (■)  2,223.205  r..B,890 

Nitric,  lb.   (•)  *ao  f>X'  '3b7-lxi 

Picric,  lb.   8  073  3,<30 

rhdluric,  lb.  .  .    12,131.750  32.336,803  18.600.704 

1  other,  value   1357,035  $i..20l,987  S3.029.332 

wd.  sal.     ..  1,598,(76  687,008  467.763 

i  carbide,  lb.   32.845.049  2I.I64.404  20.H7.753 

al  tar,  bbla...   22.150  81.840  128.103 

"itillates.  n.  e.  a  ; 

lk.naol.lba.  .   (■)  17.282.3o8  66.622.862 

All  other,  value     <■>  ".611.514  S4.10I.IW 

Copper  auUatc,  lb.   7.375,77,1  4.511,724  4.207.37B 

Dyes  and  dycitufls:  „_  „.._„___ 

Aniline  dve».  value   H  $17,130,307  $13,177,788 

J^a.-odWraet.  value    (■)  Sl.K32.23l  $1.4  1.W0 

AU  other,  value   $3.16.919'  $6,829,937  $3,571,309 

Extort,  lor  laening.  value   $639,041  $6,016,438  Sl.732.198 

Formaldehyde  value            ....  $2,289,217  $1.3/0.281 

Iefarta'  lood.  value   I'l  $3,032,330  $1,520,259 

Line  aertateo  .  lb.  .    (18.160.224  32.885.132  12.845.700 

Chloride  o(.  Iba   O  31.252,379  37.425.003 

Mpw^»^io"Jv»^ue".n,"^Pl','^,l,  $6.121.9.8  $20,118,271  $18,038,328 

fe^X'1"--1-  *2«  S53$ 

::  ::  8  ,53353 

RGi„,^.blb.Urk':   224.605  220.970  .57.351 

Another,  value   $513,071  $1,703,064  1836.320 

EHearbonate.  lb.   <•>  "JS8?!"'  »»-»g-22 

Borax  lb.  C>  10,043,1 10<  4.*^. 880 

&>:.:::.:;.:.:.::::  ••■  -^•i6» 

Kslaoda.lbe   ")  ,S£S^ 

r"Uic» ie,  Iba   (•>  33.602.535  23.090,600 

\>h  lb.    <«>  115.007,080  113.481.062 

AUo^rwIuol.val,*   (;{  »'«V^ 

Sullur  ton.  110,022  393,404  375,836 

AU  otheVchernicaU,  eu.,  value...  $9^19.582  $  42,573,500  $24,458,856 

1  Not  stated  separately. 

2  Stated  as  "Indigo,  natural  or  synthetic"  in  1014.  but  was 
I  argcly  synthetic. 

3  Rcpreeent.  the  total  value  ol  all  dyse  and  dyerttdl.  in  1914. 

4  Period  (rem  Jan.  1  to  Ju 


Druos,  Medicines  and  Toilet  1»reparatk)nh 
The  trade  In  the  products  under  thiH  bead  seeimt  to  hove 
held  up  pretty  well  in  1921.  Exports  of  medicinal  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations  fell  off  somewhat  in  value, 
but  differences  in  prices  could  easily  account  for  the  drop. 
The  total  was  still  three  times  what  it  was  in  1914.  He- 
ceipts  of  cinchona  bark  and  salts  fell  off  perhajm  a  quar- 
ter in  value,  and  the  total  is  now  about  what  it  was  before 
the  war.  Imports  of  coal-tar  medicinal*  doubled  from 
1920  to  1921.  Kxports  of  perfumery  and  cosmetics  fell 
off  about  20  per  cent  in  value,  although  still  three  times 
the  total  for  1914.  Imports  of  such  goods,  however,  in- 
creased about  20  per  cent  in  value  and  were  three  times 
as  great  as  before  the  war.  (See  table  "Trade  in  Chem- 
icals, Drugs,  Dyes,  etc.") 

Dves 

Exports  of  aniline  dyes  decreased  in  value  from  $17,- 
130,000  to  $13,578,000  from  1920  to  1921.  There  was  also 
a  decrease  from  $(5,830,000  to  $3,571,000  in  the  exports 
of  "  All  other  "  dyes  and  dyestuffs,  which  include  synthetic 
dye*  other  than  aniline.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  just  how 
price  changes  have  affected  these  totals,  but  it  is  evident 
that  competition  from  Europe  is  making  itself  felt  in 
our  toretgn  markets.  The  only  country  to  take  a  notably 
increased  amount  of  dyes  from  this  country  in  1921  was 
China,  with  a  total  of  $4,809,000  as  compared  with'  $3,053,- 
000  in  1920.  Slight  increases  are  shown  for  Brazil,  Peru. 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  There  was  an  alarm- 
ing drop  in  shipments  to  Japan  from  $6,727,000  in  1920 
to  $1,341,1X10  in  1921,  which  is  attributed  partly  to  re- 
newed German  activity  and  partly  to  distress  in  the  tex- 
tile industries.  Exports  to  India  dropped  from  $3,334,- 
000  to  $1,834,000.  With  imports  it  is  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent story,  for  there  was  au  increase  from  $3,775,000 
to  $5,082,000  in  the  important  class,  "  Colors  or  dyes,  not 
elsewhere  specified,'"  but  there  is  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
imports  of  synthetic  indigo  fell  from  1,014,000  to  277,000 
pounds.  In  1914  the  imports  of  indigo  amounted  to  8,125,- 
000  pounds.  (Details  of  the  dey  trade  are  shown  in 
"Trade  in  Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  etc."  and  the  dye- 
woods  are  mentioned  in  "Trade  in  Miscellaneous  Ma- 
terials.") 

Tanking  Materials 
Imports  of  tanning  extracts  fell  off  25  per  cent  in  1921 
as  compared  with  1920,  but  were  still  about  8  per  cent 
above  the  1914  figure  in  quantity.  Purchases  of  quebracho 
wood  fell  off  slightly  from  1920,  the  quantity,  however, 
being  less  than  half  of  the  total  for  1914.  Imports  of 
mangrove  bark  went  up  from  2544  tons  to  7156  tons, 
which  is  practically  the  figure  given  for  1914.  Exports 
of  tanning  bark  were  under  the  figure  for  1920,  but  the 
item  is  insignificant.  There  was  a  noteworthy  falling  off 
of  over  70  per  ccut  from  the  $6*000,000  worth  of  tanning 
extract  exported  in  1920.  (See  table  "Trade  in  Chem- 
icals, Drugs,  Dyes,  etc.,"  for  extracts,  and  "  Trade  in  Mis- 
cellaneous Materials"  for  bark  and  wood.) 

Fertilizers 

The  imports  of  |M)tash  fertilizers  arc  still  further  below 
the  pre-war  normal  than  they  were  in  1920,  as  the  next 
table  will  show.  Exports  of  phosphate  increased  20  per 
cent  in  quantity  compared  with  1920,  but  are  still  about 
3fi  per  cent  below  the  figure  for  1914.  Exports  of  super- 
phospate,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  a  third  of  the  total 
for  1920.  Shipments  of  ammonium  phosphate  showed  a 
gratifying  increase,  but  the  sales  of  "  all  other  "  fertilizers 
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TH  IDM  IV  KnHTtLltaM* 


Ammonium  sulfate ,  tons ...... 

Bono  duM,  aab.  sod  aneal,  tona. 

Calcium  cyanamide  ,  ton*  

Giiamo,  tons  

R&inite.  tons  

Manure  aalla.  tona  

Potwh,  a  r  t.: 

Mumtc.tOM  

Sulfate,  tuna  

All  other  substances  used  only  se 

fertiliser,  value  

Exports 
Phosphate  rock: 

iriat,-icr.dP  pebble  rock.  lorn. 

I  j.nd  pebble,  tuna  

All  other,  tona  

Superph^iihat*'*,  tons  

Ammonium  sulfate,  ton*  

All  other  fertilisers,  tona  


1914 

1920 

1931 

83,377 
11.450 

C) 
21  887 
54l]846 
281.342 

2.587 
7,340 
S4.07H 
1  8,796 
274.761 
249,348 

2.537 
27.413 
.;!  ly.Hj 
37,570 

123.273 

237,8*6 

45.139 

110,324 
6,356 

49,911 
12,081 

»6. 199.554 

34.757,068 

» 1,405.76  » 

4/5335 

1,000.630 
J.WOfi 

(■) 
ai.floi 

351.352 
395.581 
30,348 
!<:».  132 
17.489 
239.091 

274.953 
651,749 
10.802 
29.9.VI 
65,9 15 
108.431 

I  in  •'Si  other  fertiliser."  prior  to  May  1.  1920. 

Oumn,  Resins  ani>  Naval  Storks 
I  opal,  kauri,  and  damar  held  their  own  in  the  import 
trade  I'or  1921,  but  there  were  substantial  decreases  in 
other  items  of  this  class.  Purchases  of  rubber  fell  from 
632,000,000  to  367,000,000  pounds,  or  over  43  per  cent. 

The  export  trade  in  naval  stores  is  only  about  half  what 
it  wns  in  1914  in  quantity,  although  the  sales  of  turpen- 
tine spirits  increased  30  per  tent  in  1921  over  1920.  Rosin 
exports  were  down  one-third  from  1920. 


Thadb  in 

Aarm-LBe 
1m  porta 

Camphor: 

Crude,  natural,  Iba   

Kenned  and  synthetic,  lbs.  . 

<  hide,  lba  

Copal,  kauri,  damar,  Iba  ... . 

Gambler,  Iba  

<J  urn  arable,  Iba  

Shellac,  Iba  

Other  gums,  Iba  

India  rubber,  etc.: 

Batata,  lba  

Wuayule  cum,  Iba  

Gutta  jooUtong.  lbs  

CSutta-percha.  lba  

India  rubber,  Iba  

India-rubber  Mrap,  lbn.  . 
Exports 
Naval  stores: 

Rosin,  bbh  ..  

Tar,  turpentine,  pilch,  bbls 

Turpentines  spirits  of.  Kal.  . 
•  Not  HtntaUfi  Mipar&t4*ly . 


axd  Naval  Hxoaaa 


1914 

1920 

1921 

3,470.908 

4.025.517 

2,092.886 

566.106 

1.685,633 

s::-  si.', 

m>!-:-.v.i. 

IUW9.S63 

8,710.393 

32,693.412 

44.480.033 

44.617,913 

14.93o.129 

10,207,013 

6,292.780 

16,719.756 

6,718.30* 
34.151,209 
14,641,434 

4.416.465 
23,871.866 

10.822, 1«» 

1.533.024 

2,013.737 

1,879.990 

1.475,804 

1,314.913 

995.123 

24.926.571 

18,392.164 

6.774.189 

1.846.109 

0.496,309 

4  392 

131,995.742 

632.392.636 

356,975.223 

25.958,261 

14336.098 

6,042,565 

2,417,950 
3.^  1,352 
18.900.704 


1,321.535 
61.826 
7.401.455 


877,160 
41.864 
9.741,711 


Oils,  Fats  ami  Waxes 
The  trade  iu  vegetable  oils  fell  ofT  very  badly  in  1921 
from  the  boom  figures  lor  192(1.  Imports  were  only  about 
a  third  in  value  of  what  they  were  the  previous  year,  and 
the  export  trade  was  just  about  as  badly  hit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imports  of  mineral  oils  doubled  in  value, 
while  the  exports 


Ods: 


25  pe 

or  Ta  tna  ix>  Oils 
1914 
$1,034,000 


(  hl-bcanr. 


Copra. 

Flawed 

Peanuts. 


1 920 
$3,629,000 


1921 
S 1,388.000 


Eipcrl. 


Animal.  .   

Mineral  

Fixed  vegetable. 
Essential.  


1,139.000 
2,395.000 
10,571,000 
1.SH9.000 


822,000 
152,174,000 
16,624.000 
628.U00 


"n-y&s? 

9,439.000 

3.G74.000 
14,971.000 
76,845,000 
12.382.000 


3,426,000 
426,34t),000 
96.22fl.IX* 
2.230,000 


50.U3y.UW 
5,570,000 

1.302.000 
9,951,000 
9.133,000 
2371.000 


603.000 
535.560,000 
37.017,000 
1.177,000 


The  most  striking  development  in  the  vegetable  oil  trade 


was  the  collapse  of  the  business  built  up  in  1920  iu  such 
Oriental  oils  as  coconut,  soy-bean,  and  peanut.  Imports 
of  coconut  oil  totaled  272,000,000  pounds  in  1920  and 
141,000.000  pounds  were  exported.  In  1921  the  imports 
were  down  to  165,000,000  pounds  while  the  exports  had 
practically  disappeared.  Imports  of  copra  were  fairly 
well  maintained  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  Imports  of  soy- 
bean oil  reached  196,000,000  pounds  in  1920  (which  was 
far  below  the  1918  figure),  and  nearly  68,000,000  pounds 
wen-  exported.  In  1921  the  imports  had  dropped  to 
50,000,000  pounds  and  the  exports  to  a  mere  5,000,000 
pounds.  The  imports  of  these  oils,  however,  are  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  pre-war  normal.  Cottonseed  oil,  which 
was  purchased  abroad  to  the  extent  of  nearly  25,000,000 
pounds  in  1920,  was  practically  removed  from  the  import 
eolumn  in  1921,  whereas  the  exports  of  this  typically 
American  product  actually  increased  from  160,000,000 
pounds  in  1920  to  283,000,000  pounds  in  1921.  This  is 
much  above  the  1914  level. 

Tn.nit  im  Oils.  Fats,  «sd  Waxs* 

AnTicLiw 

Imparts  1914              1920  1931 

Gil*,  anlinsl: 

Cod  and  codliver.  g.t   1 .393.708.        1.943,357  1.221.660 

All  other,  gal    1,488.973         1.294.134  745,984 

Oile,  imoeral: 

CVmlcj,nl  773,052.4*0  2,826.860,902  5,607.134,270 

Benscrw,  gsxtline,  naphtha, 

(al    16,139.912  22,037.502  35.642.815 

All  other,  gal   1,945,007  59,851,312  95,548.79s 

Oils,  filed  vegetable: 

Chinese  nut.  gal    4.932,444  10,613,638  4.43!>,9S1 

Cocon  butter  or  bultenne,  lbs. .  2.838.761  41,500  915.177 

Cocoanut.  lh»  74,38o.2l3  271.539.548  165,268,503 

Cottonseed,  lbs   17,293.201  24.164.831  1,315.365 

Unseed,  gal   192.282  4.550,381  1,900.586 

Olive,    non-edible,  gal   763.924  216.145  261.689 

Oliva.  edible,  g,l   6.217.  VSO  6,812,596  4,443.407 

Palm.  lbs..    58.040,202  50,165,387  31,076.224 

Palm-kernel,  lbs   34.327,600  53,508  2,769.144 

Peanut,  gal  .   1,337.138  22,064,363  2,421.704 

Rape-aeed.  gal  , ...  1.464,265  1,239.536  1.171,930 

Sov-h»an,  lbs    16363.453  195.773.S94  49.330.645 

All  other,  value   $439,009  $3,974,966  $791,654 

OiU,  distilled  and  essential: 

Birch  tar  and  cajepul.  value  (•)  $30,019  $1,829 

Lemon,  lbs   3H5.M59  870,170  620.014 

All  other,  value   $2,633,789  $8,370,317  $4,9*3.374 

Oleoetearin.  lbs  5343..V3  1.307.837  742.908 

Paraffin  (exocpt  oil),  lbs   7,495,459  8.687.738  5,714.653 

\V.«: 

Iteeswat.  lbs   1.412.300  3.923.687  2.215,332 

Mineral.  Iba   8.086.422  3.816,700  4.755.396 

Vegetable,  lb*  .    4355.686  9.949.567  6  335.416 

(ireaac  and  oils.  n.  e.  a  ,  Iba   22.322.402  42.165,387  35,106,716 

Oil  seed*  and  nuts: 

Castor  Ix-ana,  bu   1.030.543  1.416,338  660.315 

Cocoanuta  in  shell,  value    $2,133,416  $4,830,548  $3,690,723 

Copra.  Its.   45.437.155  218,521.946  196.633.315 

Flasseed.  bu.  ..  8.653.235  23.391,934  16.170.415 

,,Nntl."holled.lbs     17.472.631       12.087.996  5.3M.198 

Shelled,  lbs   27.077.158     130344.435  43.628,034 

Exporta  , 

Oils,  animal: 

Fi.h.  gal     448.366  1.310.478  118.261 

I-ard,  gal   110.199  130,635  h  <  UM 

All  otht.r.  gal   891.035  1,453,489  340.329 

Oils,  mineral: 

Crude,  gal   146.477,343  356.542,830  355300,756 

Kenned  or  manufactured: 

Fuel  snd  gas.  gal    475.143.205  085.738.143  861,419,680 

Illuminating,  gal   1.157.283.310  914.137.071  833.194.727 

Lubricating,  gal   196,884.696  339.701,134  333.9O2.780 

Gasoline,  gal     151,611.537  294.949,131  382,610,683 

Other  naphthas,  gal   40.840.730  185315,961  359.603,571 

Kewduuni,  gal   113,370,245  48.300.361  9.825,633 

°Co™Tm"t«!*lhir:     (•)  11.048,416  3.170.617 

Coconut  oil.  lba   i  141.063.943  6.639.055 

Corn,  lbs   18.281.576  12.482.679  6,919.170 

Cottonseed,  lbs   192.963.079  159.400,618  383308.035 

Unseed,  gal    239.198  1.136.585  561,377 

Peanut,  lbs   4.923,781  1,594.643 

Soy-bean,  Iba   {•)  07,781.974  5,117.605 

All  other,  value   $338,956  $3358.446  $1,013341 

Oils,  distilled  and  essential: 

Peppermint.  Iba     117,809  90355  50.425 

All  other,  value   $330357  $1351303  $890,473 

07.ubricating.  value   $2,394,918      $6,157333  $6,851,936 

Soap  stock,  etc.,  value   $5,046,959       $8,934,603  $8,994,603 

OieooU.  lbs   97.017.065      74.539.304  106.411.800 
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Vol.  li.  No.  « 


_arine,  Iba  . 

Paraffin: 

t'nrefined.  Iba  

Ilefined.  Iba  

Stearin: 

Aninuil.  Iba   . 

Vegetable.  Ihi>.  .  .  .  . 
Wai: 

B<''»wfti,  Iba -   .  . 

Manufacture*  of,  valor 
Oil  eoeda  and  nula: 

JlltlUUK'll,  lb» 

aiaced.  bo   


Trade  in  OU»,  F«t.  and  Watt  (fWIadrd) 
  2,532,821       20.952.  ISO 


186,357.728 
<■> 

2.724.182 

f> 

90.2  IS 
*]  12.193 


79,023,341 

81.7842255 

22.505,602 
.1.138.225 

611,357 
$1,203,471 


U2219.165 

50,121.130 
203.2S9.734 

19.177.311 
1,710.313 

188.616 
$848,42.1 

».M1 1.313 
1,481 
13.Ufl.417 


16.342,38.)  3.505.UK 

  305.546  24.044 

  8.(154,817  14.137.956 

Period  from  (>rt.  3.  1913,  to  June  30,  1914. 
•  Not  autcd  ..  parHle  ly. 

OKES  ANIi  Mktai.s 

The  following  data  on  the  trade  in  ores  and  metals  is 

not  included  in  t lie  summary  table  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 

article,  lint  may  Ik'  of  interest  to  eertain  branches  of  the 

chemical  industry.    The  figures  npjdy  only  to  ores  and 

metals  not  advanced  beyond  the  bur  and  ingot  stage. 

Kt-MMtHT  or  Thim  in  l'mvr  ii-.i.  Mmui 
AaTKim 
Import  a 

Antimony  

Chromalo  of  iron  . 

Copta-  r  

troll    , . 

I.e»d  

Mangiim-ae 
Niekel 
Pliilltiutu 
Tin 


1920 

192 1 

Ition.iKni 

$1,2*4 .000 

$937,000 

737.000 

1.41  'J.000 

l.tvmi.ooo 

54.  .106.000 

9-1, 3 10.1 100 

Hl.MV6.0O0 

1  1  .879,000 

12. 22!, (M0 

12.21S.IXI0 

2,0.>7,(MO 

lv">  I  7.000 

10.  .43.000 

1.84  1  ,IK«I 

s.oa6.ooo 

to.20O.om 

6.1  IO.OHO 

6.MS.0M) 

4.'iri,(KHI 

3.976.U0O 

6.940,11(10 

8.282.000 

39.422.OOn 

on,ur..iMHi 

53.218.000 

in. 000 

2.5*0.000 

4>ih,IKIO 
1,361.000 

616.000 

065.1100 

1.102.000 
616,(100 

.•,.l(»:..ooo 
i,.n,.*,ooo 

4.107.0OO 
1,087.000 

1  lil.4H0.mill 

t27.«*i.iMi 

73.199.Ual 

503,01  m 

L-.M.IMMI 

9io,<!on 

6.26I.00O 

14.454,11(10 

1 1 ,23K,0OO 

2.610.000 
9.404  .(MM 

4.24)7.1  Mil 
l.:44.(WO 

1.27.1,000 

:.7.o(M 

.18,0011 

2fl00 

V.'.'i.OUO 

22  .'.127, IN  M 

3.46'..  *-s 

pp.-r 

FlTITiYaUudlum 

Iron  

Lead  

Nirk.-I   

Tuiuc*t'*n  und  fi'rrotonie^t«,n 

7.1  w   

.MlStT.I.UVNWH  S   1'liOM  ITS 

A  better  idea  of  the  general  depression  in  foreign  trade 
can  Ik*  gained  from  a  study  of  the  following  table  of  mis- 
cellaneous products  than  from  any  of  the  other  tables  in 
this  art iele.  In  nearly  all  cases  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  from  1020.  A  notable  exception  is  gunpowder,  for 
which  there  is  recorded  an  increase*  from  less  than  2,01)0,- 
000  pounds  to  nenrly  42,000,000  pounds.  Olassware  did 
practically  as  well  in  1021  as  in  1020,  so  far  as  value  is 
concerned,  and  the  export  total  for  this  item  is  very 
much  higher  than  in  1014. 

TRAI>»:  IS  Mtac'  l  LISISOI  f  1'MOIO  <  r. 

^     ^  Ahtk  i.ta 
Colli.lion.  and  nuitHdn.turt  r.  of. 

value.  

r'.lpUwvea: 

fulminate*,  cunpuadt  r.  «tc . 

value  

AH  other  valor   

4*  bum  and  kIh 
Uliw  and  glue 
Matehe.,  value. , 
<  lilrlotli  for  floor.:  . 
Linoleum.  i*|.  vd. 
Oilcluth.  "i  yd  . 
Painta,  pigment.,  etc.,  1 
Paper  and  pulp: 
Printing  paper 

Not  over  8  c.  per  11>.,  Itm  

All  other.  It*  

rjurfan--«x»ati'd  paper.  Iba  .     .  . 

Wrapping  Paper.  Ibn  

Wood  pulp 

Mci-lumiral.  tons  

Cliemiral.  unbleached,  tona. 
Chemical,  blearhed,  ton"  . 
Photographic  gooda: 

Dry  platea.  value  ..... 
Molfon-picture  fllma 

Not  eipcned,  tin.  ft  

Negative*,  tin,  ft  

Positive*.  Iln.  ft  

Other  filma 
Import! 
.Soap: 

Castile,  lba  

All  olbar,  value . 

•  Valued  at  not  above  S  nenOi  a  pound  pnor  to  April  24,  1920 


101  4 

t«)20 

1921 

»5<W.7fi.i 

»82.940 

*2Sa.37» 
SWM.tl.VH 
»8.1«l.833 
22.714,877 
$SS2.SI2 

»i.:.23.55;t 
$7rt.V412 

J3.5S2.103 
1.410.194 

$l.0Wi,982 

$IS<»,524 
$759,347 
$11,771,538 
3..Wil,Ktl 
$y."i4>98 

3.724 .0JM 
34(1.288 
*2.32.-.,222 

.'>22,'t'e:i 
«2.372 
» 1.975.769 

K  25. 111.'. 
44.7IS3 
$2,913,942 

i36.81 5.288' 
6,0.13,420 
6.M2.-.,'*.-. 

:j6,:.is.5.,>4 

1.322,890,Ki25 
1.371,576 
3ft"  ,2 11 
4.9K3.817 

1.475,111,157 
4,219.92-'. 
1,157.819 
7,444.611 

177.484 

:*ri,963 

88,917 

194.119 
143,867 

ss.:*! 

167,093 
349,170 
107,904 

(•) 

$25,808 

$78,453 

44.717.323' 
4112.701' 
20,057.144 
1324.535 

46.485,434 
1.417,774 
3J27..V* 

Jl. 355,832 

134,118.621 
2,121.593 
5,253.418 
$2,724,330 

4.622.082 
»460.4K5 

2.352.974 
$192,103 

A8TII 

Suftar  and 

MoiWn,  ki 
Sugar 

Beet.  lb. 

Cane.  lb. 

E I  pOT  1 1 


Trad.-  in  Mi.r.-llanei.ue  Prvdun^  l< 
1914 


191*0 


51,410571 


5.061 


Making 

Blaekinit  and  polwhea,  «thK 
Candle,.  It*. 

CelluloUl  and  raanufaeturea.  value 
Cheaing  «um,  rahie. , . 
Kxplnnivea: 

Cartrid«er'.  loaded,  value   $3.* 

Dynamite .  lba  

Fqwea,  value.  . 

Cuntajwder.  Iba  

Slkelle  and  prnjertilea,  loaded, 
value   .  ... 

All  other,  value. 
Klavorinjt extract*  and  fruit  juice* 

value   

Cilana  und  elaaaware.  value 
(llucow  and  itrape  f,ucar. 

(ilucjs,',  Iba 

CJraiw  «i!|fnr,  lr> 
(ilue.  lb. 

(ii'tiM-ruLlajr  nuinu 
Ink: 

l"rintei«'.  value  . 
All  other,  value. 
MntrlM-!*,  value 

Metal  poli«li.  value  

Mucilase  and  paat..,  value 
Oili-loth 

l-i.r  tto'tfr.  »w|   yda.        -  . 
All  other,  value  ...... 

Paiot».  |.i*nwnt»,  etc. 
Ih>  eolota 

Curhoii.  bone, and  lainpblin  l. 


154.670J00 
7.577^o;325 


1921 
1I3.4I3.6M 


D  72.'.  BM 
$049.3!'.'. 
.(.HIT  7>. 
$1,387,541 
$178,630 

5,595.128 
$2,845,110 

7,691.420 
$10,044  242 
$2,617,483 

$3.521. .133 
!4.4«4,601 

$9,729,937 

(•> 

$016J>O 

$^2^5..M9 

$3.729.h23 

$1  425  380 
$2.'.;901i;621 

162  680.378 
.3rj.S'M.4y6 
2,351.770 
$12,441,220 

219,793,23.'. 
25.839.015 
13.141.2<i4 

$69,228,716 

$443,377 
$181,097 
$77.  36 
$162,504 
$95,013 

$1.5V«.096 
$S36,43fi 
M58.B1 1 
$451,934 
$654,827 

1C3.2I4 
$«rt«.479 

2  623  060 
*2:,7.<«M» 

Villi. 


value 


$421,548 


All  Oth' 
l^a.t 

i:  •    o-  <■) 

Wlole.  lie-  16,S4.'i.l.Vl 

Ki'iidviiiiv  d  piiinta.  ml  852,910 

Vatiu.h.  teal  1.0rV9..r0l 

Zine  .,»)...  lb.  2-i.197.7tKl 

*.            .  ■  -  l ■  •  tl.77y.SC3 

Pane  I  llt.il  pulp 

N>'«. print,  lb* 


$1,959.2118 
$2.18JI,61S 

3.027,731 
3  4.441.918 
2,5."3.091 
1.529/*2 


<  itli.  r  printing  piip.-r.  I 
WruMMjiir  pap«  r.  Iba 
Writir,«  pa|ier  and  en 

vali.   

W  ooil  pi  l|».  bmn  , 
Plint.  graplnr  i|»: 
M'.l.i.o-t.l.  liire  film. 

Not  etpowd,  lin.  ft  . 

KipoMol.  lin  ft  . 
tith'T  H«.u»iti»f'4l  rooda.  value 


nil.  r.  lb. 


S..ai. : 

r.  ,i 

Al 

Simar  norl  nx.laaeea: 

M..I,.".-..  ital 

Sir.lti.  ml 

Sotriir,  rerined,  |h* 
Vul.-ni.ii.d    litrr  at 

turea  .if.  value 


I  n.hina  | 

Vol 


SS.966.73S 
28.602.134 
I4.I;«.IW7 

}!.  179.232 
13.481 


l.V.,.'159,.V0 
32.690,104 
$1,348,218 

V2.1 41,(133 
58,.V47,7f3 

1,002.441 
1 1.F30.528 
50.NM5.72t'. 

$854,842 
12,761.9.-* 


$7.7.56,076 

12-4.:«.-i.408 
92.076.860 
6.1.163.463 

»7.322.S55J 


90,30k,  132 
188,527,185 
$4.9t0.928 

88.8252259 
l.V.,891.588 

7,667.830 
12.278,246 
1.444,030,665 

$1,859,337 
6.217.201 


3.491,*  Sr. 
$2JJ72.?itVt 

32i52,»*3« 
$4,281.70" 
$l^jl0,f37y 

$3,099.9-17 
11.878.GW 


$1,445,610 
^$1,236,135 

125.972.3>») 
1 5.981 ,9*V  I 
5.991, ST  2 
t59,565.5T2 

$1.5.-0.548 
$346,104 


1.287.64" 
S2.917.«t*-^ 


$1,829,987 
$2,1702237 

2J048.339 

l7.40s.sin 

2.317.f23u 
1.158.(12.1 
10.149  3141 
$."..917,461 

64.15t5.772 
78.621. 5.T. 
42  4.-el.7HI 

$S.2X.\3ts 
27.168 


53.hM.64>! 
154.931  .Old 
$.1,726.81  I 

$4,182,428 

8">,s;*i.2l6 

5.34S.202 
4.606,281 
582.698,4  8S 

$2.295.4.17 
4.021.407 


•  Not  ataUsl  aeparately. 

•  From  Oct.  3.  1913.  to  June  30,  1914. 


1914 


r  and  tliiMia.  lb. 
1  ..-JM!  lately 

Mist  Ki.i.ANK.ors  Matkkiai.s 
The  export  and  import  trade  in  a  number  of  materials 
that  could  not  conveniently  be  grouped  elsewhere  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Tan.i:  in  Mi~  hli.ivu»i:«  M»o.»»u 

Aarn  t  iv 
Imports 

A.vhnlti  in  and  liituua-n.  Inn* 
Hlood.  drkil,  value 
Bi.ni'a.  boofa.  Iiurn^.  value 
riv.'ao.iil".  erode  •late: 

l.o|t«.K>d,  toll.  . 

All  other,  ton. 
Klah  aound..  Iba 
(U'latut,  untualiufarton  d.  Ila». 
Hide    oi:ttiura    anil    otl»r  «li:e 

.lijrlt.  lla»  . 
Moaa  und  wiai-ol 

Cnide.  valce 

All  other,  value 
ftrliDeta,  value  .  . 

Salt.  100  lb- 

Tanning  matenrla.  crude. 
Mangrove  hark.  ton. 
i^H'brat  ho  moo.1,  i<u«a 
All  other,  value  .   .  , 

Vanilla  beana.  lb. 

Bxporta 
.Vaphallum: 

Unmanufaetured.  ion*. 
Manufaeturea  of.  value 
Bark,  for  lannini.  ton. 
Moaa,  value 
Bah.  100  Ib. 

■  Not  alated  aeparately. 
-QuaDtity  Dot  given  frr  1914 


1914 

192(1 

IU21 

lso.esH 

$391,816 
1 1.061. 466 

93,397 
$67 8,307 
$l,754.*«2 

134 .2-Sll 
»2!«l 
»2.936,88Si 

30,062 

;.6«3 

2.341.3I7* 

45,073 
3.358 
79,679 
1.131.117 

.■<i,977 
4.846 

3  396'64-' 

2.1.18.514- 

26,248.159 

36, 104,659 

$301.2.19 
$54,376 
$129,720 
3.076,07 1 

$457,073 
$40,7  1 1 
$l.»,039 
1.7562240 

$505.HO< 
$47,191 
$73.0H2 
2.486.091 

7,689 
73.956 
»4f  K.230 

H97.iai 

2.544 
33.672 
*2.737.859 
1.130.336 

7.1fl* 

ysfi.o, . 

49.S31 
1:462,347 

$51,006 
I.4H9.3I2 

47  «H 
't  82.7.'3 
313 
$141,000 

43.630 
8781.947 
382 
$62,-.9i 
2  I2r  121 
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A  Fermentation  Process  tor  the  Production  of  Acetone,  Alcohol, 

and  Volatile  Acids  from  Corncobs 

By  W.  H.  Petersan,  E.  B.  Fred  and  J.  H.  Verhulst 


OmrtlTVUSTs  ur  AUNH  l  I  11  11. L  I'|1I1II>T«T   ««P  AOBICl'I.Tl'Hit, 

The  production  of  acetone  by  biochemical  methods  in 
England  and  Canadu  during  the  war  was  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale.  In  one  plant,4  operated  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
from  May  11>16  to  November  1918,  more  htan  6,000,000 
lbs.  of  acetone  and  12,000,000  lbs.  of  alcohol  were  obtained. 
The  breaking  down  of  carbohydrates  into  acetone  can  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  Bacillus  <jrnnulolmi  t,  r  /.< « ti»<>i  orum; 
Bacillus  macerans,'  Barilla*  aclucthiilicum,  mid  no  doubt 
by  other  types  of  bacteria. 

Aside  from  securing  the  proper  organism  ami  j)roper 
conditions  for  fermentation,  an  essential  mpiireuieut  is  a 
cheap  source  of  fermentable  carbohydrate.  The  chief  mate- 
rials fermented  have  been  corn  meal  and  molus-is.  A-  a 
cheap  substitute  for  these  materials,  the  utilization  ot  winmI 
waste,  straw,  seed  hulls,  and  corncobs,  is  suggested. 

In  a  recent  paper7  the  authors  have  described  the  results 

obtained   by    fermenting  erud  irncoh    -imp    with  the 

pentose  fenuenter.  Lactobacillus  ,>rnl«iit  i  tu  ns.  The  re- 
sults obtained  indicate  that  a  sirii|i  prepared  by  the  hy- 
drolysis of  corncobs  with  dilute  acids  offer-  a  favorable 
medium  for  the  fermentative  action  of  the-c  Imeteria.  In 
the  present  paper  are  given  the  results  obtained  by  ferment- 
ing a  similar  corncob  sirup  with  another  organi-tn.  Bacillus 
arctofthi/licum.  wlmw  isolation,  fennciitatinn  characteri- 
ties,  and  commercial  use  have  In-cii  deserihed  by  Northrop 
and  his  associates.  A  more  detailed  deseription  id"  the 
products  of  fermentation  and  conditions  influencing  the-e 
products  was  given  in  a  later  paper  by  Arzhergcr.  Peter- 
son, and  Fred." 

The  chief  products  formed  by  this  urgam-ui  are  acetone, 
ethyl  alcohol,  formic  and  acetic  acids,  and  carlton  dioxide. 
The  biochemical  relations  of  these  product-  to  one  another 
are  very  intimate,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fait  that  a 
high  production  of  acetone  and  alcohol  is  acrompanied  by 
a  low  yield  of  volatile  acids.  Conver-ely.  when  the  acid 
production  is  high,  the  acetone  and  alcohol  yields  nre  low. 
The  condition  determining  this  variation  of  the  products 
is  the  reaction  of  the  medium.  An  alkaline  reaction.  ]>  1 1 
S.0,  favors  the  production  of  acid,  while  an  acid  reaction 
of  pH  .")  to  7  increases  the  yield  of  acetone  and  alcohol. 
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CO   W|~,j>»|S,  MtblsOK,  WlKOMKIK 

JIVDHOLVSIS  or  CllKXOOH* 

A  dilute  sugar  -olution  was  prepare*!  by  hydrulyy.iug 
ground  corncobs  with  sulfuric  acid.  After  hydrolysis,  the 
acid  was  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  sugars  were 
removed  by  pressing  and  washing  the  insoluble  residue. 
The  ])roduction  of  reducing  sugars  is  influenced  by  the 
quantity  of  acid,  the  volume  of  water,  the  length  of  heat 
ing,  and  the  pressure  maintained  during  the  hydrolysis.  At 
a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  the  most  efficient  production  of  sugars 
was  effected  by  heating  the  cobs  for  1  lir.  with  about  8  per 
edit  of  their  weight  of  ueid.  A  greater  quantity  of  add 
and  water  increased  the  yield  only  2  percent.  At  a  pressure 
of  100  to  115  lbs.,  with  2  per  cent  of  acid,  somewhat  lower 
yields  of  sugar  wen-  obtained.  A  second  hydrolysis  of  the 
residue  gave  only  4.4  ]ier  cent  of  reducing  sugars.  The 
percentages  of  sugar  obtained  and  other  data  for  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  hydrolysis  an1  given  in  Table  I. 

Fkhmkxt  vtion"  or  I'kopiits  or  Hyurolysis 

|'kki.i.M[\akv  TK-sTs — To  determine  the  fermcntabilily  o1 
the  corncob  sugars,  test  tula-  cultures  containing  3.0  per 
cent  of  reducing  sugar,  0.5  per  cent  of  peptone,  and  0.1  per 
cent  of  solid  Na»HPOi  (approximately  2HaO)  were  pre- 
pared. Varying  amounts  of  sterilized  sodium  hydroxide 
wen-  added,  so  that  the  pH  value  of  the  medium  in  the 
tubes  ranged  from  0.4  to  8.8.  After  a  few  days  the  un- 
fermcntcd  sugar  was  determined,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  greatest  fermentation  had  taken  place  where  the  pH 
was  between  7.ti  and  8.4  at  the  time  of  inoculation. 

fkkm kxt.vtion  SKRIF..S,  I — The  effect  of  extracting  the  cobs 
with  alkali  on  the  fermeutability  of  the  hydrolysis  products 
was  -tin lied  in  this  experiment.  Convenient  portions  of 
Solutions  2,  ">,  and  7  (Table  I)  wen-  used.  The  solution- 
were  placed  in  500-cc.  Krlenmeyer  flasks,  together  with 
sufficient  peptone  and  NailPO,  to  give  a  concentration  of 
0.5  and  0.1  per  cent,  respectively.  The  flasks  were  stop- 
jiered  with  cotton  plugs  and  sterilized  for  30  min.  at  15 
lbs.  pressure.  When  cold,  an  excess  of  sterilised  calcium 
carlronate  was  added  to  the  flasks,  ami  the  pH  of  the 
medium  was  adjusted  to  7.6  to  8.0  by  the  addition  of  -teril 
ized  sodium  hydroxide.'  The  flasks  of  media  were  inocu- 
lated, and  the  eotton  plugs  were  covered  with  tin  foil  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  alcohol  and  acetone. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  at  first  in  secur- 
ing growth  in  these  cultures.  Sugar  determinations  showed 
that  little  or  no  reducing  sugars  had  been  fermented.  The 

■  In  aomr  earlier  experiment*,  lb*  pH  wai  ad'uated  before  ihr  medium 
»•«  Meriliaed.  bu«  it  wm»  found  that  the  eolution  had  become  arid  aaa  renuh 
M  •terUuatauD.  und  thai  from  15  In  20  per  "■•>!  of  the  I 
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culture*  had  beeoinc  uc*i«l  in  reaction  and  growth  had  appar- 
ently ceased.  Mori'  Na.HI'O,  was  added,  the  pll  was  ad- 
justed with  sodium  hydroxide,  aud  the  dusks  were  reinocu- 
After  a  lew  days  the  cultures  were  tested  for 
and  good  qualitative  teats  were  obtained.  Micro- 
scopic inounl*  of  the  cultures  showed  the  presence  of  large 
n um tiers  of  bacteria.  At  the  end  of  10  days  sugar  de- 
terminations were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  reducing  guitars  had  been  fermented.  The  cul- 
tures were  analyzed  for  acetone,  alcohol,  aud  volatile  acids. 

Method  of  Analysis— The  acetone  and  alcohol  were  dis- 
tilled from  a  50-ec.  portion  of  the  culture,  which  had  been 
previously  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  sat- 
urated with  sodium  chloride  in  order  to  hasten  the  removal 
of  the  acetone  and  alcohol.  An  aliquot  part  of  the  distillate 
was  used  for  the  determination  of  acetone,  according  to 
Goodwin's  modification1  of  the  Messinger-Huppert  method. 
In  another  aliquot  part  the  alcohol  was  oxidized  with  potas- 
sium dichromate,  and  the  resulting  acids  were  removed  by 
distillation  and  titrated.* 

A  second  portion  of  the  culture  was  acidified  with  sul- 
furic acid,  and  the  volatile  acids  were  driven  out  by  steam 
.list illation  and  titrated. 

Ta»l«  II— Acbtonb  Fbbubntatios  or  tub 

CoBXroBS 

(Calculated  for  100  ce.  of 

Re- 
ducing 
A«a  Sugar 
of  as 
Cul-    Glu-  Ace- 
No.  of  Corncob  turn     cose  tone 

Kilracl  Days     G.  G. 

Table  I.  No  2   10     5.02  0.330 

Tunic  I,  No  5   7 

Table  I.  No.  7   8 

From  the  analytical  data  which  are  given  in  Table  II,  ii 
is  evident  that  the  optimum  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
the  bacteria  were  not  obtained.  Unfavorable  reaction  and 
the  tendency  of  the  bacteria  to  mat  together  as  a  slime  on 
the  bottom  of  the  flask  were  probably  responsible. 

yKRMKNTATiON  series,  II — The  distribution  of  the  bac- 
teria is  maintained  much  better  if  the  flask  is  tilled  with 
some  coarse,  inert  material  to  which  the  organisms  may  at- 
tach themselves.  Northrop,  Ashe,  and  Morgan*  suggested 
use  of  broken  corncobs,  coke,  or  beech  shavings.  In  this 
experiment  a  liter  Jena  bottle  was  two-thirds  filled  with 
coarse  cinders,  which  were  extracted  with  10  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  washed  free  of  aeid.  The  liottle  was  closed 
with  a  2-hole  rubber  stopper  through  which  were  inserted 
glass  tubes  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in  an  ordinary 
wash  bottle.  Instead  of  the  short  tip  on  a  wash  bottle  a 
long  glass  tube  was  used,  and  a  guard  tube  tilled  with  cotton 
was  attached  to  the  second  tube,  which  corresponded  to  the 
mouth  piece  of  a  wash  bottle.  During  the  fermentation  the 
delivery  tube  was  closed  by  a  screw  clamp,  while  the  guard 

•  J.  Am.  Chtm  Sof  ,  41  (1030).  39 
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tube  was  left  open  as  a  means  of  escape  for  the  fermenta- 
tion gases.  A  sample  for  analysis  was  removed  when  de- 
sired by  attaching  a  rubber  force  bulb  to  the  guard  tube, 
pumping  air  into  the  flask,  and  then  opening  the  screw- 
clamp.  The  first  10  re.  coming  out  was  always  discarded. 
When  sufllcient  sample  had  been  collected  the  screw  clamp 
was  closed,  the  force  bulb  was  disconnected,  and  the  air 
pressure  in  the  llask  was  released  through  the  guard  tube. 
At  the  end  of  the  fermentation  all  the  liquid  in  the  bottle 
wils  forced  out,  leaving  the  bacterial  slime  attached  to  the 
cinders.  The  bottle  was  again  charged  with  400  to  500  ce. 
of  medium  by  sucking  this  into  the  bottle  through  the  de- 
livery tube.  With  this  arrangement  a  rapid  and  continuous 
fermentation  was  maintained,  the  yield  of  products  was 
much  increased,  and  the  time  of  fermentation  considerably 
shortened.  One  experiment  with  one  refill  and  two  c  pcri- 
ments  with  two  renewals  each  were  made.  The  results  of 
the  analyses  are  given  in  Table  III.    The  most  rapid  fer- 

Tabl«  III — Yiru>  01  PaoDi'cra  bt  a  CoNTisrocs 
tCalrulsted  for  100  cr.  of  culture) 
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mentation  took  place  in  the  second  refill  of  Expt.  I.  In  <i 
days,  2.114  g.  of  products  were  obtained  from  the  fermenta- 
tion of  2.82  g.  of  sugar.  The  maximum  yields  of  acetone 
and  alcohol  were  found  in  this  case,  while  the  volatile  acid 
was  correspondingly  low.  The  relation  of  these  three  prod- 
ucts to  one  another  and  to  the  sugar  consumed  may  be  more 
clearly  seen  by  a  recalculation  on  a  percentage  basis,  as 
has  been  done  in  Table  IV.   The  figures  previously  reported 
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for  the  fermentation  of  the  pure  carbohydrates  by  Bacillus 
acetorlhylicum  arc  included  in  this  table  for  comparison. 
More  acetone  and  alcohol  and  lews  volatile  acids  were  ob- 
tained from  the  fermentation  of  the  corncob  extract  than 
had  been  found  in  the  fermentation  of  the  pure  carbo- 
hydrates. In  both  experiments  the  second  charge  shows 
an  increase  over  the  first  in  the  proportion  of  acetone  and 
alcohol.  These  two  products  are  characteristic  of  the  later 
stages  of  the  fennentation,  and  hence  a  method  of  fermenta- 
tion which  leaves  the  bacteria  in  the  container  and  renews 
the  sugar  favors  the  formation  of  acetone  and  alcohol. 

From  the  data  of  Tables  I  to  III  the  yield  of  products 
may  be  expressed  on  the  basis  of  100  lbs.  of  corncobs.  An 
average  of  25  lbs.  of  reducing  sugars  were  formed,  and 
of  this  00  per  cent,  or  22.5  lbs.,  were  fermented,  yielding 
about  2.7  lbs.  of  acetone,  6.8  lbs.  of  alcohol,  and  3.4  lbs. 
of  volatile  acids. 
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SUMMARY 

Cortioobs  may  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  aeetoue, 
ethyl  alcohol,  formic  acid,  and  acetic  acid.  These  products 
may  be  obtained  by  fermenting  a  sirup  which  is  made  from 
corncobs  by  hydrolysis  with  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  This 
hydrolysis  is  easily  brought  about  and,  based  on  the  weight 
of  corncobs,  yields  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  reducing 
sugars,  mainly  xylose. 

This  crude  xylose  sirup  is  readily  and  almost  completely 
fermented  by  Bacillus  acetoethylicum  with  the  production 
of  the  above  products.  On  the  basis  of  100  lbs.  of  corn- 
cobs the  yield  of  products  is  2.7  lbs.  of  acetone,  6.8  lbs.  of 


alcohol,  and  3.4  lbs.  of  volatile  acids. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  conducting  the  fermenta- 
tion in  a  container  partly  filled  with  cinders.  The  bacteria 
become  attached  to  these  cinders,  thus  bringing  about  a  good 
distribution  of  cell*  throughout  the  culture.  At  the  end  of 
the  fermentation  the  solution  is  removed,  and  a  fresh  charge 
is  added  without  disturbing  the  bacterial  slime.  Au  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  fermentation  ensues.  An  important  con- 
dition that  must  be  observed  is  the  reaction  of  the  medium. 
This  should  be  between  jiH  7.6  and  8.4  at  the  beginning  of 
'he  fermentation,  and  an  abundance  of  calcium  carbouate 
should  be  present  to  neutralize  the  acids  that  are  formed. 


Alkali  Fusions.  Ill — Fusion  of  Phenylglycinc-o-Carboxylic  Acid  for  the  Pro- 
duction of  Indigo' 


("OLOH  UtOUTOIT,  BUREAT  or 

The  Uibbx  and  Couover*  catalytic  process  for  making 
phthalie  anhydride,  developed  in  this  laboratory,  has  al- 
ready assumed  considerable  industrial  importance,  and 
phthalie  anhydride  promises  to  become  one  of  the  cheapest 
intermediates.  Of  the  many  dyes  that  can  be  made  from 
this  compound,  by  far  the  most  important  one  is  unques- 
tionably indigo.  A  process  of  making  this  dye  from 
phthalie  anhydride  has  been  used  by  the  Badische  company 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  The  various  steps  involved 
in  the  so-called  Badische  process  may  be  represented  as 
follows : 
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Although  the  chemistry  involved  in  this  process  is  now 
v«s.y  generally  known,  the  details  for  carrying  it  out  have 
ncer,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  published  by  the  Badische 
company.  A  study  of  the  various  steps  involved  in  this 
process  has,  therefore,  been  undertaken  hi  this  laboratory, 
a  id  the  present  article  is  a  report  of  one  phase  of  the  work. 

Historical  Review 
The  process  of  making  indigo  from  phenylglycine-o- 
carbolic  acid  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  chemists 
by  Heumanna  in  1890,  and  subsequently  patented  by  the 
Badische  company.  According  to  Heumann,  three  parts  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  one  part  phenylglycine-o-carboxylic 
acid,  and  one  part  of  water  are  heated  to  180°  to  200  °C\ 
until  the  alkaline  mass  assumes  an  intense  orange  color, 
whereupon  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  subsequently  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  indigo  is  precipitated  by  passing  a  stream 
of  air  through  the  solution.  The  yield  obtained  is  not  given. 
The  Badische4  patent  controlling  this  process  fails  to  give 
any  further  information.  In  a  later  patent8  it  is  claimed 
that  the  heating  of  the  phenylglycine-o-earboxylic  acid  must 
be  done  in  the  absence  of  air  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  an 

1  Received  Jun»20,  1931 
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inert  gas.  I'sing  sodium  hydroxide,  a  temperature  range 
of  235"  to  265"C.  is  given,  whereas  with  potassium  hy- 
droxide that  of  280"  to  290 "C.  is  recommended.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  alkali  used  must  be  as  dry  as  possible. 

According  to  Levinstein,1  the  conversion  of  pheny- 
glycine-o-carboxylic  acid  to  indoxylic  acid  is  accomplished 
by  heating  a  mixture  consisting  of  60  parts  phenylglycine- 
o-carboxylic  acid  and  100  parts  of  sodium  hyroxide  for  2.76 
hrs.  at  260  t:.    No  statement  as  to  yield  is  given. 

In  a  patent  granted  to  Michel1  it  is  claimed  that  the  ad- 
dition of  parattin  to  the  alkali  fusion  mixture  greatly  im- 
proves the  yield  of  indigo.  The  fusion  temperature  range 
is  given  as  from  250°  to  280  C.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is 
determined  by  the  color  of  the  fused  mass.  However,  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  method  has  ever  touud  any  prac- 
tical application. 

Materials  and  Apparatus 

POTASSIUM    HYDROXIDE    AND    SODIUM  HYDROXIDE — These 

chemicals  were  of  the  usual  C.  P.  grade.  The  potassium 
hydroxide  assayed  81.2  per  cent  KOH,  and  the  sodium 
hydroxide  94.0  per  cent  of  NaOH.  In  calculating  the  moles 
of  alkali  used  in  the  various  fusion  experiments,  due  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  impurities  present. 

PHENYCLTciNE-o-rARBOxyi.ic  acid — This  acid  was  pre- 
pared by  condensing  anthranilic  acid  with  chloroacetic  aoid. 
In  preparing  it  by  this  method  it  is  usually  recommended 
that  sodium  hydroxide  or  sodium  carbonate  be  used  as  the 
condensing  agent.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  purer 
product  could  be  obtained  if  these  were  eliminated.  The 
following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  method  used:  137  g. 
anthranilic  acid  (1  mole),  94.5  g.  chloroacetic  acid  (1  mole), 
and  1000  ec.  of  water  were  placed  in  a  suitable  flask  at- 
tached to  a  reflux  condenser  and  heated  for  about  3  hrs. 
On  cooling,  crystals  of  phenylglycine-o-carboxylic  acid 
separated  out.  These  were  filtered  off  and  recrystallized 
from  hot  water.  About  1000  g.  of  this  acid  were  prepared, 
and  the  same  material  was  used  in  all  of  the  experiments 
recorded  in  this  paper.  A  nitrogen 
this  acid  gave  the  following  results: 


Fotrso 
Percent  N 

718 


Cai-citlateo  ro»  CiHiOiN 
Per  cent  N 

7.18 


apparatus — A  full  description  of  the  apparatus  used  wfll 
be  found  in  an  earlier  article* 


1  /.        Dwr.  C.W  .  17  (1901).  138. 

2  C*„».       .  |<  (1911).  735;  D.  R  P 

3  Tin.  Jorwui.,  tl  (1930),  143 
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Ku'em  mental  Muhiii* 

hi  working  out  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  con- 
iTsion  of  phenylglycine-o-carboxylic  acid  to  indoxylic  acid 
hence  to  indigo,  a  study  was  made  of  the  four  following 
factors  affecting  the  yield  of  indigo: 

t — The  proper  fusion  prnrid. 

2  -Ralio  of  alkali  to  phrny lnlycino-v-rnrboiylK  arid. 

3  The  propri  lucinn  u-mpcratwrr 
I— Thr  propir  roi„|.-ii-ing  avni- 

Witli  tin-  apparatus  used  the  crns-t  upon  tin-  yield  of 
ludigo  of  each  of  tlu*  above  factors  could  be  very  conven- 
iently studied.  Thus,  to  determine  the  optimum  fusion 
period,  with  potassium  hydroxide  as  the  condensing  agent, 
cx|H'rinicnts  were  performed  in  which  the  period  of  fusion 
was  the  only  variable  factor,  while  the  temperature,  as  well 
ii>  the  ratio  of  pheJiylglycine-o-carlHuylie  acid  to  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  remained  constant.  From  the  results  thus 
obtained,  the  optimum  fusion  period  with  reference  to  the 
other  experimental  conditions  was  deduced.  Using  the 
optimum  conditions  as  determined  in  the  preceding  set  of 
experiments,  and  again  keeping  the  temperature  constant, 
experiments  were  performed  in  which  the  ratio  of  phenyl 
glycine-o-carhoxylic  acid  to  potassium  hydroxide  varied. 
At  the  cud  of  the  fusion  period,  the  tubes  were  rapidly 
cooled  and  their  indigo  content  determined.  To  determine 
the  optimum  fusion  temperature,  experiment*  were  per- 
formed at  different  temperature*,  using  the  optimum  condi- 
tions as  to  period  of  fusion  and  ratio  of  phcnylglyeine-o- 
carhoxylic  acid  already  determined.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  conversion  of  plicnylglyeine-o-cai  boxy  lie  acid  to  indigo 
by  means  of  sodium  hydroxide,  as  well  as  with  various 
mixtures  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  sodium  hydroxide, 
were  studied. 

INDIGO  deteiuiination :  - -The  cold  idkaline  mass  was  dis- 
solved in  hot  water  and  the  solution  gently  boiled  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Air  was  then  slowly  passed  through  the  so- 
lution until  no  more  indigo  separated  out.  This  usually 
required  about  8  to  10  Ins.  The  indigo  was  collected  on  a 
weighed  hardened  filter  paper,  and  washed  with  hot  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  tlien  with  hot  water,  and  finally  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  was  dried  at  HOT.  and  its  weight 
determined.  The  result  thus  obtained  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing tables  under  the  heading  "  Indigo  Obtained — Grams." 
The  purity  of  the  indigo  was  determined  by  means  of  the 
Rawson'  potassium  permanganate  method.  This  method 
i«  unquestionably  as  accurate  as  any  of  the  methods  for  the 
determination  of  indigotin  and  by  far  the  simplest."  The 
potassium  permanganate  solution  was  standardized  against 
pure  indigo  prepared  according  to  the  Badischc*  method. 
In  sulfonating  the  pure  indigo,  the  directions  given  by 
Rawson  in  connection  with  his  method  for  determining  in- 
digotin were  followed  so  as  to  make  the  results  comparable. 
The  weight  of  pure  indigo  found  was  calculated  as  per 
cent  of  the  theory. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH   I'OTAShIVM  HvDROXlbK 
EFFECT  OF  TIME  OF  FT.SION  ON  INDliiO  YIELD— The  results 

of  several  experiments  in  which  the  time  of  fusion  was 
made  the  only  variable  factor,  while  the  temperature  and 
ratio  of  pbenylglycine-o-carboxylic  acid  to  potassium  hy- 
droxide remained  constant,  are  given  in  Table  I  and 
graphically  in  Fig.  I.4 


1  Ckrm  JVmm.  51  (188S).  2.V>. 
2Afoodmri.wof.to, 


wUkmI.  lor  i 


J  .Sor.  <>,,*.  InJ..  as  1 1906). 
3  X.  FnxW/wf.  ■  riooei.  121. 

A  The  n.rvc..  ttwn  ;„  ,hi.  artirV  «™  dr..  n  bv  Mr.  O.  H.  Main*  of  thi. 
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Kii;.  1-  Fusion  rcmou-Yicu)  OtKvr. 

r.il.ifoom.NH.cii.  rooH  :  KOlt  -  1  ;s 
itur.-.  270°  C  > 


IVnipvf 


Table  I—  Kirm  or  Vvhi.no  Ft  «ios  : 
Hati..  <  .H,i(  (H>IIi.NHrH,CO;)Ht      KoM  -  1  :H  (0.iri  m  .l*    0  1  mob.). 
Fusion  l<*mpr>rntnrr*  27TK'. 


T  

In  diso 

Purity  of 

FVr  tit 

..f  Fuaion 

<  Iblaincd 

Indicn 

Yirld  of 

No 

Miout.-. 

drams 

Pi-r  noni 

Trwoiy 
62  7 

H 

A  HI.". 

W.02 

2 

1  .13211 

08  0 

to  3 

3  . 

!S 

•i  aw 

:i  7: 3D 

s/,2 

W9 

76  fi 

43  S 

B  . 

,,,, 

2  113.1s 

•Id.  1 

17.  t 

1211 

notion 

00  0 

imo 

This  table  indicates  that  the  maximum  yield  of  indigi 
wus  obtained  when  the  fusion  was  conducted  for  10  min. 
It  appears  that  the  reaction  between  potassium  hydroxide 
and  phenyiglycine-o-carboxylic  acid  proceeds  quite  rapidly, 
so  that  a  longer  fusion  period  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
is  actually  detrimental  so  tar  as  the  yield  of  indigo  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  subsequent  experiments,  therefore,  the  op- 
timum fusion  period  of  10  min.  was  used. 

KFFMT  OF  AMOUNT  OF  POTASSU  M   HYDROXIDE  ll'ON  THI 

yield  of  indigo — The  results  of  fusion  experiments  usins 
different  amounts  of  potassium  hydroxide,  but  keeping  the 
temperature  and  time  of  fusion  constant,  are  recorded  ir 
Tnble  II  and  graphically  in  Fig.  2  (Curve  «). 


T«iu  k  II  Knurr  or  V»rtixo  Amount  or  Poraaaii'M  lit 
97".  k   ill.ul  molr)  (■.Il.iroOHlNHrif.COOH  in  . 

i  tvmperatun-  270't".    Period  of  funun  10  min 


Indigo 

INiritv  of 

IVr  oruT 

Mol.-» 

Ohtain*d 

Induro 

wu  of 

No. 

KOH 

i  :ranii» 

IVr  iwit 

Thrw, 

41 

0 

0 

2 

fi 

2  7i»lfi 

at  7 

?d 

3 

10 

.-,  aMM 

»«..-. 

4  .   .    .  . 

12 

3.38B5 

99.6 

SI. 6 

3  . 

14 

.".ftK93 

H.V. 

fl 

95H 

N6> 

7  

SO 

942fi 

9(5  1 

S7  2 

j 


31 
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• 

P  l^D 

•  »  m       a  jt  if  , 

I— J 

Fia.  2— CojtC«NTHATION  Yll:T.n  Cl  »Tlf) 

The  results  show  that  the  yield  of  indigo  increase*  »l 
firgt  rather  rapidly  with  the  increaw  in  concentration  of 
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ih«  potassium  hydroxide  until  it  reaches  a  maximum.  Al- 
though the  highest  yield  of  indigo  was  obtained  when  20 
moles  potassium  hydroxide  to  1  mole  of  phenylglycine-o- 
rarboxylic  acid  were  used,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent  that 
practically  the  same  yield  was  obtained  when  the  molar 
ratio  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  phenylglycine-o-carboxylie 
acid  was  10: 1,  the  difference  between  the  two  results  being 
so  small  as  hardly  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  higher  concen- 
tration of  potassium  hydroxide.  In  the  following  series  of 
experiments,  16  moles  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  1  mole  of 
phenylglyeinc-o-carboxylie  acid  were,  therefore,  used. 
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ArW  —  Sfl-mtf 

Ki»»,  rt  --Fusion  PBiiioo-YiKiJt  Ciuvk 
>K«tW  of  f.H.(COOH>XH.Cn..COnH  :  KOH  -   1  :  l«i 
lure.  1W  C.i 

EKKKCT  OK  TIME  OK  Kl  WON  OX  IN'UIOO  YIKI.K.  2st>  SEKIES— 

Inasmuch  as  the  previous  determinations  of  the  optimum 
fusion  period  were  carried  out  under  rather  unfavorable 
conditions,  more  especially  as  regards  the  concentration  of 
potassium  hydroxide  (see  Table  1),  it  scented,  therefore, 
desirable  to  repeat  these  experiments  using,  however,  the 
optimum  concentration  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The 
result*  of  these  experiments  are  shown  in  Table  III,  and 
graphically  in  Fig.  3. 

Tabib  III—  Ema  or  Vakyino  Kcmox  I'khiuu  (2nd  SobikaI 
IU.»>  of  C«H.(COOH)NH  C-H,  COOH  :  KOH -1:16  (0.05  ranW-tO  8  molr* 
Kuwrn  u-mprtntiirr  200V. 
Tiiw  Induto  Puriiy of  Hrr  cvin 

of  Kiwion  Obt.bw.1  Imlutn  Y.eld  of 

Minmr.  Otimi  IVr  mot  Thiw> 


V, 
1... 
2.  .  . 
3  .  . 
4... 


10 
15 


.V0O96 
4.7240 


B30 
02.7 


71.8 
668 

.VvO 
35.8 


60  J.7044 

On  comparing  the  results  given  in  Tables  I  and  III,  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  either  case  the  maximum  yield  of 
indigo  was  obtained  when  the  fusion  was  conducted  for 
only  10  min.  This  optimum  fusion  period  was,  therefore, 
used  in  the  subsequent  fusion  experiments  with  potassium 
hydroxide. 

F.KPKOT  OF  TICK   TE M PKKATL RE  OK   KfSION   OX    YIELD  OK 

iN'inoo — The  results  of  fusion  experiments  at  temperatures 
of  240°,  360°,  270°,  290*,  and  300*C.  are  recorded  in  Table 
IV  and  graphically  in  Fig.  4  (Curve  a). 


Taklb  IV — Eptbct  or  Vabt  no  Tbvpbbatcba 

Hatio  of  CJl.(COOH>NH  C-Hi  C«)H  :  KOH  -  I  :  16  (0.O5  n».U- 
Kwrion  period  10  min. 


N... 

1  . 

2 

3... 
4  ,. 
i... 


TrniD. 

V 

280 
270 


i  thUimrd 
(irams 

46726 
6  1234 
:,.si:«(i 

.VOOHfi 
4  ISTli 


Purity  of 

lnduro 
Vnr  wnt 

00  4 

054 
B58 
93.0 

01  3 


0  s  tnolr> 

Prr  Of  ut 
Yield  of 
rin  ry 

70.9 
SO. I 
86.8 
71.8 


It  appears  from  these  results  that  260°C.  is  tlie  optimum 
temperature  for  the  conversion  of  phenylglyeine-o-earboxy- 


lie  acid  into  indigo.  At  higher  temperatures  some  of  the 
iitdoxylic  acid  torined  is  destroyed,  so  that  a  somewhat 
minced  yield  of  indigo  is  obtained. 

Kxpkhimkxts  with  Si)i»n  ii  Hyuhoxiuk 

KKKECT  OK  TIME  OK  Kl  SIOX  OX  IXDUKI  YIKU»--Thf  results 

of  experiments  in  which  the  time  of  heatiii;  was  made  the 
only  variable  factor  an'  given  in  Table  V. 


Tabu:  V     Ktfuioi  Vabtiso  Kr»mv  I'ihii* 
R*i».  ni  fill,iC(i01l;NH  CH-CLMIH  :  X.OH  -  1  :  100.' 

'IVniix'ralunr  270'C 


No 

I... 
2.  . 
3 
« 


Turn- 
.,f  F"«i.<n 
Mimic  - 
5 
16 
30 
till 


lodifto 


INiril>  i,f 


Cram. 
« 
I 

tl 


0.4  mofc-j, 

lVr  n-m 
YirM  ..f 
TV.HV 

146 


It  will  Im-  observed  tlwt  indigo  was  obtained  ouly  iu  Expt. 
2.  Temjiorarily  adopting  15  min.  as  the  optimum  period 
ami  using  this  as  n  basis  for  further  study,  experiments 
were  performed  in  which  the  concentration  of  sodium 
hydroxide  was  the  only  variable  factor.  The  results  ob- 
tained are  given  in  Table  VI  and  graphically  in  Fin.  J 
(Curve  //). 

TAHLt.  X  I — KrruT  or  \  »kiim.  Axorvr  or  Souiih  HvuitoxtUK 


IVr  rrat 
Y»kl  of 
Tb^ry 

3497 
377 


Ku -inn  t.-niiM-r» 

u»  J70f.    IVn«I  t 

f  lu.xm  15 

Indijcu 

Pxinly  of 

No. 

<  )lit>inr<l 

Indurn 

N»OH 

*  irarni, 

Or  n«iii 

03171 

K?.B 

HtViHi 

01 .5 

1  776.3 

«i  a 

4... 

  -1' 

3.68.K 

BIO 

a. .  . 

Jf 

3.aoi5 

B.YB 

« 

4  3510 

040 

4  718.1 

03  4 

1.3330 

U3.1 

In  c 

ounection  with 

these  result*,  it 

will  be 

67.3 


ybserved  that 

within  certain  limits  the  yield  of  indigo  increases  with  the 
increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  sodium  hydroxide,  the 
maximum  yield  being  obtained  when  tlie  molar  ratio  of 
phenylglycine-o-carboxylic  acid  to  sodium  hydroxide  is  1  :.f2. 
This  increase  in  the  yield  of  indigo  with  the  increase  in  the 
concentration  of  alkali  was  also  found  to  be  true  iu  the 
case  of  potassium  hydroxide  (see  Table  II  and  Fig.  2. 
Curve  «).  With  sodium  hydroxide,  however,  the  conversion 
of  phenylglycine-o-carlmxylic  acid  proceeds  much  more 
slowly  than  with  potassium  hydroxide  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Although  it  may  appear  that  a  much  higher  molar 
concentration  of  sodium  hydroxide  than  potassium 
hydroxide  is  necessary  to  get  tlie  maximum  yield  of  indigo, 
nevertheless,  weight  for  weight,  tlte  difference  is  not  very 
great,  more  especially  as  ordinary  C.  P.  potassium 
hydroxide  usually  assays  about  80  per  cent  KOH, 
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an  ordinary  sodium  hydroxide  will  assay  about  95  per  cent 
NaOH. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TEMPERATIRE  ON  THE  YIELD  OF  INDIGO — 

Using  the  optimum  concentration  of  sodium  hydroxide  al- 
ready determined  and  keeping  the  time  constant,  experi- 
ments were  performed  at  different  temperatures.  The 
results  obtained  are  tabulated  in  Table  VII  and  shown 
graphically  in  Fig.  4  (Curve  6). 

Tablb  VII—  Errccr  or  Vakyiku  Tmrtmipn 

1  :  3i  I0.U.\  mole  -  16 


Hallo  of  C.H.(COOH)NHCH.-COOH  :  N11OH 
mulcn).    Tim**.  15  min. 

Fuirian                Indico  l^irity  of 

Ti-rof«T»tur*        Obtained  Indigo 

No.                     *C.                   GrniDB  IVr  m-nt 

1                        230                   1.9329  04  3 

2                        2fiO                  3  3097  97  0 

3                        270                   4  7183  93  4 

4                        2*0                  4.4239  02..'. 


IVr  ront 
V»M  €,( 
Throry 
27  8 
.Ml  3 
673 
62,.'. 
49.3 


From  these  results  it  appears  that  270°C.  is  the  optimum 
temperature  for  the  preparation  of  indigo  from  phenyl- 
glyeine-o-carboxylic  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide. 

determination  of  the  optimim  time — Inasmuch  as  the 
experiments  already  made  in  this  connection  were  of  rather 
a  preliminary  nature  (Table  V),  several  additional  ex- 
periments were  performed  under  more  favorable  experi- 
mental conditions,  more  especially  as  regards  temperature 
and  concentration  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  are  Riven  in  Table  VIII  and  grnphicallv 
in  Fig.  5. 

Tablb  VIII-  Errtn  o»  Vahyinu  Tim*  or  thk  liiiau.s 

Ratio  of  r.H.ifdon  NHrHrrooH  :  N..OII  -  1  :  32  ;oa>        :  j.« 

mol..«).    IVmnt-rBturc,  270T, 

Tin*-  Induro  Purity  r.f  IVr  mil 

of  Fuuon  Ohluii.ml  lr.duro  Yield  of 

No.                Miiiuu-s  (irsuiit  IVr  rrni  Tlnt.ry 

1                          10  4(U!fi  •<    ..  i-t 

2                       15  4  7183  93  4  in  t 

3                         30  5.5022  82  .'1  09  3 

4                         AO  4  HMO  64  0 

.'.                      120  2.7649  HIVs  »l 

6                      1*4)  2  <5tM  S4  9  i  s 


:±tt 


itt  lit  fit  ai 


32.  Tw»- 


to  sv   40   m   *e   ic  n> 

ft/If*  Prt,*J    ft.r<*t»i 

Flo.  5--K1  Mos  riitmn  Vii;i.[i  Oi'RW: 
(Ratio  of  CH.ifooil  iMI.ril,  moil  :  NaOll  1 
periuutv.  270'  I',) 

From  these  results  it  enn  be  seen  that  the  maximum  yield 
if  indigo  was  obtained  when  the  experiment  wils  conducted 
for  30  tnin.  A  longer  period  was  not  only  unnecessary  but 
quito  undesirable. 

Inasmuch  as  the  results  obtained  seemed  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  I/'vinstein,1  several  experiment*  were  carried 
out  following  the  procedure  suggested  by  Levinstein.  How- 
ever,  all  of  the  experiments  gave  negative  results,  no  indigo 
at  all  being  obtained.  This  result  was  to  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  low  proportion  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  tlu- 
phenylglycine-o-carbovvlie  acid  and  the  Iouk  heating  period 
(See  Tables  VI,  VIII.'  Fig.  2.  Curve      and  Fig.  5). 

■  /.or  rit. 


Experiments  with  Mixtures  of  Potasnii-m  and  I^irn'M 
Hydroxides 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  somewhat  better  yields  of  indigo 
were  obtained  with  potassium  hydroxide  than  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  experiments  were  carried  out  with  different 
mixtures  of  these  two  alkalies,  in  the  hope  of  getting  higher 
yields  of  indigo  than  were  obtained  with  the  pure  alkalies. 
The  results  of  two  series  of  experiments  utilizing  two  dif- 
ferent mixtures  of  potassium  and  sodium  hydroxide*  are 
given  in  Table  IX,  and  are.  illustrated  graphically  in  Fig. 
2,  Curves  b  and  e. 

Table  IX — Errwrr  or  Vahyi.su  Anot  vt  or  Alkali  MixTcar. 

'1  73  t  (0.05  moH  of  C4ir,(COOH).NH  ("1UCOOH  wore  used  in  «ach  < 
rot-nt.    Fuaton  Muiiwrmiirn.  270*C.    IVrind  of  f union.  10  rain 

Mok-a                Indigo  Purity  of  Prr  win 

of  Alkali            Obtained  Indico  Yield  of 

Minurr              Grama  Percent  Th«<r\ 
s„                                   2  K0H  :  1  NaOH 

\.\                      fi                  2  6684  44.2  ISO 

2                         8                   2  8620  91.  5  39  9 

3                        10                  4.2316  93.6  60S 

4                        12                  4  4825  96  6  63  9 

3                        14                   3.1433  96.3  75  6 

6                       SO                  5.3912  93  7  81  * 

1  KOH :  1  NaOH 

1                .         o                  0.6317  34  2  3  I 

2                         8                   1.5867  22.1  J 

3...                    10                  3  580'.  46.4  23.3 

4                        12                  4.6374  76.3  34  0 

3                       20                   18853  98  4  73  3 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  results  given  in  these  tables 
that,  while  the  aim  was  not  entirely  realized,  nevertheless 
much  better  yields  were  obtained  than  with  sodium  hydroxide 
alone  under  similar  conditions.  However,  inasmuch  as  the 
results  indicated  that  the  yield  of  indigo  obtained  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  potassium  hydroxide  present  in  the 
alkali  mixture,  no  further  experiments  were  carried  out 
aloDg  this  line. 

Sum  mart 

A  study  of  the  fusion  of  phenylglycine-o-earboxylic  a<  ,.i 
with  potassium  hydroxide,  sodium  hydroxide,  and  various- 
mixtures  of  these  two  alkalies  has  been  made,  and  the 
optimum  conditions  lor  carrying  out  this  reaction  have 
been  determined. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  potassium  hydroxide 
as  the  condensing  agent  indicate  that  260" C.  is  the  optimum 
fusion  temperature,  10  min.  the  optimum  fusion  period,  and 
12  to  Id  moles  potassium  hydroxide  to  1  mole  plienyl- 
glycine-o-carboxylie  acid,  the  optimum  fusion  mixture. 

Using  sodium  hydroxide  as  the  condensing  agent.  270 "C. 
has  been  found  to  be  the  optimum  temperature,  25  to  :tu 
min.  the  optimum  time,  and  28  to  32  moles  sodium 
hydroxide  to  1  mole  pheiiylglycino-o-carboxylie  acid  f' ■>■ 
optimum  mixture. 

Potassium  hydroxide  has  been  found  to  give  liigher  yields 
of  indigo  than  sodium  hydroxide. 

Mixtures  of  these  two  alkalies  give  better  yields  of  indig" 
than  sodium  hydroxide  alone,  the  yield  increasing  with  the 
increase  of  the  ratio  of  potassium  hydroxide  with  renpect 
to  the  sodium  hvdroxide. 


The  zinc  dust  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  by  12  plants, 

showetl  an  increase  in  1920  as  compared  with  1919  of 
over  70  per  cent,  in  both  quantity  and  value. 

ZINC  DUST  PRODUCED  IN  1919-1920 

Valui-  Avrr»t. 

Quantity                H-m-d  Pri« 

Short                    on  p*r  Lr~ 

Ton«                   Sain  Crntt 
1919 

Prepared  "blur-  powaW             4.083                 $601.36*  ♦.« 

"Atumtud"    line    duitt     ....  2.515                    5S4.S94  10.4 

1920 

Pr«i>arrd  "blue  powdrr"  9.0RR               $2,009,117  11.1 

"Atomitrd"   iIik    dun               2.2T3                   512.833  11.3 
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The  Electrolytic  Production  of  Sodium  and  Potassium  Permanganates 

from  Ferromanganese  " 

By  Robert  K.  Wilson,  W.  Grcnvillu  Horsch,  and  Morrill  A.  Vouti 

CAMBUIIME,  JlASSACHUSBTTS 


This  paper  deals  with  the  formation  of  permanganates 
by  the  electrolytic  method,  in  which  bars  of  ierronianganese 
serve  aw  anodes  in  a  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium 
carbonate  or  hydroAide.  The  manganese  is  oxidized  to  the 
heptavaleot  state,  forming  permanganate  directly  in  solu- 


The  experiments  herein  recorded  owe  their  origin  to  the 
demand  which  arose  during  the  war  for  a  very  pure  grade 
of  sodium  permanganate.  Of  the  possible  methods  of 
producing  sodium  permanganate,  this  electrolytic  method 
undoubtedly  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  yield  the  chemically 
pure  salt  directly,  since  the  only  soluble  contaminating 
substance  is  carbonate  (or  hydroxide)  and  this  is  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  the  electrolysis,  which  may  even  be  carried 
to  the  point  of  forming  permanganic,  acid.  Tliis  is  an 
important  consideration  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  purify- 
ing sodium  permanganate  made  by  the  customary  chemical 


A  brief  summary  of  the  investigations  carried  out  by  the 
authors  during  the  war  has  already  been  published.''  Since 
then,  the  authors  have  been  interested  to  extend  the  study 
of  this  process  in  two  respects — first,  to  study  further  the 
production  of  sodium  pennangannte  in  order  to  determine 
the  optimum  conditions  more  precisely  and,  if  possible,  to 
eliminate  certain  difficulties  in  its  technical  application, 
and,  second,  to  make  a  careful  comparative  study  of  the 
process  aa  applied  to  the  production  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. Incidentally,  many  of  the  previous  solium 
permanganate  experiments  have  been  repeated  in  order  that 
directly  comparable  results  miu'lit  he  obtained  with  the  same 
anodes.  Both  carbonate  and  hydroxide  volution.*  were  used 
aa  anolytes.  A  totnl  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
carefully  controlled  runs  were  made,  each  run  having  a 
duration,  on  the  average,  of  5  hrs.  A  few  run*  were  made 
which  lasted  continuously  from  7  to  10  days. 

Very  little  work  has  been  published  on  the  production  of 
permanganates  electrolytically  from  ferromanganese.  A 
bibliography  up  to  1919  is  Riven  in  an  article  by  Thomp- 
son,4 who  produced  potassium  permanganate  in  a  350-amp. 
cell  which  showed  a  current  efficiency  in  K2CO3  anolyte  of 
about  17  per  cent  at  40°.  A  higher  efficiency  would  have 
been  obtained  with  better  diaphragm.*.  The  anodes  used  by 
Thompson  contained  75  per  cent  Mn,  lti.7  per  cent  Fe.  fi.l 
per  cent  ('.  and  small  amounts  of  Si  and  P,  ami  did  not 
show  passivity  under  the  conditions  mentioned.  At  tem- 
peratures much  above  •lO",  an  insulating  coating  of  oxides 
formed  which  prevented  the  production  of  permanganate. 
Thompson  believes  that  the  anodic  behavior,  as  regards 
formation  of  insulating  scale,  is  affected  by  small  changes 
in  the  relative  amounts  of  iron  and  manganese  in  t lie  anode. 

While  this  manuscript  was  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion, an  article  by  Henke  and  Brown5  appeared.  These 
authors  worked  with  hydroxide  electrolytes  exclusively,  and 
their  experiments  differed  from  those  by  the  present  authors 
in  that  no  diaphragm  was  used  and  calcium  hydroxide  was 
added  to  the  sodium  hydroxide  electrolyte.  The  calcium 
hydroxide  apparently  formed  a  film  over  the  platinum 
cathode  which  acted  as  a  diaphragm.    Their  experiment* 

•  Rrrpimt  Jiin«-  22.  IV2I. 

•  r*iiMi*h«'(t  r%  Oin1r»bn»inn  No.  39  from  tin-  Hrju-nrrh  Lnhnrutory  of 
Apptlryi  C'ht'HuMrr  (if  thr  MnspachunrtUi  Iti*tiiut«-  of  TVrhifcoloiry. 

'WiUun  »nd  Hnrwh.  Tran*   Am  FJt.lr^htm  S<*  ,  jj  OSIDl.  371. 

•  r'rVm.  M.t  Fn„  ,  ai  riOTO),  flSfl 

•  J  rhVr  Chrm    14  U020V  SOB 


showed  that  the  curreut  efficiency  increases  with  the  current 
density  and  diminishes  with  rising  temperature,  and  that 
the  curve  of  current  efficiency  against  base  concentration 
has  a  decided  minimum. 

Arr.vRATi  s 

Kxcept  as  otherwise  noted,  the  electrolyse*  were  earned 
out  in  a  cell  which  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  glass  jar  (12.5 
cm.  in  diameter  by  15  cm.  high),  containing  within  it  a 
porous  porcelain  cup  (5  cm.  in  diameter  by  12.5  cm.  high  I 
which  served  as  a  diaphragm.  In  this  cell  were  placed  the 
two  electrodes,  the  cathode  (of  ltf-gagc  sheet  iron,  3  em.  by 
15  cm.)  being  within  the  cup,  and  the  ferromanganese  anode 
standing  in  the  jar  outside,  and  about  3  cm.  away  from 
the  cup.  The  freshly  cast  anodes  had  the  dimensions  2.5 
cm.  square  by  15  cm.  in  height.  Electrical  contact  with  the 
anode  was  made  by  clamping  a  strip  of  brass,  carrying  a 
binding  post,  against  a  freshly  ground  surface  near  the  top. 

cells  (usually  six)  were  operated  simultaneously, 
connected  in  series  across  a  source  of  direct  current. 
The  circuit  also  contained  an  ammeter,  a  copj>er  coulometer. 
and  a  rheostat.  Provision  was  made  for  connecting  a  volt- 
meter across  any  individual  cell.  Headings  of  these  several 
instruments  furnished  the  electrical  data. 

The  temperature  of  each  cell  was  determined  by  reading 
a  mercurial  thermometer  placed  in  the  anolyte  not  far  from 
the  anode.  In  most  of  the  experiments  the  temperature  wiu 
controlled  by  placing  the  whole  row  of  cells  in  a  long  water 
bath  maintained  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  tlmt 
desired  within  the  cells,  and  by  inserting  in  each  anolyte  a 
cooling  coil  made  of  glass,  the  How  of  water  through  whic'i 
could  he  adjusted  to  compensate  for  irregular  heating  in 
any  particular  cell. 

PttOiKI'lRK 

A  typical  electrolytic  run  was  conducted  in  the  following 
manner:  Kaeh  of  the  cell*  of  a  series  was  tilled  with 
anolyte.  the  porous  cups  tilled  with  catholyte  and  place  I  in 
the  respective  cells,  the  electrodes  inserted,  and  cicatrical 
connections  made.  This  was  done  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  the  circuit  was  closed  immediately  atterward  in  order 
to  avoid  inter-dilTusion  of  anolyte  and  catholyte,  which 
usually  differed  from  each  other  in  composition.  During 
the  run,  the  electrolyte  wa*  stirred  occasionally,  and  the 
temiN'rature  was  observed  immediately  thereafter.  The  How 
of  cooling  water  wns  adjusted  to  keep  the  temperature  con- 
stunt  within  3"  or  4°C.  The  current  was  kept  constant 
throughout  the  run  to  within  about  1  per  cent.  The  usual 
length  of  run  was  5  hrs.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  electrol- 
ysis the  anodes,  cooling  coils,  and  porous  cups  were  re- 
moved, and  the  adhering  anolyte  was  washed  into  the  main 
solution  with  distilled  water.  The  catholyte  always  was 
discarded,  and  care  was  taken  to  avoid  getting  any  of  it  into 
the  anolyte. 

In  caws  where  the  "  material efficiency  of  the  anode 
was  to  be  determined,  the  weights  of  the  anode  before  ami 
after  the  run  were  obtained.  To  insure  uniform  condition*, 
the  anode  was  treated  after  each  electrolysis  with  a  2  per 
cent  solution  of  acetic  acid  containing  sufficient  hydrogen 
peroxide  to  cause  the  rapid  removal  of  the  manganese 
dioxide  coating.  The  anodes  were  kept  in  this  solution  .jus! 
long  enough  to  give  a  clean,  metallic  surface,  after  whic'i 
they  were  rinsed  with  water  and  dried  at  100°. 

The  gain  plates  of  the  copper  coiilometer  wen  washi-d 
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first  with  dim il led  water,  then  with  alcohol,  dried  by  burn- 
ing the  latter,  and  weighed.  The  gain  in  weight  gave  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  quantity  of  eleetrieity  passed 
through  each  cell. 

The  amount  of  peiniauguiiatc  produced  during  the  run 
was  obtained  by  a  calculation  based  on  the  total  weight  of 
the  anolyte  and  the  analysis  of  a  weighed  sample  of  the 
latter.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sample  which  was  representa- 
tive, the  anolyte  was  stirred  thoroughly  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  30  tnin.  After  the  small  amount  of  simile 
liad  nettled,  the  sample  was  pipetted  from  the  clear  super- 
natant solution. 

The  method  of  analyzing  for  permanganate  was  to  wash 
the  weighed  sample  (about  2  g.l  into  a  300-cc.  Mask,  <lilute 
to  about  100  ce.,  acidify  with  glaeial  acetic  acid,  add  an 
excess  of  potassium  iodide  solution,  and  titrate  with  sodium 
thiosulfate,  using  starch  as  an  indicator.  In  base  solutiuns 
where  some  manganate  undoubtedly  was  present  with  the 
(MTtnaJiganatc,  the  calculation  was  still  made  in  terms  of 


The  total  base  content  was  determined  in  another  sample 
by  adding  an  excess  of  standard  sulfuric  acid,  and  a  slight 
excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  reduce  tlie  |iennanganate, 
after  which  a  titration  was  made  with  standard  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  using  methyl  orange  indicator.  A  blank 
teat  of  the  acidity  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  was  made, 
and  the  amount  of  acid  used  up  during  the  reduction  of  the 
permanganate  by  the  H.O.'  was,  of  course,  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  calculation. 

•  2MnO.  +  5Hr<>,  +6U  -2Mo  i  .'O,  4  SH-O 
Kksu.th  ANl>  CAU'ILATIONS 

Oh.NKH.vi.  i.iscissios— The  main  reaction  which  takes 
place  in  the  cell  as  a  whole  may  lie  represented  by  the 
equation : 

Mn-4OII-r-3H,0-MnO,  +  :  lh 
Tin*  is  accompanied  by  tlie  passage  of  7  faradays  of  elec- 
tricity.   At  the  cathode  the  only  reaction  is  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen. 

In  addition  to  the  oxidation  of  Mn  to  MnO„  a  number 
of  other  reactions  always  take  place  at  the  anode.  The 
principal  side  reactions  are  the  formation  of  oxides  of 
manganese,  iron,  and  perhaps  silicon  and  carbon,  and  the 
evolution  of  oxygen.    (Iu  strongly  alkaline  solutions  some 

MnO,  is  also  formed.)  The  mixture  of  the  three  metallic 
oxides  is  deposited  as  a  sludge.  Considerable  oxygen  was 
evolved  in  all  the  runs  made. 

The  current  used  np  in  these  side  reactions  represents  the 
degree  of  inefficiency  of  the  process.  There  is  little  chance 
of  being  able  to  oxidize  the  manganese  of  the  anode  without 
simultaneously  oxidizing  its  other  constituents.  Conse- 
quently, the  losses  might  be  divided  into  two  classes-  -those 
theoretically  avoidable  and  those  probably  unavoidable. 
The  evolution  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  manganese 
dioxide  belong  to  the  former;  the  other  side  reactions  men- 
tioned, to  the  hitter.  In  this  paper,  however,  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  current  efficiency  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  passage  of  one  faraday  would  produce,  in  a  perfect 
electrolytic  process,  one-seventh  of  a  mole  of  permanganate. 

Current  efficiency  is  influenced  mainly  by  variations  iu 
four  factors,  namely,  anode  composition,  electrolyte,  tem- 
perature, and  current  density.  These  are  considered  below 
in  the  order  named.    Besides  the  current  efficiency,  the  cell 


voltage,  material  efficiency  of  the  anode,  and  the  energy 
consumption  per  unit  weight  of  product  also  are  influenced 
by  thesM'  four  factors.  1  lie  voltage,  and  consequently  the 
energy  consumption,  may  Ik-  affected  somewhat  by  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  cathode  is  composed,  as  a  result  of  the 
change  in  hydrogen  overvoltage  thereby  produced.  This 
effect  is  relatively  small,  however,  and  practical  considera- 
tions limit  the  choice  to  iron. 

Material  efficiency  i?  taken  as  the  per  cent  of  anode 
manganese  which  is  converted  to  permanganate.  This 
quantity  is  not  easily  determined  with  precision,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  reproducing  the  same  anode  conditions  be- 
fore and  after  a  run,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  loss 
in  weight.  Thus,  there  i»  no  way,  apparently,  of  removing 
the  coating  which  always  collects  on  the  anode  without  also 
removing  a  small  amount  of  the  metal;  sometimes  solution 
is  absorbed  by  the  anode  as  a  result  of  its  porosity,  and 
this  changes  its  apparent  weight  on  drying;  finally,  even 
with  physical  conditions  at  their  best,  there  exists  the 
mathematical  disadvantage  that  the  difference  between 
initial  and  tinal  weights  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  1  g., 
while  the  weight  of  the  anode  itself  was  about  800  g.,  so 
t  lutt  errors  of  weighing  were  highly  magnified. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  however,  fairly  concordant 
values  were  obtained  by  treating  the  anode  after  each  run 
in  the  manner  described  above.  The  results  obtained  in 
carbonate  solutions  showed  better  concordance  than  those 
in  base  solutions. 


of  axook  composition— The  anodes  used  in 
these  experiments  were  made  by  casting  ferromanganese  in 
graphite  molds,  the  castings  being  cooled  slowly  over  a 
period  of  15  hrs.  by  burying  them  in  asbestos-magnesia 
|towdcr  while  they  were  still  at  a  red  heat.  Unless  this 
precaution  was  taken,  the  castings  cracked  spontaneously. 
Tsing  this  method,  however,  it  was  found  possible  to  cast 
alloys  containing  manganese  to  the  extent  of  95  per  cent.' 

The  most  important  variable  in  the  composition  of  the 
anode  is  the  ratio  of  manganese  to  iron  present.  The  effect 
of  varying  the  manganese  content  of  the  ferromanganese 
was  studied  in  this  laboratory,1  electrolyses  being  conducted 
with  anodes  containing  from  60  to  04  j>er  cent  manganese 
The  anolyte  was  12  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  solution 
(previously  found  to  give  almut  the  optimum  results),  and 
the  eatholyte  was  8  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  solution. 

Tint.it  1  —  Kokt  or  Variations  in  Anodh  CuiiroamoK  on  Ccmefht 
KmriBNir.  Voitagk.  asd  Kxxnu 
Initial  anolyte,  12  per  cent  (  I  3  V>  N»s"Oi  > 
Temperature.  25l  C\ 


Current  deniity.  10  amp  .«|.dm 


{'onatitnent*  c 

>t  Anode 

Current 

Oil 

Porn 

•  nl 

Kffiricnry 

Mn 

Si 

c 

F« 

IV  r  wnt 

Volm*. 

KwHr'K 

60.2 

207 

iM 

.it  a 

10.14 

563 

71.9 

704 

1  ss 

4  9.1 

■-•2  s 

28.0 

584 

37.6 

753 

0  84 

59N 

18.0 

34.0 

S9B 

233 

HO  4 

1 62 

a.53 

14  4 

as7 

593 

30.1 

W.2 

1 « 

2*5 

67 

453 

.'.57 

162 

S'4.4 

0.68 

r,.m 

00 

30.1 

618 

16.1 

The  current  density  was  9  to  10  amp.  per  sq.  dm.;  tempera- 
ture, 25,C. ;  the  results  are  given  in  Table  I  and  are  shown 
graphically  in  Fig  1.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  that 
the  percentages  of  silicon  and  of  carbon  are  nearly  the 
same  in  all  the  electrodes,  the  small  differences  probably 
being  insufficient  to  produce  a  noticeable  effect  on  tbe 
resnlts.   The  percentage  of  iron,  therefore,  increased  as  that 

■  The  ranting  frnr.-Kn  conaUtcd  nimpty  in  heating  the  alloy  in  a  graphite 
rmeiUlo  in  ah  .'leetne  furnupv  of  the  reei«tant  type  and  pouring  the  melt  directly 
into  the  open  mold.    Kor  the  2  S  cm.  X  2.5  em.  X  1 5  em.  electrode*,  no  aearcn. 

ary  In  order  to  caat  large  bare  (4  cm.  X  12  5  cm.  X  100  em  ) 


of  HO  per  rent  manganeae  content,  Dr  C.  J  Fink  (who  gave  aauatance.  in  tfc 
phaae  of  the  war  pnAlcm)  .bowed  that  it  wa.  neceaaary  to  employ  Btiindnio 
«»  ■  .cavenger  during  the  melting  and  aluo  juat  before  pouring. 


.Thc-I,.,  A  J  Ifartaoog.  M  I  T.  1030. 
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of  manganese,  diminished.  The  ratio  of  manganese  to  iron 
in  the  anode  lias  a  marked  effect  on  the  current  efficiency, 
the  latter  increasing  with  increase  in  this  ratio,  as  would 
be  predicted.  An  experiment  with  spiegel  iron  (about  10 
per  cent  Mn)  showed  practically  zero  yield  of  per- 
manganate. The  effect  on  cell  voltage  is  small.  There  is, 
however,  a  definite  upward  trt-n  1  in  the  voltage  curve  with 
increase  in  the  manganese  content.  Since  the  dilution  of 
manganeec  with  iron  ought  to  decrease  rather  than  increase 
the  tendency  of  the  manganese  to  form  permanganate,  the 
slight  increase  in  cell  voltage  as  the  manganese  content  in- 
creases appears  to  he  due  to  a  cliange  in  overvoltage.  The 
increase  in  current  efficiency,  then,  apparently  is  due  to  the 
combined  effect  of  two  factors,  117.,  the  higher  concentra- 
tion of  manganese  in  the  anode  and  the  higher  oxygen  over- 
voltage. 

The  highest  concentration  of  manganese  which  is  readily 
obtainable  commercially  is  80  per  cent.  Higher  concentra- 
tions are  occasionally  obtainable,  but  usually  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  expensive  "  thermit  "  process.  The  additional 
cost  for.  say.  05  per  cent  manganese  as  against  80  per  cent 
would  more  than  offset  the  gain  in  production,  for,  although 
the  current  efficiency  increases  from  40  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent,  the  energy  consumption  is  reduced  only  from  20  to  18 
kw.hr.  per  kg. 

Besides  being  more  costly,  the  alloys  of  high  manganese 
content  have  the  mechanical  disadvantage  of  being  much 
more  brittle.  Hence,  commercial  ferrnmanganese  was  em- 
ployed in  the  present  investigation  (except  for  the  work 
by  Mr.  Hartsook  just  described),  the  composition  being 
approximately 

Por  rent 

Mn  7.1 

:::  ^ 

G   (uy  diffcre rice?  (V"» 

A  small  amount  of  work  also  was  done  to  show  the  effect 
of  adding  other  metals  to  the  ferroniangancse.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  small  percentage  of  copper  had  an  unnotieeable 
effect  on  the  current  efficiency.  Cobalt,  when  present  to  the 
extent  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  reduced  the  efficiency  practically 
to  zero. 

ETFF.it  of  axolvtf.  (  o \i  i  < i.-iTi. »\  Iii  ueneral.  it  may  Ik- 
stated  that  suitable  initial  anolytes  are  the  solutions  of  any 


salts  which  hydrolv/.e  to  give  a  hanic  reaction.  Thus,  in 
some  unpublished  work  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Ix.velace  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  it  was  found  that  with  sodium  acetate 
solution  a  current  efficiency  of  .'12  per  cent  could  be  ob- 
tained. Borax  solution  gave  35  per  cent  and  disodium 
phosphate  22  per  cent.  I'sing  ammonium  carbamate  solu- 
tion, the  authors  wi  re  able  to  obtain  fair  yields  provided 
the  temperature  was  kept  low  (around  10"l\).  At  room 
temperature,  ammonium  permanganate  decomposes  rapidly. 

In  the  practical  production  of  sodium  or  potassium  per- 
manganate, it  is  desirable  to  use  the  solution  of  a  Bait,  the 
anion  of  which  will  be  eliminated  automatically,  if  possible, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  electrolysis.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  employing  the  carbonate  or  hydroxide  of 
the  alkali  metal,  which  also  has  the  advantage  of  being 
cheaper  than  any  of  the  other  possibilities.  The  present 
work  is  concerned  chiefly  with  experiments  with  these  two 
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3.26 
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28.5 
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367 

KMnOi 

36  1 
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465 

31.3 
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28.3 
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26.4 
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28.5 
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5  1 
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KlO.  2 — VABIATION  OF  ClRRKfT  ErFlCIENCT,  V0I.TAOE.  AH! 
CoNHlMITIOX  WITH  CONCENTRATION  IN  I'D  EE  CABBONATC 
Ti  Mi'EIUTtrKE.  25*  C.    CD..  7.5  AMP.  I'KB  S<j.  DM. 

•The  current  density  tn  runs'recoTded  in  this  and  the  following  aection 
waa  rMiruated  on  the  aanumption  that  the  front  (ace  and  o  no-half  the  two 
side  faicii  of  the  anode  were  active.  In  ether  word*,  with  an  anode  of  equare 
«r-.**  aection.  the  active  mirface  was  taken  at>  approximately  twice  the  mjb- 


UM  teiM)  area  <■(  the  fnco  toward  the  cathode.  •  Thi»  wa»  justified  by  th*  appear- 
ance of  the  anode  alter  elertrolyaia  While  thia  method  of  calculation  mny 
not  be  very  accurate,  it  doe.  not  alter  the  rrlalitt  ma»nitude  of  re*ulta 
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Vi»IOC»     CONCENTRATION-!*     PoSTAlNINO     VaHIOIS     AMOUNTS  OF 

SoDiru  Cammnath  Ciiiei.Kn  Xumukjlh  Inpratu  Mhui.  Con- 
crntbatkin  or  Cahuonate.    Tempkbati  BE,  i'^*  TO  2."  :  C. 

The  effect  of  varying  the  concentration  of  pure  carbonate 
anolytes  is  shown  by  the  results  given  in  Table  II,  which 
are  also  presented  in  graphical  form  in  Fig.  2.' 

Although  the  results  with  potassium  carbonate  are  not 
aa  uniform  as  could  be  desired,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
general  character  of  the  curves.  The  variations  in  voltage 
between  the  different  solutions  are  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  variations  in  their  conductivity.  Thus,  potassium 
carbonate  always  has  a  higher  conductivity  than  a  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  of  the  same  molal  concentration,  and 
potassium  carbonate  solutions  have  a  maximum  of  con- 
ductivity at  about  3.1  molal,  which  agrees  fairly  well  with 
the  location  of  the  minimum  of  the  voltage  curve  in  Fig.  2. 
It  should  be  noted  that  for  minimum  energy  consumption  at 
25T.,  one  should  employ  2.1. V  carbonate  solutions.  This 
is  practically  saturation  for  sodium  carbonate.  The  energy 
consumption  was  calculated  in  each  case  from  the  actual 
voltage  and  the  corresponding  current  efficiency  as  taken 
from  the  curve. 

It  wan  found  that  the  carbonate  electrolyte  (aa  compared 
with  the  hydroxide)  gives  the  purest  product — uneon- 
taminated  with  manganate — at  the  best  efficiencies  and  for 
the  least  expenditure  of  power.  Hence,  this  electrolyte  i« 
recommended  for  technical  operation. 

The  results  with  hydroxide  anolytes,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  clearly  why  such  solutions  me  unsuited  to  technical 
operation,  and  exhibit  phenomena  whioh  are  very  interest- 
ing from  a  purely  electrochemical  viewpoint.  With  concen- 
trations of  sodium  hydroxide  solutions  ranging  from  about 
0.1  .V  to  8.V,  it  was  found  that  the  current  efficiency-con- 
centration curve  passed  through  a  sharp  minimum5  at  about 
0.531  when  the  current  density  was  7.5  amp.  per  sq.  dm. 
A  series  of  experiments'  in  which  the  gas  evolved  at  the 
anode  was  measured  and  analysed  showed  that  the  low 
efficiency  near  the  minimum  was  due  to  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  current  going  to  oxygen  evolution.  If  carbonate 
was  present  in  addition  to  hydroxide,  the  only  effect  on  thin 
curve  was  to  raise  it  as  a  whole  without  changing  its  general 
V-ghape.    The  amount  of  raising  was  greater  the  higher 

1  S>r  ar*ond  mhimn.  paw*  765. 

'  In  simitar  elect rolyara  vhrrc  anode*  of  fcrrnehrnnliim  were  oxldlnfd 
In  rhrnmi*- aeid  in  alkaline  solution  n  p;mUar  minimum  wu  found  at  certain 
flnnrrntralinna  of  hydroiide.  (t'npiihluihod  tlieaia  bv  R  R  Hi.lgwnv.  M  IT, 
IWri  ■ 

•Theali  by  M.  M.  Whilaker.  M.  I.  T..  1920. 


the  carbonate  concentration.  This  is  brought  out  by  Fig.  3, 
plotted  from  the  data  of  Table  III.  These  V-shaped  curve* 
were  obtained  with  potassium  as  well  as  sodium  hydroxide, 
the  curves  for  the  respective  hydroxides  being  nearly,  but 
not  exactly,  coincident,  It  seemed  probable,  there/ore,  that 
the  effect  was  due  to  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
hydroxyl-ion  concentration;  and  the  results  have  been 
plotted  accordingly  with  OH  concentrations  as  abscissae. 
The  OH  concentration  was  calculated  from  the  degree  of 
dissociation  based  on  conductivity  data.    Fig.  4  shows  the 
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results  for  pure  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxi.les.  The 
two  sets  of  data  for  this  curve  are  given  in  Table  IV.  In 
each  run,  the  hydroxide  concentration  was  kept  sensibly 
constant  by  adding  the  proper  amount  of  concentrated 
caustic  solution  at  small,  regular  time  intervals  (about  20 
min.).  The  impossibility  of  accomplishing  this  accurately 
is  probably  responsible  for  the  unusually  large  deviations 
observed  in  these  experiments. 

Certain  theories  as  to  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
minimum  point  and  peculiar  shape  of  these  curves  are 
being  tested  out,  and  will  probably  form  the  basis  of  a  later 
article. 

Tabu  IV— Kutin  or  Kirnmisra  »mi  l'caa  Htdkuxiuk  Solitiobi 
ah  Akoittm 
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Fin.  5 — Viinnos  or  Current  ErriciEscr,  Voltaic  and  Ksr.ur.v 

CONSUMPTION     WITH     TtMMlHVTI  lit.       A-MILYTRK  K:COj.      14  PKK 

cent,  NaiCOi.  12  Pni  cent;  C.  l>..  6  to  0  Aiip.  per  Sq.  Dm. 

KFFErT  OF  TEMPERATI'RE — The  effect  of  variation  in  tem- 
pera-iure  upon  current  efficiency,  voltage,  and  energy  con- 
sumption is  shown  graphically  in  the  plot  in  Fig.  5  (rlata 
in  Table  V).  These  experiments  were  made  with  carbonate 
solution  (K.CO,  and  Na,CO,)  for  anolyte,  since  carbonate 
was  found  to  be  the  best  anolyte  for  commercial  use,  and 
gave  no  peculiar  variations  as  did  hydroxide  solutions.  All 


the  runs  were  of  5  hrs.  duration,  with  an  anodic  current 
density  of  6  to  9  amp.  per  s<|.  dm.  Each  result  in  the 
table  represents  the  average  for  six  cells  in  series,  except  at 
40°  where  'liree  cells  were  operated  for  NaMnO,  and  three 
for  K-Mn0,.  The  anolyte  concentrations  were  14  and  12 
per  cent  potassium  and  so  hum  carbonate,  respectively.  The 
variation  in  current  density  was  due  to  differences  in  size 
of  electrodes.  As  will  be  seen  later,  variation  of  current 
density  between  these  limit*  has  little  effect  on  current 
efficiency. 
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>  KirrptioniUy  high  for  no  roc  unknown  reason  and  h*DC*  oot  plotted 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  current  efficiency  and  cell 
voltage  are  reduced  as  the  temperature  increases.  The  cell 
voltage  is  lower  chiefly  because  of  the  lessened  resistance 
of  the  solution,  but  the  oxygen  overvoltage  is  also  less  at 
high  temperature.  This  latter  lowering  and  the  more  rapid 
decomposition  of  permanganate  at  high  temperatures  are 
responsible  for  the  decrease  in  efficiency  as  the  temperature 
increases,  the  former  being  the  more  important. 

Although  these  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  efficiency 
of  sodium  permanganate  production  is  slightly  greater  than 
for  potassium,  the  difference  is  probably  not  greater  than 
the  experimental  error;  furthermore  it  did  not  show  up  in 
other  series.  Only  one  curve  is  drawn  to  represent  the 
average  results. 

In  plotting  the  data,  the  best  current  efficiency-tempera- 
ture and  voltage-temperature  curves  were  drawn  through 
the  points  obtained,  and  values  read  from  these  curves  were 
used  in  calculating  the  values  for  energy  consumption  which 
consequently  lie  upon  a  smooth  curve. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  maximum  current  efficiencies 
and  minimum  energy  consumptions  are  obtained  at  tempera- 
tures below  10°C,  although  the  energy  consumption  varies 
but  little  up  to  20*C. 

kh-fect  OP  current  DENSITY — By  passing  various  currents 
through  a  cell  of  given  dimensions  the  effect  of  varying  the 
current  density  has  been  determined.  In  this  way  both  the 
anodic  and  cathodie  current  densities  were  altered  simul- 
taneously, but  since  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  cathodie  cur- 
rent density  can  have  any  effect  on  the  current  efficiency, 
the  results  are  interpreted  to  represent  the  effect  of  varia- 
tions in  anodic  current  density. 

In  the  case  of  these  experiments  a  different  set  of  anodes 
and  a  different  size  and  type  of  cell  were  used.  This  was 
done  partly  in  order  to  obtain  more  accurate  figures  for 
current  density,  and  partly  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
results  obtained  up  to  this  time  could  be  duplicated  with 
much  larger  cells.  The  cell  was  constructed  of  concrete 
lined  with  paraffin.  A  diapbragm  composed  of  a  sheet  of 
asbestos  paper  between  two  supporting  sheets  of  asbestos 
cloth  divided  the  cell  into  two  compartments.  The  anode 
was  made  up  of  two  bars  each  about  12  cm.  in  width,  sub- 
merged to  a  depth  of  about  25  cm.  This  was  placed  close 
to  the  diaphragm  so  that  only  the  front  surface  was  very' 
active.  The  value  of  the  anodic  current  density  is  tnken 
as  the  apparent  current  density  obtained  by  dividing  the 
cell  current  by  the  actual  area  of  the  submerged  portion  of 
the  anode  on  the  side  toward  the  diaphragm. 
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The  runs  were  all  male  at  n  temperature  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  30*  and  the  results  corrected  to  this  temperature  on 
the  basis  .,f  the  data  given  in  Table  VI.  The  initial  anolyte 
in  each  run  was  approximately  15  per  cent  Xa.L'O,  solution. 
No  experiments  were  ma<le  with  the  potassium  salt.  The 
final  permanganate  content  of  the  runs  reported  here  never 
exceeded  about  3  per  cent  NnMnO,. 

The  data  given  in  Table  VI  are  plotted  in  r*ig.  fi.  The 
plot  shows  the  energy  consumption  curve  to  possess  n 
minimum  of  23.5  kw.  hr.  per  ks.  when  the  current  density 
is  fi  amp.  per  si|.  dm.  Tlie  energy  consumption  increases 
gradually  with  increase  in  current  density  beyond  this  point. 
Since  the  current  efficiency  also  continues  to  increase,  the 

Tablb  VI— Krrmrr  <<r  Vomnoxn  in  Cubhent  Dbn'ITT 
Temperature— 30*  C  :  initial  Aur.lyU— I,',  per  rent  NniCOi  wOution 
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optimum  current  density  for  technical  operation  will  be 
somewhat  above  G  amp.  per  m|.  din.  because  of  the  savin1.- 
in  cost  of  installation  thereby  effected. 

Extrapolation  of  the  voltage. current  density  curve  in- 


dicates that  the  cell  voltage  when  C.  D.  =  0  is  3.4  volts 
as  compared  with  a  theoretical  value1  of  1.07  volts.  Tin 
overvoltagcR  probably  are  large,  but  several  other  effects 
undoubtedly  enter  to  help  make  up  the  2.3  volts  difference 
between  these  two  values. 

Two  other  series  of  runs  were  made  in  which  the 
average  permanganate  concentrations  were  about  4  and  8 
per  cent,  respectively.  On  account  of  inaccuracies  in- 
troduced in  the  analytical  determinations,  the 
not  even  as  concordant  as  those  where  the 
concentration  was  low.  Within  the  experimental  error  there 
was  substantially  the  same  current  efficiency  at  all  concen- 
trations of  permanganate.  This  conclusion  is  substantiated 
by  the  results  obtained  in  the  long-time  runs  discussed 
below. 

the  "  ski v  effect"  anp  its  KUMiNATtoK  Tlie  require- 
ment of  simplicity  in  commercial  operation  demands  that 
the  anodes  may  he  kept  in  action  continuously  until  they 
have  been  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  initial  sire. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  investigation,  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  was  encountered,  in  runs  of  more  than  a  few  hours' 
duration,  by  a  "skin  effect"  which  was  exhibited  by  the 
ferromanganese  anode.  The  anodes  always  became  covered 
with  a  coating  of  oxide  which,  when  thin,  adhered  too  firmly 
to  be  scraped  off.  The  coating  developed  more  rapidly,  and 
to  a  greater  extent,  in  caustic  than  in  carbonate  anolytes. 
In  carbonate  nnolytes.  electrolysis  would  proceed  smoothly, 
in  spite  of  the  coating,  for  25  or  30  hrs.,  after  which  the 
voltage  would  commence  to  rise  rapidly  and  severe  heat  in? 
ensue  so  that  the  cell  had  to  lie  shut  down.  In  the  semi- 
plant  scale  experiments  which  were  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  war  work,  a  sharp  rise  in  the  voltage-time  curvr 
of  a  given  cell  was  the  signal  for  the  removal  of  its  anode 
and  the  substitution  of  a  fresh  one,  the  particular  cell  beins: 
meantime  by-passed  so  that  the  current  in  the  series  was  not 
interrupted.  The  "  fresh  "  anode  was  prepared  by  remov- 
ing the  coating  with  a  sandblast,  which  made  it  ready  for 
another  30-hr.  operating  period.  It  should  be  understood 
that  this  active  operating  period  was  not  absolutely  regular, 
lint  30  hrs.  represents  a  fair  average.  As  the 
concentration  increased,  the  period 
shorter. 

Other  methods  than  sandblasting  were  tried  for  remov- 
ing the  eoatinsr.  Thus,  the  coating  formed  in  earbonah 
electrolytes  became  very  flaky  on  drying  and  was  nearly 
all  easily  removed  by  scrapintr  with  a  cold  chisel.  TV 
surface  of  the  anode  was  then  ground  slightly  all  over  witl- 
a  carborundum  wheel.  Another  method  was  to  "pickle" 
the  anode  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Sandblasting  was  the  lca«t 
undesirable  of  all  these  methods  from  the  technical  view 
point. 

Tt  was  attempted  to  obviate  the  formation  of  the  ox  id-: 
coating  by  the  use  of  "addition  agents"  in  the  electrolyte 
No  improvement  was  brnurrht  about,  however,  by  the  u*. 
in  this  wav  of  such  salts  as  chlorides,  chlorates,  pt-r 
chlorates,  sulfates,  and  nitrates.  Incidentally,  it  was  found 
that  perchlorates  and  nitrates  to  the  extent  of  about  l.V 
in  2.1/  hvdroxide  solutions  reduced  the  efficiency  to  rern. 
while  with  sulfate  and  chlorate  in  similar  concentration.  ' 

of  the  t»iM,t*tlr»l 
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current  efficiency  was  only  about  2  per  cent  less  than  with 
carbonate. 

The  clue  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  conditions  for 
eliminating  the  coating  wan  furnished  by  a  5-hr.  elec- 
trolysis with  a  potassium  carbonate  solution  of  higher  con- 
centration than  had  been  used  previously  (namely,  30  per 
cent  K,CO,,,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  found  that  the  anode 
surface,  alter  the  adhering  permanganate  solution  had  been 
rinsed  off,  was  brightly  metallic  an, I  free  from  the  usual 
coating.  Further  experiments  showed  that  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  of  temperature  and  unhid  anolyte,  elec- 
trolysis proceeds  smoothly  and  continuously  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time  without  coating  formation: 

uuvvcr  Anoltth  Tuu-UATraa 

KMnO.  30%  KiCOi  solution  2S*  C.  or  luwnr 

1S%  Kit  'Di  notation  12"  C  or  lower 

NiMnO.  Satuntnl  (7%)  NsiC'Oi  aolutiou  10"  C.  or  lower 

Short  periods  of  operation  at  30"  higher  than  tlie  above 
temperatures  were  harmless  in  the  case  of  potassium. 

If  it  is  desired  to  build  up  a  concentration  of  sodium 
permanganate  above  about  3  per  cent,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  solid  Na,CO,  to  the  anolyte  from  time  to  time. 
While  not  many  of  these  long,  continuous  runs  (7  to  10 
■lays  in  duration)  were  made,  nevertheless  sufficient  data 
were  obtained  to  indicate  that  the  current  efficiency  and 
energy  consumption  under  such  conditions  are  about  the 
same  as  in  the  runs  on  which  the  curves  presented  in  this 
paper  are  based,  and  the  anodes  are  clean  and  bright  at 
the  end  of  the  operation. 

Summary 

1—  The  foregoing  article  presents  in  tabular  and  graphic 
form  the  results  of  extensive  experimental  work  on  the 
more  important  factors  involved  in  the  electrolytic  produc- 
tion of  sodium  and  potassium  permanganates  from  ferro- 
manganese  anodes. 

2 —  In  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  anode  composition 
it  was  found  that  the  higher  the  manganese  content  of  the 
electrode,  the  higher  the  current  efficiency,  anodes  contain- 
ing less  than  40  per  cent  giving  practically  no  yield  under 
any  conditions.  Other  constituents  at  the  anode  seem  to 
have  comparatively  little  effect  except  in  the  case  of  cobalt, 
about  2  per  cent  of  which  practically  destroys  the  perman- 
ganate producing  power  of  a  ferromangancsc  electrode.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  greater  cost  and  brittleness  of  anodes 
containing  more  than  80  per  cent  manganese,  the  commer- 
cial 80  per  cent  ferromauganese  appears  to  be  the  best 
anode  material  for  technical  operation,  and  most  of  the 
experiments  were  made  with  such  anodes. 

3—  Possible  anolyte*  are  alkali  metal  salts  of  weak  acids, 
anil  alkali  metal  hydroxides.  The  best  anolyte  appears  to 
be  a  solution  of  alkali  metal  carbonate,  the  carbonate  being 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  electrolysis  anil  replaced  by  per- 
manganate uncontatninated  by  manganatc  or  other  salts. 
Hydroxide  solutions  are  interesting  from  the  theoretical 
viewpoint,  in  that  they  give  a  sharp  minimum  in  current 
efficiency  at  an  intermediate  OH  concentration. 

4 —  The  operating  temperature  should  be  as  low  as  pos- 
sible (10°  t©*20°C).  Low  temperature  gives  highest  effi- 
ciency and  lowest  energy  consumption,  and  makes  possible 
the  continuous  operation  of  the  anode  (provided  the  initial 
carbonate  concentration  is  high).  High  temperature  gives 
lower  eurrent  efficiency  and  promotes  a  "akin  effect"  on 
the  anode  surface  which  gives  rise  to  excessive  voltages. 

6— A  current  density  of  about  6  amp.  per  sq.  dm.  gives 
the  minimum  energy  consumption.  The  optimum  operating 
current  density  is  somewhat  higher  than  this.  At  lower 
enrrtnt  densities  the  current  efficiency  falls  off  rapidly; 
•t  higher  current  densities  it  rises  slowly,  but  the  increased 


I.  H.  drop  through  the  solution  results  in  somewhat  higher 
energy  consumption. 

o— It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  practically  all  variables 
(such  as  temperature,  current  density,  anolyte  composition, 
etc.)  on  the  current  efficiency  is  in  reality  due  to  the  varia- 
tions which  these  factors  cause  in  the  oxygen  overvoltage, 
a  high  oxygen  overvoltage  being  necessary  lor  high  current 
efficiencies  in  permanganate  production.  It  is  hoped  to 
present  further  evidence  Iwaring  upon  this  point  in  a  later 
paper. 

7 — The  essential  conclusions  as  to  the  optimum  operating 
conditions  and  the  efficiencies  obtainable  have  all  been  con- 
firmed by  continuous  operation  of  a  full-sized  commercial 
cell,  using  five  ferrotnanganese  bars,  each  5  in.  X  1-5  in. 
X  35  in.,  as  the  anode. 

Bakelite  Company  Wins  Decree 

The  General  Bakelite  Company  of  New  York  was 
awarded  a  decree  in  its  suit  against  the  General  Insulate 
Company  of  Brooklyn  charging  infringement  of  three 
Bakelite  patents.  The  decision  against  the  defendant  was 
handed  down  by  Judge  I.  Chatfield  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Kastern  District  of  New  York,  on 
August  2,  1921. 

The  three  Bakelite  patents  involved  were  No.  942,699, 
492.H52  and  939,966  commonly  designated  as  the  Heat 
and  Pressure  Patent,  the  Fibrous  Materials  or  Indurated 
Product  Patent  and  the  Comminuted  Mixture  or  Molding 
Patent,  all  of  which  have  been  sustained  and  declared  in- 
fringed by  the  Court. 

The  decision  is  remarkable  for  the  comprehensiveness 
and  the  clearness  with  which  Judge  Chatfield  has  handled 
a  highly  technical  subject,  involving  fine  distinctions  be- 
tween chemical  and  physical  processes  and  between  ac- 
tual inention  and  the  manufacture  of  a  known  substance 
by  variations  in  technique  of  production.  Particular  in- 
terest is  attached  to  this  decision  because  the  defendant 
in  the  case — General  Insulate  Company — is  a  molding 
concern  doing  business  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  using 
the  products  manufactured  by  the  Redmanol  Chemical 
Products  Company  of  Chicago  and  as  Judge  Chatfield 
said  in  his  opinion: 

"The  record  shows  that  in  fact  the  Redmanol  Company 
has  stood  behind  the  defendant  in  the  trial  of  this  action, 
and  in  so  far  as  investigation  of  the  prior  art  and  dis- 
cussions of  questions  of  patentability  are  concerned,  the 
Redmanol  Company  has  as  freely  and  fully  presented  its 
evidence  as  if  the  action  had  been  against  the  Redmanol 
Company  for  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's  patents  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  synthetic  gum  itself." 

The  Redmanol  Company  had  no  office  in  New  York— 
hence  the  indirect  action  of  the  General  Bakelite  Com- 
pany in  filling  a  Bill  of  Complaint  against  one  of  the 
users  of  the  Redmanol  products.  The  Bill  of  Complaint 
was  filed  September  18,  1917,  but  a  trial  could  not  be 
obtained  until  March  31,  1919.  The  trial  lasted  many 
weeks  in  open  court,  the  final  arguments  taking  place 
on  June  22,  1919. 

The  decision  itself  covers  36  printed  pages,  and  reviews 
the  various  patents  that  have  been  issued  both  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  for  the  preparation 
of  materials  generally  classified  as  synthetic  resins.  The 
fact  that  the  Baekeland  patents  go  further  than  any  pre- 
vious patents  in  covering  the  preparation  of  materials 
that  are  of  practical  value  and  prepared  according  to 
exact  processes  yielding  definite  products,  is  definitely 
shown.  The  decision  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
chemical  patent  literature. 
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The  Detection  of  Carbon  Monoxide1 


DEPAitrMtNT  or  Cii 


By  C.  R. : 

WULKYAK 


\N.    CuSNEiTK  I  T 


The  problem  of  detecting  quantities  of  carbon  tuonoxidc 
too  small  to  be  determined  accurately  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  gas  analysis,  yet  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
harmful  physiological  effects,  has  been  attacked  by  a  num- 
ber of  investigators. 

Several  forms  of  portable  apparatus  for  (lie  detection 
of  carbon  monoxide  in  houses,  mines,  factories,  etc.,  have 


Racine'  attached  a  filament  of  guneotlon  dusted  with  platinum 
black  to  the  terminals  or  an  electric  circuit  in  Mich  way  that  as 
the  guneotlon  was  ignited  by  the  heat  of  absorption  of  the 
carbon  monoxide  on  the  platinum  black, the  circuit  was  closed 
and  a  signal  given.  This  device  is  capable  only  of  detecting 
quantities  of  carbon  monoxide  greater  than  O.T.'i  per  cent  and 
is  therefore  not  sufficiently  sensitive  for  the  hygienic  testing 
of  air. 

Guasco'  constructed  a  toximeter  for  carbon  monoxide  coir 
Misting  of  two  glass  bulb*,  one  coated  with  pint  muni  black, 
connected  by  a  U-tulie  containing  a  colored  liquid.  Tempemture 
changes  produced  by  the  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  on 
platinum  bulb  altered  the  level  of  the  liejuni  in  the  li-lube. 
Although  Guasco  claims  to  be  able  to  recognize  0.01  |kt  cent  of 
carbon  monoxide  with  (his  apparatus,  it  is  difficult  to  manipulate, 
and  useless*  in  most,  industrial^*  mixtures. 

Lamb  and  Larson5  have  recently  investigated  the  ther- 
mometry principle  and  propose  two  accurate  methods  very- 
well  adapted  t  othe  continuous  analysis  of  a  gas  mixture 
containing  carbon  monoxide.  Their  apparatus  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  readily  portable,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  of 
special  value  for  stationary  use  in  laboratories  and  indus- 
trial plants  for  the  analysis  of  combustible  gases  which 
can  be  freed  from  catalytic  poison. 

Nowicki"  patented  a  pocket  apparatus  in  which  strips  of 
paper  moistened  with  palladium  chloride  solution  arc 
placed  in  a  glass  tube  through  which  the  suspected  gas  is 
drawn.  However,  the  slowness  of  the  reaction,  the  need  of 
freshly  preparing  the  paper  to  be  used  out  of  contact  with 
reducing  substances,  and  the  wide  variety  of  reducing  sub- 
stances that  produce  similar  changes  to  those  produced  by 
carbon  monoxide,  have  prevented  any  considerable  prac- 
tical use  of  this  type  of  detector. 

Harger7  designed  a  portable  apparatus  for  the  detection 
of  carbon  monoxide  in  mines.  The  variation  in  the  conduc- 
tivity of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  iodide  formed  from  the 
iodine  liberated  by  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on 
heated  iodine  pentoxide  is  employed  to  indicate  the  quan- 
tity of  the  gas  present.  This  method  is  obviously  difficult 
of  manipulation,  and  the  apparatus  is  expensive  and  cum- 
bersome. 

Teague*  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  adapted  the  iodine 
pentoxide  method  of  analysis  to  the  determination  of  car- 
bon monoxide  in  automobile  exhause  gases  by  using  liquid 
air  to  remove  interfering  substances.  A  form  of  portable 
apparatus  has  been  described,  but  the  manipulation  is 
rather  more  diffciult  than  can  be  carried  out  by  the  aver- 
age working  man. 

In  practical  use  none  of  the  chemical  or  thermonietrie  detectors 
mentioned  hove  been  found  to  lie  as  generally  successful  as  snial 
animals,  especially  canaries,  as  suggested  by  Burrell,  Scibcrll 
and  Robertson  of"  the  Bureau  of  Mines."  That  small  animals, 
are.  however,  unaat  isfactory  in  «omc  cases  was  first  pointed  out 
by  the  same  investigators.  A  man  moving  or  at  work  may  la- 
overcome  before  a  small  animal  quietly  confined,  and  a  person 
may  be  seriously  affected  by  long  breathing  of  low  concentration 
of  gas  which  causes  no  appreciable  symptoms  of  distress  in  small 
Among  the  other  objections,  the  following  may  be 


1  Prewnlfd  Man  the  Diriaion  of  Indium*!  and  Entineerinc  ChemUtry 
at  Uve  Slat  Mm  tine  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Kochmter,  N.  Y„ 
April  36  to  30,  1931. 

3  PubUabed  by  pormiaaion  of  the  Director  of  tba  Chemical  Waif  an  Barrio* 
SBuU.  aec  cairn.  (8).'i  UMO).  tM. 

4  Com j*.  mi.,  tss  (1913),  383. 

5  J.  Am.  CKm.  Sot.,  41  (1919),  I90S. 
8  Chrm.-Stt..  )g  (1911),  1130. 

7  /ran  Coot  Trait  Bn.,  W  (1914),  913. 


mentioned:  The  de  tection  by  small  animals  is  applicable  only 
to  a  limited  range  of  concentration  of  carbon  monoxide,  ami 
there  is  an  appreciable  difference  in  sensitiveness  of  different 
animals  of  the  same  kind.  '1  lie  uncertainty  and  slowness  of 
recovery  of  small  animals  unless  placed  in  pure  air  or  oxygen 
makes  it  ini|Hissib|c  to  make  tests  at  frequent  intervals  in  iuipun- 
air,  or  after  passing  through  impure  air,  without  a  large  number 
of  birds  and  special  containers.  \\  hen  not  in  us*',  animals  must 
be  eared  for  at  places  that  are  readily  accessible.  It  can  there- 
fore be  concluded  that  there  is  need  in  many  industrial  operations 
of  a  more  reliable,  more  rapid,  and  simpler  method  of  detecting 
carbon  monoxide  than  any  yet  proposed. 

HoOLAMITE 

l>amb,  Bray  and  Frazer'  have  summarized  the  work  done 
by  the  Defense  Chemical  Id-search  Section  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  upon  the  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide. 
One  of  the  absorbents  developed,  Uoolamite,'  was  the  result 
of  an  investigation  of  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on 
mixtures  of  iodine  pentoxide  and  other  substances  begun 
in  this  laboratory  during  the  summer  of  1917.  This  work 
was  continued  alter  September  1917  with  the  persona] 
cooperation  of  Lieut.  Col.  A.  B.  Lamb,  director  of  Defense 
Research,  as  a  part  of  the  general  investigation  described 
in  the  article  just  mentioned.  Subsequent  to  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  and  the  resulting  curtailment  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  the  problem  was  con- 
tinued in  this  laboratory  and  the  detectors  described  in 
this  article  developed. 

LOiU'osiTiox-  Hoolamite  is  prepared  by  mixing  fuming 
sulfuric  acid  with  iodine  pentoxide  and  an  inert  supporting 
material.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  development  o! 
this  absorbent  it  was  noticed  that  carbon  monoxide  imparte<i 
to  the  white  Hoolamite  of  certain  range  of  composition 
colors  varying  from  pale  bluish  green  to  brownish  black, 
the  depth  of  the  color  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the 
gas  present.  The  nature  of  the  compounds  of  iodine  and 
oxides  of  iodine  with  sulfur  trioxide  and  sulfuric  acid  is 
being  investigated,  but  has  not  yet  been  definitely  de- 
termined. The  green  color  is  due  to  an  unstable  substance 
which  can  be  formed  from  iodine  and  sulfur  trioxide.  On 
standing  or  gentle  warming  in  the  presence  of  sulfur 
trioxide,  the  green  material  changes  to  orange  yellow  and 
finally,  upon  the  addition  of  iodine  pentoxide,  to  a  white 
substance.  Since  at  ordinary  temperatures  Hoolamite 
oxidizes  carbon  monoxide  to  carbon  dioxide  with  the  libera 
tion  of  iodine,  if  an  excess  of  sulfur  trioxide  is  present,  the 
green  substance  will  be  formed  and  is  thus  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  carbon  monoxide. 

Iodine  pentoxide  and  fuming  sulfuric  acid  of  high  sulfur 
trioxide  content  form  solid  bodies  if  the  weight  of  acid  does 
not  exceed  70  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  mixture,  but 
in  order  to  produce  the  green  body  a  greater  proportion 
must  lie  present  and  such  mixtures,  being  pasty,  must 
necessarily  be  supported  on  an  inert  porous  material  in 
order  to  expose  them  efficiently  to  the  action  of  carbon 
monoxide.  Asbestos  fiber  gives  the  most  active  material, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  handle,  and  irregular  in  surface  and, 
consequently,  in  action.  However,  a  material  almost  aa 
active  can  be  prepared  with  granular  pumice  stone,  and 
this  supporting  material  is  used  for  all  mixtures. 

Table  I  shows  the  composition  of  the  mixtures  found  to 
be  beat  suited  to  the  detection  of  small  amount*  of  carbon 
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Tablk  I — Composition  or  Dbtkctob  Matuual 

Iodine      Puuuco  Fuming  .Sulfuric 
Un  Method  ol      Peuloride   Stone  Acid 

Preparation     Per  aoal  Por  cent      Per  ucnt 

Approximately  quantita- 
tive detection  of  re-         Mixed  iu  open 

ducinfjasee — Detector  B         vok!i         12  0       35.0      53  0(60'  ;.  SOU 
Quantitative  detection        Mixed  in  closed 
of  carbon  monoxide —       rwavU  or  in  air 

Detector  C  of  low  humidity  10.6       33  3      56  1(60';; SOi) 

Quantitative  dotectioo        Mixed  io 

of  carbon  monoxide —       open  vessels  _ 

Detector  C  High  humidity      110       34  0  5oOCSO%SOi) 

Since  Hoolamite  is  a  corrosive,  detiqucsceut  material,  it 
must  be  preserved  in  closed  vessels  which  ore  not  attacki.nl 
by  acids  or  oxidizing  agents.  When  so  preserved,  it 
gradually  increases  in  activity  1'or  several  days,  finally  re- 
maining unchanged  apparently  indefinitely.  The  material 
is  usually  employed  in  small  glass  tubes  which  are  scale  I 
after  filling  and  opened  just  l>efore  use. 

sensitivity — Under  favorable  conditions  concentrations 
of  carbon  monoxide  as  low  as  0.005  per  cent  can  be  detected 
by  the  passage  of  500  cc.  of  a  gas  mixture  through  a  glass 
tube  containing  a  50  mm.  X  5  mm.  column  of  Hoolamitc. 
The  color  developed  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  present  and  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  de- 
tector material,  for  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide  of 
3  per  cent  or  less.  The  rate  at  which  the  gas  is  passed  can 
vary  considerably,  but  for  quantitative  results  it  should  be 
kept  between  30  and  60  sec.  for  a  500-cc.  sample  through 
a  tube  of  5-mm.  inside  diameter.  The  depth  of  the  de- 
tector material  should  be  at  least  2.5  cm.,  5  to  7  cm.  being 
commonly  used.  Carbon  monoxide  reacts  readily  with  the 
detector  material  at  — 10°  C.  Since  the  action  is  strongly 
exothermic  the  color  produced  is  largely  independent  of 
the  temperature.  As  a  result  of  chemical  changes  such  as 
were  mentioned  above,  the  green  color  indicating  the 
presence  of  carbon  monoxide  disappears  in  a  few  minutes 
and  the  material  can  again  be  used  as  before.  After  twelve 
positive  tests,  with  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide  not 
greater  than  0.2  per  cent,  the  color  produced  becomes  some- 
what irregular  in  shade  and  a  new  sample  should  he  em- 
ployed. With  higher  concentration  of  carbon  monoxide 
proportionately  less  tests  can  be  made  with  one  tube. 
Twenty  to  thirty  negative  tests  in  ordinary  air  can  be  made 
before  the  activity  of  the  Hoolamitc  has  been  destroyed. 

COLOR  stan  daw >> — Permanent  color  standards  consisting 
of  granules  of  pumice  stone,  normal  or  basic  copper  acetate, 
and  chromium  oxide  can  be  prepared  which  match  closely 
the  colors  produced  in  Hoolamitc  by  a  500-cc.  sample  of 
gas  containing  amounts  of  curium  monoxide  from  0.03  to 
0J.7,  or  0.2  per  cent.  Above  0.2  per  cent  for  a  500-cc. 
sample  the  colors  arc  more  irregular,  and  other  methods 
than  direct  color  comparison  give  better  results. 

action  with  other  GASES — A  substance  capable  of 
rapidly  oxidizing  carbon  monoxide  at  low  temperatures  can 
also  be  expected  to  react  with  oxidizable  gases  and  vapors 
other  than  carbon  monoxide.  Unsaturated  hydrocarbons, 
gasoline  vapor,  hydrogen  sulfide,  arsinc,  hydrogen  cyanide, 
and  various  complex  organic  compounds,  especially  those 
containing  halogens  or  amino  nitrogen,  are  similar  in  action 
to  carbon  monoxide.  In  the  absence  of  carbon  monoxide  the 
material  is  a  sensitive  detector  for  such  substances. 
Fortunately  all  interfering  substances  investigated  are  ab- 
sorbed by  dry  active  charcoal.  Hydrogen,  methane,  sulfur 
dioxide,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  common  gases  and 
vapors  are  without  action. 

For  the  determination  of  small  amounts  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  laboratory,  any  simple  container  from 
which  definite  volumes  of  gas  can  be  forced  under  a  pres- 
sure of  several  inches  of  water,  appropriate  color  standards, 
and  a  few  tubes  of  Hoolamitc  are  all  that  are  necessary. 


If  other  reducing  gases  are  present,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
pass  the  mixture  to  be  examiner!  over  a  column  of  active 
charcoal  before  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  Hoolamitc. 
It  may  he  noted  here  that  a  method  of  determining  large 
amounts  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  usual  type  of  absorption 
pipet  by  means  of  Hoolamitc  is  also  being  developed. 

Pock  it  Detotor  for  Industrial  Use 
The  most  important  application  of  Hoolamite  that  hits 
yet  been  made  is  to  the  industrial  detection  of  carbon 
monoxide.    A  simple  and  duruble  form  of  pocket  detector, 
Type  B,  is  shown  in  Fig.  L    This  device  is  24  cm.  long 


Fio.  l 

over  all  and  weighs  260  g.  Its  construction  and  operation 
are  explained  by  Fig.  2.  A  250-cc.  sample  of  the  gas  to 
be  examined  is  drawn  through  the  guard  tube,  A,  containing 
active  charcoal,  by  means  of  ten  compressions  of  the  rubber 
bulb,  B,  and  forced  out  through  the  detector  material  in 
the  glass  tube,  D.  The  green  color  produced  in  the  detector 
tube  is  compared  with  color  standards  contained  in  an  ad- 
joining tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  range  of  approxi- 
mately quantitative  detection  with  this  instrument  is  from 
0.05  to  1  per  cent. 

In  practical  use  this  instrument  (Type  B)  has  been  suc- 
cessful as  a  qualitative  and  approximately  quantitative  de- 
tector for  carbon  monoxide.  It  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to 
detect  in  a  few  seconds  quantities  of  the  gas  less  than  arc 
harmful  to  men,  or  capable  of  causing  symptoms  of  distress 
in  small  animals.  The  directions  for  use  are  simple  and 
the  instrument  can  be  used  by  the  average  workman.  WTith 
improved  Hoolamite  and  revised  directions  to  insure  more 
definite  volumes  of  gas  and  rates  of  passage,  it  should  be 
increasingly  valuable. 
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Improved  Apparatus 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  volume  of  gas  and  its  rate  of 
passage  can  be  regulated  more  accurately  than  is  possible 
with  the  device  just  described,  analytical  results  of  cor- 
respondingly greater  accuracy  will  be  secured.  With  this 
object  in  view  a  metal  cylinder  and  piston  were  substituted 
for  the  aspirator  bulb  and  a  positively  operated  stopcock 
for  the  rubber  valves.    The  exterior  appearance  of  the  im- 
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proved  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  (Type  C).  The  con- 
struction and  operation  can  be  understood  by  referring  to 
Fig.  3.  Outward  movement  ot  the  piston  rod,  K,  draws 
500  cc.  ot  gas  to  be  examined  through  the  valve,  G,  into 
the  cylinder,  F.  As  the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  it*  travel 
a  rod  connected  by  track  and  gear  to  the  valve,  G,  turns  it 
DO  ,  thus  connecting  the  cylinder  with  the  guard  tube,  11, 
and  the  detector  tube,  T,  through  which  the  gas  is  passed 
by  the  returu  stroke  of  the  piston.  Completion  of  the 
stroke  moves  the  valve  to  its  original  position. 

Among  the  advantages  ot  this  type  of  instrument  may  be 
noted:  Definite  volume  of  sample,  regular  rate  of  passage 
governed  by  the  size  of  the  opening  into  the  guard  tube, 
the  sample  can  he  taken  quickly  in  a  dangerous  atmosphere 
or  in  the  dark,  and  the  analysis  made  at  leisure  in  a  safe, 
better  lighted  spot. 

As  previously  stated,  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide 
greater  than  0.2  per  cent  give  somewhat  irregular  colors 
when  a  500-ce.  sample  is  forced  through  a  ~>-mm.  tube  ot 
Hoolamite;  hence  with  the  type  C  detector  the  color  com- 
parison scale  covers  only  the  range  from  0.03  to  0.17  per 
cent.  (Quantities  of  carbon  monoxide  greater  than  0.17  jut 
cent  are  determined  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  color  change  produced  in  Hoolamite  by  a  given  quantity 
of  carbon  monoxide  is  independent,  within  the  limits 
previously  stated,  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  sample,  provided 
the  rate  of  passage  is  properly  regulated.  When  a  sample 
containing  more  than  0.17  per  cent  is  being  expelled  from 
the  cylinder,  the  color  corresponding  to  0.17  per  cent  will 
lie  reached  before  the  stroke  is  completed.  Hence  by- 
graduating  the  piston  rod  of  the  apparatus  (  K,  Fig.  3)  iu 
per  cent  carlmn  monoxide,  quantities  up  to  3  per  cent  can 
be  determined  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy. 


The  improved  detector  has  not  yet  been  put  uj>oii  the 
market,  but  practical  tests  indicate  that  it  is  superior  iu 
accuracy  and  range  to  the  smaller,  type  B,  instrument, 
although  somewhat  more  cumbersome.  Table  11  gives  the 
results  of  comparative  tests  of  the  two  detectors  which 
support  the  statements,  just  made. 
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The  two  devices  an-  designed  to  sup|>lement  each  other, 
the  siiii|>ler  being  suited  to  occasional  use  in  the  hands  of 
person*  engaged  in  work  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of 
breathing  carbon  monoxide  such  as  is  met  in  mines;  pro- 
ducer, water,  and  blast  furnace  gas  plants;  garages;  boiler 
rooms;  tunnels  and  excavations  near  gas  mains;  army  and 
navy  work,  etc.  The  more  accurate  device  is  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  ot  chemists,  engineers,  inspectors,  and  other 
persons  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  workmen,  the  regula- 
tion of  plant  operations,  lnltorntory  tests,  and  the  conduct 
of  industrial  research. 

Sl'MMAKY 

1  A  mixture  of  pumice  stone,  iodine  pentoxidc,  and 
fuming  sulfuric  acid  reacts  with  carbon  monoxide  to  give 
a  green  color  varying  in  depth  with  the  concentration  of 
the  gas. 

-  -  Two  portable  devices  by  means  of  which  this  reaction 
can  In-  applied  to  the  approximately  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  carbon  monoxide  are  described. 


The  Determination  of  Tannin1 " 

By  John  Arthur  Wilson  and  Erwin  J.  Kern 
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A  rather  widespread  controversy  has  arisen  over  a  new 
method  of  tannin  analysis  described  by  the  authors  in  two 
previous  papers,'  iu  which  it  was  shown  that  the  methods 
adopted  as  official  both  here  and  abroad  are  greatly  in  error, 
exceeding  200  per  cent  in  some  cases.  Changing  a  method 
of  analysis  upon  which  millions  of  dollars  of  tanning  mate- 
rials are  bought  and  sold  annually  is  admittedly  a  serious 
matter.  Were  the  new  method  to  supplant  the  old  in  the 
sale  of  extracts,  drastic  price  changes  would  have  to  be 
made  and  many  extracts  would  no  longer  hold  their  prcscut 
relative  standings  or  reputation  as  to  tanning  value.  Since 
the  oilicial  methods  have  been  clearly  proved  unreliable,  it 
would  seem  that  the  new  method  must  now  be  tcstnl  gen- 
erally to  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  meet  all  the  con- 
ditions that  ought  to  be  required  of  a  method  so  important. 
Until  now  its  use  has  been  restricted  bii-an.se  the  procedure 
as  originally  described  was  both  cumbersome  and  time  con- 
suming, all  of  the  lirst  efforts  having  been  dini-ted  exclu- 
sively to  devising  an  accurate  method.  But  the  procedure 
has  since  been  developed  until  it  is  now  quite  as  simple  as 
that  of  any  method  in  general  use.  In  this  paper  we  de- 
scribe the  simplified  procedure,  and  also  refute  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  against  the  new  method. 
Definition  of  Tannin 

A  thorough  review  of  the  literature  shows  that  it  has 
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bi-en  generally  agrenl  to  chess  as  tannin  that  portion  of  the 
water  soluble  matter  of  certain  vegetable  materials  which 
will  precipitate  gelatin  from  solution  and  which  will  form 
compounds  with  hide  liber  which  are  resistaut  to  washing. 
Much  confusion  would  have  been  avoided  in  discussion  by 
making  it  clear  whether  the  criticism  was  directed 
the  delinition  or  the  method. 

(llAXUES  IN  l'KOCRl.IKE 

In  the  method  as  originally  described,  the  tanned  hide 
powder  hail  to  be  washed  by  shaking  with  water  for  30 
inin.,  squeezing  through  linen,  and  repeating  with  fresh 
water  until  free  from  soluble  matter,  which  usually  re- 
quired about  twelve  washings.  This  is  now  accomplished 
with  very  little  effort  in  a  washing  apparatus  to  be  de- 
scribed later.  The  washed  powder,  after  drying,  was  anal- 
yzed for  water,  ash,  fat,  and  hide  substance  (Ny5.62), 
and  the  percentages  of  these  subtracted  from  100  gave  the 
per  cent  of  tannin  in  the  powder.  It  was  suggested  earlier 
that  this  figure  might  be  obtained  simply  by  noting  the 
increase  in  weight  of  the  dry  powder  after  tanning  and 
washing,  provided  the  washing  operation  were  so  conducted 
that  no  powder  was  lost,  making  the  determination  direct 
instead  of  by  difference  and  increasing  the  accuracy  for 
unskilled  analysts.  The  new  washing  apparatus  not  only 
makes  this  possible,  but  reduces  the  amount  of  hide  powder 
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strength  that  2  g.  of  hide  powder  will  dctaunizc  100  cc.  in 
t>  hrs.  of  shaking.  With  a  little  experimenting,  safe  limits 
are  easily  determined  tur  all  ordinary  materials  so  that  the 
need  for  repetition  will  be  rare.  For  the  extracts  used  in 
this  work,  suitable  concentrations  in  grams  per  liter  are  20 
tor  hemlock,  larch,  oak,  and  sumac,  It!  tor  gambier,  and  i 
lor  solid  quebracho.  The  solution  must  be  freed  from  in- 
soluble matter,  which  may  be  done  in  the  usual  manner  by 
adding  kaolin,  filtering  through  a  thin  paper,  returning  the 
tilt  rate  to  the  paper  for  an  hour  to  tati  it,  then  discarding 
all  liquor  which  has  touched  the  paper,  pouring  fresh  liquor 
on  to  the  filter  and  collecting  when  the  filtrate  comes 
through  clear.  For  materials  which  filter  with  difficulty, 
time  can  be  saved  by  setting  up  several  filters  at  one  time. 
Standard  hide  powder,'  or  its  equivalent,  is  extracted  with 
chloroform  to  remove  all  extractable  matter,  and  is  then 
freed  from  solvent  and  stored  ready  for  use.  This  treat- 
ment is  chiefly  to  remove  fatty  matters,  and  it  may  be  found 
convenient  to  treat  a  year's  supply  at  once.  Two  grams 
of  this  powder,  of  known  moisture  content,  are  put  into  a 
ti-o7_,  wide-mouth  bottle,  100  cc.  of  tan  liquor  are  added, 
and  the  whole  is  put  into  a  rotating  box  and  shaken  for  •  > 
hrs.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  liquor  and  wash  water  cool 
to  guard  against  any  tendency  towards  decomposition  of 
the  untanned  portion  of  the  hide  powder.  This  matter 
requires  attention  only  in  hot  weather. 

The  essential  part  of  the  washing  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1  and  consists  of  three  glass  parts  fitting  tightly 
into  one  another  by  means  of  ground  joints.   A  small  piece 
of  fine  filter  cloth  is  stretched  tightly  over 
the  bottom  outlet  of  part  It  and  is  firmly 
secured    by    winding    and    tying  strong 
thread  around  the  groove.    Parts  B  and 
C  are  then  put  together  and  the  stopcock 
is  opened.    The  tan  liquor  and  hide  pow- 
der, after  the  f!-hr.  shaking,  are  washed 
into  part  B,  the  liquor  being  allowed  to 
run  through  the  open  cock  into  a  beaker 
and  returned  until  reasonably  clear.2  The 
**V    c     stopcock  is  then  closed  and  B  is  half  filled 
/  1  E      with  water  and  then  fitted  to  part  A  with 

stopcock  closed. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  washing  ap- 
paratus is  a  reservoir  of  water  set  high 
enough  from  the  table  to  exert  a  pressure 
equal  to  a  column  of  about  4  ft.  of  water 
upon  the  glass  receptacle,  which  is  eon- 
-  nected  to  the  reservoir  by  means  of  a 
D  nihber  tube  attached  to  A.    The  stopcock 

in  A  is  opened  wide,  and  the  rate  of  flow 
of  water  is  regulated  to  about  500  cc.  per 
hr.  by  means  of  the  stopcock  in  C,  which 
is  connected  to  the  drain.  Since  the  wash- 
ing is  usually  complete  in  about  12  hrs., 
it  is  convenient  to  start  it  just  before 
leaving  the  laboratory  in  the  evening  so 
that  it  will  be  complete  at  the  start  of 
the  next  day.  However,  washing  should 
not  be  stopped  until  the  wash  water  is 
colorless  and  does  not  darken  upon  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride. 

The  powder  is  then  washed   on   to  a 
Bilchner  funnel  and  freed  from  as  much 

1  Prepared  by  the  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rldgway,  Pa. 
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water  as  possible  by  suction.  It  is  then  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  air  over  night,  alter  which  it  is  completely  dried 
in  a  vacuum  oven  for  2  hrs.,  desiccated  and  weighed.  It 
is  returned  to  the  oven  and  reweighed  as  a  check  against 
insutlicieiit  drying.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  dry 
powder  represents  the  amount  of  tannin  present  in  100  cc. 
of  the  original  tan  liquor. 

We  have  found  it  very  convenient  to  have  rotating  boxes 
capable  of  holding  twelve  bottles  each  and  cylindrical  stands 
equipped  with  twelve  washing  devices  each.  Given  twelve 
filtered  liquors  Monday  morning,  the  powders  would  be 
tanned  and  ready  for  washing  before  evening,  ready  for 
drying  next  morning,  and  the  tannin  values  available  before 
noon  Wednesday.  With  one  such  outfit  an  analyst  can 
easily  complete  twelve  determinations  every  day  and  still 
have  time  for  other  work. 

CuMI-AKATIVK  AXAMSKS 

The  analyses  of  six  typical  extracts  given  in  Table  1  show 
that  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  results  obtained 
by  the  original  and  res  iscd  procedures  of  the  new  method. 
Analyses  by  the  onVial  method  of  the  American  Leather 
Chemists  Association,  widely  used  in  this  country,  are  given 
for  comparison. 
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Discussion 

A  common  objection  to  the  new  method  has  been  that  it 
appeared  inconceivable  that  leather  chemists  everywhere 
should  have  been  so  misguided  as  to  accept  as  official  a 
method  liable  to  a  200  per  cent  error.  The  fallacy  in  the 
argument  put  forward  lies  in  its  assumption  that  leather 
chemists  everywhere  have  found  the  official  methods  to  bo 
borne  out  quantitatively  in  practice.  When  data  were 
called  for  to  prove  this  assumption,  apparently  none  were 
available.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
data  from  both  upper  and  sole  leather  yards  showing  that 
the  amount  of  tannin  appearing  in  the  finished  leather  is 
very  much  less  than  entered  the  yards  according  to  the  A.  L. 
C  A.  method,  and  that  the  apparent  loss  of  tannin  cor- 
responds closely  to  the  difference  in  tannin  content  of  the 
extracts  as  determined  by  the  new  and  official  methods. 

After  some  experimenting  with  the  new  method,  Scbultz 
and  Blackadder'  raised  a  number  of  objections  to  it.  Their 
first  was  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  concordant  results, 
which  they  explained  as  being  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  tannin  was  determined  by  difference  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  errors  involved  in  determining  the  water,  ash, 
fat,  and  hide  substance  in  the  tanned  powder.  This  up- 
pears  to  us  rather  a  matter  of  skill  in  manipulation,  but 
in  any  event  the  cause  has  vanished  with  the  revision  of  the 
procedure. 

Their  second  objection  was  that  the  detannized  liquor 
and  wash  waters  gave  a  test  for  tannin  when  concentrated 
to  small  bulk.  In  an  earlier  paper*  we  showed  that  certain 
nontannins  are  converted  into  tannin  when  their  solutions 
are  evaporated  and  that  this  transformation  can  be  fol- 
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iowed  by  means  of  the  new  method,  but  not  by  the  A.  L.  C. 
A.  method. 

Their  third  objection  was  that  the  degree  oi  subdivision 
ot*  standard  hide  powder  is  not  uniform,  that  the  nner  por- 
tions become  more  heavily  tanned  but  are  more  easily  lost 
during  the  washing  operation  or  in  later  handling,  thus 
tending  to  give  low  results  lor  tannin  as  a  result  ot  making 
the  analyses  on  the  portions  of  powder  less  heav  ily  tunnel. 
In  the  revised  procedure  no  loss  of  powder  during  the  wash- 
ing is  possible,  and  all  of  the  powder  is  weighed  after 
drying.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  results  we 
obtained  by  the  original  and  revised  procedures  are  pra  • 
tieally  identical. 

Scbell'  has  raised  an  objection  to  the  method  that  in- 
volves the  detinition  of  tannin.  Following  the  work  of 
Meunier,'  he  conceives  the  existence  ot  two  kinds  of  tannin 
which  may  be  likened  to  quiuoue  and  bydroquinol.  Meunier 
showed  that  quinone  has  tanning  properties,  while  bydro- 
quinol apparently  has  none.  Given  plenty  of  access  to 
the  air,  however,  solutions  of  bydroquinol  become  capable 
of  tanning  because  of  oxidation.  According  to  Seheli,  the 
new  method  determines  only  the  quinone-like  tannin  and 
fails  to  include  hydroquinol-like  bodies. 

But  bydroquinol  admittedly  has  no  tanning  properties. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  method  is  all  the  more  accurate  for 
not  including  as  tannin,  those  bodies  which  arc  not  tannin, 
although  convertible  by  oxidation  or  otherwise  into  tannin. 
The  existence  of  these  substances  in  tanning  materials  has 
been  recognized  and  discussed  in  our  last  papa*  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  the  tannin  content  of  a  tan  liquor  is  in- 
creased by  boiling.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  new  method  can  be  developed  to  determine  the  amount 
of  substances  convertible  into  tannin  as  well  as  of  actual 
tannin.  This  might  be  done  simply  by  analyzing  the  liquor 
both  before  and  after  some  special  treatment,  such  as  oxida- 
tion, that  will  convert  into  tannin  all  substances  capable  of 
such  conversion.  However,  the  data  available  to  us  indi- 
cate that  only  a  fraction  of  these  substances  really  appear 
as  tannin  in  the  finished  leather. 

Schell  is  right  in  insisting  that  these  nontannins  have  s. 
value  which  should  be  recognized  in  judging  the  value  of 
an  extract,  but  the  values  should  be  recognized  also  of  those 
substances  which  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  the  tannins  into  the 
hides  and  the  sugars  which  form  the  necessary  acids.  Two 
extracts  of  apparently  the  some  tannin  content  may  have 
very  different  properties.  The  tannin  content  alone  is  no 
sure  guide  to  the  value  of  an  extract ;  much  importance  is 
attached  to  the  reputation  of  the  extract  manufacturer.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  it  will  eventually  be  found  prefer- 
able to  sell  extracts  on  a  basis  of  total  solid  matter,  leaving 
the  extract  men  to  compete  with  each  other  in  establishing 
a  reputation  for  producing  extracts  of  high  quality  and 
constant  composition. 

In  speaking  of  hydroquinol-like  bodies,  Scbell  implies  the 
suggestion  that  what  the  official  method  really  determines  is 
the  sum  of  these  and  the  true  tannins,  but  this  is  not  so. 
Gallic  acid  belongs  to  the  class  of  nontannins  capable  of 
conversion  into  tannin,  but  when  added  to  a  tan  liquor  only 
a  variable  fraction  of  it  appears  as  tannin  by  the  A.  L.  C. 
A.  method,  which  makes  the  method  quite  unreliable  and 
often  very  misleading.  This  is  strikingly  shown  with 
gambier  extract.  The  method  calls  for  12.5  g.  of  dry  hide 
powder  to  detannize  200  cc.  of  tan  liquor,  which  amount  was 
assumed  to  be  correct  because  the  nontannin  nitrate  gave  no 
teat  with  the  gelatin-salt  reagent.  Using  thie  method  on  a 
g ambier  extract  we  found  26  per  cent  tannin.  But  we  then 
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reduced  the  amount  of  hide  powder  to  1.5  g. ;  the  nontanniu 
liltrate  gave  a  negative  test  with  the  gelatin-salt  reagent, 
but  the  per  cent  of  tannin  found  was  only  13.  The  extract 
is  listed  as  containing  2o  per  cent  tannin  simply  because 
a  group  of  meu  were  more  favorably  disposed  to  make 
12.5  g.  of  hide  powder  otllcial  than  some  other  amount.  This 
is  treated  more  fully  in  our  lirst  paper. 

The  A.  L.  C  A.  method  is  based  upon  a  principle  often 
employed  in  adsorption  experiments.  It  falsely  assumes 
that  the  decrease  in  concentration  of  a  tan  liquor  upon  shak- 
ing with  hide  powder  is  a  measure  of  the  tannin  content 
and  that  the  solution  absorbed  by  the  substance  of  the  hide 
is  of  the  same  composition  as  the  remaining  liquor.  Thomas 
and  Kelly  have  shown  to  what  ridiculous  conclusions  this 
can  lead.  In  studying  the  effect  of  concentration  of  chrome 
liquor  upon  the  adsorption  of  its  constituents  by  hide  sub- 
stance, they  had  occasion  to  use  very  strong  liquors.  Hide 
powder  was  treated  with  a  chrome  liquor  containing  14.75  g. 
of  chromic  oxide  per  liter,  but  after  48  hrs.  the  concen- 
tration had  risen  to  15.40  g.,  although  the  hide  powder  had 
actually  removed  chromium  from  solution.  This  would 
correspond  to  a  negative  value  for  tannin  by  the  A.  L.  C.  A. 
method.  What  happened  was  that  the  hide  powder  ab- 
sorbed a  solution  more  dilute  than  the  remaining  chrome 
liquor  and  therefore  concentrated  the  liquor  more  than 
enough  to  offset  the  chromium  removed  by  combination  with 
the  hide  substance.  It  is  quite  clear  that  one  eannot  de- 
termine the  amount  of  matter  removed  from  solution  by 
noting  the  decrease  in  concentration  of  the  liquor  and  cal- 
culating according  to  the  instructions  of  the  A.  L.  C.  A. 
method. 

Synthetic  Tannins 
A  representative  of  a  firm  manufacturing  synthetic  tan- 
ning materials  of  the  Neradol  type  informed  us  that  the  use 
of  the  official  method  on  their  product  meant  nothing  as  it 
could  be  made  to  give  any  results  desired.  He  was  anxious 
to  learn  if  the  new  method  would  indicate  the  per  cent 
of  matter  capable  of  forming  a  stable  compound  with  hide 
substance.  While  we  have  done  no  work  with  syntans,  as 
they  are  called,  it  is  obvious  that  they  differ  from  ordinary 
tan  liquors  in  that  they  usually  contain  a  large  amount  of 
free  sulfuric  acid.  In  using  the  new  method  on  such  ma- 
terials there  is  the  possibility  that  the  acid  might  cause 
the  hide  substance  to  swell  considerably  during  washing. 
This  would  slow  down  the  washing  action  and  tend  to  favor 
decomposition  of  hide  substance,  with  a  consequent  loss  in 
accuracy  of  the  method.  It  seems  possible  that  this  might 
be  avoided  by  using  tap  water  saturated  with  salt  for  the 
first  washings,  until  all  sulfuric  acid  was  removed,  and  then 
completing  the  washing  with  distilled  water. 

Summary 

A  modification  of  the  authors'  new  method  of  tannin 
analysis  is  described  which  results  in  a  great  saving  of  time 
nnd  labor,  and  tends  towards  increased  accuracy. 

Objections  raised  against  the  new  method  are  refuted. 

It  is  shown  that  the  principle  underlying  the  present 
official  methods  is  unsound. 

A  suggestion  for  using  the  new  method  with  snytana  ia 


According  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
figure*,  chemicals  and  explosives  furnished  railroads  in  the 
country  17.330.161  tons  of  freight  during  the  calendar  rear 
1020.  Fertiliser!  furnished  18,976.266  tone  during  the  tame 
period,  these  commodities  together  furnishing  1.39  per  cent 
of  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  the  railroads  In  1920. 
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By  William  H.  Ross,  ji 

Chemical  I>abohto*v, 

The  earliest  work  on  the  hydrogenatiou  of  acetylene 
done  by  Sabaticr  and  Sendcreus  during  the  course  oi'  their 
general  investigations  on  the  hydrogenatiou  of  orgunie  com- 
pounds by  catalysis."  It  was  observed  that  when  one  volume 
of  acetylene  aud  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  were  passed 
through  a  tube  containing  reduced  nickel  the  temperature 
rose  to  100  to  150%  and  the  recovered  gas  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  ethane  and  hydrogeu.  When  the  proportion  ot 
hydrogen  was  reduced  to  two  volumes,  the  recovered  gas 
consisted  of  5.3  per  cent  acetylene,  15.0  per  cent  ethylene, 
and  711.1  per  cent  ethane.  On  reducing  the  proportion  ut 
hydrogen  still  further,  the  nickel  became  hotter,  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  were  formed,  and  the  recovered  gu-s  analyzed 
as  follows:  acetylene,  23.0  per  cent,  ethylene  18.3  per  cent, 
ethane  61.0  per  cent,  and  hydrogen  2.5  per  cent.4 

A  similar  result  was  obtained  with  platinum,  but  at  the 
same  temperature  this  catalyst  is  slower  in  its  action.5  Re- 
duced copper  at  temperatures  of  150°  or  above  idso  acts 
as  a  catalyst  in  bringing  about  the  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  acetylene  to  form  ethylene  mixed  with  other  hydrocar- 
bons. It  was  found,  however,  that  when  the  mixture  con- 
tained half  its  volume  of  acetylene  the  reaction  was  at- 
tended by  the  formation  of  cuprene  and  that  this  metal 
was  therefore  less  promising  than  nickel  for  the  hydrogena- 
tion of  acetylene." 

Paal  and  his  co  workers  found  that  combination  of  hy- 
drogen and  acetylene  occurs  when  a  mixture  of  these  gases 
is  shaken  with  a  colloidal  solution  of  platinum  or  palladium 
in  water.'.  Using  equal  volumes  of  the  gases  mentioned, 
there  was  recovered  in  this  way  a  gns  which  analyzed  80 
per  cent  ethylene." 

The  reaction  between  the  gases  in  this  process  is  a  rela- 
tively slow  one,  however,  and  when  an  excess  of  hydrogen  is 
used  ethane  is  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  nickel  catalyst. 

The  present  paper  describes  experiments  that  were  un- 
dertaken to  increase  the  yield  of  ethylene  in  the  hydro- 
genation of  acetylene  by  means  of  nickel. 

Preparation  of  Nickkl  Catalyst 
The  catalyst  was  prepared  from  pure  nickel  nitrate,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Sabatier  and  Espil.8  The  oxide 
prepared  from  the  nitrate  was  reduced  to  metallic  nickel 
with  hydrogen  in  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  1.  In 
order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  moisture  and  of  oxygen 
from  the  hydrogen  it  was  passed  through  sulfuric  acid 
in  the  wash  bottle  E,  over  copper  gauze,  G,  heated  to 
redness  in  the  electric  furnace  F,,  and  finally  over  sticks,  H. 
of  solid  potassium  hydroxide.  At  this  point  the  flow  of 
hydrogen  was  divided  and  directed  into  teach  of  four 
tubes,  I,  containing  the  nickel  oxide  to  be  reduced.  The 
tubes  were  placed  in  an  electric  furnace,  Fi,  and  during  he 
reduction  were  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  300°,  as  in- 
dicated by  a  thermometer  placed  in  one  of  the  tubes.  The 
reduction  of  the  oxide  to  metallic  nickel  was  assumed  to 
be  complete  when  the  moisture  which  first  formed  on  the 
walls  of  the  tubes  leading  to  the  absorption  traps  had  eom- 
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pletely  disappeared.  When  the  furnaces  were  shut  off  for 
the  night  or  at  the  end  of  the  reduction,  the  outlets  of  the 
traps  J  were  dosed,  the  hydrogen  cylinder  was  shut  off, 
and  in  its  place  there  was  joined  in  with  the  apparatus  by 
means  of  the  3-way  stopcock  the  reservoir  of  hydrogen,  D. 
In  this  way  the  catalyst  could  be  cooled  in  hydrogen  with- 
out any  decrease  in  pressure  occurring  in  the  tubes. 


Chemical  War. 


FlO.  1 

Each  tube  in  which  the  nickel  oxide  was  reduced  was 
about  30  cm.  long  and  2  cm.  in  diameter,  and  was  sealed  at 
each  end  to  a  coarse  capillary  tube  about  10  cm.  long.  The 
nickel  oxide  was  placed  in  the  tube  after  one  of  the  capillary 
tubes  had  been  sealed  on.  The  quantity  of  oxide  taken 
amounted  to  about  20  g.,  sufficient  to  till  the  tube  about  one- 
third  full.  This  was  spread  out  in  a  train  covering  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube  when  placed  horizontally.  Metallic 
nickel  deposited  on  20-mesh  pumice  was  also  used. 

Apparatus  and  Method 
In  testing  out  the  action  of  nickel  catalyst  on  mixtures 
of  hydrogen  and  acetylene  use  was  made  of  the  apparatus 
represented  in  Fig.  2.  The  two  gases  were  measured  and 
mixed  in  the  graduated  gas  buret  C,  of  300-cc.  capacity. 
The  tulx»  containing  the  reduced  nickel  is  represented  at  G 
in  the  figure.  F  is  a  manometer  in  connection  with  the 
tube,  and  H  is  a  graduated  receiver  in  which  the  gases 
could  be  collected  over  mercury"  after  passing  through  or 
over  the  catalyst. 


Before  introducing  the  hydrogen-acetylene  mixture  into 
the  catalyst  tube,  the  hydrogen  remaining  in  the  tub*  after 
the  reduction  of  the  nickel  was  pumped  out  to  a  pressure  of 
about  6  cm.,  as  indicated  by  the  manometer.  This  was  done 
by  closing  the  stopcock  A,  and  opening  A,.  The  lev  sling 
bottle  of  the  receiver  H  was  then  lowered  so  as  to  greats  a 
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decrease  in  pressure  within  the  catalyst  tube.  Tbe  gas 
withdrawn  into  H  was  discbarged  through  the  outlet  B„  uu<l 
the  process  was  repeated  if  necessary  uiitil  the  desired 
vacuum  was  obtained. 

By  cautiously  turning  stopcock  A,  the  gaseous  mixture 
from  the  buret  ('  could  lie  passed  over  tbe  catalyst  ut  imv 
desired  rate,  as  indicated  by  the  mercury  trap  1) ;  or  by 
opening  stopcocks  E  and  A,  the  mixture  could  be  passed 
quickly  into  the  catalyst  tube  to  nonnal  pressure  and  hit 
in  contact  with  the  catalyst  as  long  as  desired.  This  laUe, 
procedure  was  followed  in  most  of  the  experiments. 

When  equal  parts  of  hydrogen  and  acetylene  combine 
to  form  ethylene  a  reduction  in  volume  occurs  to  one-hall 
of  tbo  original  mixture,  while  a  still  greater  decrease  in 
volume  occurs  if  the  reaction  proceeds  to  parnlhu  forma- 
tion. Any  reaction  which  takes  place  when  a  mixture  ot 
hydrogen  and  acetylene  is  quickly  passed  to  normal  pres- 
sure into  an  evacuated  catalyst  tube  will  therefore  be  indi- 
cated when  connected  with  the  apparatus  of  Fig.  1  by  a 
rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  manometer  F.  The  time  taken 
for  the  mercury  to  rise  any  given  height  will  likewise  indi- 
cate the  rapidity  at  which  the  reaction  takes  place.  With 
an  active  catalyst  at  room  temperature  and  in  a  tube  hold 
ing  about  7f>  cc.  of  free  gas,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
manometer  after  adding  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen and  acetylene  was  often  observed  to  rise  to  a  height 
of  38  cm.  in  1.5  min.  With  an  inactive  catalyst,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  change  took  place  in  the  level  of  the  mercury. 

Adsorption  op  Hydrogen 

Kt  the  end  of  the  brat  day's  experiments  the  hydrogeu- 
ncetylene  mixture  that  had  been  in  contact  with  the  cataly.st 
was  pumped  out,  and  hydrogen  was  added  to  normal  pres- 
sure, with  a  view  to  decreasing  the  danger  of  any  leak  into 
the  apparatus  while  standing  over  night.  Instead  of  the 
pressure  remaining  constant  as  was  expected,  the  mano- 
meter indicated  almost  as  great  a  degree  of  exhaustion 
within  the  tube  as  before  the  hydrogen  was  added.  A 
similar  result  was  also  oltserved,  but  to  a  less  marked  ex- 
tent, when  acetylene  was  passed  into  an  evaluated  tube  that 
had  previously  contained  hydrogen.  However,  when  a  tube 
containing  freshly  reduced  nickel  was  exhausted  in  the  same 
way  and  hydrogen  was  introduced  again,  no  decrease  in 
pressure  occurred. 

These  results  could  lie  explained  if  active  nickel  has  the 
power  of  adsorbing  an  appreciable  amount  of  hydrogen  or 
acetylene,  which  is  retained  on  the  surface  of  the  finely  di- 
vided metal  after  the  free  gas  within  the  tube  had  been 
pumped  out.  Experiments  were  accordingly  undertaken  to 
measure  the  extent  of  such  adsorption  of  hydrogen,  acety- 
lene, and  ethylene  as  occurred  in  the  catalyst  used  in  the 
experiments.  This  work  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but 
the  preliminary  results  indicate  that  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture hydrogen  is  adsorbed  in  active  nickel  to  a  considerably 
greater  extent  than  in  coconut  charcoal.' 

The  fact  being  established  that  the  active  nickel  used  in 
these  experiments  contained  adsorbed  hydrogen,  a  further 
study  was  made  of  its  action  by  exhausting  a  tube  contain- 
.  ing  active  catalyst  and  then  quickly  passing  in  acetylene 
alone  to  normal  pressure.  Reaction  at  once  took  place,  as 
indicated  by  a  rapid  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  manometer. 
The  tube  was  then  pumped  out  as  before,  and  acetylene 
was  again  added.  On  repeating  this  treatment  a  number 
of  times  it  was  found  that  acetylene  could  be  left  in  eon- 
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tact  with  the  catalyst  indetinitely  without  any  change  tak- 
ing place  in  its  composition.  That  the  catalyst  still  re- 
mained active  was  shown  by  pumping  out  the  acetylene 
and  tilling  the  tube  with  hydrogen.  A  marked  reduction  of 
pressure  quickly  took  place,  hydrogen  disappeared,  and  the 
recovered  gas  consisted  largely  of  ethane.  By  repeating 
the  treatment  with  hydrogen,  the  acetylene  in  turn  was 
eliminated  and  hydrogen  could  then  be  left  in  contact  with 
the  catalyst  without  any  reduction  in  pressure  taking  place. 
These  results  indicute  that  acetylene  will  react  with  the  hy- 
drogen adsorbed  m  nickel  catalyst;  that  the  adsorbed  hydro- 
gen in  an  active  catalyst  can  be  removed  by  repeated 
treatment  with  acetylene  without  destroying  its  activity; 
that  an  active  catalyst  from  which  the  adsorbed  hydrogen 
has  been  removed  lias  no  action  on  acetylene;  and  that 
acetylene  as  well  as  hydrogen  is  adsorbed  in  active  nickel. 

M K.\  St' Kfc MINT  Of  IiKLATlVt  ACTIVITY  OF  CATALYSTS 

These  result--  suggested  a  simple  method  of  measuring  the 
relative  activity  of  different  nickel  catalysts  by  connecting 
each  tul>c  in  turn  in  the  apparatus,  exhausting  to  a  given 
pressure,  quickly  passing  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
hydrogen  and  acetylene  to  normal  pressure,  and  noting  the 
time  taken  for  the  mercury  to  rise  to  a  given  height  while 
the  tube  was  maintained  at  constant  temperature.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  different  cutahsts  was  assumed  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  at  which  the  mercury  rose  in  the 
manometer.  Having  made  these  determinations  in  por- 
tions of  different  catalysts,  steps  were  also  taken  to  de- 
termine the  adsorbed  hydrogen  by  combustion  in  the  re- 
maining portion  of  each,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if 
the  activity  of  a  catalyst  in  the  hydrogenation  of  ace- 
tylene is  proportional  to  its  capacity  for  adsorbed  hy- 
drogen.  This  work  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Formation  of  Ethane 

Since  reduced  nickel  contains  adsorbed  hydrogen  it  will 
follow  that  a  catalyst  tube  that  has  been  evacuated  and  filled 
with  a  hydrogen-acetylene  mixture  of  equal  parts  will  ai  - 
tuully  contain  an  excess  of  hydrogen  over  that  required  for 
ethylene,  deduction  of  the  latter  to  ethane  would  therefore 
be  expected.  This  was  found  to  be  the  ease  in  a  set  of  ex- 
periments in  winch  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hydrogen 
and  acetylene  were  passed  over  a  new  catalyst  at  ordinary 
temperature  at  the  rate  of  '_'  cc.  per  min.  The  recovered 
gas  was  found  to  contain  only  a  trace  of  acetylene,  8.7  per 
cent  of  ethylene,  and  over  80  per  cent  of  paraffins.  The 
experiments  were  repeated  with  the  reacting  tube  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  of  —  10*  by  surrounding  it  with 
a  freezing  mixture.  It  was  thought  that  at  this  temperature 
the  reduction  of  ethylene  to  ethane  might  possibly  be  di- 
minished or  entirely  inhibited.  At  the  lower  temperature 
the  activity  of  the  catalyst  was  found  to  have  decreased 
somewhat.  By  regulating  the  tlow  of  the  gas,  samples 
were  sometimes  recovered  containing  upwards  of  50  per 
cent  ethylene,  but  in  every  case  a  considerable  percentage 
of  ethane  was  alxj  present.  Mixtures  of  equal  volumes  of 
ethylene  anil  hydrogen  were  substituted  for  the  acetylene- 
hydrogen  mixtures  and  passed  over  the  catalyst  at  the  same 
temperature  as  before.  It  was  found  that  when  the  flow 
of  the  gas  was  sufficiently  reduced  almost  complete  con- 
version into  ethane  took  place.  This  shows  that  ethylene 
as  well  as  acetylene  will  undergo  hydrogenation  at  a  tem- 
perature as  low  as  — 10*. 

Since  there  is  a  reduction  in  volume  to  one-half  when 
equal  parts  of  hydrogen  and  acetylene  combine  to  form 
ethylene  while  the  decrease  in  volume  is  still  greater  if  the 
reaction  proceeds  to  paraffin  formation,  it  was  thought  that 
possibly  the  pressure  of  the  gases  in  the  catalyst  tube  might 
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have  some  effect  on  the  reaction  as  suggested  by  Le  Chut. - 
licr's  principle.  The  experiments  wen-  accordingly  repeated 
by  pacing  the  gaseous  mixture  over  the  catalyst  at  room 
temperature  but  at  different  pressures  below  normal.  It 
was  not  noticed,  however,  t hat  the  change  in  pressure, 
which  was  varied  from  normal  to  one-twelfth  of  an  atmos- 
phere, had  any  appreciable  effect,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment,  in  decreasing  the  proportion  of  ethane 


Yiklk  or  Kthvi.kne 
The  experiments  were  repeated  with  a  freshly  reduce  I 
_.talyst  from  which  all  adsorbed  hydrogen  was  removed  by 
repented  treatment  with  acetylene.  The  tube  was  then  ex 
hausted,  and  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  acetylene  wen- 
passed  in  quickly  to  normal  pressure  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  pressure  decreased  to  half  an  atmosphere.  The 
resulting  gas  was  then  pumped  out  and  analyzed.  By  this 
treatment  there  was  obtained  a  marked  increase  in  the 
of  ethylene  formed.  Results  of  analyses  of 
samples  collected  over  several  days  are  given 
in  Table  L 

From  the  results  given  in  Table  I  it  is  seen  that  a  com- 
paratively small  variation  in  the  proportion  of  hydrogen 
to  acetylene  in  the  mixture  taken  produces  a  marker)  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  recovered  jras.  Best  results  seem 
to  be  attained  when  the  hydrogen  in  the  mixture  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  acetylene.  A  further  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen,  however,  results  in  a  decrease  of 
ethylene  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  ethane.  When  a 
considerable  excess  of  acetylene  is  taken,  no  hydrogen  is 
found  in  the  recovered  gas  and  very  little  ethane.  In  n 
series  of  experiments  in  which  the  proportion  of  acetylene 
to  hydrogen  in  the  mixture  varied  up  to  two  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter  it  was  found  that  the  acetylene 
and  ethylene  in  the  recovered  gas  amounted  to  91.5  per 
cent.  The  impurities  in  the  gas  which  came  from  that 
occurring  in  the  original  mixture  amounted  to  5.4  per  cent, 
which  leaves  a  total  of  only  3.1  per  cent  for  the  ethane  and 
other  constituents  which  make  up  the  balance  of  the  gas. 

The  acetylene  used  in  these  experiments  was  obtained 
from  an  ordinary  acetylene  cylinder.  An  analysis  of  the 
gas  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  shower!  D4.7  per 
cent  of  acetylene  which  later  increased  to  9fi.4  per  cent, 
nnd  finally  to  98.1  per  cent.  The  purity  of  the  hydrogen 
amounted  to  99.3  per  cent.  If  one  volume  of  hydrogen 
to  combine  with  one  volume  of  acetylene  to  give  one 
of  ethylene,  then  the  impurities  in  the  product, 
which  owe  their  source  to  that  occurring  in  the  original 
mixture,  would  amount  nt  first  to  fi.O  per  cent,  and  with 
the  gases  finally  used,  to  2.0  per  cent.  The  excess  of  th<- 
nonabsorbable  and  noncomhustible  components  found  in 
the  recovered  gas.  over  what  wn*  to  be  expected  from  tin- 
impurities  in  the  original  mixture,  was  no  doubt  due  to  ;i 


slight  leak  of  air  through  the  sto.jcoek  A,  (Fig.  2)  as  the 
apparatus  was  being  pumped  out. 

To  determine  if  any  slight  decomposition  of  acetylene 
occurs  when  in  eontact  witli  active  nickel,  an  analysis  was 
marie  lor  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  a  catalyst  that  had  been  in 
almost  constant  use  for  a  period  of  several  weeks.  Mixtures 
of  equal  parts  of  hydrogen  and  acetylene  were  passed  over 
the  nickel  before  being  taken  from  the  tube.  The  analysis 
as  determined  by  combustion  shower)  the  presence  in  the 
nickel  of  1.09  per  cent  of  carbon  and  0.41  per  cent  of  hydro- 
gen by  weight.  The  ratio  of  hydrogen  to  carbon  in  the 
sample  was  therefore  even  greater  than  that  corresponding 
to  methane.  If  the  earlion  occurred  in  the  sample  analyzed 
in  the  free  state,  then  the  hydrogen  would  have  a  rolumo 
under  standard  conditions  of  about  -100  cc.  per  unit  volume 
of  the  nickel.  This  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
found  adsorbed  in  a  freshly  prepared  catalyst.  It  must 
therefore  be  concluded  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  ear- 
Iwn  was  deposited  on  the  nickel  and  that  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  found  owe  their  source  to  free  hydrogen  and  to 
hydrocarbons  which  are  either  adsorbed  in.  or  deposited  on, 
the  nickel. 


Fi,.  1 

Lakge- Scale  Ai'imhatis 
In  order  to  collect  larger  quantities  of  ethylene  than  could 
conveniently  be  done  with  the  equipment  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
use  was  made  of  a  second  apparatus  as  represented  in  Fi^. 
3.  The  hydrogen  and  acetylene  mixture  was  stored  in  the 
rubber  bag  of  the  gasometer  Ai,  of  2000-cc.  capacity.  By 
means  of  the  pressure  supplied  by  the  head  of  water  in 
the  aspirator  bottle  J.  the  gas  in  the  bag  could  be  passed 
at  any  rate  through  the  stopcock  (',.  the  mercury  trap  K, 
and  the  catalyst  (!,  and  be  collected  in  the  bag  of  the  gaso- 
meter A.  The  water  of  this  gasometer  was  displaced 
through  B.  The  rate  at  which  the  gas  was  passed  over 
the  catalyst  could  be  roughly  measured  by  counting  the 
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bubbles  per  second  passing  through  E.  On  an  average  each 
bubble  had  a  volume  of  0.06  op.  To  re-move  the  udsorlied  hy- 
drogen from  a  freshly  prepared  catalyst,  the  tube  in  which 
it  was  contained  was  evacuated  through  the  outlet  I,,  alter 
closing  C,  and  opening  C,.  The  latter  stopcock  was  then 
elosed,  and  the  pressure  within  the  tube  was  brought  to 
normal  again  by  passing  in  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen- 
acetylene  mixture  from  A,  through  the  by-pass  F.  When 
the  mercury  rose  to  a  constant  height  in  the  manometer 
the  gas  was  again  pumped  out,  and  the  process  was  re- 
peated until  the  composition  of  the  recovered  gas  became 
constant.  The  same  mixture  was  now  passed  slowly  at 
practically  normal  pressure  over  the  catalyst,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  the  reaction  was  collected  in  the  gasometer  Ar  With 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind  the  reaction  could  be  allowed 
to  proceed  at  night,  as  the  flow  of  water  from  J  auto- 
matically stopped  when  the  bag  in  the  gasometer  A,  be- 
came empty. 

Sample  A,  Table  I,  represents  the  average  of  several 
-  <mples  collected  while  the  rubber  bag  of  the  gasometer  A. 
was  suspended  in  the  air.  The  analysis  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  a  slight  exchange  of  gas  had  taken  place  through 
the  walls  of  the  bag.  Sample  B  represents  the  mean  of 
several  collected  with  the  bag  in  the  gasometer  as  shown. 

Methods  op  Analysis 

In  the  preliminary  experiments  described  in  the  early- 
part  of  this  work,  use  was  made  of  the  Tucker  and  Moody 
method  for  determining  ethylene  in  the  presence  of  acety- 
lene." This  method  consists  in  passing  the  gases  through 
an  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution,  which  is  claimed  to 
remove  the  acetylene  completely,  but  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  ethylene.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
quantity  of  ethylene  absorbed  so  varied  with  different  con- 
ditions, particularly  with  the  time  the  mixture  was  shaken 
with  the  silver  nitrnte  solution,  as  to  make  the  method  im- 
practical for  determining  the  degree  to  which  the  composi- 
tion of  the  recovered  gas  was  affected  by  any  modification 
in  the  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

Tests  were  made  with  a  method  developed  durin?  the 
course  of  this  work  by  Ross  and  Trumbull,'  of  this  labora- 
tory. This  method,  which  is  based  on  the  volumetric  de- 
termination of  the  nitric  acid  set  free  when  acetylene  is 
precipitated  with  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solution,  was  found 
to  be  rapid,  accurate,  and  simple  of  manipulation,  and  it 
therefore  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  this  investiga- 
tion, In  the  analysis  of  samples  containing  ethylene,  as  well 
as  acetylene,  the  percentage  of  the  former  present  was  taken 
as  the  difference  between  the  total  percentage  absorption  in 
fuming  sulfuric  acid  and  the  value  obtained  for  the  per- 
centage of  acetylene  in  the  sample.  For  the  determination 
of  the  other  components  in  the  sample  analyzed  use  was 
made  of  the  usual  methods  of  gas  analysis  as  described  in 
Dennis'  "  das  Analysis." 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FtI,rif,\K  AS  CvTVI.YST 

Since  charcoal  is  known  to  act  as  a  catalytic  agent  in 
bringing  about  reactions  between  different  gases,  as  for 
example  in  the  combination  of  carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine 
to  make  phosgene,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  test  any  effect 
which  the  material  might  have  on  the  hydrojrenation  of 
acetylene.  The  material  selected  for  the  experiments  con- 
sisted of  screened  filchar  of  medium-sized  grnitis.  This 
was  placed  in  a  Pyrex  glass  tube  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  experiments  with  nickel  catalyst.    The  tube  was  heated 

'J  Am.  Ch.m  S.,c.  2.1  (10011.  C.71  ;  Mr  »!»,  I.enirK  "  Oss  Anal- 
T.ld,"  p.  24» 
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to  700°,  and  chlorine  was  passed  through  until  the  char- 
coal bail  undergone  complete  ehlorination  and  all  tarry  mat- 
ter present  in  the  pores  of  the  material  had  been  destroyed. 
Nitrogen  was  then  passed  through  the  tube  at  the  same 
temperature  as  before,  followed  by  enough  hydrogen  (o 
drive  out  the  nitrogen,  after  which  the  tube  was  allowed 
to  cool  down  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The  tube 
containing  the  tilchar  was  then  placed  in  an  apparatus  simi- 
lar to  that  represented  in  Fig.  2.  The  gas  was  pumped  out 
to  6  em.  of  mercury,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  acety  - 
lene in  equal  volumes  was  added  at  normal  temperature. 
After  .standing  for  several  hours  the  rise  of  mercury  in  the 
manometer  amounted  to  only  a  few  millimeters.  At  50 
and  even  at  100"  the  rise  of  mercury  was  still  less  than  at 
normal  temperature.  This  shows,  as  was  also  confirmed 
by  an  analysis  of  the  gas,  that  under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment  tilchar  is  without  action  in  bringing  about  the 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  acetylene. 
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Slmmabt 

Metallic  nickel  reduced  from  the  oxide  at  300°  has  a 
greater  capacity  than  coconut  charcoal  for  adsorbing  hy- 
drogen at  ordinary  temperature.  When  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  acetylene  is  passed  into  an 
evacuated  tube  about  one-third  filled  with  freshly  reduced 
nickel,  the  hydrogen  adsorbed  in  the  nickel,  together  with 
thut  added,  may  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  complete 
reduction  of  the  acetylene  to  ethane.  By  repeating  the 
process  of  evacuating  the  tube  and  passing  in  the  hydro- 
gen-acetylene mixture  until  the  excess  of  hydrogen  is  used 
up,  a  product  may  be  obtained  which  contains  upward  of 
80  per  cent  of  ethylene.  A  comparatively  small  variation 
in  the  composition  of  the  mixture  taken  produces  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  composition  of  the  recovered  gas. 
He -it  results  seem  to  be  obtained  when  the  hydrogen  in  the 
mixture  is  slightly  in  excess,  hut  as  this  is  further  increased 
the  ethylene  decreases,  with  corresponding  increase  of 
ethane.  As  the  acetylene  in  the  mixture  is  increased  the 
ethane  in  the  product  decreases,  and  the  sum  of  the  ethylene 
and  acetylene  increases. 

The  adsorbed  hydrogen  in  an  active  nickel  catalyst  may- 
be eliminated  without  destroying  its  activity  by  repeated 
treatment  with  acetylene.  The  catalyst  is  then  without  ac- 
tion on  either  ethylene  or  acetylene. 

A  simple  npparatns  is  described  for  measuring  the  rela- 
tive activities  of  different  nickel  catalysts. 


VULCANIZATION  OF  RUBBER 

A  new  method  for  the  vulcanization  of  rubber  is  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  article  by  Professor  Bruni  of  the 
Pirelli  Research  Laboratories,  Milan,  Italy.  He  states 
that  if  certain  accelerators  such  as  thiocarbanilide  which 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  an  organic  amine  and  carbon 
bisulfide  are  produced  relatively  to  the  rubber  in  the 
nascent  state,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  zinc  oxide, 
curing  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
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Viscosity-Temperature  Curves  of  Fractions  of  Typical  American  Crude  Oils' 
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Published  information  regarding  the  variation  of  the 
viscosity  of  petroleum  oils  with  temperature  is,  according 
to  the  observations  of  the  authors,  notably  inadequate.  Rel- 
atively few  data  are  available  in  print,  and  in  all  cases 
there  is  a  decided  absence  of  information  regarding  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  samples  on  which  tests  were  made. 
The  investigation  reported  in  the  present  paper  was  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  viscosity-temperature  relationships  of  a 
wide  range  of  petroleum  fractions  of  known 
origin  and  of  accurately  determined  physical  properties. 

Scope  and  General  Method  of  Procedure 

The  following  three  crude  oils  were  selected  for  the  pres- 
ent series  of  tests : 

1 —  A  sample  of  Pennsylvania  crude  petroleum  obtained  from 
a  small  refinery  located  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  oil  was  regarded 
as  representative  of  the  so-called  "paraffin  base"  class. 

2 —  A  sample  of  crude  petroleum  from  the  Sunset  Field,  Kern 
County,  Csl.,  which  was  regarded  as  representative  of  the  class 
of  so-called  "naphthene  base"  oils. 

3 —  A  sample  of  crude  petroleum  from  the  Salt  Creek  Field, 
Natrona  County,  Wyo..  which  was  regarded  as  representative 
of  the  class  of  so-called  "intermediate  base"  oils. 

Analyses  of  these  samples  according  to  the  Hureau  of 
Mines  procedure  for  crude  oil  appear  in  Table  I. 

The  viscosity  determinations  recorded  in  subsequent  tables 
were  made  on  fractions  distilling  at  atmospheric  pressure 
between  limits  of  100'  to  125'  C.  (212"  to  257*  F.)  125* 
to  150°  C.  (257'  to  302°  F.),  etc.,  up  to  250  to  275  C. 
(482*  to  527*  F.),  and  on  all  the  "vacuum"  fractions. 
These  fractions  are  designated  hereafter  by  letters  and 
numbers  indicating  the  crude  from  which  they  were  derived, 
the  pressure  under  which  they  were  distilled,  and  the  upper 
i centigrade*  distillation  limit.  Thus,  for  example,  "W-V- 
2f)0"  represents  a  fraction  from  Wyoming  crude,  separated 
between  limits  of  225°  to  250'  C.  (437°  to  482*  F.)  in  the 
"vacuum"  distillation  at  40  mm.;  "C-A-175"  indicates  a 
fraction  from  California  crude,  distilling  between  150'  and 
175°  C.  (302°  to  347*  F.)  at  atmospheric  pressure,  etc. 

Viscosity  determinations  were  made  at  the  following 
temperatures:  0"  C.  10*  C,  20"  C,  30*  C,  40°  C,  50*  C, 
60°  C.  80°  C.  and  100*  C.  (32*  F.,  50"  F.,  08'  F.,  80'  F., 
104°  F.,  122°  F.,  140*  F.,  176*  F.,  and  212"  F.).  For 
obvious  reasons,  tests  were  not  made  at  all  points  on  all 
fractions:  some  of  the  fractions  distilling  at  atmospheric 
pressure  have  excessive  vapor  pressures  at  80*  C.  and  100' 
('.,  and  some  of  the  "  vacuum  "  fractions  solidify  partly  or 
totally  at  temperatures  as  high  as  30*  C. 

The  determinations  of  viscosity-temperature  curves  for 
distillation  fractions  were  supplemented  by  tests  on  the  fol- 
lowing oils:  (1)  The  residuum  (designated  as  "  P  R  ")  from 
the  distillation  of  the  Pennsylvania  crude,  (2)  a  mixture 
(designated  as  "  P-mixt ")  of  this  residuum  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania fraction  "  P-V-225,"  and  (3)  a  mixture  (designated 
as  "P-C-mixt")  of  "  P  R "  and  the  California  fraction 
"  C-V-250." 

Results  in  terms  of  kinematic  viscosity  (absolute  viscosity 
divided  by  density)  ore  given  in  full.  Sayholt  Universal 
equivalents  are  given  for  the  majority  of  figures  represent- 
ing kinematic  viscosities  in  excess  of  0.0142  (32  sec.,  Say- 
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SAurLr.  No.  640 

Pennsylvania 

Spwtfir  gravity— 0.809  Ilium*  gravity 

Per  cent  nulfiir — 0,16  Per  cent  water 

Dihtui. vtjok,  Bureau  or  Mi 
Air  distillation,  first  drop.  24 -C.  (7.VF.) 
Temperature      Per       Sum     .Sp.  »r.  *BcV 
C  will       Far         Cut  Cut 


.f 
Nil 
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bolt  Universal).  Transformations  were  made  by  the  use  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  equation' 


V,- O.0O22OI 


in  which  Vi  is 
viscosity. 


ki 


1  so 

viscosity  and  t,  Saybolt  Universal 


EXrKRIMENTAl. 


The  distillation  methods  used  for  preparing  the  various 
fractions  are  to  be  described  in  full  in  Bureau  of  Mines 
Bulletin  207.  which  will  be  published  at  a  slightly  later 

■W.  H  Hersrhel.  •'.Stiindardtaiition  of  the  Saybult  Universal  vii 
Bun  an  of  Standard!.  T>cAm>/<iov-  I'nprr  ill  U919).  2d  ed  .  19. 
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Form  and  approximate  dtmcn- 


date.  The  method  in- 
volves distilling  a  300- 
cc.  charge  of  oil  in  a 
special  glass  flask, 
equipped  with  a  6-in. 
Hempel  column,  until  a 
vapor  temperature  of 
275°  C.  (527°  F.)  is 
reached.  The  flask  and 
its  contents  are  then 
allowed  to  cool.  The 
Hempel  column  is  rc- 
CC  moved  and  replaced  by 
a  "spray  catching"  de- 
vice consisting  of  three 
inverted  gauze  cones. 
The  flask  is  attached  to 
a  properly  designed 
"vacuum"  system,  and 
the  distillation  is  con- 
tinued at  a  reduced 
pressure  of  40  mm.  ab- 
solute until  a  vapor 
temperature  of  300°  C. 
<572r  F.)  is  reached. 
Fractions  are  separated 
at  temperature  limits 
that  are  multiples  of 
25'  C.  (The  respective 
Fahrenheit  limits  are 
15°  apart.) 

Viscosity  determina- 


»lon'«  of  two  »xtrrm»»  ~Jf  »ct  ui  u-m»M  tions    were    made  by 

u,«i  in  prwent  aerie,  of  «-  means  of  specially 

Ostwald  viscosimeters,  about  a  dozen  of 
which  were  used.  These  instruments  varied  somewhat  in 
the  size  of  the  upper  bulb  mid  the  length  and  bore  of  the 
capillary.  The  approximate  dimensions  of  two  extremes  ol 
the  set  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Viscosimeters  having  relatively 
large  bulbs  and  long,  tine  capillaries  were,  of  course,  used 
for  the  less  viscous  fractions,  whereas  for  viscous  uils  the 
small-bulbed  instruments  with  shorter,  wider  capillaries 
were  more  convenient. 

MKTHOt*  op  Fii.i.isii  vis<h>simetkr.s— The  problem  of  fill- 
ing viscosimeters  offered  it  little  difficulty,  as  the  conven- 
tional procedure  of  introducing  a  known  volume  of  liquid 
from  a  pipet  is  ohvionsly  unsatisfactory  in  the  case  of  the 
more  viscous  fractions.  The  scheme  finally  adopted  in- 
volved using  the  lower  iwrvoir  of  the  viseosimetcr  as  a 
measuring  container.  The  process  of  filling  was  nccom 
plished  by  setting  up  a  viseosimetcr  in  a  vertical  position 
and  introducing  oil  through  the  wider  ami  by  means  of  a 
pipet  or  pressure  injector  equipped  with  n  long,  slender  tip. 
The  oil  was  run  in  "  drop-wise "  after  the  reservoir  had  he- 
come  approximately  three-quarters  full  and  the  flow  wa< 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  level  of  the  liquid  reached  the  junc- 
tion of  the  capillary  and  the  reservoir.  This  point  wn< 
indicated  very  accurately  by  a  "shooting  up"  when  the  oil 
first  entered  the  capillary. 

sTAXrumzATiON'  of  vis.  osimetkrs -  Each  viseosimetcr 
was  standardized  by  delennining  the  efflux  time  with  each 
of  at  least  two  liquids  of  known  viscosity,  the  "known" 
liquids  being  distilled  water,  and  samples  of  oil  for  which 
kinematic  viscosity  figures  were  supplied  by  (he  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  selection  of  calibratinir  liquids  wn*  de 
termitied  liy  the  ••  rapidity  "  or  "slowness"  o'  the  viseosim- 
eter  under  test.     For  the  "slower"  instruments,  that  is. 


the  ones  with  large  bulbs  and  long,  fine  capillaries,  waw 
and  one  of  the  less  viscous  "  standard "  oils  wore  use.; 
The  more  "rapid"  viscosimeters  were  standardized  witi. 
two  oil  samples.  The  method  of  standardization  involves 
the  assumption  of  the  following  relationship: 

\W<  (1) 
in  which  Vt  is  kinematic  viscosity,  (  the  efflux  time  and  A 
a  constant  characteristic  of  the  viseosimetcr.    The  general 
equation  is 

V,  =  A/-y  (2) 


in  which  the  term  "  (the  kinetic 


correction )  is  neg- 


ligible if  tile  rate  of  flow  of  liquid  through  the  capillary  i- 
sufhcicutly  slow.  The  employment  of  two  liquids  in  tin 
standardization  of  each  viscosimeter  indicated  the  negligib^' 
amplitude  of  the  "kinetic  energy  correction"  for  wlic; 
two  liquids  of  differing  viscosity  give  the  same  value  for  .\ 
in  Equation  1  it  is  obvious  that  neither  of  them  flows  w:tl. 
suflicient  rapidity  to  necessitate  the  use  of  Equation  2. 

tiif.  "  filling  factor  " — In  case  a  viseosimetcr  is  fillc: 
at  one  temperature  and  the  efflux  time  is  determined  at  sonic 
other  temperature,  it  is  obvious  that  some  sort  of  a  correc 
tion  factor  must  be  employed  to  compensate  for  the  chain.- 
in  "  head  "  brought  about  by  thermal  expansion  or  con 
traction  of  the  oil.  For  purposes  of  operating  convenience 
the  authors  usually  filled  viscosimeters  at  temperatures  u" 
either  25*  C.  1 77°  F. )  or  100"  C.  (212°  F.).  Actual  de- 
terminations of  viscosity  were,  of  course,  made  at  tempera 
tares  ranging  from  0^  C.  (32  F.)  to  100"  C.  (212*  F.).  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  a  series  of  so-called  filling 
factors  to  compensate  for  the  errors  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  introduced  by  this  detail  of  procedure.  At. 
average  factor  was  determined  for  the  whole  set  of  instru- 
ments bv  making  viscosity  tests  on  certain  oils  at  100°  C 
(212°  ¥.)  with  filling  temperatures  of  2f>°  C.  (77*  F.)  an-! 
100*  C.  (212*  F.).  The  average  ratio  for  this  difference 
in  filling  temperature  was  1.023  at  100°  C.  Using  thi- 
figure  as  a  basis,  the  set  of  "filling  factors"  given  ir 
Table  II  was  calculated. 


V  i^rj.Biiv  Ik  t,  rminatiott 
Mndc 


T.air  11- -Kit  lino  T\< tofk  t>n>  w  hin  Viw  <«MVM-rio>  >Kt  Fiiijld  *t 
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The  equation  actually  used  for  the 
therefore  takes  the  form: 

YA-  =  A./ 

in  which  Vt  is  kinematic  viscosity,  A  the  constant  char;  • 
teristie  of  the  viscosimeter  used,  and  /  a  properly  select.-: 
filling  factor  from  Table  II. 

It  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  the  authors  rccoCTi* 
the  fact  that  their  method  of  standardization  and  calculation 
involves  certain  approximations  that  would  not  be  justi 
liable  if  the  Inchest  possible  degree  of  precision  were  neces- 
sary. It  has  seemed,  however,  that  the  consumption  of  tim.- 
neeessaiy  for  increased  accuracy  is  greater  than  is  wnr 
ranted  through  any  possible  advantage  that  could  be  gained 

Mi>.'H.i.ANi:ois  operating  pet ails — Actual  dctermina- 
tion>  were  made  with  the  viscosimeters  immersed  in  constar 
temperntiire  baths.  A  vigorously  stirred  mixture  of  erackoi 
ice  and  distilled  water  gave  a  temperature  of  0'  ('.  (3"2* 
F.),  while  temperatures  from  10*  C.  (50*  F.)  to  70:  f 
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vania  residuum  and  the  two  mixtures  previously  referred  to. 

Fig.  2  shows  graphically  the  majority  of  the  data  in- 
cluded in  Table  III,  A  and  B,  and  indicates  the  similarities 
and  differences  of  the  viscosity-temperature  curves  for  frac- 
tions from  two  extreme  types  of  crude  oil.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  curves  representing  low  boiling  ranges  an  I 
low  viscosities  are  not  unlike,  but  that  there  are  impres- 
sive differences  in  the  "  higher  "  fractions.  The  curves  for 
the  California  oil  are  much  steeper  than  those  for  Pennsyl- 
vania cuts  and  indicate  a  greater  variation  of  viscosity  with 
temperature.  Curves  for  the  Wyoming  oil  are  not  shown. 
They  have  characteristics  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  California  carves  and  resemble  the  former 
more  closely  than  they  do  the  latter. 

While  it  is  fell  that  the  method  of  plotting  the  results 
adopted  in  Fig.  2  is  the  roost  effective  way  of  illustrating 
the  points  emphasized  above,  another  scheme  of  graphic 
representation  has  certain  advantages.'    If  the 


v"  0    20    40   60    00  '00      0     20    40    60    60  /OO 
fifnnsyltaruo  Fractions        Cofrforr»b  fractions 
Temperakre.  'C. 

FHr.  2  Viiroiiiy-temperature  curve*  of  tela  of  dtitillatlon  fraction! 
derived  from  Pennsylvania  and  California  crude  petroleum 

(158*  F.)  were  maintained  by  the  use  of  water  baths 
equipped  with  the  conventional  devices  for  thermostatic 
control.  The  baths  for  80*  C.  (176"  F.)  and  100°  C.  (212" 
F.)  consisted  of  glass  jackets  through  which  benzene  vapor 
and  steam  were  passed.  Poth  of  these  baths  were  main- 
tained under  pressures  so  regulated  as  to  give  the  precise 
temperatures  desired. 

At  least  three  determinations  of  the  efflux  time  were  niad<« 
for  each  oil  at  each  temperature,  and  the  viscosity  figures 
reported  were  calculated  from  the  mean  nf  these  evprri- 
mental  values. 

Discission  ok  Results 

The  calculated  figures  for  the  kinematic  viscosities  are 
given  in  Table  III.  Table  IV  shows  equivalent  Saybnlt 
Universal  figures  for  the  "vacuum"  fractions,  the  Pcnn-vl- 


of   the    kinematic  vis- 
cosities    as  ordinates 
are  plotted  against  the 
temperatures  as  abscis- 
sas, the  resulting  lines 
are    straight    for  the 
lighter    fractions,  and 
only  slightly  curved  for 
the    heavier  fractions. 
A    plot   so  constructed 
permits   easier  interpo- 
lation than  the  type  of  g 
diagram  shown  in  Fig.  vj 
2.      For    the    gasoline  s£ 
fractions, 
line  draw 

experimental  points 
will  represent  satisfac-  ^ 
torily  the  viscosity  tem-  ^ 
perature  relationship  *S 
while  for  the  heavier 
oils,  three  or  more 
points  obviously  will  be 
required  to  determine 
the  curve.  This  subject 
is  considered  from  a 
mathematical  stand- 
point in  a 
tion. 
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Pis.  J— Viseoaily-temperalura  carrta  of 
several  of  the  mora  viscous  product!  de- 
rived from  Pennsylvania,  California  and 
Wyoming  crude  petroleum. 

Fig.  3  shows  in  detail  a  comparison  of  curves  characteris- 
tic of  viscous  oils  derived  from  Pennsylvania  and  California 
crude  petroleums.  The  upper  curve,  marked  "  P-R  "  repre- 
sents the  residuum  from  the  combined  "  air  "  and  "  vacuum  " 
distillations  of  the  Pennsylvania  crude.  This  residuum  is  a 
product  the  properties  of  which  approach  those  of  so-called 
steam  cylinder  stock.  Its  viscosity  is  high  throughout  the  en- 
tire range  of  temperature,  but  it  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  the  lowest  two  curves  of  the  diagram,  marked  "  W-V- 
300  "  and  "  P-V-300,"  and  representing  respectively  vacuum 
distillation  fractions  cut  between  limits  of  275"  to  300*  C. 
(527*  to  572*  F.)  from  the  Wyoming  and  Pennsylvania 
crudes.  The  intermediate  curve,  marked  "  C-V-300,"  repre- 
senting the  highest  vacuum  fraction  from  the  California 
crude,  shows  at  100*  C.  (212*  F.)  a  viscosity  slightly  higher 

'The  authors  are  indebted  to  Prafr-asor  Robort  K.  Wilmn.  of  the  Mua. 
advantage,  of  tin! 
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of  under  which 
Product  DietiUed 


P-A-128  Atmospheric 
P-A-150  Atnoaphrric 
P-A-176  Atnioerhmc 
P-A200  Atmotpberic 
P-A-225  Attxcepheric 
F-A-250  Atmnrpbcric 
P-A-275  " 


Tabu  III— Kutcmatic 

Deecriptioo  of  Product 
Temperature 
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i  or  A  i 
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of  Cot 
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100-125  212-257 
125-160  257-302 
160-175  302-347 
175-200  347-292 
200-226  392-437 
225-  260  437-482 
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P-V-226  40-  mm.  vac.  200-225  392-437   
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 eulated  or  Interpolated  for 

Indicated  Temperature*. 
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of  the  corresponding  Pennsylvania  and  Wyom- 
ing products,  whereas  at  the  lower  temperatures  it  ap- 
proaches more  closely  the  viscosity  of  the  Pennsylvania 
residuum. 

Fig.  4  shows  viscosity-temperature  curves  for  tvpicoJ 
kerosene  fractions  ("  P-A-225,"  "C-A-225,"  and  "  W-A 
225")  from  the  Pennsylvania,  California,  and  Wyoming 
crudes.  Viscosity  differences  are  of  the  same  type  as  tho>c 
shown  for  higher  boiling,  more  viscous  fractions,  but  aro 
of  a  lesser  order  of  magnitude. 


Fig.  5  gives  interesting  iiulicutions  regarding  the  viscosity - 
temperature  curves  of  mixtures.  It  has  just  been  pointed 
out  (refer  to  Fig.  3)  that  the  viscosity-temperature  curve 
of  the  Pennsylvania  residuum  resembles  the  curves  for  the 
distillates  from  the  same  crude.  In  Fig  5  the  curve  marked 
"P-mixt"  represents  a  blend  of  Pennsylvania  residuum 
and  the  Pennsylvania  vacuum  fraction  "  P-V-225."  It  will 
be  notetl  that  this  curve  is  entirely  similar  to  those  obtained 
from  the  fractions  "  P-V-300 and  "  P-V-275,"  betwtvu 
which  it  lies.    The  curve  marked  '•  P-C-mixt  "  represent 
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a  mixture  of  the  Pennsylvania  residuum  and  one  of  the 
lighter  vacuum  fractions  of  the  California  crude.    It  will 
be  noted  that  its  slope  is  not  as  steep  as  that  of  the  adjacent 
curve  "  C-V-275,"  representing  a  "  straight  "  California  dis 
tillate. 

The  indications  furnished  by  these  comparisons  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  viscosity-temperature  curves  of  the  im- 
portant group  of  commercial  lubricating  oils  made  by  blend- 
ing "paraffin  base"  distillates  and  "paraffin  base - 
residuums  show  the  same  characteristics  as  the  correspond- 
ing curves  for  "  straight "  distillates.  When  blends  are 
composed  of  oils  derived  from  different  types  of  crude 
petroleum  the  characteristics  of  the  curves  are  intermediate 

Gkxebal   Characteristics    of  Viscosity- 
Temperature  Curves 
From  the  data  presented  in  Tables  III  and  TV,  and  in 
Figs.  2  to  5,  inclusive,  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  In 

Table  V-Vaixm  or  i 
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the  first  place,  the  work  done  apparently  indicates  the  non- 
existence of  any  simple  rule  by  means  of  which  the  varia- 
tion of  viscosity  with  temperature  can  be  predicted.  The 
ratio  between  viscosities  at  different  temperatures  varies 
with  the  type  of  crude  petroleum  from  which  the  oil  Is 
derived  and  also  with  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  fractions  from  a  given  crude.  For  example  the  kinematic 
viscosity  at  100*  C.  (212*  F.)  of  the  California  fraction 
"C-V-300"  Is  8.9  per  cent  of  the  figure  determined  for 
40°  C.  (104°  F.).  A  corresponding  ratio  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania fraction  "  P-V-300 "  is  21.G  per  cent.  It  may  be 
Doted  further  that  for  the  Pennsylvania  fraction  "  P-V-250  " 
the  ratio  between  kinematic  viscosities  at  the  same  two 
temperature  points  is  29.8  per  cent.  Similar  variations 
may  bo  discovered  when  comparisons  are  made  of  products 
derived  from  different  crudes  and  having  equal  viscosities 
at  anv  given  temperature.  This  matter  is  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  a  later  I 
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Secondly,  on  outstanding  similarity  is  found  in  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  various  viscosity-temperature  curves. 
These  can  be  represented  by  equations  of  the  form: 

V,-   (4) 

*    K+Ax  +  Bf5 

in  which  V*  is  kinematic  viscosity,  t  the  centigrade  tempera- 
ture and  K,  A  and  B,  constants  characteristic  of  each  indi- 
vidual fraction  from  each  crude.'  The  values  of  the  con- 
stants for  the  products  derived  from  the  Pennsylvania  and 
California  crudes  have  been  calculated  by  the  method  of 
least  squares  and  are  shown  in  Table  V.  The  excellent 
agreement  between  experimental  and  calculated  values  is 
illustrated  by  Table  VI,  which  includes  figures  for  several 
typical  fractions. 

Table  VI — Aoiiicvmkkt  Bktwkxx  ExrrntMcsT*!.  and  (\wtnTto  Valcts* 

OW   hlNKMATIC    VtHCOfttTT   Or  tfl)LETTED    FRACTIONS    THOU  J'lKSaTLYAKlA 

ikd  Caukmwia  Cm-Bit  Prouuti'U 
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It  will  be  understood  that  the  constants  for  the  \iseo-ity- 
temperature  equation  of  any  oil  can  be  calculated  from  the 
experimentally  determined  viscosities  at  three  suitable 
temperatures.  The  method  of  calculation  involves  the  solu- 
tion of  three  simultaneous  equations,  and  does  not  require 
the  use  of  the  more  accurate  but  decidedly  tedious  met  hod 
of  least  squares. 

Obviously,  the  values  for  the  constants  arc  useful  in  cal- 
culating viscosities  at  temperatures,  within  the  experimental 
range,  for  which  actual  determinations  are  lacking.  The 
reliability  of  such  calculated  viscosities  enn  he  nccepted 
without  question;  but  the  use  of  the  constants  at  tempera- 
tures considerably  below  or  above  the  extremes  represented 
by  the  experimental  data  is  not  to  he  recommended  on  ac- 
count of  a  possible  change  in  state  of  the  oil,  or  a  change  in 
the  viscosity-temperature  relationship.  While  the  equations 
would  seem  to  offer  nil  effective  method  for  est  mint  in? 
solidification  temperatures  (at  which  the  kinematic  visensirv 
becomes  infinite),  it  is  felt  that  the  significance  of  such  cal- 
culations is  open  to  question  because  of  the  fact  that  partial 
solidification  so  often  takes  place.  In  the  authors'  opinion, 
it  is  equally  unjustifiable  to  attempt  the  calculation  ot 
viscosities  for  temperatures  at  which  the  oils  have  appreci- 
able vapor  pressures,  ami  hence  are  changed  in  propel  1ic 
through  partial  distillation. 

As  an  indication  of  the  validity  ot  the  equations  ot  tem- 
peratures considerably  at  ove  those  covered  t.y  the  foresoinc 

experimental  data,  two  viscosity  determinations  were  made 

•Thi*  is  in  effect  the  Slottr  o|u.nion  >:Src  A  l;  n*in*ttiri  nnrl  F  Tl.  Tlw.tc 
"The  Viv-o*ity  of  f*iquwi«."  fjondnn,  1914,  I;  Srhl.-ttr,  HVri  Ann.,  14  (lSXI  i, 
13.  B.iM.  16  (I8»2».  182;  Thorp*  and  Rmtp<f.  /'*./.  ri.i»i,.t„  tSs<l«m.  39*. 
whirh  i»  iiMially  rmptojotl  to  imliniO-  (In1  relation  Ix  ivovn  nb-jlute  vi*cu*ity 
and  Unipernture  but  »)mh  iIh-  nullum  have  lournl  i.iually  u?<lu)  ii*  applied 
»•>  Vim-malic  tiMwity. 
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A  and  B  from  the  equation*  representing  viacoaity-temperature 
rurvea  of  the  >erie>  of  (ructions  from  Penn»rlvani»  and  Cali 
fornia  crude  petroleum 

at  approximately  180'  i35li*  F. )  and  compared  wiili  tl  . 
calculated  figures  based  on  the  experimental  range  40*  n 
100  C.  (110  to  212  F.|.  Table  VII  (part  A)  shows  the 
agreement  to  be  satisfactory  in  both  cases. 
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Assuming  the  validity  of  the  equations  for  temperatun 
considerably  above  those  of  the  experimental  range,  it  i- 
interesting  to  consider  the  values  so  calculated  as  indicating 
whether  viscosity  actually  becomes  constant  at  higher  ten 
peratures.    Table  VII  (part  B)  shows  the  calculated  value- 
at  200  C.  (3!»J  F. )  and  300  C.  (572c  F.)  a«  compared  with 
the  experimental  figures  at  100*  (A  (212°  F.  I.  These  figures 
seem  to  indicate  that  viscosity  continues  to  deerenre  even  :t 
temperatuns  as  high  as  300'"  ('.  (572'  F.). 

The  constants  for  th<  equations  may  aKo  posses  ad.li 
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lional  theoretical  or  practical  significance,  and  the  authors 
have  under  consideration  several  possibilities  that  will  lie 
investigatttl  as  soon  as  further  experimental  data  are  avail- 
able. For  the  present,  attention  is  called  only  to  an  in- 
teresting relationship  indicated  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  l>, 
which  were  obtained  by  plotting  values  of  the  constants  lor 
the  series  of  fractions  from  Pennsylvania  and  California 
crudes  against  the  upper  (centigrade)  distillation  limit  for 
each  cut.  An  interesting  similarity  will  be  noted  in  tli 
form  of  the  curves  representing  values  of  the  constants  K 
and  A  for  equivalent  fractions  from  each  of  the  two  types 
of  crude  petroleum.  The  similarity  becomes  equally  strik- 
ing in  the  curves  for  tlie  constant  U  if,  instead  of  adhering 
so  closely  to  the  plotted  points  as  has  been  done  in  Fig.  6, 
more  general  curves  are  drawn. 

Relation  Betweek  Saybolt  Viscosities  at 
Different  Tempehatibes 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  no  simple  general  rule 
has  been  discovered  which  may  be  applied  to  estimate  vis- 
cosity at  one  temperature  from  determinations  made  at  some 
other  temperature.'  The  nearest  approach,  of  practical 
value,  to  a  relationship  of  this  order  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  smooth  curve  may  be  constructed  to  represent 
the  viscosities  at  any  two  selected  temperatures  for  the  series 
of  fractions  derived  from  any  given  crude.  Fig.  7  illus- 
trates this  possibility  and  shows  curves  obtained  by  plotting 
Saybolt  Universal  viscosities  at  210"  F.  against  Saybolt 
Universal  viscosities  at  100*  F.  for  the  series  of  products 
obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  California  crudes. 
Table  VIII  includes  a  series  of  Saybolt  viscosity  equivalents 
for  the  commonly  used  temperature  points,  100*  F.,  130* 
F.,  and  210*  F.   This  table  may  prove  of  practical  use  in 

•The  conclusions  of  Oebchlacer  ("The  VUconlty  of  Liquid.."  Z.  Vrrtin. 
dnt.  /■»..  6i  (1918).  422.  Mm  AtttraeU.  »i-fl  (1918).  320)  are  obvloualy 
untenable.  »t  leaat  in  part,  in  view  of  tbe  experimental  evidence  included  in 
Um  preaeat  paper.  The  kcantbmie  rel.tion.hip  developed  by  thi.  inveeti- 
rator  (p.  424)  ia  undoubtedly  of  con.idcr.ble  value,  but  hi.  conalanu  are  not 
applicable >  lubriaating  oiU  from  all  type  of  crude  petrohwm. 
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case  any  oil  under  consideration  is  known  to  be  of  the  same 
type  as  either  of  the  two  crudes  studied  by  the  authors. 
Such  a  happy  coincidence  is,  unfortunately,  not  likely  to  be 
a  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  table  is  of  greatest  sig- 
nificance as  indicating  possibilities  of  variation  when  it  is 
attempted  to  estimate  viscosity  at  one  temperature  from 
figures  determined  at  some  other  temperature.  It  appears, 
for  example,  that  Pennsylvania  and  California  products, 
having  at  210*  F.  a  viscosity  of  50  sec.  Saybolt  Universal, 
have  at  100*  F.  respective  viscosities  of  209  and  396  sec. 

It  is  possible  that  a  proper  use  of  figures  for  other  physi- 
cal properties  of  oils  might  permit  reasonably  accurate 
interpolation  between  limits  such  as  have  just  been  indi- 
cated. The  data  at  present  available  have  not,  however, 
seemed  adequate  to  permit  formulating  any  rule  for  inter- 
polation that  would  be  satisfactorily  reliable. 

SUMMAEY 

1 —  Viscosity-temperature  curves  have  been  determined 
for  series  of  products  derived  from  samples  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. California,  and  Wyoming  crude  petroleum. 

2—  The  California  fractions  show  a  greater  change  in 
viscosity  with  temperature  (the  curves  are  steeper)  than 
the  corresponding  Pennsylvania  products.  Differences  are 
most  impressive  for  fractions  of  high  viscosity.  Viscosity- 
temperature  curves  for  the  Wyoming  fractions  show  char- 
acteristics which  are  intermediate  between  those  of  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Pennsylvania  curves;  but  they  resemble  the  lat- 
ter more  closely  than  they  do  the  former. 

3 —  The  viscosity-temperature  curve  of  the  undistilled 
residuum  from  the  Pennsylvania  crude  is  of  the  same  type 
as  the  curves  for  the  distillation  fractions. 

4 —  The  viscosity-temperature  curve  for  a  mixture  of 
Pennsylvania  residuum  and  Pennsylvania  distillate  shows 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  curves  for  unblended  dis- 
tillates. Furthermore,  the  curve  for  a  mixture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania residuum  and  California  distillate  apparently  averages 
the  characteristics  of  the  curves  of  the  two  constituents. 

5 —  The  viscosity-temperature  curves  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wyoming,  and  California  kerosene  fractions  show 
the  same  qualitative  relationships  as  those  for  the  lubricat- 
ing fractions. 

6—  Viscosity-temperature  curves  can  be  represented  by  an 
equation  of  the  general  form : 


K+A/  +  B/1 
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Values  of  the  three  constant--,  K,  A.  and  U.  ha\c  been  de- 
termined for  the  products  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  Cali- 
fornia crudes.  An  interesting  similarity  in  form  may  be 
noted  in  the  curves  obtained  by  plotting  values  of  these 
constants  against  the  upper  distillation  limits  or'  the  respec- 
tive cuts  from  the  (wo  types  of  crude. 

7 — Pre.-ent  results  have  failed  to  indicate  any  reliable 
general  methoil  of  calculating  viscosity-temper.'.-: ure  curves 
of  oils  for  which  less  than  three  experimentally  determine  1 
points  are  available. 
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The  Effect  of  Chemical  Reagents  on  the  Microstructure  of  Wood 

By  Allen  Abrams 
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In  connei  tion  with  research  work  on  paper  being  carried 
by  this  laboratory  for  the  Mead  Heseareh  Company  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  it  became  desirable  to  secure  un  insight 
into  the  changes  occurring  in  the  structure  of  wood  during 
various  chemical  treatments.  Consequently,  an  investiga- 
tion was  undertaken,  us  a  result  of  which  a  method  was 
developed  and  made  use  of  in  carrying  out  such  treatments. 
A  number  of  reagents  have  been  studied,  and  while  the 
results  here  presented  must  be  regarded  as  preliminary  and 
incomplete,  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  stimulate  further  work 
along  similar  lines  by  other  investigators. 

The  most  obvious  method  for  studying  the  effects  of 
reagents  on  the  microstructure  of  wood  would  be  to  treat 
blocks  of  the  wood  with  these  reagents  at  the  desired  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  for  specified  lengths  of  time.  The 
wood  might  then  be  sectioned  and  studied  either  under  the 
microscope  or  by  means  of  photomicrographs.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  section- 
ing such  wood  are  so  great  that,  even  with  the  most  skilful 
technique,  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  make  sections 
without  altering  the  anatomical  structure.  For  this  reason 
it  has  been  necessary  to  develop  a  new  procedure,  which 
consists  essentially  in  first  making  tbin  sections  of  wood  and 
treating  these  with  reagents  under  the  proper  conditions. 

In  order  that  the  changes  produced  by  these  chemical 
treatment*  may  be  comprehended,  it  is  first  desirable  to 
note  the  three  planes  in  which  wood  may  be  sectioned — a 
cross  or  trajuverse  section  is  one  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  trunk;  a  radial  section  is  one  cut  longitudinally 
along  the  radios  of  the  trunk;  a  tangential  section  is  one  cut 
longitudinally,  tangent  to  the  rings  of  growth  and  there- 
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fore,  perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  the  trunk.  Figs.  1,  2. 
3  are,  respectively,  cro.is.  tangential,  and  radial  sections  ot 
|.i.,i-. 

Ci.i.l  Strixtlue 

The  process  of  plant  growth  is  essentially  that  of  cell 
division  whereby  each  cell  in  the  growing  region  (the 
"  cambium  ")  Li  split  into  two  daughter  cells.  The  partition 
separating  these  cells  is  known  as  the  "  middle  lamella  " 
(Fig.  4).  As  growth  continues,  other  walls  are  laid  down 
adjacent  to  the  middle  lamella  and  nearer  the  hollow  interior 
('■lumen'")  of  the  cell. 

The  complete  facts  connected  with  cell  growth  are  ex- 
tremely complicated.  To  the  paper-maker,  however,  the 
important  fact  is  that  any  chemical  process  for  making 
paper  should  have  for  its  primary  object  the  separation  of 
individual  cells  by  dissolving  out  the  middle  lamella  with  as 
little  effect  as  possible  on  the  remainder  of  the  cell  wall. 
To  be  sure,  another  very  important  action  is  that  of  de- 
composing compound  celluloses,  such  as  lignocellulose,  and 
thus  producing  a  pure  cellulose. 

The  history  of  the  cell  walls  and  the  study  of  their 
chemical  structure  have  been  the  subjects  of  extensive  re- 
search, conducted  usually,  however,  by  men  with  botanical 
rather  than  chemical  training.  The  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations' show  that  the  middle  lamella  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  primary  partition  wall,  serving  to  bind  the 
tracheitis  together;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  layer  has  a  complicated  history  in  which  it 
undergoes  changes  in  form,  mass  and  chemical  composition. 

Allen1  is  certain  that  the  middle  lamella  differs  chemical- 
ly from  the  later  walls.  He  believes  that  the  first  formed 
cellular  wall  consists  essentially  of  pectin-like  substances 

1C.  E.  Allen.  Bat.  Ga  ..  )>  (1001>.  1. 
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which  nre  plastic,  and  therefore  undergo  such  changes  in 
form  as  are  necessary  to  adapt  the  layer  readily  to  altera- 
tions occurring  in  the  cells  during  growth.  As  the  cells 
grow  older,  the  middle  lamella  becomes  more  rigid  and  in- 
flexible, until  finally  it  assumes  a  hard,  insoluble  form. 
This  process  is  believed  to  consist  in  a  transformation  of 
the  pectic  acid  originally  present  into  an  insoluble  material, 
probably  calcium  pectate. 

Aside  from  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  cell  wall,  the 
most  important  substances  are  compounds  (probably  of  an 
adsorption  type)  of  cellulose,  such  as  lignoccllulosos  and 
pectocelluloses.  Cross  and  Bevan1  compare  the  lignoccl- 
lulosc  structure  to  an  alloy  of  a  base  and  a  noble  metal,  in 
which  the  more  reactive  base  metal  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
suitable  methods,  leaving  the  comparatively  inert  noble 
metal.  In  a  similar  way,  cellulose  is  comparatively  ri'sistant 
to  the  action  of  reagents  .such  as  chlorine,  alkalis,  or  bisul- 
fites,  all  of  which  tend  to  remove  the  lignin  groups.  Konig 
and  Rump,3  after  an  extensive  chemical  and  microscopic 
study,  conclude  that  there  are  no  true  compounds  of  cellu- 
lose and  other  substances  in  the  cell,  but  that  these  materials 
exist  here  intimately  mixed. 

Spaulding3  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  cellulose  and 
lignin  in  various  woods.  From  this  he  concludes  that, 
whereas  celjulosc  and  lignin  are  generally  intimately  mixed 
in  the  cell  wall,  yet  in  some  woods  a  ring  of  pure  cellulose 
lines  the  cell  lumen.  Moreover,  this  cellulose  is  found  espe- 
cially in  those  cells  which  do  not  contain  standi,  and  Spnuld- 
inR  concus  with  Sablon's*  previous  work  on  willow,  in 
which  Sablon  had  been  led  to  believe  that  starch  was  con- 
verted into  cellulose. 

While  there  is  considerable  controversy  over  the  subject, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  formation  of  I igm •cellulose  is  a 
process  of  thickening  by  incrustation :  colloidal,  hydrated 
celluloses  are  first  formed,  and  they  then  take  up  lignin 
held  in  colloidal  solution  in  the  sap."  These  changes  follow 
quite  closely  upon  one  another,  since  heart  wood  anil  sap 
wood  give  about  the  same  yields  of  cellulose  and  lignoecllu- 
losc.0 

For  the  purpose  of  these  considerations,  it  may  then  be 
assumed  that  the  cellular  structure  is  composed  largely  of 
intimate  mixtures  of  loose  or  adsorption  compounds  of 
cellulose  with  lignin  and  pectin,  and  the  heniiecllulosos.  The 
cell  walls  are  largely  made  up  of  compounds  of  lignin  and 
cellulose,  while  the  middle  lamella  is  probably  composed 
largely  of  pectocelluloses  and  hemicelluloses. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  these  substances  are  present 
in  a  colloidal  condition,  changes  in  the  individual  units  can- 
not be  followed  by  the  ordinary  microscopic  methods.  It 
is  only  where  such  changes  arc  expressed  in  the  more  ex- 
tensive structural  alterations  that  the  microscope  is  of 
value. 

Staining  with  dyes  which  affect  only  certain  portions  of 
the  woody  structure  has  long  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy, since  some  observers  advance  evidence  to  show 
that  staining  distinguishes  mere  physical  changes  in  the  df- 
groe  of  colloidal  dispersion  rather  than  chemical  differences 
in  the  structure,  while  other  observers  take  the  opposite 
view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant 
which  view  we  adopt  when  staining  is  used  in  following  the 

1  "Wood  Pulp  end  lU  I'M*,"  1911.  30. 
3  SaJkr.  Ona**m.,  >B  (1914).  4. 

3  Mbwiuii  Garden,  fit  port  1906,  41. 

4  Rn.  Cm.  Be*..  16  (1904),  382. 

A  Wunetnw.  WocKbi  Pyiiriob.  41  (1910),  803- 
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changes  produced  by  reagents  on  a  giveu  structure.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  such  chemical  and  physical 
changes  go  hand  in  hand  and  that  they  are  both  distin- 
guished by  staining. 

From  all  the  available  information  it  would  appear  that 
in  cooking  wood  with  various  chemicals  in  aqueous  solution, 
one  or  more  of  the  following  changes  is  likely  to  take  place : 

1 —  Hydration  of  the  constituents,  naturally  accompanied  by 
swelling. 

2—  Dcpolvmcnzatiun.  or  un  increase  in  the  degree  of  colloidal 
dispersion,  of  the  various  woody  substances. 

Both  of  these  effects  are  slow  and  progressive  and  both  an- 
accelerated  towanl  complete  peptization  ur  colloidal  solution  of 
the  constituents  as  the  time,  tcmperutun-  or  concentration  of 
the  solution  is  increased. 

3  Actual  hydrolysis  of  the  constituents,  accompanied  gen- 
erally by  true  solution. 

4-— Other  fairly  definite  chemical  mictions,  such  us  chlorina- 
tioii,  oxidation  orsulfouation  of  constituents,  followed  by  colloidal 
or  tnie  solution. 

The  reagents  used  in  analytical  or  practical  work  on  cellu- 
lose and  lignin  are  naturally  chosen  because  of  a  more  or 
less  selective  action  on  one  of  these  substances.  In  such 
cases  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  microst  met  lire  which 
accompany  these  reactions  should  throw  some  light  on  what 
is  taking  place. 

Method  or  Making  Wood  Skctioss 
.Starting  with  the  tn-c  itself,  small  blocks  of  wood 
(1  in.  X  0.5  in  .  X0.5  in.)  an;  cut  from  the  portions  of  the 
trunk  to  be  studied.  These  blocks  are  boiled  vigorously  in 
water  lor  about  an  hour,  or  until  they  sink.  The  air  is  thus 
driven  out  of  the  tracheids  and  is  replaced  by  wnter. 

With  the  Thomson  microtome  these  blocks  may  be  cut  at 
once;  but  with  other  microtomes  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  soften  the  blocks  several  days  in  cold  50  per  cent  hydro- 
fluoric acid  to  dissolve  out  mineral  constituent*  such  a* 
silica.  According  to  Jeffrey,'  hydrofluoric  acid  does  and 
attack  the  middle  lamella.  On  the  other  hand,  its  use  should 
be  dispensed  with  wherever  possible,  ns  it  undoubtedly 
hydrolyzes  some  constituents  of  the  wood.  (All  wood  sec- 
tions used  in  these  experiments  were  made  after  acid  treat- 
ment. ) 

Following  the  acid  treatment,  the  block  is  washed  thor- 
oughly in  water  and  is  transferred  to  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  glycerol.  Sections  of  from  20 
to  40  microns  in  thickness  are  made  from  these  blocks. 
Thinner  sections  are  difficult  to  handle  during  later  treat- 
ments, while  thicker  sections  are  unsatisfactory  for  visual 
purposes.  These  sections  are  transferred  to  50  per  cent 
ethyl  alcohol  until  ready  for  use. 

Many  staining  reactions  for  cellulose  and  lignoccllulose 
are  described  in  the  literature,  but  the  combination  which 
has  proved  most  satisfactory  for  this  work  is  Haidenhain's 
hematoxylin  and  safranin.  Hematoxylin  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  stain  cellulose  deep  purple,  and  similarly,  safranin 
to  stain  lignoccllulose  red.  Safranin  withstands  acid  anil 
alkaline  treatments  satisfactorily,  but  hematoxylin  is  acted 
upon  by  both;  consequently  sections  may  lie  stained  with 
safranin  before  such  treatments,  but  not  with  hematoxylin. 

After  staining  with  this  combination,  the  following  struc- 
tures are  purplish :  the  resin  ducts,  cells  of  the  medullary 
rays,  tori  of  the  bordered  pits,  and  in  some  instances  a  tbin 
layer  of  the  cell  wall  next  the  lumen.  The  middle  lamella 
is  deep  red,  while  the  remainder  of  the  cell  wall  is  of  a 
lighter  red  color.  There  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the 
refractive  indices  of  these  structures. 

1  -Anatomy  .,(  Wood)  Pt.n.,,-  1»I7.  447. 
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Pi(.   1  -Craw  aection  of  pin*.       7G,  show-  Fi*.  2-  Tan*rntial  mtiun  of  pine.       7*.  Pig.  J — Radial  BrctloD  of  pine.       76.  show- 

in*-  trachrida    cell-  or  "fibera")  of  »prln«  (howinc  tracheid*  <"ftbera"i  and  medullary  in*  medullary  ran  and  trachrida  ("libera") 

and  rummer  rrowth.  reain  duct,  and  medul-  raya  (the,  latter  in  croaa  aectioni  dotted  with  circular  "bordered  pita" 
faarrjr  raya  (heavy  black  tinea) 


Pi*.  4 — Croaa  •action  of  pine.  <S&. 
•bowing  trarhelda  ("fiber*"!  of  aprin*  wood ; 
ill  "lumen"  or  hollow  interior  of  cell,  (2) 
"middle  lamella"  or  primary  cell  wall.  IS) 
later  growth  of  cell  wall 


Kl*.  5 — Croaa  aection  of  pine.  156. 
treated  with  I2N  hydrochloric  acid  for  M 
hr*.  at  tto  C. 


Ki*.  6 — Tangential  aection  of  pine.  156. 
threated  with  12N  hydrochloric  acid  for  28 
hr».  at  2BO  C. 


Chemical  Treatment  or  Sections 
Tbe  sections  were  placed  in  the  depressions  of  a  micro- 
scope cell  slide.  The  eells  of  the  slide  were  filled  with  the 
reagent  to  be  studied,  and  a  plain  microscope  slide  was  laid 
over  tbe  cell  slide,  but  separated  from  it  about  0.1  mm.  by 
pieces  of  thin  cover  glass.  The  two  slides  were  wired  to- 
gether and  were  placed  in  an  autoclave  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  reagent.  In  those  cases,  where 
the  reagent  attacks  iron  considerably  («.  g.,  sodium  bisulfite 
solution),  the  slides  were  Healed  into  glass  tubes  with  the 
reagent.  The  tube  containing  the  slide  was  then  placed  in 
the  autoclave  and  was  surrounded  with  water  as  the  heating 
liquor. 

This  method  allowed  access  of  the  reagent  to  the  section 
and  yet  prevented  destructive  mechanical  action.  In  order 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  treatment,  several  slides  were 
introduced  into  the  autoclave  simultaneously.  The  auto- 
clave was  bolted  shut  and  heated  over  a  gas  flame  for 
various  lengths  of  time  at  predetermined  temperatures  nntl 
pressures,  measured  respectively  by  a  thermometer  in  a  well 
and  by  a  steam  gage. 

At  stated  intervals  the  autoclave  was  removed  from  the 
flame,  cooled  quickly  and  opened,  and  a  slide  was  removed. 
The  autoclave  was  again  closed  and  heated  for  another 
interval  of  time. 

The  treated  sections  were  washed  carefully  to  remove 
adhering  liquor  and  dirt.    They  were  then  stained  and 


mounted  in  haUam  lor  microscopic  examination  and  meas- 
urement. Photomicrographs  of  these  sections  were  made 
with  a  metallurgical  microscope  and  camera  arranged  for 
use  with  transmitted  light. 

In  some  cases  sections  took  the  stains  so  poorly  after 
treatment,  or  were  so  badly  decomposed,  that  satisfactory 
photographs  could  not  be  obtained,  although  visual  observa- 
tions were  reasonably  satisfactory.  Misleading  optical 
effects  due  to  unsatisfactory  lighting  sometimes  occur,  and 
must  always  be  guarded  against.  In  this  investigation 
observations  and  measurements  were  made  directly  on  the 
sections  rather  than  on  photomicrographs. 

Measurements  have  been  made  on  the  cell  wall,  the  mid- 
dle lamella,  and  the  lumen  of  five  representative  cells  in 
both  the  spring  and  summer  wood  of  each  section.  These 
measurements  were  made  in  a  radial  direction  and  by  the 
use  of  a  filar  micrometer.  Averages  of  the  five  readings 
were  taken  and  compiled  for  study.  While  these  results 
s«rve  to  interpret  the  action  of  various  reagents,  they  are 
not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  taken  as  quantitative 
Measurements  of  the  middle  lamella  are  considerably  less 
accurate  than  the  others  because  of  the  comparatively  slight 
breadth  of  thi*  structure. 

The  effects  of  various  reagents  have  been  studied  under 
different  conditions  of  concentration,  time  of  heating,  tem- 
perature and  pressure. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  such  experi- 
mental treatments,  especially  as  far  as  the  rate  of  action 
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Fig.    7    Radijl    section    of    pin*.  1M. 
treated  with  12N  hydrochloric  acid  fur 
hrs.  at  25  o  C. 


File.  8 

Fin.  *-Cron»  section  of  pin*.  l.Vi. 
treated  with  50  per  cent  chromic  acid  for 
I  mm.  at  250  C. 


hi*.  ( 

Fie.  9  Tangential  section  of  pine.  156. 
treated  with  5b  per  cent  chromic  acid  for 
1  nun.  at  25o  C. 


FlK.  10 

Fis.  10  Radial  section  of  pine.  IIM 
Heated  with  50  per  cent  chromic  acid  for 
1  min.  at  260  C. 


Fbt.  11 

Fia*.  II  -Croaa  section  of  pine.  90. 
treated  with  4  per  cent  caustic  soda  solu- 
ton  for  S  hra.  at  lf>0o  C  . 


Kit.  12 

Fit.  12  -Cross  section  of  pine.  465. 
treated  with  4  per  cent  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion for  8  hrs.  at  1&0O  C. 


is  concerned,  cannot  be  applied  directly  to  large-scale  treat 
menta  because  of  the  differences  in  such  factors  as  penetra- 
tion and  quant  ites  of  material  involved. 

The  heart  wood  of  I'inus  Viryiniana  (Jersey  I'iue;  scrub 
pine)  was  generally  used  for  study.  The  following  reagents 
have  been  used  in  these  treatments: 


Distilled  water 

Copnar  ammonium  rcacrat 

10  per  cent  sodium  chloride 

73  par  cant  sulfuric  acid 

Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 

I'benol 


Mnngina  icajrent  (rthyl  cilrohol,  4 

rone.  HCI.  1  > 
•V0  per  owl  cliroiuic  acid 
Lime  bleach 

1.0  \  caustic  soda  solution 
12.0  .V  caustic  suda  atdutiun 


Concentrated  nitric  acid  plus  potassium  10  per  cent  sodium  bisulfite 
chlorate  Saturated  sodium  bisulfite 

Saturated  sulfurout  acid 
10  per  cent  sudiuiu  sulfide 

Discussion  or  Photomicrographs 
In  all,  about  seventy  sections  have  been  made  and  ex- 
amined. Photomicrographs  have  also  been  made  of  many 
of  these  sections.  A  detailed  description  of  these  results 
would  obviously  be  out  of  place  here;  hence  the  discussion 
will  be  confined  primarily  to  the  following  treatments  as 
typical  of  the  results  which  may  be  obtaiiied  by  this  method : 

Untreated  sections. 

Concentrated  (12  S)  hydrochloric  acid — a  cellulose  solvent. 
30  par  cant  chromic  arid — a  strong,  oxidiiioc  a  (cut 
1.0  caustic  soda — a  paper-maltin*  reaceot. 

UKTRXATE0  SECTIONS  (Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4)— The  cross  section 
shows  the  dividing  line  between  spring  and  summer  growth, 
the  well-marked  medullary  rays,  and  a  longitudinal  resin 
duct,  surrounded  by  epithelial  tissue.    The  middle  lamella 


and  bordered  pits  are  brought  out  more  clearly  in  Fig.  4. 

Figs.  2  and  3  show  the  well-defined,  overlapping  tracheitis 
(or  "  fibers  ")  having  the  radial  walls  dotted  with  bordered 
pits;  the  numerous  medullary  rays  and  their  storage  con- 
tent-. 

CONCENTRATED  HYDROCHLORIC  At'ID  TREATMENT   ( Figs.  5, 

6,  7) — The  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  to 
dissolve  cellulose,  probably  in  a  more  or  less  depolymerized 
and  esteriried  form.  On  standing,  particularly  when  diluted, 
the  action  on  the  dissolved  material  is  largely  one  of  hydrol- 
syis,  with  dextrose  as  the  principal  product.  The  lignin 
of  coniferous  wood  is  for  the  most  part  undissolved  by  this 
treatment,  although  the  residue  from  treatments  by  such 
solvents  is  thought  by  Dore1  to  be  dehydrated  form  of  the 
original  lignin. 

In  these  experiments  sections  of  wood  were  allowed  to 
stand  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  room  temperature 
for  28  hrs.    They  were  washed  thoroughly  and  stained. 

The  effects  of  the  treatment  are  pronounced.  The  cell 
walls  are  greatly  swollen,  particularly  in  the  summer  wood, 
where  they  have  filled  the  lumen;  the  walls  bulge  in  the 
middle,  but  are  constricted  at  the  comers.  In  places  the 
cells  have  split  away  from  the  middle  lamella,  but  the  mid- 
dle lamella  itself  is  apparently  unchanged.  The  medullary 
rays  have  withstood  the  treatment,  except  that  some  of  the 
central  cells  have  been  removed. 

FIFTY  PER  CENT  CHROMIC  ACID  TREATMENT  (Figs.  8,  9.  10) 

— Chromic  acid  attacks  the  lignin  complex  of  lignocellulosc 
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und  oxidiacs  it  to  carbon  dioxide  and  acids  of  low  niolocular 
weiifht,  such  as  acetic  acid.'  At  the  same  time  cellulose  is 
attacked,'-1  with  the  formation  of  oxycelluloses  or  decom- 
position products  ot"  lower  molecular  weight,  depending 
upon  the  severity  of  the  treatment. 

In  these  experiments  wood  section*  were  treated  lor  1 
min.  in  50  per  cent  chromic  acid  at  room  temperature, 
washed  thoroughly,  and  stained. 

The  action  in  these  sections  is  very  marked.  The  entire 
structure  has  evidently  been  attacked  and  partially  disiu 
tegrated  even  in  the  short  time  involved.  Cell  walls  are 
greatly  swollen,  the  corners  restricted,  but  the  center  of 
the  wall  bulging.  In  some  places  the  cells  have  split  apart 
and  the  middle  lamella  has  been  removed.  The  medullary 
rays  persist,  but  have  been  distinctly  attacked  by  tlie  acid. 

1.0  .V  C'Ai'STir  sou .\  TKKATMKST  (  Figs.  11,  12)  —  The  re- 
actions of  dilute  caustic  soda  on  wood,  at  high  temperatures 
and  pressures,  are  several.  According  to  Cross  and  Bevan,3 
the  lignin  group  of  lignoeellulose  i«  changed  into  soluble 
product*,  leaving  insoluble  cellulose.  Normal  (»)  cellulose 
is  slowly  attacked,  but  a  small  portion  (/}  cellulose)  is  <li- 
solved.  Pectocelluloscs  of  the  middle  lamella  are  resolved 
into  cellulose  and  soluble  hydrolysis  products  of  the  non- 
cellulose  portion  (pectin,  pectie  acid,  mctapectic  aeid'i. 
while  hemieclluloses  are  dissolved  even  bv  cold  dilute 
alkalies. 

In  these  experiments  wood  sections  were  trcat«-d  with 
1.0  A*  caustic  soda  solution  for  v  arious  lengths  of  time  (2. 
3,  4,  6,  8,  11  hrs.).  During  the  first  H  hrs.  the  temperature 
was  maintained  at  130  C.  and  the  pressure  at  65  lbs.;  dur- 
ing the  last  3  hrs.  the  temperature  was  raised  to  ISO  C, 
and  accordingly  the  pressure  to  TJ*>  lbs. 

The  effects  of  the  early  stages  of  cooking  on  these  sec- 
tions will  not  be  described  as  they  appear  more  markedly 
in  the  sections  treated  for  a  longer  time. 

During  the  cooking,  the  cell  walls  swell  considerably  and 
striations  appear.  The  resin  ducts  are  attacked  in  the  earls 
stages,  while  the  rays  are  acted  upon  gradually,  and  as  in 
most  other  treatments  retain  their  form  after  the  other 
structuret!  have  been  attacked. 

The  middle  lamella  gradually  dissolves  and,  at  the  same 
time,  splits  away  from  the  cell  wall  in  some  places.  With 
the  exception  of  the  thickened  intercellular  substance  at  the 
corners  of  the  cells  (which  substance  persists  even  through 
the  most  drastic  treatment),  a  clean  channeling  away  of  the 
middle  lamella  occurs,  and  consequently  the  tracheitis  are 
separated  one  from  another.  In  the  later  stages  of  treat- 
ment the  sections  are  badly  decomposed  and  fall  apart 
readily. 

DiscusMO.v  of  Treatments 
One  method  of  studying  the  effects  produced  by  these 
raagents  is  by  a  comparison  of  the  measurements  made  on 
treated  and  untreated  cells.  While  swelling  or  absence  of 
swelling  in  such  structures  does  not  necessarily  measure  the 
extent  of  the  reactions  which  are  taking  place,  yet  they 
serve  to  indicate  the  comparative  effects  of  reagents  on 
different  portions  of  the  structure.  If,  for  example,  a 
sponge  were  thoroughly  impregnated  with  rubber,  benzene 
would  swell  and  eventually  dissolve  out  the  rubber  and  not 
affect  the  structure  of  the  sponge;  on  the  other  hand,  wnler 
would  swell  the  sponge  but  have  no  effect  on  the  rubber. 

1  Cross  aod  Bevan.  "Paper  Making,"  1916.  42. 

2  Tramp.  cUHui  sod  ToUcni.  Ann.,  ]S6  (1895).  296. 
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As  previously  pointed  out,  while  those  measurement  - 
should  not  be  taken  as  absolute,  the  selective  actions  of 
reagents  on  the  structures  (as  evidenced  by  changes  in  sire, 
shape,  and  staining  effects)  indicate  definitely  that  then- 
must  be  a  difference  in  composition  between  the  structures 
which,  lor  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  may  be  distic 
guished  as  the  "  middle  lamella  "  and  ••  cell  wall."  Further- 
more, they  show  that : 

1  Cclluiosc  solvents-  (such  as  e«ip|w-r  ammonium  reagent  ami 
72  per  cent  -ul/uric  i«cid)  act  strongly  and  itbout  equally  on  bot) 
(he  middle  lamella  and  the  cell  wall. 

2-  Stronitly  oxidizing  solutions  (such  as  chromic  aeid.'blcaci- 
solutions  and  potassium  chlorate  in  nunc  acid)  act  011  the  cell 
wall  but  have  comparatively  little  effeC  on  the  middle  Uracil* 

Jl — The  ordinary  paper  making  reagents  (such  as  dilute  eau-U' 
soda  and  sodium  uir-ulhte  solutions)  ant  strongly  on  the  tniddb- 
lamelLi  and,  relatively,  have  very  much  less  eftect  on  the  cell  wal. 

Unfortunately  it  has  been  necessary  to  discontinue  this 
investigation,  at  least  temporarily,  at  a  time  when  it  gave 
promise  ot  leading  to  more  practical  applications.  Const 
quentlv,  the  ev  idence  is  too  incomplete  to  permit  of  otti.  : 
deductions  which  may  be  allowable  when  additional  it, 
formation  ha.s  Wen  secured.  For  example,  it  is  a  significant 
tact  that  the  ratio  between  the  thickness  of  middle  lamella 
and  cell  wall  remains  constant  during  treatment  by  celliilosi 
solvents  but  varies  greatly  with  other  classes  ot  reagents 
This  may  argue  for  similarity  in  the  amounts  of  cellulose  in 
these  structures,  but  for  the  presence  in  the  cell  wall  o: 
larger  quantities  of  readily  oudiznhlc  substances  than  in 
the  middle  lamella. 

It  is  to  he  expected  that  the  chemicals  used  in  paper  mak- 
ing would  react  strongly  on  the  middle  lamella,  but  tfnr 
they  would  react  on  compounds  of  the  cell  wall  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  attack  the  cellulose  but  slightly.  The  fact 
that  this  method  brings  out  the  evidence  clearly  is  of  great 
interest,  Ixrausc  it  points  out  the  way  for  a  systematic  stnd\ 
ol  reagents  which  might  W  used  in  paper  making. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work  it  has  become  increas 
mgly  evident  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  separate  the  mid- 
dle lamella  and  various  portions  of  the  cell  wall,  and  to  sub 
mil  them  individually  to  chemical  analysis.  This  would 
clear  up  many  uncertainties  with  regard  to  the  structure  of 
wood.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  individual  units  are  s/. 
small  that  mechanical  separation  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  most  promising  method  now  in  sight  is  the  u*o  ot 
microorganisms  which  act  only  on  certain  parts  of  the  cell 
structure.  By  the  usr  of  pure  cultures  it  might  be  possible 
to  treat  thin  sections  of  wood  and  then  analyze  the  residual 
constituents.  Microscopic  studies  should  be  of  great  as 
sistance  in  such  investigations,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
such  an  investigation  may  open  up  the  way  for  funda- 
mentally different  methods  of  making  paper.  Certainly  it 
Ls  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  basic  improvements 
in  this  industry  can  be  realized  only  by  some  such  a  com 
prehensive  study. 

SUMMAItV 

A  new  procedure  has  been  developed  whereby  the  action 
of  chemical  reagents  on  the  microstructnrc  of  wood  may  be 
followed  readily  either  by  the  microscope  or  by  photomicro- 
graphs. This  method  has  been  used  in  investigating  the 
effects  of  various  electrolytes  on  pine  wood.  A  numWr 
of  tvpical  treatments  arc  described  and  discussed.  The 
results  have  been  studied  with  the  microscope,  photomwjo- 
graphs,  and  by  measurements  with  a  filar  micrometer. 
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The  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Coal-Tar  Oils  in  Turpentine 

By  V.  E.  Grotlisch  and  W.  C.  Smith 

.    LtUTBEtt  I'llLH  LaUuUATUKV.  DCSKAC  Of  CllrMlSTBl,  V.  S.  1'LluliIMINT  or  AoHlH  1.11  nit.  WiSUisuroN.  D.  C. 


The  detection  of  small  quantities  of  coal-tar  oils,  such 
as  toluene,  xylene,  and  commercial  solvent  naphtha,  in 
turpentine,  and  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  .such  adul- 
terants present  are  considerably  more  difficult  than  the  de- 
tection and  estimation  of  mineral  oil  adulterants. 

Marcusson8  and  Krieger3  have  published  methods  for 
such  analyses,  but  these  have  not,  in  the  bauds  of  tin- 
authors,  when  followed  most  carefully,  given  concordant 
or  reliable  results,  especially  when  the  quantity  of  adul- 
terant present  was  less  than  io  per  cent,  as  is  frequently  tin 
case  when  coal-tar  oils  are  used  to  adulterate  turpentine 
fraudulently.  Authentic  pure  gum  turpentines  have  given 
results  when  treated  according  to  the  above  methods  which 
indicated  adulteration,  and  samples  of  turpentine  adul- 
terated with  as  much  as  2.5  and  5  per  cent  of  solvent  naph- 
tha gave  results  quite  similar  to  those  obtained  on  pure 
turpentine.  A  brief  outline  of  the  methods  referred  to 
above  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Marcusson  adds  10  cc.  of  the  turpentine,  drop  by  drop,  to 
30  cc.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  which  has  pr*'viou-ly  been  rooted  to 
—  10'  C.  by  placing  the  flask  in  a  freezing  mixture  t  >  prevent 
explosion  or  ignition  of  the  mixture,  as  the  reaction  is  extremely 
violent.  After  standing  at  riMim  temperature  for  about  15  n.iu  , 
75  cc.  of  ordinary  concentrated  nitric  arid  arc  :>dded,  and  the 
mixture  is  poured  into  150  cc.  of  water  in  a  flask  having  a  narrow, 
graduated  neck  and  allowed  to  stand  on  the  steam  bath  for  15 
min.  'Hie  insoluble  nitration  product,  which  settle,  to  the  bot- 
tom, is  then  floated  into  the  neck  of  the  flask  by  adding  concen- 
trated sulfuric  acid  to  increase  the  density  of  (lie  liquid.  The 
volume  of  the  nitration  product,  multiplied  by  mi  empirical 
factor,  represents  the  ijuantity  of  coal-tar  oil  nre-eiit  in  the  tur- 
pentine. Pure  turpentine,  according  to  the  author,  yield-? 
nitration  products  which  go  into  solution  in  the  water  almost 
completely  when  heated  on  the  steam  bath,  leaving  only  a 
negligibly  small  quantity  of  light  resinous  residue,  which  cannot 
be  confounded  with  the  heavy  oily  liquid  nit  nit  ion  product  olv 
tained  from  the  coal-tar  oils. 

These  results  arc  at  variance  with  our  observations.  Wo 
have  repeatedly  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
viscous,  gummy  nitration  residue  from  pure  gum  turpentine, 
which  was  insoluble  in  hot  water,  and  the  residues  obtained 
in  the  case  of  authentic  turpentine  adulterated  with  com- 
mercial solvent  naphtha  to  the  extent  of  :t.  and  10  per 
cent,  respectively,  were  all  of  very  nearly  the  same  volume 
as  that  obtained  from  pure  turpentine,  the  only  difference 
being  a  diminution  of  viscosity  as  the  percentage  of  adul- 
terant present  increased.  The  10  per  eent  residue  was  not 
free-flowing,  and  could  not  be  called  liquid. 

Krieger  shakes  20  cc.  of  the  turpentine  with  100  cc.  of  diluted 
sulfuric  acid  (4:  1,  sp.  gr.  1.70)  in  a  fLsk,  dilutes  with  200  cc. 
sulfuric  acid  (4  : 1,  sp.  gr.  1.76)  in  a  flask,  dilutes  with  200 
cc.  of  water,  and  distils  with  steam.  This  is  repeated,  and 
the  oily  portion  of  the  final  distillate,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  total  aromatic  and  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  is 
treated  with  10  to  15  cc.  of  fuming  sulfuric  acid  contain- 
ing 8  per  cent  free  S0»,  to  sulfonate  the  benzene  hydro- 
which  separates  is  considered  as  mineral  oil,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  volume  of  this  oil  and  the  volume  of 
the  oily  distillate  obtained  by  the  last  steam  distillation 
is  calculated  as  benzene  or  coal-tar  hydrocarbons. 

As  shown  by  Veitch  and  Donk,4  it  requires  a  fuming  sul- 
furic acid,  containing  approximately  4  per  cent  tree  SO  . 
in  the  proportion  of  4  parts  acid  to  1  part  turpentine.  ;o- 

1  Presented  before  the  Division  of  !»*e*'rliil  ond  Enslnccrini 
CbemUtrr  at  tbt  61»t  Meeting  of  ibe  AtDe-'otc  Chernira)  Socteii, 
Kocbe.trr.  N.  Y..  April  26  to  29.  1921. 

2  Chem.  Ztg.,  36  (1912),  413,  421. 

lbUt.,  40  (1916).  872:  J.  Soc.  Chtm.  Ini..  «5  ilUlU..  7486. 
«  L".  S.  Bureau  of  Cbemiitrr,  Circular  si. 


gether  with  lieallm:  and  frequent  agitatiou  at  tO-  to  tiu  C. 
lor  10  min.  to  polymerize  pure  turpentine  completely.  Even 
then,  on  addition  of  ordinary  concentrated  sulfuric  aciu 
and  steam  distillation  of  the  mixture,  a  small  percentage 
(below  5  per  cent)  of  «  dark  volatile  oil  with  unpleasant 
odor,  is  often  recovered,  having  a  refractive  index  above 
1.500.  It  is  thus  evident  that  turpentine  cannot  be  com- 
pletely polymerized  by  Krieger' s  method,  and  that  the  steam 
distillate  will  contain  more  or  less  terpene  hydrocarbon*. 
Such  was  found  to  he  the  case. 

Ill  order  to  be  able  to  detect  with  certainly  small  per 
ccntagc*  of  coal  tar  oils.  i.  c,  1  or  12  per  cent,  it  was  iiwmc.1 
necessary  lirsl  to  concentrate  these  oils  from  a  large  volume 
of  sample.  Fractionation  was  not  feasible,  as  most  solveiii 
naphthas  have  initial  distilling  temperatures  below  that 
turpentine,  with  a  much  wider  distillation  temperature 
range.  It  was  found  that  the  reaction  between  turpentine 
and  dry  hydrogen  chloride  gas  offered  a  solution  to  tlu» 
phase  of  the  problem.  The  piuene  hydrochloride  crystal- 
lizes out  on  standing  in  the  cold,  and  the  non-crystalhzablc 
products  have  much  higher  boiling  points,  wliile  both  coal- 
tar  oil  and  mineral  oil  are  unaffected.  On  filtering  off  the 
crystalline  piuene  hydrochloride  and  distilling  the  till  rate 
under  reduced  pressure,  the  coal-tar  oils  ore  all  concen- 
trated in  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate. 

By  sulfonating  this  distillate  with  fuming  sulfuric  arid, 
the  terpenes  are  polymerized  into  soluble,  nonvolatile  bodies, 
and  the  benzene  hydrocarbons  are  converted  into  sulfonic 
acids.  If  the  mixture  is  then  subjected  to  steam  distillation, 
a  very  small  percentage  of  volatile  oil,  having  a  dark  yellow 
color,  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  refractive  index  at  20'  <  . 
slightly  above  1.500,  is  recovered  in  the  case  of  pure 
turpentine.  If  any  mineral  oil  is  present,  it  is  recovered  at 
this  stage  as  a  limpid,  almost  colorless  oil,  having  the 
characteristic  mineral  oil  odor  and  a  refractive  index  below 
1.500,  usually  below  1.480.  Pure  toluene,  xylene,  ami 
solvent  naphtha  give  no  oily  distillate  when  the  sulfonntion 
mixture  Is  steam  distilled.  The  coal  tar  oils  which  are  re- 
covered, after  the  steam  distillation  no  longer  give  any  oily 
distillate,  hy  the  reaction  first  Mnted  out  hy  Armstrong 
and  Miller,'  who  showed  that  if  the  sulfonic  acids  of  the 
benzene  hydrocarbons,  dissolved  in  an  exceas  of  sulfuric 
acid,  are  heated  in  the  presence  of  steam  to  temperatures 
above  100°  C,  depending  on  the  hydrocarbon  derivative 
used,  decomposition  takes  place  with  liberation  of  the  tree 
hydroenrl  on.  The  oi>eratioii  Is  carried  out  by  adding 
water,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  boiling  acid  mixture.  The  oils 
recovered  in  this  step  have  always  had  practically  the  same 
odor  and  refractive  index  as  the  original  coal-tar  oil  used 
as  the  adulterant.  The  recovery  of  any  appreciable  quanti- 
ty of  oil  at  this  stage  is  an  indication  of  the  presence  or 
coal-tar  oils  in  the  turpentine  under  examination. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  proposed  method  are  given 
in  Table  I.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  traces  m 
oil  are  usually  recovered  in  the  case  of  pure  gum  turpentine 
However,  the  small  quantity  of  such  oil  recovered  from  pure 
turpentine,  its  odor,  and  the  resinous  gummy  product  ob- 
tained upon  nitration,  as  outlined  more  fully  below,  serve 
to  distinguish  between  this  oil  and  that  obtained  when  even 
small  quantities  of  coal-tar  oils  are  present. 

It  was  impossible  to  recover  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
coal -tar  oil  which  was  added  to  the  turpentine  in  the  ex- 

:  J  Chrm  so<\.  45  (1S84|.  ISO 
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peninciit-.  Hydrolysis  of  tin-  snltoiiic  acid*  takes  place 
very  slowly  at  the  temperature  of  initial  hydndv si-,  ami 
requires  a  constantly  rising  temperature  to  bring  almut  any- 
thing approaching  a  complete  recovery  of  the  hydrocarbons 
in  a  rcusonablc  length  of  time.  The  reaction  being  a  re- 
versible one,  it  was  found  that  the  recovery  nf  tlie  hydro 
eHrlmiis  was  letter,  lite  more  rapidly   the  operation  was 

carried  out.  However,  when  Ihe  temperature  i«t  lie  ai  ri 
mixture  ruse  to  about  170  <".,  frothing  set  m,  due  to  the 
tcsinou-  and  carbonaceous  matter  lonned  by  tlie  action 
of  the  sulfuric  acid  on  tlie  terpenc  compounds.  When  Ihe 
frothing  beeame  excessive,  it  was  necessary  to  iliscontimie 
the  distillation.  The  use  of  palatini  to  prevent  frothing 
did  not  prove  feasible,  since  sonic  of  it  was  carried  over 
into  the  <lisiillatc.  introdtieing  a  corresponding  error  in  tlie 
results.  An  empirical  factor  of  J.2,  by  which  to  multiply 
the  quantity  of  oil  recovered  to  show  the  true  quantity 
present,  was  determined  by  experiment,  as  shown  in  Table 
I.    One  hundred  -cc.  samples  were  used  in  each  experiment. 

R ECO M MENDED  1 ' IttH  EDIRE 

Place  1(K»  ee.  or  tlie  turpentine  in  a  wide-mouth.  S-oz. 

bottle  fitted  with  a  2-hole  stopper  carrying  gloss  tubes  ar- 
range<l  as  in  a  gas-washing  l;ottle.    Allow  to  stand  in  a 

mixture  of  iee  and  salt  for  a  short  time,  and  then  pass  into 
the  turpentine  a  gentle  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride  gas, 
drii>d  by  passing  through  two  gas-washing  bottles  contain- 
ing concentrated  sulfuric  acid.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  gas 
may  be  conveniently  generated  by  gently  warming  100  g. 
of  common  salt  with  100  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  made  up  by 
diluting  85  to  90  cc.  of  the  concentrated  acid.  The  acid  is 
added  to  the  salt  from  a  dropping  funnel  in  portions  of 
about  20  cc.  during  the  course  of  the  absorption.  A  3-way 
stopcock  is  placed  between  the  generator  and  the  first 

wash  bottle,  so  that  when  the  absorption  of  HC1  by  the 
turpentine  is  complete,  the  gas  still  being  generated  can 
be  diverted  readily  into  a  bottle  containing  sodium  hydroxide 
solution.  The  tube  should  not  extend  into  the  solution  but 
just  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  An  ordinary  2-way  stop- 
cock is  also  placed  between  the  second  wash  bottle  and  the 
absorption  bottle,  so  that  the  former  may  be  closed  from 
the  air  while  not  in  use.  An  exit  tube  from  the  absorption 
bottle  leads  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  containing  a  little 
water.  When  the  absorption  of  gas  is  complete,  the  excess 
passes  on  through  the  turpentine  into  this  bottle,  and  can 
be  seen  dissolving  in  the  water. 

After  the  absorption  is  complete,  disconnect  the  absorp- 
tion bottle  and  allow  to  stand,  corked,  in  a  freezing  mixture 
for  about  an  hour,  to  obtain  maximum  crystallization  of  the 
pinene  hydrochloride.  This  compound  is  very  soluble  in 
both  mineral  and  coal-tar  oils,  so  that  with  increasiier 
percentages  of  adulteration  the  quantity  of  crystals  formed 
becomes  smaller,  and  scarcely  any  are  formed  at  10  per  cent 


Mean.  44. S 
Factor.  2.2 

adulteration.  Filter  oil  the  crystals  on  a  small  Hirsch 
funnel,  with  suction,  and  distil  tlie  nitrate  under  a  reduced 
pressure  equivalent  to  10  in.  of  mercury,  until  crystals 
separate  out  in  the  condenser  (which  indicates  complete 
distillation  of  the  oils'  or  until  25  cc.  of  distillate  are 
ol.taiiiod.  If  the  .pnnitiiy  or  adulterant  is  quite  large,  i.e.. 
.10  per  cent  or  more,  as  shown  by  the  odor  of  the  orifrinal 
sample,  it  will  be  well  to  collect  a  second  25-cc.  portion  of 
distillate  and  treat  in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  adding  the 
results  together.  Add  the  distillate  slowly  with  occasional 
>hukiiig.  to  four  times  its  volume  or  fuming  suirurle  acid 
containing  3  to  4  per  cent  free  S<\,  in  an  Erlenmcyer  flask, 
keeping  cool  by  holding  under  the  water  tap.  Acid  of  4 
per  cent  free  S<  >  content  is  that  regularly  used  tor  testing 
turpentine  for  mineral  oil.  and  contains  82.38  per  cent  total 
SO,,  ecpiiMileiit  to  100.02  per  cent  total  11,80,.'  After 
the  distillate  has  all  been  added  to  the  acid,  the  flask  is 
heated  (in  the  steam  hath  at  about  70'  C,  for  about  20  mm., 
with  frequent  thorough  shaking,  in  order  to  sulfonate  tlie 
Ollb  completely. 

It  was  found  that  pinene  hydrochloride  is  not  readily 
sulfonati-d,  and  after  cooling  the  sulfonatiou  mixture, 
crystals  will  sometimes  appear,  especially  when  the  turpen- 
tine is  pure  or  only  slightly  adulterated.  If  the  quantity 
is  appreciable,  it  is  advantageous  to  filter  off  these  crystals 
on  a  small  Hirsch  funnel  before  proceeding.  No  filtering 
medium  is  needed.  Dilute  the  sulfonation  mixture  cautious- 
ly with  an  equal  volume  of  cold  water  and  pass  steam 
through  it,  collecting  the  distillate.  In  the  ease  of  pure 
turpentine,  only  a  very  small  quantity  (not  over  0.5  cc.)  of 
a  disagreeably  smelling,  yellow,  and  rapidly  darkening  oil 
is  recovered,  having  a  refractive  index  at  20°  C.  above 
1.500.  If  mineral  oil  is  present,  it  is  recovered  at  this  point, 
and  can  be  identified  by  its  characteristic  odor  and  re- 
fractive index,  which  is  usually  below  1.400. 

When  oil  ceases  to  come  over  with  the  steam,  disconnect 
the  steam  line  and  distil  with  direct  heat,  fitting  the  cork  of 
the  Mask  with  a  dropping  funnel  and  a  thermometer  which 
extends  into  the  liquid.  After  the  mixture  starts  to  boil, 
ami  when  the  condensate  starts  to  show  an  oily  portion, 
allow  warm  water  to  flow  from  the  dropping  funnel  down 
the  side  of  the  flask,  at  a  slightly  slower  rate  than  that 
at  which  it  is  being  distilled  off,  to  obtain  a  gradually  in- 
creasing boiling  temperature.  Run  the  distillation  at  the 
rate  of  about  3  drops  per  sec.,  or  about  7  to  8  cc.  per  min. 
In  the  ease  of  adulteration  with  solvent  naphtha  hydrolysis 
starts  at  about  115°  C.  Discontinue  the  distillation  when 
frothing  becomes  excessive,  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 
distillate  with  the  acid  mixture.  Note  the  quantity  of  oil 
recovered  and  multiply  by  the  factor  2.2.  The  remilt  will 
he  the  iiercentage  of  eoal-tar  oil  present  in  the  turpentine. 

1  A  "onmilmt  method  for  prcrwirlnir  tbl«  arid  I*  dnwrlbcd  Id 
I    S  Department  of  Aitrl.  ullun>.  nmiftin  808. 
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If  the  oil  recovered  is  less  than  0.5  cc.,  it  may  be  neglected, 
as  the  quantity  of  adulterant,  if  any,  is  probably  less  tlum 
1  per  cent. 

Further  to  identify  the  oil  as  consisting  of  benzene  hydro- 
carbons, nitrate  a  little  of  it  by  dropping  cantiou*ly  into 
three  times  its  volume  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  previously 
cooled  in  ice  water.  After  warming  slightly  and  standing 
aside  until  the  action  ceases,  pour  the  mixture  into  cold 
water.  A  heavy,  yellow  to  light  brown,  aromatic  smelling 
oil  separates  out  which,  after  washing  away  the  excess  acid, 
has  a  refractive  index  between  1.550  and  1.555  at  20°  C. 
The  odor  is  characteristic  of  nitrobenzene  and  its  homologs. 
To  carry  the  test  still  further,  it  may  be  reduced  with  a  little 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  neutralizing  with 
sodium  hydroxide,  the  amines  may  be  recovered  by  steam 
distillation  and  extraction  of  the  distillate  with  ether. 
Evaporate  off  the  ether,  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
diazotizc  with  sodium  nitrite  solution,  and  after  neutraliz- 
ing with  a  little  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  convert  into  a 
bright  scarlet  azo  dye  by  adding  a  few  cc.  of  a  solution  of 
the  dye  intermediate  known  as  F-acid,  2.7-/3-naphtholsul- 
fonic  acid.  A  piece  of  washed  wool  boiled  in  the  solution 
after  making  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid  will  be  dyed  a 
bright  scarlet,  fast  to  light.  Other  intermediates  of  the 
general  nature  of  F-acid  may  be  used,  if  the  latter  is  not 
available,  bnt  F-acld  gives  the  brightest  solution. 

Wood  turpentines,  both  steam  and  destructively  distilled, 
do  not  give  reliable  results  when  tested  by  the  above  pro- 
cedure, probably  because  the  high  temperatures  to  which 
the  wood  and  the  resinous  constituents  thereof  are  exposed 
in  present  methods  of  manufacture  partly  break  down  the 
teri>enes  and  resins  to  simple  rins  hydrocarbons.  Both 


toluene1  and  Mi-isopropyltoluene,  or  m-isocymene  !  have  been 
identified  in  rosin  spirit*,  the  low-boiling  fraction  from  the 
destructive  distillation  of  rosin.  The  destructively  distilled 
wood  turpentines,  as  was  to  be  expected,  gave  considerably- 
higher  yields  of  oil  from  the  distillation  of  the  sulfonation 
mixture  than  the  steam  distilled  wood  turpentines.  The 
wood  in  the  steam  distillation  process,  being  treated  with 
superheated  steam,  is  not  subjected  to  such  high  tempera- 
tures as  to  decompose  the  rosin  materially,  as  in  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  process.    This  is  being  studied  further. 

Summary 

A  method  has  been  devised  for  detecting  and  estimating 
the  percentage  of  coal-tar  oils  in  gum  turpentine  adulterated 
therewith.  The  method  will  also  serve  to  detect  the  presence 
of  mineral  oils  if  any  be  present. 

As  a  result  of  certain  causes  not  fully  understood,  the  re- 
covery of  coal-tar  oils  is,  on  the  average,  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  theoretical,  requiring  that  the  quantity  of  oil  re- 
covered be  multiplied  by  the  factor  2.2. 

In  order  to  obtain  concordant  results,  the  strength  of  the 
sulfuric  acid  used  to  decompose  the  turpentine  must  be 
definite,  varying  between  3  and  4  per  cent  free  SO,. 

A  method  for  further  identifying  the  oils  obtained  in  the 
last  step  of  the  analysis  has  also  been  described. 

The  method  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  wood  turpentine, 
because  small  quantities  of  the  coal-tar  oils  are  often  found 
as  normal  constituents  of  this  kind  of  turpentine.  However, 
any  considerable  recovery  of  oil  from  the  sulfonation  mix- 
ture, i.r..  4  per  cent  or  more,  even  in  the  case  of  destruc- 
tively distilled  wood  turpentine,  will  serve  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  purity  of  the  turpentine. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  sugars  from  a  chemical  and 
analytical  standpoint  is  the  trisaccliaridc,  raffinose.  This 
sugar,  first  indicated  by  Johnston''  in  Eucalyptus  manna  in 
1843,  was  afterwards  investigated  in  1850  by  Bert  helot.' 
who  gave  it  the  name  melitosc.  In  I87ti  Loiseau'  discovered 
in  the  impure  molasses  of  a  beet-sugar  refinery  an  unknown 
high  polarizing  sugar  to  which  he  gave,  from  the  place  of 
its  occurrence,  the  name  raffinose.  In  lHHi  Bohm'  an- 
nounced the  discovery  in  cottonseeds  of  k  new  sugar  t<i 
which  he  gave  the  name  gassyposc.  Tollcns*  in  188G  proved 
melitose  and  gossypnse  to  be  identical  with  Ijoisean's  raf- 
finose. This  identification  was  important,  for  it  estab- 
lished the  wide  occurrence  of  ra  ill  nose  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  sugar  has  lieett  found  also  in  young  wheat 
sprout*,  in  barley,  and  in  other  plant  substances;  careful 
investigation  would  no  doubt  show  it  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

Raffinose  is  almost  always  associated  in  nature  with 
sucrose,  and  the  importance  of  devising  a  method  for  e-ii. 
mating  these  two  sugars  whin  they  occur  together  w;is 

■  rWttnl  brforr  thr  Swti«n  ,-.f  Sutftr  ft.r  im-Tv  m-l  >ni..I->B\  it  the 
«l»t  Mxrtinc  of  the  Anwrituu  Ch»uu<-«t  S-.-i-wtj ,  K<..-!i<-t«-r,  N.  Y..  Aiml  26 
to  29.  1921. 

rrnli.  CAtm..  |I|  10  <1S.!.T.  IS.'i 
'  Ann.  Ch,m..  |3]  46  (1S.T6I.  66 
'  Cvnpl.  rrnd  .  82  (ISTfil,  1C.VS 
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quickly  recognized,  especially  in  the  analysis  of  beet  sugars, 
where  the  presence  of  only  a  slight  amount  of  raffinose  may 
cause  the  polarization  of  a  sugar  to  exceed  ]"<». 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  raffinose  is  hydrolyzed  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  ncid  inversion  and  undergoes  a  tie- 
crease  in  polarizing  power,  the  customary  Clerget  method 
for  determining  sucrose  was  found  to  be  no  longer  applica- 
ble to  sucrose- raffinose  mixtures.  Creydt,3  however,  found 
that  when  a  separate  formula  for  estimating  raffinose  is 
united  with  the  familiar  Clerget  formula,  a  combined  equa- 
tion can  be  derived  which  permits  the  estimation  of  the  two 
sugars  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

With  the  later  substitution  of  the  Herzfeld  modification 
in  jilaee  of  the  old  Clerget  process  of  inversion,  the  t.'reytl; 
formulas  for  estimating  sucrose  and  raffinose  were  revised 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  new  conditions.  These  revised 
formula.-,  as  piven  by  Herzfeld,4  are 

0  .-I24  P-P'  O.:i2oij 
S  »=  —-   and  R  - 


O.S'JH  1..V.4 

in  which  S  and  1?  are  respectively  the  percentages  of  su- 
crose and  rsiffinose.  and  P  ami  I*',  respectively,  the  direct 
and  invert  polarizations  at  20  C. 

1  I'.-ll..tl.  r  nn.I  W»m-r.    („„    ch,m.  phv,  ,  r.T   ,     _.,  J7s  : 
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Kcltie.  Inc.  rit. 
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PlKPOSE  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Previoua  to  1910  considerable  doubt  began  to  be  ex- 
pressed among  chemist*  as  to  the  accuracy  ot*  the  Herzfeld 
divisor  142.66  in  the  Clerget  formula,  and  in  1912  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  International  Commission  for 
Uniform  Methods  of  Sugar  Analysis  to  determine  the  exact 
value  of  this  factor.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  prevented 
the  International  Commission  from  meeting  again,  and  lor 
purposes  the  Herzfeld  divisor  142.66  still  continues 
Langguth-Steuerwald1  in  1913  determined 
the  Clerget  divisor  for  Herzfeld's  process  of  inversion  to 
be  143.05.  Schrcfeld,a  in  a  posthumous  paper  published  in 
September  1920,  of  a  research  conducted  in  Herzfeld's 
laboratory'  in  1910,  found  the  Clerget  divisor  to  be  exactly 
143,  and  stated  that  the  erroneous  value  142.fi4j  was  prob- 
ably due  to  it*  having  been  established  for  a  preparation 
of  sucrose  that  contained  rafflnosc  as  an  impurity.  The 
writers  of  the  present  paper  also  find  a  value  of  14.'},  which 
corresponds  to  a  Clerget  divisor  of  133  with  a  negative  con- 
stituent of  — 33  at  20'C,  when  following  the  process  of 
inversion  recommended  by  Schrefeld.  This  correction  in 
the  inversion  constant  for  pure  sucrose  obviously  necessi- 
tates another  revision  of  the  modified  Creydt  formulas  for 
analyzing  mixtures  of  raffinose  and  sucrose,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  purposes  which  the  writers  had  in  mind  when 
beginning  the  present  investigation. 

""A  second  purpose  in  connection  with  this  research  was 
the  redetermination  of  the  inversion  constant  of  pure  raf- 
rlnose.  For  this  purpose  two  preparations  of  chemically 
pure  raffinose  were  used,  one  of  foreign  and  the  other  of 
domestic  manufacture.  The  foreign  product,  manufactured 
by  Kahlbaum,  consisted  of  fine  white  crystals  of  raffinose 
hydrate,  which  on  drying  in  a  vacuum,  first  at  70"  C.  and 
afterwards  at  100"C,  lost  15.18  per  cent  water;  the  theoret- 
ical loss  for  Cl.II„0„.5H10  is  15.1G  per  cent  water.  The 
crystals  of  the  hydrate  dissolved  in  water  to  a  perfectly 
colorless  solution  and  gave  a  specific  rotation  upon  a  quartz 
wedge  saccharimeter  corresponding  to  [*]  '  jj*  =  -f-  104.42, 
The  average  value  for  the  specific  rotation  of  raffinose 
hydrate  according  to  Landolt,  Tollens,  Lippmann,  and 
other  authorities  is  [*]         =  + 104.5. 

The  raffinose  of  domestic  manufacture  was  a  preparation 
of  the  anhydrous  sugar,  which,  either  from  imperfect  de- 
hydration or  from  reabsorption  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
contained  considerable  raffinose  hydrate.  The  product  gave 
a  specific  rotation  upon  the  saccharimeter  corresponding  to 
[*3  D°  =  +  H9.8,  which  would  correspond  to  a  mixture 
of  about  82  per  cent  anhydride  and  18  per  cent  hydrate. 
It  lost  upon  drying  in  vacuo  over  sulfuric  acid,  first  at 
60°C.  and  then  at  95° C,  2.71  per  cent  moisture.  The 
specific  rotation  when  corrected  for  this  amount  of  moisture, 
«  [«]  d°  =  +  123.14,  which  agrees  very  closely  with 
the  generally  accepted  value  of  +  123.2. 

Determination  or  Inversion  Coefficient  of  Raffinose 
For  determining  the  inversion  coefficient  of  raffinose,  the 
recommended  by  Schrefeld  for  the  inversion  of 
was  followed.  Several  solutions  of  different  con- 
centration were  polarized  at  exactly  20°C,  50  cc.  of  these 
solutions  were  measured  into  100-cc.  flasks,  water  was 
added  to  bring  the  total  amount  of  water  in  each  flask  to 
75  cc..  5  cc.  of  HC1  (sp.  gr.  1.19)  were  added,  and  the 
flasks  were  immersed  in  a  large  water  bath  kept  at  exactly 
70*C.  A  thermometer  was  placed  in  each  flask,  which  was 
gently  rotated.    In  about  3  min.  the  temperature  of  the 

1  ArrA.  Suikrrimd  .  21  (1913).  13*3. 

2  Z.  F*r.  druf,  ZueMrrind.,  To  0920).  'Ui2. 


solutions  in  the  flasks  reached  67°C,  from  which  point  the 
heating  was  continued  exactly  5  min.  longer.  The  tempera- 
ture at  the  end  of  the  heating  was  69.5*C.  The  flasks  were 
quickly  cooled,  and  after  rinsing  off  the  thermometers  the 
solutions  were  made  up  to  100  cc.  at  20° C,  mixed,  and 
polarized  at  this  temperature  in  a  quartz  wedge  sac- 
charimeter, using  a  400-ram.  tube.  The  results  obtained 
with  six  solutions  of  raffinose  are  recorded  in  Table  I. 
The  saccharimeter  readings  were  taken  by  four  observers 
on  two  different  instruments,  and  the  average  values 
recorded. 

Tahui  I— Ratio  •»  Drucr  to  Iwvmt  Polamzatios  or  RArrwom 
SottmoH* 

R&ffin'we  Diirct  robriiation  (P)    Invert  PoUruatioB  (FO 


20O-mm.  Tubf. '. 

-99.69 
+99  83 
-57.20 
^36  y.-. 
+  12.80 
+-  7.44 
Avrrafv 


'  C.  400-mm.  Tube.  20°  C. 


+51  21 

tii  a 

+29  46 
+  |3  86 
+  6  59 
+  3.82 


R»tk> 
V 
W 
0  3137 
0  5141 
0  5150 
0.5143 
«• 

0  5134 
0  5113 


In  the  present  paper  the  rounded  three-decimal  value 
0.514  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation.  This  is  a  little 
higher  than  the  value  used  in  the  Herzfeld  formula,  which 
is  0.5124.  The  values  reported  by  other  observers  for 
different  methods  of  inversion  are  0.5070  by  Creydt,'  0.5182 
by  Dammuller,*  0.5188  by  Lippmann,'  and  0.5094  by 
Bcythien  and  Tollens."  Variations  in  the  concentration  of 
raffinose  seem  to  have  but  little  influence  upon  the  ratio. 

Evaluation  of  Formi'i-as  for  F.stimation  of  Si  cbo.se  and 
Raffinose 

The  evaluation  of  the  formulas  for  estimating  sucrose 
and  raffinose,  on  the  basis  of  the  invert  factor  —0.33  for 
sucrose  and  -4-  0.514  for  raffinose,  is  made  as  follows: 

The  generally  accepted  ratio  of  the  specific  rotation  of 

-f-123.2 

sucrose  to  that  of  raffinose  anhvdride  is  ■  =  1.852. 

-f-oo.o 

If  the  sucrose  normal  weight  of  a  product  be  taken,  the 
direct  polarization  (P)  of  S  per  cent  sucrose  and  R  per  cent 
raffinose,  upon  a  saccharimeter,  would  be  represented  by 
the  equation 

P-.S+1.S52K  (1) 
P-  t? 

whence  K  =  — —  (2) 
1 .8o2 

and  S  =  P  —  1 ,S52  R  (3) 
The  polarization  of  S  per  cent  sucrose  at  20'C.  after  in- 
version (disregarding  the  influence  of  concentration)  would 
be  —  0.33  S,  and  the  polarization  of  R  per  cent  raffinose 
at  20' C.  after  inversion  would  be  1.852R  X  0.514.  The 
total  invert  polarization  (F)  at  20"C.  of  the  mixture  of 
sugars  is  then 

p-=  -0.33  8- (1.852  Rx  0.514)  (4) 
Substituting  for  R  in  Equation  4  its  value  from  Equa- 
tion 2  we  obtain 

P' «  -  0.33  8  -r  0.514  (P  -  8)  (a) 

0.514  P-  I"    _  „ 

whence  8  =   at  20°  C.  ((>) 

0.844 

Substituting  for  S  iu  Equation  4  its  value  from  Equa- 
tion 3  we  obtain 

P'=  -0.33  (P-  1.832  R)+  (1852  RX0.514)  (7) 


„    0.33  P-r-  P'  m 
whence  K  =  at  20<>  C. 


(8) 


1.503 

Formulas  6  and  8  are  valid  ouly  when  the  solutions  are 
made  up  and  polarized  at  exactly  20'C,  and  a  third  pur- 
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pose  of  the  present  investigation  was  the  evaluation  of  a 
general  formula  that  would  be  applicable  at  all  tempera- 


Evaluatiox  or  General  Formula  Applicable  at  All 
Temperatures 

temperature  COEFFICIENT  for  sucrose — The  influences 
of  changes  in  temperature  upon  the  direct  and  invert 
polarization  of  sucrose  upon  quartz-wedge  sacchari meters 
have  been  very  thoroughly  investigated,  and  are  expressed 
by  the  general  equation 

P-S  |l-0.00a3(T-20)l-S(1.0aV^.0OO3T) 
for  the  direct  polarization  (P)  and 

P'  =  S  I -0.33  +0.005  (t  -20)|  -S  < -0.43  +  0  005*) 
for  the  invert  polarization  (P'),  S  being  the  percentage 
of  sucrose,  T  the  temperature  of  the  direct  polarization, 
and  t  the  temperature  of  the  invert  polarization. 

TEMPERATURE    COEFFICIENT    FOR      RAFFINOSE — There  L> 

very  little  information  in  the  chemical  literature  as  to  the 
influence  of  temperature  changes  upon  the  direct  polariza- 
tion of  raflinose.  Creydt'  states  that  the  rotation  of  raf- 
finose undergoes  a  slight  decrease  with  increase  in  tempera- 
ture. Other  authorities  state  the  influence  of  temperature 
changes  to  be  imperceptible  or  negligible.  The  writers, 
from  measurements  of  the  polarization  of  raflinose  solu- 
tions made  up  and  polarized  at  10°C.  and  of  similar  solu- 
tions made  up  and  polarized  at  32°C,  observed  a  decrease 
in  polarization  with  increase  in  temperature,  this  decrease 
amounting  to  0.00034  for  each  degree  of  the  saceharimeter 
scale  for  1°C.  increase  in  temperature.  This  value  differs 
by  only  0.00004  from  tliat  obtained  for  sucrose.  The  tem- 
perature correction  for  sucrose  may,  therefore,  be  applied 
to  the  direct  polarization  of  raflinose  on  quartz-wedge  sac- 
charimeters  without  sensible  error.  Equation  1  for  the 
direct  polarization  at  temperature  T  of  a  sucrose  normal 
weight  of  product  containing  S  per  cent  sucrose  and  H 
per  cent  raflinose  would  then  be 

P  =  S  (1.006-0.0003  T)  + 1.852  R  (1.006  -0.0003  T)  (9) 

Several  formulas  have  been  worked  out  for  correcting  the 
invert  polarization  of  raffinose  for  changes  in  temperature. 
Herles3  found  a  solution  of  raffinose,  which  polarized-j-100 
at  20°C.  upon  the  saccharimeter  before  inversion,  to  read, 
after  inversion  by  Herzfeld's  method, -f  51.24  when  the 
inverted  solution  was  made  up  and  polarized  at  20*C,  and 
to  read -f- 47.24  when  the  inverted  solution  was  made  up 
and  polarized  at  0*C,  which  corresponds  to  a  loss  of  0.2 
in  polarization  for  l'C.  decrease  in  temperature. 

The  writers  found  a  solution  of  raflinose,  which  polarized 
+  100  at  20*C.  before  inversion,  to  read,  after  inversion 
by  Schrefeld's  modification,  +  53.54  when  the  inverted  solu- 
tion was  made  up  and  polarized  at  32°C,  and  to  read 
+•  49.61  when  the  inverted  solution  was  made  up  and 
polarized  at  10*  C.,  which  corresponds  to  a  loss  of  0.18  in 
polarization  for  1°C.  decrease  in  temperature.  The  tem- 
perature correction  for  the  invert  polarization  of  a  solu- 
tion of  raflinose,  polarizing -|- 100  at20*C.  before  inversion 
upon  a  quartz-wedge  saccharimeter,  is  therefore +- 51.4 +■ 
0.18  (t— -20)  =  +47.8+-  0.18r,  which,  calculated  to  a 
solution  of  raffinose  having  a  direct  polarization  of+1, 
would  be  -f-  0.478  +■  0.0018f.  Tbe  temperature  correction 
for  the  invert  polarization  of  sucrose,  employing  Schrefeld's 
modification  of  Herzfeld's  process,  is  —  33.0 -f- 0.5 (t  —  20) 
=* — 43.0  +  0.5f,  which,  divided  by  100,  equals —0.43 +- 
0.005*  for  a  direct  polarization  of  +•  1  at  20  °C.  Equation 

1  X.  Zudtrimi.  B<*m*n.  Ij  (      ).  658:  IJ  {      ).  628. 

2  Z.  Vrr.  drW  Zuckmrind..  ,T  (1887).  163. 
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4  for  the  invert  polarization  at  temperature  /  of  a  sucrose 
normal  weight  of  product  containing  S  per  cent  sucrose 
and  R  per  cent  raffinose  would  then  be 

P'  =  S  ( -0.43  + 0.0050  + 1.S52R  (+0.478  +0.0018/)  (10) 
Substituting  in  (10)  the  value  of  R  from  Equation  9 
we  obtain 

P(0.478  X0.0018Q  -  P'(  1 .006  -  0.0003  T) 

(0.908  -  0.0032/)  (1.006 -0.0003  T) 
Substituting  in  (10)  the  value  of  S  from  Equation  9  we 
obtain 

P(0.43  -  0.0050+P'(1.006  -  0.0003  T) 

(1.6S1  —0.00590  (1.006—0.0003  T) 

When  T  and  t  are  each  20"C,  Equations  11  and  12  be- 
come necessarily  the  game  as  (6)  and  (8). 

Applications  of  the  preceding  formulas  to  the  analysis 
of  several  mixtures  containing  known  amounts  of  sucrose 
and  raflinose  are  given  in  Table  II. 


(11) 


(12) 


Table  II — Axaxtms  of  ] 
 Tax,  un - 


i  akd  Xtrnsou 
-Calcclatbd  


Sue 

Per  Cent  P»r  C«mi 

 J".  3.2.'. 

92  22  6.51 
78.85  7.47 
78.85  1.47 


P  'C.        P-  °C. 

+  102  00  20  -28.08  20 

+  104.30  20  —34  30  20 

+  90  78  20  — 18  25  20 

+  90  .50  30  —14  20  30 


Per  Cent  Pit  Com 
86.09         3  19 
92.31         8  48 
76.87         7. 48 
J6.90         7  46 


In  making  the  analyses  of  Table  II,  only  the  most  care- 
fully graduated  flasks  and  observation  tubes  were  employed, 
and  the  measured  volumes  of  solution  used  for  inversion 
were  checked  by  weighing.  The  work  was  performed  in 
an  insulated  constant  temperature  room,  and  the  average 
readings  of  two  observers  were  taken  as  the  recorded  values 
of  P  and  F. 

With  mixtures  containing  low  percentages  of  sucrose,  the 
negative  onstituent  — 33  of  the  Clerget  divisor  requires  a 
slight  modification  for  changes  in  concentration,  and  this 
necessitates  a  small  correction  of  the  revised  formulas  given 
in  this  paper.  This  correction  is  most  easily  applied  by 
the  method  of  approximation.  For  pure  sucrose  the  nega- 
tive constituent  of  the  Clerget  divisor  for  the  Schrefeld- 
Herzfeld  formula  varies  according  to  the  equation 

N  =»  -(32.lX0.07p) 
in  which  g  is  the  grams  of  sucrose  in  the  half  normal  weight 
of  substance  taken  for  inversion.  After  determining  the 
approximate  percentage  of  sucrose  by  means  of  Formulas 
6  or  11,  the  value  of  g  is  found,  and  from  this  the  calculated 
value  of  the  negative  constituent  (N)  is  determined.  The 
value  of  0.01  N  is  then  substituted  for  —0.33  in  Formula  5, 
and  the  corrected  formulas  for  S  and  R  are  evaluated  as 
previously  described. 

Thus,  for  a  beet  molasses  containing  50  per  cent  sucrose, 
g  =  6.5,  whence  N  =  —  (32.1  +  0.07  X  6.5)  =  -.'12.6  and 
0.01  N  =  —0.326.  Formula  5  as  thus  corrected  would  give 


0.514  P-P'  ,  0.326  PXP' 
S  —  and  R  = 


(13) 


0.84  1.556 
In  mixtures  containing  low  percentages  of  sucrose  and  high 
percentages  of  raflinose  the  concentration  of  the  inverted 
sucrose  solution  is  affected  so  that  this  method  of  correction 
is  no  longer  strictly  valid.  The  products  met  with  in  com- 
mercial analysis  contain,  however,  for  the  most  part  only- 
small  percentages  of  raffinose,  so  that  the  question  of  high 
raffinose  mixtures  has  nit  a  wide  practical  significance.  In 
mixtures  of  sucrose  with  other  sugars  the  negative  con- 
stituent of  the  Clerget  divisor  varies  with  the  total  carbo- 
hydrate concentration  and  not  with  the  concentraion  of 


The  Influence  of  Impurities  Upon  the  Estimation  of 
Sucrose  and  Raffinose  by  the  Optical  Method 

While  the  results  of  Table  II  indicate  that  the  optical 
method  may  give  concordant  results  in  the  analysis  of  pure 
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mixtures  of  sucrose  and  raffinose,  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  relative  accuracy  of  this  method  in  the 
analysis  of  mixtures  of  these  sugars  with  the  salts,  nitrogen- 
ous substances,  und  other  impurities  that  are  found  in 
natural  and  commercial  products.  The  question  of  im- 
purities and  of  their  influence  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
method  introduces  so  many  complications  that  only  a  few 
simple  instances  can  be  considered  in  the  present  paper. 
The  following  cases  are  taken:  (1)  Influence  of  optically 
inactive  salts,  (2)  influence  of  optically  active  amino  com- 
pounds, and  (^i)  influence  of  clarifying  agents.  In  this 
connection  the  analysis  of  such  a  product  as  sugar-beet 
molasses  is  chiefly  considered. 

influence  Or  optically  inactivk  salts — Ordinary  beet 
molasses  contains  about  8  per  cent  of  various  organic  and 
inorganic  salts  of  potassium,  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
chloride  and  other  salts  of  sodium,  and  a  small  remainder 
consisting  principally  of  calcium  salts.  Potassium  and 
sodium  salts  are  the  principal  disturbing  factors.  Organic 
and  inorganic  salts  of  the  alkalies,  according  to  the  results 
of  different  investigators,  produce  generally  a  pronounced 
decrease  in  the  polarization  of  sucrose.  The  results  in  the 
case  of  raffinose  are  less  marked,  there  being  either  no 
change  or  else  a  slight  increase  in  polarization.  Wash- 
burn1 obtained  an  increase  in  the  polarization  of  raffinose 
on  the  addition  of  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides.  The 
writers  selected  potassium  oxalate  as  a  convenient  salt  for 
experiments,  and,  with  the  proportion  of  3  g.  KJC,0).H,0 
in  100  cc,  obtained  the  following  results  for  the  direct  and 
invert  polarisation  of  sucrose  and  raffinose. 


A'parajrinr 
A.*pnrt  ir  acid 
iilutaiuioe 
Ctlutawinic  acid 


W,.Tr.» 
-  « 
+  I 
0 

+  10 


In 


+34 
+34 
+  30 
+30 


or  HC1 


r- 


Wllbnul  Oxalate    With  OiVlUC    Without  HxnU.Ir    With  Oxalate 

+.T0  00  -  -10.40  ~1«  -W 

+  17  13  -17.20  +  S  ST.  +  S  93 

A  decrease  of  0.25  is  observed  in  the  direct  polarization 
of  sucrose,  an  increase  of  0.07  in  the  direct  polarization  of 
ralfmose,  an  increase  of  0.10  in  the  invert  polarization  of 
f uerose,  and  an  increase  of  0.08  in  the  invert  polarization 
•  •f  raffinose.  The  effect  of  these  influences  in  the  analysis 
<•!'  a  mixture  of  sucrose  and  raffmose  is  partly  compensating. 
A  normal  weight  of  a  mixture  containing  50  per  cent 
sucrose,  9.25  per  cent  raffinose,  and  11.54  per  cent  K2C2O.1.- 
H:0,  dissolved  to  100  cc,  gave  a  value  of  +  66.95  for  P  a.'td 
--7.57  for  P*.  The  percentages,  as  calculated  by  Formula 
13,  would  then  be  49.98  per  cent  sucrose  and  0.16  per  cert 
raffinose.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  presence 
of  optically  inactive  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  such 
amounts  as  on-ur  in  sugar-beet  molasses  will  not  produce 
errors  exceeding  0.1  or  0.2  per  cent. 

INFLUENCE   OF   OPTICALLY    ACTIVE    AMINO  mMPOlNPS.— 

Among  the  optically  active  amino  compounds  which  have 
been  detected  in  sugar-beet  products  arc  asparagine  and 
glutnmine,  and  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  these, 
aspartic  and  glutaminic  acids.  The  presence  of  any  foreign, 
optically  active  substance  introduces  nn  error  in  the  estima- 
tion of  sucrose  and  raffinose  by  the  optical  method.  Thus 
a  foreign  substance  affecting  the  determination  of  P  and  P' 
to  the  extent  of  -f-  0.1  would  make  the  calculated  percentage 
of  sucrose  0.00  too  low  and  the  calculated  percentage  of 
raffinose  0.00  too  high.  When,  however,  the  foreign, 
optically  active  substance  lias  a  different  polarization  in 
neutral  and  acid  solution,  ns  is  the  case  with  the  optically 
active  amino  compounds,  these  errors  of  method  are  greatly 
increased.  The  following  approximate  specific  rotations 
arc  given  for  several  amino  substances  in  water  and  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid : 

l  J.  Am.  CUm  .n-.v  ,  31  !!«»!,  33R. 


The  marked  increase  in  dextrorotation  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  acid  inverted  solution  causes  a  pronounce.; 
diminution  in  the  calculated  percentage  of  sucrose  and  a 
pronounced  increase  in  the  calculated  percentage  of  rut- 
finose.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  amino  substances  having  an 
influence  of  —0.1  upon  P  and  of  -j-0.5  ur jn  I*  would 
make  the  calculated  percentage  of  sucrose  0.66  too  low 
and  the  calculated  percentage  of  raffinose  0.30  too  big:: 
In  other  words,  application  of  the  method  to  a  mixture  o: 
sucrose  and  asparagine  would  indicate  the  presence  of  rat 
finose  when  this  sugar  was  entirely  absent,  as  may  be  sect, 
from  the  following  example.  A  mixture  containing  -r>" 
per  cent  sucrose  and  3.85  per  cent  asparagine  gave  a  val  ■ 
of +  49.65  for  P  and  of-  14.8  for  F.  Application  of 
Formulas  13  indicate  48.00  per  cent  sucrose  and  <»>> 
per  cent  raffinose. 

Ehrlich,1  Andrlik  and  Stanek,"  Smolensk i.'  and  other 
chemists  have  called  attention  to  the  errors  which  may  result 
from  the  presence  of  optically  active  amino  compounds  in 
the  analysis  of  beet  products,  and  for  a  more  detailed  m  ■ 
count  of  such  errors  the  original  papers  of  these  in- 
vestigators should  be  consulted. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLARIFYING   AGENTS— 111   this  Connection 

the  influence  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  as  a  clarifying  agent 
is  alone  considered.  The  errors  due  to  the  use  of  this  jt- 
agent  are  of  two  kinds,  first  the  error  due  to  the  volume 
of  the  lead  precipitate,  and  second,  the  error  due  to  the 
effect  of  any  excess  of  lead  subacetatc  upon  the  polarizatio:. 
of  optically  active  substances. 

The  error  due  to  the  volume  of  the  lead  precipitate 
produces  an  increase  in  the  percentages  of  sucrose  ami 
raffinose  as  calculated  from  the  direet  and  invert  polariza- 
tions. For  a  normal  weight  of  26  g.  of  beet  molass<>s  tlx 
volume  of  lead  precipitate  may  equal  1  cc,  which,  lot- 
product  containing  50  per  cent  sucrose  and  5  per  cent 
raflinose,  would  produce  an  increase  of  0.50  in  the  per- 
centage of  sucrose  and  of  0.05  in  that  of  raffinose 

The  action  of  dissolved  lead  subacetatc  upon  the  polariza- 
tion of  optically  active  substances  is  variable.  In  the  ca» 
of  sucrose,  the  results  of  Bates  and  Blake4  show  a  slight 
decrease  for  amounts  of  lead  solution  not  exceeding  6  c. 
For  volumes  of  lead  solution  exceeding  6  cc.  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  polarization  was  noted.  In  the  case  of  raffiii"-- 
small  amounts  of  lead  subacetate  produce  no  change  ir. 
polarization;  larger  amounts,  according  to  Weisberg*  and 
to  Svoboda,"  cause  a  decrease.  An  experiment  of  the 
writers  showed  that  a  solution  of  raffinose  made  up  '•■ 
100  cc.  with  water  and  10  re.  of  lead  subacetatc  solution 
of  1.26  sp.gr.  underwent  a  decrease  in  polarization  from 
+  34.25  1  the  leading  for  a  pure  aqueous  solution  1  r< 
-f  32.00. 

Lend  suhaeelate  causes  the  polarizations  of  asparupn> 
nnd  aspartic  acid  to  deviate  strongly  to  the  right,  and 
those  of  glutnmine  and  glutaminic  acid  to  deviate  slight  K 
to  the  left.  Experiments  by  Smolenski,7  upon  the  mixture 
of  amino  substances  in  the  waste  saccharate  liquor  of  a 
beet  sugar  factory,  showed  that  5  cc.  of  lead  subacetatc  tn 

1  7.  V,r  Z-l.r.W.sj  :i903>,  SOB. 

Z  Zu,w-i.,./  »,.«.■«/ n.  ji  <Kio'--7i,  417. 
XZ  1V-../..V  Z„.i,,o..J.,«o  <)!M0>.  121.-.:  61  (1912),  791. 
4  U.  S  Bureau  nl  Stxiwlatil"  flu.7rt.Vt  3,  lo.v 
■>  fl.Jf  atx-r.  i-him  ,urr.        .  9  (1M11).  4<1S. 
f,  /.  IV r.  Atul  Zu.-trr.ni..  46  UKW.  107. 
T  7  IVr  .re*.  7»<tr-,«*..  61  fmi2\  804. 
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lnt»  of  solution  caused  the  direct  polarization  to  dc- 
rrca-i'  from  -f-  l-r»0  to  t  13  ami  tlmi  5  <•«■.  of  hydro- 
<  hloric  nriil  in  1 00  ce.  of  solution  caused  the  invert  polariza- 
tion to  increase  from  ■+-  1.50  to  -r  -.70.  The  c  fleet  of  !cu<l 
siibautale,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  amino  compounds 
present,  might  therefore  cans*'  an  increase  as  well  as  h 
diminution  in  the  errors  which  these  foreign  optically  active 
substances  produce.  The  sum  of  all  the  influences  of  lead 
subacefate  upon  the  errors  of  the  optical  method  for 
analyzing  sucrose-raffinoso  mixtures  would  seem,  however, 
generally  to  be  compeasating,  the  errors  being  usually  less 
with  than  without  its  use.  This  is  shown  by  Table  III, 
which  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  results  obtained  in 
the  analysis  of  mixtures  of  sucrose  and  raAinose  with  potas- 
sium oxalate  and  asparagine,  both  in  presence  and  in 
absence  of  lead  subacetate. 

Tabic  III — Showing  Jnrt,ttBNc«  or  Imfm  kitibb  Cton  this  Estimation  or 
SfCROnt  and  K»rrtNOe» 
— — ■  ■  T>«r«  ■  ■ —    ^Onttmiii-  — Caiculatku— 

l'l.tll*- 

Sucroae  Raff-  aiuin  A*par-  lead 

No.     Per     loose  Oxalate  same  Sub-  }'           f     Sucrose  Raff- 

cenv      Per     Prr       Per    \rc-  inose 
cent    cent      cent  lain 

1  50  00   9.23    -«7  13    —7  W    50  08  9.21 

2  50  00    9  25    11.54   +66.95    —7  57    49.98  9.18 

3  60  00   9  23               3  8.5    i«.7S       .'  S5    47  83  10  23 

4  50.00   9  23    11.54    3  S3   +150  SO    —5.90    47.89  10.20 

5  50  00   9  25    11  54    3  85  lOr.e.  +67 .  IS    —6  30    48.49  10.09 

There  are  two  possibilities  for  improving  the  accuracy 
of  the  inversion  methods  for  estimating  sucrose  and  raf- 
finose—one  by  the  use  of  an  inverting  agent,  such  as  in- 


vert ase,  which  avoids  the  disturbances  produced  by  free  acid 
in  polarization  of  the  amino  su Iterances,  and  the  other  by 
use  of  precipitating  agents  which  remove  the  acid  after 
inversion  from  -olulion.1  Both  of  these  possibilities  are 
being  examined  by  the  writers,  who  hope  to  report  upon 
them  at  a  later  time. 

St'  M  MAKY 

The  change  in  the  Herzleld  divisor  of  the  Clerget  formula 
for  estimating  sucn.se  from  142.G0  to  143  has  necessitated 
a  revision  of  the  Crvydt  formula  for  analyzing  mixtures  of 
sucrose  and  raffinose.  In  the  course  of  this  revision,  the 
inversion  constant  of  raffinose  and  the  temperature  co- 
efficient for  the  polarization  of  raffinose  before  and  after 
inversion  have  been  redetermined. 

The  relative  accuracy  of  this  revised  formula  is  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  known  mixtures  of  sucrose  and  raffinose  and 
in  the  case  of  known  mixtures  of  these  sugars  with  potas- 
sium oxalate  and  asparagine  when  lead  subacetate  is  used 
as  a  clarifying  agent.  Possibilities  of  improving  the  optical 
method  for  analyzing  mixtures  of  sucrose  and  raffinose  ore 
also  indicated. 

•  R.  F.  Jsrlcson  and  C.  L.  OilUs  (Bureau  oi  Standard*  Scimific  Paper 
375.  177)  suegstt  a  modification  of  the  Croydt  method,  which  consists  In 
Deulrali  in*  tbs  Inverted  solution  with  ammonium  hydroiide  and  adding  the 
equivalent  amount  of  ammonium  chloride  to  the  solution  for  the  direct  polari- 
sation, in  order  to  secure  equality  of  conditions  before  and  after  inversion. 


Shortening:  Its  Definition  and  Measurement' ' 


By  Clark 

National  BiaciiT  Co.,  409  W, 

The  term  "  shortening "  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
defined.  Still  less  satisfactory  have  been  the  attempts  to 
measure  it. 

The  term  is  used  throughout  this  puper  as  related  to 
crackers,  biscuits,  or  cakes.  The  average  baker  tests  the 
shortness  of  a  cracker  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  its  resistance 
to  breaking,  and  (2)  by  its  resistance  to  crushing.  This  is 
natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  eating  a  cracker  the 
shortness  is  first  apparent  when  it  is  broken,  either  by  the 
aid  of  the  hands  or  by  the  teeth.  It  is  even  more  apparent 
in  the  chewing  operation,  which  is  really  one  of  grinding 
or  crushing.  Consequently  if  some  method  could  be  devised 
which  would  measure  either  the  breaking  strength  or  the 
crushing  strength,  or  both,  it  might  lead  to  a  definition  of 
the  term  "  shortening." 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  a  machine  has  been  devised  which 
will  measure  either  the  breaking  strength  or  the  crushing 
strength  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  This  machine  is 
similar  to  the  forms  of  cement  testing  machines  commonly 
in  use.  These  machines,  however,  are  designed  for  measur- 
ing heavy  loads,  and  their  sensitiveness  need  not  be  of  the 
highest  order  of  accuracy.  The  force  required  to  break  or 
crush  any  food  product,  such  as  those  with  which  we  are 
working,  is  necessarily  very  small.  This  requires  that  the 
measuring  machine  be  extremely  sensitive  in  order  to  obtain 
great  accuracy.  In  a  cement  briquet  a  force  of  six,  seven, 
or  eight  hundred  pounds  is  required,  while  for  a  cracker  a 
force  of  two,  three,  or  four  pounds  is  necessary. 

Apparatus 

The  machine3  described  in  this  paper  has  been  devised 
for  measuring  breaking  strength  and  crushing  strength. 
It  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  a  "shortometer." 

In  the  drawing,  Fig.  1  represents  a  side  elevation  of  one 

1  Received  Mny.  5.  1921. 

2  Publiahed  n«  Contribution  No  2  from  the  Research  lab- 
oratory of  The  Nndonal  Bliicult  Company. 

3  Patent  applied  for. 


E.  Davis 
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form  of  the  testing  device.  Fig.  2  is  a  horizontal  section 
taken  upon  line  2  2  of  Fig.  1,  size  of  base  4.5  in.  X  0  in- 
Fig.  3  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ap- 
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paratus  shown  in  Fig.  1.  engaged  in  breaking  a  test  cake. 
Fig.  -1  is  similar  to  Fig.  3,  showing  the  t.st  of  a  simple 
cake  for  its  resistance  to  crushing.  Fig.  .">  is  a  side  eleva- 
tion of  a  modified  form  of  testing  apparatus. 

In  the  apparatus  shown  in  Figs.  1  to  4,  inclusive,  a  table, 
1,  is  supported  on  3  by  means  of  adjustable  screws.  'J. 

A  pair  of  parallel  rails.  4.  extend  upward  from  table 

I  to  support  the  eakc,  5.  when  tested  for  breaking  strength. 
A  vertical  hardened  ste<  I  rod,  6,  5  in.  long  is  mounted  in 
vertical  hardened  steel  bearings,  7,  formed  on  a  lateral 
extension.  8,  of  a  vertical  standard,  9,  which  is  mounted  on 
table  1.  Spindle  6  carries  a  horizontal  support,  10.  at  its 
upper  end,  on  which  a  shot  container,  II,  is  stationed. 
The  striking  member,  12,  elongated,  in  socket  13  with  set- 
serew  14  is  detachable  from  spindle  6  and  is  preferably 
rounded  and  comparatively  narrow  (See  15.  Fig.  3i.  16  is 
a  guideway  for  the  striking  member. 

When  a  cake  is  to  Ik-  broken  it  is  positioned  across  the 
rails  4.  and  member  12  is  placed  thereon,  while  shot  is  run 
inro  container  II  until  the  point  of  rupture  occurs.  The 
container  and  contents  are  then  weighed. 

A  modified  form  ot  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  in  which 
the  spindle.  6'.  is  pivotally  connected  to  nn  ami.  17.  which 
is  pivoted  at  18  to  the  standard  9'.  Ann  17  carries  a  grad- 
uated scalp  as  indicated  at  19  and  a  sliding  weight.  20. 

When  it  is  desired  to  test  the  crushing  strength  a  portion 
of  the  cake,  ns  indicated  nt  5'  in  Fig.  1.  mnv  be  placed  on 
table  1  between  the  rails,  4,  „o  that  the  rake  rests  firmly  on 
the  table  Striking  member  12  is  removed  from  spindle  «i 
by  unscrewing  set—Tew  14.  The  lower  portion.  6,.,  of 
spindle  6  has  a  horizontal  bottom  surface  of  comparatively 
stnnll  diameter.    Shot  is  allowed  to  How  into  the  container 

II  until  the  spindle  crushes  or  pulverizes  that  portion  of  the 
cake  against  which  it  rests.    The  container  with  contents  is 

fhell    W  I    :'<  ed. 

KXPF.RIMK.XTM. 

In  searching  for  a  type  of  goods  upon  which  the  ex- 
periments were  to  be  made  it  was  decided  to  use  a  variety  of 
sugar  cooky,  because  the  amount  of  shortening  i:-ed  U 
a  fair  average  and  the  cake  is  easily  made. 

The  following  formula  was  used: 


IV.  Ih»,  F.nnr.  ;„.,;itll;l  ' 
It.'-.  rl.'-N'  u.:ii! 
s  '  :|.-  r 
..   -  .l.i    ..  .  ••• 

0  i  11m.  mil 

i>  .",  lb-.  HUimuiii'.uii  bi'-.irb  hiile 

0  ;l>v  iiiuuci,  ul.  ii. ...id  [  l..j«ph=>te 

1  ■>  li>«.  Budiutu  Li  ill»)l,liW 

All  the  experimental  batches  were  1  per  cent  of  Un- 
original formula.    This  produced  3.5  lbs.  ot  dough. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  -ome  definite  method  of  procedure 
several  hundred  batches  of  cakes,  made  with  the  various 
.shortening  agents,  were  tested  for  their  shortness. 

Standardized  conditions  must  be  established.  In  the 
manufacture  of  a  cake  there  are  many  variables,  f.  g.,  exact 
amount  of  material  used,  method  of  mixing,'  temperature  of 
dough  while  mixing,  time  of  mixing,  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  brake,  temperature  of  baking  oven,  conditioning  of  the 
cake  after  baking,  etc. 

In  the  experimental  work  these  conditions  have  all  been 
so  standardized  that  each  cake  gets  the  same  treatment  as 
every  other  one.  The  materials  are  all  accurately  weighed, 
the  mixing  is  done  by  machine,  the  doughs  are  all  made  a> 
mar  the  same  temperature  as  possible,  which  is  80*  F.. 
the  time  of  mixing  is  7  min.,  the  brake  treatment  gives  all 
green  cakes  the  same  thickness,  three-thirty-seeonds  of  an 
inch,  and  the  cakes  are  always  cut  of  the  same  diameter, 
two  and  fuc-sixleenths  inches. 

The  temperature  of  baking  is  465 "  F.,  and  in  the  reel  oven 

used  this  was  i trolled  to      2.5°  by  means  of  an  eloetne 

coiirn.l  of  the  ga>  supply.  The  oven  temperature  is  un- 
doubtedly not  uniform  throughout,  but  this  irregularity  is 
obviated  by  the  use  of  the  reel  oven  which  takes  the  cake 
through  the  relatively  hot  and  cold  zones,  thereby  giving  all 
uniform  treatment.  Each  batch  is  baked  for  the  same 
length  of  time  (8.25  nun.},  determined  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  (6). 

The  product  is  cooled  in  the  absence  of  drafts  lo  prevent 
cheeking.  It  is  then  conditioned  for  at  least  48  hrss.  in  a 
closed  cabinet  where  the  temperature  and  humidity  remain 
practically  constant.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  cake  is 
broken  in  the  shortometer.  All  cakes  are  of  approximately 
the  same  diameter  and  ore  always  placed  in  the  same 
relative  position. 

Several  hundred  cakes  were  used  in  testing  some  shorten- 
ings, while  in  some  enses  as  many  as  three  thousand  were 
used  in  the  standardization  of  this  apparatus. 

A  f  ew  results  nre  given,  showing  the  method  of  recording 
and  the  breaking  strength  of  each  individual  cake  in  various 
hatches: 
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It  is  obvious  that  there  are  t.o  great  ditTci  ci  ecs  1:1  tin* 
individual  cakes.    The  genera!  m tragi's  ciaek  very  do 
An  accuracy  uj'  1  to  2  per  cent  is  readily  allninnlile. 

Alter  the  condiliuus  have  been  standardized  it  is  u>.t 
ni'ccs.sary  to  use  more  than  thirty  cakes  lor  each  t.-st. 

Similar  series  with  other  oi's.  unhydrogeiinli  'I  and 
li\ ipogenated,  seem  to  show  that  hydiogeaation  results  in 
prcator  shortening  power.  .Measiireinent  -  ha\e  1>  -t-i  i  male 
nl  the  shortening  power  of  the  following  oils  ami  fats: 


Classification  oi  Kloi  as 

I.y  liul'lini;  all  olher  inprcilii us  constant  ami  varying 
lie  iloiir  us  ii  it  is  jios-ihie  to  aii'.vc  at  a  satisfactory 
classi  Ileal  ion  of  (lours.' 

A  lew  result-  on  Hour  are  shown; 
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Iii  ail  tin-  com(ia!i'.:no  lircaku^'  test-  uunli'  on  va.io...« 
o;Is  ami  i'uts.  lanl  is  the-  ht-M  sliorteiiiiic;  nfeiit  ;  hetn-c  it 
i-  iiM-1  a.s  tiic  stamiurd.  It-  breaking  stn-iivc.'h  will  van 
:n  i  rdnig  to  the  conditions  of  standardization,  and  ea -!i 
•  >l»-rator  must  determine  I  In-  value  to  he  u-:>«i  as  a  standard. 

The  shortometer  value  in  pounds  is  arbilianly  taken  a- 
lmj  ])er  cent.  All  other  oils  and  fats  havinv  le.-s  shoi t"ii in;: 
potter  will  have  a  greater  shortonieter  value.  This  w.  :.r'  ■ 
m  pounds  of  the  standard  divided  by  the  weight  in  pounds 
of  any  other  oil  or  fat  will  jfivo  its  relative  shorlenini: 

K.X|M'rirnents  dilertninill?  the  cmshinir  strength  are  Hot 
meluch'il  in  this  article,  but  the  sane  relatioti-liip  hohN. 


l)KI'l\!TiOS  OF  SHOmiMNCi 

Th.i  i:ke  winch  rc<|iures  the  least  load  to  iiu>n*uiv  its 
l).-..a!;i!iv;  strepii.h  is  the  shortest,  that  which  requires  the 
heavic  t  1  i.iil  i>  1'ie  least  short. 

The  lu-sf  sl-.orteniniT  is  that  material  which  when  baked 
in  a  dm'oji  oivos  to  tho  product  a  minimum  breaking 
strength  «!:d  a  minimum  erushini,'  stivnpth. 

Sfmmahv 

1-  Apparatus  has  been  devised  which  will  measure  the 
slior.ciiin-  value  of  .lilT.Ti-ut  oils  and  fats  and  mixtures  of 

them. 

2  Sho:t(  ninj:  has  been  dcinc  1  in  tonus  of  measurable 
nuns. 

3-  Lnrd  has  b;H-ti  found  lo  be  tho  bf-t  (shortoiiim;  af;.-nt. 
•I— Partial  liydiojj.imlio'i  of  an  oil  increases  its  shorlen- 

1:2  |  lower. 

,") — A  method  has  been  sasjoostrd  whereby  flours  may  be 
elassitied. 

'  I '•:  r  t  li-  r  w-fitV.  U  Im  li  t  .l..n.  ;.].  i.it  lln^  lit..-. 


A  Process  for  Producing  Palatable  Sirup  From  Sugar  Beets' 


By  Sidney  F.  Sherwood 

im-l'usr  Iwi  •tii.wi.iv-.  H-  int.  nr  I'uvr  Is'ih  »r«i.  I)i  rvitt m»:st  o> 


The  $  it<iar  But  I  October  llXHil  refer-  to  the  very  objec- 

tt" liable  flavor  and  odor  of  sirup  picparod  ti  i  su«;ar 

1m  i  |s  and  slates  that  duriiijr  the  pr.  ceding  titty  years 
numerous  experiments  had  been  made  to  eliminate  this,  but 
li.at  all  of  the  processes  siieircsted  were  worthless.  The 
-ame  journal  (January  l'.insi  contains  a  brief  note  stasiujr 
rhat  •'excellent"  siruji  is  made  lroin  bcit-  in  Hilvtiim;  ami 
< iermany  by  cookiu?  the  b<-ets  in  water  for  several  hours, 
l-ivssiiic;  nut  the  juice  and  evaporating  dir.  '.ly  to  simp 
nl  about  75  per  cent  solid-:  ihe  statemet-.t  is  mmle  also 
t::at  almut  70  p.  of  sulfuric  acid  are  add.  d  In  li  e  extract 
trom  PHI  k.  of  beets. 

In  1017.  ('.  O.  Townsend  and  H.  ('.  lion-:  ih  -rriheil  a 
process,  (he  e-setitial*  of  which  consislcil  m  rcilucino  the 
beet  roots  to  thin  slicis,  extract  ill'*  t!u  sir.'ar  by  means  it 
hot  water,  drawing  otT  the  sugar  solution  from  the  tx-et 
•  hips,  and  subject iiig  it  to  slow  and  Ion-*  continued  l.oilinf 
and  constant  removal  of  scums  (luring  the  process  of  evap- 
oration. Acceptable  sirup  could  be  produced  by  the 
].roc<sis  recommended,  but  in  a  great  many  ia-cs  the  odor 
i!av..r  vva-  hiul.ly  olijiN'tloual  |e.  while  rlie  sirup  was 
always  very  dark  in  color.  In  January  1919.  the  writer 
suggested  improveiucnls  in  th<>  j.ror.  -s.  the  use  of  which 

'  l(c.«lvcd  Junr  0.  11.21. 
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A*. 111.  I  l.rl  ■Bll.  W  IMIIN.ITON,  D.  »'. 

resulted  iii  marked  improvement  in  Ihe  quality  of  the  simp 
produici!.  These  sugir.-sliops  were  attached  in  printed 
form  lo  copies  of  the  bulletin  sent  out  thereafter,  and 
included  thorough  ripen,  -s  of  Ihe  heel,  removal  of  the  top 
and  upper  green  colored  portions,  removal  of  tie  skin, 
permitting  ihe  slices  to  fall  directly  into  water  of  suflieient 

depth  to  pievcnt  access  of  air  and  -eiiuont  oxidation 

and  darkening  of  the  slices,  and  direct  evaporation  to  sirup. 

John  M.  (»rl  and  James  K.  Wilhrovv.  who  investigated 
tin  preparation  of  bi'el  sirup,  wen  unacpiaiiitcd  with  th" 
fact  that  this  improved  process  had  been  offered  at  tire 
lime  they  pirscnted  the  resulls  of  their  investigations  before 
the  Division  of  Indus! rial  and  Kngineei  ing  Chemistry  at 
Ihe  .r)7th  Meetm-  of  ihe  American  Chemical  Society, 
MutTalo,  X.  V.,  April  7  lo  11,  1!U!».  but  refer  to  it  in  their 
published  article,'  and  state  that  the  precautions  used  arc 
.-imilar  lo  lho.-e  used  by  them  and  that  the  results  obtained 
should  be  heller  than  in  the  ease  of  the  original  method. 
They  iried  many  chemical  and  mechanical  processes  fo- 
clarification  and  removal  of  objectionable  odor  and  flavoi 
and  stale  that  none  of  them  resulted  in  marked  improve- 
ment in  If. .or.  Identical  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
writer  in  11-1112;  many  similar  proeenses.  and  it  is  concluded 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  suggest  chemical  processes  at 
all  for  use  where  the  sirup  is  to  be  produced  upon  a  small 

1  Tins  .1  .CIIV.V1  .  12  <  11.20.,  1.-.  1. 
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scale,  and  that  any  mechanical  processes  suggested  should 
Ik-  of  the  simplest  sort.  Ort  nn<l  Withrow  conclude  that 
various  published  processes  for  making  palatable  sugar 
beet  siruji  do  not  consistently  fulfil  all  claims  made  for 
them,  that  the  sirup  should  not  be  evaporated  in  copper 
kettles,  that,  in  the  case  of  immature  beets,  the  flavor  will 
be  improved  by  preliminary  storage,  etc. 

ImPICOVMI  I'ROCKSS 

The  frequently  occurring  unpleasant  and  objectionable 
odor  and  flavor  of  beet  sirup  made  by  the  original  process 
is  quite  similar  to  that  of  beet  molasses,  though,  of  course, 
very  much  less  pronounced.  While  the  use  of  the  modifica- 
tions noted  above  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  sirup,  the  objectionable  odor  and 
flavor  was  not  always  entirely  absent  and  the  work  has  been 
continued  at  intervals.  Noting  that  beet  molasses  is  a 
product  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  juices  and  sirup 
under  reduced  pressure,  it  was  considered  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  sirup  might  be  improved  by  some  process 
of  heating  under  pressure,  and  many  experiments  were 
made  relative  to  processes  of  blowing  air,  steam,  and  super- 
heated steam  through  juice,  semi-sirup,  and  finished  sirup; 
heating  juice,  semi-sirup,  and  finished  sirup  under  pressure 
and  at  temperatures  greater  than  the  normal  boiling  point 
c.f  finished  sirup  (lOr.T.0  to  10U..V  C),  etc.  As  a  result,  the 
following  process,  for  which  a  government  patent1  has  been 
issued  and  the  use  of  which  is  free  to  any  citizen  of  the 
Tnited  States,  was  developed  early  in  1020,  and  Is  su jested 
as  one  affording  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  sirup 
f mm  sugar  beets :  The  beets  are  washed  and  the  tops,  upper 
green  portions,  and  skin  or  peel  removed.  The  beets  are 
sliced,  permitting  the  slices  to  fall  directly  into  warm  water 
of  sufficient  depth  (an  excess  is  avoided)  to  prevent  access 
of  air  to  the  slices,  heated  to  about  80"  C.  for  about  an 
hour,  and  the  extract  drained  off  and  strained  to  remove 
fine  particles,  etc.  This  extract,  or  a  similar  extract  pre- 
pared in  any  other  manner,  is  placed  in  an  autoclave — or 
other  container  which  may  be  sealed — provided  with  a 
controlled  outlet  for  blowing  off  steam  and  ordinarily  with 
a  pressure  gage  and  thermometer,  heated  to  108'  to  110'  C. 
—corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  approximately  21  lbs.  to 
the  sq.  in.— and  maintained  at  this  temperature  for  1  hr., 
blowing  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  steam  at  approx- 
imately 15-min.  intervals.  The  extract  is  strained  to  re- 
move the  slight  quantity  of  coagulated  material  and  evap- 
orated directly  to  sirup,  removing  the  very  slight  amount 
of  scum  that  forms. 

Ordinarily  this  treatment  serves  to  remove  the  objec- 
tionable odor  and  flavor,  though  the  temperature,  length 
of  time  of  heating,  and  intervals  for  blowing  off  steam  are 
ntd  necessarily  confined  to  the  ones  mentioned,  but  may 
be  varied.  Thus,  in  a  number  of  instances,  successful 
results  have  been  obtained  by  heating  to  110*  to  112*  C.  for 
0.5  hr.  with  constant  blowing  off  of  steam,  the  sirup  in 
every  instance  being  of  a  lighter  color  than  those  from  a 
heatir-g  period  of  1  hr.  Sirups  from  a  second  extraction 
of  the  slices  were  quite  acceptable,  though  they  possessed 
a  somewhat  stronger  flavor  and  their  appearance  was 
somewhat  inferior. 

Numerous  lotB  of  sirup  have  been  prepared  by  the 
process  from  beets  grown  in  southern  Michigan  and  in  each 
case  the  characteristics  were  satisfactory  in  that  they  were 
of  an  amber  color,  the  unpleasant  odor  and  flavor  were 
absent,  and  the  cloudiness  was  no  greater  than  in  average 
cane  or  sorghum  sirup.  (In  several  cases  the  sirup  was 
perfectly  clear.)    Sirups  such  as  cane,  sorghum,  maple, 

1  r  S.  Patent  1 .370.372  (Mnrch  1,  1021  >.  Sidney  F.  Sherwood. 


etc.,  possess  characteristic  flavors,  and  the  after-taste  of 
any  one  of  them  may  be  disagreeable  to  a  person  who  is 
accustomed  to  any  other  one.  Beet  simp  possesses  a  flavor 
quiie  distinct  from  any  other  sirup,  the  first  taste  beinc 
agreeable  and  very  sweet,  while  the  after-taste  is  faintly 
similar  to  that  of  hoarhound,  and  expressions  of  opinion 
from  numerous  persons  indicate  that,  as  in  the  case  with 
other  sirups,  it  is  agreeable  to  some  persons  and  not  agree- 
able to  others. 

Yif.t.1)  and  Composition  of  Sircp 

The  yield  of  sirup  varies,  depending  upon  the  sugar 
content  of  the  beets.  In  the  experimental  work,  the  yield 
from  100  lbs.  of  beets  averaged  slightly  over  2  qts.  for  a 
single  extraction,  and  1  qt.  for  a  second,  or  a  total  of 
slightly  over  3  qts.  The  beets  were  sliced  with  a  large 
knife,  and  a  somewhat  larger  yield  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  obtained  with  a  slicing  machine  affording  thinner 
slices.  The  debris  (top,  peelings,  etc.)  amounted  to  40  t" 
50  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  beets.  This  material,  and  also 
the  extracted  slices,  affords  a  valuable  food  for  cattle, 
chickens,  etc.  The  evaporation  was  continued  until  the 
boiling  point  reached  105.5°  to  100.5"  C,  the  thermometer 
not  being  permitted  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  evaporating 
vessel.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  number  of 
sirups : 
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Per  rent 
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1          HI  .'.3 
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00  02 

3.37 

2          01  07 

3.32 

1.54 

08.87 

2  :u 

2  43 
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11837 

2  '.  >f I 

'4  ash* 

3.10 

1.13 

70  87 

2  '.**> 

B  113.118 

3  01 

1.S2 

71.82 

.:  . 

G  03.0(1 

2  (Ml 

1  30 

7087 

3.03 

7  03.28 

2  30 

1.33 

71.77 

- 

H           01.  (10 

1.34 

1.23 

0ft  X2 

AVKIUOE  03.20 

1.37 

70  29 

Application-  to  Home  Production  ok  Si  hit 
The  object  of  these  investigations  has  been  directed  en- 
tirely to  processes  for  the  production  of  palatable  sirup 
from  sugar  beets  on  a  small  scale,  as  in  the  home,  and  the 
heating  may  be  carried  on  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
in  the  ordinary  pressure  coe>kcrs  usee!  in  a  great  number 
of  homes.  In  fact,  one  of  these  cookers  was  used  frequently 
for  preparing  the  experimental  sirup.  With  beets  at 
per  ton,  the  cost  of  100  lbs.  would  amount  to  only  35  cents, 
and  sirup  could  lie  produced  at  small  cost  if,  as  in  the  case 
in  the  home,  the  value  of  time  and  labor  were  not  included. 
It  is  considered  not  improbable  that  at  some  time  beet  sirup 
may  be  produced  profitably  on  a  factory  scale— utilizing 
the  by-products  as  cattle  feeding  material — especially  in 
certain  sections  of  the  West,  admirably  suited  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beets  but  situated  far  from  a  beet-sugar  factory 
and  in  which  the  available  agricultural  land  is  insufficient 
to  support  such  a  factory.  In  this  connection  it  Is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  consumption  of  beet  sirup  in  (■ermany  in 
1916  to  1917  amounted  to  20,000  tons  (probably  metric).1 

Decolorizing 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  process,  experiment* 
were  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  infusorial  earth  and 
decolorizing  carbon.  The  treatment  of  hot  semi-sirup  con- 
taining 45  to  50  per  cent  solids  with  3  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  infusorial  earth,  filtration  under  pressure,  ami 
direct  evaporation  to  sirup  resulted  in  sirup  of  an  in; 
proved  degree  of  clearness  as  compored  with  untreated 
sirups.  Treatment  of  the  filtrate  with  decolorizing  carbon 
resulted  in  sirup  of  somewhat  lighter  color,  but  the  differ- 

1  Iterthold   Block.   "  licet   Simp."  Through  J.   fabr.    nucre  .  PI 
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euces  between  these  sirups  aud  sirups  from  treatment  with 
infusorial  earth  alone  were  not  great.  Obviously  such 
processes  would  not  be  practical  for  use  in  small-scale 
operations,  though  they  would  probably  prove  advantageous 
in  the  ease  of  factor)'  production. 

The  writer  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consult  the 
book  by  Berthold  Block  on  beet  sirup  manufacture  and  use, 
but  a  review  of  it  makes  no  mention  of  superheating  pro- 
cesses, though  a  brief  reference1  to  the  manufacture  in 
Germany  of  sirup  from  beets  states  that  coarse  pieces  of 
beets  ore  treated  with  steam  at  100°  to  104'C.  for  3  hrs., 
resulting  in  removal  of  bad  odor  and  Havor  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  llavor  of  vanilla.  Subsequent  to  working  out  the 
above  process,  the  writer  became  acquainted  with  u  patent 
issued  to  H.S.Alexander2  covering  a  process  for  producing 
an  "  edible  "  sirup  from  sugar  beets  in  which  the  beets  are 
cooked  lief  ore  pulping  for  0.7">  to  1.5  hrs..  preferably  by 
steam  under  pressure  and  at  a  temperature  of  110*  to  13(1 
C,  shredded,  pressed,  and  the  juice  filtered  and  evaporated 
to  sirup;  and  also  one  issued  to  P.  Kestner*  covering  a 


process  for  evaporating  beet  juice  in  an  evaporator  until 
sirup  of  the  desired  concentration  has  been  produced  and 
then  heating  under  pressure  for  a  very  brief  period  to  re- 
move objectionable  odor  and  flavor.  As  an  example,  he 
states  that  sirup  that  would  boil  at  V20°  C  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure  Is  heated  under  pressure  until  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  V.Vt"  ('..  more  or  less,  and  the  sirup  is  then 
cooled  at  once  by  releasing  the  pressure.  He  states  that  it 
enn  be  maintained  at  this  high  temperature  for  a  few 
seconds  only  or  the  sirup  will  he  caramelized  (burned). 
The  writer  s  process  is  believed  to  lie  more  satisfactory  than 
either  of  these,  in  that  the  Introduction  into  the  extract  of 
sclui-soluble  aud  suspended  material  from  cooked  aud 
pulped  l:eets  is  avoided,  and  actual  filtration  Is  rendered 
unnecessary,  while  the  danger  of  scorching  is  eliminated. 

COVCLUSION8 

1 —  A  simple  and  satisfactory  process  is  described  where- 
by the  objectionable  odor  and  flavor  of  beet  sirup  is 
eliminated  and  a  palntublc  sirup  produced. 

2—  The  composition  of  several  sirups  is  given. 


A  Study  on  the  Oil  Bromide  Test  of  Linseed  Oil 1 

By  Thomas  A.  Davidson 
Kaathoumo  Gardens.  Monltwlon. 


31. 

The  valuation  of  linseed  oil  as  a  drying  oil  is  still  car- 
ried out  by  indirect  methods.  The  iodine  value  test  esti- 
mates constituents  of  a  nondrying  nature,  as  well  as  those 
imparting  drying  properties  to  the  oil.  The  hexabromide 
test  applied  to  the  oil,  as  described  by  Hehncr  and 
Mitchell,5  would  seem  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude, 
whereas  renewed  attention  has  from  time  to  time  been 
given  to  the  test  as  applied  to  the  separated  fatty  acids. 
Lewkowitsch0  would  appear  to  have  set  the  fashion  by 
stating  that  after  "very  extensive  practice  it  is  prefer- 
able to  apply  this  test  to  the  isolated  fatty  acids." 

The  drying  properties  of  linseed  oil  are  due  to  the 
glyceridcs  of  Iinolenic  acid,  and  not  to  linolenic  acid  itself. 

The  attention  given  to  the  hexabromide  test  upon  the 
isolated  fatty  acids  has  no  doubt  been  due  to  the  assump- 
tion that  linolenic  acid  was  present  in  linseed  oil  as  the 
simple  glyceride,  trilinolenin,  to  which  it  bears  a  simple 
relationship.  There  is  good  reason  for  doubting  that 
linolenic  acid  is  present  as  a  simple  glyceride,  as  the 
evidence  which  the  author  has  to  put  forward  suggests 
that  it  exists  in  linseed  oil  as  a  mixed  glyceride.  On  this 
account,  and  until  the  composition  of  the  linolenic  glycer- 
ides  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
test  be  applied  to  the  oil  direct,  and  not  to  the  isolated 
fatty  acids.  After  considerable  work  on  the  insoluble 
bromoglycerides,  the  author  is  satisfied  that  the  chief 
reason  for  comparative  disuse  of  the  hexabromide  test 
since  Hehner  and  Mitchell's  paper  appeared  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  bromo  derivative  as  a  clean, 
free  powder,  when  dried. 

To  differentiate  between  the  two  tests  it  is  proposed  to 
use  the  term  "oil  bromide"  for  the  insoluble  brominated 
glycerides,  and  "hexabromides"  for  the  insoluble  bromin- 
ated acid,  hexabromostearic  acid. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  the  oil  bromide  test  should 
give  the  full  theoretical  yield  of  the  linolenic  glyceride 
derivative,  such  a  result— depending  as  it  does  on  dif- 
ferential solubilities— appears  so  far  to  be  impracticable. 


1  J.  fab.  lucre..  «1  il!l20t.  25.1. 

•J  Brit.  Patent  133.744  <CK-1ok.er  13.  I9lfll. 

3  Brit.  Putrnl  13S.2SB  INovrmhcr  27.  11)H'». 

4  Received  January  11.  1M1. 
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It  is  of  greater  importance  that  the  test,  carried  out 
under  specified  conditions,  should  be  capable  of  giving 
consistent  results  in  the  hands  of  different  workers  and 
have  only  a  small  experimental  error;  and  that  the  pre- 
cipitate be  of  reasonably  constant  composition.  The  test 
proposed  here  should  satisfy  these  conditions,  and  has 
tho  advantage  of  a  considerable  saving  of  time  over  the 
hexabromide  test  on  the  isolated  fatty  acids.  It  should 
not  take  much  longer  to  carry  out  than  the  determination 
of  the  iodine  value,  but  its  results  should  prove  of  con- 
siderably greater  value  as  an  indication  of  drying  power. 

The  oil  bromide  yields  in  this  test  are  higher  than  any 
in  the  literature,  and  undoubtedly  the  proposed  method 
applied  to  the  poorer  drying  oils,  sxich  as  hempseed  and 
poppy-seed  oils,  will  give  higher  results  than  any  so  far 
recorded  for  them. 

The  investigation  whose  results  arc  now  being  pre- 
sented was  carried  out  in  the  intervals  of  routine  work 
and  other  research  work  from  1907  to  1910,  and  is  not 
as  complete  as  the  author  would  wish.  Since  that  time, 
no  opportunity  of  completing  the  investigation  has  offered 
itself,  and  the  author  considers  it  desirable,  without  de- 
laying further,  to  place  on  record  his  results,  which, 
giving  an  improved  method  of  preparation,  go  far  enough 
to  point  out  the  road  to  complete  success  for  any  further 
investigation. 

Purpose  or  Investigation 
The  purposes  of  the  investigation  where: 
1  -To  find  out  what  wn  wrong  with  the  test  as  described  by 
and  Milchell.l   and  the  cause,  of  the  large  experimental 


1909.  I.  384. 


2— To  ascertain  Ihe  most  convenient  method  of  separating  the  oil 
bromides  from  the  reaction  mixture. 

J— To  discover  a  means  of  separating  the  oil  bromides  as  a  loose, 
dry,  granular  powder. 

•1  To  determine  the  most  reliable  and  convenient  mrthod  for  the 
estimation  of  bromine  in  the  oil  bromide,. 

5-  To  ea.n  some  information   as  to  their   properties  and 
position. 

6 —  To   formulate  the  most  suitable  working 
maximum  yield  and  maximum  purity. 
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I'lcKl.l  M  I  NARY   Exi'l-.RIM  I  N  I  S 

In  preliminary  work  on  varnish  linseed  oils,  Hehner  aid 
Mitchell's  method  wa>  used. 

From  1  to  2  g.  of  oil  were  dissolved  in  40  cc.  of  ether, 
and  5  cc.  cf  glacial  acetic  acid  were  added.  Tiie  mixture 
was  cooled  in  an  ice  hath  to  0°  C,  and  carefully  (nom- 
inated, using  enough  excess  bromine  to  give  a  distinct 
reddish  color.  After  3  hrs.  at  0°  C.  the  precipitate  was 
separated,  washed  with  three  10-cc.  lots  of  ether,  and 
dried  to  constant  weight. 

Whereas  Hehner  and  Mitchell  obtained  yields  of  only 
about  24  per  cent,  with  a  single  instance  of  42  per  cent, 
the  yields  obtained  by  the  present  writer  were  generally 
over  50  per  cent.    Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
separating  the  precipitate  and  washing  it  satisfactorily 
because  of  the  volatility  of  the  ether.    Filtration  through 
a  Gooch  crucible  with  slight  suction  was  first  tried,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  oil  crept  to  the  top  of  the  crucible: 
that  the  resulting  washed  product  dried  hard  and  horny, 
although  the  precipitate  had  been  granular  and  that  it 
was  difficult  to  dry  to  constant  weight.  Filtration  through 
aii  inverted  thistle  funnel  covered  with  chamois  leather 
offerer  I  no  advantage.    Following  the  experience  of  L.  M. 
Tolman,'  a  centrifuge  was  tried  for  the  separation  ami 
washing  of  the  precipitate.    The  resulting  manipulation 
proved  much  simpler,  and  this  method  was  finally  adopted. 
The  most  suitable  form  of  apparatus  proved  to  be  as 
.shown  in  the  figure:  a  is  a  thin,  round,  flat-bottomed  glass 
tube  G  in.  long  by  1  in.  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a  sound 
cork,  fr,  through  which  passes  a  thin  glass  rod,  <-,  which 
can  be  used  for  stirring  the  oil  solution  during  bromina- 
tion,  and  for  breaking  up  the  precipitate  for  washing. 
The  complete  apparatus  need  not  weigh  more  than  25 
to  30  g.     Any  type  of  centrifuge  taking  these  tubes 
may  be  used.    In  the  present  experiments  a  geared-up, 
hand-driven  model  was  used.     To  minimize  breakage  of 
tubes,  a  thin  slice  of  cork  is  lit ud  at  the  bottom  of  each 
metal  tube  in  the  centrifuge,  for  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
tube  to  hear  against,    triads  tubes,  corks,  and  rods  should 
be  carefully  selected  of  practically  equal  weight,  *o  that 
the  weights  in  centrifuge  tubes  are  equally  balanced. 

A  summary  of  the  result-  of  these  experiments  is  given 
in  Tables  I,  II.  and  III.  In  all  ea*es  the  amount  of  oil 
stated  in  the  table*  was  dissolved  in  40  ee.  ether,  with  or 
without  acetic  acid.  It  was  cooled  before  and  ihit inir 
hromitiatioii,  and  w;is  finally  washed  three  times  with  10 
ce.  each  of  ether  or  the  advent  u*cd  in  lest,  unle**  other- 
wise stated.  The  use  of  aeetie  acid  was  recommended  by 
Hehner  ami  Mitchell  as  yielding  u  more  granular  precipi- 
tate. 

com  LI  mo.Nn  hiiim  i.m'ihimkms     ill   \<  et  ie  aeiit  in  Hie  ■ 
solvent  results  in  a  reduced  yield,  its  is  indicated  by  a  com 
parison  of  Tests  1  to  1  with  Tests  ."»  ami  ti  in  Table  I,  ami 
of  Tists  (i  to  12  with  Test  14  in  Table  III. 

(21  An  increased  rutin  of  oil  to  solvent  uives  an  increased 

yield,  as  is  seen  by  comparing  Tests  2  and  3  in  Table  III 
with  Tests  4  to  12  and  14.  and  with  Tests  lo  and  US  in  the 
same  table. 

In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  the  large  experimental  error, 
the  condition  of  the  dried  oil  bromide  was  held  partly  re- 
sponsible. It  was  observed  'bat  although  the  oil  bromide 
was  in  a  granular  condition  during  precipitation  and  wash 
ing.  it  was  obtained  ns  a  horny  mass,  hard  and  tough,  ami 
of  slightly  softer  c  ■!i*i*tency  below  the  surface.  This  *ttg 
pesfed  that  the  oil  bromide  wa*  soluble  in  the  ether,  which 
on  evaporation  deposited  the  solute  ns  a  varnish  film, 
cementing  all  the  priltiihs  together. 
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Soli  cii.itv  Tests 

Saturated  solutions  were  made  by  warming  together  'i 
g.  of  an  n\  erage  sainjile  of  crude  oil  bromides  w  ith  "i0  c 
of  solvent,  keeping  the  corked  lla.*ks  immerse'. 1  in  a  bat'n 
of  water  at  tiO"  F.  for  1  day.  and  filtering  through  paper. 
Twenty  ee.  of  filtrate  wen'  evaporated  in  small  aluminium 
basins  to  con*latit  weight.  The  following  results  were 
obtainetl : 


svuvrvr 

E(hrl  1.-.  «tr  C717.it  15  .VC  1   

Ether  ,»p  irr  0.723  tit  1533°T  e  . 
Iiidu«irlal  ikohol  itp  er.  11  sjn  at  l3J*C.i 
E'lier  (0.713  1  +  aleghol  100  10 
Cthar  (0.723)  ^  airohgl  (00:101   .  . 


Wr  Kimih  i 
( in  ot* 

1,13)3 
0.134 
0.002 
11  1  13 
u. ;  1 . 


1 

r  Ml  I  IT! 
6S 
«7 

11, 
7  1.1 
.Vs.1 


1  < ',,1,11:1.  I — t -t I  product.  ,s,!,l..r,ll.K  ~iiik-  :llis.|i,,l. 

•Ctaio  nleeti.il.  00  \<rr  •■  m.  «...  d  1,:  ;  l..t,»,  10  )Mr  cw.« 
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The  insoluble*  left  on  the  filter  paper  from  the  ether  had 
set  to  horny  masses ;  those  from  ether  and  alcohol  mixtures 
were  not  quite  so  hard ;  while  those  from  alcohol  alone  were 
quite  a  free  powder.  This  latter  fact,  coupled  with  the  low 
solubility  of  the  oil  bromides  in  alcohol  (1  part  in  10,000), 
at  once  suggested  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  linal  wash  liquor 
to  remove  the  ether  from  the  washed  oil  bromide.  A 
marked  improvement  was  the  result.  The  bromide  was 
obtained  as  a  nice,  free  powder,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
experimental  error  due  to  differences  in  drying  bad  been 


Estimatiox  or  Bromine 

Before  the  bromine  in  the  oil  bromides  can  be  estimated 
it  is  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  soluble  form  which  will 
react  with  silver  nitrate  to  form  the  insoluble  silver  bromide, 
after  which  its  treatment  may  bo  cither  gravimetric  or 
volumetric.    The  following  methods  were  tried : 

(1)  ignition  with  lime — The  oil  hromide  was  intimately 
mixed  with  lime  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  covered  with 
a  good  layer  of  lime.  This  was  heated  gently  at  first,  then 
more  strongly.  After  cooling,  the  mass  was  dissolved  in 
a  slight  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  filtered.  In  gravimetric 
determinations,  the  silver  bromide  precipitate  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  dark  overnight;  otherwise  results 
tend  to  be  high.  If  filtered  off  soon  after  precipitation,  the 
silver  bromide  retains  traces  of  calcium  salts. 

(2  (    IONITION    WITH    I.I  MF.    AND    CARBONATE    OF    SODA — The 

comment  on  Method  1  applies  also  to  this  case. 

(3)    IGNITION   WITH   LIME   AND  HODICM   PEKOX IDE.  according 

to  Parr.1  The  reaction  in  this  case  was  too  vigorous,  and 
there  was  risk  of  loss. 

<4»    SAPONIFICATION    WITH   ALCOHOLIC   POTASH—  This  COllld 

be  made  a  satisfactory  method  if  saponification  were  com- 
plete and  definite,  but  as  shown  under  the  heading  "  saponi- 
fication "  this  is  questionable. 

<5>  saponification  with  Hooii'M  KTiioxiDE.  prepared  m 
sity.9,*,4  This  was  the  most  reliable  and  rapid  method  of 
all.  Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  maintaining  con- 
stant the  ratio  of  oil  bromide  to  alcohol  and  to  sodium.  The 
ratio  employed  in  the  present  work  was: 

W -tramn  nil  bromide  (0  2  to  0.3  «.l 
68  W  -O  nloobol  (nm  undrr  98  rrr  cent) 
8u  IF—  grame  frf*h  motatlic  godiurn 

This  mixture  was  heated  under  a  retlex  condenser,  and 
over  a  very  tiny  flame  for  1  hr.  Treated  in  this  manner, 
the  reaction  product  was  very  thick  when  cold.  There  was 
no  spitting.  The  product  was  practically  colorless,  and  on 
addition  of  dilute  nitric  acid  a  very  peculiar,  hardly  pleas- 
ant odor  was  noticeable.  There  was  only  a  very  small  sep- 
aration of  solid  fatty  bodies.  Volhard's  method5  was  used 
for  the  volumetric  estimation.  A  known  excess  of  0.1.V 
silver  nitrate  was  added,  and  the  excess  was  titrated  back 
with  0.3.V  ammonium  tbiocvanate  in  the  presence  of  a  ferric 
salt.    An  accuracy  of  0.1  per  cent  was  possible. 

comparative  tests  of  method — A  comparison  of 
Methods  1,  4,  and  5  was  made  upon  a  sample  of  crude  oil 
bromides  prepared  from  a  Raltie  linseed  oil.  Its  melting 
point  was  tow,  about  116'  C. 

I'r.R  I  I.ST 

nrri:nwix«Tiov  Buomwe 

Mnhnd  1   Oruvimotrir  •"•l*V.<i 

Wi'umotrir 

Mribod  4    Oravinv  trio  ■•!' 

Vulniin 'rir  SC  00 

Mfttiod  ">     Volr.li.itrin  .-„  IC 

1  J.  Am.  tV».  Sik  ,  jo  M'Xiv.  .f.S.  C  A.,  a  ftf*8).  I  SOS. 

2  Slrphanow.  fl«r  .  M  .  1  BOfi) .  4aW. 

3  lt<.«»m.lt  »c,l  Hill.  J.  Am.  Che;  .SV  .  10  (U>0,),  Sfiil. 

4  Kmw,  J  Am  Ct.tm  .<*»<•..  JI  <lf*X».  49. 

-1 -.  «,!»,  11  »,.,!         ••.VU9l>.|,ralChfnc.«lr>,"  inofl.  IT.  .V».-, 


After  considerable  experiment,  the  last-named  method 
i  considered  the  most  reliable,  giving  total  conversion  of 
bromine  into  a  soluble  form  without  any  possible  loss  dur- 
ing conversion.  Consistently  higher  results  were  always 
obtained  with  Method  5  than  with  Method  1,  and  it  was 
questioned  whether  Method  1  gave  absolutely  accurate  re- 
sults. It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  bromine  content  aa 
found  by  Hehncr  and  Mitchell.  Their  results  varied  from 
55.55  to  56.38  per  cent,  an  average  of  56.12  per  cent.  The 
preseut  writer's  results  by  the  lime  method  generally  ran 
from  50.2  to  57.5  per  cent,  whereas  by  the  Stepanow-Bacon 
method  they  were  generally  over  57.5  per  cent  The  varia- 
tions cannot  be  entirely  due  to  variations  in  composition. 
Most  of  the  figures  for  bromine  content  in  Tables  I,  II,  and 
III  were  determined  by  the  lime  method,  and  the  results 
are  not  considered  so  accurate  as  those  in  Tables  VI  and 
VII,  which  were  determined  by  the  Stepanow-Bacon 
method.  In  a  private  communication  Mr.  C.  A.  Mitchell 
informs  the  author  that  the  method  of  ignition  with  lime 
in  a  combustion  tube  was  used  in  their  determinations  of 
bromine.  As  tending  to  confirm  the  unreliability  of  the 
lime  ignition  method,  reference  may  again  be  made  to 
Hehner  and  Mitchell's  paper.  Purified  samples  of  hcxa- 
bromostearic  acid  of  melting  point  180°  to  181"  C.  were 
found  to  contain  61.38  to  61.80  per  cent  bromine  (theory 

63.31  per  cent  Br).  Again,  a  several  times  rccrystallizcd 
sample  of  tetrabromostearic  acid  of  melting  point  113.4*  C. 
was  found  to  contain  only  51.97  per  cent  bromine  (theory 

53.32  per  cent).  These  differences  from  theory  equal  2.7 
and  2.4  per  cent,  respectively. 

Action*  of  Alcoholic  Potash 

Alcoholic  potash  acts  not  only  by  saponifying  the 
glyceridc,  but  by  abstracting  the  bromine  from  the  molecule, 
forming  potassium  bromide.  The  following  experiments 
were  originally  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  the  saponifica- 
tion value  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  bromine  de- 
termination, as  a  check  on  the  composition  of  the  oil 
bromides.  Half-normal  alcoholic  potash  was  first  tried.  The 
salts  produced  being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  the  reaction  mix- 
ture was  very  liable  (o  spit  up  during  heating.  Long- 
iieekcd  Kjchdahl  Husks  were  used,  tilted,  and  connected  to 
upright  condensers  by  means  of  bent  adapter  tubes,  so  that 
any  salts  spitting  up  would  remain  within  the  flask.  Spit- 
ting was  so  bad  that  it  was  found  advisable  to  add  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  dissolve  the  salts.  Normal 
alcoholic  potash  made  up  in  !10  per  cent  alcohol  was  next 
tried.  This  gave  higher  saponification  values,  but,  as  can 
be  seen  from  Table  IV.  the  figures  were  indefinite.  The 
maximum  value,  was  reduced  on  further  heating 

to  46H.0.  Blank  tests  were  run  alongside  the  regular  tests 
for  the  same  times. 

T<nir  IV— j-uciMPirATUiN  Vuik  nr  Uu  Bnoumt* 

T    ■  •  i  S:i|*.nifi,  3'w>n  V  -ilui'  Time  'if         .*»i.i»i6rati«r.  Value 

li.  mhK  <).:.. V  1.0  A  Il-fiim* 

If.n.r,  Alr.KOH        ,\|.  KOII  Hunt, 

".*-..  411  li  ....  25... 

1    41U.2  4lvl  3'  3    . . . 

2   4  .'I.-,  I  .... 


"  •  V  1  II  V 

Ale  KOH      Al.-  KOH 
4S2, 

  4'W  II 


The  figures  given  in  Table  IV  are  the  average  of  a  lanru 
number  of  tests.  In  Table  V  will  be  found  the  saponifica- 
tion values  of  each  of  the  possible  unsaturated  glvecridcs 
up  to  linolenin.  The  values  are  calculated  on  the  imit- 
tion  that  for  saponification  with  complete  remov:»I  of 
bromine,  the  number  of  molecules  of  potassium  hydroxide 
required  equals  the  number  of  atoms  of  bromine  in  the 
molecule  of  oil  bromide  pin*  '.'  (for  saponification!. 

Action*  av  Sonic. m  Ktiioxiiif.  Prli-mh.  hi  *//». 
Sodium  ctlmxide,  prepared  in  s/'m,  removes  the  luomine 
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TaBLI  V— POttlBLK  Bho*inatbd  Glkbb 


I  Or  TUB  U.V»VTtR»TB»  AciD»  PBB»B*r  IK  1,1! 


Mul. 
Wt. 

23  U 


Dilio 


,-tmolin 


(C1IH„Br.COO>.  C.ll. 

IC,  HuBr, 
(C  ,H„Br, 

  1« 

lC1,H..Br,.ni<)>  \ 


:iJ;£8S!>u,  •  aiM 


Trillnolin  bromide  or 
LinoleQio-tliuleio  bruiniilo 


'  (d.lli.Br.l 00..«  jVM*. 

(C>:ll»BraC<.iO.  \ 
.    it  i,li.,Br.Ct>U;  —  c.th .. 

iCVHuBntOOj  / 
.(C1TH3IBr«COO»3  Oil.. 


1S3S 


.  <Ci,llnBr«COO)  \ 
iC^HjjBr^COOij,^ 

Dilinuliu-oleiij  brouiido  (Ci;H»iBr,COO; 


CIli. 


LiooliD-diuleiii  bruiuwJo . 


Tr;oU'iri  brvini 


d  i  bro  mcMtrari  d  . 


(C1TH3aBr!lCOOr9  yL •»"• 

;C„M,,lir.C-(>Oi  \  c,|[, 
<CITH33llraCOOliI^' 

...tCt7llnBriCOO.li  CiH, 


KiSU 


\  III,.*' 
/,<,, 

4'j  i  y 
477  8 

477  S 

457.  S 
457.8 
434.1 


-PfcHtKNT*GK  COUKWT1UM- 


c 

29.  iS 
31  76 
li  J7 
31.27 

■i\  .  I 
37  -I 
40  72 


16S0     431.1      40  72 


1022 
1364 


405.5 
370.2 


44.04 


50.15 


II 

3  S8 

4  33 
4  SI 

4  SI 

5  33 
5  33 

a.  95 

5.95 

6. 70 
7.62 


Hr 
62  2S 

59  I 

56  11 
M  U 

52  i'  J 
52.23 
47  62 
47  63 


U 
4.15 

4  46 

4  81 

4.61 

5.23 

5  71 
5.71 
6.31      42  05 
7  04     15  19 


easily  aud  completely.  Oil  bromides  treated  by  the  Stepa- 
now-Baeon  method  formed  a  thick  reaction  product,  and 
there  was  no  loss  of  material  by  spitting.  When  acidified, 
it  was  observed  that  the  fatty  bodies  which  separated  were 
solid,  not  liquid.  It  is  presumed  that  the  nascent  hydrogen 
not  only  removed  bromine,  but  reduced  the  unsaturated 
acids  to  stearic  acid.  No  experiments  were  carried  out  to 
verify  this,  though  only  an  iodine  value  determination  of 
the  separated  fatty  acids  would  be  required.  It  is  probable 
that  the  following  reactions  take  place  at  the  same  time: 

(C„H»Br».C(X))1-C,H,+32  II  =  (Cl7H„.COO),C,H,  +  10HHr 
(C„H„Br,COO)—  Stearin  (1) 

Dilinolenin-linolin  Bromide 

KtOXa  +  H  Br  =  NaBr -fEtOH  (2) 
(CHuCOO),.  C,II,+a  EtONn=3  C„H,,.COO  Na+C.H, 

(OEt)j  (3) 
Steurin  Sodium  Stearnto  Triethylin 

Meltino  Point  oe  Oil  Bromides 

A  number  of  determinations  showed  that  the  melting 
point  was  not  sharp,  which  indicated  that  the  oil  bromide 
was  not  a  pure  substance.  It  softened  at  130°C,  liquefied 
about  140*  to  145° C,  and  darkened  at  higher  temperatures. 
A  sample  rocrystallized  from  carbon  tetrachloride  melted 
at  Ml"  teorr.).  Ileliner  and  Mitchell  give  the  melting  point 
of  their  oil  bromides  as  143.5*  to  144" C. 

Properties  or  the  Crude  Oil  Bromide 

Crude  oil  bromide  is  an  amorphous  solid  of  faintly  yellow 
color,  odorless,  stable  at  moderate  temperatures,  melts  at 
140°  to  115°  C,  hardening  to  a  waxy  solid  on  cooling,  and 
decomposes  on  stronger  heating.  It  contains  approximately 
57  to  58  per  cent  bromine,  and,  when  moist,  decomposes 
readily  in  contact  with  iron  (r.  </.,  a  spatula)  with  libera- 
tion of  bromine.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  chloroform, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  acetone,  and  acetic  ncid,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  benzene,  petroleum  ether,  and  ether,  and  practically 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  saponified  by  sodium  ethoxide 
with  removal  of  bromine,  and  is  also  saponified  by  alcoholic 
potash  with  removal  of  bromine,  but  much  less  easily.  The 
oil  bromide  is  not  a  pure  substance,  but  appears  to  be  of 
fairly  uniform  composition,  depending  upon  the  conditions 
of  preparation. 

Purification  op  Crude  On,  Bromides.  Coxt.mxivq  57.10 
Put  el .\t  Bromine 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  purify  the  oil  bromide  by 
crystallizntir.ii.  In  all  the  solvents  tried,  there  seemed  to 
be  only  a  slight  difference  in  solubility  between  the  higher 
bromide  and  its  accompanying  lower  bromide. 

ETHER  The  ether-soluble  portion  bud  a  melting  point 
below  100  C.  and  contained  55.30  per  cent  bromine. 


carbon  tetrachloride — A  saturated  solution  of  crude  oil 
bromides  in  hot  carbou  tetrachloride  was  filtered  hot  and 
allowed  to  crystallize.  The  separated  precipitate  was 
whirled  and  washed  several  times  with  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol  (2:1),  and  finally  washed  with  alcohol  alone 
and  dried.  The  crystallized  product  was  almost  pure  white 
in  color,  melting  point  151"  C,  and  contained  59.24  per  cent 
bromine.  The  substance  separated  from  the  mother  liquor 
was  waxy  and  tough,  but  not  hard.  It  contained  55.02  per 
cent  bromine. 

acetone  Pive  grams  of  crude  oil  liromide  were  heated 
with  250  cc.  of  acetone  and  filtered.  A  portion  (0.36  g.) 
which  remained  undissolved  was  washed  with  alcohol  and 
dried.  It  tested  58.09  per  cent  bromine.  The  filtrate  was 
slowly  cooled  by  immersing  the  flask  containing  it  in  a  bulk 
of  water  at  99 1 C,  which  was  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  The 
crystalline  precipitate  was  washed  in  succession  with  ace- 
tone and  alcohol  and  dried.  The  yield  was  1.63  g.,  and  the 
bromine  content  was  58.04  per  cent.  (These  recrystalliza- 
tion  experiments  were  interrupted  and  unfortunately  were 
never  completed. ) 

Various  solvents  were  tried,  and  the  bromine  content  of 
the  first  crop  of  crystals  was  estimated,  as  summarized  in 
the  following  results: 

IVr  «int  Br.  IVr  wnt  Br. 

Carbon  totnwhlnridt   59.24  Bcnrvne  and  vtbar  (1:1)  5*.  1 7 

Brawn*  and  alcohol  (1:1).  .  58.43  Brawn*   57.74 

Aortone  5S  04  Acetic  arid  57.38 

Composition  op  OrL  Bromide 

Table  V  contains  a  list  of  the  possible  glycerides  of  the 
unsaturated  acids  up  to  linolenic  acid,  with  their  calculated 
percentage  composition.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
bromine  content  is  likely  to  give  quite  as  much  information 
as  the  estimation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Ilehner  and  Mitchell  suggested  tentatively  that  the  com- 
position was  dilinolenin-olein  bromide,  basing  their  conclu- 
sion upon  an  ultimate  analysis,  and  an  average  of  a  number 
of  bromine  estimations,  50.12  per  cent.  They  seem  lo  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  linolenin-dilinolin  bromide  has  also 
exactly  the  same  percentage  composition  and  also  contains 
50.11  per  cent  bromine. 

Gemmell'  considers  the  composition  to  be  a  varying  mix- 
ture (according  to  condition*  of  preparation)  of  tctrn- 
bromostearin  and  hexabromostearin. 

Tctnibromostcorin  is  very  easily  soluble  in  ether,  so  that 
it  is  unlikely  to  be  precipitated  from  an  ether  so'ution  <>f 
oil.  It  ought  nl-o  to  be  comparatively  easy  to  separate  the 
tetra-  and  hcxahromostourins  by  the  action  of  sulvenfs.  In 
the  present  recrystallizalion  experiments  the  maximum. 

.U.iiv.i,3B  (1!1U).2SI7  8;C.  A  .  (1914: .  3103.'' 
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bromine  percentage  obtained  (on  a  sample  recrystallized 
from  carbon  tetrachloride)  was  50.24  per  tent  bromine. 
Both  these  figures  are  a  good  way  removed  troui  hexu- 
bromostearin  (theory  62.28  per  cent)  and  tctrabroniostcarin 
(theory  52.23  per  cent). 

In  the  writer's  opinion  it  is  unlikely  that  the  composition 
is  that  of  a  mere  mixture  of  hexabroinostearin  and  tetra- 
bromostearin.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  coni|>osition 
is  mainly  dilinolenin-linolin  bromide  (theory  59.42  per  cent 


(Ci:H:,Bre.C"O0 
(CI,H,1Br..COO) 


bromine),  admixed  with  some  (unidentified)  brominatcd 
glj*ceride  of  lower  bromine  content.  It  is  not  improbable 
tliat  any  mucilage  in  the  raw  oil  is  also  carried  down  by 
the  precipitated  oil  bromides.  In  the  crystallization  experi- 
ments, the  solutions  were  generally  hazy  and  required 
filtration. 

The  glycerides  from  which  the  bromo  derivatives  in  Table 
V  arc  formed  are  practically  unknown  compounds.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  the  comparative  drying  value 
of  all  the  glycerides  containing  linolenic  acid.  Future  in- 
vestigation on  these  lines  is  very  desirable. 

Further  Experimental  Work 
Profiting  by  the  experience  just  recorded,  a  further  series 
of  tests  were  carried  out  on  Baltic  linseed  oil,  of  iodine 
value  198.5  (Wljs,  2  hrs.,  23'C),  varying  (he  ratio  of  oil 

to  solvent,  using  40  cc.  of  chilled  ether  (sp.  gr.  0.717)  as 
solvent,  washing  the  precipitate  twice  with  10  cc.  of  ether, 
and  once  with  10  cc.  of  alcohol.  The  results  are  given  in 
Table  VI.  Bromine  was  estimated  by  the  Stepanow-Bacon 
method.  It  can  be  seen  that  as  the  ratio  of  oil  to  solvent 
increases,  the  yield  of  oil  bromide  increases,  and  also  that 
the  bromine  content  remains  fairly  constant.  If  a  graph 
be  made  from  Table  VII,  of  oil  bromide  yield  and  amount 
of  oil  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  points  do  not  form 
a  smooth  curve,  which  fact  appears  to  indicate  some  differ- 
ences in  the  solubility  factor. 

The  mean  experimental  errors  in  the  oil  bromide  yields 
in  Table  VI  are  respectively  (from  1  to  5  g.)  0.55,  5.10, 

1.22,  0.51,  and  4.66  per  cent.  This  variable  error  was  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  the  heating  up  of  the  tubes  by  the  hand 
when  the  precipitate  was  broken  up  with  ether  for  washing, 
thereby  increasing  the  solubility  factor  of  the  oil  bromide 
in  ether.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  cool  the  tubes 
in  the  ice  bath  after  breaking  up  the  precipitate  with  the 
wash  liquors. 

There  is  just  a  possibility  that  some  substitution  of 
bromine  may  have  taken  place  with  the  greater  concentra- 
tion (12.5  per  cent)  of  the  5-g.  tests.  It  is  also  possible 
that  an  additional  ether  wash  would  have  given  more  agree- 
ment in  the  yields.  The  fact  that  the  bromine  content  is  so 
clone  to  those  of  the  other  tests  Is  compatible  only  with  a 
greater  amount  of  lower  bromides  in  the  precipitate,  pro- 
vided a  certain  amount  of  substitution  had  taken  place. 

These  considerations  were  borne  in  mind  in  framing  the 
proposed  method  of  preparation. 

T»»i  r  VI — ErrrfT  nr  On  Cow  K.vmvrioN  ox  Vir.t.t>  or  On.  Hnnui»„ 


Nominal  Oil 
Wi.  Oil  Y"4 
(-.-.„. 

1 

2  («« 
<»i2 
2.<«i7 

2  oiu 

3  f«  i'i 
3<>i:t 
.1-' 

4. CI!  ft 

-I 

.■■<•:■. 


-  Oil  Bromide*— 

r<-titjfi  av'tm'.o. 

IVr  o  ut     IVr  >»  tit 


Containior  Nr  - 
Found  Avimiti- 


Colo,  o» 


I 

3 

i 


n.".  :«i 
63  'M> 
ft»  i« 
62  77 
7'  <*■-' 
70 ,  <i 

711  7(1 
7!  i'i 

857  ] 


R3  6 
65  1 

71.9 
71.1 
81  (I 


IVr  rrnl     l'.  r  rvt.'.     OA  Bromide 


57  WI 

r-Hia 

57  26 


.':7  "1 

57  •>:. 

57  22 


57  9S      N-urlj  vhilr 


67  f>3 
.:i, 


Nearly  while 
V.-.iIy  white 
Yrll 


Effect  or  Heating  Upon  the  Constants  or  Linseed  Oil 
It  is  considered  of  Interest  to  include  Table  VII,  which 
shows  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  oil  bromide  yield  and  other 
constants  of  the  same  No.  50  Baltic  linseed  oil.  Sample 
L863  was  cooked  in  an  open  copper  pot  (1.  <■.,  exposed  to 
air)  for  1  hr.  at  260  "C.  (Loss,  1.43  per  cent.)  Sample 
L903  was  cooked  in  a  closet!  gliLss  Husk  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  for  4  hrs.  at  261) 'C  (Loss,  0.83  per  cent.) 
Expt.  I>63  was  selected  from  a  range  of  experiments  be- 
cause in  specitie  gravity  and  refractive  index  it  so  closely 
resembled  L903.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  figures  that  the 
chemical  reactions  involved  are  markedly  different,  accord- 
ing as  the  heating  takes  place  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  air. 

T»bl»  VII— ErrtoT  or  Hbat  Urox  Constant*  or  Baltic  Likmbo  Oil 


Sp  Or. 

* — Oil  Brui!iidi*»-^ 

G 

Yi.ld 

Oil 

I',  . 

Oil  ir.n- 

V«.l 

WDl 

Raw   0  9373 

2  ijos 

M5 

21111 

64.0 

1.003 

56.9 

L863  0  9413 

0998 

202 

1  >m 

205 

l.OOS 

19.5 

1014 

20.5 

1-903  0.9414 

1.003 

2.7 

2.000 

4.4 

2  011 

4.4 

A<id 

VliluB 

5,1 


3.3 


P*l*>ni- 

V..I.M. 

190.4 


I  V. 
Wij. 
2  Hr«  , 

23V. 
19S.5 


Rrfrac-  'lird- 

Uvo  W.hkI" 

Ill.tl-I  . 

200c.  zi.it:. 

IA — 


190.5      187.7      1.4841  345 


183  8      184.2     1.4842  438 


Siggested  Method  for  Oil  Bromide  Estimation 
The  method  finally  proposed  is  as  follows:  For  the  sep- 
aration use  centrifuge  and  corked  tubes  and  rods,  as  de- 
scribed above.  For  solvent  and  washing  use  ether  (sp.  gr. 
0.717)  which  has  been  saturated  at  0"C.  with  a  purified  sam- 
ple of  oil  bromide  (obtained  from  preliminary  experi- 
ments). Measure  ether  and  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.820)  at 
0*  to  5"C. 

Dissolve  4.00  g.  of  linseed  or  other  oil  in  35  cc.  of  ether. 
Cool  in  an  ice  bath  to  0"C.  Add  1.0  cc.  of  bromine  slowly 
from  a  10-cc.  stoppered  buret,  divided  into  0.1  cc.  and  with 
the  orifice  constructed  so  that  bromine  is  delivered  slowly 
when  tap  is  turned  full  on.  While  adding  the  bromine,  stir 
the  reaction  mixture  so  as  to  avoid  local  rise  of  temperature. 
Wash  down  the  top  of  the  tube  with  5  cc.  of  ether.  Cork 
and  let  stand  at  0°  C.  for  2  hrs.  to  insure  complete  bromlna- 
tion.  There  should  be  an  excess  of  bromine  present  after  2 
hrs.  Whirl  the  tubes  in  the  centrifuge  for  3  min.  at  2000 
r.p.m.  Decant  liquor  from  precipitate.  Wash  down  the 
tube  and  rod  with  10  cc.  of  ether,  break  up  precipitate  with 
rod  thoroughly,  and  cool  in  ice  bath  for  a  few  minutes. 
Whirl  as  before  for  3  min.  at  2000  r.p.m.  Decant  liquid. 
Repeat  washing  with  10  cc.  of  ether  as  before.  Cool,  whirl, 
and  decant.  Give  a  final  washing  with  10  cc.  alcohol, 
breaking  up  precipitate  as  before,  cool,  and  whirl  for  3 
min.  at  1600  r.p.m.  Decant  as  before,  and  dry  first  in  air, 
then  in  a  hot-water  oven  for  0.5  hr. 

precautions — The  following  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served : 

1 — Keep  nil  temperatures  low. 

'-'  —  Make  all  measurements  rarefnlly,  cs|>ecially  of  the  ether 
and  weigh  the  oil  to  within  1  per  rent  of  quantity  'stated. 

:i    I'se  ether  saturated  at.  W  C.  with  oil  bromide 

1  Aft-  r  breaking  up  the  precipitate  in  wu-h  li«|.ior,  alwavs 
cool  in  ice  bath  U  fore  whirling. 

5— After  the  alcohol  wash,  do  not  whirl  at  a  greater  six-ed 
than  lti(K)  r.p.m.  If  a  higher  speed  be  u-«d,  the  precipitate  will 
pack  together  and  be  difficult  to  dry  propcrlv. 

0— Avoid  the  use  of  acetic  acid.  " 

Summary 

1  — The  centrifuge  was  found  to  he  the  most  satisfactory 
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menus  of  separating  oil  bromides  from  tbe  react  ion  mix- 
ture, and  the  volntlbilit.r  of  ether  proved  no  drawback. 

1' --Alcohol  (sp.  sr.  O.SiOi  used  as  a  dual  wash  liquor 
removes  ether,  and  yields  oil  bromides  as  a  loose  granular 
powder  when  dried. 

3  Tbe  Stcpauow-Bacoii  method  was  found  to  the  most 
satisfactory  and  accurate  of  tbe  methods  tried  for  the  esti- 
mation of  bromine  in  oil  bromides 

4— Tbe  properties  of  the  crude  oil  bromide  are  sum- 


Is  suggested  to  Le  mainly 


marized.  and  its  composition 
illllnolenin  linolln  bromide 

(CH^Hr.COO) 

(CJIalI«r.4COO)' 
' — A  method  is  uiren.  based  on  the  results  of  this  investi- 
gation,  which   should   ensure   a   maximum   yield   of  oil 
bromide  of  maximum  purity,  and  with  small  experimeut.nl 
error. 


The  Precipitation  of  Solid  Fatty  Acids  with  Lead  Acetate  in  Alcoholic 

Solution' 


By  E.  Twitchell 

Wtomixo,  Oh  in 


It'  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  a  mixture  of  tatty  acids, 
such  as  is  obtained  froui  an  ordinary  fat  or  oil,  is  treated 
with  an  alcoholic  lead  acetate  solution,  also  hot,  there  is  no 
precipitation  at  lirst;  but  on  cooling,  the  lead  salts  of  the 
Bolid  acids  precipitate  in  a  crystalline  form,  which  can  be 
filtered  with  great  rapidity  and  ease.  This  simple  method 
of  direct  precipitation  of  solid  fatty  acids  was  long  ago 
employed  by  Jean  to  separate  a  portion  of  the  liquid  acids 
and  to  obtain  their  iodine  value  in  the  examination  of  lard. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  commonly  used  to  separate  and  esti- 
mate the  solid  fatty  acids.  The  present  author,  however, 
much  prefers  it  to  the  well-known  lead-salt-ether  method, 
and  has  brielly  referred  to  it  in  some  previous  publications. 

Son tiiUTiKs  or  Lkad  Palmitate  am  Mykistate 
The  following  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  results  obtained  bv  this  method: 


A  solution  of  pure  palmitic  aci 


d  in 


.t  95 


per  cent 

alcohol  was  treated  with  an  excess  of  lead  acetate  dissolved 
in  hot  alcohol.  This  precipitated  on  cooling  and  was  al- 
lowed to  cool  further  over  night  to  a  temperature  of  lii.5  <_'. 
It  was  then  filtered  and  washed  with  95  per  cent  alcohol. 
From  the  precipitate  98.8  per  cent  of  the  palmitic  acid  wa~ 
recovered. 

One  hundred  cc.  of  the  filtrate,  on  decomposing  witli 
dilute  nitric  acid  and  collecting  with  ether,  yielded  0.010 
g.  of  palmitic  acid;  and  100  ec.  of  the  washings,  0.004  g.  of 
paimitie  acid.  This  shows  a  sufficient  insolubility  of  lenii 
palmitate.  for  analytical  purposes,  in  the  filtrate,  which 
contains  lead  acetate  and  acetic  acid,  and  in  the  washings, 
which  consist  of  95  per  cent  alcohol. 

The  same  experiment  with  pure  myristic  acid  showed  a 
solubility  of  lead  myristiite  at  12  ('.,  corresponding  to 
0.0175  g.  of  myristic  acid  in  100  cc.  of  tbe  filtrate,  and  of 
0.0110  g.  in  100  cc.  of  the  washings. 

A  slight  impurity  of  the  palmitic  and  myristic  acid  would 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  above  results,  so  the  solu- 
bility found  in  this  way  must  be  considered  as  a  maximum. 

Tbe  solubilities  of  lead  lanrate.  eruceate.  or  iso-oleate  have 
not  been  determined  in  this  manner;  but  in  most  fats  and 
oils  palmitic  acid  would  be  the  solid  acid  forming  the  most 
soluble  lead  salt,  those  of  the  higher  saturated  acids  being 
less  soluble. 

Eitkct  of  LiQi'tD  Fatty  Anns 
As  it  seemed  possible  that  the  solubility  of  lead  palmitate 
might  be  considerably  increased  by  flic  presence  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  li.piid  acids  found  in  most  fatty  acid  mixtures, 
and  as  the  author  knew  of  no  way  to  prove  directly  the 
presence  or  absence  of  small  quantities  of  solid  fatty  acids 
in  the  liquid  acids  of  the  tilt  rates,  the  following  indirect 
method  was  used: 
.  RwivH  J..m-  22,  l-'-M 


The  fatty  acids  of  cottonseed  oil  contain  about  25  per 
cent  of  a  solid  acid,  which  is  almost  pure  palmitic  acid.  A 
hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  cottonseed  oil  fatty  acids  was 
precipitated  as  above  with  lead  acetate  insufficient  to  com- 
bine with  all  the  palmitic  acid.  On  cooling  to  22%  filtering, 
and  adding  to  the  filtrate  a  lew  drops  of  a  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  of  .sulfuric  acid,  a  mere  trace  of  lead  was  found, 
while  the  filtrate  obtained  after  cooling  the  liquid  to  HiJ 
contained  no  lead  that  could  be  detected  with  alcoholic 
sulfuric  acid,  showing  that,  with  palmitic  acid  in  excess, 
lead  palmitate  is  practically  insoluble  at  10  in  95  per  cent 
alcohol  containing  liquid  tatty  acids,  palmitic  acid,  and  a 
small  amount  of  acetic  acid;  and  it  seems  probable  tiiat, 
with  lead  acetate  in  excess,  the  lead  palmitate  would  be 
equally  insoluble. 

The  same  experiment  was  performed  with  fatty  acids 
containing  iso-oleic  m  id.  Sufficient  lead  acetate  was  used 
to  combine  witii  all  the  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  but  not 
enough  to  combine  with  all  the  iso-oleic  acid.  At  13;  the 
filtrate  contained  the  merest  trace  of  lead,  showing  that  lead 
iso-oleate  is  practically  insoluble  under  these  conditions. 

Though  tiie  liquid  fatty  acids  can  be  separated  fairly 
free  from  solid  acids,  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible 
to  obtain  the  solid  acids  free  from  liquid  acids,  either  by 
the  method  herein  described  or  by  the  old  lead-salt-ethcr 
method.  Lcvvkowitsch'  stutes  thut  the  iodine  value  of  the 
solid  fatty  acids  obtained  by  the  latter  method  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,  provided  there  is  no 
erucic  acid,  etc.,  present,  and  he  quotes  a  table  of  Tortelli 
an«l  l-'ortiui.  in  which  the  solid  acids  of  cottonseed  oil  are 
gisen  as  hav ing  an  iodine  value  of  19!  If  our  object  were 
only  If)  determine  the  amount  ot  solid  acids  in  i  mixture, 
a  rough  correction  might  he  made  for  this  iodine  value; 
but  it  is  generally  very  desirable  to  obtain  the  solid  acids 
in  a  puie  state  so  that,  tor  instance,  their  neutralization 
value  i, mean  combining  weight)  can  be  exactly  determined, 
also  their  melting  points,  etc..  and  finally  so  that  if  they 
have  an  iodine  value  this  shall  indicate  not  an  imperfect 
separation  of  liquid  acids,  but  shall  prove  the  presence  of 
untaturat'  <l  solid  fatty  acids. 

It  has  l>een  found  in  using  the  method  describe  1  in  this 
paper  that  the  solid  acids  separated  from  the  lead  salt  pre- 
cipitate will  have  an  iodine  value  generally  ranging  from 
3  to  10  per  cent,  and  no  amount  of  washing  of  the  pre- 
cipitate will  lower  this  figure.  Even  ether,  in  which  lead 
oleafe,  linolnte.  etc.,  are  soluble,  will  wash  practically 
nothing  from  the  precipitate  which  has  been  exhausted  with 
alcohol.  Evidently  dure  is  formed  a  had  sal!  containing 
liquid  fatty  acid  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  contain- 
ing acetic  acid  and  in  etber. 

•  •  CW.i.al  1Wlim*«y  «tml  Analyii  of  Oils,  t  nt»  sr..|  W  .-,.},  R  ,J 

1.  552, 
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This  residue  of  liquid  acids  can.  however,  Ik*  removed 
from  thf  solid  acids  by  dissolving  the  latter  hi  alcohol  and 
reprecipitating  with  had  acetate:  or  nunc  simply  l>y  ie- 
nioving  the  washed  first  precipitate  from  the  filter,  dissolv- 
ing in  boiling  alcohol  contaiuiutr  about  0.5  per  prut  of  acetic 
arid  and  allowing  this  t<  cool,  and  precipitating  again. 
Two  precipitations  in  all  are  generally  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  iodine  value  of  the  solid  fatty  acids  to  1  per  cent  or 
under,  a  trifling  figure. 

Analytical  Process  is  Detail 

Weigh  in  a  beaker  as  much  of  the  fatty  acid  as  i.s  e.Mi- 
luated  to  contain  1  to  1.5  g.  of  solid  acids,  lu  the  case  •>; 
a  very  liquid  oil  this  amount  will  be  about  10  g.,  while  in 
the  case  of  tallow  it  will  be  only  2  or  3  g.  Dissolve  in  95 
per  cent  aleohol.  Dissolve  1.5  g.  of  lead  acetate  in  95  per 
cent  alcohol.  The  total  alcohol  for  the  two  solutions  should 
be  about  KM)  cc  Heat  both  solutions  to  boiling  and  pour 
the  lead  acetate  solution  into  the  solution  of  tatty  acid. 
Allow  to  cool  slowly  to  room  temperature,  and  then  tor- 
several  hours,  preferably  over  night,  to  about  15  C.  P'iltcr 
and  test  the  filtrate  for  lead  with  a  few  drops  of  an  alco- 
holie  solution  of  sulfuric  acid.  If  there  is  no  precipitate, 
showing  that  lead  is  not  in  excess,  the  analysis  must  be 
repeated,  using  less  fatty  acid  or  more  lead  acetate.  Wash 
the  precipitate  with  95  per  cent  alcohol  until  a  sample  of 
the  washings  diluted  with  water  remains  clear.  Transfer 
and  wash  the  precipitate  from  the  filter  back  into  the  beaker, 
using  about  100  cc.  of  95  per  cent  aleohol.  Add  0.5  g.  of 
acetic  acid  and  heat  to  boiling.  The  precipitate  will  slowly 
dissolve.  Allow  to  cool  to  room  temperature  and  then  to 
1-VC.  as  before.  Filter  and  wash  with  95  per  cent  alcohol 
as  before.  Transfer  the  precipitate  by  washing  the  filter 
paper  with  ether  into  the  beaker.  Add  snllicient  dilute 
nitric  acid  to  decompose  the  lead  salts.  Pour  and  wash  tin- 
whole  mixture  into  a  separators  funnel  and  shake.  Wusli 
with  water  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid  to  met'ivl 
orange.  If  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  should  remain  with  r 
ethereal  solution  it  will  act  on  the  fatty  acids  in  the  sub- 
sequent drying.  Transfer  the  ethereal  solution  to  an  evap- 
orating dish,  evaporate,  dry.  and  weigh. 

If  desired  larger  quantities  of  material  than  those  giv.-n 
above  can  easily  be  handled. 

PiKsn.Ts  OrtTAi  n"  i.u  by  Met  urn. 

The  figures  of  the  following  table  are  m  ac«  "i  dance  wit'i 
the  above  directions.  In  each  case  two  prcvipitalimis  wen- 
made  as  described. 


S««fLK  Oll.» 

No. 

I.  Cotttiw-cd 

2  S.V-I.'HO 

!    I  In. 

4,  l'.-nmit 

5.  Cull  fi^rd 
n  l.nnt 


S  Tallow 

The  solid  fatty  acids  of  most  of  the  fats  aud  oils  in  this 
table  ha\e  iodine  values  below  1  per  cent. 

Sample  7  is  a  partly  hvdrogenated  cottonseed  oil  which 
would  contain  iso-oleic  acid.'    The  iodine  value  of  its  solid 

100  '-'  (°  °l 

fatty  acids.  42.21.  shows  a  large  amount.  -  =  4(5.9 
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3 
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i  Is 

per  cent  of  an  unsaturated  solid  fatty  acid  I  iso-oleic  acid  K 
To  conlirm  this  figure,  the  solid  acids  were  redi.-solved  in 
alcohol  and  rcpreeipitated  with  lead  acetate  as  before.  The 
iodine  value  of  the  resulting  solid  acids  was  40.07,  only 
slightly  below  the  value  found  above. 

Sample  8  is  a  sample  of  beef  tallow,  the  solid  fatty  acids 
of  which  have  the  comparatively  high  iodine  value  of  4.38. 
On  reilissolving  these  solid  fatty  acids  in  alcohol  and  re- 
precipitating,  their  iodine  value  was  reduced  only  to  3.89. 
This  would  indicate  the  presence  in  tallow  of  a  small  amount 
of  an  unsaturated  solid  acid,  of  which,  however,  we  have 
no  other  proof. 

If  in  the  above  process  insufficient  lead  acetate  is  used 
to  precipitate  all  of  the  solid  acids,  the  precipitation  is  frac- 
tional, and  the  solid  saturated  fatty  acids  of  higher 
molecular  weight  come  down  first.  In  this  case  liquid 
acids  are  not  carried  down  with  the  solid  and  a  second 
precipitation  is  not  required.    For  example: 

Thirty  g.  of  peanut-oil  fatty  acids,  treated  with  1  g.  of 
lead  acetate  in  200  cc.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  and  cooled  to 
12  ',  yielded  1.0935  g.  of  solid  acids  having  a  mean  combin- 
ing might  of  317. 

Thirty  g.  of  olive-oil  fatty  acids,  treated  with  1  g.  of 
lead  acetate  in  200  cc.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  and  cooled  to 
11  .  yielded  1.3770  g.  of  solid  acids  having  a  mean 
bining  ueig'  t  of  2(it>  and  an  iodin-  value  of  0.79. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  CHEMICAL  SALESMEN 

A  movement*  to  organize  a  national  association  of 
chemical  salesmen  was  started  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
sales  representatives  of  every  branch  of  the  chemical 
industries  held  at  the  Chemists'  Club.  It  was  felt  that 
there  is  a  broad  field  for  service  for  an  organization  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  sales  and  advertising  staffs, 
manufacturer's  sales  agents  and  executive  sales  officers 
of  companies  in  every  branch  of  the  chemical  industry. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  present  that  such 
an  organization  should  concern  itself  with  the  broad  com- 
mercial problems  whose  solution  would  react  to  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  industry,  and  that  the  questions  of  prices 
or  sales  policies  of  individual  companies  should  net  be 
included.  An  Organization  Committee  was  appointed,  to 
arrange  for  a  general  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  Ex- 
position. This  committee  was  composed  of  the  following: 
Fred  K.  Signer,  chairman,  Butterworth-Judson  Corpora- 
tion; William  Haynes,  secretary,  Drug  &  Chemical 
Markets;  C.  F.  Abbott,  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.; 

The  Technical  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Petro- 
leum Specifications  held  a  meeting  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  Washington  recently  to  consider  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  specifications  used  by  the  Government  for  the 
purchuse  of  kerosene,  gasoline,  fuel  and  lubricating  oils. 
Dr.  N.  A.  C.  Smith  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  and  Dr.  T.  G.  Delbridge  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  represented  the  several  engineering  societies 
constituting  the  Advisory  Board.  It  was  decided  to  give 
further  study  to  the  new  methods  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
before  deciding  upon  their  adoption.  The  methods  include 
the  following  tests:  corrosion,  flash,  distillation,  sulfur, 
cloud  ami  pour,  saponification  in  place  of  fatty  oil,  water 
and  sediment,  precipitation,  viscosity,  and  melting  point. 
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Determination  of  Metallic  Aluminium  and  of  Aluminium  Oxide  in 

Commercial  Metal 1 2 


By  Julian  H.  Capps 

Buiutc  or  Mines,  PrrrsBiKaH,  Pennsylvania 


One  of  the  most  vexatious  problems  confronting  the 
aluminium  industries  is  the  question  of  determining  the 
oxygen  content  of  aluminium.  Considerable  evidence  is  at 
hand  to  indicate  that  this  impurity  may  be  present  in 
surprisingly  large  amounts  and  that  it  may  exert  profound 
influences  on  the  properties  of  the  metal.  But  no  really 
dependable  and  trustworthy  method  has  been  developed  for 
its  quantitative  determination. 

A  number  of  methods  are  in  use.  Of  these  the  method 
of  Rhodin3  has  been  more  widely  accepted  than  any  other. 
This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  10  per  cent  caustic 
soda  solution  dissolves  metallic  aluminium  quantitatively 
without  attacking  the  oxide  which  is  present.  The  labor- 
atories of  a  metallurgical  company  have  proposed  a  method 
employing  iodine  as  a  reagent  for  the  some  kind  of  a  selec- 
tive attack,  and  another  laboratory  recommends  50:50 
hydrochloric  acid  for  the  purpose.  This  last  method  may 
be  modified  by  adding  potassium  chlorate. 

These  four  methods  were  tried  out  on  a  large  sample  of 
small  millings  from  an  ingot  of  secondary  No.  12  alloy 
(8  per  cent  copper).  This  metal  was  procured  from  melting 
down  clean  borings  and  was  thought  to  contain  a  rather 
high  percentage  of  aluminium  oxide.  Five-gram  samples 
were  exposed  for  different,  specified  lengths  of  time  to  the 
action  of  the  reagents. 

The  results  of  these  determinations,  expressed  as  per  cent 
oxide  in  terms  of  A  1,0,  weighed,  are  shown  in  Table  I. 
No  agreement  among  methods  is  evident  here.  The  length 
of  time  of  exposure  to  the  reagents  appears  to  exert  no 
definite  influence. 


Tabls  I 
 — Tin 

1  Hr. 

24  Hn. 

7  1>»>. 

N«OH 

1.9 

221 

2.2S 

Iodine 

0.09 

COS 

003 

HO 

038 

0.15 

0  41 

HCl+KCIO, 

0.03 

2.15  C) 

Iiuixwible 

to  biter 

33  Day. 

1.B8 
O  OB 
None 


This  alloy  contained,  according  to  separate  analyses : 

Pt  rent 

•  .  : 
Si  0.59 
Cu     S  Oft 
AliOi  f>\v»  Al  90.02  <By  diBVrenor) 

Another  quite  different  method  developed  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  aluminium  powder4  makes  use  of  the  reducing  prop- 
erty of  aluminium  in  a  thermite  reaction.  I^ad  o'ide  is 
reduced  by  the  sample  at  high  temperature,  under  a  flux 
of  borax.  Accuracy  within  1  per  cent  is  claimed  for  this 
method,  but  the  present  author  has  had  no  success  in  at- 
tempts to  put  it  into  practice. 

A  certain  amount  of  evidence  has  been  cited  indicating 
the  existence  of  an  o*ide  or  oxides  of  aluminium  other  than 
AhOa.  Rhodin5  produces  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
compound  Al.iOi.    M.  Pionchon,"  in  concluded  that 

aluminium,  oxidized  directly,  produces  a  compound  Al  O. 
Duboin7  believes  this  A1.0  to  be  a  mixture  of  4  Al      Al  O  . 

1  P.r„..v.  ,l  M:,V  25,  1921. 

?  PtiMij-li'-fl  li>  l"Mni»i'Hl  f.f  Ih'   llrnlor  <  ,f  [hr  Uuniii:  <j(  Mih>» 
3  T-m..  r.irl./o»  *'<«-  .  14  (!9U>>.  131. 

«I1  U  Ph^t  nnd  W  11.  Stoddard.  Tins  Juikmai..  12  (1920).  578. 

s  1. 1 .  i 

I,  (    r        rtn4  ,  117  <lf»3).  32S 

7  r.  FT-ftf.  -r»,l  ,  IJJ  (1901),  N'Jfi 


Kohn-Abrest1  saw  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  degree 
of  oxidation  of  aluminium  powder  and  concluded  that  AlO 
was  the  linal  product. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  elemental  oxygen  may  be  present, 
occluded  or  dissolved  as  such.  The  solubilities  of  gases  in 
aluminium  have  not  been  determined.  But  for  the  purposes 
of  this  investigation,  combined  oxygen  alone  is  considered. 
Because  of  the  strong  reducing  power  of  aluminium,  it  is 
assumed  that  no  oxide  other  than  one  of  aluminium  can  be 
present. 

After  a  long  search  for  a  new  method  of  determining  this 
oxide,  the  results  of  which  will  be  published  in  detail  in  a 
later  paper,  an  apparatus  and  procedure  have  been  de- 


n  a 

veloped  which  at  once  permit  of  rapid,  direct  determination 
of  aluminium  (and  of  oxide,  by  difference)  and  avoid 
certain  potential  sources  of  error  in  the  wet  methods  men- 
tioned above. 

The  metal  is  taken  into  solution  by  a  reagent,  either 
emetic  or  acid,  under  such  conditions  that  all  of  the 
hydrogen  liberated  by  the  reaction  is  caught  in  a  meas- 
uring buret,  where  its  volume,  temperature,  and  pressure 
uiav  lie  read  accurately.  This  gas  is  equivalent  in  quantity 
to  the  uiinxidi/ed  aluminium,  together  with  whatever  iron  is 
present  when  an  arid  reagent  is  used,  or  with  the  .silicon, 
when  caustic  is  used.    Whether  or  not  oxide  of  aluminum 

1  Cnmpt  .<n,<  ,  MI  i  190,-1,  323. 
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goes  into  solution  is  immaterial.  If  this  be  A1,0W  no  gas 
will  result  from  its  solution;  if  Al.O.,  for  example,  it  is 
thought  that  enough  gas  will  be  evolved  in  its  dissolution  to 
correspond  with  the  passage  of  this  "  lower  oxide  "  to  a 
compound  of  the  trivalent  AI.O,. 

Apparatus 

The  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  consists  essentially  of 
a  reaction  flask,  C,  connected  to  the  measuring  buret,  E. 
Flask  C  is  equipped  with  a  3-hole  rubber  stopper,  L,  which 
bears  the  dropping  funnel,  A,  for  the  admission  of  the  re- 
agent solution,  the  outlet  tube,  G,  whose  use  will  be  spoken 
of  later,  and  the  capillary  tube,  F,  which  leads  the  gas  to  E 
for  the  necessary  measurements. 

The  buret,  E,  was  made  from  ordinary  laboratory  equip- 
ment. A  750-cc.  glass  flask  was  used  for  the  bulb.  Its  neck 
was  sealed  to  the  top  of  an  accurate  50-cc.  buret,  such  as 
is  used  in  ordinary  volumetric  analytical  work.  To  the 
base  of  the  flask  was  sealed  a  2-way  stopcock  to  connect 
E  with  F  and  with  the  water  manometer,  H.  Water  was 
used  as  the  confining  liquid  in  E,  and  its  level  was  con- 
trolled by  the  bottle,  B.  The  water  jacket,  J,  was  made 
from  a  length  of  2-in.  glass  tubing  joined  to  the  mouth 
of  a  large  reagent  bottle,  from  which  the  base  had  been 
cut.  The  water  in  this  was  kept  stirred  by  a  constant 
stream  of  air  which  bubbled  up  from  K. 

The  first  method  of  reading  buret  E  was  simply  to  raise 
B  until  the  level  of  the  water  in  it  coincided  with  that  in  the 
buret.  This,  however,  introduced  an  almost  constant  error 
due  to  capillarity  in  the  latter.  Henco  the  outfit  was 
equipped  with  the  water  manometer,  H.  In  a  number  of 
runs  the  buret  was  read  by  both  these  methods  for  com- 
parison. It  was  found  that  from  0.1  to  0.2  ec.  error  in 
volume  was  made  in  each  reading  by  the  first  method.  The 
average  error  in  twenty-three  such  comparisons  was  0.1C  cc, 
which  correction  was  applied.  All  "  old  "  results  were  re- 
calculated to  the  basis  of  the  "  manometer  "  reading. 

The  calibration  of  the  gas  measuring  device  was  ac- 
complished as  follows:  Set  up  in  its  water  jacket  in  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  1,  with  conditions  exactly  the  same 
as  those  obtaining  when  in  actual  use,  the  gas  container  was 
carefully  cleaned  with  strong  caustic  soda  solution  and 
with  chromic  acid,  and  rinsed  thoroughly  with  tap  water 
and  with  distilled  water.  It  was  then  filled,  including  cock 
D,  with  distilled  water  saturated  with  air.  After  it  had 
stood  thus  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  had  come  to  the  same 
temperature  as  the  water  in  the  jacket,  it  was  allowed  to 
run  out  to  some  point  in  the  graduated  portion,  through  a 
specially  made  tube  fitted  with  a  cock,  into  a  tared  flask,  in 
which  it  was  carefully  weighed.  After  15  min.  (to  allow  for 
drainage  from  the  bulb),  the  water  level  in  the  graduated 
part  was  read.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  known 
from  that  of  the  jacket. 

The  weight  of  water,  divided  by  the  density  of  air- 
saturated,  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  against  brass 
weights,  gives  the  volume  occupied  at  the  known  tempera- 
ture. From  this,  the  reading  of  the  buret  was  subtracted, 
and  the  resulting  volume  represented  that  of  the  measuring 
flask  to  the  first,  or  "  zero  "  graduation. 

Three  calibrations  made  according  to  this  procedure  gave 
778.74.  778.84,  and  778.7(5  cc.  The  average,  778.78,  is  called 
778.8  for  actual  use,  since  the  buret  can  be  read  with  ac- 
curacy to  only  about  0.05  cc. 

In  order  to  make  unnecessary  the  careful  reading  of  the 
barometer  once  or  twice  for  each  run,  a  compensator,  such 


ns  is  used  in  Orsnt  gas  analysis  equipments,  was  installed. 
It  had  a  volume  of  about  100  cc,  contained  a  little  water, 
and  was  immersed  in  the  water  jacket  along  with  E.  It 
was  satisfactory  over  periods  when  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  jacket  and  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  were 
small,  but  not  at  all  satisfactory  otherwise.  Its  strange 
behavior  could  not  be  explained,  and  lest  it  prove  mislead- 
ing, it  was  discarded. 

It  was  feared  at  first  that  the  rather  large  solubility  of 
hydrogen  in  water  would  introduce  an  error  too  large  to  be 
neglected,  and  attempts  were  made  to  eliminate  this  source 
of  possible  inaccuracy.  A  strong  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate,  in  which  hydrogen  is  soluble  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  the  aqueous  vapor  pressure  of  which  was  plotted 
over  a  sufficient  range  of  temperature,  was  tried  as  the  con- 
fining liquid  in  E.  This  seemed  successful  enough,  but  its 
use  was  abandoned  because  its  advantages  did  not 
compensate  for  its  disadvantages.  Distilled  water  was 
found  to  bo  the  best  confining  liquid,  and,  when  it  was  kept 
saturated  with  hydrogen  by  a  continuous  stream  of  bubbles 
in  B,  no  loss  from  solution  of  the  gas  under  investigation 
could  well  take  place.  Hydrogen  has  often  been  kept  over 
water  in  E  over  periods  of  several  days  duration  without 
suffering  any  measurable  Iosb. 

Procedure 

A  sample  of  the  aluminium  under  investigation  is  weighed 
into  the  Erlenmeyer  flask,  C,  with  an  accuracy  of  0.1  mg., 
and  a  little  distilled  water  is  introduced  and  brought  to  a 
boil  over  a  burner.  This  drives  out  what  gases  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  water  and  serves  to  rid  the  metal  sample  of 
air  that  may  be  adsorbed  thereon.  As  soon  as  this  has 
boiled  for  a  few  seconds,  the  flask  is  almost  filled  with  cold, 
distilled  water  (previously  boiled  to  expel  all  air),  its  neck 
is  moistened,  and  it  is  connected  firmly  to  the  stopper,  L. 
Tube  O  is  open.  Now,  by  raising  B,  E  is  filled  completely 
with  water  to  a  point,  M,  in  the  capillary'  tube.  Cock  D  is 
now  closed.  Flask  C  is  filled  completely  with  water  from 
A  until  its  level  reaches  the  stopper,  L,  and  water  runs 
out  through  O.  O  is  now  closed,  and  preparations  for  the 
determination  are  complete. 

•  A  quantity  of  reagent  is  admitted  to  A  and  allowed  to 
run  into  C,  displacing  an  equivalent  volume  of  water 
through  G.  When  gas  evolution  commences.  G  is  closed, 
and  the  increasing  volume  of  gas  collecting  in  C  forces  solu- 
tion back  into  A.  This  displacement  may  be  accelerated 
by  heating  C.  A  very  small  amount  of  gas  may  be  carried 
out  of  C  suspended  in  the  reagent  liquid.  But  when  the 
operation  is  carefully  performed,  it  does  not  amount  to 
enough  to  introduce  any  sensible  error.  When  about  half 
the  liquid  is  displaced  from  C  into  A,  the  "free  space" 
formed  is  deemed  sufficient  for  more  rapid  gas  evolution. 
So  the  cock  of  A  is  closed,  and  D  is  opened.  A  fresh  supply 
of  new  reagent  is  now  admitted  and  the  gas  evolution  may 
become  violent.  As  this  action  slows  up,  C  is  kept  heated 
by  a  burner  until  all  action  is  complete,  when,  by  admitting 
more  liquid  from  A,  all  the  gas  is  forced  over  into  E.  The 
liquid  of  C  now  stands  in  F  to  about  the  point  N.  The 
small  capillary,  F,  is  gas  filled  after  the  reaction  as  well  a« 
before,  so  no  appreciable  error  is  introduced  here. 

Cock  O  is  opened,  if  necessary't  to  equalize  water  levels 
in  the  manometer,  H.  With  O  closed,  cock  D  is  next  turned 
to  connect  E  with  H,  and  the  water  levels  of  H  are  again 
equalized  by  adjusting  the  height  of  B.  Now  the  pressure 
upon  the  confined  gas  in  E  is  identical  with  the  atmospheric 
pressure  of  the  room. 

The  level  of  the  confining  wnter  in  the  graduated  part  of 
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E  i-  carefully  rend  anil  recorded,  as  arc  also  the  tempera- 
ture ..i  ill.-  water  jin  k.  T  and  flic  barometric  pre«>ure. 

Alter  10  or  15  mill,  the*.'  same  adjust  nu  nts  ami  readings 
arc  repealed.  By  tlii-  time  drainage  oi  water  from  tin 
wall-  ot  K  will  have  been  more  thorough,  the  gas  will  more 
certainly  have  attained  tde  temperature  ot  the  jacket,  and 
any  aup?rsaturotion  of  it  by  water  vapor  will  have  become 

v<  Iievvd  by  condensation. 

Tetnperiture  (()  is  read  to  ".1  ('.,  pressure  (/»)  is  read 
to  0.1  inm.  of  Mir.  ami  volume  <m  is  read  to  n.o.">  ce.  The 
pas  is  calculated  to  standard  pre-ire  ami  temperature  hy 
applying  the  foi  unda 

/i-  vapor  pre--ure  of  w  ater  at  /  _!7o 


X 


V. 


.6' i  g7;t-r-; 
Calculations  were  made  by  the  u-r  ot  a  table  ot  tiv. place 
logarithms. 

Proiuiu.k  Furor 

The  accuracy  of  these  gas  measurements  may  be  judged 
by  the  following : 


r  r  .  r  ,: 

iti-aitmc 

0  I  linn,  in  barunirttt 

a  r  C.  i 

0  1  rr  in  blMVl 
I  u 


K.-ule.tii:  K-r.ir  I:  inliinK  ]:-n;r 
„f  <e.i»  V..I. 


is.T.P.j 
C*. 
0  1 

u  it 

0  1 


..i  "Fcrwai  AT 

|vr  f-ni 
II  nl  1 
li  U3I 
0  01 


 0.44  U  0i> 

Tin-  shows,  the  inlieteiit  error  of  the  m.usin  incut.  Other 

error*  may  be  introduced  fi  i  other  causes  unless  care  is 

exercised. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  i-  used  to  act  on  the  aluminium,  an 
amount  of  IIC1  may  be  carried  into  K  with  the  hydrogen. 
This  would  dissolve  in  the  lilm  of  water  adlicri:iLr  to  the 
wads  of  K,  lower  the  aqueous  vapor  pressure  ot  this  tilin, 
and  cause  an  inaccurate,  low  reading  of  pis  volume.  Hy 
the  proper  choice  of  reagents,  this  source  of  error  can  be 
avoided. 

As  previously  stated,  the  solubilities  of  puses  in  alum- 
inium are  not  known,  but  some  idea  of  the  pas  content  of 
the  metal  is  furnished  by  Ovvycr.'  who  found  that  cast 
aluminium  which  showed  exceptionally  severe  blistering 
utter  rolling  into  sheet  and  annealing  contained  olle-ter.th 
to  one-third  of  its  own  volume  ot  occluded  pas,  that  the 
composition  of  the  gas  varied  exceedingly,  and  that  its  chief 
constituent  was  hydrogen. 

Tins  severe  blistering  is  the  result  of  unusually  hi!- • 
amounts  of  gas  being  occluded;  more  ens.  that  is.  than 
should  be  looked  for  in  ordinary  primary  metal  such  a- 
the  sample  used  in  this  investigation.  However,  if  the  worst 
conditions  which  (iwyer  cites  should  obtain  in  this  sample 
(gas  to  the  extent  ot  one-tiiird  the  vohiine  ot  the  niemlr. 
they  would  introduce       error  too  small  to  alter  the  results 

liu'ei  lly. 

Thus,  the  density  of  Al  is  about  'J. 7  and  the  sample  de- 
ployed in  (hi-  work  is  about  0.5*14  p.  Uenec  the  volume 
of  Al  used  was  only  0.21  ce.  One-third  of  this,  or  0.07  cc. 
is  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  probable  error  ot  read 
ing  the  buret,  and  could  throw  the  result  of  a  .1.  'terminal  ion 
in  error  by  less  than  0.01  per  cent  of  the  sample  weight. 

The  fact  that  hydrogen  is  the  chief  gaseous  impurity  in 
aluminium  is  continued  by  other  investigators,  notably 
Guichard  and  .Tourdaiir  and  Dumas,9  though  Sieverts' 
states  that  aluminium  does  not  dissolve  hydrogen. 

1  la  dknwo«  „<  pjpen  <,n  "Oerlnuon  oS  G»-  t  l>\  Metali,"  Tw 

F«nt<ii»  Sot..  14  (1019),  g.M. 

2  Compl  rrrut.,  ijs  nl>12>,  l'Sil 

•  !  '  ■•■"'is'.  ">'■!  .  90  '"issll  .  !||'J7. 

4  Bltkirix-k'n,  16  ':n:0.,  To/. 
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Tile  weight  ol'  a  liter  of  dry.  pure  hydrogen  at  TOO  mm. 
pic-sure  and  0  I',  temperature  is  taken  as  O.uSOfM  p.  (the 
value  accepted  by  the  U.  S.  Hureau  of  Mines).  From  this, 
it  follows  that  1  p.  of  "100  per  cent  pure "  aluminium 
should  displace  1.1'tOhS  liters  of  hydrogen  (27.1  being  the 
atomic  weiL'h:  of  aluminium ). 

If  an  in  id  is  used  as  the  reagent,  the  reaction 
I  e-r  H.-SO, — ».  FeSO«+  IF 
will  take  place  along  with  the  reaction 

JA1  -+•  Mll.so,  ►  A,ASO,>  +  oil, 

So  the  hydrogen  collected  will  represent  the  iron  present, 
as  well  as  the  metallic  aluminium.  If  caustic  soda  is  usc.l, 
it  interacts  with  silicon  according  to  the  reaction 

INi.OM-f  Si  ►  Na,SiO,+  211, 

In  this  case,  of  course,  the  IF  represents  Si  and  Al.  The 
amounts  of  the.se  impurities  must  be  known  from  separate 
annly-c-  of  the  metal.  However,  these  are  the  substances 
which  are  always  determined  111  ordinary  analyses  of  alumi- 
nium and.  with  copper,  which  is  not  acted  on  by  either 
alkalies  or  noiioxidi/ing  acids,  are  the  chief  impurities 

p  re-cut. 

1  i  IV  M.<-ri»K-a  401 .31       H.  (8.T.P.) 
1  K  s.  lihiT.ilc,  1.1N4  0!>  <  r.  |I, 

Hydrogen  equivalent  to  the  iron  present  or  to  the  silicon, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  reagent,  is  subtracted 
from  V,  the  total  hydrogen  reduced  to  (I  f.  and  7  Go  mm. 
This  corrected  volume,  divided  by  1240.7,  gives  the  weight 
in  g.  of  metallic  Al  represented,  the  ratio  of  which  to  the 
weight  ot  the  original  sample  yields  per  cent  metallic  Al. 

All  other  constituents  (Cu,  he.  Si,  and.  if  nece-snry,  Zn. 
Mn  and  Mgl  in  the  sample  are  known  from  separate 
analysis.  The  difference  between  the  sum  of  all  these  plus 
metallic  aluminium  and  the  total  weight  of  the  sample  is 
taken  as  aluminium  oxide.  This  value  may  represent  actual 
Al.<  1  or  a  larger  amount  of  Al  in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation. 

carbide  and  nitride — The  probable  presence  of  alumin- 
ium nitride  and  carbide  is  not  overlooked,  although  these 
have  not  been  considered  in  this  work  for  the  reason  that 
the  extent  of  the  contamination  of  the  metal  used  by  these 
substances  is  very  slight. 

The  attack  of  the  reagent  upon  the  sample  would  affect 
the-e  impurities  according  to  the  following  reactions: 
IAIN-  0110=  1NH,  -f-JAM-b  (1) 
.\M\-t-  i.;||,o  =  :m-h«+  -.'M-o,  <_>) 

From  the  former,  ammonia  would  be  formed,  which,  if  it 
passed  into  the  gas  measurer,  would  be  readily  dissolved 
in  the  water,  and  so  would  not  affect  the  volume  of  the 
hydrogen,  unless  its  amount  were  too  large  to  be  completely 
dissolved  or  to  leave  the  aqueous  vapor  pressure  of  the 
wilier  him  unaltered.  In  other  words,  no  gas  would  be 
measured  from  the  nitride  and  this  substance  would  be 
represented  11s  part  of  the  oxide  present. 

Reaction  0  shows  that  carbide  will  produce  methane, 
which  will  pass  into  the  measurer  and  he  treated  as 
hydrogen.  The  amount  of  nluminium  which  is  in  this  ear- 
bide  would,  if  metallic,  produce  hydrogen  to  the  extent  of 
,uist  twice  the  volume  of  this  methane. 

Now,  sita  e  tiie  aluminium  in  aluminium  earbide  is  rough- 
ly si  v eu-tcnt lis  of  the  weight  of  the  carbide,  it  follows  that 
the  error  introduced  by  a  given  percentage  of  carbide  will 
be  in  increasing  the  apparent  percentage  of  metallic  alumin- 
ium, and  by  an  amount  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the 
percentage  of  earbide  in  the  sample. 

Thus,  if  '.i  per  cent  carbide  be  present,  and  gives  off,  say, 
20  cc.  of  CH,  (which  will  be  measured  as  hydrogen  with 
which  it  is  mixeli,  the  same  percentage  (.1)  of  metallic 
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aluminium  would  give  till  cc.  So  the  effect  of  the  carbide 
will  be  to  increase  the  apparent  metallic  aluminium  content. 
The  amounts  of  carhiile  occurring  in  commercial  metal  are 
so  small,  however,  that  this  factor  may  safely  be  neglected. 

Data 

The  performance-  of  this  apparatus  was  tried  out  on  a 
simple  of  primary  aluminium  millings  from  a  piece  of  ingot 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  0.  A.  Rhodin  of  H.  L.  Raphael's  Hennery, 
London,  England. 

Analysis  of  this  material,  made  by  Mr.  Rhodin.  showed 
the  following  composition: 

Per  Cvnl. 


Al  98.  »V) 

AliOi  0.12  i.Kbudiu's  method) 

Kr  o.3S 

Mn  0.0! 

I'b  0.02 

(ii  0.07 

Sd  H.03 

L-;,  0.44 


100  07 

Betwen  0.56  and  0.57  g.  of  this  metal  were  found  to 
furnish  enough  hydrogen  under  the  conditions  ot  the  ex- 
periment to  fill  the  measuring  device  about  midway  in  the 
graduated  section. 

A  great  many  runs  were  made,  and  some  strangely  varia- 
ble results  were  obtained  before  it  became  evident  that  the 
treatment  of  the  sample  before  a  determination  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  Surfaces  adsorb  quantities  of  gases. 
Failure  to  take  this  fact  into  account,  or  the  wrong  assump- 
tion that  such  gases  are  present  in  or  on  these  millings  in 
amounts  too  small  to  introduce  an  important  error,  has 
\itiated  a  large  amount  of  otherwise  good  data. 

with  sodium  hydroxide— The  series  of  results  in  Table 
II  shows  the  effect  of  this  adsorbed  gns. 

The  procedure  here  was  to  cover  the  aluminium  sample, 
in  its  Erlenmeyer  flask,  with  about  an  inch  of  cold,  nir-free 
(previously  boiled),  distilled  water,  and  to  warm  this  or 
boil  it  over  a  Bunsen  burner  as  specified  below.  After  a 
sample  had  boiled  as  long  as  desired,  it  was  immediately 
chilled  by  filling  the  flask  with  more  cold  water.  Next,  the 
flask  was  connected  in  the  position  of  C,  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
and  the  determination  made  as  already  outlined,  caustic 
soda  being  used  as  the  reagent. 

The  average  sample,  about  0.5(34  g.,  contains,  according 
to  the  analysis,  0.0025  g.  Si,  which  produces  3.9:)  cc.  of 
hydrogen  when  oxidized  by  caustic  soda.  This  volume  was 
subtracted  from  the  total  volume  of  hydrogen  produced  in 
each  run  and  the  remainder  divided  by  1211.  This  result, 
divided  by  the  weight  of  the  sample.  Rives  the  figure 
(Column  1),  which  is  called  '"per  cent  Al." 


Table  II— Somcm  IIthroxipb  a»  Hr\orvr 
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Xuiiibers  104  and  105  show  much  higher  results  tlian  the 
rest,  because  the  total  gas  volumes  in  these  runs  represent 
what  gas  was  adsorbed  on  the  sample  as  well  as  the  hydro- 
gen from  the  reaction.  The  average  of  Runs  108  to  117, 
inclusive,  is  close  to  09.04  per  cent,  which  is  about  0.23  per 
cent  lower  than  104  and  105.    Thus  it  would  seem  that 
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enough  adsorbed  gas  was  present  in  these  two  k>  make  an 
error  of  0.23  per  cent  in  a  determination.  From  this  it 
appears  that  1  g.  of  these  coarse  aluminium  millings  holds 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2.9  cc.  ol  gas  (air  ami  CO.  I  ad- 
sorbed. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  hydro- 
gen taken  from  a  run  in  which  the  sample  liad  not  been 
boiled  before  treatment.  Analysis  was  made  in  the  gas 
laboratory  of  the  Pittsburgh  Station,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

IVr  Cent. 

CO,       0  10 
Oi       0  07 

N.       0.47  (Diilerenci'l 
Hi        MJ  3 

Total  gases  other  than  hydrogen  constitute  0.7  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  According  to  the  above  figure  for  adsorbed 
gas,  this  sample  held  1.65  cc.  The  volume  of  the  connecting 
tube,  F,  which  was  filled  with  air  before  the  run,  is  about 
1.5  cc.  This  total,  3.15,  accounts  for  about  0.45  of  the  0.70 
per  cent  impurities.  The  remaining  0.25  per  cent  is  within 
the  accuracy  of  the  Orsat  combustion  method,  by  which  the 
hydrogen  was  determined  in  the  above  gas  analysis. 

Runs  10S  through  117  arc  taken  as  indicating  the  true 
value  of  the  hydrogen  from  the  main  reaction.  Their  rela- 
tive constancy  over  a  range  of  from  5  see.  to  1  hr.  of  boiling 
would  indicate  that  no  appreciable  chemical  attack  is  made 
upon  the  metal  by  boiling  water. 

Run  100.  in  which  the  water  was  not  heated  higher  than 
90  ',  aud  in  which  violent  boiling  was  induced  by  reducing 
the  nir  pressure,  shows  that  the  simple  driving  off  of 
gaseous  impurities  from  the  metal  surface  is  all  that  takes 
place  when  tiie  sample  is  treated  with  boiling  water. 

The  value  of  99.04  per  cent  Al  is  1  per  cent  higher  than 
the  actual  content  as  determined  directly  by  Rhodin.  Since 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt  about  the  volume  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  about  the  analysis  of  the  sample,  the  reason 
for  this  discrepancy  must  be  that  the  wrong  value  has  been 
used  for  the  volume  of  hydrogen  which  will  be  set  free 
by  a  unit  weight  of  aluminium. 

Calculating  back  from  99.64  to  a  basis  of  98.60  per  cent, 
it  appears  that  1  g.  of  pure  aluminium  produces  1254.1  cc. 
of  hydrogen,  measured  at  0  C.  and  760  mm.  This  would 
indicate  20.81  as  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium,  a  value 
more  than  I  per  cent  lower  than  the  present  accepted  value 
of  27.1.  This  is  as  much  lower  again  as  is  the  value  (2C.963) 
obtained  by  Richards  and  Krcpelka,'  in  the  latest  work  on 
the  atomic  weight  of  this  element. 

Of  earlier  investigators.  Mallet,'  Thomsen,*  and  Kohn- 
Abrest '  u>ed  measurements  of  hydrogen  resulting  from  so- 
lution of  analyzed  aluminium  lor  determining  the  atomic 
weight,  and  all  found  values  close  to  27.0.  However,  none 
of  them  took  account  of  the  presence  of  any  oxide  of  alumi- 
nium in  the  samples  used.  Al  was  known  only  by  differ- 
ence. If  oxide  had  really  been  present  in  the  metal,  their 
results  would  be  too  high. 

Xieolardot  and  Robert'  obtained  a  value  of  1242.89  cc. 
per  g.  as  the  volume  given  from  the  reaction  of  sodium 
hydroxide  on  a  sample  of  aluminium  of  known  composition 
an<l  calculated  to  a  basis  of  100  per  cent  pure  metal. 

Xicolardot"  has  described  an  apparatus,  somewhat  more 
complicated  than  the  one  described  herein,  by  which  he 

1  J.        tVm  *..<•..  41  (19201.2221. 

2  Mi!.  7V  m...  l8l  USVI:.  1003 

2  7  tf'u.rj  <•*<«.,  IS  C1S97),  447. 
4  flu','.  ....    ,h,m.  |3|.  3J  (190.11.  121. 

-irw.,/  *  ir.,/u,.i.'i/  j  iiaio,.  041 

rt  B-tH  ,«r.  rt.,m  (4).  II    1012  .  40J 
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suggests  (hat  aluminium  ami  other  metal*  may  be  investi- 
gate.! an  deven  that  atomic  weights  may  be  determined. 

Adopting  the  figure  of  l'J.">  1.1  cc.  as  the  volume  of  hydro- 
gen given  off  by  the  action  of  1  g.  <il'  pure  aluminium  on 
a  reagent,  and  recalculating  the  data  already  shown  to  tins 
basis,  the  values  in  Column  II,  Table  II,  are  obtained. 
These  an-  in  accord  with  the  careful  analysis  of  Rhodin. 

with  sulfuric  acid — A  scries  of  runs  was  made  with 
sulfuric  acid,  which  nre  tabulated  in  Table  III.  To  the 
authors  surprise,  it  was  found  from  the  hydrogen  figures, 
and  also  from  tests  of  the  filtered  reagent  solution  after  the 
runs,  that  the  ncid  had  dissolved  not  only  the  iron,  but  also 
the  silicon  present,  oxidizing  it  to  silicic  acid.  So  this 
"  total  hydrogen  "  had  to  be  corrected  for  the  gas  from  both 
the  iron  and  the  silicon. 

Strange  to  say,  these  figures  vary  pretty  widely,  by  0.5 
per  cent,  but  their  average  is  close  to  that  of  the  runs  made 
with  caustic  soda.  The  acid  is  slow  to  act  on  aluminium, 
and  a  strong  solution  must  be  employed  and  the  tempera- 
ture kept  near  boiling  by  a  burner.  Kven  under  these  con- 
ditions a  determination  is  a  matter  of  several  hours. 

Tablr  III — Scutchic  Acio  a>  Reagent 
Sample  boilrd  SO  «v.  in  rwry  ram-) 
Samplo       Vol.  of  Hi  Per  nut  Al 

Wt.  at  S.T.P.    (CorrccU-d  for  Kr  tod  Si) 

tram*  Cc.  Rania,  12.54  1  Value 

!37  O  .".712  711  20  9S  ftO 

US  S3 
US  3."> 
!<S.  76 
\>H  70 
US  58 
<»K.M 

KS 

Avkuao*  t'S  04 


Run 


139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
14.', 


o  :-7io 

O  M3» 

0  5663 
0..'*3S 
0.5637 
O  5634 


712  fiO 

700  27 
70«  IS 

702  70 

701  07 

703  2.'. 

702  73 
708  13 


Precautions 


This  method  is  by  no  means  "  Cool  proof,"  but,  when 
operated  intelligently  and  with  proper  attention  to  details 
of  manipulation,  determinations  can  be  run  off  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  per  hour. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  water  over  the  sample 
to  violent  boiling  before  making  a  determination.  This 
drives  off  occluded  air  from  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  par- 
ticles. It  is  best  to  let  this  boiling  continue  for  perhaps 
half  a  minute. 

All  water  used  in  filling  the  reaction  flask  must  be  boiled 
before  use  to  free  it  from  all  dissolved  air. 

Close  attention  must  be  given  during  the  early  stages  of 
a  run  to  prevent  any  small  metal  particles  from  being  car- 
ried by  the  reagent  solution  out  of  the  reaction  flask  and 
into  the  dropping  funnel,  where  its  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
would  be  lost  to  the  determination. 

The  reaction  flask  must  be  completely  filled  with  pure 
water  to  the  exclusion  of  all  air  bubbles  before  the  admis- 
sion of  any  reagent. 

The  gas  measuring  apparatus  must  be  cleaned  as  often 
as  necessary  with  strong  caustic  solution  or  chromic  acid, 
or  both.  Otherwise,  grease  from  the  stopcock,  which  is 
carried  into  the  apparatus,  prevents  proper  drainage  of 
water  from  the  surfaces  and  interferes  with  the  reading  of 
the  meniscus.  For  such  cleaning,  the  outfit  need  not  be 
taken  apart.  A  tube  may  be  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  buret,  and  through  this  the  cleaning  solutions,  wash 
waters,  etc.,  may  be  taken  into  the  apparatus  by  suction. 

The  rubber  stopper,  L,  should  be  fitted  carefully  to  the 
reaction  flask  and  tested  frequently,  lest  small  leaks  de- 
velop which  would  admit  air  into  the  flask.  When  hydrogen 
Ls  passing  into  the  gas  measurer  the  pressure  in  the  reac- 
tion flask  is  less  than  atmospheric,  so  during  this  time  leaks 
would  bo  inward. 


ADVANTAGES  OK  Tms.  Method 

Tins  method  and  apparatus  have  the  following  advantage* 
over  other  methods  which  have  been  used  or  suggested: 

I— R--:i.AT!\K    SIMPLICITY  Or    APPARATUS  AND  M A XI PCI.ATIOM 

-  The  entire  equipment  is  assembled  from  ordinary  laboratory 
Klas»Witre  and  a  good  glassblowcr  can  make  the  necessary  altera- 
tions in  a  couple  of  hours.  When  the  exercise  of  proper  can-  in 
handling  becomes  habitual,  the  use  of  this  apparatus  is  simple 
and  easy. 

2  Rapidity  of  analysis — When  a  very  active  reagent  is 
used,  i.  r.,  caustic  yoda,  runs  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  about 
30  or  40  min.  each.  With  less  active  reagents,  the  process  is 
slower. 

3—  reproducibility  or  RKsui.Ts — When  metal,  reagent ,  and 
other  factors  an'  kept  the  same,  results  will  be  found  to  check 
one  another  surprisingly  closely.  The  author  ha*  made  series 
of  runs  on  a  sample  of  primary  metal,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
which  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  consecutive  determinations 
agreed  within  0.0*3  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  weight,  which  is 
the  probable  error  of  the  measurement  (stv  page  — ).  Lack  of 
homogeneity  in  the  metal  sample  is  the  most  potent  cause  of 
wider  variations  in  results. 

4—  Only  one  weighing  Li  necessary  for  a  determination.  Cal- 
culal  ions  made  with  logarithm  tables  require  no  more  than  about 
5  min. 

5.— The  method  is  applicable  over  a  wide  range  of  metal  com  - 

position. 

Disadvantages 
The  disadvantages  of  the  method  are  as  follows: 

1  —It  is  realized  that  the  accuracy  of  this  method  is  not  sub- 
ject to  rigorous  proof.  No  aluminium  of  very'  high  purity,  known 
to  be  free  from  oxide,  is  obtainable  with  which  to  test  it.  Alao, 
knowledge  of  the  exact  oxide  content  of  the  metal  at  hand  and 
of  the  composition  of  such  oxide  within  1  he  metal,  is  not  available 
further  than  is  shown  bv  Rhodin's  own  analysis  of  the  metal 
used,  by  his  own  method,  a  method  which  is 'itself  based  upon 
assumptions  that  have  never  been  proved,  and  for  which  great 
accuracy  ami  decidability  are  not  claimed. 

2  On  ac  count  of  the  ix-euliar  conditions  of  procedure,  this 
method  is  not  applicable  to  metal  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision. 
The  particles  should  tie  no  smaller  than  will  be  retained  by  a 
30-iiK'sh  screen;  otherwise  they  are  easily  carried  out  of  the 
reaction  Mask  suspended  in  the  reagent  solution.  Coarse  drill- 
ings, millings,  and  turnings  are  Iwsi  adapted.  The  only  types 
of  aluminium  with  which  this  method  could  not  be  used,  how- 
ever, are  bronce  powder,  dust ,  and  grindings.  Pig  metal,  castings, 
sheet  metal  and  so  on,  which  comprise  the  vast  bulk  of  the  metal 
of  commerce,  furnish  coar-e  borings  and  turnings  with  ease. 
So  this  limitation  does  not  amount  to  a  serious  circumscription. 

Conclusion 

Accurate  estimation  of  metallic  aluminium  (and  of  oxide, 
indirectly)  in  commercial  metal  may  be  made  by  measuring 
the  hydrogen  evolved  from  reaction  between  it  and  a  re- 
agent. 

By  the  method  herein  set  forth  these  values  can  be  de- 
termined rapidly  and  easily.  There  has  long  been  a  really 
great  need  of  such  a  method,  because  aluminium  is  now 
bought  on  peeifientions  based  on  a  "difference''  method  of 
analysis,  which  utterly  fails  to  consider  oxide,  nitride,  car- 
bide, and  possibly  other  impurities  which  are  undoubtedly 
almost  always  present.  The  ordinary  analysis  calls  for  de- 
termination of  copper,  iron,  and  silicon,  and  the  difference 
is  said  to  be  aluminium.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  ordinary 
incomplete  analysis  is  inadequate,  giving  only  a  superficial 
idea  of  nictnl  quality.  The  present  method  supplies  a  long- 
felt  need. 
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A  Rapid  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Sodium  Chloride  in  Soap1 


By  H.  C.  Bennett 

Ancei.cs  H».\t  e'oui-anv.  I....S  Am  i  i  i, o,  C'Aur.niM 


The  usual  methu  1  lor  lac  determination  of  sodium 
chloride  in  soup  call-  l..r  the  decomposition  of  tin-  soap  by 
sulfuric  acid,  and  tin-  volumetric  estimation  of  tlic  -odium 
i-hlofl.il-  lv  titration  with  »U  V  silver  nitrate,  ii-iiu'  i".las- 

shuu  chromate  as  an  indicator.' 

When  one  is  calh  d  upon  to  analyze  si.aps  containing  u 
large  ainouut  of  silk-ate  of  soda  or  iti-olublc  tiller-  such  a- 
silica  or  tale,  tin-  method  piovc-  to  he  somewhat  dtllicilt 
of  mauipulation.  The  method  dc-crihcd  hclovv,  however, 
is  not  open  to  this  objection  and  is  quick  and  accurate  For 
tin-  reason  also  it  is  valuable  in  routine  control  analyse-' 
in  soap  woiks  laboratories.  A  complete  determination  fan 
he  easily  made  in  7  nun. 

The  method  depends  upon  the  precipitation  ot  the  -oup 
and  admixed  soluble  tillers  in  a  water  solution  by  the  mi  ll 
tion  ot  magnesium  nitrate.  Tin  -odium  chloride  may  then 
bo  titrated  immediately  wit ii  silver  ni»tsi:c  solution  without 
filtering  oft  tlie  precipitntid  magnesium  soap  and  other 
insoluble  compounds.  The  indicator  used  is  poiasbhtm 
chromate. 

Magnesium  nitrate  wa-  selected  as  tin-  best  precipitating 
agent  to  use  lwcau-c  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  form  an 
insoluble  product  with  the  potassium  chromate,  which  i- 
later  used  as  an  indicator  in  the  titration.  Solubility  table-' 
show  that  magnesium  chromate  is  very  soluble  in  either  hot 


or  cokl  water,  whereas  calcium  ciiromute  is  only  moderately 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  much  less  so  in  hot  water. 
Barium  and  strontium  eliminates  are  insoluble. 

The  method,  in  detail,  consists  of  dissoh  inn  ."«>.",  i;,  of 
soap  in  150  cc.  ot  hot  water  in  a  beaker,  boiling  if  neccs- 
s.ir.v  to  ell'i-et  solution  of  all  -soluble  component*.  The  soap 
and  soluble  tillers  are  precipitated  out  of  solution  by  the 
addition  of  l'<  cc  ot  a  UO  per  cent  solution  of  magnesium 
nitrate  icry-lals'.  Without  cooliinr,  the  unliltered  mixture 
is  then  titrated  auaiu-t  0.1. V  silver  nitrate  solution,  u-ing 
a  small  amount  ol  potassium  chromate  as  an  indicator.  The 
uppeurar.ee  ot  a  ruldi-ii  brown  color  i-  the  end  poiiu,  and 
the  percentage  of  solium  chloride  is  read  directly  from  the 
buret  by  dividing  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  by  ten 
(1  cc.  -=0.1  per  cent  i. 

lu-ults  b\  this  method  have  1  n  checked  in  this  labora- 
tory time  alter  time  iiirain-t  the  usual  standard  method  and 
lun  e  always  agreed  to  within  0.01  or  0.02  per  cent.  Cool- 
ing the  mixture  before  titrating  increase-  ihe  accuracy  of 
the  method.  Soaps  to  which  known  amounts  of  sodium 
chloride  were  added  have  also  bei  n  made  in  the  laboratory, 
ami  the  analysis  by  this  method  gave  ct  ordant  results. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  ¥..  L.  Xorthrup,  who  per- 
formed the  laboratory  work  tit  s--ary  to  deinonstiate  the 

feasibility  of  the  method. 


The  Application  of  the  Immersion  Refraetometer  to  the  Analysis  of 

Aqueus  Salt  Solutions' 


By  c.  A. 

Sc.  in  Pak(ma  State  Fm-.o  and  r>nt  •> 

III  the  past  the  immersion  refraetometer  has  been  little 
used  in  the  quantitative  analysis  ot  inorganic  salt  solution-, 
and  then  largely  with  solutions  containing  but  a  single  -alt. 
This  fact  may  be  explained  by  the  lack  and  unreliability 
of  data  on  refractive  indices.  Practically  all  .lata  upon 
aqueous  salt  solutions  ptepared  for  quantitative  work  have 
been  worked  out  and  compiled  by  Wagner.5  They  take  the 
form  of  tables  worked  out  lor  detinite  temperatures,  neces- 
sitating the  accurate  control  of  temperature,  which  is  a 
serious  drawback  in  ordinary  analytical  work. 

In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  that  the  im- 
mersion refraetometer  furnishes  a  very  rapid  and.  at  the 
same  lime,  fairly  accurate  met  hod  for  the  determination 
oT  soluble  salts  in  aqueous  solution,  both  singly  and  in  sim- 
ple mixtures;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  use  of  tables  can 
be  avoided  by  the  determination  of  a  constant  for  each  salt, 
which  constant  is  applicable  at  ordinary  room  temperatures. 

Tin    Ki  i  in  mm    l\m\  I'm  ioi: 

Jones  and  Getman"  measured  the  refractive  indices  of 
several  solutions,  and  in  c\cry  case  they  found  the  refractive 
index  to  be  a  linear  function  of  the  concent  rat  ion.  Hall- 
wachs7  and  Bender*  obtained  practically  a  constant  value 
for 

1  It'C.  lvcd  June  S.  1021. 
-Tin*  Ji>r:i!NAi„  11   UOIOl,  1ST,. 
"\nn  NoxtntiKTii  -  Chemical  Annual.''  4th  E'l. 
l;.v,.iv.-,|  A„ril  2.  lOl'l. 

I'Ikt  qunntitativ..  Rentiinrnunspfi  «<is«^rik.-'T  I/.nin.'-ii  mit  .t^ai 
Zei-V<..bcn  KltHaiKlirefrnkt. -meter  "  SiodcrlmuH.-n,  H"i7 
•  . t -ii.  a™.  J..  31   1 1 V 4  i .  "?. 
:  HW     I--.,   17   (IK!>:..  3SO. 
•Ibid.,  I1S90).  f>". 


Clemens 

l  v  moral:*,  Vi  KMiri.-N,  S..1711  l>»Koi.« 

e 

where  u  =  refractive  index  of  solution 

»<•=  refractive  index  of  water  :••  the  -aine  temperature 
c  -  i;t.:iii-  -1. hi:,  pi-r  11*1  cc.  solution 
From  the  above  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  one  division 
of  tin-  immersion  refraetometer  scale  expressed  in  per  cent 
by  volume  (g.  in  100  cc.  of  solution  .1  is  equivalent  to  the 
rccipiocal  ot  11  11,.  c,  the  values  of  11  and  »»„  being  cx- 
pre—cd  in  terms  of  the  immersion  ret  lactometer  scale,  and 
that  this  value  is  a  constant.  It  should  be  noted  that  when 
l>  (g.  solute  per  100  g.  solution  I  is  substituted  for  c.  the 
values  obtained  increase  with  increased  concentration. 
Robertson  has  worked  out  such  a  constant  lor  caseinates, 
while  Zwick  "  and  Lalin1  established  factors  tor  tannins  and 
starch,  respectively.  Robertson  liniis  that  "  the  difference 
between  retractive  index  of  the  solution  and  that  of  water 
at  the  same  temperature  remains  appreciably  constant." 
Salt  solutions  were  tested  tit  different  temperatures,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  above  statement  held  true  for  them  as 
well  as  for  casemate-. 

Chcveneau4  has  shown  that  ionization  has  no  sensible  in- 
fluence on  refractive  index;  Rimbach  and  Wintgen,3  that 
complexes    have   no   nieasurahle   eu'ect,    while    .Tones  and 

<j.  rw.  eh,,,,..  13  119001.  46!i. 

'I  hrm.  /.t;,  .  .TJ    (1901.1.  ««.-.. 
'/.  Hrnior.  512   II  !>  1 0  I ,  231. 

•  7..  ,,hp,ik.  <•>,*< n..  74  aOHV..  I'M. 
>  (Vmft   rcivl..  1-0  (1SIHM.  s.!,-,. 
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i  ..Ml      !  , 

l>r  .  .  in. 

l'.xi>r.>s..,l  In  luiuj<-r»li>n  Re 

<,{  Salt. 

s,  h 

friutujuc'ter  fralc  l'lvi»i.,n» 

1VC. 

l'l.-C 

23  C 

25C 

AS'-I  ....... 

i. 

a.oo 

3  .1 

:.  ."J 

r.  ii; 

•  

2U.U* 

ii. 

KiCT,l  »t   

.  ii] 

i>  / 

n  : 

!i.:ir 

■..30 

1  ,1  'HI 

Hi  Til 

4,i.7,l 

40. 07 

HUfaO*   

.  1.79 

'..3  7 

0.43 

!i  :  i 

l  i  ,i 

;■!'  o- 

00,82 

..ii  ;r, 

CO  43 

MnCl,   

•S.47 

. 

s 

f».51 

i;  7 1 

3  7  ,,i 

37  43 

; ;  7  r. •_ 

KCIO,   

I.OS 

'_  • 

2.15 

2  m 

2  is 

3.13 

10.60 

:.  , 

in.70 

loos 

A|rN".   

.  8.19 

14.00 

14.07 

1  1  <c, 

1  l  .mi 

I.,  i:. 

i's.j.i 

28.21 

».11 

CoCl  

'  ' ' 

12.  SO 

12.no 

12  03 

i2.sn 

10  vii 

4(,.  M 

lii  T!i 

4H.S2 

Otitian1  find  no  effect  iiue  to  hydration.    The  analytical 
.l.it;i  whn-  i  ii.lli.u  hrri  ,m  t'ir  ).»•.-«  -it  [..i|n  t  n  il.;  ;.• 
tlie  above  work. 

The  lorcgoing  establishes,  tin'  fact  that  <■  it  —  m„  is.  i'< »r 
aii  practical  purposes,  a  constant  indcpcmU  nt  of  tempera- 
ture and  unaffected  by  dissociation,  hydration,  am)  the 
foniuitiiiii  of  complexes.  This  constant  represents  tin-  per 
■  cut  by  volume  ut  salt  ci|tiivalt  tit  to  one  division  of  the 
immersion  ret  l  actometer  wale.  Several  ul  these  constants 
have  been  worked  out  and  are  .shown  in  the  I ollowing  t.iiile: 
Table  II  —  Hr.iRA.  7ive  hi  i  \  1a.  ii.ils 


Nf.fl   ..n.221 

K..«'rO  0.1S3 

Kl  O  2!is 

XuS.O,   0.191 

MlH'l;   H  170 

K  i  'r.i  i.  I'.  2 1  4 

Mi.NuHfi.,   (i2<«;     K.iv.r.v,,  n  mi 

KiH>,   0.470      K.Sii,   0  321 

W\   0.1*8      I.MI.i.C.ii  0.201 

/mi\H,lE3,   0.242 

Tahi.e  III  -  |i|  rritMivATHiN  <>r  a  Simile  Sm.v  in  \<y  i:or<5  Soir- 

ll'iV    111    THE    iMMEHHIi.N    It  EE  KA.  I '•  I M  K  I  EH 

-IS.fractlvc  Index— .    ..—  -  Per  <pnt.  <if  Suit  . 

Water        Solution      Present      Knuwl  tilnVreme 


AkXii,   .  "  '170 

K N"t   (1.422 

Hnl'1  0.304 

CmCL   a.173 

Cinr,!l,(i...,   0.204 

Hjji'li   0.44S 


r..rmiila  of  Salt 

NiiCI   14.70 

K;Cr<i,   13.  {is. 

KI   14.2o 

Xll:S.»l,   14  :.<• 

Mll'i:   13. OS 

K;Cr:(  iT   14  111 

XH.XaHPo,   14  .14 

K(3H-   13.  M 

/.ll  i  I'M,  1 1;  i.   14.2.1 

Ak"X<l,   14  13 

KNl':   14. (Hi 

B»4-h   14.32 

<  «<  I  I  I.  •" 

cun-.ii.il,..   11.21 

IU-CI,   14.13 

K.r.'CV,,   H.H3 

KjSIl  1433 

lM[..:IJI.   14  40 


I  : 
27  73 
is  .t;o 

r.o  21 
r.i.fio 

3  7.. .7 
4«V  13 
is  11 

J2  41 

mi 

22.H1 
1 4. 23 
23  7  I 
23.3H 

04  IS 
23.03 
311.114 


(Mi* 

2.30 
! 

«  >4 
li  71 
5-0.'. 
I!  OS 

4.S9 
in.  ir. 


2  17 

3.21 
3.111 

:,  on 
>;i 
.:  ■  : 

3  .".4 

Ari'i.i.  vrn.N-  (if  Mktiioi. 
sixi.i.K  salt— The  eoneenlration  of  all  solutions  used  in 


O.I  IS 

o  »o 

T  :;I 

a  s2 

n  >;3 
3  i>2 
r.  «7 
2.0*1 
IJU 
1O.40 

i;  ;>7 

2.111 
,-.  is 

3.04 
3.04 
!i  ■ 
3,(i!  I 
331 


1 1. 1  hi 

4-0.02 

— 0.02 

—  0.02 
— (I  OS 

—  0.03 
— 0.02 

II. (HI 

-(1.08 
+  0.01 

-0.00 

-0..-2 

ii...: 
-  ; 

-0(14 

— 0.03 
.  0.02 

—  0.03 


the  following  work  is  exjiressed  as  per  cent  by  volume 
Ij;.  solute  per  100  ec.  solution).  All  solutions  were  made 
up  at  L'O  ('.  No  temperatures  were  read  while  taking  the 
refractive  indices;  instead,  controls  of  distilled  water  were 
kejit  in  tlie  bath  at  the  same  leniperatures  as  the  solutions. 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  refractive  index  refers  to  the  im- 
mersion refraetoineter  rending.  In  nil  calculations  the 
anhydrous  form  of  the  salt  was  used.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  salts  are  known  qualitatively  in  every  ease. 

Tables  may  be  conveniently  used  in  the  methods  described 
in  this  paper.  It  the  table  is  prepared  for  temperature  r 
and  it  is  desired  to  work  at  temperature  (' .  the  readings 
may  be  corrected  by  subtracting  the  refractive  index  ot 
water  at  t'  from  the  refractive  index  of  the  solution  nt  t' 
and  adding  the  refractive  index  of  water  at  t,  thus  obtaining 
the  miding  of  the  solution  at  the  temperr.ture  f. 

UIVlTIO.s  (>e  TWO  SALTS,  (INK  OF  KNOWN"  AND  ONE  OF 
1  NKNiiWV  (  om  KNTRATKiN  The  percentage  of  the  salt  ol 
known  concentration  divided  by  its  refractive  index  factor 
gives  in  terms  of  scale  divisions  the  effect  on  the  refractive 
index  due  to  that  .salt.  When  this  value  is  subtracted  from 
the  refractive  index  of  tlie  solution  containing  the  two  salts 
the  remainder  is  equivalent  to  the  refractive  index  of  the 
salt  of  itnkiinwii  concentration  in  aqueous  solution,  and  the 
percentage  of  suit  present  is  determined  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained before  Table  IV  gives  illustrations  of  this  applica- 
tion. 

MIXTl-HK  OF  TWO  SALT'S,  BOTH  OF  FN  KNOWN"  CONCENTRA- 
TION— The  procedure  in  this  case  is  based  upon  that  used 
by  Leach  and  Lythgoe'  in  determining  methanol  in  the 
prc-ciicp  of  ethyl  alcohol.  This  involves  the  use  of  the 
specific  gravity  or  density  of  the  solutions,  and  again  we 
find  a  great  lack  of  reliable  data.  However,  it  was  found 
thnt  a  factor  similar  to  the  refractive  index  factor  could 
be  worked  out.  The  specific  gravities  at  20"C.  4V.  of 
various  solutions  were  taken,  and  the  value  for  water 
(0. 09823)  was  subtracted.  The  values  thus  obtained  were 
then  divided  by  the  respective  percentages  (by  volume)  of 
salt  in  the  solutions.  This  gave  the  effect  of  the  addition 
of  1  per  cent  of  salt  upon  the  density  of  the  solution  at 
20°C.    Table  V  gives  several  of  these  constants. 

Tahi  E  V. — Densitt  Kactoks  fob  20*C 
NnCI  0.00700     ArNO,   0  00S2<i 


KfK,. 


 0.0"7S2 

Kl   0-0071  s 

NaiS.O,   0.0O701 

MnCl,   n.oovji 

K;Cr.O.   0.00073 

NH.XaHin,   01)0773 

KCII),   0  00(113 


KN'O.    .   O00O02 

HaOl;    0  OOSfifl 

("aCI  0  00733 

CoCClHlO:!,   0.003Sr. 

IU-C1,   O.O0S17 

K.Fcl  CNI.    ..........   O  00032 

K-SO,   O.O077S 

(XH.1AO,   000470 


Table  IV.    Determination*  of  Okb  Salt  is  a  Mixtciik  of  Two  Salts  by  Means  op  t: 
hi  i  t  r      m  ii  ima  i          4>ErEintiNra.  nv  utmeu  Meann 


MkSO.   0.01(133 

Zn  it \l  I   0  00033 

IMUEBKIOS   REFBACTOMrrrB,  Til  K   SECOND   SaI  T 


Water 

13  4S 
13.0H 

14  23 
14.39 
14.30 

13.01 
13.01 
13.IU 

13  SS 
14.00 

14  03 
14  or. 

13. 13 
13.13 

14  40 
14  40 


Ri»fr«ct1v<.  Indei- 
Mixture. 
00  70 
3S.04I 

39.29 

3284 
20.27 
31i  IS 

30  70 
20  3ii 

31. IS 
42.74 

.-.  13 
-  1  73 

2337 
23.00 


, —  Sail  of  Known  CiiiiiTiitrBtlon — 

Amnunt  fBtcnlaiPil 

I'rcm-nt.  KITcct  on 

Fonnula           I'cr  cent  Hcf  Inil*x 

NaCl   4.07  20.HS 

NiiCl  2  33  10.40 

NaCl   1.40  (123 

NaCl   117  5.22 

NnCl   3.74  10.70 


Salt  of  Unknown  t'oncr ntratkm  

Effect  on     Amount  Amount 
Hcf.  IiiiIce    ITewfiit,  Fouml. 
Formula  Hue  to      Percent     Per  rent. 


XajS.O, 
Na,S303 
Na,S,03 

MnCl.  . 
MnCl,  . 


- . .1  03 
 0.00 

.  .  .  .  .'t.!Ki 


.3  33 
.1.10 


Na:S,Os   

N*rs,n3   

AtXO,   

A|."N(i,   


2  04 

.  1 .02 


2  01 

.1.33 


.  .073 
.    I  i.T 


10.21 
3.  IS 
20.73 

1S  72 
i)  4S 

10  OS 
3.3  1 

7  o  r. 

303 

•  i 

-  :t 


K-CrO,   20.37 

KsCrOt   .  13.02 

K..ITO,    S35 

K,('rO.   13. SI 

K,CrO,    8  20 

Kl    S72 

Kl   Hi-IS 

KI    4.54 


KI 
Kl 


XIuSi), 
Mir  Si  i, 

KM  i 
KN'l  . 

K  S.  i. 
K.so.  . 


4  10 

S.22 

ii  ir. 

23.33 

3  23 
8  03 

r, 

2  20 


3.011 
2.30 
1  30 
2.30 
1.30 

3.09 
1.27 

I  _'7 

2. 38 

1  20 
4  34 

1  js 

2.30 

1.70 
0  77 


4. S3 
2.40 
1,33 
2.33 
1.30 

2  80 

3.03 
1.35 

1  25 
2.45 

1.20 
4  34 

1.30 
2.51 

1  71 

0.74 


HUT 
— O  17 
(i 

-L0O3 
-4-0.03 
0.00 

—...17 

— ON 
+0  OS 

.i  o; 

u.13 

O04) 

0  00 

J.O.OS 

—0.03 


1    /.r.  r,l. 


'.t.  Am.  rh,m.  27  ,1005,.  W14. 
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Tin-  density  of  a  solution  at  120  ('.  can  bp  calculated  Irv 
means  of  these  factors  liy  multiplying  the  factor  by  tic- 
jicncntugc  of  the  salt  an<l  adding  O.Ui)SJ3,  IK  reversing 
•hi,  process  the  percentage  of  Milt  can  be  found  from  the 
density. 

Knowing  the  refractive  index  of  the  solution  and  of 
water  ut  the  same  temperature  and  the  specific  gravity  ot 
the  solution  at  20  C.  4  ('.,  the  percentage  by  volume  of  the 
two  salt*  can  be  calculated  as  the  following  illustration 

-  , . ..,  -  : 

IMrl  UII..S  THE    AM"!  VT    <>r    l'"TASHI!  M     lolUlO     ANI>  S-MfJI 

TltloSI  I  l  AIC.   I.N    AN    Aul  s   MINT!  HE 

i   vi  UVl:l.   I  HI  A  : 

Specific  gravity  20  .  I   l.o27»7 

Immersion  fi  ractoiuctcr  r<  tiding  of  mixture   .2*1.27 

Immersion    rt  fructoinciiT  reading  of  water   ,  .  1.1.10 

Til.  ohservnl  gravity  nnuiis  the  spei  ill.-  gravity  ..f  water. 

I.<>l'72*i       n.misiM       II .o'J'.iT  I. 
divided  by  tie-  respective  upcdtlc  gravity  factor-  .•(  the  *a\\*  (Tatdc 
V..  give*  the  percentage  .  onceiiirution  of  *lngle  -a!t  -.oiitiou*  tin. 
in:  II..'  fuitii-        1  it i ■  gravity  a-  the  mixture, 

o  O207I   II  ("ITIS         4.14   per   •tilt.  potll.s'.illll  Iodide 

0.02074 /O.IHJTIO       II. 74  |.«T  rent  sodium  ihi. .sulfate 
The  per  cent.  •>'.  salt  -  iiloiliii.il  from  the  specific  gravity  illvi.le.) 
■i  in.-  appr.ipri.it.-  r.fra.  five  index  factor  (Table  III. 

114-112!'*.  i;t.no 

3.74/0.110  =  io.a« 

up... i  On-  addition  of  tli..  ,,liM>rv.,|  reading  for  uitt.-r.  the  ill"  re. 
friolne  Index  reading,  of  single  salt   >-.hilioii«  limine  the  .same 
;.    ill.  gravity  an  the  mixture. 

Kitin  .    i;;  :il  =  :  27. si,  refra.  loiiiet.  r  reading  for  Kl 
lli.'.i".  .    Kl.til  =  lilt  47.  refrui'ioiiieier  leading  lor  .Nu.sji, 
I'n"  dUT-reinc  in  refract. im.ter  rending*  of  the  rcs|i<-.  the  »uli», 

:t;i  47  -  27. si  -  .-.en 

....  i.!.-il  ieilo  tlio  difference  l-etw.  en  tin-  d1...tv..|  rclra.-toinctor  read 
.      an. I  111"  reading  fur  sodium  ihhiMilfate  alone, 

33.47  —  29.27   -  4.20 
goes  the  proportion  of  potii«»luui  Iodide  ill  tin-  mixture  takiu  as 

unity. 

4.20/.V(M!       o.742  pota«lum  loillile 
1  noil  -.  0.711'       0.1T.S  wHllum  thloaulfafe 
HeOrnng  hack  to  the  po»«il.lc  .ontcnt  "f  each  kjiIi  calculated 
:i..in  the  -p.iIlK  gravity,  and  multiplying  each  liy  their  rc.p.rtlxe 
['•■  fortloual  parts  Just  found,  we  have; 

4.14  ■  11.741'  -  3.U7  percent   potassium  iodide 
ii.71  •  0.2.1*      11.IRI  per  cent  sodium  thlosullnte 

4.03  per  cent   total  units. 

If  the  products  nf  the  refractive  index  and  specific  grav- 
ity factors  lie  close  together,  an  error  in  the  determination 
ot  refractive  index  or  specific  gravity  causes  a  larger  error 
111  the  final  r/'siilt  than  if  they  lie  farther  apart.  The  above 
method  offers  a  rapid  means  of  analyzing  some  mixtures 
which  cause  considerable  difficulty  when  determined  In- 
ordinary analytical  me: hods.  Table  VI  gives  a  summary 
of  a  large  number  of  determinations  made  by  the  above 
method.  The  range  of  concentration  nf  the  components  is 
-hown.  as  well  as  the  maximum  and  minimum  variation  of 
the  result-,  from  the  truth. 


Tabi.i:  VI 


(-oaihinationic  of  Salts    Range  of  t'oncentrati" 
Vned  of  Ciinipniientit 

Mux.  Mln 

Per  cent  l'er  cent 

KiCrO.-fXaCl   .  .'.  .  .3.00  1.17 

Kl+Na.s,!),   n. tie.  out' 

XaCl-rKI   2.V.  0.04 

Kii-r«.».-r..Na,S,<),   5.011  o.O'.i 

Mnru+KI  .T35  l.ld 

NiiN'H.HPO,-f  XajSjt),    .  ...l'.3tl  0  UK 

Kjl,rlJ.+K,Cr.O;   5  00  I  IK> 

Kn«i,+  KyCr,Oi    l  ilt 

MKXl»,-^.Va3.VK   4.34  I. H2 

ZiiH',U^),l,4.KCIO,   1.75  in 

KNO,-f.\g\Oj   1MII  1  i's 

Ital-lj-rl-aC'l,   2(51  10s 

•/"'''••^►•ij  +  'W's   "SO  ion 

MWktZM.  v.:.:.r-M  M 


Dlfferetici-  HetiAeen 
Concentration 
Found  and  that 
Known  to  he  l'reaent 

Max.  Min. 
Percent.     Ter  cent 


•  0  01 
+0.01 


0.00 
—0.04 
+0.01 
-007 
-0.02 
-0,114 
O  (12 
0.21 

—  0.03 
11  cm 

—  0.01 

11.00 


MIXTfltK  "'I  THUKi:  SALTS.  ONE  OP  KNOWN  CONCENTKATION 
ANU    TWO    OK    INK  NOW  N    HI.M  KNTIiATIO.N  —  The    method  Of 

calculation  is  best  illustrated  by  an  example. 

CALCruttox  <ir  the  Amoi  nt  of  Kowi  m  CnUHHN  »m>  Magnksh  m 

SI  MATE    IN     .Hi:    1'KISI.V.  1     „f    A    Kn.W.N    A  MOT  NT   of  SoDUM 
Tllli.S!  I.KAll: 
Olisl  I1VI-H  Pa  TA  : 

Specillc  grarliy,  2<l*/4"   1.043(16 

I  mm.  r*lon  refnuiotueter  reiidliu:  of  mixtnrr  40.92 

tinicer*ion  refriirtotneier  readlnt:  of  water.  ...   14.49 

('..in  .-nt ration  of  "odium  tlilo«ulfale.  per  ."lit   2.01 

Tli"  per.entai;,.  of  the  mlt  of  lai..«  11  ..ui.eiit ration  divided  hy  It* 
refractive  Index  factor  iT:iMe  II 1. 

.  1 1  1 

 =  10.88 

1!  ! 

give,  in  term*  of  -ute  division*  tin  effect  on  the  refractive  Index 
due  to  ti  e  -11 11 .    Tills  value  snlit r  i .  H  d  from  the  oh«ervcd  refractive 

,  ■'. 

41102  —  10.0*  =  30.24 
yield*  a  value  cuulwilctit  to  the  i.udiin:  of  a  nolutlon  coiitalniiie 
only  the  two  unknow  n  ««lt«  in  the  muuc  ratio  and  mm  em  ninoii  an 
tie  v  oc.nr  III  the  a  Love  mix  lure. 

The  per.  entai.-e  of  the  -alt  ..1  known  <  oin-entrntioii  multiplied  hy 
it-  ».|M.clfle  triivlt)   faefor  i'1'alde  Vi. 

2. 0  1      0.IHI7H1      n  nl<;24 
tin  s  lis  effect  upon  the  *pe.  Itu    gravity.     1'hls  value  mituracted 
truin  the  oi^eri.d  sp.cltl.  gravity. 

1.043(1))  —  O.Oltil'l  1.02742 
give-  the  gravity  o|  the  mix!  nr.-  a-  it  would  he  provided  the  aalt 
of  known  .otueiitration  were  not  pn-ent 

I  -ing  the  calculated  llgure-  ,  reductive  index,  30  24  and  up.  gr. 

1.027421,  the  jM-neulage  of  the  two  salts  of  unknown  eon.  tration 

1  an  !»•  calculated  in  the  manner  Illustrated  for  a  mixture  of  two 
*a!t«.  >ioth  of  unknown  ...in .  titration. 

The  above  method  was  ctuplnvcd  by  the  author  in  analyz- 
ing the  soluble  ]Hirtion  of  si-iiie  "  cog  laying  "  tablets,  which 
consisted  of  potassium  chrouiittc.  s-< •< I i mil  chloride,  and  tnag- 
nesium  sulfate.  Another  example  nf  the  application  of  this 
method  was  a  -tuck  tonic  which  consisted  of  sodium  chloride, 
sodium  thi.isultate.  and  magnesium  sulfate.  Table  VII 
gives  a  suiuiuary  of  several  determinations  made  by  the 
abo\(i  method.  The  range  of  concentration  of  the  com- 
ponents i-  shown,  as  well  as  the  maximum  and  minimum 
variation  of  the  results  from  the  truth. 

Txtit  E  VII 

(-oaililiiatloii*  of  Salts  I  inference  Ilctwi-cn 

1-e.l,  tin    gimnilty  of  the  Itange  ..f  Con.  en  I  onrcm ration  Found 

first  Salt  Nhui.-I  Helng     trnti-.n  ■■{  Con.-  and  that  Known 

Known  In  IC.icli  Case                poiienis  to  It.-  Prinent 

~ ^'    Max.  Mm.  Mux.  Mln^ 

Per  out  Percent  I'enent  Percent 

Nii3S.(i,4.NaCl  +  Mg»0,   2.17  0.VI2  +0.14  +0.05 

Nu..SAi  -NaCl  +  KI   241  0.01  01W  +0.02 

N11CI  t  Mgso,  t  KvOo,   2.30  1.15  — o  15  —0.11 

AgNo  .^K.VOj  +  KCIU,   Jt.iMi  O.C.ll  —1114  4-0.01 

MllCl,-l»nCI:+CnC|.   ,2  10  1.04  +0.14  +0.04 

The  statement  has  been  made  earlier  in  this  paper  that 
the  methods  described  are  very  rapid;  consequently  some 
statement  of  the  time  consumed  by  an  analysis  might  bo 
of  value.  A  brief  statement  is  given  to  show  the  overage 
working  time  for  the  methods  described  in  this  paper,  not 
including,  however,  time  consumed  by  any  volumetric  or 
gravimetric  determinations  necessary  to  determine  the  con- 
centration of  the  salt  assumed  to  be  known  before  the 
methods  described  are  applicable.  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  time  necessary  to  bring  the  solutions  to  constant  tem- 
perature, as  this  requires  little  or  no  attention  from  the 
analyst.  The  estimation  includes  time  consumed  in  calcula- 
tion. In  any  case  where  only  the  refractive  index  is  desired 
the  time  consumed  should  not  exceed  10  min.  When  both 
the  refractive  index  and  specific  gravity  are  to  lie  deter- 
mined, the  time  should  not  exceed  25  min.  Both  of  these 
estimates  arc  liberal,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  still  less 
time  than  that  stated  would  be  sufffcient. 

S  I'M  MA  it  Y 

Methods  have  been  worked  nut  for  determining  the  per 
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lent  l>y  volutin.'  Ig.  per  1(10  ce.  of  solution)  of  salts  in 
aqueous  solution  In  the  aid  of  the  immersion  retraetonieter. 
The  methods  arc  applicable  to  single  sails;  mixtures  ot'  two 
salts,  one  ot  known  ai.it  one  ol  unknown  concentration: 
unvtiires  of  two  sails.  I>"t;i  of  unknown  concent  ration  ;  lni\ 
turcs  of  three  salt*,  one  of  known  ami  two  of  unknown 
concent  ration. 


Toe  per  cent  by  volume  of  salt  in  aqueous  solution  neces- 
sary to  cause  a  change  of  one  scale  division  on  the  lmnier- 
sioin-et lactometer  has  Ircii  worked  out  tor  several  salts. 

The  effect  ot  1  per  cent  by  volume  of  salt  upon  tie 
density  ol  an  at|'>eoii*  solution  nt  'JO  C.  was  determined  lor 
several  sail-. 


Influence  of  Certain  Organic  Accelerators  on  Vulcanization  of  Rubber1 


By  George  Stafford  Whitby  and  Osman  James  Walker 

M.  l.i  i.i.  fx  row  ir.  SlosiMil,  (  imm 


The  experiment.*  recorded  m  tin*  paper  r.  ler  to  the  m- 
llnence  ol  1  per  cent  ol  (m  pipendine  pipcndyl-dithioeur- 
baniate,"  | // )  hevtmorhylenctet  i  attune,  and  I  c  )  thiocarhani- 
lide  on  the  rate  of  vulcanization  of  a  00:10  rubber-suifur 
mix  and  on  the  tensile  properties,  vulcnuization  coellicients, 
and  ago g  qualities  ot  the  vuh-an i/ati  *  produced. 

The  rublicr  employed  was  pale  Ilevea  crepe.  The  storks 
were  shcclid  out  lo  a  thicknc--  nt  about  tl'rec-sixlecliths  o! 
an  inch.'  Vulcanization  was  done  in  an  oil  hath  provided 
with  suitable  slin-iiig  a» rat: feme) it*,'  The  rubber  was  en- 
closed in  a  mold  consisting  of  two  steel  plnlcs,  the  upper- 
plate  bcn.tr  0.5  in.,  and  the  lower  one.  which  contained  a 
cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  rubber  slab,  being  0.8  in. 
thick.  The  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  mold  were  fastened 
together  by  means  of  ten  bolts  and  nut*,  a  thin  gasket  of 
lead  foil  and  a  small  amount  of  a  litharge -glycerol  paste 
being-  u*cd  to  sieurc  oil-t  ightnes*.  In  order  to  allow  for 
the  heating  up  of  the  mold,  the  oil  Was  raised,  before  the 

mold  was  inlrodi  1.  to  a  temperature  JO    almve  that  at 

which  it  was  desired  lo  carry  out  the  vtileani/.alioii. 

After  vulcanization,  two  dumb-bell  test  pieces  were  cut 
from  each  slab.  One  of  these  pieces  was  subjected  to  a  ten 
sile  test  after  3  days  and  the  other  7  mo.  later.  For  carry- 
ing out  the  tensile  tests,  sliding  steel  Wedge-shaped  grips, 
short  enough  to  allow  of  the  ends  of  the  test  piece  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  grips,  were  employed.1  The  dead  weight 
method  was  used  tor  applying  the  load.  The  loading  was 
done  in  a  uniform  manner,  measure menl s  of  elongation 
being  made,  on  gage  line*.'  at  definite  intervals.  Stress- 
strain  curve*  were  plotted. 

The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
tobies  and  figures.  The  main  series  of  vulcanizations  on 
each  mix  was  done  at  141 J  I  10  lb.  steam  I.  In  the  case  of 
the  control  mi\  and  of  the  mixes  containing  hcxainclhvlcne- 
tetramine  and  thioearbanilidc,  respectively,  vulcanizations 
were  also  carried  out  at  a  higher  temperature,  ]  IS 

(50  lb.  steniii).  In  the  ease  of  the  mix  containing  the 
piperidine  salt,  a  second  series  of  v  ulcanizations  was  carried 
out  at  a  lower  temperature,  '■<:.,  130°  i  J5  lb.  steam'),  the 
rate  of  vulcanization  being  too  high  to  allow  of  accurate 
experiments  at  148°. 

P„  represents  the  breaking  stress  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  I." 
the  jiereentage  length  nt  break  :  Pr,  V  ],b     '100,  the  tensile 

•  lYn,..,,,,,-  1*1  the  Itiit.W  KiviMim  in  tie-  H«t  Mvi-tint;     ilr  Atwri- 

<•»«■  Clli'lin  nl  S»'i»lv.  Horhr-rtcr.  N".  V  ,  April  Jfi  I..  29.  t«2l, 

•  In  111*  pr»<p;»r:e  i  .u  -if  '.hi-  .-> , i n | ■  >hn.i  th"  j-iipcrlii.ni"  c-fiti  .--'.t:  . .  hi.  m  lv  b« 
applii.l  in  tLf  form  ni  nn  aqu«-nu»  v.lutinn. 

'Th»  «Ut(|.ir.  :,!.-  |:,:,r  /|  Jf|'?»  !.!■  I  I  .  Ml  W,  B  W|.-tf|.T|,i  I'T  ll,,l.ltlK  «h.- 
•Till  i>il  11**1  w:i-.  ti  tu-lll  .'iiuu  l'  ktlliM'  in  the  Stllti'ltiM  *>:!  system  AN 

J5on«  Oil. 

'  Cf  CI,  Ktnfl..r«l  Whitby,  "VL-.ii-ntim  Rublxr  nnd  the  Tenting  ,f  RuhW," 
IQIO,  "'.I,  I^nKinaim. 

•  In  nnl.T  t<»  olit  -(in  t hciws  Knrg  fin''  \U<  v  w\  rr  dmvfl  wliilc  |hn  rulil"  r  » -t« 
nlnstrhr.1  tn  twice  it*  lenirtli  Alter  In-  sticK-lium  iIk-  rabbet  «n»  iill.iio.l  to 
r  It  lor  tnme  tine  M  >rr  bi-in«  trktrd. 


product  divide.!  hv  loO.  i.  t ..  the  breaking  -tress  referred  to 
the  cross  section  at  laiiure,  on  the  a**nmp1ioii  thai  the 
volume  remains  unchanged;  I.  .  the  pcicoi.tage  length  at 
a  load  of  7.">'»  lb.  |ht  #<|.  in.:  \  .  ('..  the  vulcanization  <  oclii- 
■  ••<  r.r. 

'file  -Ire-,- -tiaiii  curve*  are  shown  only  from  a  pom' 
corresponding  to  a  length  of  'about  400  per  cent,  as  the 
later  portion  ot  the  curve  Ls  the  porlton  which  can  l>c  de- 
tennined  n,o-t  accurately  and  is  all  thai  is  necessary  ill 
order  to  obtain  the  desiml  information  as  to  relative  rate 
of  curve,  breaking  points,  etc.  The  curves  referring  to  teu- 
s:l<-  t<-",s  made  'I  days  aller  vulcanization  are  drawn  with 
Ulduoken  lilies:  tl.o-e  relerrirg  to  tensile  tests  made  after 
aging  7  nm,  with  broken  lines.  I.:  form-  a  convenient 
reference  point,  the  figures  corresponding  to  which  ennMi 
the  relative  positions  of  curves  corresponding  to  illflc  ei.' 

nerioi  I-  ,ii  vulcanization  and  the  -hilling  of  the  curves  ,., 
aging  •<)  be  read  easily. 
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Discussion  of  Kksti.ts 
control— Tin'  optimum  cure  at  1  11  is  obtained  at  nbout 
180  min.  The  maximal  tensile  strength  shown  hy  the  rubber 
13  lower  than  that  usually  shown  in  tests  with  first  latex  rub- 
ber, probably  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  circumstance 
thai  Hie  cross  section  of  the  (est  pieces  us.il  i«a  x  U/l»>  in.  ' 
was  greater  than  usual.  On  aging  the  vuleauizatos,  the 
breaking  points,  tlie  position  of  the  stn ----strain  curves, 
and  the  magnitude  ol  the  vulcanization  cm  rtiei.  nts  alter  111 
a  normal  manner.  The  downward  moveinent  ot  ilie  stross- 
strain  curve  011  aging  appears  to  he  noticeably  slower  than 
that  found  by  de  Viies  and  IKlleniloorn'  in  aging  cxperi- 
nients  at  tropical  temperatures  with  ruM  er  samples  cured, 

with  7.5  per  cent  of  sulfur,  at  148 \ 

t'oinparmg  vulcanization  at  148  with  vulcanization  at 
141',  it  may  he  noticed  that  the  curve  lor  K  (00  nun.  at 
148)  is  almost  coincident  with  that  for  C  (180  min.  at 
141°),  showing  that  an  increase  in  temperature  of  7° 
roughly  doubl  :  the  rate  of  vulcanization. 
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— c  

KlC.   1— V.  H V.-M/ATKlN  UK  CONTROL    ( 1M>  Rimm   :   10   Sl  LFlR>    AT  141" 
AND    AT  148" 

FIPEKIDIN'K  PIPERWYi-PITUIOCARUAMATE.  Rate  of  Cure— 
The  optimum  period  of  euro  at  141°  may  be  considered  as 
being  25  rain.  Hence  the  "acceleration  factor""  of  the 
piperidine  salt  may  be  considered  ns  180  25.  i.  r.,  7.  Com- 
parison of  the  vulcanization  results  nt  1.10'  with  the  re- 
sults for  the  control  at  148°  shows  that  1  per  cent  of  the 
piperidine  salt  loads  to  vulcanization  in  a  shorter  period 
of  time  at  130°  (25  lb.  steam)  than  in  its  absence  is  re- 
quired  at  148  (50  lb.  steam).  (The  optimum  time  at  130' 
may  be  taken  as  75  min.) 

Tcn*il  Proprrti'-* — The  accelerator  has  an  important 
effect  in  increasing  the  tenacity  developed  by  the  rubber  on 
vulcanization,  the  maximal  breaking  stress  developed  (  1870 
lb.  per  sq.  in.)  being  45  per  cent  greater  than  thnt  de- 
veloped by  the  control  (1270  lb.  per  sq.  in.  I.  The  accelera- 
tor, however,  reduces  the  extensibility.    It  has  the  further 

'  \,rh.  Ruhher.«lluvr.  4.  1020.  420  ,        „    iJMM1  ,„ 

'Cnmpnre  T»  l»*  anil  rtr««lrr.  J.  Nor.  Chem.  I»d  ,  TO.  1920.  12... 
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effect  of  bringing  the  optimum  stress  strain  curve  into  a 

low.  r  positioi          the  paper.  I.  ,,  leing  7'Zt  in  the  presence 

of  the  acceleraNir  and  SOU  m  iis  absence.  This.'  note- 
worthy effects  ot  the  areolcralor,  leading  to  a  lower  but. 
longer  stress-strain  curve,  uiuy  readily  be  seen  by  lompar- 
Curve  K,  Pig.  2,  with  Curve  V,  Fig.  t. 
<  o,iJicnnt  of  \  uhu»<;,ii'o,i  -The  vuleanizafion  coellicient 
at  the  optimum  cure  is  somewhat  reduced  bv  the  accelerator 
(3.72:4.31). 

A'jhi;/ — The  nying  qualities  of  \ulcanizates  prepuied  with 
the  aid  of  the  accelerator  appear  to  be  normal.  They  do 
not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  those  of  the  control 
or  from  those  of  rubber-sulfur  vulcanizatos  in  general  a« 
stu<lie<l  hy  deVries  and  llellendoorn.1  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  this  vigorous  accelerator  leading  to  rapid 
deterioration.  The  curves  move  in  a  normal  manner,  and, 
if  anything,  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  east;  of  the  control. 
In  all  eases  Lb  falls;  }'B  shows  no  serious  falling  off,  and, 
in  cures  short  of  the  optimum,  it  rises. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compart*  the  offcctK  of  piperidine 
piperidyl-dithiocarbamate  with  those  of  other  powerful 
accelerators  for  which  data  have  been  published.  The 
dithioearbaiiiato  prepared  from  piperidine,  when  tested  in 
a  mix  containing  rubber  ami  sulfur  only,  is  by  no  means 
as  powerful  as  t'ranor's  results1  show  the  corresponding 

compound  prepared  from  diraelhvlaniine  to  bo  when  tested 
in  a  mix  containing  zinc  oxide  in  addition  to  rubber  and 
sulfur.  Quite  possibly,  however,  the  piperidine  compound 
would  prove  to  be  similar  to  the  dimethylamino  compound 
in  its  degree  of  activity  if  it  were  tested  in  the  presence  of 
zinc  oxide.  The  results  obtained  with  the  piperidine  com- 
pound in  the  absence  of  zinc  oxide  agnt*  with  the  results 
obtained  by  Crnnor  with  the  dimethylamino  compound  in 
the  presence  of  zinc  oxide  in  the  following  respects:  In 
both  cases  the  accelerator  raises  the  maximal  breaking 
stress  attainable,  and  this  maximum  corresponds  to  a  lower 
stress-strain  curve.  They  differ  in  the  following  respect*: 
(ll  According  to  f.'rnnor's  dnta,  the  dimethylamino  com- 
pound .loos  not  reduce  the  ult  i ma t <-  cloncation  :  (2)  where- 
as the  vulcanization  coefficient  at  the  optimum  cure  is  very 
greatly  reduced  by  the  presence  of  the  dimethylamino  com- 
pound, it  is  reduced  only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent 
by  the  piperidine  compound.  This  lnsj  difference  is  not 
unexpected,  in  view  of  the  mnrh  greater  degree  of  activity 
of  the  former  compound  when  used  in  the  presence  of  zinc 
oxide. 

The  piperidine  salt  has  almost  cnotly  the  same  degree 
>  r.or.  rit. 

•■  Imlia  Kuhhrr  Wo, II.  10MI.  1.17 
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AT    141'    AM.  AT  148' 

of  activity  as  aldehyde  ammonia— sin  accelerator  whirli  lias 
been  extensively  W>ted  in  a  simple  rubber  sulfur  mix  hy 
Twiss  and  Brazier.'  These  authors  give  the  "acceleration 
factor  "  of  aldehyde  ammonia  as  7..').  A  comparison  of  the 
effects  of  the  pipcriilinc  .-ah  and  of  ahlehyde  aminonia 
shows  the  following: 

1—  The  effect  on  the  vulcanization  i  iTn'ient  at  the  optimum 

euro  in  of  the  Mime  order,  u  redact  inn,  but  not  a  very  great  one, 
being  noticeable. 

2 —  The  effect  on  the  position  of  the  stress- strain  curve  and  on 
the  ultimate  elongation  at  the  optimum  run'  i-  similar,  the  curve 
lying  lower  nnd  l.u  being  smaller  rlian  with  the  ei .nl r< d-,  although 
tne  effect  of  ahlehyde  ammonia  m  the-e  respect-  is  not.  unite  so 
marked  as  that  of  the  pipendine  salt 

3—  The  piocrnhnc  salt  appeal's  to  have  a  marked  advantage 
over  aldehyde  ammonia  in  regard  to  the  ten-ile  strength  ot  the 
vulcauizales;  for,  whereas  tin-  former  greatly  enhance"  the  max- 
imal tensile  strength,  the  latter  increiiM.'a  it  only  a  little 

HKXAMt'TIIVLtNtTKTItAMINK.  lftttt  of  Curt  111  these  ex- 
periments hexamcthylcnctetramine  appears  as  only  a  very 
mild  accelerator;  the  rate  of  cure  at  141  being  only  a  little 
more  than  1.5  times  the  rate  slmwn  In  the  control  (sav,  ISO : 
105  120). 

Tenstle  Proprrtin-  The  ultimate  elongation  lLB  )  shown 
by  the  rubber  at  the  optimum  cure  is  increased.  The  curve 
corresponding  to  the  optimum  cure  is  higher  in  the  presence 
than  in  the  absence  of  the  accelerator  by  n  length  of  about 
50  per  cent.  The  most  .striking  effect  of  the  accelerator  on 
the  tensile  properties  is  to  be  in  the  slowness  with 

which  the  tensile  properties  of  the  vulcanizntcs  change  over 
a  rather  wide  range  of  curing  intervals.  The  tensile 
strength,  the  ultimate  elongation,  and,  as  may  be  seen  hy 
a  glance  at  Fig.  ',\.  the  position  of  the  stress-strain  curve, 
change  only  remarkably  slowly.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of 
the  control,  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  time  of  cure 
below  the  optimum  (from  ISO  to  120  min.)  shifts  the  curve 
(Lm)  by  150  per  cent,  a  similar  reduction  (from  120  to  00 
min.)  in  the  case  of  the  mix  containing  hexaniethylonc- 
tetraminc  shifts  the  curve  only  20  per  cent.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  the  addition  of  hexamcthylenctetramiue  to  a 
pure  gum  stock  has  the  effect  of  enabling  the  period  of 
vulcanization  to  be  varied  over  a  comparatively  wide  range 
without  much  change  occurring  in  the  tensile  properties 
of  the  resulting  vnlcanizntcs. 

The  maximal  tensile  strength  developed  is  slightly,  but 
not.  ns  with  piperidine  pipcridyl-dithioearbnmate,  strik- 
ingly, greater  than  that  developed  by  the  control. 

These  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  hexnniethylene- 
tetramine  on  ti  e  tensile  properties  of  rubber  sulfur  vul- 
cani/ates  are  in  general  agreement  with  conclusions  indi- 

•  L"~.  nl 


cated  by  data  published  by  Twiss  and  Howson'  for  the  same 
accelerator.  These  authors,  too,  hud  the  tensile  otreiigtli 
maximum  to  he  Hat.  They  ulso  rind  the  position  of  the 
stress-strain  curve  (indicated  hy  the  length  at  0.5  kg.  per 
s(|.  mm.  I  to  change  more  slowly  iu  the  presence  than  lit 
the  absence  of  the  accelerator;  although  the  difference  is 
not  so  marked  us  in  the  present  experiments.  The  results 
of  Twiss  and  I  low  son  show  hc.xuinethylcnctetnuiiiue  to  b  - 
considerably  nmre  active  in  the  presence  of  zitic  oxide  than 
in  its  ab-eiice,  J  per  cent  in  the  presence  of  zinc  oxide  iiav 
ing  an  acceleration  factor  of  rather  more  than  2.'  They 
als<>  show  that  the  llntncss  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
tensile  strength  maximum  when  the  accelerator  is  usctl  in 
the  absence  ot  ziuc  oxide  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  when  zinc 
oxide  accompanies  the  accelerator. 

I ' itlriiur.tttt' m  <_  oi  flici,  ut — Although  hexamethylcnetctra- 
mine  accelerates  the  rate  at  which  the  optimum  cure  l  as 
judged  by  tensile  properties  I  is  reached,  it  increases  the 
amount  ol  sulfur  in  combination  at  this  cure.  Whether  lh:s 
effeet  is  due  to  the  production  of  an  acetone-insoluble  matt- 
rial  from  the  accelerator  and  sulfur  cannot  he  said. 

A<ji>fj  -The  vuleanizatcs  prepared  with  hexamelhy lent  - 
tetrauune  behave  normally  during  the  aging  period. 

I  itnijHirfioii  u(  lilt  Kffirt-  of  Pijitriiiiiir  Pijitrnliil-il-ilhi  ^ 
carlntmt'tr  it  ml  ]lr.rnmr  thiiU-m-U-!  rti  mnif — The  effect*  of 
these  accelerators  present  a  noteworthy  contrast,  which 
shows  clearly  how  different  properties  may  be  conferred 
upon  rubber  by  the  use  of  different  accelerators. 

1— Where:1.'  the  piperidine  salt  diminishes  the  extensibility  i>f 
the  rubber,  hcxatncthylcncf •  t latninc  increases  it.  Further,  'he 
latter  accelerator  make-  the  rubber  comparatively  ilisen-ilive  to 
change-  in  the  time  of  vulcanization  from  the  time  giving  the 
nptimuru  cure,  whereas  the  former  accelerator  has  no  such  in- 
thience  in  altering  the  sensitiveness  of  the  rubber  to  change  in  the 
vulcanization  peril. d. 

2—  W  hereas  the  piperidine  salt  has  a  marked  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  tensile  strength  developed.  Iiexalliet hylenctetrainine  ha- 
httle  or  no  such  favorable  effect . 

Whereas  n-c  of  the  piperidine  salt,  result"  in  a  reduction 
in  the  vulcanization  coefficient  at  the  optimum  cure,  hexamethvl- 
enetetramiue  result-  in  an  inere.ee. 
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Asn  at  14S' 

THitMMKiiAXii.iriF — A  comparison  of  the  results  for  the 
mix  containing  thiocarbanilidc  with  those  for  the  control 
shows  that,  both  for  vulcanizations  at  141°  and  for  those 
at  148',  the  former  results  are  substantially  similar  to  the 
latter,  as  regards  tensile  properties.    Hence,  with  respect 

•  J  S«.  Chtm.         ]9  <l!»2tVi.  ?s7».  CI.  nl-,  Ttriwand  Tlnuior,  Ibul.,  I3\t. 
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(nuinl  l»v  Twiss  unci  llt,*>.-,»  .,r  in  III.'  |itmnl  <  ip>  nmi  r.t*  in  I.,  m  thr 
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lo  tensile  properties,  thiocurbanilide  is  without  accelerating 
effect.  The  presence  of  thiocarboniiide  in  the  pure  gum 
stock  in  question  lends,  however,  to  some  increase  in  the 
combined  sultur,  the  vulcanization  coefficient  at  the  180- 
miu.  cure  being  raised  lrotn  4.31  to  4.87.  This  is  in  accord 
with  results  of  Krat/.,  Flower  and  Shapiro."  It  is  possible 
that  the  apparent  increase  in  the  vulcanization  coefficient 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  acetone-insoluble  products  as  u 
result  of  interaction  between  sulfur,  thiocurbnnilide  or  its 
decomposition  products,  and,  possibly,  caoutchouc. 
The  thiocurbnnilide  is  without  effect  on  aging. 

Si' MM  Alt Y 

1 —  In  a  simple  rubber-sulfur  mix  pipcridiuc  piperidyl- 
dithioenrbamate  is  a  comparatively  powerful,  and  hexa- 
methylenetctraiiiiiio  a  weak,  accelerator,  1  per  cent  reducing 
the  time  of  optimum  cure  to  one-seventh  and  to  two-thirds, 
respectively,  of  the  time  required  in  the  absence  of  the  ac- 
celerator. 

2 —  These  two  accelerators  present  a  notable  contrast  in 
their  effects  on  the  tensile  properties  of  the  rubber.  The 
piperidine  salt  greatly  enhances  tlie  tensile  strength  which 
can  he  developed;  it  leads  to  a  smaller  ultimate  elongation 
and  a  lower  position  of  the  stress-strain  curve  (strains  as 
ordinate*)  at  the  optimum  cure.  Hexamethylenetetraniine 
enhances  the  tensile  strength  only  a  little;  it  leads  to  a 
trreater  ultimate  elongation  and  a  higher  position  of  the 
stress-strain  curve  at  the  optimum  cure:  it  also  has  the 
effect  of  causing  the  tensile  properties  to  change  with  ex- 


ceptional slowness  with  change  in  the  length  of  the  vul- 
canization period. 

3 —  The  piperidine  salt  reduces  somewhat,  whereas  hexn- 
methylenetetrnmine  increases  somewhat,  the  coefficient  of 
vulcanization  at  the  optimum  cure. 

4—  In  the  absence  of  zinc  oxide,  thiocurbnnilide  is  with- 
out accelerating  effect  on  the  vulcanization,  considered  with 
respect  to  tensile  properties.  It  increases  somewhat  the 
vulcanization  coefficient  at  the  optimum  cure. 

5—  In  an  aging  test  of  7  mo.'  duration,  pure  gum  vul- 
cunizates  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  accelerators  in  ques- 
tion are  found  to  age  normally. 

AoriExni'M.  Vulcanization  tests  which  Mr.  Arnold  II. 
Smith  ha.-  kindly  carried  out  with  material  supplied  by  the 
authors  show  that  the  presence  of  zinc  oxide  increases  the 
accelerating  activity  of  piperidine  piperidvl-dithiocar- 
hamate  very  greatly  over  that  found,  in  the  absence  of  zinc 
oxide,  in  the  experiments  recorded  above.  In  a  mixture 
similar  to  that  Used  above,  but  containing  in  addition  10  per 
cent  of  zinc  oxide,  the  acceleration  factor  for  1  per  cent  of 
the  piperidine  compound  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  200;  1 
niin-.  heating  at  141  giving  an  over-cure,  and  a  good  cure 
being  obtainable  bv  4  min-.  heating  at  a  temperature  as  low 
as  105    I  3  lb.  steam  I. ' 

'  It  i*  i>mti*>*cfl  to  record  more  fully  the  datn  relative*  to  these  teats 
in  t  hr  Corjrsptmdencc  column  of  n  !*urori*dirifc  Issue  of  Tin*  JnmvvL. 


LABORATORY  AND  PLANT 


A  Combined  Extractor,  Reflux  Condenser,  Still  and  Autoclave" 

By  Alfred  T.  Shohl  and  Mathilde  L.  Koch 

Ueiartuent  or  CntUK  it.  Hy<;ii;ne.  School  ok  Hygiene  and  l'l  BMC  Health, 

to  accummodatu 


A  good  extraction  apparatus  to  accommodate  large 
amounts  of  material  at  a  charge,  an  apparatus  to  make 
absolute  alcohol,  and  an  autoclave  were  needed  in  the  labora- 
tory. Because  of  limited  hinds  available  a  single  piece  ot 
apparatus  was  designed  to  meet  these  needs.  In  use  it 
proved  to  be  not  only  more  economical,  but  also  more  effi- 
cient in  several  respects  than  any  available  apparatus. 

It  is  a  modification  of  an  ordinary  autoclave  such  as  is 
used  in  sterilizing  under  pressure.  A  glass  tube  gage  which 
is  added  shows  the  level  of  the  contained  fluid  and  has  a 
charging  funnel  and  a  draw-off  spigot.  The  autoclave  is 
converted  into  a  relluxing  or  extraction  apparatus  by  un- 
screwing the  blow-off  valve  and  inserting  the  upright  con- 
denser. The  condenser  is  of  such  a  type  that,  by  changing 
its  position,  it  may  be  converted  into  a  condenser  for  a  still. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  six  ports:  ( 1  I  The  main  body 
with  lid.  (2)  extraction  trays,  |3)  autoclave  attachment, 
(4)  a  special  fitting  or  stuffing  box,  (.">)  a  connecting  lube, 
and  (6)  a  condenser  with  stand. 

The  main  body  I  Fig.  1|  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a 
riveted  copper  cylinder  to  which  is  soldered  a  seamless  cop- 
per bottom.  A  glass  tube  gage  connects  to  the  Ixxly  above 
and  below  through  two  3-way  stopcocks.  A  anil  H.  and  al><» 
above  with  a  charging  tunnel,  (',  ami  below  with  a  draw- 
off  spiKot,  1).  Thus  thud  can  be  drawn  off  and  fresh  fluid 
added  while  the  apparatus  is  in  operation.  The  inner  sur 
race  of  t(„,  lnnjn  i„„]v  js  hnavily  tinned.  Connecting  with 
ITn  .  J,„  «n,i  .      (man.  130. 

llr,.,vr,t  AlW.I  J".  I'JJl 
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the  I'ottoiu  -entrance  of  the  suite  Is  a  tinned  tulie.  1".  tent 
to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  so  that  the  contained  liquid 
may  lie  syphoned  off.  Near  the  top  are  riveted  three  right- 
m.gled  strips  of  metal.  F,  0.5  in.  wide  anil  projecting  0.5 


P55 

Fi*Zl 


MS-HS 


in.  from  the  side.  These  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plcne 
and  equidistant  and  are  the  supports  for  ('■<■  .-•  *  action 
trays. 

The  extraction  trays  I  Fig.  2)  contain  the  m  i  <■  '  to  be 
extracted.    They  mill  be  cither  cylindrical   •  nped, 
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and  arc  made  of  wire  mesh  or  of  tinned  metal  perforated 
with  numerous  small  boles.  The  size  of  the  holes  depends 
on  the.  nature  of  the  material  to  be  extracted.  Three  strips 
of  metal  converge  from  the  upper  edge  to  the  center,  ami 
at  the  union  then-  is  a  knob  which  serves  both  as  a  handle 
to  pick  up  the  tray  ami  as  a  spreader  to  distribute  the 
extracting  fluid  as  it  drops  from  the  condenser. 

The  lid  of  the  apparatus  is  of  cast  brass.  Tins  lid  is 
seated  on  the  cast  brass  ring  which  forms  the  top  of  the 
main  body  by  means  of  a  ground  joint.  It  is  held  in  place 
by  six  toggle  bolts  with  wing  nuts.  There  are  two  threaded 
holes  through  the  lid.  The  central  hole  carries  the  auto- 
clave attachment.    The  other  is  provided  for  a  thermometer. 

The  autoclave  attachment  ( Fig.  3  .1  consists  of  a  blow  - 
off  valve,  (J.  which  screws  into  bole  O,  and  also,  attached 
by  right-angle  side  arms  to  the  central  tube  carrying  the 
blow-off  valve,  a  safety  valve.  11,  and  a  pressure  sage.  I.  A 
si-e<  ial  lining  or  stuffing  fox  <  Fig.  4i,  with  ground  joint.  „t 
the  same  size  and  thread  a>  the  blow-off  valve,  ran  be  screwed 
in  place  of  the  blow-off  valve  when  the  appaiat  is  is  used 
as  an  extractor,  still,  or  retlux  coudet.ser.  The  ground  joint, 
J,  of  Fig.  4  i-  tapered  and  is  female.  Into  this  nut  tits 
a  connecting  tube.  This  connecting  tube  I,  Fig.  5)  is  of 
brass,  lined  with. block  tin.  Il  has  a  ground  male  lapcr 
joint,  K,  at  one  end  and  a  ground  female  taper  joint.  L.  at 
the  other,  so  that" below  it  connects  with  the  main  body  of 
the  apparatus  and  above  with  the  condenser. 

The  condenser  ( Fig.  (i)  is  a  block-tiu.  coiled  pipe  sur- 
rounded by  a  copper  cylinder  water  jacket.  One  end  of 
the  pipe.  M,  extends  a  short  distance  below  the  condenser, 
while  the  other  end.  X.  extends  above  the  condenser  in  a 
rough  semicircle.    Both  ends  are  tapered  male  ends.  The 


water  jacket  tits  into  a  stand  made  of  two  bands  of  strap 
iron  held  together  by  and  resting  on  three  legs.  The  heat- 
ing is  Accomplished  by  gas  or  by  an  electric  hot  plate. 

When  the  static)  supporting  the  condenser  is  placed  upon 
the  lid  of  the  main  body,  the  legs  of  the  stand  interlock 
their  feet  with  three  of  the  wing  nut  clamps  and  thus  hold 
the  condenser  in  position.  Hy  inserting  tube  (Fig-  5), 
that  is.  lining  K  into  ,1  and  1,  into  M,  the  apparatus  is  in 
position  to  be  used  as  an  extractor  or  as  a  reflux  condenser. 

When  the  condenser  stand  rests  Ix-side  the  apparatus  with 
the  upper  end  of  the  condensing  tube  X  fitted  into  the 
tapering  joint  J,  the  apparatus  is  in  position  to  be  used 
as  n  still. 

When  the  blow-off  valve  fi  is  screwed  into  hole  O,  the 
apparatus  is  ready  for  use  as  an  autoclave. 

The  apparatus  is  most  satisfactory  for  the  extraction  of 
material  either  in  the  dry,  powdered  state  or  in  the  fresh, 
moist  state,  with  the  different  fat  solvents  or  with  water. 
Without  removing  or  disturbing  the  material,  the  solvent 
can  be  drawn  off  and  fresh  solvent  added  for  rccxt  rait  ion. 
Then  without  cooling  the  extract  can  be  concentrated  and 
the  .solvent  recovered  by  distillation.  Absolute  alcohol  can 
be  made  from  ordinary  alcohol  by  rellu-  iug  the  alcohol  over 
lime,  and  the  absolute  alcohol  can  then  be  distilled  without 
exposure  to  the  air.  Kxtraclion  or  distillation  can  be  con- 
ducted under  either  positive  or  negative  pressure. 

The  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are  that  it  is  easily 
set  up  and  readily  transported;  it  is  easy  to  clean,  and, 
above  all.  simple  to  operate.  Its  greatest  value  is  that  it 
allows  a  combination  of  procedures  such  as  refluxing  and 
distilling,  or  extracting  and  distilling,  in  a  single  piece  of 
apparatus. 


Radiation  Effects  in  Thermometry 

By  Clark  S.  Robinson] 
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A  thermometer,  pyrometer,  or  other  temperature  measur- 
ing device,  when  inserted  in  a  gas  ffcr  the  purpose  of  meas- 
uring its  temperature,  does  not,  except  under  unusual  con- 
ditions, record  the  true  gas  temperature,  and  the  deviation 
may,  in  cases  of  high  temperature,  amount  to  several  hun- 
dred degrees,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  may  be  as 
much  as  ten  or  more  degrees. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  heat  is  transmitted  by  radia- 
tion in  a  similar  manner  to  light,  and  that  it  can  be  rejected, 
refracted,  and  absorbed.  That  different  substances  have 
different  radiating  as  well  as  different  absorbing  powers 
has  also  been  known,  and  as  early  as  1814  Dr.  William 
Charles  Wells*  performed  many  interesting  experiments  on 
these  phenomena.  However,  while  the  effects  of  radiation 
on  thermometer  and  pyrometer  measurements  of  gas  tem- 
peratures have  been  well  known  by  physicists,  it  has  no; 
been  common  knowledge  that  thermometer  or  pyrometer 
measurements  are  subject  to  such  deviations.  Thousands 
of  tests  on  furnaces,  boilers,  and  the  like  have  been  mode 
by  engineers,  in  which  gas  temperature  have  been  measured 
by  the  usual  means,  and  furnace  efficiencies  calculated, 
when  the  temperatures  thus  measured  may  have  been  far 
from  the  fact.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  explain 
how  true  gas  temperatures  may  be  calculated,  and  to  give 
the  results  of  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Goodman 
Motlelsou  in  connection  with  his  thesis  on  tins  subject  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Ti-cluaKogy  during  the  pits! 
vear. 

'  Rcc  lve-1  June  C4.  1021 

•An  Kssaj  uu  Pew.  London.  1014. 


Thr  Calculation  or  Thue  Gas  Temperatures 
A  thermometer  or  other  temperature  measuring  instru- 
ment, when  introduced  into  a  gas,  tends  to  approach  the 
temperature  of  the  gas.  In  order  to  do  this  it  must  re- 
ceive heat,  if  the  gas  is  at  a  higher  temperature,  or  it  must 
lose  heat,  it'  the  gas  is  at  a  lower  temperature.  This  flow 
of  beat  to  or  from  the  thermometer  occurs  in  two  ways,  by 
conduction  and  convection  between  the  gas  and  the  ther- 
mometer, ami  by  radiation  between  the  thermometer  and 
the  surroundings,  usually  the  walls  of  the  chamber  or  flue. 
Imagine,  tor  instance,  a  tube  in  a  fire-tube  boiler,  through 
which  hot  furnace  gases  are  passing,  giving  up  part  of 
their  hint  to  the  cooler  walls  of  the  tube.  A  pyrometer 
inserted  in  the  tube,  if  at  the  gas  temperature,  would  radi- 
ate heat  to  the  cooler  tube,  which  would  lower  the  thermom- 
eter temperature.  Heat  would  then  How  into  it  from  the 
gas.  and  when  equilibrium  was  reached  the  pyrometer 
would  be  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  below  gas  tempera- 
ture, yet  sufficiently  above  tube  temperature,  so  that  its 
h>~s  of  heat  by  radiation  to  the  tube  would  just  compensate 
for  the  heat  gained  by  conduction  from  the  gas. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  thermometer  insertcsl  in  the  air 
1  etweei i  the  tulcs  of  a  steam  coil  heater  for  air.  where  the 
healing  Miles  are  hotter  than  the  air,  would  indicate  a 
temperature  tetvveen  that  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  hot 
Mtrfaees.  the  thermometer  reading  too  high  where  in  the 
former  ease  it  would  read  loo  low. 

The  rate  of  flow  of  heat  by  conduction  from  the  gas  to 
the  thermometer  can  be  expressed  by  the  equation 
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where  -  =  heat  flow  per  unit  time 

hr  =•  coefficient  of  heat  transfer  by  conduction,  expressed 
in  suitable  units,  such  as  Btu.  per  rF  temperature 
differonc?  between  go*  and  thermometer  per  hr. 

T  =  air  temperature,  in  "V.  abs. 

t,  =  thermometer  temperature,  in  T.  abs. 

A«=area  of  surface  thermometer  through  which  heat  is 
flowing. 

The  rate  of  flow  of  heat  by  radiation  from  the  thermom- 
eter to  the  surrounding  walls  enn  be  expressed  by  the 
equation  (in  English  units) 

<U.X«.uaxA  [(-;;,)'    QJ]  (2) 

where  It,  =  black  body  coefficient  of  material  from  which  ther- 
mometer is  made. 
(„  =  temperature  of  surrounding  wall-,  in  F.  ab.». 
At  equilibrium  Equations  1  and  2  are  equal.  Therefore, 

^(T-(^H.XO,f,,x[(^)'    (^y]  (3) 

From  this  e<|uation  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  true  gas 
temperature,  T,  from  the  thermometer  reading  t,,  if  the 
values  of  'if,  Kr,  and      are  known. 

The  heat  transfer  coefficient,  hc,  can  he  calculated  from 
the  Iteekett  equation'  when  the  gas  is  moving  under  forced 
drnft: 

0.44  V»T'  K>  (m -0.0*1) 

M*'(ra -0.027)  W 
where  h.  =  B.t.u.  .  hr./fq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  «-F.  difTcrence 
V  =  lbs.  of  gtv/sq.  ft .  of  cross  sect  ion  of  gas  paw.  tec. 
T  =  temperature  of  gas  in  CF.  abs. 
Cp«  specific  heat  of  gas  at  cutest  ant  pressure 
m  -  mean  hydraulic  radius  of  the  gas  passage  id  ft. 
M  •molecular  weight  of  the  gas 

When  the  gas  is  moving  under  convection  currents  only. 
Equation  6  is  to  be  used. 

The  black  body  coefficient  (K«)  for  a  number  of  sub- 
stances are  given  approximately  in  the  following  table: 

Substance.  li 

Absolute  black  boiljr   l.o 

Ulalily  osidlsed  Iron   o.uo 

PoTlabed  copper  OilTtoO.10 

Oxldlx<-d  copper    0.70 

Mrniel  metal   n.Ort 

Oold.  polished    o.nr. 

.Silver,  pnlLbed   0  0.1 

Nlckef.  poliahed    o  .tr, 

Platinum   0.^4 

GIojw    0.1KI 

For  the  wall  temperature,  tKr  when  tlie  walls  are  incan- 
descent, the  optical  pyrometer  may  be  used,  or,  for  lower 
temperatures,  thermocouples  may  be  immersed  in  the  wall 
surface.  Where  the  wall  temperature  cannot  be  measured, 
another  method,  to  he  described  below,  may  be  u»ed. 
Examples 

The  following  data  were  taken  with  a  small  electric 
furnace,  2-in.  inside  diameter,  with  the  walls  heated  to  ap- 
proximately 725'"' C,  as  measured  by  an  optical  pyrometer. 
Thermometers  were  suspended  just  at  the  level  of  the  open 
top  of  the  furnace.  Three  thermometers  were  used,  all  of 
the  usual  nicrcury-lnglass  laboratory  type,  and  calibrated 
against  each  other.  One  of  these  was  used  as  such,  while 
the  second  had  the  bulb  covered  with  a  tightly  tittinsr,  pol- 
ished silver  shield,  and  the  third  was  shielded  with  polished 
copper. 

The  following  readings  were  made: 
■  M   I   T.  The.!.  1020. 


I'S'SilltL  DHL 

•  r 

urn 
-■i;.-. 

2<;.-. 
..  ,, 

Aver,  llijl  fl 


Sn.vi.K 
■  c 
lr.s 

163 

l.i- 
i.-.s 

l»Mi 

LSI 
l»i-J 
HI.-, 

\>a 

1«!L' 


Col-IICKSnmj> 

■" 1 '• 

171) 
is.% 
lh.-i 
IS  "J 
1HI 
1*4 
ITS 
IS'J 
177 
180 

1M  S 


Kll. LI 

Any  motion  of  the  air  about  the  thermometers  was  due 
in  this  case  to  convection  currents  alone. 

(.'ailing  ft  the  temperature  of  the  unshielded  thermometer, 
and  t,  that  of  the  one  with  the  silver  shield.  Equation  3 
may  be  written  for  each  a»  follows: 

(T-oA^K.xo.i«a[(l;;)),-(^y] 

0--.)',  =  H.'«»l^[(^V-(,i)1 

Eliminating  f,r  and  solving  fur  T 


i: 


The  value  for  mav  he  calculated  from  the  formula 
(English  Units! 


(0) 


which  i»  for  u>e  when  the  flow  of  gas  by  a  surface  is  due 
to  convection  currents  only.  Equation  4  being  used  for 
forced  draft.  In  this  case  Af  is  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  hot  walls  and  the  thermometers,  and  must 
be  calculated  for  each  one  separately.  Under  the  conditions, 
Equation  5  must  be  rewritten,  using  hct  for  the  value  of  hc 
for  the  unshielded  thermometer  and  he,  for  the  silver 
shielded  one. 

.  U'X01ti2[(4)'-(^)1XH?^-^ 
I  -  i. 


Ii 


R.-0.03,  R.-090.    f(-261.6T.-9«;i0  F.  abs..f.=r 

1C1  3°  0.-783*  F  abs. 

(723-201  i.)Xl  S 

K,  -  0.7  +  — -   2.9 

•t  *  .i 


(72.-. 

h~  =  0.7  +  -  


■  n;i.:t)xi.s 


375 


3.4 


0.03 


T  = 


tl.OHXO.lia  |(9.<;:i)'-(7  S3)<|  ~  ---X9"3X2  9-783X3.4 


090 

T-772'  F.  abs  -l.V>*  t\ 

It  w<ll  he  noted  that  the  *ih<r  thermometer  under  these 
conditions  read  Of.  too  luoh,  uhile  the  plain  ;//ti»  one  read 
107  C.  too  luiih.  The  copper  covered  thermometer  gave  an 
intermediate  reading,  since  its  value  of  11,  is  between  that 
of  silver  and  glass,  that  is,  0.07  to  0.10. 

Another  experiment  was  made  with  the  same  electric 
furnace  to  show  the  effect  of  various  shields  lor  thermom- 
eters. 
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The  shields  were  then  removed.  giving  the  following 
readings,  the  thermometers  remaining  in  practically  the 
same  positions  us  before. 

2:m  2S2  272 


•.'77 
•J  M 
2s  I 
Ml 


■"Ml 

283 


gso 

-.".tit 

2-j:: 


2113 


Aver,  JM  2U1  2Ml  265 

The  following  data  were  obtained  in  u  heated  galvanized 
pipe  12  in.  in  diameier,  t  hrough  which  a  war  in  mixture  of 
nir  and  humer  gases  was  passing  at  the  rate  of  2. It  Ids.  per 
8<j.  ft.  of  cross  section  ill'  (he  pipe  pec  M-i-nlid. 

Sllvi-r  thermometer  123',  12*1  ,  124'  C.  As.t.  -  124"  f. 
Wain  thermometer  =  152  .  I.'.o  ,  143'  C.  Aver.  =  l.V»«  c. 
Using  Equation  4.  hr  was  found  to  he  :s.O  in  Kudi-h  unit.-. 
O44x(2..t)'"X(7l.r<)"tXO.24X(0  25-0.ilsl) 
<30)*lX(0.2Ji -0.027) 
using  for  T  the  value  715  obtained  Irom  the  rending  ><■  the 
silver  Ihermonieter  as  being  near  the  true  temperature,  a 
small  error  in  this  temperature  being  i n -1 1 - i! .  Using 
K<l  nation  5, 

„iW    „  ,,,  T/l-'i  •  1  >    i-.-x.    /12oXl>--4'.'2V|  no; 

••  <7«2-;i*.)'- 

T  =  

Mil.. 

 X3.0-3.O 

i  mi) 

T  =  7I2  I    al»  =  122  <" 
In  thi*  f  ilm;  lh<  mili  ar  thnwim  <<  r  rruil  ,"'  V.  hl'ih, 
unit  tin  nlii*x  f.i/t  .'>>    tu<,  liiui:. 

Two  thermometers,  one  silver  and  the  other  plain,  were 
inserted  in  the  intake  manifold  of  a  gasoline  engine  whose 
intake  ga.ses  had  been  previously  heated,  and  which  were 
moving  at  a  high  velocity,  7.5  lbs.  per  ft.  per  see.  ladcr 
these  conditions,  the  value  of  h,.  was  great  enough  marly  to 
overcome  the  e fleet  of  radiation,  ami  the  two  1  he;  niojitele;  - 
read  the  same  at  tiO  C. 

Tests  were  made  in  a  galvanized  iion  pipe  7  in.  in  diam- 
eter, in  which  burner  ease-  containing  some  sulfur  dioxide 
were  flowing  at  the  rate  of  0.125  lbs.  per  »\.  ft.  per  we. 


The  silver  became  tarnished  during  the  test,  and  its  reading 
fell  off  somewhat,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Silver   2',<J    2'J2    2'.Ni    2t'2    2!>3    2.1(1    2."3    251     24s  V 


Plain 

1  Ufferi m  <■ 


27C.  277  27s  27s  27  s  247  24.'.  24:1  241  L. 
1«      15      12      14       13        !>        »        >        '  ''. 


The  tarnished  silver  was  llieu  eoiiipured  in  a  heated  ptl>e 

with  a  Ihermomeler  shielded  with  polished  monel  metal. 

Turui-licil  silver  1*>    lss    ls.l    is.-,    is7    l-U    Is;.  v.*'i 

A venme  ^  lss>(_'. 
Muliel   metal       .  ...IS.)      IV,     ISO     170     17'J     1S2      is.",  lsy 

I-:.lli|AKf«is'""  .  .  .,Vl'.'.'.  .27.1    274     2S0    27s    27s    2*5    2s7  2ss 
Average  =  SS1*C. 

The  silver  shield  wa»  then  polished  and  compared  again 

with  monel  metal,  the  gas  velocity  having  changed. 

l'olls  I  siU-<r   174     17:.     1  77     17s    |77    17s     Ho  lnu 

Average  —  173°C. 
M-mel  an  lul   l»3     1M>    2(M    2o4     2n-4     2<"3    2ol  goi 

Avrrai;,-  -  SWS'l*. 
W  illi  k'lus.  2S3    gsj    2SJ    277    20O    2-2    2S7  2S7 

Av.rajie  =  2S4'C. 

4'()N<  l.t  sio.ss 

1-  Thermometers  tor  measuring  ga.s  temperatures  must 
have  their  reading  >  oinvted  for  the  efiect  of  radiation  to 
the  surroundings. 

2-  For  measurements  |KTinittii)g  small  errors,  a  silver 
shield  will  m\e  fairly  close  approximations  if  uncorrected. 
U  I-  necessary,  however,  to  correct  the  silver  thermometer 
reading  in  order  to  iret  accurate  temperatures. 

•>  For  corrosive  gases  monel  metal  can  be  used  in  place 
of  silver,  but  the  reading  should  be  corrected  except  for 
very  approximate  work. 

!  Where  ens  is  mourn:  at  very  high  velocity,  any  ther- 
mometer will  read  [>i aciicaliy  the  true  temperature,  the 
large  deviations  occurring  where  the  ga.s  velocities  are  very 
low. 

5  Thermometers  will  read  true  gas  temperature  exactly 
only  when  the  surroim  ling  walls  are  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  gas. 

IllULIoc.lJAIMlY 

H.  ui'v  A.  Uazeii.  ••Therroometer  Kxp»»ure."  V.  S.  Aruiv.  Si^ual 

Cnn>s 

I.  i-  rhatelier.  "  Hlu'Si  T'  iii|"  ruture  M.n«nrernen.«  " 
Sieliuii.-i/.  •  ltinll;iil«.ii.  l.iiihl.  ami  Illuiultmllnii." 
Tvmlnll   '■  lt'  in  n  M.»le  of  Motion  " 

W.  <V  •  An  l'~s:n  „„  I>ew." 

\V   K    I..  .M-.  -  Clietiil.  ;il  KnijIiieerliiB  N.i.e«  " 
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The  Chemistry  of  Aeenaphthene  and  Its  Derivatives1" 

By  Dorothy  A.  Hahn  and  Harriet  E.  Holmes 

Mi.  HoI  Tom;  Col  l  i;.. r.  S.n  ni  Hai.-.  i  y,  Massa.  hi  si  (  i  s 


I'he  |uir|»is,-  of  this  pajM-r  is  to  present  an  outline  of  the 
chemistry  of  aeeiiaphlheue.  ueeompauied  by  a  fairly  com- 
plete hibliography  of  the  sultstano'.  •  Sneh  an  outline  has 
not  as  yel  U«eii  allemplt il,  ami  it  stems  desirable  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  may  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  many 
gaps  which  exist  in  the  chemistry  of  this  very  interesting 
substance  and  thus  may  lead  to  a  thorough  and  systematic 
Investigation  of  its  derivatives.  In  this  connection  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  within  recent  jears  methods  for  sep- 
arating aeenaphthene  from  coal  tar  have  bi-en  perfected 
so  that  It  Is  no  longer  the  rare  and  expensive  preparation 
which  it  was  when  the  first  systematic  investigation  of  Its 
derivatives  was  undertaken  by  C.  Graebe^  and  his  co- 

•  Ken-ivml  Jnr,e  20.  1921 

•  Tim  «i.rk  r.-t  rft»fni"l  in  111*1  ronijuUti.-n  at  thi*  nLntenal  »to>  ii«>uo  in 
i  »rlml  liilliluwnl  nl  U.<'  n-MiiirefiH'iu*  fur  lli«  J'tii.'  ..(  M  A  m  Mr  Hulyntc 
l  i ill,  jfr       Arkn.iwlrtlt-nirnt  must  br-  miuli-  !■>  l>r  <l   C   H-ili  y,  Dir.  rior 

I »k>Iii»'  Ft"-— ofh  at  tin'  H<  -••.i.  t.  l^Uir»<<>n<-s  ..f  'I lie  !4iWtt  r'inni>.iiy.  lor 

tin;  STim;.  s*  M  it]  Ihtit  *iii  h  ti  MUInru!ir\  trnKliI        "\  Mtlui'  lit  llun  Inn,'. 

>t'.  (IriiiU'.  Hit.  to  i|SN7l,  1157;  C  Orm  t»  mil  E  Ulfller,  Btr.,  1$ 
ISiJ'Ji.  f,.',2;  .4nn  .  37A  ils'.3..  12;  V  Ci.wl*  and  .1  Ji-.nnor,  ,\un  .  100  iisnr,.' 

1«5:  C.  Qradia,  .(•..,  .  317  (IW3>, ;;. 


workers  in  Germany  ami  by  T.  Ewan  and  J.  B.  Cohen1  at 
about  the  same  time  in  Kngland.  The  research  initiated  by 
these'  men  was  neglected  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  when 
F.  Sachs  and  G.  Mosebach'J  enteretl  the  field  with  the 
avowed  purimse  of  systematically  tilling  iu  the  gaps  In  the 
chemistry  of  aeenaphthene.  These  Investigators  point  out 
In  the  Introduction  to  their  second  pajier  that  the  extreme 
meagerness  of  the  information  which  exists  In  regard  to  the 
chemistry  of  aeenaphthene  is  very  surprising  lu  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  chemistry  of  napllialene.  to  which  it  is  so 
closely  related,  has  I  een  brought  to  a  state  of  dnzxling  com- 
pleteness. The  very  fact  that  so  many  derivatives  of  naph- 
thalene have  been  prepared  and  their  constitution  exactly 
determined  is.  however,  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
future  development  of  accnaphthoiie  chemistry-  Tills  fact 
will  lie  referred  to  again  later  in  this  putter,  but  at  the 
present  lime  il  neisl  only  W  iMilnted  out  that  by  the  appll- 

•J   O.r:  .  M    ls*o.  378. 

■«.r.4j.!!.lO).2473;  44  0911  .  2s".2 
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cation  nf  a  method  develo|>ed  by  tiraehe1  in  1IJ03.  derivatives 
of  utvmiphtheno  may  be  readily  transformed  Into  the  eor- 
i,  s| muling  derivative*  of  naphthalene,  thus  affording  a 
(linrt  ami  easy  method  for  the  definite  Identification  of 
new  compounds. 

Tho  pruclicul  us|iects  of  the  chemistry  of  aeennphtbene 
hnvo  also  been  emphasized  by  Sachs  and  Mosebach,  who 
call  attention  to  tho  fact  that  the  recent  discovery  of  such 
wilualle  dve*  as  film  Scarlet  ('•'  Thioin.ligo  Scarlet  •_•<;,-• 
and  Cilia  Ued  It'  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  tlie  sub- 
stitutioii  products  of  aeenaplithene  Increasingly  desirable. 
Unfortunately  the  task  which  Sachs  and  Mosebach  set  for 
themselves  has  only  been  begun,  and  the  investigation  even 
of  those  substances  which  have  been  described  has  not  been 
comtileted. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  this  Held  offers  consid- 
erable attraction  for  research  since  the  orientation  of  new 
derivatives  may  be  readily  elucidated  and  since  nccnnph- 
ilieiie  itself  is  now  available  in  the  I'nlted  States.1  The 
present  article  aims  to  present  the  chemistry  of  the  hydro- 
carbon  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  many  gaps 
which  exist  in  the  literature  relating  to  aeenaplithene  and 
its  derivatives  in  the  hope  that  a  realization  of  the  vast 
amount  of  work  slill  to  be  done  may  stimulate  American 
chemists  tu  further  research  in  Ibis  Held. 

OmjNE  of  Treatment  of  Supject 

Tin-  various  tophs  to  be  considered  will  be  arranged  In 
the  foilounig  order:  The  discovery  of  aeenaphthene  and 
i;s  relation  to  a<  cnaphth.v  lone  will  first  1.-  d<  srril  ist.  The 
hydrogenutioii,  pyrogenic  syntheses,  the  thermo-  and  photo- 
chemical transformations  of  the  sul  stance,  and  Its  vario  is 
addition  products  will  then  be  reviewed  briefly.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  few  general  remarks  In  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution or  acenapiithene.  acenaphthylene,  and  some  of 
the  more  important  oxidation  products  which  have  been 
obtained  from  these  substances.  The  i>ossibilities  of  Isomer- 
ism among  the  substitution  products  of  nconaphthcue  will 
bo  considered,  together  with  methods  for  identifying  the 
different  compounds  according  to  the  general  method  devel- 
oiNtl  by  tiraebe.  A  sjstemutle  study  of  the  halogen,  nltro, 
amino,  hydroxy,  and  sulfonic  acid  derivatives  of  aeenapli- 
thene will  follow.  Finally  n  careful  analysis  of  methods 
of  oxidation  and  a  systematic  review  of  the  various  prod- 
ucts of  oxidation  will  be  attempted.  The  chemical  prop- 
erties and  commercial  applications  of  these  substances  will 
be  considered  in  some  detail,  and  in  all  cases  where  patents 
have  been  Issued  the  fact  will  be  noted.  In  this  connection 
n<  ki  o.vledgmcnt  must  le  made  to  The  Harn  tt  Company  tor 
th"ir  courtesy  in  allowing  the  use  of  abstracts  covering  all 
patents  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

Methods  have  been  developed  for  the  synthesis  of  sul)- 
stituted  acenaphthenes  «  but  the  products  which  have  been 
obtained  in  this  way  will  not  be  considered  in  the  present 
survey  of  the  chemistry  of  aeenaphthene. 

PlSlOVKRV     or     ACESAPllTHE!**     AND       Its     RELATION  TO 
ACKNAPIITIIYLENE 

< 

Aeenaplithene,  C„H,.,  was  discovered  by  Herthelot,  who 

1  Ann.,  J17  (1903).  77 

2Citm  Starlet  O,  Ba»lnr  rbooiiwhi-n  Fab-ik,  D.K.I*..  -IVi.377. 
3  Tliiolndiico  watlM  2G,  Kalkt  and  Co, 
lCit«  Itwl  K,  M  L  B 

5  An-naphthriw  may  bo  .btnin.d  in  »mnil  lulu  lur  n-x-arcli  purvuwi  l>) 
application  to  the  Hi-eearch  1).  'puriiuriil  <A  The  Barn-It  ('..iiipuiiy. 

lit'muparr  C  Or...  be.  "The  S>  fith.-«ii.  of  Sutv.titut.-d  .V.•n.■.,•htvl.■■l.1.•■ 
An»  ,  ,»7  (1003).  77;  K.  th-thkr.  .1...,  369  (19.J9I.  !."7,  IHI.  M  I  r.-und  and 
K.  Kliu.rh.-r,  "Syntb-aia  ut  th-  Iliirri.  r  lti.liii,di..n.>,"  .inn  ,  373  t<>ll»l .  291; 
i99  Ilul3i,  1*2,  4oa  (I9l3i.  51 .  {'.  (inn  Lc,  .!«»..  j»7  U913I.  77. 


sun  ceded  in  isolating  it  from  con  I  tar.'  and  who  also 
prepared  it  by  the  action  of  acetylene  upon  naphthalene 
at  lb.-  red  beat/  The  formula  determined  by  Uerlhclot  was 
luter  verified  by  C.  tiraebe*  as  a  result  of  va|ior  density 
determinations.  Further  investigation  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  substance  by  llerthelot  uud  llardy  led  to  its  synthesis 
by  heating  etbyltiaphtbuleue  at  red  heiit.'  The  pioneer 
work  of  these  earlier  investigators  was  confirmed  by  that 
oi  A.  Hehr  and  W.  A.  van  Dorp,'  who  also  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  definite  relationship  between  this  hydrocarbon 
and  a  very  closely  related,  but  less  saturated  compound. 
C,,II,  which  they  called  acenaphthylene.  The  discovery  of 
the  latter  substance  led  to  a  number  of  experiments  which 
involved  the  hydrogenatlon  und  halogenation  of  both  hydro- 
carbons, and  which  were  made  the  subject  of  iuvestlgatlou 
ly  M.  lUuin.iithal."  by  K.  Bamberger  and  W.  I.oiller.1  and 
by  c.  I.iel  ermauu  and  I..  Spiegel."  This  work  was.  how- 
ever, of  very  little  importance,  except  in  so  far  as  It  tended 
to  establish  somewhat  more  definitely  the  relationship  be- 
tween aeenaplithene  anil  acenaphthylene,  since  the  com- 
pounds which  were  prepared  In  this  way  were  not  always 
pure  chondral  individuals  and,  even  In  cases  where  they 
were,  their  exact  constitution  was  not  established. 

The  first  really  systematic  and  exact  work  on  aeenaph- 
thene was  that  of  tiraebe  and  his  co-workers.  These  In- 
vestigations will  be  reviewed  In  some  detail,  but  before 
proceeding  to  their  consideration  the  fact  should  be  noted 
that  Interest  In  the  hydrogenatlon*  and  In  the  pyrogenic 
syntheses"  of  aeenaphthene  have  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  Indeed  photo-  and  thermocbemical  changes 
have  coin,-  iVtluitely  to  be  recognized  as  playing  an  ex- 
!ivm<l>  Important  role  In  the  chemistry  of  uceuupbtheiio. 
Tin-  extended  investigations  of  Dziewonski  and  his  co- 
workers can  only  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.11 

The  separation  of  chemically  pure  aeenaphthene  from 
coal  tar  presented  many  experimental  dilliculties,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  hydrocarbon  possesses  the  power  of 
forming  addition  products  with  an  unusually  large  number 
of  other  eomiMiunds.  This  pro]>erty  seems  to  extend  to  nt 
least  some  of  ils  derivatives,  with  the  result  that  unstable 
ituniioumis  or  etit exile  mixtures  arise.  Since  these  sub- 
stanivs  frequently  jKissess  more  or  less  constant  melting 
poiuts  and  boiling  points  their  formation  Is  often  confus- 
ing and  harassing  to  the  investigator.  In  certain  instances, 
however,  as  In  the  case  of  the  picrates,  such  addition  prod- 
ucts may  be  utilized  for  the  separation  or  identification  of 
the  hydrocarlH.n  in  question.  The  extent  to  which  Inves- 
tlgat'.on*  along  these  lines  have  been  carried  can  only  tie 
indicated. '- 

1  J.,hr,*Ur,  1867,  .vu. 

2  BM  »-•.-  rhim  .  «  ItStiS).  SV: 
:i  Brr  ,  %  (1S<2|,  t& 

4  f*ij/   .^r.  rh.m.  |1*I  t8  !ls7J,i.  231. 

.•>  Btr.,  6  HK73).  7.j3 

II  btr  ,  7  (1S7^:..  1002 

7  B.r.,  to  3073:  21  ll**»>.  K3». 

Stfrr..  11  (18*11.  779 

(1  P.  SabatM-r,  BuUmc.  r*n«.  13]  1J  iWOl!.  1510,  671,  07S;  r.i»mpc.  rriui. 
lit  11H01-.  12H;  M.  J'»d..«  and  W.  fabric.  Aid.  arcad.  tmrti.  |3J  17  U"*)S'.t. 
Ill;  W   N.  IpatilT.  Brr  ,  41  '209:' 

10  It.  Mryrr  and  A.  Tatf-n,  Btr  .  46  111)13.  31S3  J.  I:  Zaiwtti  arutd  Keb-fT. 
Tnt»  JotaxAU.  g  UOtJ).  -171.  It.  M«ycr  and  W  M<-y.-r.  Brr..  S"  U'-'lN. 
Ii71. 

11  Dfi^rowk..  Brr  .  36  (1003),  WI2;  1'.  R*  hlatid,.r,  Brr,  36  •  l'j03l,  liSI. 
Diit-n.intki,  Brr  .  4$  Il912>,  2491;  46  (1(113),  19*6.  47  11914).  H'7V, 

1919).  1917;  SI  11918)  1-7 

12  IV  rlhi  |<,i,  r,.»  yl  r,  .  101  I  1  SSli t ,  1211.  W  M  It.  djtvlonmjti,  /'rev-.  t'A.m. 
.So,-.,  ii  i.  IM'.itli.  no.  C  1.  Sp.  yi  r»,  J.  Am.  Ct.in.  Sim-.,  it  ilXMK  14«;  W.  11. 
l'.rkin.-  J.  Chrm.  V  .  to  (IMMjj.  111'.'.'.,  CI  IVIIini,  tlaii  'htm  ilul  ,  31  tl90l>. 
'.  1;  K  UiUWa.  /  KryM  .Wi»«ruW  .  37  *M.  38  1.1901...  .XI .  i.  S.-l„,lt». 
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The  Oonstiti no.v   or   Ackxaimitiikni:  and   Oertain  of 
Its  Derivatives 

Fairly  large  quantities  of  acenaphthene  became  available 
In  1S?:{,  when  it  whs  observed  to  separate  in  the.  form  of 
flat  prisms  from  tar  distillates  collected  between  the  tem- 
peratures of  LTitt'  :uul  :!<nr.  The  sill  stance  obtained  in  this 
way  on  rocrystnllization  from  alcohol  gave  a  relatively 
pure  product  which  melted  between  04'  and  00"  and  which 
lioilcd  between  l'i  TJ  anil  2i'!>  niuoorr.  i .'  This  discovery 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  more  exact  investigation  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  substance.  Aceuapthene  reailily 
loses  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  form  accuaphthylcne  and 
on  further  oxidation  gives  naphthalic  acid.  The  latter 
fact  was  used  to  establish  the  exact  constitution  of  ace- 
naphthene.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  the  crjstalllne 
product  melting  at  2<Ui-  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
potassium  bichromate  and  sulfuric  acid  upon  acenaphthene 
was  identical  with  an  acid  having  tbe  same  formula, 
<VIU ',.  and  the  same  properties,  which  bad  Icon  syn- 
thesized by  1-3.  Bamberger  ami  M.  I'hilipp*  from  Kstrand's 
nltronaphthabc  acid.  Since  the  latter  had  been  identified 
as  an  a-<<  or  peri  derivative  of  naphthalene,  the  <-or- 
responding  di<~u boxylic  a<id  was  assumed  to  have  ttitr 
configuration 

III  K)C     (  Ot  111 
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and  from  this  it  followed  that  the  relationship  between 
acenaphthene  and  a  cell  a  ph  thy  lone  must  be  expressed  In 
the  following  manner: 

11,0— OH,  II0_(ll 


This  conclusion  was  confirmed  many  years  later  by  Baly 
and  Tuck3  as  a  result  of  their  investigations  upon  the  ab- 
sorption spectra  of  naphthalene  and  acenaphthene. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  constitution  of  ace- 
naphthene served  at  once  to  elucidate  the  relationship  of 
acenaphthene  to  other  of  its  oxidation  products  which  were 
formed  simultaneously  with  uapbtbalie  acid.  When  oxidation 
was  carried  out,  for  example,  in  noetic  acid  by  means  of 
chnmilc  oxide  a  crystalline  compound  melting  at  2.12'  was 
obtained.  On  ahal.wis  this  was  found  to  correspond  to  tbe 
formula,  C,  IU»..    It-  constitution  was  assumed  to  le 

CO 

i  i  > 

since  on  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  it  was 
readily  converted  into  naphthoic  acid,' 

<OOOII: 
OOOII 
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The  discovery  of  these  relationships  paved  the  way. 
moreover,  for  the  development  of  a  general  method  by 
means  of  which  it  is  now  possible  to  determine  the  position 
taken  by  different  substitucnts  in  the  various  derivatives 
of  ai.enn  pin  bene.  According  to  the  nomenclature  adopted 
by  F.  Sachs  and  G.  Mosebach,1  all  derivatives  of  acenaph- 
thene  may  be  regarded  as  representing  substitutions  In  the 
folic wing  formula  : 

1  2 
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From  this  It  is  apparent  that  four  different  moiiosulstl- 
tu-iiii  products  of  acenaphthene  are  possible,  of  which 
three  represent  substitution  in  the  naphthalene  ring.  On 
lie  ba-is  of  theory,  seventifii  disitlistltution  products  are 
|H»sil,le  If  the  entering  groups  are  alike,  and  of  these  nine 
represent  comiKiiinds  in  which  loth  sulistituents  are  pres- 
ent in  the  aromatic  part  of  the  molecule.  It  will  be  shown 
later  111  this  paper  that  these  theoretical  possibilities  have 
not  as  jet  been  realized  in  tbe  case  of  any  single  type  of 
.acenaphthene  derivative.  As  early  as  1^74,  however.  Blu- 
menthal*  found  it  convenient  to  employ  oxidation  reactions 
In  or.ler  to  distinguish  between  coni|M»unds  in  which  the 
hydrogen  of  the  methylene  groups  had  been  replaced  and 
those  in  which  the  suhst itiient  occupied  a  position  in  tbe 
naphthalene  ring.  If,  for  example,  a  substance  having  the 
tormiila  »'l;lI,Br  gave  nnphthalic  acid  U|h>ii  oxidation  it 
was  assumeil  to  assess  the  formula 

jCEBt 

This  very  crude  method  was  later  perfected  by  C.  Graebe3 
who,  as  the  result  of  some  very  brilliant  work,  was  nble 
to  assign  exact  formulas  to  monosubstltuted  nltro,  bromo, 
ncet>!,  and  benzoyl  derivatives  of  acenaphthene.  All  of 
the  substances  under  Investigation  by  Graebe  at  this  time 
were  found  to  give  ((-substitution  products  of  naph- 
thalene, and  from  this  it  followed  that  these  respective 
groups    occupied    the    .".position    In    aeeiiapthcnc.  For 

example,  Graebe  was  able  to  establish  t lie  constitution  of 
Ouincke's  nitroacenapbtheiie  by  converting  It  into  11- 
nupbihylamlne  as  a  result  of  the  following  transforma- 
tions: 

HjC-CH,       CHOO  C'IKK) 
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Mi  NO.  Nil,  Nil- 

Tbe  constitutions  of  only  a  very  few  monosulstltutlon 
uoducts  of  aivnaphthene  have  been  established  with  cer- 
tainty. They  include  those  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. 11C,  a  nitro-.  .Vbronio-,  a-aeetyl-,  and  5-1  i>nroyl- 
acemii)bthene,  and  one  or  two  others  which  can  Ih>  dis- 
missed almost  as  briefly.  For  example.  5-nltroncennph- 
th  -ne  sites  the  corn-s|Hinding  andno  comjiound  u|K.n  niluc- 
tion.  and  this  In  turn  yields  hah  gen  derivatives  when 
treated  according  to  the  Snmlmeyer  reaction.  A  5-cur- 
boxyl  derivative  has  also  been  obtaine<l  and  identified.  All 

\Btr.,  44  l.l!>m.  L'SVJ 
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other  monosubstitution  products,  ns  well  us  a  Inrgc  num- 
ber uf  the  higher  substitution  products,  of  acenaphthene 
which  have  been  described  in  the  literature  imssess  struc- 
tuns  which  arc  more  or  less  uncertain.  »iucc  their  exact 
constitutions  have  nol  us  vet  been  accurately  determined 
according  to  the  method  developed  by  Crnebe. 

H.UtXiKN  1>KKIVATIVES 

Halogen  derivatives  ..f  aooiiaphthonc  were  first  inves- 
tigated by  Blumenthal,'  who  studied  the  action  of  halogen 
niton  acenaphthene  and  a.  enaphthyleuc  under  a  variety  of 
different  conditions.  Several  different  compounds  contaln- 
i lr_  a  halo.cli  arc-  meiit i<uic.l.  I nt  ten-;  .<(  tin ■  are  of  such 
doubtful  purity  as  to  leave  their  chemical  constitution  very 
•iiiich  in  question.  Am.. u«  them,  however,  is  to  be  found 
a  white  crystalline  compound  which  is  described  as  melting 
at  -,S  to  5.V  and  to  which  the  probable  formula 

AW 

C,.H»Dt<  ' 
Vh, 

is  given.  These  investigations  were  followed  by  others 
equally  indefinite  by  J.  T.  Kebler,-  K.  Bamberger,-  and  T. 
EwanA  In  ail  of  these  cases  it  seems  probable  that  the 
separation  of  pure  products  was  handicapped  by  the  pres- 
ence of  eutt.-tic  mixtures,  so  that  It  was  not  until  19o:t 
that  perfectly  pure  5-bromo-acenaphtheiie  was  isolated.5 
This  substan-e  corresitonils  to  the  compound  described  by 
Blumenthal  and  was  obtained  in  excellent  yields  by  a  mod- 
ification of  his  method  The  corresponding  chlorine  deriv- 
ative was  prepared  by  H.  Crompton"  by  an  application  of 
the  same  method,  (.'romptou's  later  investigations  were 
directed  toward  the  study  of  oilier  halogen  derivatives  of 
acenaphthene  and  of  their  oxidation  products,7  and  included 
Important  data  In  regard  to  the  freezing  points  of  eutectic 
mixtures.  In  this  connection  it  shoultl  be  noted  that  the 
s|iectrocheirilcal  behavior  of  the  halogen  derivatives  of  ace- 
naphthene  has  been  studied  by  J.  E.  Purvis"  and  by  K.  von 
Auwers."  In  1910  the  constitutions  of  5-chloro-,  5-bromo-, 
and  5-lodo-aeeitaphthene  were  confirmed  by  F.  .Sachs  and 
G.  Mosebach,  who  fUcc.-cded  in  preparing  these  substances 
from  5-amino-acenaphthene.10 

NlTRO  IlglUVATIVKK 

The  nitration  of  acenaphthene  was  first  Investigated  by 
F1.  Quincke,"  when  a  mixture,  consisting  of  two  substances 
which  were  later  Identified  as  5-nitroacenuphthene  nnd 
r>,U-dinltro-acennphthene,  was  nbtnined.  It  Is  to  be  noted 
that  under  what  seem  to  be  very  much  the  same  conditions, 
E.  Jaiidrier,,J  obtained  a  mono-nitro  derivative  melting  at 
155*.  The  results  described  by  Quincke  have  been  con- 
firmed by  N.  Briones13  and  by  C.  Graebe.14  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  so  modifying  the  procedure  as  greatly  to  Im- 
prove the  yield  and  was  the  first  investigator  to  prepare  a 
perfectly  pure  product,  melting  at  KHi'  (Compare  Quincke, 

1  Bit  .  7  (1H7-4).  1092. 

2  Am.  Chin.  J..  ioCISSre.217. 
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101  to  10-J  ..  The  method  of  Craehe  was  later  slightly 
modified  by  F.  Sachs  anil  (1.  Mosebach,  who  tlefall  experi- 
ments by  means  of  which  yields  averaging  S4  per  cent  of 
theory  were  obtained.  These  investigator.;'  also  succeeded 
in  Improving  the  yield  of  5.0-dinll ro-aoenaphtbcne  (40  per 
.  .■tin  and  in  definitely  establishing  Its  c institution : 

CH1-CH1 
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They  have  also  prepared  4-nilr.i-5-amin.i-  and  4-uitro-5-oxy- 
aceiiaplitheiie  as  ,1  result  of  nitrating  the  acetyl  derivatives 
of  5  aniin..  a.-eUHpUlbon.  . 

Amino  Perivai  ives 

The  reduclioii  of  nitro  tlerivativcs  of  acenaplit bene  has 
ln-eii  effected  by  the  appli-atioii  of  a  variety  of  different 
methods.'-'  The  best  yields  have  been  obtained  by  Sachs 
and  Mosebach.  who  claim  77  per  cent  of  theory  in  the  case 
of  5-a:iiii;o-at-cnaph'hene.  against  "n  per  cent  yields  h> 
(ira.-I.e  ami  still  smaller  yields  by  all  earlier  methods. 
According  to  Sachs  anil  Mosebach  the  acetyl  derivative  of 
5-altiino  aceiiaphlhetie  shows  a  melting  jxtint  of  192\ 
us  against  InV  Kirael.e)  ami  174  (Quincke).  5-Amino- 
acenaphtheiie  has  been  made  the  starting  point  in  the 
preparation  of  a  mnuber  of  Interesting  derivatives,  among 
which  are  •l-nitro-5-aininoaceuaphthene,  l-nitro-5-oxy-nce- 
naphthenc.  and  4..*t-diaminuncennphthcnc.  .".»il liamino-ncc 
naphtheue  bos  been  obtained  by  reducing  the  istrrespotidln,' 
dlnltro  derivative. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  chemistry  of  the 
amino  derivatives  of  a.-cnaphthene  Is  at  the  present  time 
very  Incompletely  developed.  Tills  is  the  more  striking 
liecause  of  the  number  of  possibilities  for  research  which 
these  compounds  afford.  For  example,  niono-umlno  deriva- 
tives may  be  diazotized  and  the  resulting  dbuo  comi»ounds 
may  then  be  coupled  in  ii  great  variety  of  ways.  Aeenaph- 
Iheiie-azo-tf-naphthol 

(Hr 
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has,  for  example,  actually  been  obtained  from  5  amlno-a>v 
naphthene  in  this  manner.'1  The  diamine  derivatives,  of 
which  sevcnttH-ii  are  theoretically  possible  while  only  two 
have  actually  been  prepared,  afford  an  opi»>rtunity  for  still 
other  lines  of  work.  For  example,  4.5-diainino-acenaph- 
thene  has  been  observetl  to  condense  with  diacetyl  in 
alcohol  solution  t<>  give 

CH,-f'll.. 
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while  o.G-diamino-aeenaphthene  has  been  found  to  yield 
a  number  of  different  products  under  the  action  of  carbonyl 
oxyg.-n.  The  same  substance  reacts  readily  with  phthaltc 
anhydride  to  give 

CH 


CO 


and  with  formic  acid  t>>  give  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
pound, tiz., 
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warm.il  with  carbon  bisulfide  II  roads  to  give 
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Nil 


A  number  "f  i .1  '^i-ivn t i<>lis  in  regard  to  the  products 
which  I'll-  lorniiil  liv  tllr  condensation  <>f  :o  oiiaphlholie- 
■  ii.hii-  w  ith  aromatic  diamines  suggest*,  l lu-  ]«« — it<iliiy 
that  this  type  ..f  reaction  might  yield  lnt.Mv.tini:  results  If 
iipplii-il  t..  the  diamiiio  deri  viit  i\ .■>  or  a.  eiiaplitheiic  ll-.-lf. 
For  example,  J.icb.  riu.inn  and  /.suftV  haw  observed  that 
a*  cii.iphtliciic<piiii..ne  combines  readily  with  Set In. xy  L'- 
amino -ilijihi-iiylatiiiiii'  I"  f<inn  a  pillar. 

C,  II,     J   I  x     <    11  <  ^ 
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which  reacts  with  woolen  fabrics  to  produce  a  y«>ll..w  dy, . 
The  possibilities  reprosent.il  L;.  this  type  of  reaction  be- 
come apparent  from  a  consider;!!  ion  of  the  fact  that 
a<  i  tutplil  heiietpiiinate  has  been  f .  >  1 1 1 1  •  I  to  react  ivailily  witli 
Jitaitic  hydrogen  in  a  number  of  other  different  eoinpoilitils. 
For  example,  its  action  when  condensed  with  amines,  with 
hydrazines,  ami  with  hjdroxyhimincs  lias  lo-n  made  the 
subject  of  investipntioii  by  G.  Ampola  ami  V.  Kecchi,-1  L. 
Behrenil,'  J.  Hernies,''  K.  Auwers,"  F.  L'llmann  ati<l  E.  Cas- 
sirciv  A.  Cruto,s  (i.  Charrier,"  I..  Fransconi  ami  F.  Piraz- 
zoli,1"  anil  certain  of  the  observations  along  these  lines  have 
been  deemed  of  sntticleiit  commercial  iiniiortance  to  ci.ver  by 
patents."  Ortho-oxy-aryl  hydrazines,  for  example,  condense 
with  orlli.-dikotones.  aconaphthene<iuinone.  etc.  to  give 
prodiiels  which  dye  wool  different  colors  varying  from 
orange  to  red  to  given.  It  should  1  e  I  nine  in  mind,  laori  over, 
in  this  connection  that  the  original  methylene  groups  present 
in  accnaphthene  remain  unchanged  In  all  compounds  which 
result  from  reactions  which  involve  the  amino  hydrogen  of 

mom.-  atal  diamino  derivatives  of  ac  iphlheiie,  ami  that 

the  existence  of  methyletu'  croups  In  condensation  priMlncts 
of  th's  ty|»>  suggests  the  p.ssibility  of  a  variety  of  fui-lier 
react  ions. 

llvmtoxv  Pkhivahvh 
Very  little  work  has  as  yet  twen  done  ui">n  these  hydroxy 
derivatives  of  aoenaphthem*  which  represent  substitution  of 
ring  hydrogen,  and  a'  present  only  three  haw  been  men- 
tioned in  the  literature.    .VOxy-4  -tliiroacctinphthelic. 

n,r-ci:; 
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and  the  corresponding  .".  oxy  4  amino  derivative  have  been 
describiil  by  Sachs  ami  Mosebach.'  while  the  preparation  of 
r.-aeeliaphlhol  is  covereil  by  patent.5  Patents  also  exist1 
which  describe  the  preparation  of  iudiKoid  dyes  by  eoii- 
deiisini;  r>-ox.\ act'tiaphtheiie  or  its  derivatives  with  the  usual 
ivnt'otits.  The  chenilstry  of  those  h>droxy  derivatives  of 
acenaphthi  tie  which  result  from  the  substitution  of  methy- 
lene hydrogen  will  be  discussed  fully  in  connection  with  the 
oxidation  proilurts  of  aienaphtliene. 

A  number  of  Investigations  have  In  en  umlertaken  with 
the  aim  of  svibstitu'ng  a  carboxyl  uronp  for  a  ring  hydro- 
gen i.tom  in  ai-eiiaphthene.  Hcrthelot'  trleil  treating  ace- 
naphtliene  with  phosgene  and  was  unsiK-cessful.  K.  P. 
Hart  is'  uscl  chlorocarliamic  acid  and  ohlaitied  an  uml 
amide  as  the  iiiimediale  product  of  the  reaction.  This 
when  hydroljzcl  gave  a.-enaphi Imic  acid,  m.  p  J17  . 

ll,<  -<  II.. 
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The  same  sub:  lance  was  prepared  by  C.  Liebermann"  by 
the  direct  .utioii  of  oxalyl  chloride  up.n  aii'iiajilit bene 
I  yield  ISO  per  cent)  ami  hy  Grignar.l,7  both  by  the  action 
i  -i  i  of  t '(  i  upon  i he  magnesium  derivative  of  ac  tiaphthenc 
and  iht  by  |  he  hydrolysis  of  the  nit  rile.  The  latter  was 
•  •blamed  by  Healing  .Vluom  '-acen.iphihene  with  mag- 
nc-iiim  and  cyanogen  chloride.    The  acid  which  is  prepared 

in  these  diffcrcnl  ways  is  tlx  h  coiii|kiuih1  of  Its  class 

which  ha*  bi-cii  investigated  up  to  the  present  time. 

Sri  komc  Ann  1  »ehiv  \nvr-s 
\'eiy  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  action  of  sulfuric 
acid  n|»oii  aci-naphlliene  and  only  two  sulfonic  acid  derlvn- 
tl\cs  are  docribiil  in  the  literature.  One  of  these  sub- 
stances was  obtained  hy  E.  01iveri-MandalaK  as  a  result  of 
healing  aceiiuphthene  with  an  ei|unl  weight  of  concen- 
trated sulfuric  m  id  on  the  water  bath  for  -  hrs.  and  then 
at  ItS  to  l'.M  for  half  an  hour.  The  following  formula 
vv.is  ns-dgn.il  to  tin   product  : 


The  iireparatloti  of  the  other  acid  Is  covered  by  a  German 
patent"  anil  involves  the  formation  of  a  monosulfonic  acid 
derivative  of  accnaphthene  In  which  n  hydrogen  atom  of 
the  methylene  group  has  been  substituted.  This  acid  was 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorosulfuric  acid  at  a  tempera- 
ttire  ranging  l^tween  15  and  and  Is  described  as  being 
very  reactive  in  the  presence  of  halogen  ant)  of  oxidizing 
Jgents. 

1  Xa«-  ril. 

2  KIlK-rfi-MT  Karbenl.bok.-n.  .S,  Brr  ,  44  (1911).  3M0. 

3F.  Bayer  a«!  Co.  OKI'  23,,  199.  23? .286.  241.K3S.  241.S2?  aod 
241,12-  AU..  romparr  Brit.  1'atent  37.W  (lHIHi,  whirh  oorTMp.wl.  to 
1>  It  T  237.2IW 

4  «..(J         rftim  ;2,  1J  UK70I.  391. 

.-•  O.iio-rnuinn.  Ann..  144  (  HWS.i.  29:  K  P  llarria.  Dew<r:a«i*n  (1  .ttin- 
*•  ti.  His 

l»  Hrr  .  44  '  191  I  1,  202  • 
7  Ann  ,h,m   pic  .  |'l|  4  .  MU.V.  2S. 
s   tf(i  ,i,-r<l.I  /..•.,-.  1.  21  I  :I'I2  1,  I.  T7K. 
•.1  KalU  »r.<l  (  ,  ,  II  It  V  211.1W4  (19  I'll 
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OXIUATio.V     FllOlin  ts 

The  most  detailed  work  which  has  as  yet  been  done  In 
the  ticl.1  rif  uccnnphthcnc  chemist  r,\  has  been  concerned 
with  a  study  of  the  product-  which  are  formed  as  a  re- 
-nil  of  its  oxidation.  This  has  l«vn  due  to  the  fait  that 
tin-  ercut  majority  of  important  commercial  applications 
..f  n-  cimphthi  tie  deal  with  substances  which  arc  obtained 
hv  the  action  of  various  reagent-  ii|h,h  accnaphthene- 
quiiionc,  accuaphthciiono,  or  nnphthalic  acid,  or  upon  some 
mixture  of  those  nnd  other  derivatives  which  contain 
oxygen.  The  results  of  even  the  earliest  studies  In  the 
oxidation  of  acenaphthene  an«l  its  derivatives'  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  products  obtained  as  the  result  of  any 
given  reaction  varied  very  considerably  an  !  that  the  yield 
<>f  any  single  component  of  the  reaction  product  depended 
very  definitely  Upon  the  conditions. 

It  remained  for  C  Gnu-he  in  a  series  .if  brilliant  !nv«  sit- 
uations- to  clear  up  the  confusion  which  inevitably  arose  in 
reirnrd  to  the  relation-hips  existing  between  acenaphthene 
and  the  virions  products  which  are  formed  as  a  result  of 
its  oxidation,  and  to  establish  the  exact  conditions  under 
which  the  liesl  yields  of  the  more  iiii] m >rt n m  of  these  pro- 
ducts could  be  obtained.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
p:i|M-r  to  describe  the-e  pro, •,■—.■«  in  detail,  but  attention 
may  properly  l>o  called  to  some  of  the  eonclu-Soii-,  which 
were  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  this  work. 

Keu-onlns  from  purely  the.reti.-al  .onsider.ii i«ns  the 
oxidation  of  acenaphthene  may  be  assumed  to  proceed  in 
the  following  stages: 

Iir-CH.  H(=(!I  noiic-cn<m 

CO  -  CO  -  CO  - 

acenuphtlicne         acoi-.apht.hylenc    »<•<  iviplif  by  lencpU <-,  I 
OC-CO  OHC    COOH        HOOC  COOII 

00  -03  -o' 

accuaphtheneipiinoiie  naphlh-ild.-bydie  it'  Id  naphthalle  ncld 
Intermediate  between  acenaphthene  and  acenaphthene- 
qulnone.  though  deviating  slightly  from  the  straight  course 
of  oxidation  indicated  above,  is  still  another  substance 
which  may  also  be  retarded  as  a  product  .if  direct  oxida- 
tion, namely,  neenaphthenonc. 

II..C  -CO 

I  I 

cc 

All  of  these  substances  have  been  found  actually  to  exist, 
although  all  have  not  been  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of 
oxidizing  agents  upon  acenaphthene  Itself.  In  addition  to 
these,  still  other  compounds  are  known  which  may  lie  as- 
sumed to  represent  seeondnry  products  of  oxidation,  and 
one  of  which  at  least  has  been  shown  to  be  present  In  all 
oxidizing  mixtures.  They  are  blacenaphthylldene  ketone 
and   biacenaphthylidene   dikctone.   and   may   be  assumed 

Gn.Hfl  /  t      |  V'.H,  at 'ICioHh,         I    C:,  II,, 

cii.cii  y.'ooi 

to  result  from  the  condensation  of  one  molecule  of  ace- 

1  Ompun-  IVhr  »nd  V»n  r>..r(i.  fl.r  ,  6  ils7;ti,  «o  .Inn.,  17J  <  1*74'.  Zf.3; 
M  Hluuwtiilml.  Brr..  7  US.4S.  lutrj:  Umnrkv,  0-r  ,  Jo  i  Iw,;,  Vin,  21  i  :sss,, 
14. r».  fromptou.  t'roc.  Vktm.  Sne  ,  it  •;  10121,  104 

2  H"  ,  ao  (1st*.!.  23..  V„.  2S  M-02I.HV.:;  Ann  ,  176  :  1*03:.  12;  290-  IsOih  . 
190  nw*i,         2li:,;  jj7  (IW)3..  .7. 
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naphiheiiequinolie  with  one  molecule  of  acenaphthene  or 
with  one  juoh-culo  of  aceiiaphtheltone,  resitectlvely. 

The  mixture  which  Is  actually  formed  by  the  action  of 
oxidising  agents  u|mn  acenaphthene  always  contains  a 
number  if  not  all  of  these  substances.  The  three  which 
are  practically  always  present  and  which  are  produced  In 
relatively  large  quantities  are  ncenaphthenequinone, 
naphthalle  acid,  and  bia.-enaphthylidene  diketone.  Two 
others,  acenaphthene  and  niiphtlialdchydii-  acid,  have  also 
been  Isolated  In  small  quantities,'  while  the  presence  of 
acenaphthenotie  is  at  least  indicated.  The  practical  im- 
portance of  a.  enaphthene.piitioiie  ami  naphthalic  add  was 

immediately  rt  gnlzcd,  and  the  researches  of  Graebe  had 

its  (heir  principle  objective  the  determination  of  the  exact 
conditions  under  which  these  substances  were  respectively 
formed.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  methods  were 
llnally  develo|H-d  by  means  of  which  -IO  |>er  cent  ace- 
nnphthcnequiiionc  and  practically  theoretical  yields  of 
naplithallc  acid  could  Ih-  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of 
roa  wilts  upon  a.  <  ■iaiphtliene.  This,.  ela-sical  n-soarclies  „f 
Graebe  represent  -u,h  an  exact  and  careful  si  tidy  that  no 
reports  as  to  ni.nlillcatloiis  and  improvements  in  method 
occur  In  any  of  the  succeeding  literature  on  the  subject. 
It  hns  In  fa>-t  been  found  difficult  always  to  realize  fully 
the  yields  which  are  described  In  these  experiments,  and 
F  Ullmar.,-  for  example,  states  that  although  he  has  fol- 
lowed Crat  be  s  procedure  as  closely  as  possible  he  has  liecn 
unable  to  oht.iiu  yields  above  4<i  per  cent  of  naphthalle  acid, 
although  theoretical  yields  are  claimed  for  the  process, 
Gracbc  himself  emphasizes  the  need  of  the  most  minute 
care  In  maintaiiiiin;  lite  very  exact  conditions  which  he 
describes  during  the  entire  course  of  the  oxidation.  He 
:ilso  emphasizes  the  need  of  great  precision  in  handling  the 
resulting  mixture,  since  tin-  exact  con.vntrntions  of  sodium 
hydroxide  and  sodium  carbonate  which  are  used  at  differ- 
ent stages  In  the  separation  seem  to  be  of  the  utmost  Im- 
l«>rtance.  If  these  reagents  tire  usisl  carelessly,  or  ill 
other  concentrations  than  those  which  are  described,  they 
may  act  to  pr.Mlu.-e  chemical  changes  in  the  substances 
whose  separation  is  desired.  For  example,  the  separation 
of  acenaphlhciiequinolic  depends  ii|ioti  its  solution  in  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide.  If  the  alkali  is  dilute  (5  per  cent) 
practically  all  of  the  quinone  is  precipitated  unchanged 
upon  the  addition  of  mineral  acid,  while  if  the  nlkull  is 
concentrated  Gfu  to  So  i>cr  cent  >  the  solution  gives  an 
alnio-t  quantitative  yield  of  naphthaldehydic  acid. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
oxidation  products  of  uccuaphlheiic  followed  the  natural 
course.  Separate  methods  for  the  preparation  of  aee- 
uaphthjleue  glycol,  accnaphtheuoiic,  accnaphtbenequinone, 
naphthaldehydic  acid,  and  naphthalle  acid  were  tlrst  studied 
and  perfected,  after  which  Investigations  In  regard  to  tne 
chemical  reactions  and  Important  commercial  applications 
of  these  res|M-ctive  comisuinds  were  undertaken.  The  latter 
portion  of  this  paper  will  he  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the 
tesults  which  have  been  arrived  at  In  each  case  to  date, 
but  before  proceeding  to  the  separate  discussion  of  these 
different  substunces  the  fact  may  be  noted  that  at  least 
in  one  of  their  applications,  namely  In  the  field  of  dye 
chemistry.  It  Is  not  always  necessary  to  separate  them 
Individually  from  the  mixtures  In  which  they  occur.  Recent 
German  patents  cover  the  condensation  of  the  crude 
products  obtained  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  acenaphthene, 
with  such  substances  as  indoxyl,  Isatln,  oxythlonapbtbene, 
mid  others  which  amy  le  used  in  the  preparation  of  red 
vat  dv.-s    According  to  l».  It.  I"  j'iU.o.lti  of  the  Hasler  cheni- 

1  lirr  ,  4J  i  1011, 1.  440 
.'»».  4i    I0t(...  440 
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ischeti  Kalirik,  for  example,  tin-  crude  oxidation  product 
fr..:..  aeenaphthenc  and  sodium  bichromate  in  ac  tio  acid  is 
ir.ai.tl  in  tin'  presence  of  an  amine  with  bisulfite  in 
aqw  otts  solution,  when  ii  siil'«tatM'f  which  is  assumed  to 
lit'  an  u r >  lido  hi-.dlltc  derivative  or  acetuiphthotieiiuinoiio 
separates  from  1  hi-  solution  in  crystalline  form.1  This  is 
then  treated  with  .'S  oxy  MliioiinphUiciie  or  the  correspond- 
ing add  according  to  tin-  method  rt. ->..i-i in  D.K.I*. 
ltMU'l  In  case--  where  the  oxidation  of  n.  tji.i  | '  Ii  I  litTic  i- 
offeclod  liy  tin-  action  of  esters  of  nitrous  acid  such  as 
ethyl  and  aniyl  nitrite'  t J i r*  crude  product,  which  contain- 
along  with  other  substances  a  coiiiimind  having  the  com- 
position of  uccuaphtlioncquii>.<ue  monoxin.e.  may  he  con- 
densed in  the  presence  of  fonaie  or  oxalic  add  with  In- 
iloxyl,  :t-oxy-1-thio;iaphlheuo,  or  Uieir  respective  deriva- 
tives' A  supplement  to  tics  patent  covers  condensations  in 
the  presence  of  reducing  altera  s  oilier  than  fortaic  and 
OXallC  acid.*  The  significance  of  these  fticts  will  become 
more  apparent  after  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  choim-:ry 
of  the  oxidation  products  of  ni-cunphihelM- 
A.  enaphthyletie  gho.,|, 

(HOll 

C,  H.C 

ti|t>ll 

represents  a  product  which  has  not  as  yet  been  ohtalned  by 
the  direct  oxidation  of  aivnaphtheno.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared from  acenaphthylene  lironiide  (1  i  by  first  transform- 
ins  the  latter  Into  Its  acetate  and  then  saponifying  the  pro- 
rtiict.-  and  tU)  by  boiling  the  bromide  with  water.'  In  both 
Instances  (he  yields  are  relatively  small,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Mibstnnce  is  at  present  of  litle  more  than  theoretlenl 
Interest. 

Accnaphthotioiie, 

CH, 

C,H, 

ro 

has  been  pi-.-parcd  from  aeenaphthj  lene  glycol  (It  by 
treating  the  substance  with  sodium  aicoholate  and  methyl 
iodide,'  and  C'l  by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  v\lih  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  and  then  distilling  with  steam, 
when  nccnaphthciioiie  appears  in  Hie  disl illtite.'  It  bus  also 
been  prepared  by  starling  wllh  a<vnaphllionc«piinone.  In 
this  case  two  methods  of  procedure  are  possible.  The 
qtihtone  may  "ither  be  subjected  to  ilired  reduciion  In 
acetic  a<-ld  solution  by  meat  s  of  zinc  dust,  or  it  may  be 
converted  into  its  dichloride  by  treatment  with  phosphorus 
pentachlorlde  and  (he  product  then  reduced.  Itoth  methods 
give  a|>firoxlmatety  the  same  yield  (35  to  37  per  cent  of 
the  ncennphlhcncquliioiic  taking  part  In  the  reaction »,  but 
the   .in!  s  the  r.iotv  o)i\  rhi.-n:  si  IP  •  I.  .  e  is  re- 
quired In  carrying  out  the  experim.  in,  The  dlchloro  de- 
rivative of  a<  enaphthenispiinone 

sr.  ci, 

«  H. 

•  i  . 

whii-h  is  fornicd  as  Ibe  Intermediate  product  It.  this  re- 
actiiin  Is  an  iuieresiing  substance  and  it-  pos-thd  It  ies  as  a 
reagent  in  condensation  reaction-  seem  never  to  have  been 
fully  exploited.1 

1  fnmpiur  Hiiflor  i-h ..-nunc' -n  Kjbnk,  I)  ft  V  2""  I7T.  ;.i  .1  I 

2  hull.-  ar.d  r.,n-.p»ny,  I). It  f.  221.979  Mid  22H,99s  ilrttp,  «l».i  Btu  !».»t 
«m  I9,340and  lft.»l) ;  «.!,..  Frcn.  t,  I'm.-.,!  419.3711 

3  H»»l.-f  .  l.-i,.'«--fc.-n  K:,t„,s.  H  II  f.  .'32.714  tmV 

4  b*»irr  fh-u^hn.  I  >l>Tik,  It  II  I"  233  47.1   1*1  I 

T  Ev;,n  nix)  .1.  B  Cofcnn.  J,  Chrm.  Sir  .  5S  '  t  *•'»•.  '»1 

1. 1'  Gnu  Ik  ami  J  J-  quier.  Ann.,  JflO  0«W>i,  -113. 

7  T  Kv.tn  and  J  It.  ('ubrn,  Loc  etl. 

5  f '  (iracli.-  nud  J  Jft.ili.T,  W.  r>f 

9  l!.J.T  -h,.n.,.Th.-n  Kt.l,rik.  I)  It  P  2lo.s;;i  .  I'm c_. 


St. 1 1  another  method  for  the  preparation  of  nee- 
naplitlietioae  involve-  the  action  of  aliimlniuiu  chloride 
ni ion  «-iiaphlhyla<vtyl  chloride  dissolved  in  nitrobenzene. 
The  product  is  poured  upon  ice.  and  the  aceuaphthene  is 
separated  lirst  by  steam  distillation  and  then  by  distillation 
under  reduicd  pressure.5  The  reaction  In  this  case  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  following  equation : 

CHiOOCl  IIX--CO 


-r  AM'l, 


of  con- 


Ac  -naphiheiione  has  lieen  applied  ill  a  number 
deiis.it ion  reactions.    H  itself  ixdymerizes  in  the 
of  rhoholie  alkali  or  tuvtyl  chloride  to  give  biaceliupbtuyl- 

idene  ketone, 

.c-c  . 
c,  H.  r,H 
XX)  cii/ 

A.eti.;phth  ...one.  or  derivatives  of  ai  enapht hcn.aie  in  which 
the  hydro-eii  of  the  met  liy  h-ne  group  has  not  been  replaced, 
gives  iiidiguid  dyes1  when  condensed  with  dcrhatnes  of 
isitin,  or  naphthisatin  which  contain  an  n-ketone  oxygen 
atom.    A  supplement  to  D.K.P.   LML'.sT.s   provides  for  the 

Mlbstlintioii  of        diketo  dihydioihionaplillieiie  in  plat  f 

a.  enaphtbenei-iuliioiie  in  condensation  reactions  with  act- 
naphtheaone.'  It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  a 
reactive  carbonyl  jrroup  acenaphthen  one  possesses  methy- 
lene hydrogen  hich  is  very  reactive.  In  view  of  this  fact 
it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  the  literature  dea'ing 
with  the  chemistry  of  this  substance  should  bo  relati  ely 
so  meager. 

in  \  wimti  ni  orixoNt  Acenaphtheiiisiuinone  is  always 
toriuitl  in  the  oxidation  of  acenaphtlietie.  Neither  the 
character  or  the  oxidation  medium  nor  the  quantities 
in  which  it  is  used  sis'tn  to  Influence  the  yield  of  ace- 
nnphthciiequiiioiie  very  materially,  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  s|ieed  widi  which  the  reaction  is  carried  on  appears  to 
be  of  great  importance.  Even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  however,  the  yield  of  acenaphthenequlnone  does 
not  exceed  40  per  cent  of  theory.  This  is  due  at  least  In 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  substance  Itself  is  very  reactive. 
In  the  presence  of  oxldi/.iiig  agents,  for  example,  it  tends 
to  undergo  further  oxidation,  passing  into  nnpht Italic  add, 
and  in  the  presence  of  alkali  (employed  to  effect  the 
separation  of  acenaphtheiiequiuone  in  most  of  the  earlier 
investigations!  it  may  undergo  a  variety  of  transfor- 
mations. To  mention  but  two  of  many  reaction!;  which  may 
result  from  ilie  action  of  alkali,  the  substance  may  ndd  one 
molecule  of  base  to  form  a  stilt  of  naphthnhlchydlc  acid  or 
It  may  condense  to  give  blaceiiaphthyltdene-dlketone.  The 
device  of  precipitating  the  quilinnc  in  the  form  of  Its  bisul- 
li»e  addition  product*  or  in  the  form  of  its  nionoxime*  does 
not  appear  to  have  eliminated  completely  the  dithculties 
presented  In  the  preparation  of  this  valuable  and  impor- 
tant compound.  Methods  of  cntnlytlc  oxidation,  Involving 
as  they  do  the  Immediate  removal  of  the  oxidation  product 
from  further  action  of  the  oxidizing  medium,  would  seem 
to  offer  promising  results  but.  so  far  as  Is  ludicated  by  any 

!  Rv-tcr  i4i.-niK-l-.ro  F.lmk.  1>  It  I'  2*3.237  (1909). 
.'  1  -  lie-  r  ,r.t  Co..  Pit!'  237.819  nod  237.249. 

3  I»-.-7-r  .l-.tnt.^n  l-  .l.nk,  P  It  P  22C..244  KM.B.A  v  Krroeh  I'urol 
•0.3)2:  Compart  D  K.P.  212.S.-.S  (C  I  B  A.)  ;  «l.w  RR.P.  SI&993  .B  V  8  F.).- 
1-r.Tn-li  IWia  10.311. 

4  .tv  .  176    Is  Mi.  7. 

,  \  It.  oni-m.  Hrr  ,  44  i.'.M-.p.  1749  C»m|mK  Kmlle  :eid  C;  .  P  R  P 
224.979  jind  22S.698;  Brit  l'ai.nt  19,310  und  19,311;  Frroch  I'ltfot  419.379. 
fit,.,  Iro,-.  ,.  <;.,,:•  *.«n.  .  33  >  1903),  42;  »"<!  3.  C.  fain.  -Thv  Mini: 
lacliire  of  I  rmniiate  FtodiKt*  and  Vyt*."  P  212.  1019.  Murm.Iktn  Cm. 
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references  in  the  literature,  they  have  not  as  yet  been  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  this  particular  problem. 

The  literature  dealing  with  the  chemistry  of  acenaph- 
thenequinone  is  very  voluminous.  It  consists  in  large  part 
of  descriptions  of  condensation  reactions  which  commonly 
involve  one  molecule  of  the  quinone  and  one  or  more  mole- 
cules of  the  different  compounds  which  have  been  found  to 
he  capable  of  coupling  with  it.  Some  of  these  reactions,  as 
for  example,  those  which  are  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  amino  hydrogen  and  which  result  in  the  elimination  of 
water,  have  already  been  considered  in  connection  with  a 
discussion  of  the  properties  of  the  amino  derivatives  of 
acenaphthene.  Another  general  type  of  reaction  takes  place 
when  acenaphthenequinone  is  condnsed  with  aromatic 
h\drocarl>ons  or  their  derivatives  in  the  presence  of  alu- 
minium chloride.1  In  this  case  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl 
irroup  reacts  with  ring  hydrogen  atoms,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  water  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  sub- 
stances which  belong  to  the  group  of  tluorescoin  dyes: 

<  '<  i  (  '<  t 

HO  V((\Ih): 
This  reaction  seems  to  le  eupat  le  of  as  niftny  different  forms 
of  application  ns  lire  possible  In  the  ease  of  phthallo  anhy- 
dride and  oilier  substan.  i  s  of  this  class.    A  third  general 
t > | mi*  of  condensation  taUes  place  as  a  result  of  the  aetion 
<•;   acenaphtheiieipiinoie  i-poi-  or  '.'tnie  eoinl  inni'iit.s  which 
contain  halogm.    Her.   the  .  liiainnt ion  of  halogen  acid  Is 
accompanied  by  the  substitution  ■  f  organic  residues  for  one 
or  both  of  the  hydrogen  aiotns  which  occupy  i»  ri -jmsitions 
to  tile  carbonyl  of  (he  qui liotie.     References  |o  this  ty|)e  of 
reaction  have  already  licen  considered  In  coin, cci ion  with 
the  preparation  of  certain  of  the  derivatives  of  nccnapli 
thene  and  also  in  connection  with  the  synthesis  of  the  high 
er  itidandiones. 

Tlic  fourth  and  most  important  general  tyi>e  of  conden- 
sation reaction  involves  the  preparation  of  vat  dvos  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  indlgolds.  This  particular  phase  of  the 
chemistry*  »f  iiecnaphthcnequlnoiio  is  of  great  commercial 
ittqiortance.  The  literature  is  voluminous  and  includes  a 
large  iiuuiIkt  of  German  patents.  This  Meld  of  work  was 
oiwncd  up  as  a  result  or  the  discovery,  made  more  or  less 
simultaneously  In  UKts  by  A.  Hezdrik  cooeruting  with  P. 
Friedlander'-'  ami  by  A.  Groin1  that  the  oxygen  of  the  car- 
lK»nyl  groups  in  aeenaphthcni-qulnoiie  Is  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  condensation  reactions  with  indo\>l  and  with  oxy- 
thionaphthene  to  form  products  which  are  analogous  to 
Indigo  and  which  possess  the  following  unsyiiiuietrhal  for 
mulns  : 

and  acennplithciK-iixlol-indino 
(  i  i 

(  I  A<\ 

Nw^  ;r,ii, 

ui*eiiiiph  tliene-thiotia  plit  In 're-!  ixl  it'll 
The  second  of  these  two  substnnivs  r<  pies,  n<s  a  valuable 
sulfur  vat  dye  and  Is  known  commercially  under  a  number 
of  different  names,  vi:,  Clha  Scarlet  C  (U.A.S.K.  >.  Thlo- 
Indigo  Scarlet  2G  (Kalle  and  Co.).  Helldone  Scarlet  C 
(MLB). 

The  original  patents4  which  covered  the  preparation  of 

'  <  «.mpar<  M.  Z*ulTa.  H,  <■  ,  «  <  1610.  2«.i !.'.). 

2  Manatxh.,  ig  (IWlSi,  .V.O. 

3  H«  .  41  HOUR).  3331. 

i  n  it  p.  ao«.ft»7  ..na  205.377  iu  .vs.iv 


the  parent  substances  were  quickly  supplemented  by  others 
which  descril>e  their  bromination,1  the  dye  obtained  from 
Clbn  Scarlet  <J,  for  example,  being  known  under  the  trade 
name  of  Citm  Red  R.  Later  patents  describe  the  formation 
ot  halogenated  red  vat  dyes  which  arc  formed  under  a 
variety  of  different  conditions.-  These  are  so  phrased  as  to 
cover  all  halogenated  products  which  may  Im«  regarded  as 
derived  from  neenaphtlieni  quinone,  its  hoinologs.  and  snlt- 
stnnces  analogous  to  it. 

Succeeding  patents  describe  the  behavior  of  acenaph- 
thenequinone In  the  presence  of  various  dcrinitirr*  of 
indoxy)  and  oxythionaphthene  respectively.-1  Ciba  Orange 
(i  represents,  for  example,  a  substance  which  Is  obtained 
by  brominating  the  condensation  product  from  nccnaph- 
thenequinone  and  ti-.'irniiio-3-oxythloiiuphthcno, 

■"CO" 

A  gray-hlack  vat  dye'  is  prepared  by  condensing  5-amino- 
:i -oxythionaphthene  with  a. ctiaphiheiu  quin   and  cou- 
pling this  compound  with  that  obtained  by  condensing  ti- 
mid no-.'{-oxy  thionaphthene  with  acciiaphthenequlnono.  Hro- 
minatiou  of  the  product  is  included  in  certain  Instances. 
The  scope  of  this  work  lias  gradually  broadened  and  has 
nunc  to  Include  reactions  b-tvvocn  aceiinphthencquinone  and 
a  Inrge  number  of  different  organic  eom|«iunds  such  as  for 
example,  B-naphthindoxyl,s  phenyl-thioglycol-o-carboxylic 
acid,'1  etc.  Indeed  the  patent  literature  on  this  subject  is 
frequently  very  dillice.lt  to  follow,  since  the  specifications 
which  cover  the  condensations  of  acenaphthetn  quinone  and 
it-  derivatives  with  derivatives  of  indoxyl.  oxv  thiotiapb- 
1 1  e *ne,  and  similar  substances  are  phrased  In  such  general 
terms  that  they  may  be  said  to  include  all  the  reactions 
which  arc  possible  between  carbonyl  oxygen,  present  in 
over)  variety  of  a  dikcoiie  grouping,  and  reactive  methy- 
lene or  tnethine  hjilr-gcn  present  in  any  form  of  cnihina- 
'  ion.7 

Other  indlgolds  are  theorei  i.  ally  possible  and  ac-naph- 
thene  sclenonaphthneindigo,  for  example. 

\  Sc  ' 

has  Ik-cii  prepared  and  described  by  I.  R  Lester  alio  R. 
Weiss.*  This  appears,  however,  to  be  a  substance  of  no 
commercial  Importance, 

Kalle  and  Company  suggest  the  treatment  of  ncenaph- 
thene  quinone  with  caustic  alkali  prior  to  condensation, 
since  a  water-soluble  hotly, 

jC-0 
'  N)Na 

has  Im'cii  observed  to  form  as  a  result  of  this  action.  Tills 
yields  vat  d.vos  when  condensed  with  ,1-ox.v  (hionaphiheiie, 
etc."  The  same  firm  also  describes  the  treatment  of  ace- 
tiiiph  hi  luspiinone  with  mild  reducing  agents  when  the  fol- 
lowing transformations  occur: 

1    C..m,.-,rc  D.U.P.   H'S.r.lO  «nd   ISfi.!U(l   <B.A.S.F.»   rc-m  li  -ly. 
2II.H  I'  21-V.ol,  2I2.WO.  237, lW.  237.-.W.  2-H.sJ.,  2H.SJ...  i:n,s.>7; 
Iliil.  I'm-  hi  373(1. 

3  D  li  V  231. ITS  ii>.  Haver  ui.il  <•..  1 

4  D  R. P.  2.-,s.oW  (M.I.  ID. 
D.H  l1  23-".S!l  iM.I.  H  >. 

<1  I>  It  1'.  20.-..37V  H  A  S  t  1 

7  I>  lt.I-  LUM.lrlO.  Ki.ll.-  u'.'!  Co  ,  l!Ht!». 

SBrr..  4S  (1W12I.  IKf.. 

9  <\,mt»tv  V  K  1'  2ir..'il0.  213..-..W.  2-tft.a:t.s  iK  .il.  „,-,.!  (-.,  t 
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The  hint  compound  Is  capable  of  condensing  with  indoxyl 
or  with  :?  oxytiiiphthciie  to  form  violet  or  violet  rod  vat 
dyes.1  Both  modes  of  treatment  of  acenaphthenequinone 
are  covered  by  French  patents-  which  include  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  derivatives  of  the  above  dyes  which  can  bo  ob- 
tained by  bromlnnting,  dlnzotizlng,  etc. 

In  conclusion  It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  rone- 
lions  described  In  those  patents  have  not  been  applied  since 
the  use  of  simple  derivatives  of  aoonnphthciicquliionc  In 
the  various  types  of  condensations  bus  been  prevented  by 
the  fact  that  very  few  of  these  compounds  are  as  yet 
actual ly  known. 

otiikk  oxidation  mourns  Iii  continuing  the  system- 
atic survey  of  the  chemistry  of  the  oxidation  products  of 
acennphthene  It  must  be  confe  d  that  very  little  of  im- 
portance remains  to  be  said,  ltlacetiaphlhylldcne  ketone 
and  blaeenaphthylidene  dlketnne. 

c,uH'CL>ci,n  i,<',,<a1>>c"h' 

represent  secondary  products  formed  by  the  action  of 
various  reagents  u|sin  nccnaphthcnone  and  neonuphtheiie- 
qulnone.  Both  compounds  were  Investigated  by  Craebe  and 
have  already  been  referred  to. 

Nnpbthaldehydle  acid  Is  an  Interesting  substance,  the 
salts  of  which  seem  to  exist  in  U  >>  inutomei  inodihYatioiis, 

CM.f  |  N^K  and  C,nII< 

<  n  (M  >K 

It  is  formed  when  nccnaphthcrifqiiinone  is  dissolved  In 
aqueous  potassiutn  hy<lro.\ide  (:ift  in  :i3  per  cent).  The 
free  organic  acid  is  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  and  puri- 
Hid  by  crystallization  from  dilute  alcohol.  The  yield  is 
almost  quantitative.3  Xnphlhaldehydic  acid  condenses  with 
phenylhydrazlne  to  give 

<C  il -Nil  -  Nil -t  ,11, 
>0 
C-N=NH-Ct]P 

Its  condensation  products  with  acetone  and  acetophenoue 
have  been  investigated  by  J.  Zink,5  and  those  with  methyl- 
m-tolyl  ketone  and  pinacoline  by  S.  Wicchowski."  Patents 
based  upon  the  formation  of  iiaphthiililchydic  acid  from 
aeenaphthenequinone  have  already  been  referred  to.7 

The  oxidation  of  acenaphtheiie  to  naphthnlic  acid  or  its 
anhydride  was  studied  by  all  of  the  earlier  Investigators  in 
the  field  of  acenaphthene  chemistry. H  The  process  in  every 
instance  involved  the  use  of  sodium  or  potassium  bichro- 
mate and  sulfuric  acid,  but  the  yield  seems  to  have  varied 
very  considerably.  Bchr  and  van  Dorp  obtained  yields  of 
1(5  to  »i  per  cent,  while  tiraebo  was  able  to  scntrc  results 
which  he  described  as  almost  quantitative.  F.  Ullmanii" 
was,  however,  unable  to  Increase  his  yields  alw.ve  40  jmt 
.-ont    even    by    using   sodium    blchr  ate   and  following 

1  IJ.R  I*.  ?2i,l.iS.  221.979;  »ls.,  V,  S    I*  **•-*■-?         C>  Hot.  IM-n 

2t,.1/9 

•J  Fn-nch  PBt«nl  40. ,234.  40<.22i.  4o<.2W.  40..22,.  4o;  22H. 

3  Arm  .  joo  (1SW).  202;  Urr,  jS  (1.-92.  07,7;  .4r...  .  i7b   :■>*.  1, 

4.4nn.27<MlS93i.  I4. 

.',  M„Mtdi  .  aa  tlil.ll,.  .413. 

0  Memaii,..  JO  ■;  t • 'i i.j i .  74'*. 

7|P  K  I*.  •i\%!M,  ihi.ll--  -,...1  V„ 

8  Bohr,  and  W.  A  van  l>,,rjj,  /l.r.,  t>  ns73,  00;  At  -i  .  171  (1S71),  203; 
tV  Kninb>-ry,-r  .m.l  M.  I'lulipp,  Iht.  ao  :l**-7.,  237;  divU',  fl>  r  .  to  IIS*?:. 
&7;  JS  US-92.'.  '>■"-;  T.  Kv..i,  -.rut  .1  »  <'.,(  J  vh-m.  >V  ,  SS  •:  1  ■-••»•.•: .  7,7 S. 

l»b>r,43  1  l'.*^.  Wl. 


tJruehc's  procedure  very  exactly.  The  difficulty  seems  to 
be  that  of  carrying  the  reaction  far  enough  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  the  lower  oxidation  products  of  acennphthene 
and  yet  stopping  It  before  any  appreciable  quantities  of 
naphthnlic  acid  have  been  decomimsed.  It  may  be  noted 
In  this  connection  that  the  ease  with  which  jH*ri-derlva 
tives  of  naphthalene  undergo  oxidation  is  very  great.1 

As  Its  name  shows,  the  similarity  in  the  behavior  of 
naphthallc  and  phthalic  acids  whs  recognized  at  an  enrly 
date.2  The  fact  that  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
substances  is  very  close  and  very  striking  might  be  11-- 
sumed  to  Indicate  t he  possibility  of  a  large  number  of 
Important  applications  for  naphthnlic  arid.  For  example, 
the  very  valuable  but  somewhat  incomplete  collection  of 
names  and  references  to  derivatives  of  phthalic  anhydride 
which  has  loon  compiled  ly  Hr.  Max  Phillips  of  the  t'olor 
Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington,  D.  C.,3  sug- 
gests many  interesting  lines  of  Investigation  which  mlghi 
be  undertaken  in  connection  with  a  more  extended  study  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  anhydride  of  naphthalenepcri-dicar- 
boxylic  ncid.  Very  little  work  has  hs  yet  I  ecu  done  in  this 
Held.  The  action  of  naphthnlic  anhydride  up.*n  dimethyl- 
iii-aminophenol  has  been  the  subject  of  Investigation  by  E. 
Ferrario  and  L.  F.  Weber,*  but  aside  from  this  no  refer- 
ences to  direct  condensations  have  been  noted  In  the  liter 
ature. 

A  nnrnlier  of  derivatives  of  naphthallc  anhydride  hav, 
been  described.  F.  Ullmann  and  E.  Cassirer*  have  suc- 
ecoded  in  preparing  nuphthoslyril  by  means  of  the  following 
transformations  : 


(  O 


V 


\n  -  -► 


<  n  •••• 

Among  the  other  derivatives  which  have  been  investigated 
are  chloronaphthalic  acid,"  bromonaphthalic  acid  and  the 
corresponding  iodide,7  4-nitronaphthalic  acid  and  the  cor- 


Ml 


-f  < > 


responding  imide,*  4-aminaphthalic  acid.  4-hydroxynaph- 
thalic  acid,  a  nltrotiaphtluilie  anhydride,  and  3-amlnonnpb- 
thalic  anhydride.1*  The  oxidation  of  4-bromonaphthalic  acid 
to  bromo|,lioti  \  l-rlyuxy  ldicarbonic  acid 
Ur 

,  1  ,.;  i|| 

-TO  COOH 
C<K)H 

has  also  been  described.10 

In  conclusion  it  may  again  be  stated  that  the  footnotes 
which  accompany  the  for.  going  syno|tsis  represent  all  of  the 
references  10  the  chemistry  of  acciiaphlheiie  ami  its  deriv- 
atives which  can  he  obtained  by  a  fairly  close  and  sys- 
tematic study  »f  the  literature.  The  discussion  has  lioen 
as  detailed  as  it  has  seemed  practical  to  make  it  in  the  hope 
that  the  material  presented  might  prove  of  actual  service 
us  u  basis  for  further  research  in  this  held. 

I  <\,ni|.:,r..  <i  K.r..r»  :,i>d  fl  Aj.m,  f.V«  r*,».  <u,l  ,  44  II.  \>2. 

'.'  A.  b-'hr  »nd  W.  A.  vmi  D..11..  Uk.  .-if. 

3  TBI.  Jo i'hn a l.  13  (192H.  217. 

4  Arch.  1,1.  Ph»>.  nal..  JS  1  1'JllSl.  7.17. 

5««r..  43  ,19101.  439;  Cpmuarn       <;rarb!-.  litr  ,  35  .  I'J.,2i.  44. 
ft  H.  Cr<-mptr,n  and  W   It.  SrHytlw.  Prof.  Chtm  Sot  ,  as    1912!.  194. 
?  Bbinn-nthM.  ifcr.7  ils.lj,  1092;  flr:k.b-.  Ann.,  J17  , 1  ;KW1.  M. 
B  Wuinck.-,  Urr.,  ji  ,.1  BBS).  14.V,;  lirwl>*.  .4..i..  JJT, !!»!«..  02. 
9  S.-c  (Jra-'b.-,  Lm-„  .11. 
I.I   f  1     U?  I 
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European  Practice  in  Cellulose  Acetate  and  Dopes  During  the  War  1,2 

By  Philip  Drinker 

Laboratory  of  Applied  l-h >  »l..loi;y.  Harvard  Medical  School.  IVwton.  Mannrhuaetta. 


Although  many  substances  have  luvn  suggested  untl  many 
formulas  dcveloiicd  for  the  coaling  and  preservation  of  air- 
plant?  fabrics,  with  the  exception  of  the  relatively  non- 
inflntnmahlc  cellulose  esters  typified  by  the  cellulose  ace- 
tates, none  have  received  governmental  recognition  for  any 
extended  period  of  time.  In  this  connection,  the  cellulose 
nitrutes  have  received  but  minor  consideration,  primarily 
ou  account  of  their  greater  Intiammablllty.  ci>iuhined  with 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  exhibit  properties  other  than 
those  shown  by  the  corresponding  acetic  esters. 

An  historical  account  of  the  development  of  airplane 
doj.es  necessarily  involves  an  account,  first,  of  the  trial 
anil  rejection  of  <-cllulosc  ester  substitutes,  anil  secondly,  of 
the  Improvement  of  the  many  combinations  and  modifications 
In  which  cellulose  acetate  enters  as  the  primarily  solid  con- 
stituent. So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  most  complete 
and  (omprehensive  data  on  the  general  subject  of  airplane 
dopes  and  cellulose  acetate  thermoplastic  combinations  are 
contained  in  a  lor.0- sheet  typewritten  /fcporf  10,066  of  E.  C. 
Worden.  made  in  101 *\  and  the  f.O-10-shcet  t.vjM'Written 
Report  13.228.  with  index,  of  E.  C.  Worden.  I'hlllp  Drinker. 
J.  S.  Buford,  Leo  Rutstein,  and  R.  G.  Dort,*  made  in  1919, 
to  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  in  Washington — 
report*  embodying  the  results  of  extendeil  investigations 
made  by  the  writers  abroad  and  In  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  facts  and  figures  incorporated  in  this  article  have 
been  abstracted  from  these  reports. 

In  Europe,  at  least,  the  term  .f'./o  was  In  use  in  UUP 
as  indicating  the  nitrocellulose  and  cellulose  acetate  solu- 
tions w-Jilch  are  applied  to  airplane  fabrics  to  Impart  In- 
creased tensile  strength,  tautness.  and  resilience,  and  to  In- 
crease impermeability.  Present  practice  requires  the  sev- 
eral coatings  to  give  a  total  weight  Increase  to  the  fabric 
of  approximately  2  ounces  per  sq-.uyo  yard  <o0  to  70 
grams  per  square  meter),  and  retain  their  protective 
beneficial  qualities  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  \<eathering 
conditions,  usually  for  periods  of  60  to  90  day*.  These 
specifications  are  the  outgrowth  of  experience  during;  the 
war.  at  the  commencement  of  which  requirements  were 
less  rigorous. 

An  account  ot  toe  various  i  rencn  aopes  nns  oecn  given 
by  M.  Deschiens/  who  records  the  use  of  nitrocellulose 
routing,  in  1S90,  on  a  balloon  destined  for  polar  exploration. 
In  this  case  the  dope  was  purely  for  protection  and  not  for 
tautening  effects.  Substitutes  such  as  casein,  glue,  gelatin, 
star,  h  pastes,  rubber,  etc..  have  been  tried  at  various  times, 
in  Is.'h  England  and  Frun«t\  but  their  use  has  never  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  fhe  use  of  nitrocellulose  and  cellulose  acetate  dopes 
was  firmly  established  In  Europe  and  existed  to  a  certain 
extent  In  the  United  Stat.-s.  As  a  result  of  Its  greater  In- 
flammability, (lie  nitrocellulose  product  was  soon  rejected 
by  the  French,  while,  as  the  war  progressed,  the  British 
program  called  for  a  like  procedure  when  adequate  supplies 
of  cellulose  acetate  wen-  available.  Marked  preference  was 
al><>  -b>.wn  by  the  Italians  for  cellulose  acetate  dopes.  The 
example  of  the  other  Allies  was  biter  followed  by  the  United 
.States,  the  American  program  calling  for  all  planes  des- 

1  I'r—i  Hied  tMTore  the  S.-vthm  of  Cellulose  Chemistry  nt  the  lil.it 
Meeting  of  the  Am.-rbiin  Cliemi.nl  Sn.lety,  ttochrater.  X.  Y  ,  April 
1-tt  to  l'.e.-l. 

'  IViMiahed  by  permission  of  ihe  Chief  of  Air  Service.  V.  S.  Army. 
•  Vi.iiili.-r  In  tett  r-f.-r  to  Bibliography  nt  end  of  paper. 


tlned  for  the  front  to  he  coated  with  acetate  do|ies,  nltro 
dopes  being  limited  to  training  planes.  This  procedure  was 
Identical  with  that  of  the  British. 

CoMMIIiCIVL    DEVIXOPMKNT   OF    ( 'tlXl'LOSE  ACETATE 

Prior  to  the  summer  of  mil,  cellulose  acetate  was  manu- 
factured In  commercially  Interesting  quantities  by  only  three 
European  firms,  nr.;  the  Haver  Company  at  Leverkusen.  the 
Soeiete  Chlmique  des  Uslnes  du  Uhone  at  Lyons,  and  the 
Cellonlle  Company  (E»reyfus  Bros.)  at  Basle.  Bayer 
acetate  was  used  by  certain  British  tlrms  nnd  Is  reliably 
reported  as  being  satisfactory,  while  that  furnished  by  the 
French  company  was  also  received  with  favor.  In  France 
the  Uslnes  du  Rhone  product  was  In  general  use,  so  that 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  found  the  British  depending  for 
their  supply  on  their  French  Allies  and  on  ihe  product  of  a 
neillral  country,  no  adequate  supply  of  (ierman  acetate 
having  been  accumulated. 

As  the  war  progressed  and  their  aircraft  program  aug- 
mented, the  French  required  more  and  more  of  their  own 
product,  with  Ihe  result  that  shipments  to  Great  Britain 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  British  program  called 
for  an  amount  of  acetate  soon  evident  to  be  far  in  exivsa 
of  the  nssured  supply,  coming  as  it  did  from  outside  sources. 
This  state  of   affairs   resulted    in    negotiations    with  the 

Dreyfus  Bros.'  whereby  the  ciecti  (  a  large  plant  for 

the  manufacture  of  cellulose  acetate  was  undertaken  nt 
Spond'-n,  England.  This  plant  also  Included  a  synthetic 
acidic  add  and  acetic  anhvdrldc  unit.  To  assure  further 
their  own  supply,  a  similar  but  smaller  Dreyfus  plant  was 
built  by  the  French  at  Houeii,  while  plans  for  a  Dreyfus 
plant  al  Milan  were  laid  down  by  the  Italians.  This  exam- 
ple was  later  followed  by  Ihe  United  States  at  Cumberland, 
Md.  Throughout  the  war,  the  French  used  the  Usines  du 
Uhone  product  in  greater  part  -u  produc.  characterized  by- 
its  uniformity  in  the  chemical  and  phvsical  qualities  essen- 
tial for  dopes.  With  the  completion  of  the  Dreyfus  Enjr- 
lish  plant,  British  dopes  were  made  almost  solely  from  this 
latter  source  of  acetate,  a  state  of  affairs  prevailing  at 
the  close  of  the  war  when  a  standard  dope  formula,  oblig- 
atory for  all  manufacturers,  had  been  developed.  That  the 
Drcyfuss  acetate  successfully  met  the  specifications  for 
this  standard  dope  over  an  extended  period  is  sufficient 
proof  of  its  uniformity. 

The  cellulose  acetate  resources  of  Germany  have  been 
said  to  be  greater  than  those  of  the  Allii-s.  The  acetate  of 
the  Bayer  Company  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  three  lyp.  s  producvd  in  Euro]*-  at  Ihe  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Personal  v  isi's  ly  E.  C  Word,  a'  and  the  writer.* 
on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,  to  a 
sir.all  plant  at  Mainz  showed  an  additional  source  which 
Is  known  to  have  been  utilized  by  the  Germans  during  the 
war.  Samples  of  gelatin-coated  gas-mask  eye  pieces,  made 
of  cellulose  acetate,  from  the  A  kt  letcresells.lmf  t  fiir  Anilin 

Fain  ikation  were  also  ol  served  tr        time  to  time.  Fairies 

from  German  and  Austrian  planes  Invariably  showed  cellu- 
lose acetate  dupe.  and.  knowing  their  plant  resources.  It  Is 
but  reasonable  to  presume  they  had  no  special  difficulties 
in  m.i'ling  requirements,  although  no  reliable  data  are 
available  io  us  on  I  heir  .vllulose  acetate  output.  All  the 
plants  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  Its  production  were 
located  far  from  the  front,  and  cvidc  -s  of  destruction  of 
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their  chemical  factories  by  Allied  aircraft  wgre  not  appar- 
ent.   In  fact,  til*'  general  atmosphere  of  the  enemy  chemical 

plants,  as  disclosed  fr        visits  to  their  factories  in  the 

occupied  region,  was  decidedly  one  of  prosperity  and  pre- 
paredness for  the  future. 

Ciikmical  Ciiakactkristh  s  of  Cellulose  Achate 
Of  the  many  variations  In  processes  used  fur  the  produc- 
tioli  or  cellulose  acetate  all  employ  the  same  basic  prin- 
ciples, ,iz.;  acetylation  of  cellulose  by  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  acetic  anhydride  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst  such  as 
.sulfuric  acid.  The  Dreyfus  processes7  involve  the  use 
of  pajier  as  the  preferred  source  of  cellulose,  while  it  is 
understood  that  the  Society  ( 'litnili|iie  tics  1  sin.-  du  Khoi).-' 
employs  a  long-staple  cotton,  previously  treated.  For  all- 
plane  do|w.  in  both  cases  the  objective  is  an  acetone  soluble 
acetate,  between  the  diacctute  and  triacetate  in  acetic  con- 
tent, which  is  attained  by  acetylation  temperature  control 
and  the  subsequent  ripening  process.  In  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  subject,  K.  C.  W'orden1  has  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  cellulose  acetate  from  the  <  arboh.\  drate  ai-etyla- 
tion>  of  SehlitzenlMTger  through  to  the  modern  period,  and 
has  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  Dreyfus  discoveries 
in  the  development  of  this  art.  In  this  article,  he  shews 
that  the  acetates  pre! erred  for  photograph  Hints  and  arti- 
ficial lilameuis  differ  fundameutiilly  from  the  product  usel 
for  dopes,  the  fort.ier  d< ■in:! tiding  clarity  as  an  essential 
.1  tr  i  ler  .He.  while  i  It.  afer  must  p.  -  >ess  ivlul  v.  .- 
greater  tensile  strength,  clarity  ..f  the  dope  til m  being  of 

less   im;»>r-.!iicc.     I'tnmarv     t  tai>  -     ]«      "--n  *     a-  •  •• 

solubility  as  a  permanent  characteristic,  and  having  passed 
through  the  chloroform-soluble  stage,  an-  among  the  qua! 
Itles  iiei-essar;,  for  dopes  in  which  chlorinated  solvents  do 
not  enter.  11  Os>."  c.  doss  and  F„  F.ovnu,"  ami 
G.  J.  Esselen,  Jr.'1  have  contributed  to  the  literature  on 
this  subject,  the  last  author  discussing  the  colloidal  nature 
of  the  cilltdoM-  acetate  molecule  and  distinguishing  the 
chloroform  and  acetone  soluble  acetate*  by  the  solvents 
which  may  he  employed. 

Of  the  I. 'sines  du  lthono  and  Oreyfus  prod w  Is,  the  for- 
mer generally  possessed  the  more  rapid  acetone  «„!«il.  I.ty. 
due  perhaps  to  liner  state  of  mechanical  division  of  the 
particles.  Dreyfus  aimed  to  produce  ait  acetate  of  relatively 
higher  viscosity"  which  could  bo  applied  in  a  thro.- 
co:it  doping  scheme,  and  which  would  give  a  lilnt  of  tensile 
strength  equal  to  that  formerly  attained  by  applying  as 
many  as  six  coats.    This  resulted  in  a  substantial  solvent 

 moiny  so  Imperative  in  the  .successful  prosecution  of  the 

British  aircraft  program. 

Solvents,  Diu'knts,  Plasticizers,  anu  I'wutsta 
The  selection  of  solvents  and  solvent  combinations  was 
determined  by  cad!  country  primarily  from  the  resources 
available,  n  condition  which  prevailed  throughout  the  war. 
nt:d  which  underwent  a  gradual  development  resulting  In 
the  ultimate  adoption  of  standard  formulas.  Since  over 
fifty  different  solvent  combinations — a  numl  er  of  them 
secret — emanating  from  the  Allied  governments  and  from 
firms  supplying  dope,  were  suggested  and  used  at  one  time 
or  another,  a  detailed  historical  account  would  he  inexpedi- 
ent. The  .subject  can  well  be  covered  in  n  review  of  the 
essential  points  of  difference  of  the  various  combinations, 
as  their  use  developed  during  the  course  of  flte  war.  The 
use  of  tetntcbloroethane  as  a  solvent  wits  prohibited  by 
France,  and  later  by  Great  Britain,  because  of  Itis  toxicity 
and  tendency  towards  decomposition,  as  result  of  which 
the  fabric  was  materially  weakened.  Actual  fatalities" 
were  traced  to  the  toxicity  of  this  solvent.   The  work  of  W. 


Willcox,  B.  Spillsbury,  and  T.  Logge™  showed  that  a 
characteristic  type  of  toxic  Jaundice,  affecting  the  liver, 
developed  from  inhaling  tetrachloroethane  fumes.  Both 
countries,  and  Italy  as  well,  prohibited  the  use  of  chlorine 
substitution  products,  an  example  followed  later  by  the 
United  States.  Consequent  to  these  discoveries,  the  British 
enforced  rigid  ventilation  of  their  doping  shops  nnd  re- 
quired at  least  thirty  changes  of  air  per  hour. 

Somewhat  before  our  entry  Into  the  war,  the  French  were 
using  a  four-coat  done  deslgmnl  for  purposes  of  camouflage, 
which  nt  that  time  was  considered  by  them  to  be  lndlsj>en- 
sable.  A  typical  French  dope,  patented  under  the  trade 
name  of  Aiillm  by  Xauton  Freres  et  de  Marsac.  the  pat- 
entee being  thdr  chemist.  T.  Tos«c."  was  In  special  favor, 
while  T.  Clement  and  C.  Klvicrc"  produced  a  some- 
what similar  product.  In  Arrllot  dope  the  scratch  coat 
contained  3  to  5  i>er  cent  acetate  and  was  low  In  high  boil- 
ing solvents,  by  which  means  greater  tautening  effects  were 
said  to  be  produced.  The  second  and  third  coats  required 
N  to  (i  per  cent  acetate  and  about  2  per  cent  of  mineral  or 
metallic  pigments,  the  vehicle  for  which  was  usually 
ettgenol,  while  other  high  hollers  and  pdasticizers.  such  us 
benzyl  alcohol,  triacetln,  lsoettgeiiol,  carvacrol.  safrol.  iso- 
safrol.  methv  lcngenol,  and  glyceryl  honzoute.  could  be  em- 
ployed. The  fourth  and  final  coat  required  about  S  per 
cent  acetate,  while  the  high  boilers  were  again  cut  down. 
The  under  surfaces  of  the  planes  received  second  and  third 
coats  of  aluminium  color  and  upper  surfaces  were  given  a 
varii  gated  camouflage  scheme  Intended  to  resemble  the 
earth's  surface.  Planes  used  In  night  flying  were  colored 
dark,  the  dopes  being  applied  exactly  as  were  those  for  the 
day  planes.  None  of  the  French  planes  destined  for  the 
ffunr  received  a  varnish  coutjiig  of  either  oil  or  nitrocellu- 
lose base,  This  treatment  was  claimed  to  Impart  special 
characteristics  of  tautness  and  to  Increase  Invisibility  of 
the  plane  from  both  above  and  below,  an  Idea  which  grad- 
ually lost  fa\or  until,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  French 
follow*  d  the  Uritish  example  and  adopted  colorless  dop-* 
with  a  finishing  cat  of  khaki  color  on  upper  surfaces. 

British  practice  went  through  a  similar  but  s.  oimnglv 
more  logically  coordinated  and  technically  controlled  devel- 
opment. While  the  French  relied  mainly  on  methyl  acetate 
of  local  manufacture  for  their  low  boiling  Solvent,  the  Brit- 
ish had  recourse  principally  to  acetone,  furnished  in  large 
part  by  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  a  general  report, 
J.  ltamsliot torn'  discusses  cellulose  acetate  solvents  and 
points  out  (lie  latent  solvent  effects  of  a  mixture  of  ben- 
zene and  alcohol,  each  of  which  In  Itself  is  a  non-solvent  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  a  point  mentioned  later  by  G.  J. 
Ksselcn.  Jr.*  Kfforts  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  three- 
coat  standard  formula  requiring  the  maximum  amounts  of 
the  non-p.v  roligncotis  products,  ethyl  alcohol  and  benzene, 
resulted  in  litis  In  a  British  formula"  In  which  ace- 
tone, methyl  acetate,  ethyl  formate,  or  methyletliylketone 
ctild  be  used  as  the  low  boiling  solvents,  alcohol  and  ben- 
zene as  the  diluents,  benzyl  alcohol  as  high  boiler,  and 
triacetln  and  trlphenyl  plmsphute  as  softeners.** 

To  these  lists  the  French  addeil  a  locally  mnnufa.  ;  ured 
low  boiling  product,  known  as  C.U.I1.,  which  eonsist.il  in  a 
mixture  of  approximately  "0  per  cent  methyl  acetate,  16 
per  cent  acetone,  pj  per  cent  methyl  alcohol,  and  II  per 
cent  water.  In  addition  to  the  high  boiling  solvents  already 
mentioned,  the  French  suggested  uectoaeotk-  ester  and  fur- 
furol,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  amy!  and  isobutjt 
alcohol."  of  which  a  French  linn  offered  a  considerable 
supply.  Denims'  mentions  their  having  Investigate.) 
In  addition  the  following  substances:  methyl,  ethyl,  amy  I. 
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and  butyl  lactate*  and  oxalates,  glycol  dlaeetln,  benzylidene 
diacetate,  dlphenyltolyurt-a,  and  crosol,"  none  of  wbivh 
passed  beyond  experimental  stages.  Cyclohexunol  and 
cyclohcx.inonc"  were  also  suggested  from  lioth  Brit- 
Isb  and  French  sources,  but  were  never  used  In  any  quan- 
tity, although  said  to  Ik-  efficient.  Acetic  and  formic  acids 
were  used  experimentally  as  solvents  and  did  not  appear  to 
weaken  the  fabric  materially.*' 

Unlike  the  British,  the  French  dopes  contained  no  solid 
softeners  such  as  triphenyl  phosphate,  although  the  French 
hnd  attempted  using  ts>th  ibis  and  tricresyl  phosphate, 
principally  as  lire  ret nnlnntM." 

Having  adequate  supplies  of  phenol,  the  Italians  gener- 
ally used  a  small  percentage  of  this  substance  2  to  3  per 
cent,  depending  on  the  type  of  fabric  for  which  the  dope 
was  destined.  Their  formulas,  like  several  of  the  French 
ones,  were  varied  somewhat  In  winter  and  summer  to  com- 
pensate for  rapidity  of  solvent  evaluation.  The  Italians 
permitted  a  certain  latitude  in  the  choice  of  low  boiling 
solvent  combinations  and  also  used  no  tricresyl  or  triphenyl 
phosphates. 

The  United  States  developed  a  standard  four-coat  scheme 
In  which  the  scratch  coat  contains!  a  small  penvntuge  of 
phenol  and  uapthaleue,  and,  as  antacid,  a  small  percentage 
of  urea  or  dlcyuuodlnmldc.  For  the  three  subsequent  coals, 
there  was  Included  in  the  formula  about  7  i>cr  cent  of  dhice- 
tone  alcohol,  principally  to  prevent  blushing,  with  small 
amounts  of  benzyl  acetate  and  hi  nzoatc.  The  United  Slates' 
formula  embraces  the  greatest  number  of  Ingrcdiculs.  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  formulu  was  based  on 
supply  and  economy  in  local  resources. 

CEItMAN    ANU   AlSlHIAN  I'H.XCTKK 

Critical  periodic  examinations  of  enemy  fabric  obtained 
from  captured  or  destroyed  aircraft,  both  lighter-  and 
heavicr-lhaii-.tir.  disclosi.il  a  tew  imp- irtant  jx .itit s  differen- 
tiating their  fabric  and  do|»-  from  those  of  the  Allies.  The 
enemy  plain's  were  frequently  camouflaged  in  multicolored 
dyes.  j)rinted  on  the  fabric  in  polygonal  designs.  The  air- 
plane fabric  was  usually  linen,  showing  evidences  of  heavy 
calendering,  with  n  thread  count  averaging  about  .Vi  to  do 
per  inch  for  the  warp  and  1".  to  r>.">  in  the  weft.  The  ten- 
sile strength  gave  average  minimum  figures  of  70  to  so 
pounds  per  linear  inch  in  the  warp  and  Is",  to  7.".  pounds  in 
the  weft,  but  it  must  be  rem  •tnb'-red  that  these  figures  are 
taken  from  used  fabrics  which  bad  undoubteiily  deteriorated 
to  ;m  appreciable  extent,  so  that  the  tensile  strength  figures 
are  p'-oliahly  low. 

In  most  in  tauce^  the  doped  fabrics  were  covered  with 
an  alcohol-soluble  varnish,  colorless  or  pigmented,  showing 
a  dry  weight  increase  due  to  the  varnish  of  anything  from 
0.0  to  2  ounces  per  square  yard.  The  dope  films  were  of 
notably  less  weight  than  those  used  by  the  Allies  and  were 
li  the  neighborhood  of  1  to  1.3  ounces  per  square  yard. 
Ci  n-.parative  analyses  of  scrap  Allied  fabric  showed  at 
least  2  ounces  of  dope  film  per  square  yard  and  frequently 
more.  A  few  German  fabrics  showed  evidences  of  chlorin- 
ated compounds  as  cellulose  acetate  softeners,  but  ex- 
traneous matter  was,  in  general,  not  found  to  be  present. 

Muttons  ok  Applying  Dopes 
Suae  the  major  percentage  of  ingredients  of  both  cellu- 
lose acetate  and  nitrocellulose  dojies  is  made  up  of  low 
lulling  hygroscopic  liquids,  their  evaporation  is  rapid,  an 
effect  In  some  measure  retarded  by  the  addition  of  softeners 
and  high  boiling  solvents.  In  Imth  types  of  dope  the  cellu- 
lose ester  can  readily  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
water,  which  explains  the  formation  of  the  while  *pofa  or 


Itlunhing  so  familiar  on  fabrics  doped  In  damp  and  excep- 
tionally drafly  doping  shojts.  Directions  by  the  manufac- 
turers and  by  all  the  governments  required  the  dopes  to  be 
applied  to  dry  fabric,  while  the  Tinted  States  alone  en- 
forced any  attempt  at  humidity  control,  the  European  Allies 
merely  suggesting  its  advisability. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  both  required  spe- 
cial brushes,  approximately  4  Inches  wide  with  2-Inch  bris- 
tles tlrmly  fixed  in  the  stink,  a  special  brush  wash  being 
supplied  in  which  the  brushes  were  kept  when  not  In  use. 
Si>ecial  cans  were  provided  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Stales,  these  lieing  designed  to  hold  a  conveniently 
portable  quantity  of  d»t>e  of  which  a  minimum  of  surfaee- 
was  cx|K>sed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war  a  British  Arm 
developi-d  a  type  or  brush,  through  the  handle  of  which 
dope  was  fed  by  air  pressure,  the  dope  being  contained  In 
a  standard  10  gallon  (Inqierlal)  can.  This  brush,  how- 
ever, received  no  general  usage.  Both  British  and  French 
made  it  u  practice  to  save  the  skins  or  lllms  which  formed 
on  the  edges  of  the  dope  cans,  these  films  being  furnished 
to  the  manufacturers,  who  again  used  them,  with  judicious 
blending,  in  making  up  fresh  do|*>. 

Cellulose  acetate  doped  fabrics,  unprotected  by  a  varnish 
coating,  temiMirarily  lose  their  tautness  on  becoming  soaked, 
the  tautness  again  becoming  normal  on  the  fabric's  drying. 
This  eirect  was  most  noticeable  on  French  planes  doped 
according  to  their  four-coat  scheme  which  required  no  var- 
nish and  no  solid  softeners,  H.  (•milt3'  and  the  writer 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  In  a  patent  application  for  a 
process  in  which  fabric,  both  linen  and  cotton.  Is  mechan- 
ically coated  with  a  cellulose  acetate  dope  by  spreading 
machine,  for  example,  on  both  surfaces.  When  a  wing 
or  other  member  is  to  be  covered  the  doped  fabric  is  soaked 
in  water  and  applied,  moist,  to  the  frame.  When  dried 
and  varnished  the  fabric  attains  the  required  degree  of 
tautness,  while  at  the  same  time  other  properties  con- 
ferred by  dopes  applied  in  the  conventional  manner  are 
claimed  to  be  equaled.  The  sighing  of  Hie  armistice  pre- 
vented further  iiivstlgations  as  to  the  value  of  this  process, 
although  laboratory  and  large-scale  tests  gave  every  indi- 
cation that  it  had  decided  practical  commercial  i>ossibllltlc9 
for  aircraft  and  possibly  for  other  Industries. 

ilreat  Britain  and  the  United  Statis  very  generally  ap- 
plied varnish  i-overs  and  the  colors  for  the  Insignia  or  iden- 
tilication  marks  by  air  brush.  This  method  of  application 
can  be  used  for  oil  or  nitrocellulose  varnishes  with  equal 
facility,  but  no  cellulose  acetate  do]w  which  could  be 
sprayed  was  developed,  although  a  ccrlaln  amount  of  ex- 
perimental work  was  done.-7 

KmxT  ok  ScsMciiT  ojf  Dorm  Fahuh  s 
It  has  been  shown  how  important  a  factor  was  the  ques- 
tion of  supply  in  determining  the  various  doj.es  used  by 
the  Allies;  no  less  Important  was  this  same  factor  in  stand- 
ardizing the  I  j  pes  of  fabric.  ill  place  ..:  line  the  fluted 
Stales  gave  precedence  to  a  mercerized  cotton  of  the  t\]ie 
developed  through  the  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  notably  by  U.  Waleii.'  This  cotton  fabric 
fulfilled  the  specifications  of  the  Allied  onintries,  although 
its  general  ncivptaiiee  and  recognition  was  slow.  In  Eng- 
land linen  made  from  Irish  flax  was  preferriil  although 
(i'ttoii  had  fairly  general  acceptance,  while  Frulice  used 
iiiicn.  cotton,  and  silk.  From  her  own  resources  Italy  ob- 
tained silk,  and  both  France  and  Italy,  purely  from  eeo- 
nomic  reasons,  us.il  considerable  quantities  of  this  fabric  in 
spite  of  its  high  cost. 

It  has  been  slated  that  both  France  and  Croat  Britain 
abandoned  the  use  of  tetruchlorocthune  as  a  cellulose  acetate 
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solvent  In  dop.-s  because  of  It*  toxicity  mid  tendency  to 
decompose.  The  cause  of  this  decomposition  was  frequently 
ascribed  to  sunlight,  although  Investigations  ut  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  do  not  uppear  to  have  been  carried  out  to 
prove  this  point.  The  fact  that  both  nltro  and  acetate 
doped  fabrics  gradually  deteriorated,  with  a  consequent 
loss  In  Impermeability  and  tensile  strength,  was  well  rec- 
ognized, but  do  menus  of  retardation  by  agents,  oilier  than 
varnish,  apjiears  to  have  been  attempted. 

During  191"*,  F.  Aston,  at  the  Koyal  Aircraft  Establish- 
ment, England,  showed  that  the  destructive  action  of  sun- 
light on  fabric,  not  the  dope  lilm,  wiis  principally  due  to 
ultraviolet  light  of  wave  lengths  lying  between  -J950  and 
4tHH)  it,  and  that  the  effect  of  these  rays  could  be  dimin- 
ished by  Intel  posing  an  Impervious  layer  or  pigmented  Him. 
After  testing  various  media,  Aston  showed  that  their  coat- 
ing, I'.C.  lo.*  effectively  Impeded  the  destructive  action 
of  sunlight.  This  particular  varnish  has  a  base  of  nitro- 
cellulose and  khaki  colored  pigments  .if  yellow  oeher  and 
lamp  black,  rendered  plastic  in  a  vehicle  of  castor  oil. 
One  coat  of  this  varnish  was  applied  by  hand  or  air  brush 
on  upixT  suraces  of  British  planes.  Following  Asion's  work. 
It  was  shown  by  others,  notably  the  French,  that  the  action 
of  sunlight  was  more  serious  on  silk  than  on  ad  ton  or  linen, 
a  point  of  Interest  to  the  Italians  and  French." 

A  thrw-cout  pigmented  dope"  was  suggested  by  the 
British  for  Handley-Page  night  Iwaubers,  the  resultant  color 
scheme  being  much  like  that  already  in  use  by  them  at  the 
time,  except  that  under  surfaevs  were  also  colored.  The 
formula  used  for  these  pigmented  dopes  was  very  close  to 
their  standard  and  differed  from  the  French  colored  doitcs 
principally  in  the  use  of  triphenyl  phosphate,  of  which  the 
British  made  much  tioint.  Although  the  British  pigmented 
dopes  showed  considerable  promise,  they  had  received  but 
limited  application  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

SOI.VINT  KlIOVKItY" 

Solvents  lost  in  the  doping  of  aircraft  fabrics  were  rela- 
tively small,  compared:  with  the  solvents  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  nitrocellulose  in.wder,  and  it  was  quite  natural 
that  their  recovery  was  of  secondary  importance  In  the 
question  of  solvent  economy.  By  the  centralization  of  plants 
engaged  In  covering  and  doping  airplane  parts,  solvent  re- 
covery was  in  a  fair  way  towards  practical  realization  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  so  that  a  brief  account  will  be  given 
of  two  processes  used  In  Europe. 

L.  Clement  and  C.  Ilivlere  attempted  recovery  by  scrub- 
bing the  solvent  vapors  In  cold  water,  a  small  plant  for  this 
purpose  being  built  near  Fails.  The  airplane  wings  were 
placed  In  lioi  izoiitnl  troughs,  of  convenient  height  for  the 
workers  to  do|>e,  and  the  solvent  vapors  were  drawn  by 
fan  down  through  a  pli>e  running  along  the  tb>or  nnd  thence 
to  a  scrubbing  tower  where  the  vapors  met  a  descending 
shower  of  <».i\  water,  contact  surface  being  furnished  by 
coke.  A  number  of  doping  I  roughs  were  connected  in  par- 
allel to  the  v:i[«>r  pipe,  each  trough  having  a  dam|>er  for 
connecting  into  the  system.  Boiling  curtains  were  placed 
across  the  end  of  cadi,  and  as  doping  progressed  one  cur- 
tain was  rolled  up  and  the  other  unrolled,  thus  affording 
a  slight  degree  of  control  on  the  solvent  content  of  the  air 
entering  the  scrubber.  The  aqueous  solutions  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scrubber  contained  approximately  '1  to  3  per 
a-nt  of  recoverable  solvents  with  a  total  yield  of  about  30 
per  cent.  The  solvents  captured  were  necessarily  limlrod 
to  the  water-soluble,  although  the  solubility  of  such  sub- 
stances as  beir/ene.  ordinarily  water-insoluble,  is  enhanced 
by  the  presence  of  benzene  solvents  which  in  themselves 
are  water-soluble.     it    is  understood   that   the  inventors 


claimed  better  yields  could  be  effected,  but  no  evidence 
available  to  the  writer  shows  that  this  wus  accomplished 
on  a  scale  of  commercial  Interest. 

For  the  recovery  of  ether-alcohol  In  the  gelatinizatiou  and 
drying  of  nitrocellulose  powder,  the  process  of  J.  Bregeat." 
which  utilizes  cresol,  received  extensive  application 
during  the  war.  It  had  been  shown  thut  certain  phenolic 
bodies  formed  addition  products  with  solvents  such  as 
acetone"  which  could  be  liberated  on  beating,  the  com- 
plex dissociating  into  Its  original  eotntHmcnts.  Bregeai 
used  this  basic  principle  In  attempting  a  substitute  for  sul- 
furic acid  as  an  agent  for  ether-alcohol  recovery,  and  first 
suggested  the  sulfonic  acid  of  benzene  but  later  found  thut 
cresol  alone  served  as  well  and.  In  addition,  was  cheap  and 
available  In  large  quantities.  The  Inventor  claims  the  pos- 
sible recovery  of  a  number  of  volatile  solvents,  among  which 
are  the  methyl,  ethyl,  and  aniyl  ab-ohols  and  acetate.-, 
acetone,  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  and  chloroform,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  process  Is  of  interest  In  the 
cellulose  acetate  Industries.  Yields  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
solvents  entering  the  system  are  guaranteed,  while  92  per 
cent  yields  are  said  actually  to  have  been  obtained,  figures 
w  hich  are  supjuirted  by  M.  I  Vschiclis." 

The  success  of  his  French  plants,  notably  at  Rlpnult,  Sev- 
ran-Llvry,  uud  Toulouse,  was  such  that  Bregeat's  process 
was  recognized  In  Italy  and  England,  where  plants  were 
built  for  e:her-aleohol  recovery.  At  II.  M.  Factory,  Gretna. 
England.*  sulfuric  acid"  had  been  abandoned  nnd  an 
experimental  cresol  plant  installed,  indciicndent  of  Bre- 
geat's engineering  supervision.  This  pluut  proved  so  sue 
cessful  that  a  larger  unit  was  undertaken,  but  was  not 
lit  lnhed  until  tie  close  of  the  war. 

The  plants  built  by  Bregeat  usually  include  three  scrub- 
bing lowers  in  which  a  large  contact  surface  Is  obtained  by 
a  system  of  horizontal  lattices  of  wood,  scrubbing  taking 
place  on  the  couutciv urrent  principle.  At  (iretnu,  rotary 
scrubbers  made  by  the  Whessoe  Foundry  Company  were 
used,  these  itcing  built  up  in  twelve  compartments  giving  a 
twelve-stage  absorption.  Contact  surface  was  obtained  by 
V-shaped  wooden  seeiors,  aU.ut  one-quarter  of  an  Inch  In 
thickness  and  sufficiently  close  together  to  pick  up  a  fllsu 
of  cresol  through  which  the  solvent  vapor  passed  as  the 
serubltcr  slowly  rotated. 

For  the  liberation  of  ether  alcohol  from  cresol,  Bregeat 
usually  employs  heal  alone,  while  at  Gretna  live  steam  wus 
considered  essential.  In  either  case  the  distilled  solvents 
are  subsequently  rectified,  while  the  cresol  Is  returned  to 
the  scrubbers. 

It  has  been  shown  in  aircraft  manufacturing  that  the 
weight  decrease  of  freshly  do|s  d  fabric  proceeds  at  a  fairly 
uniform  rate  for  the  first  15  to  -_*0  minutes,  after  which 
solvent  evajmration  rapidly  fulls  <  ff.  Tests,  with  cresol  as 
the  absorbent  and  using  the  standard  British  dope  (D.KXI 
specification),  shows!  a  yield  of  f.0  to  t'O  per  cent,  with 
reliable  indications  that  tills  would  be  exceeded  in  largv"- 
seale  operations.  Whether  the  fabric  Ik-  doped  in  a  vertical 
position  from  both  sides  at  once  or  horizontally,  is  of  no 
moment  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  dope,  but  the  former 
method  is  more  rapid  and  will  therefore  give  greater  con- 
eoiiiration  of  the  solvent  vapor*  in  the  air  passing  to  tie- 
scrubbers.  Vertical  doping  was  adopted  by  the  Voisiu 
Company  in  whose  aircraft  works,  near  Paris,  a  Bregeat 
recovery  plant  was  completed  at  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. With  locally  devised  Improvements  In  the  doping 
cabinets,  all  such  modlllcations  having  as  an  objective  tx.» 
Increased  solvent  concentration  entering  the  scrubbers,  this 
plant  possessed  the  equipment  then  believed  the  best  ob- 
tainable and  endorsed  by  the  Allied  services. 
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To  alleviate  Its  shortage.  Investigations  were  under- 
tnken  iMitli  by  independent  firms  und  l>y  the  Allied  govern- 
ments towards  the  rci-overy  of  cellulose  acetate  from  dis- 
carded airplane  fabric,  with  the  object  of  Its  resolution  as 
such  or  mixed  in  iiart  with  fresh  acetate.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  French  used  only  cellulose 
acetate  dopes  on  all  planes,  while  the  British  used  nltro- 
cellulose  dopes  on  t ruining  planes  and  finished  off  the 
combat  planes  with  a  nitrocellulose  varnish  for  protection 
against  ultraviolet  light.  (If  the  two  systems,  the  French 
afforded  the  belter  opix.rtunity  for  cellulose  acetate  re- 
covery, inasmuch  as  the  British  required  the  separation  of 
the  two  esters. 

Of  the  several  recovery  priH  ■esses  suggested,  all  operated 
on  the  extraction  principle  and  differed  only  In  the  choice 
of  solvents  und  in  certain  details  of  mechanical  manipu- 
lation. The  Soclete  Ccnerule  du  ("oton  Industrlel" 
suggested  the  use  of  cresol  or  furfurol  as  solvents,  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  former  alone  was  used.  This  pro- 
cess requires  extraction  at  temperatures  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  40*  C,  filtration  of  suspended  mineral  pigments, 
nnd  precipitation  of  the  cellulose  acetate  by  benzene,  fol- 
lowed by  Its  purification  with  steam  under  reduced  pressure, 
by  which  means  It  is  claimed  the  acetate  Is  not  Injured. 
The  acetate  thus  recovered  Is  undoubtedly  degraded  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  It  is  claimed  to  be  satisfactory  for  dope* 
when  mixed  with  fresh  acetate. 

J.  Luinsdcn  and  It.  Maekonslc^  promised  the  use  of 
solvents  such  as  acetone  for  extracting  the  cellulose  acetate. 
In  one  sense  this  would  !«•  ait  improvement  over  cresol,  as 
the  acetate  need  not  be  precipitated  from  solution  but 
fresh  dope  could  be  made  up  with  this  as  a  basis. 

Other  solvents  suggested  were  nitrobenzene,  mixtures  of 
methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  and  acetates,  and  tetrachloro- 
ethane.  None  of  these  mclh.wls  were  investigated  on  n  scale 
of  commercial  Interest  over  any  extended  inri<id.  mainly 
because  the  salvaging  or  sirup  fabric  wns,  at  best,  an  un- 
certainty, although  the  French  accumulated  a  considerable 
quantity. 

Summary 

Many  prongs  utilized  In  the  war  for  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  cellulose  acetate  and  nitrocellulose  dopes  for  the 
coating  of  aircraft  fabrics  have  been  made  public  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Through  the  Issuance  of  offi- 
cial governmental  publications  and  articles  in  the  technical 
Journals,  our  F.umjM-un  allies  have  taken  a  leading  part 
In  this  commendable  procedure. 

In  this  brief  review  an  account  Is  given  of  the  commer- 
cial development,  In  Europe,  of  cellulose  acetate,  certain  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  required  for  Its 
use  In  dopes,  cellulose  acetate  solvents,  diluents,  thermo- 
plastic combinations,  pigmentation,  camouflage,  applica- 
tion of  dopes,  and  recovery  of  solvents  nnd  cellulose  acetate 
from  discarded  fabric. 
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Motor  Fuel  from  Vegetation1 

By  T.  A.  Boyd 

Ocsinu  M..TI.H-.  lu*t  \tu-a  Cnn™ itiov.  DirroN,  Ohio 


For  operating  (he  motors  of  (he  country  mi  enormous 
and  ever  Increasing  amount  of  liquid  fuel  is  r  -quired. 
Tliis  amount  of  fuel  Is  mi  large  that  not  only  has  great 
activity  In  the  production  of  crude  oil  boon  noo-ssary  to 
meet  the  demand  hut  the  reserves  of  crude  oil  are  also 
being  rapidly  depleted.  The  yearly  production  of  petroleum 
has  become  so  large  that  exhaustion  of  its  reserves  in  the 

United  States  threatens  t  -cur  within  a  few  years.  The 

object  of  (his  paper  Is  to  present  the  danger  with  which 
motor  transportation  it,  threatened,  with  the  hope  of  di- 
recting further  attention  to  a  possible  means  of  solving 
this  problem,  which  is  of  such  vital  Importance  to  the 
coumry. 

The  1'rfsint  Motor  Frtl.  Sitivtion 
The  number  of  automobiles  and  trucks  In  use  In  the 
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Statistics  of  Motor  Yghidi  Rtqhfrufion 
from  'Automotive  Industries:  Teh  17.1X1. 

Crude  Oil  Statistics  as  published 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1912      1913     1914     WIS     1916     1917     1918     1919  I9SO 

Fis:.  I  —  UcLution  Wtwei-n  .iiiromul';]..^  rtwisl.TKl  «fl  production  of 
«*rini''  oil 

United  St.i'cs  Im-  increasoil  from  about  l.WMl.OOO  In  1912 
to  about  H.finO.lKHJ  in  1920,  an  average  Increase  of  over 
1,000,000  a  >ear.  Crurle  oil,  the  principal  source  of  fuel 
for  motor  vehicles,  h:is  shown  an  increase  in  domestic  pro 
duct  ion  during  the  same  jieriod  from  about  220,000.000 
barrels  to  ■1-10,000,000  barrels  a  year;  so  that,  while  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles    in    use    has    increased  about 

-  K>  ml  before  tilt.  (Vllut^c  Section  »t  the  0t,t  N  ting  of  the  American 

Chemical  .Society.  Itochcter.  N.  Y-,  April  2.5  to  29.  1921. 


ninefold,  domestic  crude  oil  production  has  only  doubled. 
The  relation  hotwevn  motor  vehicles  In  use,  as  shown  by 
registration  figures,  and  the  production  of  crude  oil  is 
given  graphically  in  Fig.  1. 

In  Fig.  2  the  relative  growths  of  the  ibrcv  factors, 
motor  vehicle  registration,  crude  oil  production,  and  gaso- 
line production,  are  compared  with  1901)  values.  The  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  hns  Increased  since  11*09  about  HO 
per  lent,  :  ml  that  of  gasoline  ab  ait  Mm  per  cent,  but  the 
number  of  automobiles  registered  has  Increased  2570  jier 

cent. 

Tlie  iioruiiil  gasoline  content  of  the  crude  oil  produced 


rw  f9«  1912  1913  I9H  WS  1916  1917  OS  I9t9  1920 


I'm.    " — I'riu  i.NTM*    Ini-i.1.  :«rt    in    Motor    Vrutctra  Kkcistrseo. 

Pllotll  CIION     Ol      CKLUC     Oil,     AM'     PlMMII  ItlON     01     tivKni.lNK.     <  OKI- 

r.utED  vwh  irKisi 

•    V.   S.  ((„.,„    ,.f   Mm..-.    HuU.-Hn    1»1.    19:    Automob.lr  /.irfiMtnr. 

'.'•''•»••  »!•••!».  3.-.!;  iwnit  .-.a:i«ic».  U.  S.  Hu.«»u  of  Minos  and 
* 1. 1'!.  L'ici.l  Sur\  r>. 

in  the  United  States  Is  around  1!0  per  tvnt.1  The  actual 
liroductlon  of  gasoline  has  exceeded  this  percentage  of 
the  crude  since  1017.    Refiners  have  met  (he  rapidly  in- 

•  David  White.  J.  So,.  Aulomoti*  Smf.  43.  (1919).  01. 
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Tig.  3-  Chmiitr  in  Volatility  of  Motor  Cnsolinc,  1915  lo  1921' 

1  U.  S.  Ilurcau  of  Minn  data  taken  from  "Th»  Tr»ivd  of  the  Oil 
Indu*try  in  by  Jcw<-t.h  K.  Pogutf.  AITOMOT1VK  INDUS- 

17.   ISi'li  404. 


creasing  demands  for  gasoline  from  u  production  of  crude 
oil  which  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  motor 
fuel : 

1  — By  «■' -'■  '-i"K  tlx.  » vomit*  b..ili»£  i».mt  «»f  «»*.lme. 

2-  Hi  fit'ui 'i mi:  li,|iii.l  !•>.!. .^iiMii!!  ff.m  natural  «».•> 

J — By  crackinit  Iwavy  u..ir.,l.-.mi  .jiU. 
There  is  a  limit  iil». so  which  t|„.  average  Lolling  [x.lnt 

of  cavolinc  cannot  ho  misisl  :  iilthotiu'li,  :it  present,  n  

Is  aide  io  predict  iicctinilcl.v  jti-i  what  this  limit  Is.  The 
:imouiit  o|  ■  asiimhoad  gasoline  which  can  he  miiniifncnire.l 
is  small  :it  lic-t.  1ml  it  Is  v,-r\  v. dual.].'  both  because  of 
the  low  initial  it  gi\.s  t..  commercial  irasoliiie  ,iti  being 
blended  with  it,  mill  because  by  proper  blending  It  makes 
a\  iil.il>'  '..r  nn.tor  fuel  a  certain  aiuoiini  of  high,  boiling 
oil  wliMi  could  not  othi  rw is.-  i>,.  n>,  ,i  for  tins  purpose. 
Th«<  crock-lit;  of  heavy  pell-oleum  oils  as  it  is  now  con 
dueled  is  wasn-fnl  fr..m  a  fuel  c .iisorva I i> •  1 1  s,  ainlpoint. 
and  tin-  sii.-.-i  ^-ful  operation  of  a  >  t,i<  kmu;  plant  depends 

Upon  the  margin  lietwifli  III.-  |  .ri  f  I'll"!  nil  alal  r  h;it  of 

i:.  — •  •! s .i  -.     Tin-  ra|.id  ini  ii-a-c  ill  tie-  u  f  fuel  oil  for 

certain  land  and  marine  purposes  |s  gradually  making  it 
an  essential  for  a  class  ..f  Iraii^pona'.lnn  that  will  use  u 
large  amount  of  it  and  that  r<  pros- nrs  a  high  I  \  I w •  of  de- 
maii<:  whirh  can   niwiiil  a  supply  on  a  price  I..ims. 

til  Hi-  means  which  have  heeii  us.il  to  Increase  the 
yield  of  gasoline  ahove  the  normal  i:o  per  c.-nt  from  the 
ri  inh  oil.  and  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  the  m<  st 
elV.i  live  one  Is  the  simple  expedient  of  cinting  d.  c]>er  Into 
the  eiude.     The  l'.-ihtii!  (rend  of  the  average  hoiling  tx.int 

of  gasoline  has  been  upward  ever  since  the  early  days 

of  nutomohilcvs,  when  the  fuel  used  was  TIP  gasoline.  No 
iiuihiniic  distillation  data  are  available  for  the  motor  fuel 
in  use  prior  to  l!tl.">.  In  Tig.  .'5  are  .shown  average  distil- 
lation turves  of  commercial  motor  gas.. line  in  the  United 
Stai.s  since  lhir,  The  increase  in  distillation  temperatures 
from  11)15  to  V.mt,  as  shown  in  Fig.  :i,  represents  a  change 
in  c..ia]Kisiti..n  of  gasoline  which  corresponds  to  a  marked 
in. -re. I--  in  ihe  production  of  straight  run  gasoline  from 
a  given  amount  of  crude  oil. 

Tills  Increase  In  the  end-point  or  the  average  boiling 
lx.lnt  of  motor  gasoline  has  Introduced  some  serious  prob- 
lems which  ihe  automotive  Industry  bus  been  called  upon 


to  fa.-e.  As  gasoline  has  become  heavier,  distribution  and 
valorization  have  become  Increasingly  dlflicult ;  It  has  be- 
come harder  to  start  motors ;  carbonization  of  cylinders 
litis  greatly  Increased;  and  contamination  or  dilution  of 
ihe  oil  in  the  crankcase  has  become  much  worse.  But  of 
most  Importance  Is  the  Increased  tendency  of  the  fuel  to 
knock  ns  its  distillation  temperature  rises.  Distribution 
and  valorization  are  being  accomplished  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  application  of  heat  In  various  way„s ;  hut  still  fur- 
ther Improvements  along  this  line  are  essential,  and  they 
are  being  made  as  the  results  of  experimental  work  point 
the  way.  A  number  of  expedients  for  starting  cold  motors 
when  using  commercial  gasoline  are  now  in  use.  and 
further  improvements  are  constantly  being  inude.  Dilu- 
tion of  the  lubricating  oil,  which  is  aggravated  by  high 
Ixiiling  fuel,  is  a  problem  which  In  the  light  of  exiierienet' 
ap|iears  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  solved.  These 
dlilicultles  are  present  on  account  of  physical  reasons,  and 
they  can  be  corrected  by  mechanical  or  physical  means. 

The  fuel  knock,  however,  under  given  conditions  of 
pressure  .Hid  lemi  i  rat  tire  is  a  1  unci  ion  of  tin  oh.  i  ami 
eoiniN-sltJon  of  the  fuel.  The  paraffin  hydrocarbons  which 
make  up  the  greater  percentage  of  commercial  gasolines 
are  comparatively  had  from  a  knocking  standpoint,  and 
their  tendency  to  knock  Increases  with  haling  ]x.|nt.  Since 
the  fuel  knock  Increases  both  with  ti.tnprcssion  and  tem- 
perature. Ibis  characteristic  of  commercial  motor  fuel 
limits  the  Initial  compression  at  which  it  may  he  used. 
In  limiting  the  compression  it  limits  the  efficiency  at  when 
the  motor  operates,  in  accordance  with  the  curve  In  Fig.  4. 
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»•■•.  1  RVIiitiotn  Mwtn  Thi-n..ril  Kffi.-.-ar>-  r.ial  <  i -  ion  l".n 
tlo  In  *»  Inlrinul  <  cinilu.lmn  Ki  k.  ni-. 

'  DlcVinwm.  /•  S«*.  AtUomvti  .  Eng.,  12  (1010).  228. 

The  stand. ird  compression  ratio  for  automobile  engines  Is 
now  about  4:1.  At  the  maximum  compression  reachetl  with 
!his  comjiression  ratio  the  knock  is  an  Inconvenience,  but 
the  seriousness  of  the  knot  k  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  inter- 
poses a  harrier  to  any  increase  in  compression  above  the 
pies,  in  standard,  and  thereby  limits  the  thermal  efficiency 
at  which  motors  can  be  made  to  operate.  The  rising 
average  Imlling  point  of  motor  gasoline  Int reduces  ad- 
ditional dillicultics  on  account  of  the  fuel  knock  In  pro- 
portion to  the  Increase  in  boiling  ]M>lnt.  This  apparent 
harrier  to  more  efficient  utilization  of  gasoline  as  a  fuel 
for  Internal  combustion  motors  is  capable  of  solution,  at 
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Fir    5—  Relation   bctwroo  motor  vehicles   (n   uv  iind   »n«olln  - 
production! 

I  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Minra.  ni'LI.F.TI.N  1»1 ;  At  TOMOTIVE  IN- 
DUSTRIES.  i  February  17,  1921).  306.  wont  „tat>.tic..  Uuraau  of 

least  to  some  extent,  mid  considerable  progress  bus  already 
been  made  along  iliis  lint'.1 

In  Fig.  5  Is  shown  the  relation  betw.-en  motor  vehicles 
in  usi'  and  gasoline  product  in  the  United  States.  The 
registration  figures  do  not  include  a  nnnil>er  of  large  users 
of  gasoline,  such  as  airplane;  tractors,  of  which  more 
than  425,090  are  estimated  to  have  been  in  eix-ration  during 
1020;  -  motors  boats,  of  which  200,000  ore  estimate*!  to  have 
been  in  service  in  1920;"  etc.  There  is  seen  to  be  a  con- 
siderable divergence  between  the  curve  of  motor  vehicles 
registered  and  that  of  gasoline  produced.  This  divergence 
has  occurred  in  spile  of  the  fact  that,  as  shown  above,  the 
average  boiling  jM.inl  of  gasoline  has  been  gradually  rising. 
Furthermore,  the  per.-eutugo  of  gasoline  produced  from  the 
.  rude  oil  run  by  rellneries  in  the  United  States  has 
gradually  risen  from  about  eleven  in  1909  to  eighteen  In 
1914  anil  twenty-seven  In  1920.  In  interpreting  the  curve 
tor  1920.  it  should  tie  noted  that  high  pries  stimulated  a 
phenomenal  product  ion  of  crude  oil  last  year  and  thai  the 
sale  of  automobiles  sulTered  from  a  serious  depression 
during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  effect  of  demand  on  the  end- 
point  or  the  average  boiling  point  of  gasoline,  the  follow- 
ing ilgures  an-  of  Interest.  These  figures  have  been  taken 
from  the  second  and  third  semi  annual  gasoline  surveys 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  they  give 
average  boiling  points  in  °  ¥.* 

1  Th'.i.ire.  Midnloy.  Jr  .  "Tim  r. .ii,t>u-r im,i  ,,f  fuel  in  <h-  I t.r.rnr.l-t vm, 
bwrt.ua  Earn..  ."  J. .««.  Autwi,,,  fna  .  7  tll<2u>.  4VJ. 

2  An  nti;»l> -i»  ut  tin;  (arm  uuul.-t  (,.r  ii.ct  .r  tfu.4».  t«:blabfd  b.v  I li<» 
G<>ody*ar  Tire  ±  HuuUr  t'<». 

.lAn...«u  IVtn  l.u.i  lii.sitaU,  itu.'i'.;...  145.  K.bruary  '.X,,  lli.'l. 

4  Oil  /Min/  W  Itrua  Kn-rttr,  IVtr.+-jn.  n„n.  Au*n-i  l'i  lt«yo.  and 
February  14.  1«2L 
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While,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  rise  from  264  In  January 
to  278  in  July  was  due  to  the  usual  seasonal  change  In 
the  quality  of  gasoline,  a  pan  was  also  due  to  the  taking 
of  mi  re  gasoline  from  the  crude  in  order  to  meet  a  deinnnd 
for  motor  fuel,  which  was  very  large  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  last  year.  The  ratio  of  gasoline  produced 
in  January  1920  to  the  crude  run  by  rcllnerles  during  the 
same  month  was  alsiut  0.26.  This  ratio  reached  a  maxi- 
mum in  June,  at  0.2X3. 1 

Stock*  of  gasoline  usually  reach  a  minimum  point  in 
September  or  October.  In  spite  of  the  phenomenal  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  during  1920,  and  the  rise  In  average 
bolting  point  of  motor  gasoline  during  the  tlrs-t  half  of 
the  year,  stocks  of  gasoline  at  the  end  of  September  were 
lower  than  at  the  same  time  In  1919.  and  very  little  higher 
than  at  the  end  of  September  1918,  which  was  during  the 
war  and  about  the  time  of  the  gasottneless  Sundays.  The 
depressed  condition  throughout  the  country  during  the 
latter  part  of  lt»20  reacted  on  the  oil  industry  and  in- 
fluenced the  quality  of  gasoline.  The  general  reductions 
in  the  price  of  gasoline  which  have  occurred  throughout 
the  country  during  the  past  four  months  are  an  Indication 
of  the  conditions  which  have  Influenced  Its  quality  to  the 
extent  of  bringing  Its  average  boiling  point  buck  almost 
to  the  January  1920  figure.  But  It  is  to  lie  exi»ected  that 
a  return  to  normal  conditions  will  bring  with  It  further 
increases  In  the  average  boiling  point  of  motor  ganolliic. 
especially  since  very  little  prosjiectlng  or  drilling  of  new 
wells  has  been  done  so  far  this  year. 

Tin'  g-ncral  trends  which  have  been  given  above  Indicate 
that  the  raising  of  the  average  boiling  point  of  gasoi'ne 
has  been  a  uiccsslty  rather  than  a  matter  of  choice  with 
refiners.  It  was  necessary  that  fuel  he  .supplied  to  the 
motor  vehicles  In  use,  the  number  of  which  has  been 
crowing  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  bus  the  production  of 
crude  oil  (Figs.  1  and  2).  II  is  Impossible  to  predict 
accurately  what  the  future  will  be.  but  ibe  automobile,  the 
truck,  and  the  tractor  have  become  necessities,  and  it  in 
certain  that  they  will  be  exploited  still  further. 

In  order  t"  keep  up  production,  the  oil  Industry  must 
null inually  find  new  sources  of  crude  oil.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-fourth  of  the  oil  produced  conies  from  wells  l.~ss 
than  a  year  old.-'  Some  large  producers  of  crude  oil  have 
expressed  the  belief  that  they  will  be  able  to  tlnd  plenty 
of  new  sources  of  oil.3  The  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey  has  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  uumined  supply 
of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States,'*  am!  their  estimate,  which 
is  based  on  an  exhaustive  survey,  together  with  the 
amount  of  crude  oil  that  had  been  taken  front  the  ground 
up  to  .January  1.  1921.  is  given  in  Fig  «.  The  unmined 
supply  at  that  time,  which  was  roughly  ti.0<KU«Ki.ia>n  bar- 
rels, will  be  exhausted  in  about  lit  years  If  the  rate  of 
pp..lln  lioti  is  maintained  at  the  11120  figure  (about  I  t:i.iM:il.. 
0WI  barrels). 

1  I    s.  H.....»y  «.f  Mi.,.  .,  K.  l-t.'.ij  S'.aliMKatoi  J'.CU. 

.'It  D.  Ham,  "Production — Ifea  Ptmont."  Am.  man  IVindra-ju  ln*tj- 
ni:..,  H,M<Un  IJ1  (Dsremb'r  10.  1 VJ0 1 ,  3! 

1  1  1,..-    A   oT>.»nn..|.  I't. -..lent  ..I  lb..  Arorri-  au  IVirol-..?!,  inmie  u-, 
Ti.  ili:m.  1.-11.1.  l  i.u.t.  ,"  Ati.i-u.an  I  i-tn  i<  ,n.  Ii.um  ir.  /«L.'.'r!.a  ijj  litis 
..•n.iKr  in.  ;.•.!■  .  32;  H.  i.ry  1.   lvh.-ru,  "Th„  Future  ..I  th*  Oil  H,Ht.~»." 

4  !>»vid  White.  "Ih.  l  i.n.ih.ij  Mit.j.|y  "I  p..,r..|.-um  in  Hi'  fmi.-.i  s.  ,i...." 
J   S..-t.li*»«i«  £•*>..  U    I •*  1 M  .  3<il. 
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Flu.  6—  L'nmised  Scti'LY  o»   I'tnoin  «   iv  the  tlMttu 
Ennui  »Ti3>  bv  the  ir.  s.  <;nu.m-n-\L  Srmn 1 
•  D«U  from  DttvLI  While.  J.  S.c.  .\uu..«..t,< .  r.ni/..  11  UaiO).  361. 
>nd  LT.  S.  G«>IokIc«1  Survey  prmluclion  rtnti.tic-.. 

Assuming  that  the  estimate  of  the  Geological  Survey  U 
eorr.st,  it  ran  be  hut  u  very  few  years  until  the  total 
amount  of  crude  oil  that  has  been  mined  will  approach 
the  amount  of  this  estimate.  But,  before  the  total  amount 
of  crude  oil  mined  can  reach  the  amount  of  crude  oil 
originally  in  the  earth,  the  slope  of  the  production  curve 
must  fall  off,  on  account  of  the  reduction  In  the  number 
of  new  producing  wells  being  brought  In  and  the  gradual 
decline  of  old  wells.  This  will  bring  the  country  face  to 
face  wilh  a  real  shortage  of  motor  fuel,  and  at  the  best 
It  will  make  us  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  of  oil. 
Even  If  the  estimate  of  the  Geological  Survey  should  be 
"5  per  cent  in  error,  which  Dr.  David  White  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  thinks  is  extremely  Improbable,1 
the  unmitied  supply  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States 
would  last  only  twenty-three  years  at  the  rate  at  which 
it  was  mined  In  l'.V.'O. 

Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,3  has  estimated  that  if  the  burden  of 
supplying  the  f>0,OtXU**>  horsepower,  which  he  gives  as 
the  average  requirement  of  the  United  States,  should  fail 
upon  the  coal  mint  <.  on  the  basis  of  the  best  steam  prac- 
tice of  today,  the  present  |m\ver  requirements  of  this 
country  could  be  uiet  for  5".ihmi  years.  If  this  burden  were 
to  fall  uiM>n  our  supply  of  oil.  however,  on  the  same  basis 
of  the  best  present-day  steam  practice,  he  estimates  that 
the  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States  would  last  only  nine 
years  and  three  months.3 

1  "IVlr.li-um  Kl'imLirrcri  nf  the  W'url.l,"  SiMry  Juurrnj{  tnr,  Ni'V.-UjIht 

1920.  I.V5. 

2  "A  World  \  n«  «>l  tlw  Oil  Si»i>j.ily,"  Anwrn  :.n  IVtn.l. ■em  li,»«itut«. 
Boutin  Ijl  iDccrmher  10,  l'JUO;.  si 

3  The-  United  Ktftl*;»  liutoiiu  of  Mikes  hn.a  i'»l!muU'<J  Hint  only  ulf.ut  lit) 
pf-T  ct  lit  itl  ibe  oil  ia  ir-et.wrvd  from  ll,r  pnrlh  by  pr- m  tjl  D^  liiotl*  >.f  <•  unw't Jul' 
(G.  A.  Uurn-U,  Oil  (Au  J..  OrtoUt  -£1,  imp-  Mi.  Ii  i»  unlik-ly  tl,.»t  »ll 
of  thin  oil  ran  bo  rvoivcrvd  by  nay  niojih,  but  it  «.."■»»  liW  K  i|,:,t  i.  j.to.,  „s 
will  be  ilrvued  for  m,ikmr!      hucUr  pro .  nt  .K.  ..1  tlm.  . -« ■  nMiib.bl< 


Motou  Ki  sis  Other  Than  Prr«ot.Ev;M  Gils 
In  view  of  the  petroleum  oil  situation  outlined  above, 
conservation  of  materials  suitable  for  motor  fuel  would 
ap|H<ar  to  be  a  matter  of  vital  Importance.  As  a  means 
townrd  such  conservation  any  liquids  other  than  petroleum 
oils  that  are  suitable  for  motor  fuels  should  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  jmsslble  extent,  and  an  increase  In  the  pro- 
duction of  such  materials  should  be  encouraged.  Two 
liquids  which  are  now  used  as  motor  fuel  to  some  extent, 
viz..  benzene  and  alcohol,  appear  to  be  very  promising 
allies  to  itctroteum  oils  as  fuels  for  tiilcrnnl.-omlusi  |..n 
engines. 

si i  \ll  It  Is  probably  only  a  matter  of  time  until  some 
moter  fuel  will  be  manufactured  in  this  country  from  shale. 
I5ut  oil  does  not  occur  In  shale  as  such,  and  it  must  be 
produced  from  the  shale  by  a  cracking  process.  Further- 
more, the  oil  so  obtained  usually  contains  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  low  boiling  material  that  Is  suitable  for  motor 
fuel,  and  the  production  of  an  Increased  percentage  of 
light  oil  necessitates  further  cracking.  The  resulting  ma- 
terial is  high  in  content  of  oleflnes  and  must  be  blended 
with  a  large  jrercentage  of  a  saturated  oil  before  It  can 
give  satisfaction  as  u  fuel  for  automotive  engines.  It 
would  seem  that  the  greatest  value  of  shale  Is  as  a  source 
of  fuel  oil  rather  than  of  motor  fuel.  Conditions  In  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  where  motor  fuel  Is  produced  from 
shale  are  quite  different  from  those  In  the  United  States. 
The  price  of  motor  fuel  in  England  during  the  lntter  part 
of  l'.CO  was  more  than  four  shillings  per  imperial  gnllon. 
In  spite  of  this  price,  and  of  the  fads  that  u  large  per 
milage  of  their  motor  trucks  are  steam  driven  and  that 
they  have  had  a  domestic  production  of  gasoline  from 
shale  for  many  years,  the  motor  fuel  situation  in  England 
last  year,  as  In  other  European  countries,  was  critical. 

hk.nzk.nk  —Benzene,  or  motor  l«enzt  lie.  which  is  a  reilic  -! 
light  oil,  makes  a  desirable  motor  fuel  when  blended  with 
gasoline.  Such  Mends  give  a  mileage  about  equal  to  ga  s  . 
line,  and  they  give  operation  that  is  very  smooth  and  free 
from  fuel  knock.  However,  the  present  production  of  light 
oil  In  the  United  States  Is  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  gasoline  that  is  produced.  If  till  the  bituminous 
coal  mined  in  the  United  States  in  litis  <r.7!',:;st:.in-i>  i„im 
had  been  treated  for  the  production  of  motor  fuel,  the  yield 
would  have  been  less  than  one-lifth  of  the  gasoline  pro- 
duccd  in  the  United  States  in  llfJo.' 

alcohol — The  most  direct  route  which  we  now  know 
for  convening  energy  from  its  source,  the  sun,  into  a 
material  that  is  suitable  for  use  as  fuel  in  an  internal- 
combustion  motor  is  through  vegetation  to  alcohol.  While 
it  now  appears  that  alcohol  is  the  only  liquid  from  a  direct 
vegetable  source  that  combines  relative  cheapness  with 
suitability,  any  liquid  material  which  can  be  prepared  from 
vegetation  anil  which  is  right  from  the  slniidpolnt.s  of  cost, 
boiling  iM.int.  healing  value,  anil  oiwrntion  in  an  Internal 
fomhustiou  motor  will  .serve  the  purpose.  The  use  of 
gas.line  or  benzene  is  drawing  on  the  reserves  which 
nature  has  stored  up,  but  which  have  required  long  i>eriods 
of  time  for  formation.  Because  a  long  period  of  time  is 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  these  materials  the  supply 
cannot  be  renewed.  Alcohol  is  obtained  from  a  source  the 
supply  of  which  tan  lie  renewed  from  year  It.  year  anil 
which  iloes  not  dc]ientl  uim.ii  a  delimit*  amount  of  raw 
material  that  has  been  stored  up  in  the  past. 

Alcohol  as  a  Moron  Evel 
Alcohol  has  been  us.tl  as  a  motor  fuel  to  a  considerable 


'•Mim-rul 
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extent  anil  it  has  l>een  fimntl  to  lie  suitable  for  this  pur- 
ixtse,  ami  Indeed  it  bas  certain  advantages.  Us  «>mbus- 
tlou  is  marked  by  cleanliness  ami  freedom  from  any  de- 
position of  carbon  in  tut;  combustion  chamber.  Because  it 
bolls  at  n  definite  and  eomimrntivcly  low  temperature  it 
can  l>c  well  distributed  In  multi-cylinder  motors,  on  ac- 
count of  Its  low  boiling  |xilnt  it  should  give  no  trouble 
fi»m  dilution  of  crankcase  oil.  Alcohol  will  stand  very 
hljjb.  initial  compressions  without  knocking,  nnd  at  high 
compressions  It*  combustion  is  smooth  ami  highly  satis- 
factory. Because  of  the  high  compression  at  which  alcohol 
may  be  used  t lie  available  horsepower  of  a  definite  .size 
of  motor  is  much  greater  with  alcohol  than  with  motor 
gasoline,  if  each  in-  ran  at  its  most  economical  compress  on. 

The  curve  in  Fig.  4  shows  how  an  increase  in  initial 
compression  affects  thermal  ctticioncy.  Since  alcohol  docs 
not  knock  even  ut  compression  ratios  In  excess  of  8.2  l1. 
which  at  wide  open  throttle  and  average  motor  speeds 
gives  a  compression  considerably  above  2O0  (rounds  |ht 
square  Inch,  it  may  be  run  at  such  a  compression  iliat  It  will 
give  ns  good  fuel  economy  as  gasoline,  although  its  heating 
value  Is  considerably  lower  than  (bat  of  gasoline.  Compara- 
tive tests  of  alcohol  und  gasoline  ran  at  l'-O  and  TO  pounds 
Initial  ((impression,  res) mi  lively,  have  shown  that,  in  general 
equal  volumes  of  these  fuels  are  required  per  brake  horse. 
I  tower-hour. 1 

Iiisaiivantauis  or  Auoiioi..  As  a  actor  fuel  alcohol  has 
certain  disadvantages  which  should  be  enumerated  here: 

1 —  Li iic  heating  rnhtr — around  S<\t4*J  li.t.u.  j*r  gulloti,  as  Cuin- 
jurnl  to  almut  tjo.tmj  li  t  u.  per  rvitiou  of  gnnihue.  Beau-.-  of 
ll.c  fn'edom  of  alcohol  from  tct.dency  to  knock,  this  dithcultv 
in:  v  he  overcome  by  initial  compressions  which  are  high  enough 
h'  to  increase  the  thermal  efliciency  that  (he  output  per  gallon 
of  alcohol  i~  ( i|u:d  to  that  of  it  gallon  of  gii-nlmc.  Such  n  t> c ,t or, 
however,  woi:ld  be  a  i-pccird  device  winch  could  not  tun  on 
gasoline,  tind  which,  therefore,  would  not  b-  feasible  under 
pre.-cnt  condil  mm. 

2-  iatei.t  h-atai.il  Iter  «a;*>r  prr*-.,,re  te-i'.v  it  haul  tr. 
start.  Tins  difhi  ulty  has  been  overcome  by  blending  mlii  lii'lit 
|>etroleuni  oil-,  for  winch  purpose  rasinghcad  giculinc  is  \ei\ 

niitabte. 

.! — /*  nliMiihiit  h>i  cork  t'irhutftnr  Jtoo/*.  thus  rru'lerinq  Otnn 
usi  It**  Itoosent  gummy  or  of  hi  r  man  nuts  iti  tmriU ./  in  ju<  I  ty*U  m 
niA  thrrthu  Ww/s.scrccrnf  In  thi  jurt  tuns.  If  alcohol  ill  >IIC  01  blinded 
i-  in*  ,!  a-  ;l  |  ,.  -  nates  metal  carburetor  limits  and  clean 
fee!  lines. 

4--  Will  net  Hi  nd  irtfA  ptirdeutn  oiti  utiles?  it  isn't  her  prticlicaUy 

free/mm  trultr,  or  un\fn*  a  hind  ft  it  Mat.  A  Mlttd*  I  i  i  Mill  Hals 
have  been  u.-cd  to  blend  £W  1"  r  emit  alrohol  with  |m -troli  inn  oils, 
of  which  I  onzene  is  probably  the  best.  The  iu.--iii.i:.ti  d  II  lata- 
rials  ill  cracked  |« 'mli  um  "lis  are  effective  ami  che:.p,  but  tbe 
final  pcrceiitngc  ut  unsatiiration  mid  be  kepi  lu*  mi  a.'  not  lu 
cans*  motor  trouble  resulting  from  the  poly  meri/«i  ion  of  Mich 
mnii  rial*  to  Runts  or  tnri" 

White  son  f  the  above  ditlieiiliies  are  real,  from  the 

standpoint  "i  a  large  pern  mage  ii(  the  nine  million  iim  rn 

now  ill  u-  ,  tlw^J  are  sll-h  lliat  old  UtHl .  IK'W  motors  call 
ri.idih  I"'  adnpvd  to  mil  />■  alcohol  as  a  fuel  :ii  si  iinnh 
la-n  r  rale  ihni  Hie  production  and  ilistril  utioi)  of  alcohol 
can  Is-  increased.  Sn  Car  alcohol  .is  a  hu-m  fuel  has  boon 
of  very  minor  Import  n  nee.    Tin-  production  of  ilenai  tired 

alcohol  In  the  I'tiiled  Male-  lias  never  e\.  .-c.|.  i!  Iihimni,- 
000  gals,  a  year.  While  this  i-  apparently  a  large  figure, 
il   is  only  abi  ur   '2  p  T  cent   of  the  volume  o1    m  r  fuel 

consumed  in  the  United  State*  last  year. 

Sol  IK  I  *    HI'    hill  'ST  III  A  I.    At  Col  lot. 

Al  present  111-  principal  setirtM.  of  industrial  alcohol  Is 
1 1 1 1 -  Mucks-trap  nio!as-es  obtained  in  the  retimug  of  cane 
-itg.u-.  Tiic  jearlj  consiiin|ii  i.iii  of  Cuban  and  Porto  Kiean 
blacks' rap. in  Hie  prim  ipal  American  plants  is  jihoiit  130,- 

•  I'niii  ii  *i.itn  Burtvm  nl  Mine-.  /■„.  .(  •,  43,  a 


OOO.noo  giils.  a  year.'  Other  sources  of  alcohol  are  starchy 
food  st nils  and  waste  ivllubise-eontaining  material,  such  as 
wood.  Two  plants  maiiufacl  uring  alcohol  from  waste  wood 
have  been  in  successful  operatiou  In  this  country  for  the 
last  few  years.1*  These  plants  obtain  a  yield  of  from  16  to 
2."i  gals,  of  Pfi  jier  cent  alcohol  per  ton  of  dry  wood  at  a  cost 
of  about  2."»  cents  per  gallon.  From  the  wood  which  Is  ab- 
solute waste,  that  is,  which  is  not  utilized  for  reworking  or 
for  fuel,  it  is  estimated  that  there  could  be  produced  240.- 
000,000  gals,  of  «T»  iH-r  cent  alcohol.  This  Is  on  the  basis  of 
li>  gals,  per  ton  of  dry  wood, utilizing  only  soft  wood  waste.3 
The  large  amount  of  motor  fuel  required  seems  to  ex- 
clude the  possililllty  of  preparing  any  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  necessary  amount  from  foodstuffs.  In 
illustration  of  this  statement  the  following  figures  are  of 
interest.4 

Avrr.i(<-  annual  V  S.  jwhIu.  n  -u  -if  mrn,  Uii.MtMt>, 

bii>lnl»  L'.J-K.vum.nrw 

Av-i»«.  Htu,u»l  ai-ir«««  in  torn.  l«.»I3-iyi«  l(.a'.uuo.(i(IO 
Alc  U.,1  le  nt  tbe  i«>rn  lit  -J.'.'i  Kiitltiiui  Iter  i)i. -h,  t  7."4«I.UO(l.l«lO 

The  heating  value  of  this  amount  of  alcohol  Is  about 
etjual  to  that  of  5.000,000,01)0  gals,  of  gasoline.  The  pro- 
liuciit.n  of  gasoline  lu  the  U.  S.  daring  1020  was  very 
close  in  this  amount,  it  having  been  about  4,!XN),000.000  gals. 
The  average  acreage  in  (t.rn  as  given  alsive  Is  equal  to 
]m;,(hiii  si],  tuiles,  which  is  more  than  four  times  the  total 
aceu  of  Ohio,  lu  view  of  tile  fact  that  the  possible  abtihul 
proiiiiei Ion  Iroin  corn  represents  close  to  (HI  per  cent  of 
[In-  lot.d  po-sih'e  amount  of  alcoliol  that  could  be  pre- 
l-aietl  Mom  all  of  tbe  starch  ami  sugar  containing  food- 
siuft-  i-roilii.-ctl  in  the  I  1 1 i t . s, •  states,  ami  that  such  a  large 
acreage  Is  requii-.-i!  for  its  production,  the  iMissihility  of  a 
suiht-leutly  huge  increase  ill  production  of  such  niaterials 
to  lie  di\-et'ied  to  tlie  iiialiilfat  I ure  of  motor  fuel  seem*  very 
unlik"ly.  At  any  tale  if  large  quulitllies  of  motor  fuel 
are  to  he  prepared  from  vegetation  another  material,  :f 

not  Instead  of  {  IsiiliTs.  at  least  in  addition  to  foodstuffs, 

totwi  lie  lellltl  upon  as  a  WMiri  e. 

i  i  i  i  i  l  ust,  as  a  Set  ni  t-'  ok  Motor  Fl  tx 

I'bi-  i  latcfiiii  Is  ccliuiose.  It  is  suilable  from  a  chemical 
siamipoint.  it  Is  re:idlly  available,  it  Is  easily  produced, 
and  its  supply  Is  renewable.  I'.y  the  return  to  the  soil 
ut  the  reiiise  in..;. ri., I  Jr.tm  the  pr.Mluctifii  of  ul.t.hol  the 
soil  uotiid  lo,e  none  of  lis  ,-,,i,si .iiueiits  thul  are  neeosary 

in  order  i  =  i  t  p  up  Us  lertility.    H i i '.  a  number  el  large 

Jirohlems  will  have  to  he  solved  before  cellulose  can  he 
i  ched  mail]  as  a  source  of  motor  fuel. 

The  largest  of  these  problems  is  the  development  of  a 
commercial  process  (hat  will  g  n   a  go.nl  ,\  i.  Id  <f  ah.ihol 

iLolll    eellllios".      rI*nis    is    :l    J  1  .  d  d. -t;  j    wlneli    |nt)>l    li,-  s-plveti 
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»bl\   lr„  thai,  one  half  of  v,         il   should  he.     A  ;,:.•!.!  el 

o<i  gals,  of  alcohol  from  li  t.ui  oi  v\  I  or  oilmt-  tellutosc 

containing  material  u..uhi  gne  -he  manufacture  of  motor 
fuel  from  »U'jh  ttiaterhil  an  entirely  tltfTereiii  aspect,  if 

a  Vl"Iil  of  i^>  to  i:."i  guK,  of  m.Uoi-  fuel  coilltl  be  obtained 
from  a  ton  i  i  cellulose  containing  material  by  u  process 
thai  WOllld  compare  favorably  in  cost  with  that  now  used 
to  make  uicohol  H  -hi  »..  ..)  its  success  would  be  assured, 

ami   Ihe  ihlllg-  f  of  .,   selao',1,  siiorlage  of  motor  fuel  \M.tUld 
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Of  almost  equal  im|N>rtance  with  the  development  of  a 
process  Is  the  problem  of  supply  of  raw  muterinl.  On  the 
basis  of  50  gills,  to  the  ton.  ltHf.OOO.OOO  tons  of  raw  ma- 
terial would  Ih>  repaired  to  yield  the  almost  5,000.000,000 
gals,  of  motor  fuel  produced  In  the  United  States  last  year. 
This  Is  more  than  one- fifth  of  the  nmotint  of  bituminous 
eonl  mined  in  the  United  St<Ue»  in  1«1!>.  Yet  it  is  slightly 
less  than  the  weight  of  hay  produced  in  this  country  In  the 
same  year.  Not  only  must  there  l>e  a  plentiful  supply  of 
raw  material,  but  It  must  also  he  cheap.  II  it  should  cost 
one  cent  a  pound  or  twenty  dollars  a  ton  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  alone  would  be  40  cents  a  gallon,  even  on  the 
basis  of  50  gals,  to  the  ton.  The  supply  of  raw  material 
must  be  constant  enough  to  permit  plants  to  Is-  operated 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  distance  over  which  it  Is 
transported  must  be  such  that  lransi«ortatlon  charges  will 
be  low.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  supply  will  de|N?nd 
largely  on  the  success  that  is  met  with  In  developing  a 
satisfactory  pntcess,  and  It  may  lie  In  the  utilization  of 
waste  materials  and  the  production  of  rapid  growing  plants 
In  a  climate  that  permits  growth  during  the  whole  or  a 
large  part  of  the  year. 

It  Is  Important  that  a  change  In  government  regulations 
be  seciinil.  in  order  both  to  simplify  and  cheapen  this  work. 
The  adaptation  of  motors  lo  utilize  alcohol  ethoiclitly  as 
fuel  will  come  with  the  development  of  its  dislribiition 
and  use  as  a  fuel.  There  are  no  doubt  a  number  of  other 
and  smaller  probb  ins  which  may  iiiplirc  considerable 
etTort.  but  which  will  be  sol  veil  if  the  major  dlthVultles  are 
overcome. 

The  large  amount  of  research  work  which  has  Itcen  done 
in  tl.e  past  by  a  number  of  different  Investigators  in  an 
etTort  to  make  alcohol  from  cellulose  has  resulteil  in  cer- 
tain deliuite  and  iiii|H.r«alit  discoveries.  It  lias  been 
demonstrated  thai  cellulose  can  be  changed  almost  quan- 


titatively to  dextrose,  which  In  turn  can  be  converted  to 
alcohol.1  While  it  bus  been  found  that  different  materials 
serve  as  reagents  for  making  this  hydrolysis,  only  striHtg 
acids  have  so  far  been  found  to  effect  an  approximately 
quantitative  conversion  of  cellulose  to  dextrose.  The  cost 
of  these  materials  and  the  difficulty  of  their  recovery  makes 
a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  fuel  which  Is 
bused  upoti  their  use  fur  frotu  commercial.  But  eelluhwe- 
eontuinlng  materials  give  a  considerable  yield  of  ferment- 
able fttgar  ujpon  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  very  dilute 
acids  at  elevated  temperatures  and  under  pressure.  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  process  that  Is  now  used  In  making 
alcohol  from  waste  wood,  and  which  gives  a  yield  of  from 
IT,  to  gals  of  alcohol  per  ton  of  dry  wood.'  The  fact 
that  a  quantitative  ^inversion  of  cellulose  to  dextrose  can 
be  uci-omplishnl  shows  the  jposslbillty  of  this  material  as 
a  source  of  alcohol,  if  a  process  can  be  found  which  will 
approach  on  the  one  hand,  the  cheapness  of  the  dilute  acid 
process  and,  on  the  other,  the  almost  quantitative  yields  of 
the  strong  acid  proc  ess. 

The  progress  which  has  so  far  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  al'-ohol  from  cellulose,  ami  the  great  necessity 
for  and  imsslbilitles  of  such  it  pnxvss,  justify  a  large 
amount  of  further  research  being  put  Into  an  effort  to  make 
the  preparation  of  a  liquid  motor  fuel  from  cellulose  a 
commercial  success.  And  from  all  indications  it  will  re- 
quire a  great  amount  of  further  research  work  to  accom- 
plish this  result.  The  success  of  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  establish  or  determine  the  chemical  structure 
of  the  cellulose  molecule  should  mnke  a  large  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  cellulose  chemistry.  If  the  produe 
tlon  of  a  liquid  motor  fuel  from  cellulose  can  be  accom 
plisheil  on  a  large  scale,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  Im 
porttmco  and  burden  of  this  widely  distributed  and  already 
very  valuable  producl  of  nature,  as  well  as  solve  the  prol»- 
'ein  of  the  future  supply  of  motor  fuel. 


The  Role  of  the  Chemist  in  Relation  to  the  Future  Supply  of  Liquid  Fuel1 

By  Harold  Hibbert 

Dt-imrtmrnt  of  Chir/mtry.  Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Cnnn-s  tkut 


According:  to  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  if  the  rate  of  production  of  crude  oil  in 
1*»20,  namely,  about  443,000,000  barrels,  continues  to  be 
maintained  our  supply  of  crude  oil  will  have  become  en- 
tirely exhausted  in  about  13  years.  Does  the  average 
citizen  understand  what  this  means?  In  from  10  to  20 
years  this  country  will  bo  dependent  entirely  upon  outside 
sources  for  a  supply  of  liquid  fuel  for  farm  tractors,  motor 
transportation,  automobiles,  the  generation  of  heat  and 
light  for  the  thousands  of  country  farms,  the  manufacture 
of  gas,  lubricants,  paraffin  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
uses  in  which  this  indispensable  raw  material  finds  an 
application  in  our  daily  life. 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment there  is  no  solution  in  sight,  and  it  looks  as  if  in 
the  rather  near  future  this  country  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  out  vast  sums  yearly  in  order  to  ob- 
tain supplies  of  crude  oil  from  Mexico,  Russia  and  Persia. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  chemist  is  capable  of 
solving  this  difficult  problem  on  the  understanding  that  he 
be  given  opportunities  and  facilities  for  the  necessarily 
laborious  and  painstaking  research  work  involved. 

We  already  know,  for  example,  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  alcohol  from  corn  and  a  variety  of  grains  on  the 


I  Rwd  before  the  ClluIoKf  Section  at  the  Cl-t  M-ton;  <.f  the 
Amd»n  Ch*ml.«t  Society.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  26  t,.  29.  1V21. 


one  lui.nl,  and  from  wood,  on  the  other.  Such  a  synthesis 
of  liquid  ft  el  is,  in  the  Inst  resort,  nothing  more  than  the 
utilization  of  the  energy  supplied  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Through  this  agent  the  young  plat  t  is  developed,  crops 
arc  grown  and  harvested  and  from  both  a  liquid  fuel, 
namely  alcohol,  can  be  manufactured. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  latter  could  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  the  problem  would  be  solved,  since  the 
evidence  is  fairly  conclusive  that  alcohol  is  capable  of  re- 
placing gasoline  with  but  little  alteration  necessary  in 
the  present  type  of  engine  design. 

The  problem  thus  becomes  one  of  finding  a  sufficient 
supply  of  suitable  raw  material.  As  indicated  by  Boyd,3 
the  available  quantity  of  blackstrap  molasses  is  sufficient 
to  supply  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  alcohol  re- 
quired, while  the  utilization  of  cereals  cannot  be  under- 
taken without  seriously  endangering  the  nation's  food 
supply.  On  the  other  hand,  as  indicated  in  the  interesting 
communications  of  both  Boyd  and  Whitforil,4  it  would 
seem  that  cellulose  in  one  form  or  another  .-houM  be  cup- 
able  of  filling  the  role. 

It  is  known  that  when  wood  (which  consists  of  about 

50  per  cent  cellulose)  is  treated  with  acids  it  is  converted 

I  W,)l-ia--.  r  and  Zrclnm  i-i.T.  H"  .  ««  WS. .  24'<l    II.  0»t.  -'.»:  5 
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into  dextrose,  which  latter,  on  fermentation,  yields  ethyl 
alcohol,  one  ton  of  sawduit  giving  about  20  gallons  of 
alcohol  or  roughly  about  35  per  cent  of  the  theoretical 
quantity.  On  this  basis  the  supply  of  wood  necessary  to 
produce  4,430,000,000  gallons  (the  present  annual  require- 
ment assuming  equal  value  per  unit  of  motive  power) 
would  amount  to  around  221,500,000  tons,  equivalent  to 
about  14,7(50,000,000  cubic  feet  (assuming  a  cubic  foot  of 
wood  to  weigh  30  pounds).  The  total  amount  of  wood 
available  for  liquid  fuel  which  could  be  secured  from  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  without  encroachment  upon 
the  supply  of  other  forest  products  is  estimated  by  Pro- 
fesor  Hawley  of  the  Yale  Forestry  School  as  amounting 
to  about  11,030,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  roughly  75  per  cent 
of  present  requirements.    This  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Wa.te  In  tlx-  wood*  and  at  the  mill*   ...  4.M;i.<"  i>,<ioo 

trom  I're.  imeru  and  funicl  'thinning-.   1..:i<i.uo.>.<kri 

Kxrrn  of  po««il.l-  growth  over  annual  cut  itninningx)  1 .  .CO.iiuO.UflO 
Increaaed  growth  due  to  more   mteimive  crop  nu.nai.e- 

. thinning. i    a.TIiO.ono.OOO 


TOTAL. .  .U.IMO.uOO.tlOu 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  necessary  raw  material  can  Ihj  obtained 
from  domestic  sources,  but  is  it  available  as  the  basis  of  a 
commercial  proposition?  No  definite  figures  are  obtain- 
able as  to  the  cost  of  transporting  this  enormous  quantity 
of  waste  lumber  to  suitable  locations  for  conversion  into 
alcohol,  but  the  evidence  indicates  that  it  would  l>e  pro 
hibitive  under  present  conditions. 

As  stated  above,  the  present  yield  of  alcohol  is  only 
about  20  gallons  per  ton  of  wood,  whereas,  theoretically, 
it  should  be  around  60.  Furthermore,  the  present  cost  of 
conversion,  not  assuming  any  value  for  the  wood,  cannot 
amount  to  less  than  approximately  20  cents  per  gallon. 
If  the  chemist  could  improve  the  yield  considerably  there 
is  the  possibility  of  decreasing  this  to  around  10  cents, 
whereby  the  utilization  of  a  wide  variety  of  waste  cellu- 
losic material  would  then  appear  much  more  inviting. 

In  view  of  the  cost  of  "assembling"  waste  wood  it  would 
seem  that  products  such  as  flax  straw,  hemp  hurds,  sorg- 
hum, bagasse,  corn  straw  and  cobs,  sugar  cane  and  saw- 
dust would  seem  to  merit  prior  consideration,  since  the 
cost  of  "assembling"  or  "partially  assembling"  such  mate- 
rials has  already  been  borne  in  connection  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  primary  raw  product. 

The  problem  as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  source  of  raw 
cellulosic  material  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  easy 
solution,  and  the  interesting  and  valuable  data  in  Pro- 
fessor Whitford's  paper  indicate  the  great  importance 
of  location,  namely,  tropical  growths  as  compared  with 
those  of  more  temperate  zones.  His  figure.-  relative  to 
bamboo  and  nipa  palms  are  of  interest,  since  they  indi- 
cate that  an  area  of  the  Philippines  equal  to  some  03.300 
square  miles,  if  planted  to  bamboo,  could  probably  lie 
made  to  yield,  by  proper  selection  and  cultivation,  suffi- 
cient cellulose  to  supply  our  present  demands  for  liquid 
fuel  in  the  form  of  alcohol. 

The  whole  subject  requires  serious  consideration  on  the 
part  of  plant  physiologist,  cellulose  chemist  and  forester, 
anil  the  activity  at  present  being  shown  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  furtherance  of  reforestation  might,  with  advan- 
tage, also  be  extended  to  a  study  of  the  widest  variety 
of  "annuals"  as  a  source  of  raw  material  for  liquid  fuel. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  obtained  on  fermentation  de- 
pends on  the  yield  of  sugar  from  the  original  cellulosic 
material,  and  the  higher  the  content  of  this  the  greater 
the  yield.  In  other  words,  if  the  plant  physiologist  could 
develop  a  rapid-growing  species  of  tree  or  shrub,  con- 
sisting of  an  outer  cover  of  cellulose  with  an  inner  packing 


of  starch  granules,  this  would  presumably  go  a  long  way 
towards  providing  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  raw  material. 

The  task  is  one  of  such  magnitude  that  none  of  the 
usual  chemical  manufacturing  processes,  involving  only 
cheap  chemicals  and  simple  apparatus,  need  be  taken  ii.to 
consideration,  since  the  cost  of  operating  by  the  usual 
methods  would  presumably  be  prohibitive. 

A  process  requiring,  for  example,  only  five  pounds  of 
any  given  chemical  for  the  manufacture  of  100  gallons 
of  alcohol,  would  mean  for  an  output  of  4,430,000,000  gal- 
lons (the  present  requirements)  some  100,000  tons.  Sim- 
ilarly, each  one  per  cent  of  by-products  would  represent 
about  20,000  tons.  Figures  such  as  these  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  have  to  be 
found  in  some  process,  not  strictly  chemical,  and  in  which 
there  are  no  by-products  which  cannot  be  utilized. 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  finding  such?  Fortunately 
there  is. 

Saccharifying  Organisms 

Of  all  chemical  processes  those  carried  out  by  living 
organisms  or  enzymes  are,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
cheapest  to  operate,  since  the  expense  for  labor,  etc.,  is 
small,  due  to  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  liny  organ- 
isms operate. 

The  recent  work  carried  out  by  Boulard  in  France  on 
the  production  of  alcohol  from  starch  by  the  action  of 
certain  alcohol-producing  fungi  indicates  a  new  method 
of  approach  from  which  apparently  much  may  be  ex- 
pected. By  the  action  of  these  new  agents  it  is  claimed 
that  starch  may  be  converted  directly  into  alcohol,  al- 
though in  practice  it  has  been  found  better  to  use  the 
fungi  only  for  converting  the  starch  into  sugar  and  then 
to  ferment  the  latter  with  yeast.  Much  higher  yields  are 
claimed  than  where  the  saccharifieation  is  effected  by 
acids  or  by  malt.  Large-scale  experiments  are  stated  to 
show  a  yield  of  39  to  14  liters  of  pure  alcohol  from  100 
kilograms  of  grain  compared  with  27  to  33  by  the  acid 
and  34  by  the  malt  process. 

This  utilization  of  fungi  for  elTeeting  saccharifieation 
(conversion  of  starch,  etc.  into  sugar)  would  seem  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  evidence  which  is  accumulating  with  such  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  from  day  to  day  relative  to  the  con- 
stitution of  starch  and  cellulose1  indicates  that  they  are 
relatively  simple  products,  the  properties  of  which  it  is 
now  possible  to  predict  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
There  is  also  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  short  time  the  nature 
of  the  intimate  connection  between  these  two  materials 
will  have  been  definitely  established.  This  being  the  case, 
the  recent  work  of  Pringsheim*  in  Germany  on  the  action 
of  certain  fungi  on  cellulose  assumes  considerable  im- 
portance. 

This  scientist  (not  inventor,  technical  or  consulting 
chemist,  bo  it  noted,  guided  by  the  epoch-making  work 
of  Buechner  on  fermentation  and  the  action  of  ferments, 
has  been  able  to  show  that  there  is  a  strict  analogy  be- 
tween the  fermentation  of  certain  carbohydrates  such  as 
maltose,  cane  sugar,  starch  dextrins,  etc.,  and  that  of 
cellulose.  In  the  former  cases  fermentation  takes  place 
in  two  stages  in  which  two  different  groups  of  ferments 
play  an  active  role.  These  are  the  "hydrolytic"  and  "fer- 
menting" types,  respectively.  The  former  bring  about  the 

1   Karrer  and  NW.Ii.  HELVETICA  OHM.  ACTA,  4  IIKII,  IKS. 
2«3;  iir-3.  Z.  KLKKTKOCHER.  2*  (19201.  2.12;  Kartvr  and  WW- 
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hydrolytic  conversion  of  the  maltose,  starch  dextrins,  etc. 
into  glucose,  while  the  latter  induce  fermentation  of  this 
with  formation  of  alcohol. 

Similarly  under  the  action  of  certain  ferments,  asso- 
ciated with  specific  microorganisms  found  in  horse- 
manure,  river  mud,  etc.,  cellulose  is  converted  into  glucose. 
The  first  change  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
hydrolytic  ferment  "cellulate"  which  converts  the  cellulose 
into  cellobiose.  Under  the  action  of  a  second  ferment 
"cellobiase"  the  cellobiose  is  converted  into  glucose. 

Cellobiose  has  recently  been  shown1  to  possess  the 
structure 

CH,OH-CHOH-CH-CHOH-CHOH-(  ll-O-L  H-CHOH-CHOH-CHOH  CH.,011 

:.  o  •   O 

and  its  close  relationship  to  dextrose  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  cellulose  on  the  other  has  been  recently  emphasized 
by  various  chemists,  including  the  author.- 

The  data  obtained  by  Pringsheim  would  appear  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
since  if  it  were  possible  to  translate  the  same  into  com- 
mercial practice,  in  which  any  type  of  waste  cellulosic 
material  (vegetation,  fibers,  etc.)  could  be  utilized,  the 
problem  of  u  future  supply  of  liquid  fuel  would  seem  to 
be  much  nearer  a  solution. 

It  thus  becomes  possible,  and  permissible,  to  draw  on 
the  imagination  and  to  visualize  our  future  supply  of 
liquid  fuel  as  resulting  from  a  direct  conversion  of  the 
sun's  rays  through  the  medium  of  vegetation,  the  cellu- 
lose in  which,  under  the  influence  of  specific  microorgan- 
isms is  transformed  first  into  cellobiose,  secondly  into  glu- 
cose, and  then  into  alcohol.  This  would  mean  the  utiliza- 
tion of  most  of  our  waste  fiber  such  as  corn  stalks,  flax, 
waste  wood,  etc.,  by  the  cheapest  and  most  economical  of 
all  processes,  namely  a  combined  saccharification-fermen- 
tation  process  brought  about  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of 
myriads  of  tiny  microorganisms. 

The  apparatus  would  probably  consist  of  a  simple  type 
of  vat  for  conducting  the  fermentation  of  the  ground  cel- 
lulosic material,  together  with  stills  for  the  rectification 
of  the  alcohol. 

This  visualization  of  the  important  role  to  be  played 
by  alcohol  in  the  future  economic  life  of  the  nation  points 
to  the  imperative  necessity  for  the  fostering  of  anything 
calculated  to  develop  and  maintain  the  manufacture  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  At  the 
moment  there  is  some  danger  that  the  recent  brilliant  ac- 
complishments in  this  field,  may,  under  the  influence  of 
pernicious  and  unenlightened  legislation,  be  stultified  to 
such  an  extent  as  not  merely  to  cripple  existing  chemical 
industries,  but  to  endanger  our  national  standing  and  se- 
curity, associated  as  it  is  so  intimately  with  that  of  an 
adequate  future  supply  of  liquid  fuel  for  transportation 
purposes. 

Somcr.s  Other  Than  Alcohol 
While  throughout  this  paper  especial  importance  has 
been  placed  on  the  production  of  alcohol,  the  possibility 
of  a  cheap  fuel  from  other  sources  of  available  raw  ma- 
terial such,  for  example,  as  that  of  furfuraldehyde  from 
corncobs  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  interesting 
results  of  I.a  Forge  in  this  field  arc  entitled  to  serious 
consideration,  especially  in  view  of  the  data  submitted. 
According  to  this  authority  the  corn  waste  (stalks  and 
cobs  1  amounts  to  about  130,000,000  tons,  capable  of  yield- 
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ing  13,000,000  gallons  of  furfuraldehyde  or  a  total  of 
3,900,000,000  gallons.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  also  ob- 
tained an  immense  quantity  of  cellulose  which  could  be 
converted  into  alcohol.  While  the  few  experiments  al- 
ready carried  out  on  the  use  of  furfuraldehyde  as;  a  mo- 
tor fuel  apparently  indicate  its  unsuitability  on  the  ground 
of  "pre-ignition"  in  the  motor,  it  is  not  improbable,  should 
the  necessity  arise,  that  this  could  be  overcome. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  extensive  deposits  of 
shale  awaiting  suitable  development  for  conversion  into 
liquid  fuel,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  ex- 
ploitation of  these  will  take  place  in  the  not-too-distant 
future. 

The  important  task  for  our  domestic  companies  con- 
cerned with  the  production  and  marketing  of  gasoline, 
and  faced  with  an  impending  shortage  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial in  the  near  future,  would  seem  to  lie  in  intensive 
scientific  research  work  in  the  fields  of  cellulose  and  plant 
chemistry  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  bacteriology  on  the 
other. 

It  would  be  no  small  laurel  in  the  crown  of  one  of  the 
two  or  three  leading  oil  companies,  *o  whose  ingenuity, 
skill,  and  daring  the  present  generation  owes  no  small 
part  of  its  everyday  comfort,  if  within  the  next  ten  years 
they  were  able  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  first 
commercial  unit,  in  which  pulped  cellulosic  material  from 
any  source  could,  under  the  action  of  sturdy  microorgan- 
isms be  converted  with  theoretical  yield,  first  into  sugar 
and  then  into  alcohol.  Failing  the  necessary  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  oil  companies,  perhaps  that  peculiarly 
American  genius,  Mr.  Ford,  might  be  induced  to  add  to 
his  industrial  conquest  of  the  "cheapest  car,"  not  only 
"cheap  fertilizer"  but  also  "cheap  synthetic  fuel,"  and  in 
so  doing  increase  still  further  the  debt  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  American  public. 

For  the  moment  the  solution  outlined  above  is  simply 
a  "scientific  dream"  but  wilder  phantasies  than  this  have 
proved  capable  of  realization! 

"Patient,  intensive,  scientific  research"  is  the  keynote 
the  writer  desires  to  leave  as  his  closing  phrase  to  those 
most  interested  in  the  solution  of  this  fascinting  problem. 


The  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  just  completed  a  compilation  of  reports 
from  the  individual  producers  and  consumers  of  naval 
stores  for  the  1920  producing  season,  which  shows  that 
|s>,.VlS  casks  of  gum  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  1,577,398 
round  barrels  of  gum  rosin  were  made.  There  were  on 
hand  at  the  stills  on  March  31,  1921,  the  close  of  the 
1920  season,  30,429  casks  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
327,0."».'i  round  barrels  of  rosin.  The  following  table  shows 
the  above  data  in  comparison  with  that  for  the  1919 

S,-:-«on  l'JJO  Hraion  1919 

Ti.rps.    Ro.in         T'ir|m.  Rosin 

Production  from  pirn-  vxtn.  .  .4*8.518  1.6 7 7. 398  366..  .00  1.237.01.0 
Produrlk.il  from  wo.*!  d 

-till  »wa»t.»  31.932       130.138  J'iv»  189.271 

M.r.h  3i.  ivn  k«*.  t.  mo 

Storks  ot.  hand  al  -1ill«.  ,nd  of 

«*«»                                              *0.42»  227.055  »  .  iti  13*.'..  t 

S*a.on  1920  Si;,-..n  1919 

S'->ck*  at  wood  liistillinu  Jiml  ro.in 
rrrlMiinlnu  plants  rod  of  crili-n- 

dar  year                                            7.616  80. "22  1.764  22.593 

Mar.-h  31,  P.>21  H«-b.  2.  1920 
StoA*  in  hiind«  of  «ini»m  r*  ...  30..V2*  217.3.2  26.340  2-.M.045 
Storks    at    porta    and    yard.*.,  pri- 
mary an.ith.-rn  porta                      60.916  432.2.18  34.519  211.238 

Kastcrn   porta  and  distributing 

point.                                                     2.568  11.068  21.417 

C.-nlral  distributing   points                10.3*1  35.5 67  11.558  id.5r4 

W.-t.-rn   .ll-tributlne   point-                 M»  275  2.6:54  777 

Tottl                                             74.64s!  479.142  51.171  2*3.945 

Total   production   525.1*0  1.757.536  »■«>«!»    1 .398.271 

Kxporta.   calendar    year  1*3.1*8  652.921  213.442  677.6*2 

Ml  for  dom.-i.tif  si.,.                   834.312  1.M5.513  1.-3.146  718.649 
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SOCIAL  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


The  Science  of  Human  Engineering 

By  H.  W.  Jordan 


smi.v  .-car. 

Fuller  tin.'  till*'.  "Manhood  of  Humanity."  llu'  Polish  en- 
gineer Alfred  Korzyhskl  has  ju^t  issued  a  hook  on  'Hie 
Science  of  Human  Kngineerim:.  I'..  P.  Imtton  &  Co.  arc  the 
publishers. 

Kor/.yl  sl:i's  work,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Fdwln 
(J.  Coiikliu's,  "  'I'll*'  Direction  of  Human  F*  ..hit  Ion."  pro- 
vides a  solid  foundation  of  eternal  natural  law  u|>oii  which 
chcmi.sts  anil  ehgihicrs  can  luiild  a  new.  unl<)Uc.  social  In- 
dustrial structure  which  shall  characterize  industry  .'f  the 
twentieth  century  l.y  scientific  1  anltarianlsm  as  Indus- 

try  of  111-  Hi  lele     I'll     ,  I.I  in    M.l-   .  I    if.  «•;,.,  ;       t   i  ;.    s.    ell  I  We 

materialism. 

I'ol  ert  It.  Wolf,  vice  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mec  hanical  Kngineers  and  a  member  of  ihe  re*lerated 
Engineers'  Committer  on  Klimination  of  National  Economic 
Waste  says.  "  I  consider  Count  Kor/ybski's  discovery  of 
man's  plant*  in  the  great  life  movement  own  more  epoch- 
making  than  Newton's  fliscovery  of  the  law*  of  gravitation. 
It  will  have  a  far  greater  effect  u|>on  the  develi.pinenr  of  the 
human  race." 

And  A.  F.  Shcldi>n.  president  of  the  International  Rotary 
Cluh,  writes.  "In  my  Judgment  Iv-rzybski's  '.Manhood  of 
Humanity'  is  |N.tent  with  possibilities  of  being  a  inlghly 
contributing  faeior  In  restoration  of  financial  opiiljhr'.tmi 
and  economic  balance  throughout  the  world  and  the  bring- 
ing about  of  a  status  of  justice  to  all  parties  concerned  in 
Industrial  and  commercial  relationships,  employee  as  well 
as  employer." 

Without  further  comment  "The  Manhood  of  Humanity" 
is  commended  to  the  earnest  study  of  American  chemists. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  swift  social  action.  In  Fug- 
land,  the  status  of  labor  bus  advoiaed  further  toward  ef- 
fective political  power  In  the  past  seven  years  (ban  in 
the  previous  two  centuries.  In  our  own  country,  as  well 
as  In  England,  direct  political  power  of  women  has  grown 
more  in  the  last  decade  than  in  all  previous  ages.  And  the 
Russian  Revolution,  of  some  live  years'  duration,  marks  the 
transition  of  (he  jicoplos  of  the  eath  from  competitive,  fndi- 
vidualislic  industrialism  to  cooperative,  democratic  Indus- 


N.  V. 

trialisiu;  Just  as  the  French  Kevolution  murked  the  passing 
of  feudalisin  and  the  (..ginning  of  Individualism. 

The  rapid  transition  will  bring  no  greater  disturbance 
than  that  which  attends  hurried  installation  of  any  Im- 
proved pr  -iess  of  manufacture,  with  erection  of  much  new 
apparatus  while  keeping  the  plant  In  full  o-ieration  ,if  ive 
he  guided  by  tla'  basic  laws  of  evolution  disclosed  by  Con  li- 
nn and  Kor/ybski.  on  the  other  bund,  if  we  disregard  these 
eternal  laws  and  lot  ourselves  be  led  by  emolloti  ami  selfish, 
momentary  expediency  we  will  bury  the  social  industrial 
world  plant  In  a  muddle  of  chaotic  disorder. 

If  we  remain  content  to  let  temporizing  political  leaders 
eiiact  manntade  laws,  in  utter  disregard  and  defiance  of 
laws  of  biological  evolution,  we  will  have  "  burned  the  burn 
to  must  a  pig." 

Discussing  the  serial  Industrial  trend  of  IPL'l  ami  the 
rather  ruthless  regard  of  chemists  and  engineers  by  non- 
resident financial  managers  of  great  industries  which  I  he 
ch.-misls  and  engineers  have  created  by  scientific  research 
and  ai'i-licd  science,  a  leading  American  engineer  recently 
wp.tc.  ••  The  worst  of  the  situation  is  that  those  responsible 
for  it  are  not  onscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  violating 
natural  law.  Hut  natural  law  always  works,  regardless  of 
whether  we  violate  it  cons,  ioiisly  or  unconsciously.  To  say. 
•we  d  ".lift  know  it  was  h.. I.  .Iocs  not  make  the  blister  any 
less  painful."' 

riniiiisls  and  engineer*,  collectively  constitute  the  key 
sto a.-  of  the  social  Industrial  structure.  They  stand  be- 
tween capital,  executive  management,  and  government  reg- 

uiaiion  oo  the  one  hand,  ami  labor,  Intellectual  workers,  ami 

the  public  on  the  other.  P.y  their  practical  knowledge  of 
srieme  they  rise  head  and  sltoldors  above  either  curve  „f 
the  ar.-li.  They  s.tiaiued  that  preetninetice  through  material 
science  applied  to  industry. 

Today  ihe  ke,\  stone  Is  in  danger  of  disintegrating  under 
Ihe  IntluciKc  of  corrosive  seepage  from  active  domination 
on  the  side  of  capital,  and  from  crass  Indifference  on  the 
side  of  the  public.  The  arch  will  collapse  In  ruin  unless 
the  k.  \  stone  be  protected  by  the  add  resisting  |x>wer  of 
research  applied  t..  the  Science  of  Human  Fngim-erlng. 


SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES 


Tin*  \(*w  York  i\Itvlin<r 

This  issue  of  the  Journal  is  scheduled  to  teach  our 
readers  a  day  or  two  before  the  great  rally  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  chemists  takes  place  in  New  York  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  anil  the 
American  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In  iustry. 
Doubtless,  it  will  be  the  largest  meeting  approaching  in- 
ternational proportions  which  has  ever  been  held  in  this 
country.  Our  guests  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
of  Great  Britain  and  its  various  (  anudian  sections  will 
be  receiving  n  welcoming  han  !  ill  New  York  probably 
before  they  read  these  lines,  yet,  in  order  to  be  all-in- 
clusive,  a  formal  welcome  to  both,  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  and  their  guests,  from  our  own 


President  Kdgar  Fahs  Smith  is  published  herewith: 

A  Message  of  Welcome  and  a  Call  to  Duty 

from  President  E.  F.  Smith 

U,>nor.;l    Ciu-sls    aiui  _  /•'.•.'!'...:.•    .U.'.ntV.  *    of    the  Ameru-m 
'!:,■),',  ti  '/  >  I...  a- .' '. 

You  are  aware  that  Chemistry  is  to-day  much  in  the 
eye  and  on  the  tongue  of  every  ttue,  wide-awake  Amer- 
ican; hence  it  behooves  us  to  make  every  effort  to  attend 
the  meeting  in  New  Yoik,  that  we  may  hear  subjects  of 
vital  importance  discussed  by  thoughtful,  far-sighted  men. 
Through  the  fearful  ordeal,  visited  upon  it  by  the  world 
war,  our  Country  has  learned  the  powers  of  the  American 
chemist.  To  maintain  the  position  won  by  him  it  is  ab- 
solutely es.-cntial  that  chemists  should  foregather  with 
their  colleagues  and  participate  in  the  meet.ngs  and  ad- 
vise on  the  various  topics  which  will  come  before  th« 
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DR.  MILTON  L.  HERSKY 
Pa»t  Chairman.  Canadian  Sec- 
tion,  S.C.I. 


II .  W.  MATHF.SON.  M.St., 

F.C.I.C. 
Chairman.  Montreal  Section 


DR.  FREDERICK  W.  ATACK 
Editor.  •  ChimiiU'  Year  Book" 


CAPT.  C.  J.  GOODWIN 
Honorary  Treasurer.  Chemical 

Inilu»try  Club 


MR.  C.  R.  HA  ZEN  DR.  R.  F.  RUTTAN 

<  hnlrman,  Arrangements  Com-       Pn.t    President.   Canadian  Sec- 
mittec.  Canadian  Meeting  tion,  S.C.I. 

Society  in  its  several  sections.  Further,  chemists  should 
fraternize  more  than  they  have  in  the  past.  As  far  as 
possible  we  chemists  must  become  a  unit — learn  to  know 
one  another  more  intimately. 

In  the  several  Bulletins,  issued  by  sections  during  the 
year  and  which  have  been  thoughtfully  sent  to  my  desk, 
I  note  the  enthusiasm  with  which  local  interest  is 
being  developed  but  our  main  objective  must  continue  to 
be  a  strong  unified  national  viewpoint.  This  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  the  opportunity  of  personal  contact  which 

our  general  meet- 
ings afford.  Come, 
hear  what  your  col- 
leagues have  to  say. 

Is  there  to  be  an 
American  Chem- 
istry? 

This  question 
surely  will  be  an- 
swered affirmatively 


if 


by  all 
there 
doubt 
point 
S'ork 
We 


of  us.  That 
may  be  no 
make  it  a 
to  be  in  New 
hi  September, 
are  to  have 


the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  greating 
fellow  chemists 
from  the  Dominion 
to  the  North  and 
from  beyond  the 
seas.  They  are 
bringing  worth- 

SIR  WILLIAM  1.  POPE.  D.Se..  PUS.  ^V'fh.m 

President.  Society  of  Chemical  lndu.tr>       Let    them   OUT  love 

K.B.E.  and  enthusiasm  for 

a  common  Science. 

These  lines  are  hastily  written — and  only  written — 
that  you  may  know  of  my  great  desire  to  have  you  come 
out  and  let  yourselves  be  seen.    I  shall  be  delighted,  'as 


E.  V.  EVANS.  O.B.E.,  F.I.C.  DR.  J.  P.  I.ONCSTAFF 

Honorary  Treasurer.  Society  of       General   Secretary,   Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  Chemical  Industry 

always,  to  greet  my  brethren,  who  have  so  splendidly 
made  chemistry  come  home  to  every  man's  business  and 
bosom.  If  we  hope  to  achieve  success  as  a  profession  it 
devolves  upon  us  to  act  unitedly. 

The  opportunity  to  make  chemistry  secure  in  America 
is  now. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  declaring  that  the  present 
is  a  very  critical  moment  for  chemistry  and  chemists  in 
this  Country. 

Let  us  make  this  the  best  meeting  the  Society  has  ever 
enjoyed. 

Faithfully  yours, 

' Signed)  Edgar  F.  Smith. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  MEETINGS 

A  general  outline  of  the  program  and  activities  of  the 
New  York  meeting  was  printed  in  the  August  issue  of 
This  Journal,  but  some  of  the  main  features  and  part- 
icularly the  final  details  as  nearly  as  they  could  be  as- 
certained at  the  time  of  going  to  press  are  given  below. 

The  program  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  will 
have  been  completed  at  Montreal  by  September  1st.  The 
committee  in  charge  have  outlined  the  following  enter- 
tainment program  for  visiting  members  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  trips  to  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Niagara 
following  the  meeting  at  Montreal: 

Monday,  September  5 

Foreign  guests  will  be  met  by  a  Committee  from  the  American 
Section  and  conducted  Ihroush  industries  on  the  American  Side  of 
(he  Falls.  Luncheon  al  the  halls.  Dinner  at  Buffalo.  Special  train 
of  Sleeping  Cart  lo  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday.  September  6 

The  Solvay  Process  Company,  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  will  entertain  al 
luncheon  and  a  lour  through  the  great  factory.  Luggage  will  be  left 
on  the  train  which  will  not  depart  until  mid-afternoon  and  will  pro- 
ceed lo  Albany,  where  we  will  take  the  night  boat  down  the  Hudson 
River  to  New  York. 
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W  i     .  >:•»>.  Srrir.M*in  7 

Nim  Wk.  I  w      I  ur.chcon  by  the  Aim-man  Section  In  For- 

i-i.-.i  »«.  »t«. 

■4:00  p.  m.     Rn  -  and  >a  In  1  ineijn  yuc^ls.  .11 J  1. 

Soenhlnr  Sieretie..,  at  C  nlomhia  Lni\rr. 
Ml'. . 

8:00  I' -  v.  Smoker  ond  Erilrttainmriil  ol  Ameacan 
Chemical  Smrly.  (I  "rriiin  ?,»:<*'  m- 
\,l<d  ) 

Tlll.R»[>Vt.    SlPTlMMR  IS 
1  lie  usual  ,'rnci .it.  dtv  i;-'  n.il.  and  <citi»nal  ni<rlim;«  ot  the  Amrr- 
lean   C  .'.cmical    Society.   I"   »hicl>   all    tnre.'jn    <,u.  s.|»   are  co.dially 
in\  itnl. 

I  ripvi.  Mvlt  mi  ik  9 
The  muni  gencal.  divisional,  and  KCiiona]  merlinus  ot  ihe  Amer- 
ir.,n  (  lirm,,  .il  .Siri-1}.  In  -..-.tli  all   !'■:•  "  1   .-u.si,  air  cordially  tr- 
illed 

7:00  p.  M.— Banquet  .  i  Am'.;,  in  Chemical  Sanely.  Foreign 
euesls  welcome. 

S.Mi  r-DAY.  SrrTi»:~:n  10 

Golf  and  ten. 

SlTNDAl.  Si  I'll  -."in  ii   1  I 

Una!  tn|i  and  tea. 

Monday.  Septe^bkb  12  to  Sati-riuy,  Si.rn.MBtn  19 

TKr  National  Exposition  <>f  Chemical  InduilriM. 

'I'll.-  re  km  tar  business  anil  >■  i'.-ntific  program  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  bo  far  as  known  in  detail  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press  is  as  follows: 

V:  ■■  M'-.i .  Si  i'ii  Mm  n 
9:00  A.  M.— Restoration  brgiu  at  The  Chcariita  Cltibs  '2  Rail 

1'nrtv-kitt  Strict 

l:0Op.M.-  Coiindl  Meeting  at  The  Chemists'  Club,  52  East 

hulv  >u>l  Stirrt. 

(i'30  p.m.— Dinner' to  the  Council  «t  The  (  henuW  Cltlb,  H  East 

lorly-liisl  Sheet. 
iri :  >  I  P.M.     I)inn^r   In   Uiln   r:,i  (..umalnis 
I  00   p   M       Ad*"i'  nf-H    Merlin:,   n(    Council,    li  nn'-is.nV- 
W'lJlNI  -aVi  .    ,S|  »•  II  Ml  i  II  7 

■0:00  ft.  M — G»n-ral   Mrrlin'j  <il  Columbia  Univrruty. 

Address  by  Sin  Wll.l.lAM  fori..  D.  Sc..  F.R.S.. 
K.B.F.,  Pr-vd-nt  ol  the  Society  of  Chemical 
1  nl.i  I  y  .1  deal  Britain. 
Adhers   by   lllii.   HlBHIRT    1  Iomwr.  Sicretaty 
i  t  I  ninmrir'  ot  llir  U.  S.  A. 
12:3")  P.  M.—  Society  ol   Chrmical    Industry    I  iinc:  r.  n   to  Brituh 

and  Canadian  v  situi 
2:fV>  I'  •!      D.-i-o.  •  I   Mr.':-i  -   at  Ci.Iu.h1im  University. 
4t00. P.M.— -Reception    r.  A    l.a«n    Paily    given    l  y  Columbia 
Univci  •  I) 

8:00  P.M.    Smok  i  at  Wrldorf-Ailoria  Hotel. 

Tiii'bspay.  Si.prr.MBtn  * 
9  »0  k.  m.    Diviflonal  Mertin»i  if  Cnlamrtia  Un'.verfiry. 
1  "0  p.m.    Dwv.Mial  Mrrtniii;  at  Col 

2 1 >u  p.m.    Organ  Rwlal  at  Grcal  Hall.  Coll. ..(  tl.r  City 
of  Nrv.-  York,  bv  Pml    Samuel    V  DaloVin, 
I  I.    I    Druailmrm  ol  M.i«ic. 
JKO  P.M. —  lnlrrnaln.il  il  Mcrtnv;  at  Coral  I  |.  ||.  Colbir  of  the 
City  of  New    i  .'ik.  .in     C  K'ntv.tiy  and  Coiiu*.. 
tion."     (Dr.  Fd'Mr  F,  Smith  in  (.  hair  ) 
Stt  net  it.. J  Civilization i  tht  U.-\<  •  <  Ch.  mt>fr t>. 

CiiABi  ts  li  \-ki  nvii  l  i . 
/  •  i/.  .     /t>    >."ui  .  .i    ami    /•  i.-fu t '>f-i/(!.;. .'. 

Ahiiii  h  D  Lin;  r 
77k-  Kngiacers  Human  and  Superiot  Dirrctun  ef 

Potter,   Lro  1 1.  Raekei-amj. 

('/u-miilrv  ami  I  ifr.     hilt  VK'll  i.UM  J.  I'oi't  . 
Tlworin    and    Their    A),  ■  ,f.  pni.  n!.      Wi.  I  i>  R 

Whitney. 

li,   .or.l'.  Afv!u:l  I    the  H  ..'//.<  li'.r^.     C.  F.  K. 

Vkt». 

I'tihlctn  <t  Diffuuon  ami  lis  Hearing  on  Civiliza- 
tion.    r.Rs.sT  Col  u  v. 
Col.i/viM;     /)iri,lij]s'     iatl.t,     in     all     (  ,'i<.-n t'  i 

WiuitR  D.  Bancroit. 

ft.Ol  r  \t      Banqurl    .il    W  alduit- Astoria  Holrl. 

i  M:!.\^.  z-i  prrwn:  r  ° 
<>t30  A  M      Div.ion.tl  M»'t  ni  r\  Columbia  Cnivcrtity. 
2:00  P.  M —  Diviitoaal  Mrflin™«  M  Columbia  Univrrtily, 
»♦•(«>  P.  M      Public  Mr.  l.n;.     PfCMOVal'i  Add'riv 

Protrm   ,t    C  h.mi-tti:     EtK.tR   Faiis  SMtttl. 
Am-  c  1  Chemical  Sncirly. 


StlLKl'NI.   Si  fit  M!U  II  III 
F.xi-urMon>. 

CALKXIiAi:  OF  MKKTIXtJS  —  C»  V;,irv  Kleven  

Calendar  of  Meetings 

\nu-rir:in  Pharmaci-utical  Associal  ion — Sixth-ninth  An- 
imal Mri'tintf,  lloti'l  Gruncwalil,  Xi-w  Oilcans,  I. a.,  week 
of  Srsitonlicr  5,  1921. 

Am.rican  Chrmiral  Society  and  .Society  of  Chrmical  In- 
dustry—Xc.t   York,  X.  Y  ,  September  r,  to  10,  1921. 

>evcnth  National  Exposition  of  Chcmiral  Industries — 
Kitrhlli  t'oa  t  Artillery  Anm  ry,  New  York,  X.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 12  to  I  .",  1921. 
\meriran  ln.»l Utile  of  Mining  and  Metallurisical  Knuineers 
—  Fa". I  MeetiliR.  VVilke  I!:hm  .  Pa.,  SeptemlH-r  12  to  17. 
•921. 

XiKerican    Fleet  rochemiral    Society  —  Fall    Meetinir,  Fake 

Plncitl,  X,  Y..  September  '29  to  October  1,  1921, 
Technical  A— -ociatinn  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  — 

Fall    Meetinir,    Washington,    D.  t"..    Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
>"l>i'   i;  (ii.i'.e.  York.  York  Haven,  Pa„  ami  Wilniiiiuton. 
[tel..  October  IS  to  21  i.  1921. 
Uuem  .in     lie-tittite    of    (  hi  ui ica I     Kncineers —  Annua 
0.  inter  Meeting,  Baltimore,  M«i.,  December  •;  t„  :>,  1921. 

SEVENTH  NATIONAL  F.NPOSITION      On  CaOty  13  - 
P  'A  O  G  R  A  \! 

Montiav.  SEPTtMBU  12 
P.  M.     F.XPOMTION  OP1  NS. 

7-n    p, m     Motion  PirruRrs  (In  AtaMtimt) i 

I:     "Iron    Min.n.;    Oprialioa.."      ( A    tech)  (Couitr-;, 
Hurr.iu   dl  Min«.) 
(u)   M  ii-l-ili'l! 

il  )  1  \|i!  .ration   and  Stripping, 
(ij  I. r.dr i <iiour.il  Mininc. 
(J)  Lr><(gin8  Oprmtioit*, 
2:    "T  hr  Jewels  of   Indu-ny."     (IS   iocl>)  (Courlety. 
I  lir   Cailmundum  Company.) 

(<j)  Ciralinu   Pux.rr   to>m  \V  alri. 
(li)  Within  the  P.>v<ri  Plant  at  Ni.u;aia. 
(<)   In  and  AI-<  ul  tiir  City   .1  Nia  .oa  I  alb 
(J)   I'iw.'i  at  Wink  in  llir  Cab  irundu-i  Planl 

(.)  Making  tin-  CryMal  M»«ci.  in  thr  Electric 

1  u.  rial  r 

1(1    An.l  MaLnv    Th.  m  i  r.i  Mnr  r.  GnndinL1 
W  heel,.  F„rr  ar.«t  C!  ..S. 

(d)  Unusual   >:id  C'-m.«1  L'»rt  (or  Abiatucs  ir. 
some   Fil!>  Imbnl-.-s. 
-    .<  |  .  >       '  >|  ,  -  r.i.  Ant>Bt  ssr s   (Cb'to-I'.   R.ai  wtnj  Sl^nd): 

Open  no  AoVJkm  b}  Cha».  H.  Herty. 
Bn«  Gen.  Amen  A.  Frio*,  Chief.  Chemical  Watlatt 
S.ivice,  U.  S.  A. 

Tr  i  Mm.  :-i  1'ii.mhi  r  ! ' 

:        P.M.-    CRVSHINC.  CrI'.IU'.C   vso  I'vi.vi.r  . INC  Symposilnm. 
Il.urv   J.    W-.ll.   (  ..-.r," 

'  Bali  and  Pebble  Xt-llm-;   (or  Pubriizin'  and  Mix;n 
II    I     Kir  in  I  cldt  (Abbe  Enain-ennj  Company). 

"Ciind.n'i  and  PuKeiuin':  with  An  Separation.  S.  li 
Kannwit/  (Raymond  Bio».  Imp.  ct  Pulvem;r  Com- 
pany). 

"Crusliiny.  Stoiine   and   Pulveiuinj,"  E.  H.  Slur  let  ant 

(Slurt'vanl  Mill  Company). 
"Duit  Colli  rtum   a>  Applied  to  Cnndir..'  and  I'uber 

t/m'."1     Pioblem;.       M      I.     D-rlan     (All, t  Chalmers 

Manulaclu  i:r;  (.unip-T.)  ) 
"The  Development  ot  Compound  Grinding  Mill*.  H 

Sihtfihn  (  Albs  Cb.'.lmerj  Manul  attunnn  Company  f 

Imil  siri.m.  Problems  Sympomi  m 

"Solvent  Exliaelion  of  Edible  F«t»  nnd  Oilt,"  H.  Austin 

(Ernest  Scat  tt  Ccmp.iny). 
"M.il'-i.ib  I  I..-  riliri"   in   Imlu-.liial   elar.ts."  R    11  M.- 

Lain  (Gem-'sl  Ebctnc  Company). 
"Uliliiatian   c(    !:••'•        1    W,-fi:    It*   Economic  lm- 

p  nance"  W  II-  Dickets  a  :  !-.dusmal  Wa<te  Pro- 
duct* Co-npany). 
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To  he  followed  bv  motion  plcittm  upon  the  ml"  a  of  t'i 
"Handling  .  ;  MtJrrie!»"  if  lime  permit*.    See  iV  It  si  M  nil-. 

upon  lKi»  .vcn:n;'»  p.o-  n. 
7:00  p  v..--Morr  >n  Fie.  m 

I:    "Uw  ol  the  Steam  Shovel  in  Mi  ung."    (I  reel) 

(C  mi:l-  sy  Liu  m        Mi:,c  ) 
2:     '  T.  ari-portalLon  and  w,i.  .-  -  oi  I        <>•-.'    (I  reel) 

(Cou.-l.-y   L,    ..u  ol    Mine  ) 

>:    ''Team-porting   and   Handlt.v;;   C«  I    by  Variow 
Mean*."    il  reel)  (Ctuiie-ty  Bureau  of  Min.) 

J;     "DrecVrHl   Anlhrac  le   Coil."      (I    i.«')  (Courtesy 

Bur '  all   o  I    Mliv  v  ) 
i:     "Savins    Wavled    Mil!:  .In   thriu.'h    Material    I  lahd- 

Itri',!.  I  .i|ui|>iiK-nl.  '     (2  reeli)   iC  ou.lesy  Fconemy 

I  n^tnrrrin".  Company.) 
f>:     '  I  he  Sl.ny  of  .">uliur,      (2  ;f  !.)  (Courtesy  Foe.f 

I'.uii  Suiphu-  I  ..m,..my.) 
7:     "Mirativ.  and  l.\l..t!  .mi   'I   R  J  urn   1 1<  i.i  C  arn.-tilc 

Ore."     (2  ee-|»)    (Ccu  Is,    Bureau  ol  Mines.) 
8:    '  Dtil'oril    Dye*.      Show.n?    ill  „     M  .. . uf jelure." 

(2   reels)    (Cu.lcy  L.   1.  duPonl  de  Nemou  j 

?e  ('iimp.tr.  I 

9:  "Making  Soap."  (I  reel)  (Cu  le»y  B.-u--r.r  I  .Inn  ) 
10:    "Min-  LapV.e.n  and  Rcteue."    {  I  reel)  < Courtea) 

I  '  :  i  ,.m       I       1  m-m  ;• 

WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  N 

2-i'p.      Evaporating  and  Drunc  Symposium. 
Wallace  Savage.  Chairman, 

(Sul.prtt    to    U-    i'liin.-.:M.-ii.)       I.     G.    Rippcl  (Huiljllu 
Fou  idrv  ii   Maer-ine  Company). 

'  1  Ik-  R  I  iiion  ol  AlmorpSstric  Condition!  la  Chenvcal 

P    t   o.ev  '    A.    i.     M.iy,    J-.     (Lamer    Pn-.ollre  liny 

Cttrpnraiion). 

"I'evi.-..  ..  ;.l  l>v  .-.    ['  II   S   !  ....  Ml  <F„.i  ., 

f\       ::u  ..I,). 

"Sp -e  al    Pro'-lem*    fo-    F.naro-lrd    F.vapn.iiio-s."  Max 

Donauci  (Flyria  F,.i»m-Fd  Product*  Company), 
"Dryinj   with  Mi -.si   Air."  A::liui   I'.  Stonca   il  Viler 

Dry  Kiln  C  omp.--e  - 
"Dryins    ••-»   -in    Air    (  iindit.->mn m    I'-nMcra.'*    A.  \\ 

Li-'.v.n-r   (W    I..   I  lridirr  &  C.  ropmy.  Inc.). 
"Atmorphrnr.  Drviu-  In   M ..-.«!»»  <  I  Comfinrtmenl.  Tun 

tir- 


R«"  t    ■'-   <  •->:*-   .-nd    I'rf  \  nlirm."    Maximilian  Toch 

t  l   eh  Br<  th.n) 
I'll,   c,d    Te.lin;    ol    Rainl^    and    P.nnl  Material*." 


I    ..  .k   G.    i'     ,  'l    ,N  w    Jr. ^y    /inr  t'r.rrp.iny). 

dl  <P  .  .I  cahoa."  F. 
I  .     ,      ii,   \V.  N     u  y  &  t  -  ip.my). 


'Th.-  Id  al  iVm  and  V 


r,.|  and  t  „i..n,.       Rrli  Convryor  D.y  rr  v.iih 

I'r.iri  ral  App'-CTiion*."  J.  D.  Sinn  (Ci:nnell  Com- 
pany. Dryt-r  Dimmu  :). 

"St>r.v.-   Drym-:."   V.      II.  D.rhrr.n-,    (Industrial  W'a»tc 

rVo<!tici«  (  omp  eny). 

'  l.v.-po  ,-ilion."  II    Auttin  (I'.:tv»l  Sc  .11  &  Company) 

"A  New   Auan-itmc-il  i  l  1  Ir.tlir;  1  ur:,.  ;  in  I  I.  at   I  n 
c   --::c  Apparatu*." 
I*  qtt  p.mrnf  Company). 

A  New   \-  •  i  .1  I  IcatiiM  lVjei  in  I  leal  Ex- 

c'ia;n;e  Apparatur."  R' licit  \'.  Cook  (Chrmirnl 
Kr,u;;>mrni  t  '..mjiany). 

7:00  p.m.-  Motion  Picture* i 

I:     '  Thr    Monularture   .  I    Dis    >..u.  U  rrrU) 

(Cou  t^y  Armour  &  Company.) 

2:     '  MM  Makin«  cl  Old  nur».«  nr."  (I   rerl)  (Court- 

<  iv  Ai.tMti    ft  C  :  imparl  v.) 
>:     •11,0    I  .  .-.  .    Hoa-t      1        O  s    Cell."      (I  irrl) 

fC  .u  t<»y  U.  uri'-;   I  tirn-  ) 
■4:    "Cnirunv.  I  Itclr  tily-  Tl.r  Wn  C  ,11.  *     (I  ,«l) 

lt  'iu-|<*y  IL.timrr  Tilm^  ) 
5      '  I  hr  Manufacture  of  I'yrcx  Cla»swarr  "  (  5  teel») 

(C  uu-tery   Corr.inu  Claw  Company.) 
t-:     'The  Manufaclurr  ol  I'miland  Ci-mrnl.  '  (2  rrrl») 

It'  ii  ie«v  Bureau  ol  Mine».) 
7:    -IV     Manulaclue     ,)     Dynamite."       (I  reel) 

(C*iu»lc*y  lluicau  ol  A,.n-5.) 
'  I  xt^rminatr   ihe   Mm:-..  In."      (I    rp-l)  (Courtesy 

bureau  of  Mine*.) 

TlllRMiW  .SlCTIMBrR    I  >   (l*'l  -  I    AM)  \'«.H\WI  D>>) 
2: (VI  P.M.     P.MS T    AMI   V.RNMI    ^VmI-  IPM 

R   5   Peny.  Chairman. 
Pa tM  a-.d  VarrWlh  V.  aMe  ConHol."  R.  S,  Perry  (Perry 
*   W  ei  Her.  Ire  ). 
•  Re-Vet        l  actOM  on  Irda-t   al   P..M.P.     II    A  Card 
Tr    (Institute  at  Paint  ;h  R  ".-..eh). 

"Laboratory  Control,"  L.  P.  N-r.-c';  (E,  I.  duPonl 
d-  Nrnii-i.'  N  Company), 


.'  1     !.  J M  .  id    J.yal'.nn   '.. '    P.unt    and   \  arnixh 

'.;         .  ii         U.   A    K.  In    (Lowe   Br.  lVi  Com- 

p..  >). 

7  :«"».'•  P.  M.    ."'AVI    Tin    :■:  ri  vv  : 

".S.i'.-  the  Sic | are  ard  ^'..u  J-ave  All  with  Pa  nt  and 
Y.mtis'i."  l.ineil  1.  Tri!-.;  (C'l'm  ri.iun,  "Save  the 
i-uilace"  Committee.  Paul  Mar.ufaclu-eu  Asm  nation 
ol  the  Lniled  -Statej). 
'  W  hat  ii  Pa:nt>"  <j  P  I  lec'iel.  (5e< r.lnru.  Pn'nl 
Mamil  rluitrs  Ancciatict  ol  lli»  United  Statu). 
\!       •-  Pint,  m  ■■ 

I:  "MVk.-"!  VS  lute  Lead."  .2  r.els)  (CoutKnv  Bureau 
ol    C  ■•nm-rcirl    la-oromic»   a  d    Nal  on.il  Lead 

Company.) 

2:  '  M.iVi.r-:  ol  \".un  sli."  (I  ceil)  (Courte-y  1'uieau 
■  > r  I    rimern.il  I  con  .rn.ri  and  Murphy  V'arnnh 

Company.) 

J:     "Ma'.. m    ol     P.unl     .i-id     WirnjM1,         (2  retlv) 

(C.uile-y  Bur  au  of  Commercial  !  c  -tonnes  and 

-       v.      \\  il[i,,m«  (  i  i.'p.inv.) 
■'■      "M  i'.  i ;   t  l    Paint."     (  I    reel)    (Cou  I.  iv  Bureau 

o  l   C  ;  ,«mcir:,il   I  .lun.iiii  cs   and   Lowe  Bio«.) 
i:      'M.ik.i'    td    Paint."      (I    icel)    (Cnucle.y  Bureau 

,,|  C  ■■-imeiti.il  Lcoro  nu. »  arid  Mathews  it  Com- 

I):  "M  il  ....  ol  Varnrsh."  (I  reel)  (Courli  y  Bureau 
<l   {.  ..mm.-  ci-l    I  (i.r.urn  cs   and   Taylor.  Tregent 

ti  C..inp.yny  ) 

7:  "  TV  Manuttrrtu  '-•  «f  Py.-rx  Gl..*sw  are."  (J  reels) 
(C'  Urleny  Cnrnin"  C.t.'ss  Conpany  ) 

'■>:  "'IV  M  nufaclure  cl  Port  I  md  <-m.il."  (2  reels) 
(Cou  Id     Buriru  »l   Mines  ) 

KlllDAV.   Sll'TfMl.iR  If) 

i-'.    r  «     T,,r    Pew;  r   Pi  a  -t   in   ti'S    Cm-iwu  i  h.'iii'nnit..-. 

bVa'traoii'M 

R  C,  B-..db.  Edilot  C<mhu!  r,.  Cha'tmua. 

'M'co  rn  lio'ler  I  lou--  A-rar  '  l.i--r'l  and  L(,u  pmenl* 
(  lll.isl'rti  ii),  R.  P.'.  Gordon  (Th-  Solvey  Process 
Company) . 

"Su-;  •«!'>»  fir  Rednein*  Heal  LfCfSCS  in  Chenucal 
1'l.mts."  John  Pnm-ose  |l'mi  r  Sp  colly  Company) 

'  B  iler  Feed  Water  Tiealmenl  *->d  1  reain-  i:  C .nnlml." 
L.  G.  BasVrc  (Rue  ^  Brr'orc). 

"C.unp'..5».d  An  In  l.dlations  n  Indurt;  a  I  Plants," 
\    IL  >t-vc  n«.n.  Jr.    (G-n--.  I    I'.lertr.r  Cnmpany). 

'The  Appl  e  .lion  of  Llectnc  I'.nn  in  Ch'm  eal  ln- 
du-t.y."  D.  B  Rushiiuoe.  J.  A.  Seed-.  ..id  L.  Prag*l 

(Ge-.e-,»l  l.lcetr-.c  Company). 
"1  h«   I  imilalirn  of  Silent  (  l  ain  Drive."  1     G.  Ander 

Min  (Moise  C  haia  Coni|.any) 
"A    N<w    Melh.nl    for    Coliw    Coal    ks    Re.  uired  for 

Indusmal    Fuel,"   D.   S    (  hamherl.n    ( F>i  filiation  In 

dii-lii— .  !nc  ). 

"  TV  Appli.  T  .ii  .1   Pulvei.ied  Fuel."  II-  D.  Sav«Ke 
(C  oiir  u'l.on    I  . no, nee,  |p-r   ( nmpiny  ) 
Te.  he   f.olow  d  hy   Ntolin-i   Pielu  es  upon   Th.-  /'.  nor  P/on|  if 
lime  permit?.     So  ll,  -  f.i  t   lour  t'tle*  upon  this  evening's  program. 
7:iXi  iv  m  -  Moiion  Pi.  r  ni  - : 

I:     "Hi-  Co;!  of  Can  Iris  I  irin«."    (2  reels)  (Courtesy 

Bureau  ol  Mines.) 
2:     "Cellini;  the  Most  out  of  Coal."    (I  reel)  (Courtesy 

Bureau  of  Mines.) 
^ .     '  Conserving  Coal  and  Savin*!  I  leal  Yraluex  by  In- 

sulalini    Steam    Pips    and    Boilers."      (I  reel) 

(Curtesy  Ma-meii*  Association  of  America.) 
4      '  Modern  Bv -Product  Cokini-  "    (2  reels)  (Courtesy 

The  hlnppers  Company  ) 
S;     -Jhe  Sto;y  „i  Rock  Dr.ll.m-."    (  I  r>-e!-)  ( Court ny 

Sullivan    Machn  -  y    C  .mpany    a  id    Bu.  au  of 

Mines.) 

<::  "The  Mory  o|  Ann  In-  I  I. on."  (>  reels) 
(Ccu-lcty  At.T-rican  Rollutf]  Mill  Ci.-.pany.) 

SvrtMj,vV.  Sr.-Ti  ifi  r  17 
■  »  At.-  Ami  r  -  w  i>>i  »i 
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Justin  B.  Wrddcll.  Nation.il  Aniline  c«  Chemical  Com- 
pany. C  fiaimttifi. 

7:00  p.  m.     Motion   PlCTURLs   (subject  to  change): 

I  :    "Zinc   Mining.  Milling  and  Smelting  "     (4  reel*) 

(Courtesy  Bureau  of  Minn.) 
I:     "Manufacture  of  7anc  Onide."     (I   reel)  (Courtesy 


of  Minn) 

"Making  duPonl  Dye*."     (2  recli)   (Courteiy  E. 

I.  duPont  de  Nemuurs  &  Company.) 
"Manufacture  of  Dynamite."     (1    reel)  (Courteiy 

Bureau  of  Mines.) 
"Mining  Magnetic  Iron  Ore."    (2  reels)  (Courteiy 

Bureau  of  Mines.) 


NOTES  AND  COKKESPONDENCE 


The  Detection  of  Phenols  in  Water 

E'htor   of    The  Journal    of    ln<tu*trial    antl    Engini  < -ring 
Chemistry  • 

My  reason  of  familiarity  and  former  connection  with 
certain  trade  waste  Investi gut inns  relating  tit  wiiter  sup- 
plies in  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  writer  takes  the  liberty 
<>f  offering  a  correction  to  I  he  above  paper  hy  Mr.  It.  D. 
Sent!  In  (tie  .May  isst  f  Tins  Joi  kn.m..  13  tliC'l),  422. 

Credit  fot  tile  adalilation  of  the  Folin-I  >enis  reagent 
( phosphotungst ie,  phosphotnolybdie  acid  I  (o  water  exaiu- 
ination  belongs  to  Mr.  K.  P.  Fager  who,  prior  to  January 
191'0.  was  chemist  In  charge  of  the  liltratlon  plant  of  the 
South  Pittsburgh  Water  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Muring 
the  early  part  of  HU0  some  water  supplies  on  the  lower 
Moiiongahela  Hiver,  particularly  the  McKcesjNirt  and  South 
Pittsburgh  plants.  experienced  considerable  complaint  on 
account  of  disagreeable  taste   atid    odor    due    to  phenol 

wastes  fr        chemical    plants    upstream.     Following  the 

South  Pittsburgh  experience  Mr.  Fager  was  unsigned  the 
problem  of  detecting  and  identifying  this  class  of  waste 
and  succeeded  in  developing  several  methods  suitable  for 
the  ptirixise,  of  which  the  Folin-Denls  adaptation  seemed 
the  most  promising.  In  the  winter  of  15)19  to  1920  prac- 
tical application  of  the  method  was  made  In  studying  the 
trade  waste  problem*  of  the  New  Castle  works,  which  are 
under  the  same  management;  namely,  The  American  Water 
Works  &  Electric  Company  of  New  York.  In  the  New 
Castle  studies  the  direct  eolorlmetric  method  wns  Improved 
by  the  distillation  method  to  avoid  Interference  due  to 
other  impurities, 

In  tracing  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  use  of  the 
Folln  Denis  test  for  phenols  In  water  supplies,  the  writer 
in  nowise  disparages  the  subsequent  excellent  work  done  by 
Mr.  Trowbridge  at  the  New  C'ustle  works.  So  far  as  the 
writer  Is  aware,  this  is  the  only  walorwotks  In  the  country 
where  an  cfforl  has  been  made  systematically  to  record 
quantitatively  the  phenols  present  in  n  public  water  supply, 
the  toleration  by  consumers  after  chlorination,  and  the 
i  eduei ions  feasible  with  a  rapid  sand  lllter  plant.  The 
writer  is  cognizant  of  the  painstaking  investigations  at 
Milwaukee  in  correlating  the  phenol  pollution  with  the 
inriirrence  ..f  taste  ami  odors  in  the  water  supply  and 
wish,-  io  ;„  knowledge  the  great  v.ilu.-  to  the  waterworks 
fra'orniiy.  and  chemical  Industries  as  well,  of  the  published 
■••■!i-->;  ioie  ,/•„,,.  v ,  „  .  /.',  ■  ,.,  ,'.  B2  i  -  '  F-t.  II  ,  i  n 
calling  .•mention  to  the  aggravated  effects  of  tills  class  of 
wastes  in  chlorinated  supplies. 

Mr.  Smi  i  is  .somewhat  Inaccurate  In  stating  that  the 
detection  o!  phenols  In  water  rests  upon  the  Folin-Denls 
test.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  state  that  the  method  is 
probably  the  most  convenient  of  several  methods  avail- 
able, especially  for  field  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
literature  shows  many  more  interfering  substances  than 
those  mentioned  by  the  author.  In  any  careful  investi- 
gation of  phenols  in  a  wnter  supply,  p'ro|»er  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  establish  the  specificity  for  the  local 
problem,  and  should  preferably  Include  dlfferentlu  of  the 
very  large  group  of  phenolic  compounds  liable  to  occur  as 


polluting  substances.  With  proper  precautions,  nnd  using 
the  distillation  method,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Folin- 
Denls  test  gives  the  water  analyst  a  method  which  closely 
approximates  the  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  deter- 
minations in  sensitiveness 

Wm  i.inctox  1  ►onm.hson 

J  ll.l.l.B  A.  Mi.<:tlNK».K 

170  IlBcnw  »t.  Ni  «  Yum.  \.  V 

,l.;r.«  II.  V'L'l 


EJilor    ;1    Tin    Journal    of    I  minxt  rial    nnii  Engineerino 
<  h>  iitixtrii : 

ICeteteiiee  was  made  by  Mr.  Scott  in  his  article  to  my 
experiments  at  the  liltratlon  plant  in  New  Castle,  Pa.,  on 
the  detection  of  phenols  In  water,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  extent  or  the  facts  concerning  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  Mi.  Donaldson,  Mr.  K.  P.  Fager,  and  myself.  Mr. 
Donaldson  Is  correct  in  stating  that  credit  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Folln  Denis  reagent  to  water  examination  be- 
longs to  Mr.  K.  P  Fager. 

When  Mr.  Fager  was  in  charge  of  the  filtration  plant  of 
South  Pittsburgh  Water  Company,  I  had  access  to  the 
results  of  his  experiments  and  later  used  them,  In  con- 
nection with  my  investigation  aL  New  Castle,  Pa. 

I  appreciate  the  value  of  the  application  of  the  phospho- 
tungstic  phosphomolybdlc  acid  reagent  for  the  detection  of 
minute  quanrlties  of  phenol  wastes  In  water,  and  I  shall 
be  very  grateful  if  Mr.  Donaldson's  correction  is  published. 

Mr.  Scott  has  pointed  out  that  the  reagent  is  not  specific 
for  phenols  and  has  named  some  of  the  substances  which 
muy  effect  the  determination.  In  our  work,  we  were  entirely 
r.imlllur  with  the  limitations  of  the  test. 

ClI  Vitu  s  K.  TlIOWBRItXJK 

American  W»t«h  »'»««  A  T.i »..  niir  Co  .  Isc 
.VI  Hi...Ai.  St  .  Nrs.  York.  X.  Y 
.turn-  IS, 


EJitor    of    Th,    Journal    of    Industrial    antl  Engineering 
Chemwtrii  . 

I  am  grateful  for  the  correction  which  Mr.  Donaldson 
offers,  for  It  appears  from  his  comment  that  Mr.  E.  P. 
Fager.  rather  Ihuu  Mr.  Trowbridge.  Hist  applied  the  Folin- 
Denis  test  for  phenols  in  water  examination.  Although  It 
appears   further   in   .Mr.    Pager's   s<ud\    thai    "the  direct 

eolorlmetric   iho.|    was    improved    by    tie-  distillation 

method  to  av  oid  interference  due  oilier  i inpuril  i>>;,"  it 
•vould  sis'ie  thai  this  modification  w  a-  noi  employed  by- 
Mr.  Trowbridge  at  Now  Castle  sli.ee  no  mention  was  made 
,i.  :i  |HTsoi,ai  comniunieation  from  him  >(  any  method 
other  than  the  direct  eolorimetrlc.  The  dlst ilhil ion  method 
was  adopted  by  ns  solely  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
i  \|ierience. 

With  respect  to  the  implication  of  Inaccuracy  in  the 
writer's  statement  that  the  detection  nf  phenols  in  water 
rests  u|K.n  the  Folin-Denls  test,  it  would  perhaps  be  well 
ro  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  the  detection  of  traces  of 
phenol  cannot  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  by  any  of  the 
other  methods  described  In  the  literature,  for  after  care- 
ful trial  of  those  It  was  found  that  none  except  the  Folin- 
Denls  was  reliable  In  detecting  amounts  of  one  part  per 
million  or  less.    Amounts  higher  than  this  would  rarely 
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lie  found  in  a  |. nl. In-  wafer  supply.    In  1 1  •  t  —  com  it<iii  it  is 

Interest ing  i"  nore  ili;ii  In  ill'-  work  a'  Milwaukee,  in 
which  Mr,  I  >•  •  ■  i ; 1 1 •  i •  1 1  nfiT-.  1h.'  [  Ik-ii.  !  detcrmi  nui  n  ■  »  did 

Dot  pesl  npt»n  si  definite  quantitative  chemical  test  bat 
uiM.n  the  rheinisfx  wiw  of  taste  mill  hhwII  nfliw  Chlorinat- 
ing :i  vv.ite"  MI«i|M<t'l<*l  of   llltllltiK  ;.lt.  I...N.     ''in-  ••('  tile 

priuK'  factors  promoting  i!i>-  Mudj  <>f  iius  problem  ami  in- 
fluencing us  111  publishing  our-  results  was  Hie  fact  iliat 
tin-  i  In  mist  wlm  had  charge  of  tin-  Milwaukee  Kindle*  en- 
countered similar  conditions  at  Cleveland  and  was  at  ,i 
torn  tor  .1  iletinli  Hi<..i  r«r   tlcicnnliiluj:   i4h»i»I»i  in 

water.     It    ,t;is  il<  i.-d    inadvisable    In    include    it  the 

original  article  a  dlMenswioii  of  litis  ami  similar  points, 

sine,  an  attempt  was  1 1 1 :  i  •  ]  ■  i>.  outline  hriclly  mil}  the 
essential  points  in  connect  km  wilti  I  lie  test  lima  the 
lal'oralory  simnl|i  --int.     For  litis   reason    also    a  detailed 

Uiscu-n  I'         various  -iiUsuniri  s  which  r..s|...it,i  to  the 

I'i.IIii  Hfliis  test  mi-,  nut  |irr-  iii.  i|. 

In  nui'  opinion  Ii  would  In-  a  somewhat  hopeless  tiisk  in 
ntti.|iii»t.  as  suggested  by  Mr.  I  iiuuildsori,  any  dlfTot vin  iatlon 
of  the  large  group  of  phenolic  compounds  likely  to  be 
r« < 1 1 1 1 1 ;  in  wiiIits.  Ii  wi.ulil  bo  iiiiuli  inni-1'  promising  to 
make  a  slu.ly  ..r  the  wastes  from  iii<livi<liuil  establish- 
ments before  such  materials  enter  a  water  sui>|il.v.  This, 
of  course.  Is  a  subject  not  considered  in  the  art  hie  under 

dlHCUSSiotl. 

R.  r>.  Score 

Statu  Dkpaktukn-i  or  Hbalih 
Chlcmkik.  Ohio 
July  ft,  19-J1 


Assignnicnt  of  Patents 

Editor    of    tltr    Journitl    of    I  uilunlritil    and  Einjim-rring 
Clu  mixh  ;i  • 

Tin'  findings  i.f  fa<  t  and  law  in  the  action  liy  Air  Keduc- 
Moll  Co.,  Inc.,  against  Warren  I!  Walker.  In  which  refer 
once  is  made  In  llie  .Inly  issue  of  the  .lot  n.\  m..  will  perhaps 
leave  your  renders  in  1I..11M  as  to  the  gov, .mi ng  prim-ipl.- 
of  the  decision. 

The  action  was  broUltlll  In  ct  t;  iirwlicnniellt  by  Walker 
to  I  bo  Company  of  an  applh--  '« :i  for  Letters  I'nt<.|it  i  o\ 

erirg  an  iii>  .-ni  i.'h  -mi         r'         l  v   Walk'-r  w  ill.  I'h.y.l  .1 

Mcizuef  ami  itixches  t  ( t  in  of  I  ho  l'Hl|iloJ'or  lo  iliveti- 
IfiHIH  nimlo  bj  an  ene.'  -".  This  riubl  has  Ueeii  Hie  slit:- 
Je«  t  of  iiitiocroiis  c»  u '  V  vorsii  *  and.  ill  Ibo  al  seiice  of  i  .\- 
riress  nemiiii'iir.      1  imIn  n|imi  ilii'  olmrneier  of  llio  em 

|»l«»>- lii<-|i t .  Wii  -  s  relation  to  Ins  employer  in  Ihis  i  a-e 
is  staled  in  tin-  iloelslnll  of  Mr.  Jtisihe  I'M.ps.w.  in  li 
WllH'll  the  follow  im  Is  ipMiid: 

There  w  as  |»i  i>Xpr«>ss  a _'i  eeinent   llljlklllQ  any  IllVOHtion 
of   the  d.  IViidaol    the  |in>|N>rlJ    of  the   plalllllfr,   In  r  was 
tll4'|-e  any   I'Spllx*  a^rci  iin  nt  thai  the  i'el>  iii!alil  WiMlIll  as 
Sljftl  lo  the  plallllill  any  palclit   he  tullCttl  old. .in.     ]<itt  he 
was  *  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  •  y  <  I  I..  his  tune  and  s.  i.-iu  iti.-  .skill  for  the 

very  purpose  of  trying  to  discover  and  invent  m.iiio  prac- 
tical use  lor  ;  1 1 1  si  L-;,s  In  other  woriU.  In-  s,,l,|  |i,s  inven- 
tive powers  to  the  plaintiff  dnrln;j  llio  period  of  bis  oin- 
pli.y  Un  lit.  I  lider  these  d rODIllKlllllOOd  I  think  there  is  lltl 
Implied  nLTeomcn;  that  ihe  results  of  defendant's  work 
shall  hcloiiK  to  plaintiff  and  that  any  patent  ol  taineil  by 
defendant  should  ho  nsslRiiod  by  bini  (Annln  v.  Wren.  44 
linn,  XC:  Connelly  Mfi.  <  o.  v.  Waltbs,  i!»  X.  J.  Ki|..  0*2; 
MelsslH-r  v.  Standard  liallway  KniHina.-nt  I'....  l!Hi  S.  W. 
Hop..  Ton:  Supreme  foiirt  of  Missouri:  1  >owse  v.  Federal 
Hilhlwr  (!n.,  'J."4  Fed.  Hep.  Mies:  Famous  I'layi-rs  I.asky 
CoriK. ration  v.  KwitiL'.  1!M  I'ac  lo  )•  i (  al.l.  No  case 
in  this  state  holding  the  contrary  has  l„n,  jiroitL'bt  to  the 
Cotirt's  uttolitbni.  I'hlfU  v.  IVrtiollne  <  In  niic.il  To.  (5 
Supp..  l'.»0|  ilMides  only  a  ipiestion  of  i<)o:>ding.  Its  state, 
nionts  U|hiii  this  suhject  are  purely  otiittr.  There  are  de- 
cisions In  some  other  jurisdictions  which  si  cm  to  be  at 
variance  with  those  above  Hied  (see  American  Circular 


Loom  Co.  v.  Wilson.  i<is  Mass.  is_-  jn|  :  Iialzcll  v.  Dueber 
Mrs.  Co..  140  I).  s.,  :«ir»;  Barber  v.  .National  Carbon  Co.. 
iai  Fed.  itcp..  STO;  I'ics-ci  st.s.i  Car  Co.  v.  Hansen,  137 

Fed.  Hep..  4i.i:i:  Illblretl,  v.  IniiT.  14:5  Fed.  lie;...  Hap- 

R  I  v.  Uewilt,  11!'  \\  S  .  2^(1).    Some  of  these  casts  may 

Im-  illKtinKiiUIi:ihl<\  i  "i  even  If  tin  y  he  not,  I  believe  the 
sounder  rule  is  mH  forth  In  Ihe  cases  first  cited.  Hence 
the  plaintiff  is  not  eiiMtici  only  u*  a  shop  ristiii  to  n*e 
llio  pnient.  bin  is  onlitled  lo  i»wn  it  inilrlglit,  atul  hctic..- 
sho'ild  have  jtidgment  a«ains|   tin-  defelidaiil.  will!  cosls. 

it  may  also  be  nf  Ililen'Kt  t»»  n»to  the  language  of  Mr. 
.Iiisti,  c  Pi'tttl  In  Aiitiln  v.  Wren,  II  Hun.  32J2,  wlilch  is  a< 
follows : 

The  s|M'ci:d  sorvi*  e  nf  in  Hitting  iindor  speoial  Otntttuif- 
j/o  at  lo  inn  nt  nives  the  master  the  servant's  Inventions 
will  eh  result  fro ni  that  nervlec.  (Sintotids  Manual  of  Pat- 
ent Law  dill.  lss.Ti  pp.  20S-!!O4).  This  is  also  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  pari  of  the  decision  of  lliirr  v.  I  n  1. a  Vermin- 
•  J •  •—  N  V.  Hot.  which  relates  to  the  inventions  made  by 
i n  i. a Vonciie  Diane.  The  aante  Is  true  of  Binney  v,  Annan 
(9  Am.  Ucp.  10;  1 1 17  Mass  04).  None  of  the  patent  eases 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  principle*  tiliuve  Indicated.  Kven 

in  llap^ood  v.  Hewitt  111  Fed.  Hep.  4L'J  i,  lately  affirmed 
i  110  l'ed.  Itep.  '_H_'7l,  .linlu'c  Creshaui  excepts  the  case  of 
a  special  employment  In  timnt.  The  special  service  of  in- 
venting Is  the  entire  scope  of  the  employment.  There  is 
no  room  left  within  Hie  employment  for  inventing  on  Ma 
own  hook.  The  servant  has  no  right  to  think  or  Invent 
for  himself  on  this  particular  subject  matter  In  hand.  He 
must  get  out  of  such  a  relation  before  he  can  claim  Ihe 
product  of  his  work  under  such  an  employment.  He  can- 
not carry  off  both  his  salary  and  Ihe  only  valuable  prod- 
uct of  his  work  under  such  an  employment,  leaving  bis 
master  with  his  useless  models,  the  result  of  his  uselessly 
spent  money  on  tools,  machinery,  time,  labor  of  self  and 
employe  s  with  only  a  license  or  shop  right,  which  is  not 
assignable  or  useful  In  any  way  than  to  himself. 

The  foregoing  will  serve  to  indicate  ijulfe  clearly  the  rela- 
tion of  employer  and  employee  wiih  respect  to  Inventions, 
where  the  employee  is  engaged  in  research  or  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inventions. 

F.  H    Mi  i:<  ilt\i 

Am  lir.in-cTioN  Co.,  Inc. 

1 4 "J  Muusiin    Vvi-     Nkvv  York  Cm 

Aogum  a,  rati 


A  Sln<!\  on        Oil  Hi-omit!,.  Test  til'  Litis,,  ,  <| 

Oil 

This  drawing  wa-  inadvertently  omitted  from  itx  proper 
position  in  column  1,  pa; r  this  issue. 


At  the  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Flavoring  Ex- 
tract Manufacturers  Association,  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee brought  in  a  report  declarinc;  for  a  strict  observance 
of  all  provisions  in  the  prohibition  amendment.  This 
recommendation,  together  with  an  agreement  biiuiinjr 
members  of  the  association  in  a  war  against  unscrupulous 
extract  manufacturers,  was  adopted  unanimously.  It 
was  al?o  agreed  that  the  flavoring  extract  men  should 
instruct  the  Kosearch  Committee  to  continue  its  efTotts 
to  find  a  substitute  for  alcohol.  At  the  executive  session, 
the  association  pledged  itself  to  force  ceitain  manufac- 
turers who  are  not  members  of  the  association,  and  who 
are  evading  the  Volstead  law,  out  of  the  business. 
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liy  \\  -r,o'.  Davis.  l-tlt>  Rhode 

'I  UK  TAliii  K  111  1,1. 

Hi  Watson  D.wi>    NhS  Kh.J .-  Wnnd  A-.r..  \V.vWi.m.  D.  C. 

The  tariff  bill  has  spent  an  eventful  m<  nth  in  I  «n  tress. 
After  the  discussion  in  the  House,  th.-  bill  was  passed  <.n 
to  the  Senate  without  the  dyes  embargo  provision.  The 
bill  itself  passed  the  lower  chamber  by  a  substantial 
majority,  but  the  piovisioiu  p  electing  the  Ame'ican  dye 
industry  lor  three  years  weie  thrown  out  by  cnlj  a  few 

M.ll- 

The  uclien  of  the  Hou-e  »'ii<  a  Ml  ;  ri  c,  :.n  I  it  |  re  imi- 
tated a  bitter  and  Jnely  tight,  for  ami  ;-„-.uti-t  the  tin 
bargo,  ;it  the  hearings  that  have  just  ban  held  by  the 
Senate  finance  committee.  W  hat  the  lira!  l  ite  nf  tie 
dyes  embargo  will  be  is  Kn  >wn  only  by  ienatoi  Pen  as: 
and  hi*  e<ii>liilittee,  if  they  have  made  up  their  minds. 

.Meanwhile,  the  three  month--'  h  or.  lite  rivi  n  to  the 
licensing  system  for  control  of  dye  imports  by  tne  emer- 
gency ta.-i'l'  law  has  been  tt.-cting  nw.iy.  It  would  e\piie 
on  Aujjust  L'7,  and  would  allow  a  duodirej  of  American 
markets  with  dyes  that  would  -up  ly  our  needs  of  months 
and  ruin  the  industry.  This  danger  was  foreseen  by  those 
who  have  be  n  fiehtiitp  for  the  chemical  in  lust  y  in  Con- 
gress, and  Representative  l.ongwo  tri  lui  introduced  a 
bill  pioialillg  for  the  eMen-n  n  of  lh..  hen-m-  ,  >  stem 
for  three  months  longer.  Under  the  ugc  tnat  was  pro- 
vidi  rl  by  a  lelt  r  from  President  Harding,  atati  r.g  "we 
would  he  b.itli  tinmindful  an  i  unju  t  if  we  mailed  m  a  suit- 
able protection  of  this  country  until  the  new  ami  compli  Ic 

tariff  rcc.Mi  :i  act  i-  made  effective,"  the  House  to-day 
par  set]  the  extending  bill  and  prompt  action  in  the  part 
of  the  Senate  is  expected  to  complete  the  extension  of 
time. 

Representative  Young  has  just  introduced  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend (he  life  of  the  emergency  tat  iff  act  it  elf  for  two 
mouth*  f i  om  November  H7  and  tins  is  tak  n  to  in  heat  .' 
that  !  will  not  be  until  the  end  of  this  year  at  least  that 
the  tegular  tariff  is  idaced  on  the  statut.*  books,  [f  hi: 
is  the  cue,  it  is  probable  that  can  .urther  extension  of 
the  I  tte  oi  the  dyes  licensing  feature  than  t  at  pio.'ided 
in  the  Longworth  bill  will  have  to  be  secu  e  l  later, 

SKNATE  FINANCE  <"<>M  M ITTKK  HEARINGS  ON 
DYK  EMBARGO 
it  is  icported  currently  that  the  Senate  Kin  n  e  Com- 
mitter has  virtually  decided  tn  retain  the  Amercan  valua- 
tion i  n  of  the  tariff  bill,  probably  slightly  modi- 
fied, lb  is  of  interest  to  the  chemical  industries,  us 
American  valuation  will  in  effect  me  n  in  li  r  duties  on 
importe  I  chemicals.  The  Senate  I  in  nci  Committee  is 
now  i  •  nsii  pring  the  ••  ..iiiatien  and  dyes  fiatjres  of  the 
tariff  bill  beh.nl  closed  doors  with  only  ih  Republican 
mcnibc  :  of  the  Committee  present. 

The  I'  nance  Committee  hearing  from  a  chemical  stand- 
point cent' ud  la  gcly  in  the  t  stimony  aha  t  the  dyes 
embargo  provisions,  tilth  ugh  tvo  days  wee  spent  pre- 
viously t-ri  Schedule  l  <n  eh  nticala,  'i  .  and    ami .. 

Brig,  Ucn,  Aim  s  A.  plies,  chief  of  the  Ciemicil  War- 
fare Service,  appeared  before  the  1  on  nut  e  anil  told 
them  how  I  tie  *as  wa  fare  mat.-i.al  an  i  the  explosives 
L  .-d  n  wa  a  u  ;>i  .  hie  •  I  irran  rracl  c  liy  tie  same  RU- 
t    '.I   t  -    :  s.    »,'.'•  t  »  no  go    r  te.tion,  the  Ameri- 

can <iy  n.u-t  y  v.  ud  !>•  ..i '  ed  by  a  ool  o;  Ce  man 
«  >•••  i  t  ■*  wool  i  (1  ev  'li  n  <  a'  .it  ui;il  that 
those  chemical  plants  are  to  th  s  count  y.  Daring  t  ie 
questioriinir  oi  General  ►'•ic  ,  h  v. a  -  ask*d  «  pth  r  he 
thought  that  dirarniamenl  among  i  n  nat  on*  woul  i  nd 
i«  of  i-  f>5  ,u  u'  ana  -  e  ih*  i  v  n  ni  uus  sad 
J  •  ,  o  >t  t'ae  ml  thai  v  •  ■    ■  »  'An'  arma- 

ment l:.-.t  w-m!  1  «'<i>t  u-  ve-y  I  t.  o   n  tm  s  oi  peace. 

Hye    Nhls  U-  In  m  a  '»   n    as    I  .at   in  t»-»w« 

!*■..■   ;  n  '-,  w'1'i  n  i.  r*er      .         •  n:         «e    o  .l-:ur 

i    I-.-  m    -  -   >  I  k-  e  ••    a  e   n  1  n    «n  - 

,  .  •  i   '  i*i  •  v        i  «i  al  W. 

.  v  •  Hi  '.ii  "-l  ..  e  ,i.i\y  .  '  <    .  it  t   ■  e  a- 

r-  r»    '.'       «'v-     •  i    .  :■    a       sa  y  as  :i 

.    .:  e. 

o   \.  ..."  ;■.■••-'»»  a*  1  l»r 

:.!•*.  ».  N' A.*.  •         .  .•  al 


Wand  Ave  ,  \X  adu.ij:.-n.  D  C. 

wit  tie  -•  a.uaai  l  the  e.nbaii,'a,  who  t?,  titled  at  length, 
.los.  11.  Choate,  n -p  e  eni  n.;  the  Amer  can  1  y  s  Insti- 
tute, presented  the  si  So  of  the  dye  man  ifacturers  and  de- 
cla.ed  that  A  me  ica  wa-  ur.  u  gainst  u  most  unscrupulous 
competitor  in  the  commercial  world*  in  lef erring  to  Ger- 
many's ilye  industry.  Throughout  the  hearings,  there 
Weie  continual  verbal  encounters  between  these  two  men. 
Aliicmr  tho.-e  who  Appeared   in   favor  of  the  embargo 

were:  <  hades  II.  st»n vice  president  of  tne  Atlantic 
l)\e  rutT  Co.:  <ia  ton  l»u  Itms,  president  of  the  iions  .nt  i 
Chemical  Works;  W.  Parke.' jutes,  representing  tii  •  V  ic- 
tor ('hernial  Wo  ks,  Chicago;  S.  l-erinann,  representing 
the  Chemical  Com;  any  of  America;  li,  T.  Hash,  re;i  es  nt- 
inir  the  Antoine  Ciliris  Co.;  Henry  15.  Thomp-mi.  pre»i- 
<leiit  of  the  United  states  Kinishinj  Co  poratu.n,  an  i  I)r. 
Ma i. st on  Taylor  Bogert,  profc  sor  of  or.'tanic  chemistry 
ai  i  ulumbin  Unive. sity,  Aim-ng  those  who  o?po  ed  the 
embargo  were:  G.'anviile  MacFarlanl,  representing  tne 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  *'o.;  Willia  a  11  II  eli  n,  of 
Btchm  and  Stehle,  an  I  «'-  i?.  tic  d,  topics  n  ng  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Buriau  Federation.  The  Senate  Mnance  Com- 
m  ttee  is  headed  by  senator  Penrose,  who  presuied  at  the 
hearings. 

The  hearing  invoice  I  the  Chemical  Foundation,  an  1 
the  charges  tr.at  had  be  n  made  p  eviou  ly  by  Repr.'i  n- 
tative  Kiear  and  t;en^tor  King  that  the  Chemical  r'oan- 
datinn  teixed  alien  patents  and  that  it  was  in  aged  at  a 
"pernicious  dye  lobty"  we  e  aired,  prineijotlly  in  ihe  ex- 
amination of  Air.  Choate  and  Mr.  Met?.. 

The  dye  embargo  was  aided  when  Senator  IVn~o.se  re- 
cently made  \  ulilic  letters  f mil   Secretary   Wee  .s  an  I 
llenby  declaring  that  the  military  safety  •  I  the  country 
depends  to  a  ^  eat  degree  upon  the  dye  embargo. 
THE  I'KOHlliI  HON  H1 11. 

The  prohibitien  bill  that  had  been  drawn  in  the  House 
.  ii  that  it  i  nilan  a'  ed  the  in  he- trial  and  chemical  aim  ud 
production  has  been  radically  amen  led  ami  passed  by  tne 
Senate.    When  it  was  being  >ent  to  conference  in  the 

House,  hewectr,   -t    hit   a   SllUg    in  the   Way   of  aaoth  r 

amendment,  and  it  u-  w  secm-s  that  it  will  nt  he  actel 
upon  until  October.  Cn  the  Hour  of  the  Senate,  objections 
to  the  pending  bill  we  e  «a-sed  by  Sen  to  s  Brois  ard  .  f 
Kooi.-i.ma,  Stanley  of  Kentucky,  and  Bramlegee  of  Co.1- 
itvclicut,  on  the  ground  that  it  allows  nrbd  ary  ch  nges 
of  the  formula  of  pi"  iriel  ay  co  npouii  !s.  The  manu  ac- 
tarers  have  dec  are. I,  howe.er,  that  the  amended  bill  s 

them.  

Present  plans  provide  for  a  month's  lee.-ss  by  Con  i  -  - 
beginning  about  Aue-iw  20,  mid  this  is  expected  to  t 
I  ide  a  i  -  i    !it,ve  breati.it  L'  s;  ell. 

The  Hi  a  e  Ways  and  .Moms  Committee  is  now  ere 
gaged  in  iiuming  tax  legislation, 


The  bill  affording  teltef  f«r  the  patent  office  has  mide 
little  fu.  tin  r  proji  i -s  in  I'onar.ss,  while  thi  l  i  ants 
offering  new  inventions  and  demanding  action  on  i heir 
claims  have  flo«tl«l  the  l  atent  Office,  All  pie.ioua  r  c- 
ords  have  been  broken  by  the  number  of  application  li  I 
in  the  last  six  months  and  there  are  now  il,K<53  aunts 
await  n  ,  action. 


Tiie  Mi;  ch-  Shoal-  Nitrate  Plant 

The  Government  had  arrived  at  n  •  de  i  ion  as  i 
whe'.h.-r  !!*■•  ho-ii  .  ro*>o  al  the  Muscle  Shods  nt-  t- 
plant  an. I  rani  v  ■■■  In  arteptiti.  Tic  hid  has  b  nsi  - 
raided  tr§  t.^e  C->ief  of  engineers,  and  Maj.  0  n.  i'eic'i 
ban  ic;  ..  ■un.lei  t!l  .t  it  b  •  arc  i  t  d.  Ibis  re"  -i.  "  <n '.  - 
i  m    n-  h  s  .  na i -  -f  ti.e  ;ooprtsition  ra\e      e.  at 

i  nk'.1:  1  "  e  •  -  a-"'  ri-nr  to  ;eess  '•ennts  nt   e  t 

he  «-,  ■  >■  ■  e  g  ■  t'  i 'd  Hie     nmwnl  fads  ;•»  c>  t 
c    !   ••    *  e     ••       ■  -  .  I  ."t  f    :it  o"al  v.alv''       i  »> 
h  t  *. '  •  »  t»  j. .    •  ••    i  'e  •      ded  by  t«e  t!  .    •  •  n; 
>  'i     •     •  ■  ;  Cat  s  •.«'  a!  e 
•.  i  me  i 

.  i  V  •;!  .  e  ri    ,-tt  e  •:.  .  ftv»  Wit  t  lh  •     •     '  i 

it  i-  'H'-  I'ewei  <"o«j.pa:iv,  •> 
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sent  powerful  New  York  banking  interests,  will  also  sub- 
mit a  bid  that  will  compete  with  Ford's,  according  to  cur- 
rent repot  t;. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  CONFERENCE 
Industrial  trade  ati'l  technical  organizations  were  calk- i 
into  eonfei  olae  with  bureau  chiefs  of  ti  e  I>epartmetit  of 
Commerce  la:  t  week  for  the  purpose  of  getting  advii  e 
as  to  the  kind  at;  I  amount  of  e-ovcrnoietital  statistics  ill 
industry  that  should  be  gathered  and  compiled  in  the  bi- 
ennial census  next  year. 

Many  stt^iri  stions  were  made  and  accepted,  as  a  result 
of  wh.eh  the.  dep.v  tn.er  t  win  in.iKe  fu  (her  report  on  the 
probable  chain,'''-. 


A  number  of  changes  in  the  spec  itieation  ■  u.-ed  by  the 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  gasolin?,  kciosene,  fuel 
and  lubi  Rating  oil,  were  rtcently  proposed  at  an  ©pi  n 
meeting  of  tho  Technical  Committee  or.  Standardization 


of  Petroleum  Specifications  held  under  the  chairmanship 
of  X.  A.  C.  Smith  of  the  Bureau  of  Minis. 

The  Bureau  of  Mir.es  is  beginning  research  work  on 
'■c  coke  that  can  be  u-ed  in  l»la-t  furnaces  for  fuel. 
This  work  will  be  undertaken  in  the  P.irinin  thtiin,  Ala., 

district. 

It  is  believed  here  that  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
•  the  At  my  should  have  not  les*  than  s  1,0'J  l.tluo  n:>xt 
>'•>  ar  to  iiistne  the  proper  development  of  this  arm  of  the 

ser  vice. 


Many  Wu-hington  t hemists  are  looking  forward  to  a 
relief  front  their  regular  work  next  month  when  they  go 
to    \i  H    York    to    at  lend    the    meeting    of    the    Am  LRU  AN 

C  m, -.ik  vi.  S'xn  ri  and  to    <■<■  the  Chemical  Exposition. 

.\n.,-i   II.  I'i'JI 
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I   thillk   it   Was  f.iii 

oeca  i  when  men 
something  to  say,  tli 
thing. "  I  feel  the  j 
a  kit  •!•  on  developn 
Written  The  heat 
n  m I ■    ness  of  the  m 

)  a  I     i.'d  little  Kill  <le!l 


•  othi 
u til  • 


■ebery  who  said  "There  are  two 
speeches,  one,  wl'.en  they  have 
when  triey  have  to  say  some- 
f  this  observation  very  acutely; 
in  itidurt rial  chemistry  must  be 
the  drought  do  not  promote  a 
nd;  I  have  wandered  up  and  down  riy 
ying  to  think  of  the  chemical  de- 


velopnienK  whieh  1  v.-  II  know  me  n<t  taking  place.  It 
<>'  .  u  red  to  me  CO  Meak  of  tha  Synthetic  Ammonia  plant 
now  being  erected  by  Me  »rs,  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.  at 
Biliinghain,  but  It  will  be  a  year  Or  a  couple  of  years  be- 
fore U  is  turning  out  its  several  tons  a  day  and  many 
change*  may  ha     to  be  mi  ,  •  in  the  nte  .  n. 

This  op|Kut unity  of  an  ite-<  sting  ;  i •  •<  t-  of  news  having 
bean  eliminated,  the  task  siili  it  maius  to  be  done,  or  per- 
haps begun.  Then  the  historical  method  seemed  possible 
and  I  commenced  "On  thi*  day  exactly  one  hunlied  and 

Ptic-lley   di -covered   OXygen,"  but 

•  of  oxygon  and  its  development* 
i     iay.    Priestley  made  a  (."renter 
Is,  as  Webstc  said,  colt- 
fh.s  pe  esi  nteil  possibilities,  hut  u 


I  h 

to 

dis 
i 

lit. 


•seven  year 
.:  I  KM  ct  of  n  11  HtOI  ' 

te  filled  me  with  tli 
very:  soda-Wat. -r,  t 
d  by  a  syphon. 


of  practice  Is  wroth  a 


otiple  of  pages  of  precept  and 
1  turned  to  the  bettor  rnnrxe.  Being  still  gravelled  for 
want  of  matte  what  ii  uas  it  who  spoke  of  the  in- 
d  ■.  tructi'.ility  of  matter? — 1  airain  stirred  up  the  gruel 
I  reem  to  h'tve  in  >  !a..c  of  cetcbe'lum: 

"ir»  <■  v  t>-  lid  err  rmk  nnr'»  l.rnln— 
I'm  -*Ur.  tw  imif  he  «l  irk»  arum, 
Pv*  •  »!•*-■  .i|  .t  ««>.  nil  in  vain." 

Tit.  i.e.  and  ov  •  OS,  b  I  s  d  are  those  who  will 

travel  to  Ann  r  it  t'ie  (icsh,  who  can  meet  th:-ir  col- 
league s  f.u  .  1"  .  inr)  en  their  wits  on  each  other  ant 
ex  pout  1 1  tie  ir  '•  •  an  th  •  philosophy  of  I  fc  and  the  de- 
v  t'-oit  having  the  agony  of  feeing 
t  1  ;  ■■  >  in  th  ■  i  '.  S.  A. "  l  m 
s.  Rul  on"  must  be  careful 
of  Ii  n  .  When  you  first 
g  ra>hly 
or  f  nin 
ua  nine 
Vt  not 
to  with- 


citfulness  of  rh  h 
their  feeble  ph  a.-i  s  (■ 
cold  print  a  moat!,  n  t 
how  i. ne  iists  on  a  >•• 
s;wdt  sulfur  wit't  nn  "I" 
stated  that  we  en  hi  ' 
Washington,  W,ii«'"U" ' 
were  Scotsmen,  so'o\  :> 
tlM  concern  'f  >  ■ 
draw  our  Amb  "     '<  ' 
even  for  so  out  a:w 

In  '.ust-  IhI  ■'  .;  ***'> ' 
*  '•  a  it*  t 

v  :-.\  -•  ■'   1  ..I 
n 

- 

V  a  t  ■» 

*n  1 :.  M  •  , ' 

(•■hi  n 


"1(.re   or  H.  K.  Ai 
witii  1 1  aw  our  An 

••  n  <■  em  v»s,  of  wT 

tiined  thai  -  icll  n  ■: 
re  vice  cnrl  that 
eme  I  an  e*tivme  mea  ure  tit  kc 
Ii  ■  a.h  «»i  »I  co  uai. 

n 1  i'a  Iiagu-  of  Xatien  een 
e"  'ii  *  a'!  lit  ••  nritton.il  I^t"  "ttr 
'  ■'.  —i  <i  r,tj  -..  tth  «.u  v- 

,.  .      ;     'a..-  r.  ■  i  nnl  l/t'i  tir 

• 

.  .  - 


iii  allied  occupations  are 
■  Or  the  other  while  mod 
.•tors   talk   learnedly  of 
is  scrawl  hieroglyphics 

■lllr  gO   f^i'lll   the   log  of 


u.-y  with  propaganda  on  one 
1 1  men  men  and  factory  in- 
rte.  lo-cie  usis  and  stat  sti- 
arming.  Some  fai  t--  seem 
inti"overj«y  and  are,  as  yet, 


r.ot  suiln  iently  appreciated  by  chemical  manufacturers;  to 
bagin  with,  the  vapors  of  henzen  ■,  petroimim,  turpentine 
and  volatile  tliinneis  n»«em  to  be  nun  mo.e  injuiioua  than 
i-  commonly  SUpposCtl.  This  point  ha-  been  alluded  to  both 

in  America  and  Kngland  betote,  but  leccnt  work  by  Sir 
Kenneth  Goailby  and  others  shows  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable danger  to  health  from  thi>  cau  e.  Another  fact 
i-  that  prevention  of  dust  is  the  same  thing  as  the  pre- 

in  the  ;  .i i i.t  t  ad.'  but  in  al- 


•U'i  tl  ol 


I'OSe,  not  oil 


ioi»st  every  occupation,  faiining  only 
experiment.;  on  the  detection  of  very 
lead,  lir-  c.  a.  Klein  was  for  n  wh 
-t-iin.i  when  alr.iost  any  solution  whj 
t rated,  ftlterud,  an  I  treated  with 
Finally  he  proved  Lnat  all  Biter  pa]  e 
tain  copper  in  sufficient  tpiantity  to  product1 
reaction,  and  it  seems  that  the  drying  of 


d. 

ma  1 1  qua i 
!  puuled 
ufficiently 
■  it  urn  ti  I  ti  1 1 1 
are  liable 
the  in 


•i 


I  I 


onie 

s   o  l" 

y  dark 

a  i  . 

-ill  M  ' 
to  I'll  i- 

ressary 
the  paper  oil 


b"OllXc  roller-  or  gauzes  ml  o  iiavs  this  disturbing  fac- 
Jn  some  cases  the  microscope  reveals  a  dendritic 
growth  of  copper  compound,  ami  in  exceptional  cases  the 
phenomenon  is  very  marked. 


What  is  research  and  how  can  it  be  promoted  in  the 
d.onairi  ,.f  in  l.i-.ttnil  el'.eitr  -  lv\  '  f»r.  M.  ssel  by  his  wiil 
1  I  to  the  So  iety  of  Chemical  Industry  a  sum  exceeding 
£20,000  as  an  absolute  gift  but  with  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  it  might  be  available  for  such  an  object,  We 
are  now  trying  to  devi.  e  some  -.  heme  which  will  hp 
worthy  of  this  generous  i.  ft,  i>nd  many  me  the  sugges- 
tion., which  'each  our  Treasurer.  While  he  considu  s  t'ie 
relative  mer  its  of  medals,  b  <  t  a e  l.ips  and  st'hti  ii  hi]  I 
an  i  reads  up  the  late  t  decisions  on  Charitable  Trusts 
he  steadily  invents  the  income  and  I  strongly  suspect  thtt 
he  is  moi'centry  enough  to  continue  this  piactice  until 
public  opinion  rises  in  its  maji  ty  and  compel.!  bun  t> 
spend  some  money — well  or  fooli -h!y  to  justify  his  c:- 
istencc.  A  century  or  so  tigo  a  thri  :..  I  n  cli  ihntan,  named 
Thellusson,  le.t  a  In-ge  sum  of  money  to  be  accumulat"d 
nil  I  it  would  pay  off  our  National  Itebt.  Wh  never  I  -o- 
ce.'  e  one  of  those  persuasive  fornts  a:  eeabng  for  in"  >  ne 

w  ho  prevent  - 1  Mr. 


ii 


t  .v  1  cti"  C  tl.e  folly  of  tli 
Tnellus-on's  schopie  from  rtali  ation.  And 
■■'hn  <  <ir  Mr.  Kvans."   He  ;n.\.s  uKH  M>\  . 
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triseetion  i»f  the  angle  art  n- -thing  to  it.  «"h-i^u-:t|  equa- 
tion! aie  sometimes  reversible,  ami  I  Bin  honing  that  a 
state  of  equilibrium  will  in  time  be  reached  between  the 
reagent*  of  truth  and  money.  Hut  Tn  a  un-rs  scldi  m  ut- 
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tain  to  this  state,  they  rise  in  the  morning  repeating 
"T«ke  the  cash  and  lit  the  credit  go,"  and  they  go  to  bed 
murmuring;  "A  fool  atrl  his  mon.y  are  s  on  parted."  I 
was  civ  c  u  Treo  mier  myself. 
Aiccst  I.  1921. 


paris  lkt  i  ;;m 


ily  Ciunxs  lx>RMA.\D.  4  Avenue  dc  I'OUcrvotoitr,  Paris.  Franco. 


The  French  government  is  at  present  making  u  study 
of  the  hrtt  r  utilization  of  f* > : 1 1  and  lignite. 

The  prospecting  for  petroleum,  which  I  have  already 
discussed,  does  not  seem  to  have  given  tl  c  hoped-for 
result?.  Therefore,  search  is  being  made  foi  a  solution 
of  the  fuel  problem  along  some  other  line,  it  is  desired 
to  produce  what  is  known  as  the  "national  earburctant." 
a  mixture  of  different  hydrocarbons  ami  aleohol,  especially 
benzene  and  ethyl  alcohol,  each  m  the  proportion  ot 
33  per  cent.  , 

A  competition  has  been  instituted  by  the  Agricultural 
Societv  of  the  Department  of  the  Herault.  which  .-pocihcs 
that  the  mixture  shall  contain  amounts  of  alcohol  varymR 
lK>tween  10  and  ;>0  per  cent,  to  be  Used  with  motors  of 
the  prevailing  type  or  with  modifications,  these  motors 
being  devoted  to  motor  culture,  agricultural  industries, 
motor  vehicles,  navigation,  or  aviation.  If  any  American 
chemist  or  company  is  interested  in  this  compi  ttion,  I 
can  send  him  the  announcement. 

Along  this  same  line,  distillation  tests  carried  out  on 
100  ton*  of  lignite  have  given  the  following  yield  per  ton 
of  lignite: 

25  kg.  brnicne 

25  kg.  paraffin 

25  kg.  ammonium  inhale 
Although  the  United  Slates  is  very  rich  in  coal  and 
petroleum,  it  is  not  neglecting  lignite  distillation,  and  is 
utilizing  to  the  full  the  by-products  of  the  coal.  In 
France,  at  the  present  time,  many  small  gas-works  are 
not  recovering  their  by-product  -,  hut  a  law,  passed  at  the 
end  of  June,  now  obliges  the  gas-work-  to  remove  ben- 
zene, and  also  authorizes  them  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  water  ua-.  A  ouantity  of  15  or  IS  per  cent  in  illum- 
inating mis  has  been  pronounced  inoffensive  by  the  Conseil 
Supericur  d'tlvgtenc.  It  is  estimated  that  the  application 
of  this  law,  which,  of  course,  substitutes  coke  for  coal  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  water  gas,  will  reduce  imports  of 
coal  by  a  million  tons  per  year.  Vu  the  other  li  md,  con- 
sideiiiig  all  the  gas-works  it  is  e.timatcd  thut  the  benzene 
production  will  l»e  from  25.V00  to  30,000  tons  per  year. 
Further,  the  calorific  value  has  been  fixed  at  a  maximum 
of  -l  Tiki  ca'  -rics  and  a  minimum  of  <U>0  calories. 

THE  HAL-HR  AND  CLAUDE  PROCESSES 
The  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  estimate 
the  comparative  value  of  the  Haber  and  Can..-  proces 
are  not  giving  out  the  results  of  their  invest  .gation,  ai  d 
although  the  report  has  been  submitted  it  is  ^  >-i  >  difficult 
to  find  out  what  its  conclusion  was.   French  ch  mi  i  •  an 
unanimous  in  deploring  the  fact  thai  the  private  Interests 
of  the  companies  make  such  precautions  nece*  ary.  there 
are  involved  here  «|uestions  of  a  purely  scientific  sort,  to 
which  should  be  given  the  greatest  possible  publicity. 

All  one  can  say  at  present,  from  cm  tain  indications  and 
with  reservations,  is  that  the  committee  ha-  not  pro- 
nounced ilseH"  clearly  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  processes.  They  seen  to  he  equivalent,  ami  the 
economy  which  would  result  from  one  or  the  other  is  of 
small  value  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  same  difficulty 
exists  in  cither  case,  that  is,  the  cost  of  pure  hydrogen. 
According  to  different  e:.-  ineetv,  it  appears  Mat  this 
question  of  nil  roirr-,  veeiW  to  he  -tudied  in  t,ie  m.h.istrial 
laboratory  for  some  time  longer. 

IIYDuCGKKATION  OF  FISH  OILS 
Following  the  example  set  fn  the  United  States,  more 

an<l  more  research  is  being  directed  toward  the  utilization 

of  sea  product-. 

Mr.  Marre'et  he-  j'lst  been  •.-•tidying  the  hydrogenation 

nf  fish  oil.     It  was  alreadv  known  that  hydrogenation 


removes  the  edor  which  has  m:-d»  the  oil  unusable.  Mr. 
Marcelet  has  been  able  to  follow  the  lowering  of  the  iodine 
number  and  the  olovail  >n  of  the  mi  Iting  pint,  and  to  draw 
from  this  practical  conclu  i  ms  as  to  the  utilization  of 
the  oil  from  the  point  of  view  of  foods. 

Till:  UXITUn  STATUS  TARIFF 

A  certain  excitement   lias   I  i   manifested   in  France 

at  the  announcement  of  the  uppeatanre  of  the  new  United 
Slates  customs  tai.lf.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
I'aris,  the  president  of  which,  Ml.  l'asealis,  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  chemical  products,  has  issued  a  protest,  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  application  of  this  tariff  would  neces- 
sitate annoying  inoui-itorial  measures  in  French  factories 
on  the  pari  of  American  tarilT  ugi-nts,  and  by  a  natural 
recoil  American  bank.-  which  have  interests  in  Paris  would 
have  to  expect  to  lose  part  of  their  clients. 

The  explanations  from  various  sides  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  pre.-s  reduce  the  apprehension  to  its  true 
value.  The  list  of  substances  admitted  free  to  the  United 
States  is  still  relatively  important,  and  it  appears  that 
the  protective  system  adopted  applies  especially  to  the 
dyestu'T  industry,  and  is  in  a  way  legitimate  on  account 
of  the  considerable  effort  which  is  being  made  in  this 
Held  in  the  United  State-,  an  effort  which  evidently  needs 
a  certain  protection,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come. 
Arc-.  M  I.  If»2l. 

Laboratory  Fire  .-it  Tulane  University 

Fitv  whirh  resulted  in  donate  to  equipment  of  ap- 
ptoximafiy  S-i>,'»Ui  ai  d  to  the  building  of  about  $2* ,000 

was  d  -covered  in  the  attic  of  the  Richardson  Chemistry 
Building,  Tulattc  University,  New  Orleans,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Jul}  15.  Mo  cause  has  been  determined  as  to  the 
origin  e*  the  tire.  The  top  story  of  the  building  was  com- 
p'etely  de-trnyed,  the  second  floor  badly  damaged,  and 
t*-e  et|tt3*»m?:it  on  the  main  floor  was  damaged  by  water. 

An  interesting  observation  in  connection  with  the  fire 
is  that  "two  slHvcs  in  theattic,  which  had  been  treated 
10  yours  ago  with  aniline  hydrochloride  und  copper  sul- 
fate were  not  even  scorched  although  brass  melted  within 
three  feet  of  them,  and  tl  ey  WCPB  within  10  feet  of  where 
the  fire  !.-•  supposed  to  have  originated." 

ncconst:tii.tioii  has  already  commenced  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  building  will  be  back  in  shape  in  time  for  the 
ops  tins  of  the  fall  term. 


The  .ats  -t  n  port  of  the  British  Alkali  Committee,  which 
covers  developments  during  1!>20,  outlines  the  present 
tat  -  of  the  industry  as  follows:  During  the  year  the 
number  of  registered  chemical  works  was  13S3;  of  these, 
on  were  v  Li-teii  d  as  "alkali  works,"  that  is  to  say,  works 
in  which  salt  i-  decomposed  with  evolution  of  muriatic 
acid.  There  has  been  a  decrease  of  four  in  the  number 
el'  alkali  works  registered  and  of  16  in  the  number  of 
oth"r  work-,  a  total  reduction  of  20.  The  number  of 
v.orks  by  no  means  indicates  the  number  of  processes 
una  t  in.  pettiou,  as  many  works  are  registered  for  more 
than,  o:-e  process;  in  some  instances  the  number  of  re- 
gi-terali'e  processes  in  one  works  is  as  high  as  10. 
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Tin-  Dye  ami  Chemical  Cr.tr..]  Section  of  the  Customs 
Service  has  prt  pared  the  folio;,  i  og  .-ta.ement  -  howing  the 
commodities  which  arc  regarded  as  synthetic  chemicals 
or  drugs,  a;..i  which  tin-) efore  require  t-pccial  license  for 
release  from  customs  custody  under  the  terms  of  the 
Emergency  Tariff  Act,  a'.-o  those  which  are  not  so  con- 
sidered. Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals:  Formic,  tactic, 
oxalic,  py iou.r.l ic.  acetic,  and  valerianic  acids,  and  ak 
salts  uf  the  ahove,  acetic  ar.liyhide,  ac«  tone,  acetone  oil, 
formaldehyde,  chloral  hydrate,  urea,  diouin  (ethyl  mor- 
phine), terpin  hydrate,  carbon  tetrachloride,  chloroform, 
cellulose  ester.-,  amy!  acetate,  amyl  nitrite,  ethyl  acetate, 
ethyl  chloride,  sulfuric  ether,  butyl  alcohol,  iodoform, 
heroin,  peronin,  calcium  cacodylate,  mercury  cacodylate. 
Not  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals:  Citric,  gallic,  tannic, 
tartaric,  prussic  and  glyeerophosphoric  acids,  all  metallic 
or  inorganic  radical  salts  of  the  above,  thymol,  glycerol, 
calcium  cyanamide,  .sulfocyanides  of  metals  or  inorganic 
radicals,  cocaine,  morphine,  caffeine,  menthol,  bismuth 
albuminate. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  just  received  a 
gift  of  10,000,000  francs  from  Baron  Edmond  de  Roth- 
schild for  use  in  research  work. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  re- 
established its  agricultural  bureau  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram begun  in  1916  which  was  abandoned  later  on  ac- 
count of  war  conditions.  The  bureau  is  a  part  of  the 
commercial  development  department,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  H.  O.  HarUell. 


The  United  Indigo  A  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  British  cor- 
po  rat  ion  with  offices  in  Boston,  is  required  by  a  recent 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  refrain  from 
certain  competitive  methods  in  the  chemical  industry. 
Testimony  was  given  at  the  trial  that  during  the  three- 
year  period,  1916,  i:»i",  1918,  the  United  Indigo  &  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Ltd.,  expended  for  entertainment  and  gratuities 
to  employees  of  its  customers  ami  competitors'  customers 
an  average  of  from  540,000  to  $•'<(•. iH'U  per  y.i\.  These 
gifts  were  found  to  have  been  given  without  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  the  employe! s  who.-e  employee:-!  re- 
ceived the  goods.  This  practice  has  been  declared  by  the 
commissioner-,  an  unfair  method  of  commerce,  an  1  its 
discontinuance  ordered. 

Fire  damaged  the  Archer-Daniels  Linseed  Company's 
plant,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently.  The  fire  was  caused 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  and  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
$50,000. 

The  Maryland  Vegetable  Co.,  capital  $1,250,000,  has 
purchased  the  factory  property  of  the  Cocoanut  Products 
Corporation,  Baltimore,  against  which  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings have  been  instituted. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Zinc 
Institute  in  testing  zinc  ores.  The  committee  is  headed 
by  W.  H.  Bassett. 

The  American  Chemical-Machinery  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


Major  (iencral  W.  L.  Sibert.  former  head  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Service  during  the  Wot  id  War,  is  now  b:.ck 
home  on  his  farm  in  Warren  Comity.  Kentucky,  where 
he  is  in  the  crude  oil  producing-  industry.  Twenty  wells 
are  now  going  or:  General  Sihert's  land  and  one  of  t '•)••-•• 
is  credited  with  being  the  largest  reoiueer  ever  st-uck 
in  Warren  County. 

Dr.  Reuben  S.  Tour,  gover  nment  ckemie  il  expe-t,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  chemical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Dr.  lour,  who  succeeds  Dr.  O. 
It.  Sweeney,  who  resigned  because  of  ill  health,  has  s  Tved 
for  several  years  as  an  expert  for  the  govei  nment  on  ni- 
trate and  other  choinn  -.-.Is,  ;  r.d  will  continue  to  a  t  a> 
con-  uiting  expei  t  for  the  government-  Me  bad  loon  of- 
fered, but  refused,  a  position  lis  chemical  ex;  e  t  by  a 
nat.m  of  F.urope.  Dr.  Tour's  new  duties  will  begin  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Bell  succeeds  Dr.  F.  P.  Venable  as  head  of 
the  department  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  While  Dr.  Venable  has  resigned  as  head  of  the 
chemistrv  department,  he  will  continue  his  duties  as  pro- 
fessor. In  the  fall.  Dr.  F.  C.  Vilbrandt  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity will  assume  his  duties  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  as  associate  professor  of  industrial  chemsitry, 
and  will  inaugurate  laboratory  courses  in  that  subject, 
as  well  as  carry  on  the  lecture  work. 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Deatrick  resigned  as  instructor  of  soil 
terhnulogy,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  V„  to  be- 
come associate  professor  of  soils,  head  of  department, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ransom,  who  has  been  stationed  at  the  old 
Hickory  Powder  Plant  as  executive  officer,  for  the  past 
two  vears,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Celluloid  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Dr.  Arthtir  B.  Ray,  who  has  been  directing  certain  in- 
vestigations relative  to  carbon  products  at  the  Cleveland 
lain. ri.;  ie  .es  ot   the  Nat  ional  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been 

recently  transferred  to  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Re- 
search Laboratories,  In-.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  V. 

Mr.  Ailred  T.  Shohl.  formerly  a  ■  ni.te  professor  of 
chemical  hygiene  in  the  School  of  Hygn-n  •  and  Public 
Health,  John-'  Hopkins  University,  has  recently  bftSfl  air- 
pointed  associate  professor  of  pediatric  in  the  newlv 
created  department  of  pediatrics  at  the  Yale  Medical 

School.  New  Haven,  Conn.  A  large  part  of  the  work  Will 
consist  of  ics-  arch  in  food  and  metabolism  connected  with 
children. 

Mr.  Wal'are  I..  Caldwell,  for  the  past  nine  yeirs  direc- 
tor, department  of  roads  and  pavements,  of  the  Pitta- 
burgh  Testing  Laboratory  with  headquarters  ot  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  is  at  present  located  ar  Cm..',  Ky.,  as  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  toe  Kentucky  Ko  k  Asphalt  Co. 

Mr.  Ralph  C.  Holder  recently  re  igned  as  junior  ch.-misi 
in  the  food  res. -arch  laboratory.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  to 
accept  a  position  as  chemist  in  charge  of  lh:-  chemical 
laboratory  for  the  Collis  Products  Company  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Stouffer  left  the  laboratory  of  the  Solvay 
Process  Company  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  take  charge  of 
control  work  for  the  White  Rock  Mineral  Springs  Co., 
Waukesha.  Wis. 

Mr.  It.  H.  Hoffman,  food  nnJ  drug  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  for  about  ten  years,  now  has  charge  of 
the  laboratory  and  the  Life  Extension  Service  of  the 
Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Bonardi.  who  has  been  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mini's  Experiment  Station  at  Denver  for  the  past  five 
years,  recently  transferred  to  Reno,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  manager  of  the  assay  and  chemical  department 
of  the  Mines  and  Smelter  Supply  Co.  of  Denver,  Col. 
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NOTICE—  Publication-  for  which  puce  is  indicated  can 
be    puicha-od    from    tin-  intemlent    of  Documents, 

Government  Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C.  Other 
publications  can  usually  l>e  -applied  from  the  Bureau  01 
Department  from  wh ich  they  originate.  Commerce  Re- 
port- are  received  by  all  large  libraries  and  may  be  eon- 
milted  there,  or  single  numbers  can  he  secured  by  ap- 
plication to  the  B'ireiiii  of  Foreier  ait.l  Dome-tic  Com- 
merce. Department  of  Coir,  me  tee.  Wa.-hi.-igto.n.  D.  C.  The 
regular  subscription  rate  for  these  Commerce  Reports 
mailed  daily  is  $2.50  per  year,  payable  in  advance,  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Barytcs  and  Barium  Product*  in  1919.  C,  W  Stom: 
Separate   from  Mineral  Resource.  ,,f  the   L'niled  States, 

imp.  pari  II.  13  pp.  Dsued  July  2s,  lirii.  The  barytes 
industry  h  id  a  prosperous  year  in  1919.    The  following 

tabu. ar  .statement  shows  the  quantity,  value,  a  .d  average 
price  pec  ton  of 
the  L'nite.l  Stat 


and  marketed 


™rude  barvl 
|ssti-i;i|!i: 

nil  UK  HARYTKS  PKOIH  iT.n  ,VN1>  MAKKKTKI.)  IN  THK  I'M  I'M) 

STATER.  IwH-IDI* 

l>u,  nitty  Av  ri.fr 

Sh'.rt  IOB4  Vain*      prirv  ntr 

to.. 

Annual  arrrnvr  for  II)  y«-ni*  li>«0.1S?i!>  , .  21, III)   

Anounl  avrrurr  for  1«  ytmtn  I SW-l •"'!>. .  27.S2J   

Ar.mi.il  »V*ra*«  for  10  y*ar«  l<iuu.f..fi». .  I.a.nllt   

Annual  avrriue  for  u  yrar.  I9l*>19 1  I             IVSM    tt.^l 

ln|r.    |ii»..m;  *1M,M>  HM 

ID  1«    niMt  I  i) II. i'W 

1!»IT    5t*Hi.sN»  I.IT1.IM  iii>; 

ini»   ir.i,*?*  i  <» 1 1 .■■•■r,  r..:a 

191!i   ]S!>.i;i;  l,A>»,Tti1 

The  total  (ftiantity  of  barium  pr»<l  icts  n  <  lufactured 
and  sold  in  I'.lltl  was  considerably  greater  than  in  191N. 
The  iiuaiiiity  of  barium  chemicals  marketed  in  IliHl 
somewhut  less  than  in  BUS,  but  the  quantity  of  litboponc 
\i  induced  and  ,s.»;d  was  much  • .  leater  than  in  lt»ls. 

\'  lLliesite  ill   1920.     C    C,    YaI.K   »M>  tt    W     STONI  Sen 

anile  from  Mineral  Bcsources  of  the  Uni'ed  Htat"s,  1  i »li*>. 
Part  II.  17  pp.  Published  Julv  2T.  1321.  Report*  re- 
ceived  fiii>m  all  producer*  show  that  :{i)."t.TU"  short  tons  of 
crude  domestic  mntrno.-ite,  valued  at  S>2." lx.150,  was  pro- 
diM'ed  and  /old  or  treated  in  1920,  an  increase  of  91  per 
cent  in  iiiantity  ami  120  per  cent  in  value  over  1919. 

m  i:i:ai  of  mim:s 

V'1'.i-c  of  Shale  «til  Ohiain.d  from  >hale  (id  Be- 

lori  I  s^d  hy  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  M.  )  Gavin  »m>  I  C. 
K*M>kK.  Reports  „f  Inve-tieatioins,  .Serial  No.  225-1. 
II  |»p.  Is- ued  June  1921.  Experiiiiciilnl  work  tndicnies 
lout  il  is  os-i'de  to  vary  the  quantity  nm|  quality  of  the 
oil  olit  aimilile  with  Hie  ass;iv  retort  from  a  Riven  shale  by 
varying  the  conditions  u:  retorting. 

^a  I  ivisii  ll  Hazard  in  ReiipeRm*  Loll  g- Hooded  Timbered 

1 1 '  t  .1  t    \l>n<~        L)     I  I  \MK'    LION.       KellOlt-    of    1  1 1  \' '  %\  i ' ' ;  1 1  ' 1  1 '  i  . 

Serial  \o,  2255.  pp.  Inn*  d  June  |!«2I.  There  is  a 
well  -'<d  mwc  ni'  i,|  l<ta;nil  irtipe«~.-t?  „f  |«.i«»  jihan- 
dni.i',1  w-i-isv  wuh  itd'M-  In  i,"'ai,l  ii'k  of  ji  ifiiide  for- 
meriv  i<  e  ci"d  I  I  |.f<i'mli'v  nmriuinl'  .o  n."-  ni  day 
IMe|bi,il    ,if  t  -  'i;>,.    •(.   y\        nf  lbe«|»  prom  ;iiiv»"  'one; 

e.  en  e--'  r  .  ■  |H  it"  I'  'iv  iy  we  t'.  f-.' '  *?  <dhrr 
prob  ir  .  I  i  of  oo~.sib'e  le'CO'ifiiee  of  e»i»«»»'|ve  ita'. 
ninth;--  '.  !'•  raMtir.ns  to  be  ob.eivrd  in  such  work  are 
diVCrilM.'d. 

«n  T'ir  l>5|  <li..'«i   I  iilnslr)    nith   Pnfli     '  I{er- 

■  .m  i>  Is        .?-kt  Vio.nr  >i  M-  li  il,    vt  I  '         M  II. 

,!  |,  \'o  V.'   !.   "  u-i  N        lot  ••  s» i" •  s'„. 

Ail  N  •     'V..    '    ■    i  .'u  ■"  |'f»l,   :|C  Pn     \s  •  •  ,  .  t  o- 

*-4-  ■  .    .  ••       ol  it  '  ' '  i|  .1  n  has  'i    '  i  .       '   i»,  %l  '» 

;  .il  re  i  o»  •  •  *  ■  -  ii  '  eiui-tiv.  h  ibcr;  >■»  is  ire 
t-':it  I  ■.>■•.!  S. •<%•'*  ea  *oot  eo  -  ino"  b  'itr  lit  h  ■> •  i'  on 
.    ihV     ■•'  io-im  t«i  >'ii'i'\'    «ireof  •f.-U"  |t»o  'i''e<'ii  r| 

'    -n  e.i  !  v     oi'il  I*-:!!  j->  •    •  -ir  '•  -t  »i   >•'-  ol 

"'I  '»•!»■•  t  •  In  a v  d  I'i  lir  '|i       ■  i  <•!■>•  I-  >•••;     T  • 
,  I  I'll  "'I  I        '  I 

...  v   "■•>  i  I"    ■  w':*       "  ' 

.  •  '  •  <•    \.        <l   »(    .    '  -r  >  ir„v  ,.f  ft  ..    ♦  . 
<-r  <e:op.ny  ,"l  **.  i'««ju    1).  Ii'.i.:i  ..  - 


of  tlieniislry.  WablilnitTun.  I).  C. 

ports  of  Irmv-tk-ation.-.  Serial  No.  22.VJ.  2  pp.  Issued 
June,  i!»2l. 

Recent    Articles  on    Pelroleum  and  Allied  Substances. 

Compiled  by  h.  II.  Blrbolcii*.  Benorts  of  Investigations. 
S.  nal  No.  221.21.    2S  pp.    Issue.!  june,  !!»21. 

lia-o  Produced  in  the  I  se  of  (  arbon  Tel rachloride  and 

I  oamiie  l  ire  KM iuuuiohcr*  in  Mines.  A  C  I  u.i  i>\u  and 
S  II  Km/.    Reports  of  InviMtlRattons.   Serial  No.  22<;2. 

li  pp.  Issued  June,  \'.'2\.  A  summary  of  results  is  in- 
i  i  I  triM'itr  the  imiiortai't  cn-i -titnents  of  the  atmos- 
pheres produced  in  the  use  of  carbon  tetrachloride  anil 
fonmite  extiov-ui-hers  in  the  wuml  lire  experiments. 

Monthh  Staleinent  ol  (o;ll•^line  I'alalities  in  thf 
l'niled  siiilfs,  April.  1921.  \V.  \V  AuvMs.  1'  pp.  Issued 
June,  1921.    Paper,  5  cents. 

DKPAB1MKNT  OF  ACRK  I  I.TCBK 

W'aterprooliii','    .:nd    Mildew  prmifinc    of    Cotton  Duck. 

II  P.  I  lot  man,  B-  S.  Levisi  *sn  T,  D.  burn.  Farmers' 
H  lletiii  1157.  13  pp.  Paper.  r>  cents.  Reprinted  with 
slight  cli a ngos,  June  1921, 

li»\ni;i{(  K  BKPOKTS— Jl'LY  1921 

C  iit  inns  in  the  Belgian  sine  indu-trv  are  described. 

IP.  3S.) 

An  article  describing  the  Cliinew  oil  rewwrce*  in  great 

detail  may  be  obtai  i  from  toe  Far  Kasl  Divi«i(in  of  the 

Bureau  of  Foreijsn  and  Domestic  t'omm>i<e.    (  p.  51.J 

The  oil -heai  ir g  nuts  of  the  (;.  a'ema'an  palm  tree  are 
.sad  10  contain  85  per  cert  of  oil.  in  comparison  with  42 
per  cent  for  African  nuts,  uml  the  yield  of  kernels  per 
loq  of  nutii  in  liualeinulu  is  ulioul  l«  per  rent.    (P.  "16,) 

The  exportation  of  oil  by  American  companies  in  Tam- 
il ,,  (ttopped  on  July  2.  1921.    (  P.  65,) 

Japan  han  lecently  romnleted  a  contract  with  a  British 
i  n  aai  w\  prcby  her  fuel  oil  la-rks  will  bo  lilied  to  ca- 
pacity.   IP.  X-l.) 

T  ie  copra  trad.'  in  I  ie  Dutch  Fast  Indie.-  is  reviewed, 

I  P  So.J 

The  uoverr.ment  of  Ecuudor  has  drawn  up  a  contract 
•••  ''        American  company  which  provide?  for  the  exploi- 

•  il  in  r»f  oil  depos-its  in  the  province  of  Kl  Oriente  for  ■ 
period  of  31  years.    (P.  95.) 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  coal  famine  in  England  has 
'"  I  m  t<>  fix  attention  to  (he  possibilities)  of  liquid  fuel. 
PossiPilitii  s  of  steam  ruNinii  by  mean*  of  oil  installations 
ar.-  looked  upon  a  r»f  m  .sv  immediate  concern  than  any- 
thing else.    (  Pp.  l07-!».) 

.  (rival  i  teres'l  is  shown  at  Sydney  in  the  manner  in 
vluch  the  phosphate*  from  Naur  Islaml  arc  tr»  l»o  divided 
am  ne   mi  a    icf  i-ers  of  fertilizers*.     (Pp.  IHi-T.) 

Forty  ralioad^  of  mineral  fertilizer  do- lined  for  Soviet 
sia  were  pas-e,|  through  Yaml-urg  from  Germany  up 
to  t  ie  end  of  April  1921.    (P.  l'!o.l 

Aiiiiouncernent  comes  from  Mo-cow  uf  the  sitcee>s  of 
e  iieiiieents  for  th<*  prodictinn  <rf  paper  fron  da:,  war  I?, 
x.iihh  has  hitherto  remained  in  u  e,|.    (P,  I  'Q.) 

The  curtailment  of  the  u  »  of  r'ertricity  for  'bdv.  and 
|»ov.er  has  b'd  to  an  intere- ting  di\e  o|.ment  i  <  Liverpool 
in  tho  inst  illation  of  nil  fuel  aopai atus  for  ami  heat 

by  koiema  houses  and  ot'ier  ).  n.-es  m  :  !t»u  /meet. 
(P.  I2:i> 

A  new  phmt  and  bui'dinT co*ti.i»  5tl.2".0,oiKI.  are  in 
tho  course  nf  erection  bv  the  Cune  Explo-ives  Works 
(Ltd. ».  Somerset  West,  Ctipe  Prov-.-e.  T;e«y  plan  to 
supply  every  kind  of  fori 11  iv-  «'l  in  tlo-  eoiii.trv  and 
expect  to  be  s.li!"  wMbi  i  a  rt-w  m  t  «  to  produce  fprti'- 
lr«r<  ;it  t'-f  <if        ■  ••■»  1  •.•<•  hi-,     4  p. 

Tiie  ,  ta,ft"a  '"n  nf  t:  ••  n  •  ■  i*  *  '->t  »'n  t ti  '**» 
th'-  p  i    "[•  ••!  i  •■•w  of  ioi      i  i  •  P.  i ;'.'.) 

I     ,-  t  ■.«>  «      i.    r  in  I     ■  •    .  ,    i    I  i  j.rj. 

•  '■    :..•.    e(.r  ■  ■       .  : 

,.'"■*<  .  i:--. .       ,  h  !;•.'<  i 

■    •  t  '.    .t         t  .  . 
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It  i  lenortcd  that  several  tuns  of  hitrji-irrade  tin  ore 
have  !«•«•,  extracted  neat  Sao  I'aulo.  Uraztl.    I. P.  Hi?.) 

Phosphate  production  in  Kirypt  i>  reviewed  and  it  is 
.-tat-.-d  t.ial  the  industry  ha.-  rapidly  advanced  ,-ti:ce  tin.' 
siiruinjr  of  the  armistice  until  the  1VJII  exports  were  double 
those  of  19J9.    (P.  1  S3. > 

'P ■«•  |n»l'iction  of  petroleum  in  .Mexico  from  !!'hm  r.u 
11)20  tt'a.i  5f;a,.')23,7">2  bids,  of  42  gal.  each.  The  quantity 
increase*!  yearly  from  10,345  bbis.  in  1901  t<i  IGS.540,000 
bbls.  in  1020.  It  was  estimated  that  in  January  \'.'2l  the 
supply  of  oil  in  theTampico-Tuxpam  field.-  wa>  4.j0.()l)0,<)00 
bids.  This  would  last  2. a  yr-.  at  the  rate  of  production 
in  l'.rjo.  it  appear.-  that  there  is  no  |/roand  for  anxiety 
about  the  future  oil  supply,  thouirh  their  i,  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  nibject    (P.  230.) 

'I'll.'  r.iiliii  Ca-l  Iron  Kc-carch  A -.-"fiat  ion  ha-  been 
fi.inn-.l.  its  object  bcinir  to  conduct  -cienl.fiL'  ard  cxpcli- 
mental    work    ir.    con  net  t  ion    with    the   cast    iron  trade. 

I  P.  234.) 

A  new  French  company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital 
of  Wil)  million  francs  to  market  oil  in  France  and  the 
French  colonies.  Of  the  capital  the  French  syndicate 
ir.iaru-.ee>  the  subscription  of  .->.*•  per  cent  and  the  Antrlo- 

i  iT-iaii  <  il  Compai  >  the  I ettlai ui:.ir  lo  pet"  Cent.   (P.  2fi4.) 

Stiiti  tics  are  (riven  showing  the  total  production  of 
petroleum  for  Mexico  for  the  year*  IW1-1920,  inclusive; 
aiso  the  figures  for  production,  exportation,  and  con- 
-  mi       ;  iii  1H21,  up  t<>  a  hi  i,u    niinv:  Ma>.    I  P.  -  ill 

The.  future  export  tendencies  of  German  coal-tar  colors 
are  .je cril.cd  and  the  following  table  is  included  showing 

tl  lai.tity  of  aniline  and  coal  tar  dyes-luff*  exported  to 

mriou-  countries  in  1020  as  compaml  with  the  quantity 
exported  to  these  countries  in  l!»13: 
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Drstinatii.n 
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Ton* 
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.  TIM 
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f,  M'll 
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41.' 
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2Mb 
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f.'.'T 

le.ly   

;  cm 

i.v.i; 

Mi-xiio   

.  bU 
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.  S.VI0 

Cm ii  lis)   

4  HI 

J.  e  n  

.  J.r.mi 
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4-1. 

it-i 
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.  S.MMI 

41- 

ft  lelum   

N  -  i  ...   ,  , 
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!  t.l<N 
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l.ollu'.d  

.  l.l'KI 

Ijiit 

r inland  

.  i»i 

ism 

litu.tr   

l.HO 

O.U 

The  pelroleun  imlustrv  in  Soviet  Ka-  ia  In  102(1  is 
IV viewed.  In  ls»2(i  there  wa.  produced  in,i><i<i,(i<n>  lbs. 
of  crude  petroleum  more  than  in  l!U!l.    (Hp.  2-  i-7.) 

Tor  possibilities  of  the  sale  of  American  druj;s  and 
meU<«ii:<"  i,i  India  warrant  a  careful  stulv  of  the  market. 
(P.  2  -X> 

Aeeoidin?f  to  an  Indian  muK  »H  wv  soon  be  dis- 
coveiiil  in  Bihai  ami  ()ei  ra,  i"  i  «e  Central  Provinces, 
:i-il  i»  the  Pe- :  >  v  :'.  There  r»e  ;  so  ind'catiotis  of  u 
fe.irlv  weil-dt  iiiieil  f  '-l  !»«-'»  M'i*r«il  A:.-;'in  and  Burma, 
passi  tr  t'irouk'h  Chitta-ionjr.    (P.  ISO.) 

\v„v,i  fnm,.,  fi-om  Enf'pnrl  that  t>e  Xoith  StaTonl-hJre 
Baitwri;'  h:>  In  common  with  ma  <v  or'ier  co»n-»aiiies, 
n,|,i  ,  |  ni*  hurnin't  for  locomotive  .  An  intere,-t«ni, 
fer-tu  c>  of  the  eha»Re  is  thai  Imlh  coal  and  oil  can  be 
U  ed  a  fuel  at  the  saiu^  time  on  the.-e  loeom'  tives. 
ti'.  317.) 

\-  ir  t"rn  m.-rket"  for  pnin!-  and  v;irni-lu-.  inrlucl- 
i  Smyrna,  .Syria  and  Turkey,  are  reviewed. 

(Pp.  SP<  20.) 

;,  t    .,|(.  j„  rhcmie.tU.  dlU'J-  ..•   i  d>  e-  i     I'i  fiL 

(!>o.  :m  n.i 

'i  Ii  palm-kernel  and  edible  oil  htlu  try  is  d<-  - 

e  i  •' -I  t.Hl  In  comnavii  f-  V"  V.'2'<  witii  the  l!»l.t  slnttis 
it  i-  eot-d  that  the  Ui  it-d  Ki  #d'«J»l  tierni'iny  have 

(.   I  ivi  itions  in  the  pu1m-k«"i.r4  cru-liiu«  imh.  liy. 

I  t  I*.  '■»•*  -  -  — .  j 

'i  ii"  ve 'et"h'e-oil  iiuln-l'"-  of  IHjfi  'in  |h  reviewed.  The 
f..  ;f  war  had  J»  ili  i-Iki-  >  <  'rei  I  on  l!  e  ir-ii^lry 

f       .     "i  it  has  a  t  yi  t  d.    ti'n.  '>»!  "».l 

■r  .r  -  '■  -l-m  of  i"  t*f»  •'■'l;ieii  IV  i',  i'-ce.  t  'liiua, 
,!    ■  .-      .    .-ii  „  •  -d  >-»  '   '  •'!        ■    (P.  -*;•''-' 

-  •  «"  t  f  jr  i-rrir.e  I**'*'-  '  , ' !  t  i  e,|  t  in  I'm-  t'lu.ur- 
...  i  .    ...  «.  (":>:im.         '  •  • 


Statistics  are  ttiven  showing  the  production  of  minerals 
and  metals  in  the  United  Kingdom  duriiiL'  l'.Ms  and  1!U!». 
(  Pp.  37--'.*.  I 

'I'he  Havre  trade  in  oleaginous  nuls  i-  reviewed. 
(Pp.  .iM-o.j 

Cellulo-e  of  a  c  1  ouality.  capable  of  hen  -  n-ed  in 

the  manufacture  of  line  ifiade-  of  paper  and  gunpowder, 
is  manufactured  in  Jugoslavia.    (P.  416.] 

Trade  in  dyestuffs  in  Japan  has  become  more  active. 
(P.  l->2.) 

There  were  exported  13,901,524  metric  ouintu!.-  of 
nitrate  from  Chilean  port-  during  the  lir.-t  fmir  month.- 
of  tlie  preM-nl  jear.     I.  P.  i?l.) 

The  Sei-r<-tary  of  the  Scientific  and  Industrial  Nit  late 
Institute  states  that  at  the  present  rate  of  production  of 
nitrate  it  is  possible  to  >..tiact  only  7ui>  tons  of  iodine 
annually  in  Chile;  taut  in  normal  times  the  psoduction 
may  he  estimated  at  double  that  fieure.    (p.  171. ) 

The  -lump  in  exchange  during  1!>2«  ha-  completely  up- 
set till  Chinese  business  in  the  dye  trade.    <  r.  |85.) 

I'l'A'H:  Hi  S  ui  KXPOKTt.  Ol   I  UK  I  NITKD  STATES  -J USE  192] 
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Metallography,  Part  II.    Tlie  Metals  and  Common  Alloys. 

B)  Sam  ,i.  I.,  llovr,  E.  M..  I'll.  I».  1st  lalitlen.  x  4' 2 
pages.  Met! in v  Hill  B«**  Co.,  In*'.,  Sew  V'ork.  1021, 
Price.  $r.nu. 

1*0  the  general  PftttlOT  tll'O  SUblllU.'  of  this  hook  gives 
Hull  idea  nf  (he  valuable  lualerlttl  contained  in  it.  While 
the  ulummium  .:11m;,  v  n„.  imivs,^  and  bronzes,  tlie  hearing 

mends  Htcels  and  cutri  irons  mi!  strictly  speaking  f  inmn 

alloy*  iln'v  arc  s.»  important  l.nih  from  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nical point  of  view  1 1  ii  v  i|r<i  nr  a  li-Mi-r  jc<  t  i ve-  t"  •  1* •- 
scribe  them.  In  liis  prefu'  <•  tin1  author  refers  to  them  a- 
"Ihc  more  iinporiunt  nictiils  nml  allies"  which  is  much 
more  appropriate.  This  volume  dese .-ribes  the  constitution 
an. I  mi  rih'l  nr.  .(!.•■  .<•  ai  ai.d  t,.  h.,-i:  =  al  proj.crt  ■  <-■ , 
the  Ileal  treatment,  effects  .if  impurities,  ami  the  uses  of 
(ll  pure  nieials.  (l>|  while  metal  allocs,  (Mi  light  metal 
alloys,  (4)  brasses  ami  bronzes,  (5)  steel  and  east  Iron,  ami 
(li>  sjMH-iul  steels.  The  Introduction  Into  a  bonk  on  metal- 
lography of  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  the  individual 
metals  is  a  welcome  ami  entirely  projter  addition,  and  un- 
der this  heading  the  author  has  collected  from  the  most 
reliable  sources,  and  disc  ussed  the  data  concerning  the  mecre 
linportnnt  properties  of  the  metals.  Naturally  <-opi>or  anil 
iron  receive  the  greatest  attention.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness and  on  account  of  its  Importance,  data  on  nickel 
should  have  I  ecu  Included,  but  unfortunately  the  author 
gives  none  and  refers  to  another  publication  which  may 
lie  available  to  a  comparative  few.  The  discussion  of  the 
properties  of  the  melals  is  interest jiur.  concise,  ncciirate. 
and  with  abundant  reference  to  the  original  data. 

The  author  has  departed  from  Hie  iisiml  practice  of 
treat  ic  i  .  ,-.i  I  t..us  alio  -  I  -  .  •  i  .  I  ,••  -  -  i  ■  n._-  ■  ,-m 
as  copper,  lead,  or  zinc  base  allots  he  lias  i;roupcd  them 
under  I  he  headings  of  bearitiu  lllelals.  light  metal  allocs, 
and  brasses  and  Imnizis.  This  scheme  has  advantages  in 
that  under  these  goii.-r  il  headings  lliere  can  be  IttO  older 
clussltlciition  according  lo  nieials.  I'mlor  the  simple  l.-er 
Inc  metals,  the  author  dls«-ns«,cs  Hi-  eepi'lihrium  diagrams 
ami  the  properties  of  the  binary  nlloy*,  lead-tin.  leiid*iiii- 
tluiony,  tln-untlmony,  etc.,  and  iie-n  n  few  at  the  ternary 
alloys. 

I'llder  the  hg'cr  na  tal  alio;,  s  are  dltt-USSCd  Hie  alloys  lit 

utundniutn  with  copper,  stliw,  it.cn.  manganese,  idltcou,  ul- 
beys  which  may  lie  cast,  rorged,  or  heut  ireafed.  Duralumin, 
Ml  neemilll  «>f  its  jucrc-asing  imporlancc  In  ti'rplaiie  cou- 
rt ruction  nml  its  unusual  change       [ironertlca  hnuislit 

about  by  heat  treatment  and  "a^rcine-,"  receives  fuller  dis- 
cussion. 

Although,  the  brasses  and  bron/.es  liri,  ee.nimcreially  ..b! 
and  Iniporlaiir.  it  is  only  .  ,,uiparatively  re  cently  that  they 
have  received  udopiato  sejeiitilie  attention.  The  au'hor 
t races  the  development  of  ihis  work  from  ('harpy's  first 
paper  in  Is'.ci;  to  the  most  recent,  and  discusses  compre- 
hensively the  ecpilllhrium  diagrams  « cf  each  group,  the  me- 
chanical and  physical  properties,  mierosl rue  I nre.  effec  t  of 
Impurities.  On,,  would  naturally  expect  a  discussion  or  the 
important  phenomena  of  corrosion  and  season  cracking  at 
this  |Kiiiit,  but  Ihc-  author  is  probably  reserving  it  for  the 
volume-  to  follow  on  ■■  Technical  Practice-." 

The  author  devotes  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume  to 
site  I.  cast  iron,  ami  special  ste-els.  His  statement  in  be- 
ginning the  discussion  of  the  Iron-carbon  constitution  dia- 
gram that  the  diagram  may  be  regarded  as  orthodox  has  a 


certain  prim  humor  abonl  it  when  one  considers  that  it  is 
the  fouiHlai ion  stone  of  all  the  discussion  that  follows.  Tl..- 

diagram  is.  however,  tUftfHigfled  futly,  clearly,  ami  with  go...i 
Judgment.  In  regard  to  the  Mistenite-neartite  transfonna- 
tion  taking  [rfnee  on  slow  cooling  the  author  uses  excellent 
Judgment,  and  Hie  higlc  of  the  phase  rule  la  dlmntoilng  iii< 
LitiKvpticin  held  by  some  that  inartensite  and  trvostlte  are 
Interiiutllute  phases  in  this  transmission.  Agnio  he  shows 
discrlminalion  i:i  ia.<  tehi-  misled  by  ]iropa|Sitndn  in 
ia\or  of  certain  alloying  elements  ,n  special  s|,.,.|s.  or  UM 
to  'be  harmless  ,.|u-cts  of  certain  Impurities  s-jeh  phos- 
phorus and  sulfur  in  ordinary  steels.  Indeisl.  one  of  the 
features  of  the  look  is  the-  good  Judgment  nol  only  as  1.. 
choice  of  uialer.al  but  also  as  to  Its  relative  iiii|«utal]c-e. 
.Nickel,  c-hromlum,  mangaiic-se.  silicon,  lungsieii.  molyb- 
denum, c  hrome-  niekel.  ehroine-vanadium,  and  high  spe.-d 
steels  are  iliseiissed  with  iibiindant  reference  to  the  litera- 
ture. The  collection  of  data  in  regard  to  the  physical  prop- 
erties, constitution,  critical  temperatures,  tnlerosl ructure. 
and  uses  of  all  these-  steels  will  be  welcomed  most  heartily. 
In  his  discussion  of  the  uses  of  manganese  steel, the  author 
makes  the  statement  that  manganese  steel  containing  below 
1..'  pier  cent  manganese  Is  used  in  Kurope,  especially  in 
(let-many,  evidently  forgetting  the  recent  extensive  manu- 
facture of  rilles  in  this  country.  Sue-h  omissions  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  ami  on  the  whole  the  Imok  Is  excellent,  being 
clear,  concise,  accurate,  and  well  balanced. 

HtNBY  Kay 

Rubber.  Resins.  Paints  and  Varnishes.    Hy  It.  S.  Morkku  . 

Ph.D.,  and  A.  In  \V  w  i  r,  A.T.C    xii  +  i'td  pa^.  s.  I>. 

Van  Nosfrand  Co..  N.-w  York.  lii'JO.    Price.  $4  («)  net. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  volumes  Kiving  a  c. .inprchei) 
sive  sin-.c;,    of  ilie  c  liemlcal  Industries,  under  tin-  editor- 
ship ecf  r>r,  Samuel  Khletil.   As  is  saiii  in  the  ptvface.  the 

ol  jec  t  at  the  looks  is  r.i  a   «etn'va!  survey  of  the 

Indnslry,  slnswing  how  eUemlcul  principles  have  been  up- 
plied  and  have  aiie-cle.l  m-:iii!l'.nl lire." 

Tins  volume  will  be  useful  in  the  nontechnical  as  tvell 
as  io  the  client tctd  reader,  as  il  gives  a  brief,  hut  withal 
an  eminently  -  •  I  nory,  r--vic  «•  of  (ue  snbjects  in  ques- 
tloji,  the  spa,,,  devoted  to  tsieli  Itel ng  as  follows:  K>iM..-r. 

pages:  drying  etils,  42;  resins  and  pitches,  SI;  pigment* 
and  paint,  .v.;  liimleuni,  tit;  ttirntshvm  51. 

StiH-ss  Is  laid  upon  Hie-  chciii  1st  ry  Involved— {n  Hie  case 
or  synihetlc  nibl.er.  f.-r  exmnplt-   and  the  actum  «f  driers 

in  paints  is  cici-c-lullj  e.\plainc,|. 

Statisiies  are  not  Included,  nor  are  analytical  data  or 

methods,  except  brl.  tly  in  the  case  of  varnishes. 

It  w..nld  tunc  l  .-  n  instructive  in  cuinee  r ion  with  paints 
io  have  given  the  results  ,cf  the-  extensive  and  practical 
tests  on  paint  made  in  the  United  States  by  Holley  and 
lanlel  and  Hardner.  and  by  the  Aniericati  Society  for  Test- 
ing .Materials. 

A  well-selected  bibliograph  with  each  chapter  is  a  Use- 
ful feature. 

The-  book  may  be-  reeoninic-inle-d  ches-rfully  to  all  wiio 
have  occasion  io  de-al  with  the  subjects  In  tpiestion  as  an 
ilile-rc-sting  and  authoritative  treatise  on  their  occurrence, 
the  chemistry  of  their  manufacture,  and  their  ik,s. 

A.  II.  Chi.. 
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American  Chemistry.  P..»  IUhkiso.n  Ham.  vii  j  215 
iwgim.  l>.  Vim  \o-tiMMi  \ew  y..rk.  I'.fJi.  Price, 
$2.00, 

Hit.-  is  a  little  )  •••>!<  with  n  most  attractive  title,  writ- 
ten with  an  excellent  purpose:  "It  seeks  to  be  of  service 
Ix.tli  to  ilie  if.-n.Tii I  reader  and  t..  the  render  still  in  school, 
for  the  indent,  II  is  intended  for  use  either  us  collateral 
reading  along  with  a  course  in  General  Chemistry,  or  as 
a  sh.n-t  separate  course." 

Kssviit Lilly  then,  this  is  lo  lie  a  popular  instrueiive  treal- 
uient  of  a  great  stthjeot.  It  is  eminently  true  that  the 
treat  mem  of  a  suhject  such  ns  chemistry  in  simple  !an 
gunge,  suited  to  the  layman,  requires  greater  care  t linn  its 
presentation  to  those  conversant  with  the  rudiments  of 
the  science.  In  the  former  case,  statements  must  either 
lie  entirely  comprehensible  to  one  with  n  good  general  edu- 
cation, or  must  convey  the  Impression  to  such  a  reader 
that  the  meaning  is  clear  to  him.  lie  must  encounter  few 
word-  with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  even  though  he  may 
not  l.e  aware  of  their  full  meaning.  T<m  many  unknown 
Words  soon  cause  him  to  lose  interest,  and  to  feel  that  the 
subject  is  I  e.M'tid  his  understanding.  It  must  lie  said  that, 
unfortunate!},  in  this  lixik,  the  author  has  failed  to  meet 
this  te.piirou.eiit.  For  example,  how  can  the  unprepared 
render  gain  any  pleasure  from  statements  such  as  these: 

More  recently  by  treating  eoltonseed  oil  with  hydrogen 
in  the  presence  of  a  catalyzer,  the  melting  point  Is  raised 
due  to  an  in. reuse  in  the  molecular  weight  of  certain  con- 
stituents, and  so  a  larger  amount  of  solid  fat  can  be  ob- 
tnln.il. 

At  higher  temperatures  the  heavy  oils  with  the  heavier 
ruol.iulc  tend  to  break  up  into  oils  with  a  lower  boiling 
point  and  smaller  molecular  weight.  This  process  is  called 
"  cracking." 

Hence  all  drying  oils  are  chemically  unsaturated  eom- 
l>oiinds,  thnt  Is  nil  of  their  vulency  bonds  are  not  satisfied, 
and  these  bonds  are  lilled  by  the  oxygen  upon  exposure 
to  the  air. 

The  book  contains  chapters  on  a  number  of  subjects  of 
very  live  inteiest.  suhjeets  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  tin?  public  from  a  chemist's  point  of  view,  hut 
these  are  bundled  here  in  a  haphazard,  careless  fashion 
which  docs  not  give  any  proper  sequence  to  the  fncts,  or 
make  them  stand  out  In  their  true  relation  to  each  other. 
The  look  reads.  In  fact,  as  though  It  were  n  collection  of 
verbatim  notes  taken  nt  lectures  given  by  one  who  had 
prepared  .inly  by  rending  n  number  of  descriptive  articles 
such  as  those  quoted  as  references. 

It  must  be  said  that  this  cnrelessncss  goes  even  leyond 
the  mere  <  <>nsi  ruction  of  the  chapters.  It  is  to  be  found 
In  the  English  used  and  In  the  inaccuracy  of  the  proof- 
rending.  Those  who  write  as  members  of  the  class  of  edu- 
cators, should  ft-  can-fill  to  use  pure,  dear  English.  Her, 
we  read  : 

Tin-  advaliiages  of  tin-  American  system,  now  in  very 
general  Use  in  this  country,  are  lower  <i»list  ruction  cost, 
greatly  lessened  requirement  of  land  for  the  buildings  and 
the  .-as,.  ,,f  washing  the  filter,  which  is  generally  carried 
out  daily  l.j  the  use  of  compressed  air  followed  bv  lilt-rod 
wash  water  forced  up  fr  an  below  and  allowed  to  run  to 

WM-te. 

In  addition  to  this,  certain  substances,  not  all  of  whicb 
are  clearly  understood,  are  necessary  to  control  and  regu- 
late body  processes. 

The  increased  use  of  paint  materials  has  without  doubt 
made,  not  only  for  Improve,)  sanitary  conditions  and  more 
beautiful  surroundings,  but  also  for  eennoniv  on  account 
of  the  protection  fnmi  rot  and  rust  resulting  from  the  nc- 
tlon  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  moisture. 

In  addition,  the  pitfalls  of  "  ns  to"  and  of  split  infi- 
nitives nre  not  avoided. 

It  would  lie  foolish  to  take  space  In  such  a  Joubnai.  to 
point  out  shortcomings  of  this  kind,  were  it  not  that  they 


are  characteristic  of  a  great  deal  of  the  si  moll  tied  science 
writings  nf  today.  Would  it  l.e  too  much  to  ask  of  those 
ulMiut  to  publish  mat  let  s  of  this  kind  lo  huve  someone  ac- 
cusiomed  to  criticize  Knglish  pass  upon  their  manuscript? 
Then-  are  some  surprising  statements  in  consequence  «>r 
careless  wording  In  this  little  Look.  We  read  that  nitrogen 
is  used  (!)  as  "a  diluent  for  the  more  active  oxygen  .if 
the  air,"  and  again,  that  -one  of  the  uses  (!)  of  nitrogen 
In  the  air  Is  to  dilute  the  more  active  oxygen."  Presum- 
ably, this  should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  tlrst  chapter 
of  Genesis.  Again,  cellulose  Is  "  named  from  the  plant 
cells  of  which  it  is  made,"  and  finally,  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  lf.V.t  sold  crude  oil  as  an  "external  und 
Internal  medicine,  frequently  being  sold  as  Seneca  oil." 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  Inh.U  Is  not  better.  Its  faults  over- 
shadow its  virtues,  chief  among  which  is  that  of  listing 
numerous  references  which  are  likely  lo  prove  of  Interest 
and  benefit  to  students  beginning  their  study  of  chemistry. 

R.  K.  ROBF. 

Copper  Refining.  ltj  I,aww,su;  Aimiuks,  Consulting  En- 
gineer. iX  -r  .'11  pp.  McGraw-Hill  Hook  <  '<>.,  Inc., 
New  Vork.  l'.--'l.     Price.  Ktf.00. 

Tlx  volume  Is  a  timely  ami  valuable  addition  to  a  library 
on  the  metallurgy  of  copper.  As  the  title  indicates,  the 
text  Is  strictly  limited  to  the  purlticatlon  of  blister  nipper. 
The  thirteen  chapters  discuss  the  following  general  sub- 
jects: metal  losses,  metals  in  process,  tank  resistance,  cur- 
rent density,  cur  ten  l  elllcieiicy,  impurities,  by-products,  fur- 
nace retining.  the  requirements  of  retined  copper,  copjier 
from  secondary  material,  the  power  problem,  elements  of 
design,  and  applications  to  other  fields.  The  discussions 
under  the  general  headings  nre  well  designed,  the  sub- 
divisions being  clearly  stated  and  well  develo|>ed  in  order. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  strong  points  in  the  book  and 
helps  to  make  il  thoroughly  readable  and  easily  grasped. 
The  flow  sheets  of  a  copper  refining  plant,  and  those  deal- 
ing with  the  different  phases  of  the  refining  process  are 
admirably  worked  out  In  clear  detail  and  add  greatly  to 
the  descriptive  matter  which  they  accompany.  The  whole 
work  appears  to  be  well  up-to-date  and  offers  many  sug- 
gestions for  Investigation  of  new  processes  for  Improved 
efficiency  and  for  the  prevention  of  waste.  Very  little 
theory  Is  developed  in  the  tssik.  though  the  results  of 
modern  theories  are  used  wherever  applicable.  One  may 
summarize  the  text  by  saying  that  it  Is  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  modern  copper  retining  practice  together  with  the 
application  "f  I  he  principles  upon  which    the   practice  is 

I  -!'<] 

As  is  common  in  llrst  imprints  of  a  look  there  are  a 
number  of  typographical  errors,  some  rather  glaring,  und 
occasionally  there  is  a  poor  Knglish  sentence.  Only  one 
serious  error  was  noticed  In  applying  principles.  This  is 
in  l  In-  discussion  of  the  order  of  oxidation  of  the  metals 
based  uiH.n  the  beats  of  formation  of  the  oxides.  The 
author  makes  his  comparison  with  molar  heats,  rather 
than  with  equivalents,  and  thus  wrongly  concludes  that 
tin  would  be  oxidized  to  the  dioxide  In  preference  to  zinc. 
Prom  the  iherniochemical  data  given,  however,  zinc  would 
reduce  stannic  oxide  with  I  lie  evolution  of  beat,  and  thus 
would  lie<-ome  oxidized  in  preference  to  tin. 

Since  both  the  series  and  multiple  arrangements  of  the 
electrodes  in  the  tanks  are  In  commercial  use.  the  reviewer 
would  have  welcomed  n  discusglon  of  the  relntlve  efficien- 
cies of  the  two  types  of  connection  under  varying  condi- 
tions. On  the  whole,  the  text  rather  exceeds  one's  expec- 
tations regarding  a  subject  on  which  so  little  had  been 
compiled.  J.  IT.  Raxsom 
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Jurii;   Win  v   li   So.  ■«.   Iik-..   N.w  Vntk 

RECENT  JOURNAL  AKTICLIS 
Aluminum:     I.0..0    in     AlumlniTi    and     AUmincm    Al'ov     Mr. tine. 

Kt.m.LT  J   anderson.    iira.s  won;, I).  v..i.  ir  s,.  «. 

pp,  151.56. 

Aluminum:  Metndo  Oa.ioluuielrlm  p.  r  In  Orter mi  in/ione  drll '  Al- 
lunun.o.  I.  I.OSANA  OIOKN  \|  V  :;|  I  HIMII  A  INIU STIUAI.E 
Kl>  A  M'LICATA.  Vol.  3  IIWI1.  No.  «.  pp.  E3P.1I. 

fatal). >:    l-e   Merani.me  de   I'A.Ucin   IVUMi^Br.     (  II  \|Ai:i.\ON 

CIIIMSE  KT  INDUSTRIE.  V,.:  k  n:-2ii.  No.  !,  ,-j    : -n 
Cement:    Kelaliun    between    Ten.ite    and    fumpr#-»i»»    Strfiitf.h.  af 

Crmrnt    Mortar..     J.    It.    DWVKR.     «  ON.  KI-IE.    Vol     I lIMIi, 

No.  6,  pp.  123.24. 
Cement:  Thr  Relation  of  Carbon  DioOdr  and  Moi.u-rr  to  Ihr  Settin. 

Timr  of  Cement,     s    1.    MEYERS.     CONMC.II     Vol    Is   ■  li'ili. 

No.  i.  1 1».  i:;-m. 

foal:  Thr  (  .,•  of  ttil  in  llr:in-it  'an*,  fi.  ST.  J  FKRKOTT  at.d  S.  I*. 
KINNEY.  COAL  AGE,  Vol.  j#  HMH.  No  4.  pn  1X2.134;  '  HEM- 
K'AI.    AM.    MKTAl.M-Kt.lfAl.    KNt.lN  EERI NO.    Vol     !5    •  i. 

No.  4.  pp  lie-.** 

Coal:  Thr  Scope  ol  Pul.eriied  Con!.     1  .  '..     OI     IV.      !  .>;.-... TS  1  H  >N. 

Vol    5    .pX-S..   No.   2.   pp    62-1  4.  >2. 
Coal:    I.r.   Matierr.   Vote*  IV  de  la   Ho  lille.     AC  Mlt.l.E   DEL.  I  -A  K. 

I  HIMIK  KT  JNDISIItlL.  Vol    «  rllllli.  No.  1.  pp.  SJ.ID. 
foal:  Some  of  thr  Many  Problem,  in  thr  Clean.ne  of  foil.  UiWM.I) 

OTOOLE.    COAL  Af.K.  Vol   2*  1 1121.,  N»    I.  IP.  J-«. 
Colloid..:  In  Relation  to  f  'ar.ltrulion  ir  Surar  Manufacture.    ST'  A  IIT 

M    I  I'M  I.KMORK      i-HKMK  Al.   KNN'.lNFF.RlN'l   AND  VIMNC 

KKVIKW,   Vol.   IJ   .  [".I..  No    IM.  IP.  Slil-ilS. 
Copper:  Pntitlplr.  oi  Lraehin,  and  Prre.piiation  of  fopprr.  HUNK 

A    I, AT. IK     (  ASM  IAN  CHEMI:  IKY  AND  METALLUROY.  Vol.  I 

'  11-11 1  i.   No.    7.   i  P    ;«2.  20S. 
fr.rro.lon:  I.e.  Crro.ion  dl  Err  rt  Ir  ir  Si.pre-.on  par  Ir  tl.rn.aec 

dr   I  Eao.     li,    PARIS      CH4MIE    KT    INI  I  -TKIK.    Vol.    .1  it:21>. 

No.    1,    ii|i.  11.12 

Cotton.r.d:  Cheml.al  I  h»nir*  in  fotlon.rrd  durinu  Heal  and  Storage. 

.It  J  H  N  MAI.OWAN  THE  fOTION  Oil  I'HK.-S.  Vol  4  P..21.. 
No.  I.  1 1.    Ill- 13. 

Ryein«:  A  Study  of  thr  Variation,  in  llrmalinr  Dyeinit.  with  !>  ffrrrnt 
Hrthod.  of  fhrom-  Mordanlinz.  f  Mil,  W.  STAPLES.  TEXTILE 
COI.ORIST.  Vol.  II  il'2ll.  No.  Ill,  pp.  IH.IM;  No.  M2.  pp.  .2  -11. 

II'  nm:  D)r*li;fT  Tr»tin»  in  thr  Tritllr  lndu.tr>.  KHW  WAI.l.Ati: 
iTKRi  K.     i  ANADIAN   l.YKK   AND  'DIOR  fSKK.  Vo'.   I  il'."2!-. 

No  :  pp,  132-:tfi. 

I»7«»«:  Thr  Mrchanical  Vrn.ilaHoi,  o(  D>rho  .....    .'     Y.  HU1KKI.KV 

JO!  RN  AI.  ».-.  I  UK  SCKTKTV  f-l  M!  !S  AND  I'UI.OI'KISTS. 
V.,l    .«  ilttll,  NV  T.  ip  \VtJM 

Eiplurion  Marard   and  it.  Prr.rntio'i.  JuSKTil   I     •  il  \1  "it  V  111,; 

IRON  Af  K,  Vol.  III.    iloi-i.   No    ;t,  pp.  :.•;.:;..;  No.   1.  „,,.  .«.•,  ««. 

t.uolinr:  Problrrr.  of  .','«  or  l.a.ulinr.    Y.  '.V    DK  >.N.     I  KIR'Jl.K  M. 

Vol.  II  il<>21>.  No.  4.  pp.  4U.  t;. 
tirlatln:   I.r.  Propri.l,.  dr  la  tirlalmr.     I     y  -     Sit  U      <  HIMIK  KT 

INDSTKIK,  Vol.  i  11921).  No.  «.  pp.  I42.S». 
t,!a»«.  Thr  Manufarl-jrr  of  f or.!rjrt!uj-al  l .la.,  in  thr  I  oilrd  .Stair.. 

K    WARD    III  I.IITSIIS,  .111.     Jlll  PN  -.l    ill     III-    MKIITV  OK 

fit  KM  It  A  I,  INDISIRY.   Vol    10  -IWI,,  No.         ,,,    t.'.:.«.r.:  I 
Heat    L«..r»:    Mioiminn,    Steam    Boilrr    Lo-.r..      KollKKT  JINK. 

TDK   OAS   A  OK,   Vol.   «»   (1-21  I.   No    1.   pp.  7-'.*. 
Heat  Wa.tr:  Stoppinc  Wa.tr.  in  thr  Hoilrr  Plant.     I.OKKN  I.  HKIt- 

PKRD.    SIT.AK.  Vol.  iJ  ill-ill.  No    7.  rP  ' 
Indu. trial  Safety:  The  Unrineer".   Part   In   Inda.trial  Safrty.     f  P 

TOI.MAN.     f'tKMI.  AI.   AND  MKTA  l.l.l'RIill'AI.  KNOINKKKINO. 

voi  «  .isLii.  No  :..  pp.  :ii8-»r.. 

Iron:  Kirctrle  Krdurli.,,.  •(  Iron  Or,..     II    A.  .Ir  KHIKS    fHKMI-  AI, 

AND  MKTAI.I  URCICAL  ENCINEERING.  Vol,  li  |1MI),  No.  5. 
PP.  IHWI. 

Ir  d:    No.e.  an   thr  S„...'.!H    Artion  af   Water  a..   I.rrd.     JOHN  f 

laiO.SH     THF,  ANALYST  Vol,  l(  .1«11.  No,  M4J.  ip.  I7«i-7». 
I  i  all'vr  :   It  rlKr  M  .it.  et-oo.  on  the  W  U»r.-\~tn   Method  of  Tannin 

A -etj.i*.  ti.  W.  SCHUI.TZ.  JOt'RNAL  OI  <\Y,  AMKHIfAN 
I.KATHER  CHEMISTS  AfSOCIATlON.  Vol,  |«  ilf.li,  No,  ;. 
IP.  34!~«7, 


1.1  vr:  The  !V|  «i.!.i.rr  of  thr  l.imr  Indoatry  upon  Nuttr.-  an!  Mrienre 
AIM  111  I  D  Mil  II.  <  DKAU.  AI.  AND  M  KI  AI  I  V  ,■  !'  \1.  KNf  - 
NKKIUNli.   Vol.   24   .1.21..  No    4.  pp.   1  1I-72. 

Metallization:    Lr.   Projrr.  de   la   Metallisation :   Procrde  Srhoop  par 
PaW.rl.alon   de    Metaui   oj    AIILagr.   Fond...     P.  NHOl.AKIOI 
(HIMIK   KT  1NDI  t>TRlK.   Vol,  .   i  R.2 1 1 .   No.  6.  pp.  «11..»4. 

Nilroua  (inn:  The  Kite,  t  «f  the  Pr»«»nee  of  fhlarinr  on  thr  Abwirr- 
tion  of  Nitron.  t;a.e».     H.  W    WKHH      JOURNAL  OF  THF.  S 
Ml  TV  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY.   Vol    10    ilir.lt.   No.   n.  p; 
1S2«-«.'.I 

Palt-i  Oil:  fi.  No„trl  Kn.ploi  dr  ITIuile  de  Pa.rae.  1  l.A'KN!  KP 
l  iMMMKIK  i  HIMIOl  K.   Vol    n    il'.2f.   No.         p.  262. 

Pelrolrum:  The  Colloid  fhrmi.lry  af  Petrolrcm.  FKKD  W  PAi  I.KT!. 
nilMlt'Al.  AND  Mi-TALLI'K.ilfAI.  KNOIVKKIIiMi.  \  „:  ::, 
ll-.'lt.   No.   t.   |p.  Ifj-'J2. 

Pho-ame:   A.-ionr  d.l   K,.«Mr  ..ilia  RirinoleM.a.     ARNOI.DO  Ml   1  I 

arril  a    iT  RZIO.    CIORKALE  DI  CHIMICA  INDUSTRIALS  «P 

APPL1CATA,  Vol    i  I1PS1).  No.  «.  pp.  242-44. 
Pulp:  Ihrni  of  Straw   Pulo.    t  I.AItF.Nt  K  J.  WKST.     I.AI'iJI.  Vol 

2.    IP  21  ..   No.    16.  pp.  aS-M. 
Kubbrr:     I:  .prrimr  ntal    VuLanilation    on    the    Small    Scale.      D  1 

TWI.  S    S    A    Itl-AZIKK      THE  INDIA. RfPHKR  JOfitNA  1.. 

Vol.  f2  I  IPS  It,  No   1.  pp.  ir-17 
Rubber:  Pitrh  ID  ,lr»t arbn-.  t-.d  in  ihr  R.  hi  rr  lneru.tr*.    FRKt-Ed  It 

DANM.Hiil        1   II.    IN!  IA    II'  Itlll.t:    WOl.I.D.    V„>     fl  .1"21 

No.  5.  pp  >.I-2I 

Strrl:  An  Ocrurrrncr  a."  Nilmten  ir.  Iteel.  A  A  IIM  K  THE  IRON 
Huhhrr:   The  Prr.ro.  a  of   4lanicanr.r  in   Ra»    llaMirr  and   the   Or,  :  n 

of   Tacklitr-.,     fi.    IIRI'NNl    it..!   f.    I  KM/./.  jI.A      THE    INI  I  A- 

K»T1:M(  JOI  KNAL.  Vol    «/  HUJIl.  No    tl.  pp.  .Ml. 
HohKrr:  Vahanirat-oit  of  RoFb.r  in  :-ol  and  l.rl  Form.,     H..NRY  1 

Mr.VKNS      THF.  RI'MIKIt  AtiE.  Vol.  9  .D'21..  No.  6.  pp.  2»r,.  2!' 
Starr  h:   TPr  Manufatlure  of  Starch.  (.ItKo.e  and    Ry-Produrt..     li  i'. 

WILLIAMS     CANADIAN  f  HKMISlltY  AND  MET  ALL!  Kf.V.  V. 

4  U!'2t>.  No.  7.  pi>.  1«»5.9«. 

AtiE  Vol.  iok  . t::ii.  N«.  i,  ip.  14. 

Sugar:  Malting  frt.tailine  Dr»tro.,..    <  PP.    V.    0    I'ORST  SUOAH 

Vol.  23  IIS2I).  No.  7.  pp.  S-P.  *«l. 

R    G    TI I.LERV      I.OITSIANA   PLANTER  AND  SSCCAK  MAM 
FAfTt  llhH.  V.:    ff.  ,V.u.  No,  2-1.  pp.  '11-11. 
Suear:   Preliminary   Ht  d:-»  on  Home  F,  mi  ..nd  Ra  l"r.,i  Re.pon.ible 
for  the  Drt.  r  ora  •.  o  ..1  South  Airi  a.  Sucar..    PAH.  A.  VAN   I  Ell 
HIJU    INTERNATIONAL  FCC./  R  jOCRNAL.  Vol.  21    11,.  I  i.  No 
271).  ip.  SEO-24. 

Snrar:  On  Krflninir  Kaa  Surar.  I  o  nmrrcial!.  C.  nir  \  rrrtable  Carkon.. 
SLanr:  The  C.e  of  Vrirrtab!e  De, alorwln*  Carton..     P    S'  IT  TH- 

I... I  LSI  AN  A  PLANTER  AND  SUGAR  MAMT  ACT    1  l.K.     V  .,,1.  i,; 

-  p'2i >.  N...  4.  rr.  .<-7v. 

S.r.r:  Water  f  o  ... -i.tr  Vu..  .  A  NeflaetrJ  Fa  or  in  Pr,ari  nr.;.-  V . - 
IhoeJ.  of  l-titr ,r  A  ..  J.  ..  f  A  PROWNE  L'JI'IS'AMA  PLANTrlR 
AND  81TCAR  XA.Nt'KAfU'KKK.  Vol    C.7  .lti-1,.  1  o  1.  pp.  14^6. 

Sulf.le  I, i.r  or.  1.1  til./a'inn  dr.  Lr».ive*  R  .iluali  .  dt  Fabr.tal.on 
de.  f,!|..:!o-e»  a  Fayier.  H  I1RAIDV.  RKVl'K  tit  NKUALE  DKS 
MATUUIKS  COIjUKANTES  DE  LA  TKI MTUP-E.  LF.  Mill  R  .  - 
S10N  tT  MS   Mlltf.TS.  Vol.  li  I'lf.Jll,  No   StS,  pp.  6'-  ft. 

Tritllr.:  fal-ll.  !•«  Fabr.r.  fl:r  to  for  ii  al  fa  .t..  I-  K  <*  H  - 
LECGR.    AMrPIfN  l.VESTIU  V  KE1  OltTF.It.  V«L  I     1  -1-.  N 

I.  PP. 

Te-.ilc.:  '  ..I.,  or.  .o  Refent  1  jrovr-r.rro  .r,  the  F...r.-t  o.'  Linen 
a-d  Cotton  t.ooi..  M  FOr.T.  JOI  'I  N  Al.  CI  T.  K  S  JL'lETY  OF 
DYFP.S  AND  Ct'LOl  H1STS.  V.I    "7  itt  'li.  No,  f,  pp    I  1.66. 

Te  i  e.:  The  I  .e»  of  Copper  Salt,  in  Tea  ile  Treat  rr  ei:t.  A.  J.  KALI. 
AMI. Uli  a;.    LAMTri  F   REI'l  R-ER.   Vol.  *    .D.l.    No  4. 

II,  21;  No.  ...  pi.  >.  2ti.  F.om  RYER  AND  CALICO  P.  IN  1ER. 
The  I  r.l.er.l.y  and  Re  ear  h.    VERNON  KLILOOO     M  IK    C.C.  \  o! 

44  (1,111,  No.  I3S4.  IP    1 1.-23. 

Varni.h:  Proere.  Ileal  .,,  dan.  la  Fabricatian  dr.  Vcrni.  a  la  Colo- 
plane,  i  ll  (  OlUtiNlKR  t  HIMIK  I  T  INDUSTRIE  Vol  4  .  IV.lt. 
No    -..  i  p.  '.lli-l*. 

V.  am,...-,  in  Food  Sub.tan  e».  THE  CHEMICAL  AOK  1 1  ■>•»  >•<". 1 . 
Vol     I   il-.'.l..  No    IPS.  pp.  fif0-'..2 

Vita;-.  ,..►:  Mrthod.  of  F.tracfpr.  and  Conrenlrat  .i«  Vltamine.  A. 
II.  a-d  f.  I<,..'.h.r  ».th  an  Ao-.aratt.  for  Rrdurinc  MiU,  Fruit 
J  i.v*.  i  :d  '.'.lie.-  FL  id-  to  a  Pon-der  e-Chocl  De.lrurt  an  of  V.tj- 
i-  ;>.  ■  .'  I.  M.  f  I  r  .1.1  IN  .tirPNAI.  OF  RIOI.OCIf  Al.  f!:K  - 
IflTHV  V<»1,        <Mi)i.  No   2  pp.  411-44. 

»«.:-  :  !>  -f.  rt  ot  I  .  •  rial  Wt.lt.  and  Slrr.m  Pollot  on.  f  A 
EMERSON.  ..!<  -Ot  RNAI.  Or  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 
V,  I,  191  .JMM.  Nr.  6.  pp.  KI.7-IH. 
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FIRST-HAND  I'KM  tS   FOR   COOKS   IN   ORIGINAL   PACKAGES    PREV  ,\  1 1 . 1 N  < .    IN    THK   NEW    YORK  MARKET 


INORGANIC  CHEMICALS 

.Vu:ju-I  1 

Acid.    II"".-.   tryst,   bbl.  H..  .13'. 

Hydrochloric,  rum' I,  to.,        lb.  .<ll '  j 

M,  .Iri.xtK-                                  .■>:.  IV 

Nitric.    11"                                 in.  "7'i 

Ph.. •i.hmi.-.       .   tech             lb.  ,13 

Sulfuric,  c.  !■  lb.  .".' 

I'tiMtWr.   ««•'.               .  i "t*  1  -  9* 

OK-um   2"'.        .            t..i.  SS.uO 

Alum     .nimoti..   lamp  lb. 

Alum. ... urn   Sulfate    .  i»..i,-f .     lb.  .03 

A  mm.  uu.m   Carbonate,   pw.l  II. 

Ammt.iu.i7n  C1,:..nde.  itran           ib.  ■.»*«« 

Ammn.ll   Wil.  r.  car)  ■•>••.  Zt-J     Ib.  .08 

Arwiiir.    wl.it.-                              lb.  ."'.'j 

Itariimi,    t  hlo,  ule    ';,7  ,M> 

Nitrate   lb.  •.«»«, 

linryt     ,    white  ton 

Bleaching  |-«d..»  ,,  work-..  1  

H.  M-H.     rtl.I   .      l-bl»  lb.  M 

lirorn  I  r,  •  ,    i   n  .-       .    .                         lb.  .-  7 

CnK-inm   I  hl-.H.t.  .   fu-.-.l              -en  2-  7"> 

Chalk.   prcriuitaud.   light             lb,  .01 

Chin.-.,  t  lay.  irti|...;u.l.  1  -  > 

Corner    fulfil!.-                        100  lh«.  l-Ci'j 

Feid.par                                        •  -  tun  I  M 

FuII.t'j    Earth              .  ....     I  >>-,  1.00 

Iodine,    rc-uhtimed  Ib.  1 

L.a.l  A,. .rat...  white  cry»tnl»  Ib.  Ft 

Nil  rut.-   Ib.  .14 

li  .1  American        ...  100  S».  -Il'i 

White  American  IM  lb-.  ,"!•', 

I.  .m.-    Acetate  Iihj  II  -  2.00 

Lithium    < 'arl.or.aie.                    ..lb.  M.40 

Ma«n«M,lltl    Carl,or.a,te.    tech           it.,  .I'l 

 ton  72.00 

.;,  ii.v  -4«.oo 

).llr.w-                              Ib.  ,30 

Ph»,ter  of  F'fl. r in                  inn  lb*  l  ..mi 

Potanium    Hi.hromate  Ib.  .life 

It. omul,.    imported               ,  Ib.  MH 

Carbonate,   calc.  W1.S5' ,  .       lb.  .OS 

Chlorate.  ,-,    •                 11..  •  ok 

Hydroxide.  f..«-;«2-  lb.  ."I1, 

Iodide,  bulk  lb.  its 

Nitrate  ....                          lb.  ni 

Permanganate.   I     .s    I'       lb.  ».*. 

Si.lt  (V-.,..  b,.lk  25.00 

Silver    Nitrate  .  .11'.. 

Simp.t. ,<:,-.   in   Lav-                       t-.n  U.M 

S.-1*    A-h.   58-;.   liae-i            liillll...  2.10 

Can. tie,   IM  but.  -i 

Sodium    A.  .  tt.tr-  ,  II. 

Hi.  arbonalc                        100  II ...  -' 

Hi.-hn.mi.te.  Ib. 

Chlorate     Ib.  M'j 

C>amd»   Ib.  .20 

Fluoride,  technical   Ib.  •  HMj 

llvi-.-i/ll.'e.    M.I-  1"0  lb-. 

Nitrate.    If,  .  loolh*.  S.SI 

Silicate.   Ib.  .OlS 

Sulfide  Ib.  ,M 

HiaulKte.    powdered  Ib.  i'i 

Stri.ntium    Nitrat  •                        Ib.  12 

Sulfur.    flowei  -                       l'ii.  jI.h.  3.00 

Crude                                Unia  ton  20,00 

Tab-.  American,  white                   I  Oil  IH.00 

I  in    H,.-hl..t,.l-                               Ib.  > 

Oxide   lit.  .40 

Zinc  Chlori.b,  I"    S.  P  I...  ,2S 

Oxide,    hlil-   Ib.  .!•» 

ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 

Acctanilide   Ih.  «.27 

Acid,  Ae.-tie.  4a  p.  c              Mm  lb-.  2  M 

Glacial     In.  lit 

Acttrtealicylk  ........      ,1b,  *  m 

Ren  sale,  U.S. I*..  .  x-tnhi.-ne    lb.  . 

Carlollc,  ery«l.,  UAP.,  dn    lb.  M 

10.  (a  IM.Ih.  tin-  tl 

Citric,  rryotatr,  bbl.             Ib.  ».4S 


Auouat  IH 

I2\ 

"I'.- 

.11* 

.12 

.Hi 
IV  HO 

22  ml 

-0-Si, 
M 

*.o; 

•Oil 
Vi. ', 

•SI.I  l) 

•.<i-'4 

30.1,0 
4.2* 

.2. 

.01 

-V»2'.» 


l.M 
SM 
.12 

n>s 

.011 1 , 
S  ail 
•1.10 
.10 
12.«0 
MR  » 
.M 

1.  Ml 

ll'j 

•  19 

jet 
♦.OH 
.M'a 

.10 

.-....> 

.12 
I2.«0 

2.10 
Jl.aO 

M 

2.2* 
.»* 
O.l.i 
.20 

•  M 
3  SO 

2.  -0 
.••l'j 
.«.« 
.«• 
.12 

:t.nO 
'.«,(  • 

1.-.01 
M 
.10 

,M 
...» 


•  .  j 

2.51 
.!« 

".<;« 

.10 
.21 
■I* 


Au^mt  I 

Ari.l    1 1 '..-ir  I  mi.  ill 

ttv.ll.-.  .  .  v.i  .  bbl-   Ib.  K 
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New  Laboratory 
Equipment 

Freas  Hot  Water  Mixer 

Supplies  a  long  felt  want  for  a  con- 
venient inexpensive  source  of  hot 
water  of  practically  any  temperature 
desired.  Used  already  in  a  number  of 
college  and  university  laboratories 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  One 
mixer  to  every  four  or  eight  laboratory 
students  is  recommended. 

Description 

The  Freas  Hot  Water  Mixer  consists 
of  a  two  piece  copper  casting  with  con- 
sequent large  and  efficient  heat  trans- 
fer. There  is  a  metal  joint  with  no 
packing  or  gaskets.  The  dimensions 
are  12"  long,  J^'thick  and  3)4'  wide. 
The  lower  part  broadens  out  to  accom- 
modate the  pipe  connections,  being 
4>4'  thick.  Each  of  the  tubes  carries 
a  globe  valve.  The  mixer  is  painted 
aluminum  bronze  and  has  an  attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Mi«rr  Mounted  over  Trough. 

Advantages 

The  Freas  Hot  Water  Mixer  is  simple  in  design,  yet  very  effective.  It  is  offered  at  about  one-fifth  the  price 
ordinarily  charged  for  equivalent  apparatus*  The  mixing  is  uniform  and  there  is  no  bumping.  There  is  also 
no  splashing  in  the  sink.  The  water  and  steam  travel  in  parallel  lines  with  a  thin  copper  wall  separating 
them.  This  gives  a  high  heat  transfer,  so  that  when  the  water  and  steam  come  together  they  are  practically 
of  the  same  temperature. 

Price  of  Freas  Hot  Water  Mixer  complete  with  two  globe  valves  and  K"  pipe  connections. . .  .$22.50 


See  our 
Exhibit 

at  At 

SEVENTH 
NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
NewYorkCiry 
S*p«12-17 
1921 
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HEMICAL  STONEWARE 


Figure  No.  185 
FLANGED  RIM  KETTLE.    25  GALLONS 
Made  in  any  Hire  Iron  5  to  100  gallons  rapacity  Uaed 
with  nod.  water  or  oil  bath  for  heating . 


Plgur*  No  254 
ACID  PROOF  TANK  COOLER  OK  CONDENSER 
Mad*  in  moat  any  bore  or  measurement. 


Figure  No  232 

LARCB  SIZE  ONE-PIECE  TANK 
With  ttrengthemn*  rib*     Mad*  In  many  aim  with  outtatl 
or  partition!  as  dc 


Figure  No.  303 
CONICAL  FLANGE  J-WAY  VALVE 
Mad*  with  2- way  and  3- way  key*  and  in  any 
bore  from  •/«'  to  4". 


Wc  do  NOT  depend  upon  a 
glaze,  enamel  or  veneer  to 
make  our  ware  acid-proof. 
IT  IS  IN  THE   BODY  ITSELF. 


Figure  No.  187 
STANDARD  50  GAL.  WOULFPJUG  OR  RECEIVER 
With  connecting  "U"*Beod.    Made  In  any  out  from 
10  to  200  gallon  capacity. 


MAURICE  A.  KNIGHT 

Manufacturer  of 

ACID  PROOF  CHEMICAL  STONEWARE 


EAST  AKRON, 


ACID  BRICK,  SPECIAL  WARE  AND  PIPE 
Office  and  Factory,  Kelly  Avenue 


OHIO 


SEND  FOR  A  COPY  OP  OUR  NEW  AND  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  ON  ACID  PROOF 
CHEMICAL  STONEWARE  MADE  IN  AMERICA  BY  AMERICANS  WHO  KNOW  HOW. 
YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  VISIT  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  SPACE  NO.  721  AT  THE  SEVENTH  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION 
OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES,  8th   COAST   ARTILLERY    ARMORY.    NEW    YORK.    WEEK   OF  SEPTEMBER 
12th.  1*21,  WHERE  WE  WILL  HAVE  A  REPRESENTATIVE  EXHIBIT  OF  OUR  WARE. 
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FISHER  BURNER 


[PATENTS  JAN.  1*1)    JAN.  1*71) 


A  High-temperature  Burner  with 
many  features 


Flame 

The  entire  flame  is  hotter  than  the  tip  of  the  Bunsen 
flame:  replaces  the  blast  lamp:  prolongs  the  life  of 
platinum  ware:  saves  the  chemist's  time. 

Non-Rustable 

The  tube,  the  needle-valve  and  the  tubing  connection 
are  brass,  the  cap  is  pure  nickel  and  the  base  is  white 
metal  alloy.     No  iron  or  steel  is  used. 

Gas  Tight 

Has  an  adjustable  packing  gland  around  the  needle- 
valve;  the  same  construction  as  expensive  valves. 


LL?HCR  BURNER 


Universal 

Can  be  adjusted  to  give  the  maximum  temperature 
with  various  pressures  of  natural,  producer,  water,  gas- 
oline, blau  and  other  gases  except  acetylene. 

By  using  the  extra  cap  supplied,  it  can  also  be  adjusted 
to  give  a  clear  Bunsen  flame  if  desired. 


Price  $1.75 

This  very  low  price  is  possible 
because  it  is  made  in  large 
quantities  in  our  own  shops 
by  means  of  special  jigs,  dies 
and  tools. 


(The  Fisher  Burner  will  be  sent  on  approval.) 


SOBHtlPtft  11KEERIII1S  COMMHY 

' Svery thing  for  the  Laboratory" 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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AMERICAN  VISIT,  SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 


Montreal  Meeting 

Smooth  seas  and  bright  skit's  brought  to  Canada  in  happy 
mood,  the  delegation  of  British  members  of  the  Society  of 
Clicmieal  Industry,  several  days  in  advance  of  the  date  set 
for  the  Annual  Meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Canada  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  During  this 
intervening  period  the  visitors  were  given  their  first  insight 
into  the  generous  hospitality  in  store  for  them,  and  the  time 
passed  pleasantly  with  informal  entertainment  ami  days  upon 
the  golf  courses. 

On  Monday,  August  20,  matters  were  astir  in  the  chemistry 
building  of  McGill  University  and  at  1 1  A.  M.  the  large  lecture 
room  was  filled  to  overflowing.  It  needed  no  student  of 
(Jsychology  to  detect  the  keen  air  of  interest  which  reflected 
the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  all  that  in  this  n>om  were 
assembled  representatives  of  leaders  in  chemistry  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world,  for  beside*  British  anil  Canadians  many 
Americans  were  present,  including  four  past  presidents  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  all  sympathetically  agreed  upon 
a  conference  which  should  prove  not  only  intellectually  stimu- 
lating but  which  should  mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  good 
will  and  mutual  understanding  of  deepest  import  in  modern 
chemical  developments. 

At  this  initial  meeting  Sir  William  Pope  presided  as  re- 
tiring president  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  Follow- 
ing the  usual  precedent,  his  term  of  office  expired  during  the 
meeting,  but  with  the  customary'  grace  of  the  Canadians, 
the  newly  elected  president.  Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  insisted  that  the  past  president  con- 
tinue to  act  in  an  official  capacity  throughout  the  meetings 
in  Canada  and  America.  This  little  instance  is  indicative 
of  the  fine  feeling  which  existed  throughout  the  three  weeks 
which  marked  the  official  visit  of  the  British  chemists.  At 
the  outset  of  the  formal  meeting  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
Province  of  Quebec  was  given  by  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province.  His  words  were 
simple  and  sincere,  but  filled  with  an  inimitable  wit  which 
at  once  gave  an  atmosphere  of  cheeriness  and  good  will.  Pro- 
fessor Watson  Bain  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  president 
of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Chemistry,  spoke  next.  Pro- 
fessor Bain's  sterling  accomplishments  in  university  efforts 
to  promote  industrial  chemistry  and  his  success  in  cooperation 
with  the  efficient  work  of  the  secretary  of  the  Institute,  Mr. 
Harold  J.  Roast,  gave  added  dignity  and  weight  to  the  cordial 
words  of  welcome  which  he  expressed. 

In  reply  to  these  addresses  Sir  William  Pope  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  visitors.  The  applause  which  greeted  his  intro- 
duction was  a  fitting  tribute  from  those  present  to  one  who 
had  done  so  much  in  the  field  of  pure  science,  who  then  had 
thrown  himself  so  whole-heartedly  to  applying  chemistry  to 
war  problems  for  his  country,  and  who  following  the  war  had 
shown  such  masterly  leadership  as  president  of  an  organ- 
ization which  deals  primarily  with  the  applications  of  chem- 
istry. He  typified  a  life  of  well-rounded  development  and 
broad  sympathies,  and  his  achievements  which  gave  him  so 
high  a  place  in  public  esteem  were  added  to  by  the  ability 
which  he  displayed  immediately,  speaking  so  directly  and  with 
such  graceful  diction  in  response  to  the  generous  words  of 
welcome  previously  extended. 

Co  i:\cil  Mf.fti.nt, 

The  re|K>rt  of  the  Council  brought  out  a  number  of  inter- 
esting matters.  To  those  of  us  who  had  been  so  troubled 
about  the  increase  in  dues  in  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
it  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 


dustry had  not  hesitated  twice  on  recent  occasions  to  in- 
crease the  dues.  The  result  has  been  a  year  of  activities 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Society  and  a  small  un- 
expended balance  of  income  shown  on  the  treasurer's  books. 

Another  important  development  shown  by  the  reports  of 
the  Council  is  the  evident  closer  contact  which  is  l>eing  formed 
between  the  Society  and  the  Chemical  Society  of  London, 
especially  as  to  publications.  More  and  more  is  it  being 
realized  that  such  cooperation  will  be  of  the  greatest  mutual 
benefit,  and  these  points  of  contact  are  no  longer  theoretically 
being  discussed,  but  are  actually  Ijeing  developed. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  fine  financial  status  of  the  So- 
ciety was  a  report  concerning  the  bequest  by  Dr.  Rudolph 
Messcl.  One-fifth  of  his  estate  was  l>equeathed  to  the  Society 
subject  to  certain  annuities.  The  executors  have  now  turned 
over  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  £17,000  and  in  a  short  while 
this  amount  is  to  be  increased  by  further  additions  from  the 
estate  amounting  to  £1339.  Plans  for  the  best  method  for 
exjieiiditure  of  the  interest  on  this  Ijequest  are  now  l>eiiig 
formulated.  It  lias  already  been  determined  to  hold  an  an- 
nual Messel  lecture  and  to  confer  a  medal  to  be  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Messel. 

The  Council  unhesitatingly  pronounced  itself  in  favor  of 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  chemical  scientific  and  il- 
luminating glassware. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 

President's  Address 

In  his  presidential  address  Sir  William  Pope  traced  the 
many  activities  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  and 
then  discussed  the  question  of  how  the  chemical  activities 
of  the  war  period  could  l>c  turned  most  effectively  to  the 
development  of  the  greatest  value  in  an  era  of  peace.  While 
recognizing  clearly  the  fundamental  imjjortance  of  the  ac- 
complishments in  the  lalioratory  by  synthetic  organic  chem- 
ists, nevertheless  he  (jointed  out  the  changed  economic  and 
political  conditions  throughout  the  world  to-day  as  a  result 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  whereby  vast  areas  in  tropical  countries 
hitherto  under  the  control  of  the  German  Empire  had  now 
passed,  with  the  responsibility  for  their  development,  into 
the  hands  of  British  scientists.  He  emphasized  the  tremen- 
dous productive  capacity  of  those  tropical  areas  as  a  result 
of  solar  energy  and  called  attention  to  the  density  of  popula- 
tion in  the  temperate  zones  as  compared  with  these  tropical 
countries.  Plainly,  therefore,  present-day  conditions  pointed 
to  the  greater  utilization  of  that  tropical  solar  energy  ami  the 
development  of  organic  material  through  cultivated  crops, 
and  the  transportation  of  these  products  to  the  more  crowded 
regions.  Such  a  course  seemed  a  more  logical  one  for  future 
effort  than  a  close  following  of  the  method  of  the  German 
laboratories  which  must  work  under  such  different  condi- 
tions as  to  future  sources  of  natural  material.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  if  anything  approaching  the  amount  of  scientific 
effort  previously  devoted  to  laboratory  research  in  synthetic 
organic  chemistry  should  be  devoted  to  increasing  the  yield 
of  natural  products  and  biochemical  methods  for  their  manu- 
facture, there  would  Ix-  a  great  gain  to  the  world. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ojiening  day  an  important  conference 
was  held  lietween  the  officers  of  the  parent  Society  and  the 
chairmen,  secretaries,  and  treasurers  of  the  Canadian  and 
the  American  Sections.  This  conference,  which  extended 
over  several  hours,  enabled  a  thorough  discussion  of  many 
questions  of  policy  and  a  careful  mapping  out  of  plans  of 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Society. 
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Technical  Sessions 

The  morning  sessions  of  August  30  and  31  and  the  after- 
noon session  i>f  August  30  wen-  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
jki|»ts  and  to  lively  discussions.    The  following  papers  wen? 

presented: 

Tl'ISDAV,   Al  •••  «  30,    10  A  H 

Ne«d  for  Reform  la  the  Education  of  Chemiats.    Pcor   l.cti  Mn.i.B*. 

The  Problems  Encountered  in  the  Development  of  the  High-Speed  P«p«r 
Machines  at  the  Laurentide  Company's  PUnl  at  Graod'Mere  and  Their 
Solution.    (.'.go.  D.  KiLBKanv. 

Action  of  Thiocysnate  Solution  on  Cellulose.    II  K  Will  KM 

Mortal  Picture  of  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  and  Wood  Operation!  at 
Price  Broi.'  Plant  at  Kenogsmi.  Que.,  and  Explanation-..    A  L.  Dawh. 

3  r.at. 

The  Properties  of  Pure  Hydrogen  Peroxide.    O  XI* am 

Relative  Density  of  Alkali  Amalgams  and  Mercury.    Ja»  R  Withsi.w 

Observetions  on  the  Chemistry  of  Rubber.    (*.,  S  Whitby 

The  Manufacture,  Properties  and  Employment  of  Heat  Intercepting  Glass. 

t'.KU.KKT  AlXKMAK. 

WlIUNKHUAV.   AbOUM  II,    10  AM. 

Ths  Preparation  of  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals.    C  K  K  Mil. 
Briquetting  of  Lignite.    I.icxuih  Thomson 
Pest  and  Its  Preparation  for  the  Market.    BfsMsM  V  Moons: 
Theoretical  Considerationa  on  the  Har greaves  Process.    Pnos.  J  Watson 
Bain. 

The  Activation  of  Carbon.     Pauv  E.  0  R  AaDAr.n 

Knteiitai  NMENT8 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  delightful  luncheons, 
at  which  on  each  occasion  a  prominent  Canadian  citizen  was 
present  as  a  special  guest.  The  luncheon  on  Monday  was 
given  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  and  while  the  mayor  of  Montreal 
was  unable  to  lie  present  because  of  a  conflicting  engagement, 
he  was  ably  represented  by  Dr.  K.  Dul>eau,  who  possesses 
an  unusual  combination  of  titles,  professor  and  alderman. 
Dr.  Dubeau  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  Montreal. 

At  Tuesday's  luncheon  the  guest  of  honor  was  Sir  Fred- 
erick Williams-Taylor,  president  of  the  Hank  of  Montreal, 
who  gave  an  extended  account  of  the  natural  resources  of 
Canada,  pointing  out  the  needs  of  development  in  many 
lines. 

The  Wednesday  luncheon  group  had  as  its  special  guest 
the  eloquent  Jacques  Bureau,  a  memlwr  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  who  expressed  the  determination  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  promote  the  furtherance  of  chemical 
research  as  the  most  certain  means  of  ensuring  Canada's 
future. 

An  automobile  excursion  to  Ste.  Anne's  on  Monday  after- 
noon afforded  opportunity  to  inspect  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings and  the  facilities  for  experimental  work  in  plant  and 
animal  husbandry  at  MacDonald  College.  After  the  tour 
of  inspection  a  delightful  garden  party  was  held. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Society 
took  place  at  the  Engineers'  Club.  The  large  dining  hall  of 
the  Club  was  filled  with  guests,  and  following  the  dinner 
a  large  iuuiiIkt  of  sjx'akcrs  {>aid  eloquent  tribute  to  Canadian 
hospitality,  discussed  questions  of  |x>liey,  and  testified  to  the 
necessity  for  closest  cooperation  between  Anglo-Saxon  chem- 
ists throughout  the  world. 

Mcdill  I'niversity  formally  conferred  the  degree  of  dttctor 
of  laws  upon  Sir  William  Po|ie.  These  ceremonies  were 
carried  out  with  impressive  dignity  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
and  the  great  audience  was  moved  by  the  chaste  address  of 
the  recipient  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honors  conferred 
upon  him. 

As  a  concluding  feature  of  the  session,  a  garden  party  was 
held  on  the  campus  of  McCiill  I'niversity,  at  which  many 
citizens  were  present  and  throughout  which  a  spirit  of  cor- 
diality and  hearty  good  will  showed  clearly  that  the  three 
days  of  close  association  had  brought  about  that  spirit  of 
goodfcllowship  and  mutual  understanding  which  underlay 
the  holding  of  the  general  meeting  within  Canadian  borders. 
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Canadian  Institute  of  Chemistht 
During  a  part  of  Monday  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Chemistry  held  a  business  meeting  of 
that  young  but  vigorous  organization  in  which  Canadian 
chemists  are  now  taking  so  much  interest.  Canadians  have 
the  disposition  to  hold  their  different  opinions  about  subjects 
and  to  express  these  convictions  unhesitatingly.  To  one 
who  does  not  understand  the  Canadian  temperament  it 
would  seem  at  times  as  if  these  tendencies  might  lead  al- 
most to  riots,  but  upon  gaining  a  closer  touch  and  under- 
standing it  is  readily  noticeable  tliat  these  differences  leave 
no  sears  and  are  accepted  as  being  honest  and  earnest  effort.* 
to  contribute  to  the  general  well-being.  Certainly  it  gets 
results.  We  were  informed  that  this  business  meeting  of 
the  Institute  was  typically  Canadian  and  we  are  convinced 
from  the  five-minute  talks  made  at  the  dinner  of  the  Institute 
on  Monday  evening,  at  which  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
a  guest,  that  the  Canadian  Institute  is  growing  steadily 
and  healthily,  that  it  ha«  a  distinct  mission  to  ]>crform  for 
chemistry  in  Canada,  and  that  under  its  present  able  leaders 
it  is  proceeding  steadily  toward  Hint  accomplishment. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Boast  showed  179  active 
members  of  the  Institute,  distributed  as  follows: 

Honorary  Krllow.  1 
IMlows  : 
Av*octatr<i  2." 

Provision  has  now  been  made  for  student  membership. 
Active  steps  will  at  once  be  taken  to  develop  this  new  fea- 
ture of  the  Institute. 

An  employment  bureau  has  been  maintained  by  the 
Institute  and' the  needs  of  its  members  carefully  looked  after. 

Excuisio.ns 

Late  Wednesday  evening  an  extended  series  of  excursions 
was  Itegun.  Thursday  was  devoted  to  visits  to  Graiid'Mcrc 
and  the  industries  at  Shnwinigan  Falls.  On  this  txirtinn  of 
the  trip  the  visitors  were  in  the  care  of  the  Shawinigan  Falls 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  which  continued 
in  unabated  form  the  spirit  of  hospitality  shown  at  Montreal. 
Friday,  September  2,  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  Ottawa  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ottawa  Section,  while  Saturday  and 
Sunday  were  spent  with  the  Toronto  Section  in  visiting  the 
various  point*  of  interest  in  Toronto  and  the  journey  across 
the  I-ake  on  a  very  uneven  keel  to  Niagara  Falls.  Here 
the  visitors  were  met  by  representative  chemist*  of  Niagara 
Falla  and  Buffalo  and  members  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  Governor  Miller  had  expected  to  be  present  to 
extend  a  welcome  to  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  un- 
avoidably absent,  however,  and  as  his  representative  a  most 
hearty  welcome  was  extended  by  General  J.  Leslie  Kincaid, 
Adjutant.  General  of  the  State  of  New  York.  After  inspect- 
ing the  Fulls  and  the  electrical  development*,  the  party  moved 
on  to  Buffalo,  where  a  motor  trip  over  the  city  and  in  the  eve- 
ning a  banquet  at  the  University  Club  were  given.  The  toast- 
master  at  the  banquet  was  Mr.  W.  II.  Watkins  of  the  National 
Aniline  k  Chemical  Co.  Addresses  were  made  by  Geo.  S. 
Buck,  of  Buffalo,  Ur.  David  Wesson,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  Sir  William  Pope,  Dr. 
James  P.  Longstaff,  of  I/>ndon,  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  M.  L.  Davis,  of  Toronto.  Dr.W.  A.  Noyes, 
former  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  Dr. 
John  D.  Wells,  of  Buffalo.  All  of  the  speakers  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  the  closest  possible  relations  between  the 
British  and  Americans. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  the  reading  of  a  telegram 
from  President  Warren  C.  Harding  to  President  Edgar  F. 
Smith  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  (printed  on  page 
873  in  this  issue). 

From  Buffalo  the  excursion  was  continued  to  Syracuse, 


where  the  party  was  met  by  officers  of  the  Solvay  Process 
Company  and  conducted  to  the  plant*  of  tliat  company. 
After  inspecting  these,  luncheon  wa*  tendered  by  the  company 
and  then  the  party  entrained  for  Albany,  from  which  point 
the  night  boat  was  taken  to  New  York  City.  Throughout 
the  entire  trip  the  comfort  of  the  visitors  was  constantly 
looked  after  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Sholes,  representative  of  the 
American  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  Ar- 
riving in  New  York  Wednesday  morning,  the  round  of  activ- 
ities connected  with  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  and  the  National  Exposition  of  Chemical 
Industries  was  begun  by  a  luncheon  tendered  by  the  Joint 
American  Committees  in  the  Butterfly  Room  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel.  Informal  after-luncheon  talks  were  made  by 
a  number  of  those  present,  particular  interest  attaching, 
however,  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  William  H.  Nichols,  not  only 
because  of  his  presence  in  the  dual  capacity  of  past  president 
of  both  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  and  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  but  also  because  of  his  announcement  of 
successful  inauguration  of  the  work  of  nitrogen  fixation  in 
America.    Dr.  Nichols  said  in  part: 

We  welcome  our  visitors  from  overseas  and  over  the  border 
with  all  the  warmth  that  long  association  and  friendly  inter- 
course naturally  produces.  We  congratulate  our  British  friends 
on  the  intelligent  and  wise  manner  in  which  their  government 
has  coo|>cratcd  to  make  the  establishment  of  a  great  dye  in- 
dustry a  certainty.  The  Germans  led  the  way  in  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  government  and  the  industries,  which  made  the 
German  organic  chemical  industry  what  it  became,  and  your 
government  has  shown  in  like  manner  its  determination  to  do 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  make  that  industry ■  vital  both 
in  peace  and  in  war.  so  secure  with  you  that  in  the  future  you 
will  l>e  absolutely  self-contained.  We  over  here  have  strong 
hopes  that  our  Congress  will  give  us  like  assistance,  so  that  the 
great  industries  forced  upon  us  by  the  necessities  of  the  war 
may  continue  and  expand,  and  place  us  here  also  in  the  unassail- 
able position  which  the  talent  and  ingenuity  of  our  chemists, 
and  the  almost  limitless  resources  at  our  command  will  assure. 

Last  night  at  the  dinner  following  the  Council  Meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  next 
to  our  friend  Dr.  Bancroft.  In  the  course  of  our  chat,  he  asked 
me  if  anything  new  in  the  chemical  world  had  come  to  light 
during  the  year.  I  reserved  my  reply  until  now,  knowing  that 
you  also  would  be  interested.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  very 
great  thing  has  been  accomplished.  At  a  meeting  such  as  this, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  discuss  the  importance  to  our 
country  of  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Without  hav- 
ing solved  that  problem,  Germany  would  not  have  gone  into 
the  war.  or  could  have  sustained  herself  six  months  if  she  had. 
I  am  happy  to  announce  that  a  subsidiary  of  the  Allied  Chemical 
&  Dye  Corporation  has  solved  the  problem  for  this  country,  and 
a  plant  has  been  running  for  some  time  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  inventors  and  the  Company.  This  country  can  therefore 
rest  assured  that  this  vital  question  need  give  it  no  further  con- 
cern, except  in  so  far  as  improvements  in  methods  and  engi- 
neering shall  be  the  outcome  of  experience  No  chemical  engineer 
is  satisfied  with  what  he  accomplishes  but  is  always  striving  for 
something  better,  and  of  course  it  would  be  surprising  if  what 
has  been  accomplished  here  should  not  be  improved  upon  very 
greatly.  I  feel  assured,  however,  that  what  we  have  constructed 
here  and  are  now  operating  has  been  better  done  than  anywhere 
else  hitherto.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  it  (fives  me 
to  make  this  announcement  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  years  of 
painstaking  research  engaged  in  by  a  large  staff,  interrupted  as 
it  was  by  the  necessities  of  the  war. 

I  feel  sure  this  announcement  also  gives  pleasure  to  our  visitor* 
from  across  the  sea.  whom  I  know  to  be  big  enough  to  appre- 
ciate good  work  wherever  done. 


This  luncheon  marked  the  fusion  point  of  British,  Cana- 
dian, and  American  chemists.  From  that  point  on,  all 
participated  alike  in  the  various  meetings  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  and  in  the  many  activities  of  Exposition 
Week.  To  return  to  the  figure  used  editorially  a  year  ago,  the 
process  of  rope-making  was  so  complete  that  the  individual 
strands  could  scarcely  be  detected. 

Great  is  the  strength  thereof. 
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From  the  Tower 

The  concentrated  chemical  activities  of  the  three  week*  of 
1921  are  now  history.  True,  this  history  is  of  such  recent 
making  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  proper  perspective  to 
give  correct  values  to  the  several  events  of  this  interesting 
period,  but  certainly  it  is  worth  while,  even  at  this  early 
date,  to  ask  ourselves  frankly,  "What  does  it  all  signify? 
What  will  be  lasting,  what  ephemera]?" 

We  can  only  record  our  share  of  the  answer  by  contrast- 
ing the  feeling  which  almost  overwhelmed  us  with  depression 
in  midsummer  with  that  which  now  buoys  us  with  confi- 
dence. The  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  re- 
jecting the  limited  selective  embargo  feature  of  the  tariff  bill 
was  a  wet  blanket,  we  confess.  It  indicated  an  attitude  of 
indifference,  nay,  almost  of  such  antagonism  to  chemistry 
as  characterized  the  War  Department  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war.  But  the  latter  fight  was  won  and  by  the  tokens 
of  these  last  three  weeks,  Congressional  support  will  finally 
be  won.  The  message  of  President  Harding,  read  at  Buffalo, 
was  the  initial  factor  in  inspiring  confidence.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  fearless  and  thoughtful  address  of  Mr.  Garvan 
at  the  opening  meeting,  and  the  closing  address  of  President 
Smith,  brimming  over  with  purest  patriotism.  The  enthusi- 
astic unanimous  vote  of  the  General  Meeting  on  the  resolu- 
tions urging  favorable  legislation  by  Congress  left  no  doubt 
sis  to  the  opinion  among  chemists  on  this  subject.  Then 
came  the  straightforward  address  of  Senator  Lcnroot,  who 
brought  with  him  constructive  suggestions,  and  that  of 
Congressman  Purnell,  who  urged  greatest  possible  protec- 
tion for  our  dye  industry. 

Intermingled  with  these  events  were  constant  opportu- 
nities to  meet  in  friendly  personal  acquaintance  our  fellow 
c  hemists  from  England  and  from  Canada,  gaining  thus  the 
wider  aspiration  and  the  deeper  determination  ultimately  to 
gain  success.  Lasting  evidence  of  the  close  union  of  those 
who  lately  worked  side  by  side  on  questions  of  war  was  the 
conferring  of  honorary  membership  in  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  upon  Sir  William  Pope  and  M.  Paul  Kestner, 
the  leaders  of  the  organized  forces  of  chemical  industry  in 
England  and  in  France. 

There  was  a  thrill  of  unusual  feeling  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing in  Montreal;  it  showed  itself  in  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  at 
the  New  York  Meeting;  and  it  was  reflected  in  the  outpour- 
ing of  a  deeply  sympathetic  public  during  the  week  of  the 
Exposition.  What  better  sign  of  this  popular  interest  could 
t>e  asked  than  was  furnished  by  the  press  of  the  country, 
which  devoted  so  much  space  to  well-written  accounts 
of  the  proceedings,  together  with  thoughtful  editorial 
discussion. 

There  was  a  notable  assemblage  of  distinguished  person- 
alities at  the  International  Meeting  and  its  full  significance 
and  importance  will  grow  as  the  days  go  by. 

The  divisional  meetings  were  largely  attended,  the  papers 
presented  exceeding  any  previous  meeting.  Discerning  crit- 
icism will  separate  the  sheep  and  the  gnats  on  these  pro- 
grams.   Undoubtedly  there  were  some  goats. 

It  is  interesting  during  the  week  of  a  General  Meeting  to 
watch  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  such  a  gathering 
and  to  try  to  interpret  that  spirit  in  a  few  words.  At 
Chicago  it  was  a  determination  to  maintain  the  unity  and 
solvency  of  the  Society;  at  Rochester  it  was  a  spirit  of  con- 
fidence and  boosting;  at  New  York  it  was  conviction  as  to 
individual  responsibility  for  awakening  the  Nation  to  an 
understanding  of  the  potentialities  of  chemistry,  and  a 
determination  to  meet  that  responsibility. 


Council  Meeting 

Rumford  Hall,  Chemists'  Club,  was  the  gathering  place 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  September  C,  1921,  of  the  largest 
Council  Meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  President 
Edgar  F.  Smith  was  in  the  chair,  and  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen councilors  were  present  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The 
business  of  the  day  consisted  in  large  part  of  matters  concern- 
ing the  internal  policies  of  the  Society,  a  complete  report  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Two  matters  of  national  |M>liey  were  discussed  at  length. 
The  Society's  Committee  on  Patents  and  Related  Legisla- 
tion submitted  a  report  on  the  Stanley  Bill,  S.  1838,  now 
before  Congress.  In  connection  with  the  ensuing  discussion 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed: 

While  the  Council  is  disposed  to  accept  the  views  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Patents,  nevertheless  it  is  felt  that  a  constructive 
suggestion  should  be  made  by  the  Committee  as  to  legislation 
which  would  prevent  the  utilization  of  our  Patent  Office  by- 
foreigners  for  the  suppression  of  the  development  of  industries 
such  as  was  so  clearly  apparent  in  the  organic  chemical  industry 
upon  our  entrance  into  the  war  in  1W17,  The  Committee  is 
therefore  urged  to  consider  this  problem  immediately  und  to 
report  to  the  Committee  on  National  Policies. 

President  Smith  outlined  the  present  legislative  situation 
with  regard  to  the  organic  chemical  industry,  whereupon  it 
was  moved  that  resolutions  urging  the  passage  of  a  limited 
embargo  on  synthetic  organic  chemicals  be  prepare* I  for 
presentation  to  the  General  Meeting  on  the  following  day. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Septemlier 
1922,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
Section  very  graciously  relinquished  its  lien  upon  the  Septem- 
ber 1921  date  to  permit  the  international  gathering  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City.  The  Spring  Meeting  will  l>e  held  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  early  in  April  1922. 

The  Sections  of  Sugar  Chemistry  and  of  Leather  Chemistry 
were  granted  divisional  status.  It  was  voted  to  withdraw 
the  charter  of  the  South  Carolina  Local  Section,  which  has 
not  held  a  meeting  for  several  years. 

The  Secretary  presented  an  ad  interim  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  gave  statistics  regarding  the  paid 
and  unpaid  membership.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Directors 
that  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  year  1921  will  exceed 
the  receipts  by  approximately  $10,01)0. 

The  Committee  on  the  Amendment  to  Article  13  of  the 
Constitution,  allowing  an  increased  pro  rata  apportionment 
to  local  sections,  reported  adversely  in  view  of  the  present 
financial  condition.  The  matter  was  laid  upon  the  table 
until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  president  of  the  Chemists'  Club,  John  E.  Teeple,  pre- 
sented a  suggestion  that  the  Society  take  over  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  now  run  by  the  Club,  or  establish  a  bureau 
to  replace  this  organization.  In  accordance  with  the 
Council  vote,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  H.  P.  Talbot,  Edward  Bartow,  and  A.  C.  Fieldner,  to 
consider  this  question  and  report  at  the  Spring  Meeting. 

Dr.  Smith  told  of  the  work  of  the  Priestley  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, describing  the  Priestley  portrait,  and  outlining 
the  plans  of  the  Committee  to  establish  a  Priestley  Medal 
fund.  Plans  are  also  under  way  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Priestley  home  at  Northumberland,  Pa.,  and  President 
Smith  spoke  feelingly  of  his  wish  that  the  Society  might 
celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  with  a  meeting  at  North- 
umberland in  1925. 

Following  adjournment  the  councilors  took  dinner  at 
the  Chemists'  Club,  as  guests  of  the  New  York  Section. 
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Story  of  the  Week 
General  Mkktino 
About  one  thousand  members  and  guests  had  gathered 
in  the  spacious  gymnasium  of  Columbia  University  for  the 
first  session  of  the  sixty-second  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Soc  iety,  Wednesday  morning,  September  7,  when 
Dr.  John  K.  Teeple,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Section, 
began  his  address  of  welcome.  The  British  and  Canadian 
visitors  arrived  during  the  course  of  the  meeting.  Before 
the  end  of  the  week  the  total  registration  had  reached  1557. 
Dr.  Teeplc's  address  follows,  in  part: 

Address  of  Welcome 

By  John  E.  Teeple 

Twice  each  year,  it  is  the  great  pleasure  of  some  one  of  the 
sixty  sections  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  to  welcome  as 
its  guests  the  members  of  the  other  fifty-nine  sections  assembled 
in  general  meeting.  This  year  it  is  mv  pleasant  duty,  on  behalf 
of  the  New  York  Section,  to  extend  you  this  welcome,  to  offer 
you  the  keys  of  the  city  in  so  far  as  the  keys  may  be  in  our 
possession  or  as  they  may  be  required  in  such  an  open  town 
as  New  York. 

Our  British  friends  sometimes  accuse  us  of  an  undue  use  of 
superlatives.  At  the  risk  of  meriting  this  accusation  let  me  say 
that  this  will  probably  be  the  largest  gathering  of  chemists  that 
has  ever  attended  any  meeting  of  our  Society,  which  Society 
is  the  largest  chemical  organization  in  the  world.  Yet  size  alone 
is  unimportant,  excepting  as  an  index  of  the  interest  in  and  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  wc  hope  that  this  meeting  will  he 
remembered  not  for  its  size  but  for  the  quality  of  the  papers 
read,  the  discussions,  and  for  the  inspiration  received  when  such 
a  body  of  specially  selected  men  gather  to  discuss  their  one 
problem  from  many  points  of  view. 

This  one  problem  that  chemists  have  in  common  is  the  trans- 
formation of  matter,  the  making  over  of  the  resources  of  the 
earth  into  forms  of  matter  suitable  for  the  use  or  the  development 
of  man.  Our  brothers  in  science  and  its  application,  the  physi- 
cists and  the  engineers,  can  do  wonderful  things  in  the  erection 
of  buildings,  bridges,  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  means  of  loco- 
motion and  communication,  but  their  hands  fall  absolutely  to 
their  sides  unless  the  chemists  can  furnish  them  the  materials 
of  construction  necessary,  the  iron,  steels  of  many  kinds,  the 
alloys,  and  the  other  metals  of  various  kinds.  No  one  of  these 
materials  exists  in  nature  in  a  form  suitable  for  their  use.  In 
every  case  wc  must  take  something  that  nature  furnishes  and 
transform  it  by  chemical  processes  into  something  else  which  is 
suitable  for  construction  material. 

The  world  is  only  to-day  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the 
chemist  and  his  work,  and  wc  arc  proud,  very  proud,  to  have  a 
part  in  the  science  and  the  practice  of  chemistry. 

For  untold  generations  man  lived  on  earth  with  no  knowledge 
of  chemical  changes.  He  could  form  matter  and  shape  it  and 
adapt  it,  but  he  could  not  change  it.  He  could  polish  a  flint  or 
carve  a  bone,  but  it  was  still  only  a  flint  or  a  bone.  Great  land- 
marks of  his  progress  in  civilization  stand  out  as  the  points  where 
he  discovered  that  he  could  control  chemical  changes.  When 
he  first  reduced  iron  oxide  to  iron  he  added  an  entirely  new  and 
valuable  raw  material  to  the  world  that  had  never  existed  ln-fore. 
When  he  converted  vegetable  fiber  into  paper,  or  sand  and  soda 
and  lime  into  glass,  he  was  increasing  enormously  his  possi- 
bilities of  development. 

We  are  gradually  mastering  nature.  New  products  arc  now 
coming  so  fast  we  can  scarcely  keep  abreast  even  of  the  records 
of  their  discoveries.  It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  have  a  part 
in  this  work  of  mastery. 


After  responding  to  this  hearty  welcome,  Dr.  fcdgar  P. 
Smith,  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 


introduced  Francis  I*.  (Jarvan,  president  of  the  Chemical 
Foundation,  whose  stirring  address  is  given  in  full  below: 

Chemistry  and  the  State 
By  Francis  P.  Garvan 

"Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  character  and 
rapidity  of  our  national  development  in  all  matters  which  re- 
late to  industry,  agriculture,  public  health  and  the  preserra- 
lion  of  thf  physical  framework  of  our  civilization  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  sound  research  which  is  carried 
on  The  truth  of  this  assertion  lie  comes  even  more  apparent 
when  one  recognizes  the  fact  that  every  modern  nation  stands  ia 
relation  of  industrial  and  commercial  competition  with  other 
nations  and  in  the  measure  in  which  this  is  true,  to  fall  behind 
the  others  in  scientific  development  is  to  precipitate  a  trend 
of  events  which  spells  national  depression  and  disaster.  In 
other  words,  the  price  of 
a  sound,  comprehensive 
national  life  is,  in  these 
times,  widespread  and  in- 
telligent scientific  re- 
search." These  are  the 
words  of  Prof.  Angell,  the 
new  president  of  the  new 
Yale  University.  But 
President  Angell  stopjjed 
halfway. 

Pasteur  thought  it 
through  when  he  said: 
"In  our  century  science  is 
the  soul  of  the  prosperity 
of  nations  and  the  living 
source  of  all  progress. 
Undoubtedly,  the  tiring 
daily  discussions  of  poli- 
tics seem  to  he  our  guide 
—  empty  appearances — 

what  really  leads  us  for-  F,*MCW  P  Otmum 

ward  are  a  few  scientific  discoveries  and  their  application  " 

But  sound  and  comprehensive  scientific  research  and  a  practical 
development  of  the  application  of  the  results  and  discoveries 
of  such  research  is  impossible  in  any  country,  without  an  ap- 
preciative understanding  of  the  truth  of  these  two  quotations  by 
the  peoples  of  that  country',  reflected  in  their  educational  system, 
their  business  development,  their  governmental  guidance  and 
if  necessary,  control  and  supervision. 

These  two  quotations  express,  in  my  opinion,  the  truest 
appreciation  of  the  cause  of  the  war  and  point  out  to  us  its 
chief  lesson.  But  more  than  that,  they  throw  upon  your  shoul- 
ders as  chemists  the  great  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  that 
lesson  is  learned  and  applied  by  your  respective  states. 

Public  Trusts  the  Chemists 

The  reputation  for  honesty  and  disinterested  truthfulno* 
of  the  chemists  of  the  three  nations  joined  here  to-day  is  so 
well  established  and  recognized  that  only  from  your  lips  will 
the  peoples  of  our  different  countries  accept  the  truth  of  these 
propositions. 

Economists  like  Hauscr,  Lord  Moulton  or  Angell  may  thunder 
these  truths.  Historians,  cold  or  imaginative,  like  Balfour, 
Wells,  Irwin  or  Simonds,  may  present  in  startling  form  their 
conclusions  or  prophecies,  but  a  war-weary  world  hesitates  to 
adopt  their  conclusions. 

You  and  you  only  do  they  trust,  and  progress  and  safely 
place  the  heavy  responsibility  upon  you  of  making  chemistry, 
its  aims  and  possibilities,  understood  by  public  schools,  high 
schools,  universities  and  post-graduate  schools,  by  industry 
and  agriculture,  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
municipality,  state  and  nation. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  arc  ninety-nine  per  cent 
right  at  heart  and  appreciative;  so  are  the  people  of  England 
and  of  Canada.  Their  appreciation  of  chemistry  must  no 
longer  be  defined  in  the  terminology  of  the  propaganda  of  foreign 
hostile  interests  seeking  only  their  destruction. 

Your  work  must  never  again  be  allowed  to  cease  in  the  labora- 
tory- 

The  discovery'  and  its  application  which  to-day  is  only  the 
latest  proof  of  the  truth  of  Pasteur  and  Angcll  occurred  in 
ISoti.  In  that  year,  your  fellow  Englishman,  William  Henry 
Perkin,  aged  eighteen,  while  engaged  in  scientific  research  in 
a  laboratory  in  London,  having  for  its  object  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  quinine,  obtained  a  muddy  dark  precipitate  which, 
washed  in  alcohol,  proved  to  be  the  dye  we  call  mauve. 

This  discovery,  with  its  principles,  lias  been  the  basis  for  all 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  coal-tar  industry  and  prac- 
tically of  all  organic  chemistry. 

His  efforts  met  English  industries  without  understanding; 
met  a  public  and  a  government  without  appreciation,  and  fellow 
chemists  without  a  realization  of  the  responsibilities  of  direct- 
ing and  enlightening  English  thought. 

The  German  Hofmann  put  the  discovery  in  his  bag  and  took 
it  back  to  Germany.  Almost  instantly,  he.  and  he  typifies  his 
chemical  successors,  was  able  to  make  German  industry,  Ger- 
man universities  and  the  German  government  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  contents  of  that  bag. 

A  Triple  Alliance 

Immediate  success  led  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  an  ever- 
closer  alliance  of  science  and  industry,  and  an  ever-closer  alli- 
ance between  science,  industry  and  the  militaristic  state.  This 
triple  alliance  changed  Germany  from  an  agricultural  nation 
into  the  second  industrial  nation  of  the  world,  but  in  that  change, 
it  brought  about  a  succession  of  periods  of  over-production, 
each  one  in  turn  overcome  by  greater  consolidation,  by  ever- 
increasing  corruption  in  methods  of  bribery,  espionage,  dumping, 
et  cetera,  and  by  ever-intensified  state  aid  and  direction. 

In  1914,  we  find  the  German  people  demanding  the  control 
of  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  find  their  hearts  corrupted 
by  the  methods  which  they  had  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  to 
overcome  their  successive  periods  of  over-production.  We 
find  them  swollen  with  pride  at  their  successes  and  ready  to 
inspire  or  acquiesce  in  the  hazard  of  battle.  This  triple  alli- 
ance of  industry,  science  and  the  militaristic  state — and  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  each  was  equally  guilty— con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  quicker  and  cheaper  to  attempt  to 
gain  this  end  by  victory  on  the  field  of  battle,  rather  than  to 
find  increased  markets  for  a  surplus  production  by  further 
intensified  methods  of  peaceful  penetration. 

The  same  chemical  research  with  its  well-served  industry 
had  in  turn  well  served  the  militaristic  state.  As  chemical 
progress  indexed  commercial  progress,  so  explosives  had  kept 
pace  with  dyes  and  pharmaceuticals,  the  ammunition  factories 
of  her  peaceful  penetration  were  the  arsenals  of  her  munitions 
preparation. 

In  the  fall  of  1913,  the  chemical  application  of  Perkin  s  dis- 
covery was  able  to  notify  the  war  lord  that  Germany  was 
ready;  that  she  controlled  95  per  cent  of  the  organic  chemistry 
of  the  world  upon  which  industry  and  the  production  of  ex- 
plosives were  dependent;  that  she  had  crushed  out  every  in- 
cipient effort  toward  the  development  of  the  Perkin  discoveries 
by  every  other  nation  and  was  able  to  deal  the  dependent  in- 
dustries of  those  nations  tremendous  blows,  and  that  now 
by  the  final  triumph  in  the  development  of  the  Haber  process 
of  making  nitrates  from  the  air,  her  agricultural  production 
and  munition  production  were  safe  from  the  menace  of  any 
blockade. 

You  know  the  rest. 


All  this  German  chemists  accomplished  not  alone  in  their 
laboratories  but  in  the  forum  of  public  opinion.  They  had 
educated  and  molded  thought  in  Germany  until  every  man 
of  whatever  rank,  in  or  out  of  industry,  education  or  govern- 
mental service,  realized  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  his 
life  and  in  the  life  of  his  country. 

World's  Wealth  Increased 

They  knew  that  the  alliance  of  science  and  industry  had 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  world  a  thousand-fold  in  the  past 
hundred  years. 

They  knew  that  it  was  the  life-blood  of  industry;  they  knew 
it  was  the  safety  of  their  state  and  the  only  sure  foundation 
upon  which  to  base  the  hope  of  the  health  of  their  children  and 
their  children's  children,  and  they  had  impressed  upon  the 
world  the  discouraging  and  withering  idea  that  the  Germans 
and  the  Germans  alone  were  mentally  equipped  to  lead  in  this 
great  age  of  chemistry  - 

You  may  answer  me  that  I  reproach  you  with  results  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen,  but  I  tell  you  that  for  three  years 
I  have  been  reading  the  records  and  the  correspondence  and 
the  private  papers  of  German  chemists,  German  business  men 
and  German  Imperial  representatives,  and  I  have  been  forced 
to  realize  that  every  result  had  been  foreseen,  realized,  appreciated 
and  worked  for  by  every  chemist  in  the  German  nation. 

Just  one  or  two  instances:  Prior  to  1908,  German  patent 
laws  contained  the  so-called  working  clause,  by  which  your 
inventions,  if  patented  in  Germany,  must  be  worked  there 
within  a  certain  period  of  time  or  they  were  thrown  open  to 
the  German  manufacturers  and  developers.  Agitation  was 
rife  in  this  country  that  we  should  protect  our  future  in  like 
manner. 

But  by  1908  Germany  had  decided  that  she  had  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  science  that  she  no  longer  needed  that  clause  to  pro- 
tect herself  and  that  if  enacted  by  the  United  States  it  would 
threaten  her  control  of  organic  chemistry  in  the  world  and  de- 
stroy the  purposes  upon  which  she  was  bent. 

The  president  of  the  Bayer  Chemical  Company,  at  that  time 
the  head  representative  of  this  march  for  world  control  in 
America,  although  on  paper  an  American  citizen,  acting  under 
instructions  from  the  consolidated  government  and  chemical 
industries  of  Berlin,  went  to  Commissioner  Moore  at  the  Patent 
Office  in  Washington.  It  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  Wash- 
ington's hot  summers.  With  fulsome  praise  of  his  outstanding 
position  in  the  patent  world  and  the  great  inventive  genius 
of  this  country  needing  protection,  he  reproached  him  for  not 
representing  the  United  States  at  the  International  Patent 
Conference  about  to  be  held  in  Stockholm.  Mr.  Moore  re- 
sponded that  the  unenlightened  Congress  had  not  given  him 
any  funds  with  which  to  go.  Mr.  Moore  then  went  on  his  vacation 
Mr.  Muehling,  the  predecessor  of  Schweitzer  and  Metz  as  the 
American  voice  of  Germany's  chemical  interests,  went  to  Robert 
Bacon,  then  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  drew  the  picture  of  the 
United  States  unrepresented  at  that  great  Conference,  pointed 
out  to  him  that  he  had  a  fund  which  he  could  apply  to  any 
purpose  which  he  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
in  its  foreign  relations,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Moore  was 
recalled  from  his  vacation  and  sent  abroad;  but  with  him  went 
a  letter  to  the  German  chemists,  telling  them  that  the  American 
representative  of  the  German  dream  had  done  his  part  and  that 
they  must  now  do  theirs. 

The  German  Patents 

The  result  was  that  Moore  was  induced  to  go  from  Stock- 
holm to  Berlin,  where  he  was  feted  and  dined  by  the  Kaiser 
himself  and  returned  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  1909  with  Ger- 
many, by  which  Germany  was  released  from  ever  working  her 
chemical  patents  in  this  country  and  by  which  the  last  hope  of 
development  of  organic  chemistry  in  this  country  was  crushed. 
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No  more  loyal  Americans  ever  lived  than  Robert  Bacon  and 
Commissioner  Moore,  but  they  were  unconscious  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  German  chemists,  the  handmaidens  of  the  Ger- 
man dream  of  world  control.  And  you  were  to  blame,  because 
you  had  not  instructed  your  government  officials  up  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  importance  of  chemistry  and  its  guidance  and 
protection  by  the  state. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  four  billion  dollars  of  annual 
industry  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  our  physicians  and 
hospitals,  were  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  German  Emperor 
as  exercised  through  six  importing  firms  and  about  four  mere 
assembling  plants.  At  the  Kaiser's  nod  he  summoned  their 
assistance. 

Listen!    April  25,  1915,  Boy-Kd  writes  to  Albert: 
Very  Honorable  Privy  Counsellor: 

Today's  World  prints  the  enclosed  short  article  on  the  alleged 
erection  of  dye  factories  in  New  Jersey  by  Germans.  In  case 
you  are  not  able  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  an  undertaking 
of  this  kind,  I  am  requesting  you  to  indicate  to  whose  attention 
I  could  call  the  matter. 

With  greetings,  etc., 

(Signed)  Boy-Ed 

Albert  answers,  April  28,  1915: 

With  reRard  to  dyes.  I  got  in  touch  with  local  experts  in  order 
to  determine  what  truth  there  is  in  the  news.  According  to  my 
knowledge  of  things,  the  matter  is  a  fake,  inasmuch  as  our 
factories  have  bound  themselves  orally  and  by  word  of  honor 
to  do  nothing  in  the  present  situation  which  might  help  the 
United  States. 

As  a  result,  Bernstorff  was  able  to  cable  his  country  that 
they  had  in  their  possession  the  weapon  by  which  four  million 
men  in  this  country  could  be  instantly  thrown  out  of  work,  as 
an  argument  why  America  should  attempt  to  force  England  to 
lift  the  blockade. 

Drl-g  Supply  Cl-t  Off 

As  a  result,  the  German  government  did  issue  an  order, 
only  to  be  met  by  a  final  realization  of  your  own  intrinsic  ability. 
As  a  result,  Germany  was  able  to  shut  off  as  a  further  threat 
the  supply  of  salvarsan  and  luminal  from  this  country,  which 
in  her  heartlessness  she  did.  leaving  thousands  of  epileptics 
and  ten  million  syphilitics  without  any  relief  from  the  ravages 
of  that  plague  and  consequently  menacing  the  other  ninety 
millions  of  our  people. 

I  could  go  on  pointing  out  the  results,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

But  why  dwell  upon  the  errors  of  yesterday? 

The  situation  is  as  acute  to-day  as  it  was  in  1908,  in  1910, 
in  1914.  or  in  1916  and  1917. 

Yes,  the  war  is  over,  but  the  situation  is  the  same 

This  was  an  industrial  war,  brought  on  by  industrial  Ger- 
many in  her  lust-mad  haste  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Industrial  Germany,  in  her  arrogance  and  pride,  preferred 
the  formidable  hazard  of  battle  to  the  progressive  and  sure 
infiltration  which  within  ten  or  twenty  years  might  well  have 
given  her  the  world  domination  she  sought  from  complacent 
and  unthinking  people. 

Her  ambitions  are  the  same  to  day  as  they  were  in  1914. 
Her  methods  are  the  same  in  peace  and  war. 

Through  the  most  extraordinary  coalition  of  Science,  Industry 
and  Government  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Germany  in  the 
past  leaped  leagues  ahead  of  rival  nations,  and  as  she  ran  she 
found  means  to  clog  the  feet  of  her  competitors. 

Rapidly  recovering  from  the  debilitation  of  war  losses,  Ger- 
many is  once  more  driving  ahead  in  this  special  and  all-im- 
portant field.  Once  more  she  plans  to  deceive  her  rivals  as 
to  the  importance  of  this  special  key  industry  of  chemical  pro- 
duction.   Again  she  tries  to  clog  the  feet  of  competitors. 

Once  more  she  sends  her  spies  and  agents  to  this  country 
and  reinspires  Germans,  camouflaged  as  Americans,  to  poison 
the  well  from  which  America  should  draw  her  full  strength 
for  peace  or  war.    Can  that  be  done  successfully  here  and  in 


England  and  France,  Germany  will  be  a  menace  to  world  peace 
within  a  decade. 

It  is  our  people,  our  statesmen,  she  seeks  to  lull  and  benumb. 
Let  her  gain  her  end  and  she  will  have  developed  within  ten 
years,  from  her  experience  in  the  Great  War  and  through  the 
of  her  doctors  of  chemical  research,  through  her  i 
and  closely  welded  chemical  industry  under 
protection,  from  her  intensified  alliance  of  Science.  Industry 
and  Government,  peace  weapons  and  war  weapons  of 
unforeseeable. 

A  Mighty  Weapon 


We  have  in  our  grasp  to-day  the  means  to  make  the  United 
States  forever  independent  in  peace  and  war.  In  our  grasp 
are  the  essentials  for  the  control  of  disease,  for  the  vast  in- 
crease of  food  production,  for  the  immense  development  of 
domestic  and  foreign  industries,  for  secure  national  defense. 
We  have  universities  ready  to  supply  us  with  the  personnel  to 
put  us  in  the  forefront  in  this  chemical  age. 

Arc  we  so  unconcerned,  so  dully  perceptionless,  so  stupidly 
asleep  that  we  will  permit  German  intrigue  to  stifle  this  price- 
less acquisition,  which  has  cost  us  millions  of  dollars  and  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  of  our  war  casualties? 

Do  we  think  that  we  are  at  peace  because  our  Government 
has  formulated  a  set  of  words  declaring  that  peace  exists,  and 
because  our  President  has  put  his  signature  to  the  document? 
Fatal  assumption! 

With  the  German  people,  dominated  by  their  ineradicable 
mania  of  superiority,  the  war  has  passed  into  another  stage 
merely.    But  it  is  the  same  war,  waged  with  new  weapons. 

All  the  defeats  and  punishment  suffered  by  Germany  from 
1914  to  1918  were  invaluable  discipline  and  experience  for 
continuing  the  indecisive  struggle. 

Germany  was  not  conquered.  She  was  merely  stopped, 
thrown  back  for  a  time.  She  did  not  experience  the  agonies 
of  invasion.  Her  people  did  not  groan  under  the  horrors  that 
fell  upon  Belgium,  France,  Rumania  and  Russia.  Never 
forget  that  the  German  people  greeted  the  baffled  German 
armies  as  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  salute  the  legions 
of  victorious  Caesar.  The  retiring  hordes,  flowing  back  into 
the  Fatherland,  were  garlanded  with  flowers.  The  incidents  of 
roadway  and  city  square  as  the  gray-green  warriors  fell  back 
before  the  menace  of  Foch,  Haig,  and  Pershing  cry  with  shouting 
tongues  to  thoughtful  men.  A  subdued  people,  a  people  con- 
scious of  defeat,  do  not  crown  their  unsuccessful  legionaries 
with  laurel  and  jasmine. 

Their  attitude  shouts  aloud  the  set  purpose  of  the  German 
mind  to  begin  anew,  patiently,  devotedly,  in  the  silence  of  their 
laboratories  their  task  of  dominating  a  world  so  ridiculously- 
inferior  to  themselves. 

If  this  were  mere  speculation,  I  would  waste  neither  your 
time  nor  my  own;  but  my  assertions  arc  buttressed  by  timbers 
of  hard  fact. 

In  Germany  to  day  industrial  reorganization  for  world  domi- 
nation first  in  the  peaceful  arts  and  then  in  war  is  proceeding 
mightily  under  the  sympathetic  eye  and  fostering  care  of  a 
government  which  differs  in  no  important  particular,  so  far 
as  the  world  outside  of  Germany  is  concerned,  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  German  purpose  stands 
forth  as  clearly  as  a  mountain  in  the  sunlight:  First,  recon- 
quer in  industry  and  commerce,  then  we  Germans  will 

Their  secret  documents  prove  it.    The  heart  of  the 
that  comes  out  of  Germany  proves  it.    They  prove  it  out  of 
their  own  mouths. 

Moles  in  the  darkness,  German  agents  in  America  are  once 
more  plotting  against  our  security,  our  prosperity  and  against 
the  health  of  our  very  children.  The  German  design  to  render 
the  United  States  impotent  is  being  prosecuted  to-day  with  more 
marked  the  intrigue  of  von  Bernstorff, 
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Dr.  Albert  and  Hugo  Schweitzer  in  the  years  before  we  entered 
the  war. 

A  Tims  op  Dangkk 

The  times  arc  too  tense  with  danger  for  passive  tactics.  On 
one  side  we  have  the  same  old  crowd  of  German  agents  mas- 
querading as  good  Americans.  On  another  side  we  perceive 
American  citizens  supporting  the  German  intrigues.  In  Con- 
gress we  hear  and  stand  aghast  at  the  ignorant  and  malicious 
outbursts  of  certain  legislators,  unmindful  of  their  country's 
welfare.  Folly  drips  from  their  mouths.  Stupid  suspicion 
of  the  motives  of  honest  men  and  appalling  ignorance  of  the 
times  mark  their  astounding  incapacity.  There  are  some  who, 
like  Jacob  of  old,  have  set  themselves  to  steal  the  birthright 
of  chemical  independence  from  the  American  nation.  They 
may  disguise  for  a  time  the  hairy  hands  of  the  German  dye 
monopoly  that  controls  them,  but  in  the  end  the  people  will 
know  them  for  what  they  arc. 

Their  voices  are  the  voices  of  elected  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  the  American  Congress,  but  the  hands  that  manipu- 
late them  are  the  hands  of  the  German  Dye  Trust,  the  most 
powerful  monopoly  ever  formed  by  man,  the  Intcrcsscn  Gcmein- 
schaft,  the  "I.  G." 

Joseph  Frederick  Naumann,  German  economist,  editor,  and 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  in  the  most  successful  and  probably 
the  ablest  book  that  has  appeared  in  Germany  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  "Central  Europe,"  frankly  admits  this  charge. 

The  war  (he  says)  was  really  only  a  continuation  of  our  pre- 
vious life  with  other  tools  but  based  on  the  same  methods.  In 
this,  indeed,  lies  the  secret  of  success  •  *  *  if  our  opponents  like 
to  label  this  intrinsic  connection  between  war  and  peace  "German 
militarism,"  we  can  only  regard  this  as  reasonable,  for  Prussian 
military  discipline  influences  us  all  in  actual  fact,  from  the  cap- 
tain of  industry  to  the  maker  of  earthworks.  •  •  *  Happen  what 
will,  the  German  spirit  has  received  its  baptism  of  fire;  the 
national  genius  was  and  is  a  reality.  Both  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  outside  world  we  have  shown  ourselves  as  in  essence  a  single 
unit.  Now  it  is  our  concern  to  carry  through  to  its  goal  this 
e ssenttal  German  character,  proved  in  the  most  sinister  of  wars. 
This  will  and  must  be  set  on  foot  directly  peace  is  concluded 

And  a  little  further  along: 

We  shall  enjoy  our  golden  age  as  other  conquering  nations  in 
other  ages  and  with  other  abilities  and  excellence  have  done  be- 
fore us.  Our  epoch  dawns  when  English  capitalism  has  reached 
and  overstepped  its  highest  point,  and  we  have  been  educated 
for  this  epoch  by  Frederick  II,  Kant.  Scharnhorst,  Siemens. 
Krupp,  Bismarck.  Bebel,  Legien,  Kirdorf  and  Ballin.  Our 
dead  have  fallen  on  the  field  for  the  sake  of  our  fatherland, 
Germany,  foremost  in  the  world. 

Because  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  my  service  to  the 
United  States  gave  me  a  most  effective  perspective  of  the  Ger- 
man purpose  of  advancing  German  power  while  weakening 
American  strength,  I  am  driven  to  speak  out.  With  the  hope 
that  this  truth  will  stick  fast  in  the  national  consciousness, 
I  have  the  temerity  to  awake  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  urge 
you  to  do  your  part  toward  awakening  the  American  people 
before  it  is  too  late. 

If,  in  the  reaction  of  war  and  in  the  general  distaste  for  dis- 
cussing matters  pertaining  to  war,  we  permit  ourselves  again 
to  be  lulled  and  numbed  by  German  propaganda;  if  we  look 
on  indifferently  while  a  few  demagogs  in  Congress  and  a  few 
shortsighted,  selfish  men  in  business  life  play  the  German  game ; 
if  we  allow  Germany  to  stifle  an  American  industry  that  would 
within  a  very  few  years  make  the  United  States  absolutely  safe, 
then,  I  say,  it  will  have  been  through  your  neglect  and  temerity 
and  failure  to  realize  that  it  is  your  responsibility  not  only  to 
search  the  truth,  but  to  preach  it. 

A  Gkkatkr  Responsibility 

Your  responsibUity  to-day  is  the  same  as  it  was  during  all 
these  years  of  neglect,  only  intensified  as  it  must  be  by  your 
consciousness  of  the  results  of  that  neglect. 


You  alone  in  your  town  or  village  can  sec  to  it  that  these 
truths  art  realized  by  public  school  and  high  school;  you  alone 
in  your  state  can  see  to  it  that  these  truths  are  realized  by  uni- 
versities and  state  legislators  in  control  of  education. 

You  alone  can  sec  to  it  that  in  the  National  Government, 
your  representatives  in  Patent  OfGce,  in  Bureau  of  Education, 
in  State  Department  and  in  Congress  are  kept  abreast  with 
your  development  and  needs,  that  every  insidious  attack  is  ex- 
posed and  refuted. 

You  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  school 
heads,  our  great  editors,  our  government  officials,  both  adminis- 
trative and  legislative,  have  been  educated  in  what  one  of  your 
English  compatriots  has  called  "Museums  of  Ancient  Learn- 
ing" and  that  the  war  has  for  the  first  time  and  but  partially, 
opened  their  minds  to  a  realization  of  the  scientific  progress 
of  the  last  century  and  its  true  relation  to  national  progress. 

Are  you  awake?  I  do  not  think  so,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few.  You  have  listened  without  apparent  protest,  contenting 
yourselves  with  resolutions  and  telegrams,  both  good,  but  not 
sufficient  to  controvert  the  German  lie  that  there  was  a  "Dye 
Monopoly"  in  this  country,  or  that  such  a  monopoly  would 
result  from  the  enactment  of  a  selective  embargo,  when  you 
knew  that  the  development  of  a  dye  industry  is  synonymous 
with  the  development  of  education  in  organic  chemistry  and 
that  no  monopoly  in  education  is  possible  without  the  compul- 
sory partnership  of  industry,  university  and  government,  such 
as  exists  in  Germany.  (A  monopoly  which  never  worries  those 
tools  of  German  propaganda.) 

You  knew  that  Senator  Frelinghuyscn  spoke  the  truth  whan 
he  pledged  his  honor  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  there  were 
already  forty-six  independent  dye  concerns  in  his  own  stale, 
and  the  Senators  from  this  Empire  State,  when  they  find  their 
voice,  can  stand  up  and  say  that  there  arc  twenty-nine  more  here. 

Not  a  "Dy8  Fight" 

I  say  you  have  heard  it  called  a  "dye  fight,"  when  you  knew 
it  was  a  fight  of  organic  chemistry;  when  you  knew  that  "dyes 
as  dyes"  do  not  in  normal  times  constitute  a  gross  business 
of  more  than  $40,000.1)00  a  year,  not  as  much  as  our  children 
spend  in  toy  balloons,  or  our  five  and  ten  cent  stores  take  in  in  a 
month. 

You  heard  without  audible  resentment  the  German  lie  that 
the  Chemical  Foundation  was  another  monopoly  and  had 
purchased,  for  less  than  their  value,  patents  belonging  to  the 
innocent  men  of  Germany.  You  knew  that  no  stockholder, 
trustee  or  president  ever  has  made  or  ever  can  make  a  penny  out 
of  the  Chemical  Foundation;  that  it  was  formed  to  represent 
the  American  people  in  their  purchase  of  their  freedom  from 
the  clutch  of  the  hands  seeking  to  misuse  the  beneficence  of 
their  laws  to  choke  our  industrial  development,  our  means  of 
defense,  and  our  hope  of  the  preservation  and  conservation 
of  the  health  of  our  manhood  and  womanhood. 

You  know  that  the  U.  S.  Constitution  gave  Congress  power 
to  issue  patents  in  order  to  offer  inducement  to  the  publication 
of  each  successive  discovery  in  science,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
made  the  stepping  stone  for  future  progress,  and  you  know  that 
practically  all  German  patents  were  taken  out  with  the  intent 
to  conceal  and  suppress  advance  in  scientific  information  and 
what  the  Foundation  bought  was  useless,  unless  American  busi- 
ness spent  millions  of  dollars  to  find  out  the  necessary  informa- 
tion which  the  patents  concealed. 

You  knew  that  the  attack  on  the  Foundation  was  a  Ger- 
man attempt  to  diminish  the  usefulness  of  the  organization 
which  they  know  will  never  quit  until  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  land  knows  the  whole  hideous  past  chemical  story 
and  has  a  vision  of  the  wondrous  future  of  chemistry  in  the 
idealistic  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

It  was  only  freedom  from  blackmail  and  the  consequences 
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that  the  Foundation  bought.  All  other  nations  accomplished 
the  same  result  without  any  compensation  to  Germany. 

What  would  they?  Should  the  American  Government 
give  hack  to  the  Germany,  which  in  IBIS  attempted  by  the 
use  of  her  patents  to  throw  four  million  American  citizens 
out  of  work,  in  order  to  blackmail  our  Government,  the  right 
to  do  so  now  for  the  purposes  of  her  peace  time  conquest  of 
the  world's  markets? 

Would  you  have  the  American  Government  hand  back  the 
patents  covering  the  only  weapon  with  which  we  can  fight 
the  dread  scourge  syphilis,  to  the  country  which  once  shut  off 
our  supply  while  we  were  at  peace  with  her,  to  further  her  war- 
time purposes,  without  assurance  greater  than  her  word,  greater 
than  her  scrap  of  paper  assurance,  that  an  attempt  to  use  the 
same  power  would  not  again  be  made  to  accomplish  some  one 
of  her  aims? 

Germany  and  Congress 

Did  it  not  bring  to  your  minds  the  lessons  of  the  war  when 
you  saw  the  importing  representative  of  the  German  "I.  G." 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  flanked  by 
fifteen  of  the  seventeen  Congressmen  who  voted  against  the 
declaration  of  war,  leading  the  cheering  when  the  first  great 
unsuccessful  test  came  as  to  whether  American  chemists  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  catch  up  their  neglect  of  forty  years  and 
atone  for  it  by  leading  this  country  through  the  development 
of  organic  chemistry  into  the  realms  of  intensified  national 

advance  in  the  medical  service  of  humanity?  Do  you  not  feel 
that  the  voices  of  two  German  importing  firms  were  louder  in 
protest  and  more  persistent  in  their  appeal  for  Germany  than 
the  voices  of  your  fifteen  thousand  members  for  America's 
lessons  of  the  war. 

Again  I  repeat,  Herman  A.  Met*  stood  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  that  vote  was  announced  and  shouted  to  a  gal- 
lery of  American  citizens,  "I've  got  you  licked."  And  when 
he  screamed  in  triumph,  he  meant  "I.  the  representative  of 
the  Intcresscn  Gemcinschaft,  the  'I.  G.,'  the  combination  of 
German  government  and  German  chemical  industries;  I've 
licked  the  advice  of  your  General  Pershing;  I've  licked  the 
advice  of  your  Secretary  of  War;  I've  licked  the  advice  of  your 
Secretary  of  Navy;  I've  licked  your  President:  I've  licked  your 
Administration;  I've  licked  your  thirty  million  dollars  investment 
in  your  colleges;  I've  licked  your  chemistry'  in  your  high  schools 
and  your  public  schools;  I've  licked  your  research  institutions 
and  the  future  development  of  medicine  in  America." 

CtlEMXSTRY  IN  THE  COLLEGES 

Motives  of  politicians  arc  questioned,  interests  in  indus- 
tries are  antagonistic,  but  your  heritage,  the  purity  and  spot- 
Iessness  of  your  great  white  plume  insures  you  attention  and 
burdens  you  with  the  responsibility.  Each  in  your  own  com- 
munity must  tell  the  story  of  chemistry  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  Rotary  Clubs,  the  school  boards  and  the  public  and 
high  school  teachers,  the  local  editors,  clergymen,  and  physicians. 
You  can  point  out  how  chemistry  can  serve  each  of  your  local 
industries,  the  agriculture  of  your  community  and  the  public 
health  of  your  city;  and  more  than  all,  you  can  meet  and  refute, 
not  only  the  false  ideas  which  have  been  inculcated  in  the  past  by 
German  propaganda,  but  each  new  lie  which  her  system  puts 
forth.  The  universities  have  already  harkened  to  you.  The 
study  of  man,  his  emotions  and  the  tongues  and  learning  of 
the  dead  past,  last  sanctuaries  of  lost  causes,  are  already  being 
forced  into  their  proportionate  place  in  the  curricula,  and  the 
understanding  by  man  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  his 
relation  to  it  is  being  given  its  proper  importance.  In  this 
country,  during  the  past  year,  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  different  universities  to  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  chemistry.    For  instance,  Yale  has 


appropriated  three  and  one-half  millions  to  build  the  finest 
laboratory  in  the  world,  and  has  also  established  chairs  of  re 
search,  whose  occupants  will  be  free  from  the  labor  of  teaching 
Harvard  and  Princeton  are  about  to  follow  suit;  Cornell  has 
appropriated  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  so  it  is  right  straight 
across  the  country.  I  need  only  mention  that  great  research 
institutions  are  springing  up,  such  as  the  endowment  in  Lcland 
Stanford,  for  research  studies  in  the  chemistry  of  foods,  and  a 
great,  as  yet  unnamed,  philanthropist  is  establishing  a  wonderful 
institution  to  insure  in  this  country  the  proper  research  into  the 
chemistry  of  plant  life.  This  phase  of  the  situation  is  most 
encouraging. 

But  most  of  our  representatives  in  the  executive  and  legis 
lative  branches  of  our  states  and  of  our  nation  arc  graduate 
of  universities  of  the  past,  and  their  experience,  as  my  expe- 
rience, with  chemistry  and  science  in  general,  is  as  yet  a  closed 
Ixmk  to  them,  and  it  is  for  you  to  supply  to  them  the  true  in- 
formation, to  enable  them  not  only  to  safeguard  our  progress 
by  encouraging  and  fostering  legislation,  but  also  to  prevent 
them  from  being  influenced  by  information  at  the  hands  of 
your  enemies. 

To  Eliminate  War 

You  can  tell  them  and  they  will  believe  you,  at  least  99  out 
of  1(K>,  for  they  arc  honest  men,  that  your  science  is  the  life 
blood  of  industry,  eliminating  waste  and  purifying  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil,  of  the  mine  and  of  the  factory.  You  can  tell 
them  that  there  has  come  into  the  world  a  realization  that  the 
empirical  system  of  medicine  has  reached  its  limit,  and  that 
chemistry  is  ready  to  join  hands  with  medicine  and  physics, 
in  eliminating  the  waste  of  disease  and  in  intensifying  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  our  people,  and  then  you  can  talk  to  them  about 
war. 

They  will  not  believe  the  imagination  of  a  Wells  or  the  prophecy 
of  Will  Irwin,  but  you  know  and  can  tell  them  that  with  twenty 
years  of  progress,  if  progress  there  is  to  be,  by  great  and  small 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  study  and  development  of  chemistry, 
tear  will  be  unthinkable. 

The  thrilling  picture  painted  by  Wells  of  the  appalling  de- 
structive persistency  of  radioactive  elements  and  of  the  awful 
hopelessness  of  defense  against  such  forces,  is  as  definitely 
prophetic  as  Jules  Verne's  vision  of  the  submarine  or  Rudyard 
Kipling's  description  of  the  swooping  flight  of  the  night  mail 
flyer  from  London  to  Quebec.  Inspiration  of  men  of  letter* 
raised  high  above  the  weights  of  fear  and  superstition  and 
dull  habits  that  clog  trammeled  imagination  lifts  them  to  re- 
gions where  they  are  fired  by  whispers  of  hidden  things 

The  creative  chemist  to-day  is  their  blood  brother  in  urwp 
pcasablc  imaginative  effort.  The  world  of  his  dreams  is  the 
scarcely  touched  sources  of  natural  force,  and  the  goal  of  achieve- 
ment to  which  he  has  set  his  face  as  he  toils  against  the  heart- 
breaking road  that  all  must  tread  who  dream  of  benefiting 
the  race,  is  the  absolute  mastery  of  man  over  nature.  Wittingly 
they  weave  their  webs  and  wittingly  they  set  the  snare  that  will 
some  day  catch  the  sun.  as  Wells  puts  it. 

Our  research  chemists  know  as  certainly  as  they  compre- 
hend the  relationship  of  the  molecules  they  take  apart  and  put 
together,  that  human  beings  will  not  cease  fighting  each  other 
and  killing  each  other  until  the  game  is  made  too  frightful  for 
imagination  to  contemplate. 

Ancient  Pacifists 

They  do  not  believe  that  war  can  be  stricken  from  the  Ii<.t 
of  man's  evil  practices  by  appeals  to  his  better  nature  or  by 
reasoning  with  his  intellect.  For  men  have  been  slaying  each 
other  from  anger  or  self-interest  since  the  time  when  the  first 
hairy  males  hated  the  animal  scent  of  each  other,  or  coveted 
each  others*  females,  or  quarreled  to  a  deadly  finish  over  the 
raw  flesh  of  a  mammoth  trapped  in  asphalt  bogs.    Even  in 
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that  remote  time,  there  must  have  been  a  few  gentle  souls, 
among  the  very  old;  among  the  few  that  had  caught  a  gleam 
of  the  glory  of  life,  who  pleaded  in  strange,  guttural  eager- 
ness for  milder  and  more  tolerant  ways.  Such  doubtless  were 
clubbed  to  death  by  their  incensed  sons,  or  driven  from  the 
fire  to  perish  in  exile.  The  clucking  first  men  peace  advocates 
of  20,000  years  ago,  scarce  daring  to  raise  rude  gutturals  of 
protest  against  the  murder  and  rapine  done  by  their  brute- 
like sons,  were  few  and  fearful  creatures  wc  surmise;  but  their 
kind  has  increased  marvelously  since  mankind  has  learned 
through  suffering  of  his  own  making  to  think  more  clearly 
than  the  brutes  around  him,  and  to-day  there  are  millions  of 
protectants  against  war  where  one  dared  to  speak  out  a  few 
centuries  ago.  The  idea  that  war  is  a  crime  instead  of  a  glorious 
sport  has  taken  hold  of  peoples  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
experience  and  their  intelligence. 

The  comprehension  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  appalling  wastage 
of  the  toil  of  generations,  that  it  is  altogether  brutalizing  without 
a  single  compensatory  side,  is  surely  penetrating  our  thick 
minds.  Bitter  experience  that  the  wastage  and  destruction 
of  war  is  not  confined  to  a  period  of  warring  but  that  they  persist 
through  miserable  after-years,  is  getting  home  to  our  understand- 
ing. The  vast  majority  of  human  beings  alive  to-day  would 
give  thanks  to  the  variously  named  Supreme  Being,  if  they  could 
but  know  that  the  legalized,  wholesale  murder  called  war  was 
done  for,  finished.  Wc  are  perfectly  sure  that  this  is  so.  Why, 
then,  does  not  man  end  it  once  and  for  all?  Why,  knowing  the 
better,  does  he  continue  to  practice  the  worse  in  double  guilt? 

Perhaps  we  find  an  answer  to  this  speculation  in  the  tracery 
of  the  development  of  the  peace  idea.  Put  it  squarely;  peace 
advocates  have  multiplied  and  the  peace  idea  has  spread  in 
singular  relationship  to  the  killing,  searing,  burning,  mangling, 
poisoning,  mass-destroying  development  of  war  weapons.  As 
warfare  has  slowly  grown  more  terrible,  so  men  have  turned 
slowly  but  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  to  peace  hopes  and 
peace  plans. 

Chkmistrv  and  War 

As  struggles  between  nations  became  more  destructive,  not 
only  in  actual  warfare  but  in  the  paralyzing  blows  delivered 
to  peace-time  industry,  more  and  more  came  to  kneel  at  the 
altar  of  peace.  When  war  science  learned  how  to  destroy 
thousands  at  a  stroke,  to  ruin  whole  cities  in  the  space  of  a 
breath  drawn  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  peace  seemed  more 
and  more  desirable. 

As  the  researchers  in  the  sciences  contributed  in  ever-in- 
creasing frightfulness  to  the  power  and  long  distance  appli- 
cation of  war  weapons,  destroying  all  the  romance  of  industrial 
combat  and  nullifying  individual  courage,  men  began  to  see 
increasing  merit  in  the  dreams  of  those  who  would  abolish  war 
utterly  and  who  would  police  the  evil  doers  of  the  earth  as  such 
arc  policed  in  our  cities. 

When  the  creative  chemist  showed  military  commanders 
how  an  opposing  host  could  be  stricken  from  life  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  laid  horribly  in  death  by  a  vapor  as  noiseless  as  the 
pinions  of  Azrael;  how  life  could  be  expelled  from  great  cities 
by  a  death  dew  of  acids  sprinkled  from  invisible  airplanes,  peace 
became  a  boon  to  be  prayed  for  in  utter  sincerity.  Hypocrisy 
smiling  at  gunpowder  blanched  before  phosgene  gas. 

Peace  is  much  more  popular  now  that  men  know  how  to 
destroy  each  other  with  cotton  in  the  form  of  nitrocellulose 
drawn  from  the  air,  than  when  they  abolished  each  other  with 
cellulose  in  the  form  of  a  club, 

1  do  not  say  that  the  spread  of  education  and  gradual  re- 
finement of  the  spiritual  side  of  man  has  not  played  a  part 
in  the  growth  of  the  ideal,  or  that  the  operation  of  pure  reason 
has  not  contributed  to  the  vitality  of  the  desire. 

I  do  maintain  with  history  at  my  back  that  successive  in- 
ventions of  horribly  destructive  weapons  and  successive  demon- 


strations of  the  magnified  and  unpreventable  ruin  and  misery* 
wrought  by  one  new  weapon  after  another,  have  been  successive 
shocks  to  man's  long-time  notions  about  the  indispensability 
of  war. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  said  that  war  could  not  be  prevented. 
Then  he  began  to  say  that  it  was  disagreeable  on  the  whole, 
that  it  ought  to  be  prevented.  Now  he  is  beginning  to  see 
that  it  is  so  frightful  that  it  must  be  prevented. 

Until  a  day  in  April  six  years  ago  his  dislike  for  war  was 
never  so  intense  as  to  make  him  pause  to  think  deliberately 
before  he  plunged  into  it.  Until  April  1015.  his  fears  for  his 
personal  safely  and  for  the  safety  of  those  he  left  at  home  was 
never  so  overpowering  as  to  make  him  say,  "I  dare  not  begin." 
Great  guns  and  high  explosives  were  terrihle  weapons  but 
familiar  ones.    He  knew  something  about  them. 

Fighring  was  a  scries  of  such  small  dangers,  limited,  instan- 
taneous, each  complete  in  itself,  with  no  continuing  or  over- 
hanging peril.  Moreover,  his  own  tremors  were  eased  by  the 
assurance  that  his  loved  ones  were  not  in  the  same  danger  that 
he  risked.  His  home  was  secure.  He  had  something  to  go  back 
to 

In  other  words,  the  element  of  safety  in  all  wars  previous 
to  the  great  war  closed  in  November  1018,  safety  not  only 
of  combatant  forces  relatively,  but  of  civilian  populations 
actually,  was  large  enough  to  reinforce  the  self-interest  which 
prompted  him  to  go  to  war  in  the  first  place.  Always  that 
self-interest,  that  determination  to  get  by  force  what  he  had 
been  unable  to  win  in  peaceful  competition,  overcame  the 
constantly  growing  suggestion  that  war  was  a  foolish,  stupid 
business,  entirely  unworthy  of  his  experience  and  his  intelli- 
gence. He  got  hard  knocks  for  several  thousand  years  but 
these  scarcely  jarred  his  imagination. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  fighting  with  understandable  weapons, 
hurting  his  enemies  with  these  familiar  weapons  or  getting 
hurt  by  them.  There  was  nothing  mysterious  about  it,  nothing 
to  daunt  his  imagination,  stun  all  thought,  fdl  the  soul  with 
dread  or  unthinkable  disaster. 

New  Machines  of  War 

As  rapidly  as  his  enemies  found  a  new  weapon  he  matched 
the  invention  with  a  similar  one  of  his  own  or  a  better  one. 
David's  sling  was  the  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  club  of 
the  giant  of  Gath.  The  blunderbuss  was  the  answer  to  the 
cross-liow,  even  as  the  arbalest  had  overmatched  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  longbow.  As  time  went  on  the  long-barreled 
rifle  answered  the  blunderbuss,  the  highpowcr  magazine  rifle 
answered  the  muzzle  loader,  and  the  machine  gun  took  up  the 
challenge  of  the  magazine  rifle. 

Cannon  that  carry  a  high  explosive  shell  seventy-five  miles 
replied  to  the  crude  ordnance  that  was  the  last  word  in  the 
gunnery  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  Nitroglycerin  and 
TNT  displaced  gunpowder.  The  superdreadnaught  of  steel 
crowded  from  the  sea  the  wooden  frigate.  Steadily  warfare 
became  more  perilous,  more  unendurable,  more  impressive  to 
imagination,  but  until  the  past  few  years,  whatever  its  killing 
improvements,  the  sight  and  use  of  man-killing  tools  did  not 
inspire  us  with  horror. 

Old-fashioned  war  weapons  could  be  felt  and  seen  and  heard. 
They  did  not  drop  death  upon  us  from  four  miles  overhead  or 
steal  upon  us  to  rob  us  of  life  while  we  slept.  They  did  not 
freight  the  wind  with  danger.  When  they  struck  us  or  burst 
near  us,  that  was  the  end  of  the  blow  or  of  the  explosion.  They 
did  not  turn  corners  to  search  us  out  with  lung-scaring  poison 
or  sink  treacherously  into  holes  and  bide  their  time  for  days 
and  weeks  to  set  fire  to  our  lungs  or  blind  us.  They  were  not 
invisible,  inaudible.  They  were  of  the  known  world,  changed 
a  good  deal  from  what  our  greatgrandfathers  and  their  great- 
grandfathers knew,  but  still  recognizable  as  the  traditional 
tools  of  war. 
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Thu  Crbativk  Chemist's  Task 

Then  the  creative  chemist,  taking  a  big  step  forward  and 
making  more  intelligent  use  of  atomic  force,  introduced  into 
warfare  weapons  that  could  not  be  seen  or  heard,  that  impressed 
ordinary  imagination  as  things  not  of  this  earth  at  all  but  of  the 
pit  itself. 

He  showed  armies  how  to  use  poison  gas  to  kill  each  other 
and  more  often  to  blind  or  burn  or  stupefy  each  other.  He 
introduced  poison  into  the  winds  of  the  heavens  and  cunningly 
employed  the  winds  to  sweep  destruction  across  wide  areas. 
This  new  method  of  making  war  was  the  biggest  jar  ever  suffered 
by  our  tradition-clinging  minds.  It  was  a  method  which  struck 
at  the  mind  in  assaulting  the  body.  Terror  unfathomable  was 
locked  in  it. 

Inheritors  of  subconscious  fears  two  hundred  centuries  old, 
curious  weaknesses  of  the  spirit  that  two  hundred  centuries  have 
not  been  able  altogether  to  eradicate.  Kear  of  the  dark,  fear 
of  the  unknown,  man  stood  appalled  by  this  new  weapon  which 
worked  frightful  casualties  without  betraying  itself  by  form  or 
shape  or  color,  without  making  a  sound  personal  to  itself. 

It  made  him  think  of  the  future  when  the  inept,  unhappy 
gas  contrivances  would  be  so  perfected,  simplified,  concentrated 
and  increased  in  number  and  in  destructive  power,  as  to  make 
the  gas  weapons  of  the  Great  War  as  clumsy  by  comparison 
as  were  the  smooth-bore  rifles  of  the  Revolutionary  War  compared 
with  the  latest  Thompson  gun. 

These  things  hit  at  the  heart  of  imagination,  surveying  what 
creative  chemistry  has  already  done  in  war  in  its  first  few  ex- 
perimental steps.  We  stand  bock  impressed  as  never  before  in 
the  whole  history  of  war  tools.  We  arc  bound  by  sheer  intelli- 
gence to  comprehend  that  chemical  science  "has  only  begun  to 
fight."  It  has  learned  how  to  utilize,  not  very  skilfully,  a  few 
gases.  It  has  not  done  anything  beyond  small-scale  experiment- 
ing with  radioactive  forces.  But  the  lessons  of  the  Great  War 
were  a  tremendous  impulse  to  the  research  chemist. 

The  creative  chemist  is  searching  out  among  rare  elements, 
such  as  radium,  arguments  against  warfare  that  can  no  more 
be  refuted  than  pigmy  man  can  oppose  the  tornado  or  the  earth- 
quake or  contend  with  Vesuvius.  The  strange  stuff  that  illumi- 
nates the  dials  of  our  watches  may  be  the  very  medium  that  will 
eventually  produce  the  resistless  force  that  will  make  fighting 
intolerable. 

Chemists  are  seeking  through  forces  as  yet  imperfectly  com- 
prehended to  turn  man  toward  sanity.  They  are  aiming  at  his 
imagination.  Who  will  dare  say  they  are  pursuing  a  fruitless 
quest  after  the  experience  of  the  Great  War  which  began  as  a 
war  of  great  steel  projectiles  and  ended  as  a  war  of  invisible 
energy 1 

Hard-headed  military  men,  usually  slow  toe  onvincc  that 
weapons  other  than  the  traditional  arms  of  their  service  must 
be  learned  and  relied  upon,  join  nowadays  with  chemists  in  an 
appeal  to  the  public  understanding  which  is  little  short  of  the 
striking  appeal  made  by  the  imaginative  story  of  Mr.  Wells, 
for  they  realize  that  chemistry  is  merely  on  the  brink  of  great 
things,  and  none  sec  so  clearly  as  they  that  chemistry  aims  to 
abolish  war  by  making  it  desperately  perilous  to  great  nations  as 
well  as  small;  to  governments  as  well  as  to  the  led  peoples; 
to  vainglorious  politicians  as  well  as  to  the  obedient  servants  in 

Wars  of  thb  Kuturb 

Gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  that  the 
Perkin  discoveries  of  1856  and  their  profane  application  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  precipitated  the  trend  of  events 
which  spelled  our  late  great  disaster,  and  the  disaster  will  recur 
again  in  some  other  form,  unless  we  learn  and  preach  the  great 
lesson  to  be  learned  therefrom. 

There  is  one  incident  which  to  my  mind  illustrates  every 


phase  of  the  disconnected  thought  which  I  have  so  poorly  ex- 
pressed to  you.  In  1906,  Sir  William  Henry  Perkin,  after 
Kngland  had  knighted  him  for  the  discovery,  the  application 
of  which  she  had  so  sadly  neglected  and  out  of  which  her  enemy 
was  even  then  forging  the  weapons  of  her  attempted  destruction, 
came  to  this  country  to  be  present  at  our  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  discovery.  Medals,  banquets,  and 
honorary  degrees  were  presented  to  him,  and  in  response  he  said : 

You  have  been  so  good  to  honor  me  by  having  this  jubilee 
in  remembrance  of  the  part  I  have  taken  in  connection  with 
this  coal-tar  industry,  and  while  I  am  thankful  that  I  had  to 
do  with  its  foundation  and  early  development,  yet  I  feel  that 
the  part  I  have  taken  is  indeed  small  when  compared  with 
the  lahors  of  the  army  of  scientific  men  and  others.hoth  inside 
and  outside  the  color  works,  who  have  advanced  it  to  the  present 
condition. 

However,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  all  the  gen- 
eral and  kindly  expressions  of  feeling  you  arc  manifesting,  and 
I  thank  you  very  heartily.  But.  what  have  I  that  I  have  not 
received?  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  me  to  hoast.  I  can  only 
say  in  reference  to  the  successes  that  have  attended  my  efforts 
"Not  unto  me,  O  Lord,  not  unto  me,  but  unto  Thy  great  name 
be  all  the  praise." 

On  that  occasion— the  shame  of  it  as  we  look  back  on  it 
now-  the  representative  of  the  development  of  America's  grasp 
of  this  discovery'  who  addressed  Dr.  Perkin  and  presented  the 
testimonials  which  brought  forth  the  answer  I  have  quoted, 
was  Dr.  Hugo  Schweitzer,  a  chemist,  scientist  and  researcher, 
a  German  spy.  secret  service  number  963.192.637,  head  of  the 
German  Secret  Service  in  America,  head  of  the  system  by  which 
every  effort  to  develop  the  organic  chemical  industry  in  this 
country  was  crushed  out,  head  of  the  system  of  dye  salesmen 
by  which  every  fact  and  circumstance  of  the  four  million  dollars 
a  year  American  dependent  industries  was  reported  to  Berlin, 
carded  and  charted  there,  taken  into  the  great  industrial  es- 
tablishment at  Grosser  Uchterfeld.  outside  of  Berlin,  and  there 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  competing  German  industry;  the  in- 
ventor of  the  idea  of  the  purchase  of  the  New  York  Evenint  Mail 
to  corrupt  our  information;  the  inventor  of  the  idea  of  the  German 
Publication  Society,  formed  to  publish,  for  our  delectation, 
the  literature  of  German  Kultur;  head  of  the  Chemical  Exchange, 
by  which  all  available  phenol  supply  in  America  was  turned 
away  or  made  inaccessible  to  the  Allies. 

Dr.  Albert,  in  praising  him.  said: 

The  breadth  of  highmindedness  with  which  you  at  that  time 
(meaning  the  beginning  of  the  war)  immediately  entered  into 
the  plan,  has  borne  fruit  as  follows:  One  and  a  half  million 
pounds  of  carbolic  acid  have  been  kept  ffom  the  Allies.  Out 
of  this  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  carbolic  acid,  four  and 
one-half  million  pounds  of  picric. acid  can  be  produced. 

This  tremendous  quantity  of  explosive  stuffs  has  been  with- 
held from  the  Allies  by  your  contract.  In  order  to  give  one 
an  idea  of  thus  enormous  quantity,  the  following  figures  arc 
of  interest:  Four  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  equals 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  explosives.  A 
railroad  freight  car  is  loaded  with  twenty  tons  of  explosives, 
the  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  would,  therefore, 
fill  one  hundred  and  twelve  railway  cars.  A  freight  train  with 
explosives  consists  chiefly  of  forty  freight  cars,  so  that  the 
four  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  explosives  would 
fill  three  railroad  trains  with  forty  cars  each. 

Now  one  should  picture  to  himself  what  a  military  coup 
would  be  accomplished  by  an  army  leadei  if  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  destroying  three  railroad  trains  of  forty  cars,  contain- 
ing four  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  explosives.  Of  still  greater 
and  more  beneficial  effect  is  the  support  which  you  have  afforded 
to  the  purchase  of  bromine.  We  have  a  well-founded  hope 
that  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  buy  up  the  total  production 
of  the  country. 

Bromine,  together  with  chloral,  is  used  in  making  nitric 
gases,  which  are  of  such  great  importance  in  trench  warfare. 
Without  bromine  these  nitric  gases  arc  of  slight  effect:  in  con- 
nection with  bromine,  they  are  of  terrible  effect.  Bromine  is 
produced  only  in  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

This  in  the  neutral  country  of  the  United  States  might  well 
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have  cost  the  war  and  civilization.  Thank  God.  Perkin  died 
before  he  could  see  what  civilization  had  done  with  his  discovery. 

Gentlemen,  personal  responsibility  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
escaped.  Thinking  so  we  may  go  to  our  graves,  but  there  will 
come  forth  from  the  unforeseeable  transmutations  of  destiny 
or  from  the  Divine  will,  some  reaction  of  our  unconsidered 
acts  or  of  our  deliberate  evasion  of  the  moral  law  that  may 
cause  misery  to  a  multitude. 

Two  years  ago  there  leaned  against  a  lamp-post  on  the  Bow- 
ery a  stranger,  with  only  his  landlady's  borrowed  quarter  in 
his  pocket,  only  hate  in  his  heart  and  wrong  thinking  in  his 
head.  To-day,  this  man,  Trotzky,  controls  the  destinies  and 
happiness  of  three  hundred  millions  of  Russian  men,  women 
and  children.  He,  the  mouthpiece  of  false  ideals,  seized  upon 
the  ignorant  and  desperate  masses  in  the  hour  of  their  agony, 
and  has  proved  their  destruction. 

Contrast  his  unwholesome  and  blasphemous  career  with  that 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  who  has  always  seemed  so  human,  so  natural, 
so  close  to  all  of  us.  Her  sweet,  simple,  girlish  figure,  sublime 
in  her  faith,  sustained  in  her  virtue  and  mighty  in  the  power 
of  her  dominant  will  and  the  justice  of  her  cause.  She  has 
been  with  us  now  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  never  more  so 
than  during  this  war  when  she  staunched  the  heart  of  France 
and  led  her  brave  as  of  old.  As  it  is  with  these  two  individuals 
of  humble  origin,  so  it  is  with  the  richest. 

Contrast  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  whom  self-love  and 
ambition  had  crushed  out  all  spirituality,  leading  his  people 
and  forcing  them  on  in  the  conquest  which  has  brought  such 
unspeakable  misery  and  suffering  to  untold  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children.  Contrast  him,  I  say,  with  that  magnificent 
figure,  Cardinal  Mercier,  that  soul  of  resistance  to  injustice  and 
falsehood,  whose  memory  constitutes  a  solace,  stored  up  for  the 
distressed  people  of  all  future  times. 

As  it  is  with  the  lowly  peasant  man  or  woman,  as  it  is  with 
the  emperor  on  his  throne,  or  a  prince  of  the  church,  so  it  is 
with  the  scientist  or  the  researcher.  Contrast  the  influences 
intended  by  Pcrkin,  who  at  the  end  of  his  life  received  his  richly 
earned  honors  with  bowed  head  and  in  humble  voice,  "What 
have  I  that  I  have  not  received?  Not  unto  me,  O  Lord,  not 
unto  me,  but  unto  Thy  great  name  be  all  the  praise." 

A  New  Day  Coming 

Contrast  him,  I  say,  with  Schweitzer,  the  scientist  and  re- 
searcher, representative  of  the  profane  application  of  his  science 
in  peace  and  war,  and  in  the  shadow  of  that  contrast,  and  in  the 
humility  and  in  the  shame  which  we  should  feel,  let  us  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  English  and  American  chemists 
can  meet  again,  with  the  evidence  about  us  of  our  atonement 
for  our  neglect,  evidence  of  permanent  peace  in  all  the  world, 
of  a  higher  and  more  equal  standard  of  living  for  all  our  peoples 
and  of  a  great  marching  forward  in  our  battle  against  disease. 
Until  that  day.  let  no  man  write  his  epitaph. 


Mr.  Garvan's  address  was  frequently  interrupted  by  pro- 
longed applause.  His  audience  was  fully  alive  to  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  statements  made  in  the  characteristic 
vigorous  and  fearless  manner  of  the  speaker.  Here  was  a 
man  not  a  chemist,  who  had  made  a  study  of  the  chemical 
industry  in  America  and  of  foreign  influence  upon  it,  as  it  was 
before  the  war  and  as  it  is  now,  and  he  was  hitting  straight 
from  the  shoulder  with  the  evident  purpose  of  awakening  every 
individual  chemist  to  the  dangers  that  lie  ahead  and  to  the 
need  of  constant  vigilance  and  a  renewed  pledge  that  "America 
First"  shall  remain  the  slogan  of  our  chemical  industries. 

Following  Mr.  Garvan's  address,  the  following  telegram 
from  lYesident  Harding  to  President  Smith  was  read: 


Tnn  Whitu  Hoim.  S«ft.  3.  t»21 

President  Edgar  K.  Smith, 
American  Chemical  Society. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  greetings  to  the  gathering  of  Ameri- 
can, Canadian  and  British  societies  representing  the  chemical 
sciences  and  industries  meeting  on  American  soil.  Probably 
none  of  the  materialistic  sciences  holds  promise  of  so  great  con- 
tributions to  human  welfare  in  the  coming  generation  as  that 
which  your  organization  represents.  The  developments  of  ap- 
plied chemistry  involve  both  a  possibility  of  vastly  increased 
horrors  in  human  conflict,  and  ultimately  inestimable  benefits 
to  a  peaceful  civilization.  Let  us  hope,  that  a  science  so  fraught 
with  either  good  or  vicious  possibilities  may  be  turned,  through 
the  wisdom  of  the  nations,  to  the  benefit  and  advancement  of 
mankind. 

Warren  G.  Harding 


Secretary  Parsons  presented  the  names  of  Sir  William 
J.  PojK',  K.H.E.,  F.R.S.,  president  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  of  Great  Rritain,  and  Dr.  Paul  Kestner,  president 
of  the  Socidt*  de  Chimie  Industrielle  of  France,  for  election 
to  honorary  membership  in  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
These  distinguished  foreign  chemists  had  been  recommended 
for  this  honor  by  a  unanimous  vote  at  the  Council  meeting 
on  the  preceding  day.  They  were  elected  by  a  unanimous 
rising  vote  of  the  assemblage  of  American  chemists. 

Sir  William  J.  I 'ope  was  introduced  to  the  audience  by 
President  Smith.  He  conveyed  M.  Kestner's  regrets  that 
unavoidable  conditions  had  prevented  his  expected  atten- 
dance at  the  meeting  and  thanked  the  members  for  the 
honors  that  had  been  conferred  upon  them. 

Dr.  Smith  also  int  roduced  Professor  R.  F.  Rut  tan  of  Mc- 
Gill  University,  Canada,  and  Prof.  Ernst  Cohen  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht,  Holland,  each  of  whom  made  brief  remarks 
of  appreciation  of  the  welcome  that  had  been  extended  to 
him. 

Secretary  Parsons  announced  that  in  accordance  with 
action  by  the  Council  on  the  previous  flay  the  following 
resolutions  asking  Congress  to  pass  a  limited  selective  em- 
Imrgo  on  synthetic  chemicals  had  been  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Society: 

Believing  in  the  incalculable  peace-time  benefits  which  accrue 
from  the  development  of  the  science  of  organic  chemistry  and  its 
application  in  medicine,  agriculture  and  the  industries  connected 
with  foods,  fuels,  textiles  and  dyes; 

Realizing  the  great  role  that  organic  chemistry  has  played  in 
the  development  of  chemical  warfare,  we  call  the  attention  of 
this  nation  to  the  grave  crisis  which  threatens  our  organic  chemi- 
cal industry. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  strides  made  during  the  past  five 
years  in  the  United  States,  this  important  industry  is  still  centered 
in  Germany.  Other  nations  have  already  sought  to  safeguard 
its  future  in  their  countries  by  appropriate  legislation.  America 
stands  hesitant.  Progress  has  been  checked  and  indeed  the 
very  industry  is  threatened  with  destruction.  Two  agencies 
will  be  determinative  in  averting  this  disaster:  the  approaching 
International  Conference  on  Disarmament  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Resolved,  therefore, 

First,  that  we  urge  upon  the  American  delegates  to  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  most  serious  consideration  of  the  broad 
question  of  chemical  armament  as  affected  by  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  chemical  industries  in  the  several 
nations. 

Second,  that  we  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  including 
in  the  permanent  tariff  bill  a  selective  embargo  for  a  limited 
period  against  importation  of  synthetic  organic  chemicals,  and 
we  express  the  confident  hope  that,  in  view  of  the  important 
bearing  of  such  action  on  economic  development  and  on 
national  defense,  our  representatives,  regardless  of  political 
affiliations,  will  support  this  legislation. 


Before  putting  the  motion  that  these  resolutions  be 
adopted,  Dr.  Smith  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 
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My  life  has  been  spent  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry.  I 
know  nothing  practically  of  its  industrial  applications,  but 
having  had  over  fifty  thousand  students  pass  through  my  hands 
in  the  course  of  forty-five  years,  I  met  many  who  gave  their 
lives  to  our  science.  They  went  forth  from  the  halls  of 
the  University  enthusiastic,  hopeful,  eager  to  build  up  indus- 
tries throughout  the  States.  One.  possessed  of  considerable 
of  this  world's  goods,  undertook  to  establish  a  nitrol»enzene 
industry  in  the  United  States.  He  had  training  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  another  country  where  benzene  and  its 
products  are  common.  The  result  of  his  experiment  was  this, 
that  he  virtually  became  a  pauper.  He  lost  all  that  he  put 
into  his  plant,  and  of  course,  his  enthusiasm  was  very  much 
dampened;  his  ardor  was  gone. 

Again.  I  was  a  witness  years  ago  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
educated  chemists  of  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  have 
glass  works  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  undertake  the  manu- 
facture of  beakers,  distilling  bulbs,  flasks  and  so  forth,  and  they 
gave  us  a  product  that  was  superior  to  anything  that  had  come 
across  the  seas,  but  after  three  years  they  told  us  they  could  not 
continue.  Their  competitors  got  away  under  them  in  price, 
and  so  that  was  closed  up. 

In  other  words,  these  nativc-horn,  enthusiastic,  American 
chemists  felt  that  their  Government  had  not  supported  them, 
and  it  was  quite  natural  that  very  few  of  the  chemists  of  our 
country  were  willing  to  undertake  similar  projects. 

The  late  war  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  fact  lliat  God 
had  not  given  all  the  gray  matter  to  the  people  of  one  nation, 
but  that  there  were  actually  chemists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
who  could  do  what  chemists  in  another  part  of  the  world  did, 
just  as  well  and  better.  So  industries  sprang  up  and  there  was 
a  revival  of  that  spirit  of  trying  to  put  our  country  away  out 
in  the  forefront,  and  youngsters  seeking  an  education  in  chem- 
istry took  part.  The  classes  in  the  universities  and  colleges 
were  crowded  with  young  men  who  hoped  to  become  chemists, 
who  hoped  to  utilize  their  knowledge  in  building  up  the  industries 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  then  a  cold  blast  came.  We  all  feel  it.  You  and  I  who 
arc  not  in  the  dye  industry,  you  and  I  who  are  not  connected 
in  any  way  whatsoever  with  the  industrial  work  of  the  country, 
feel  it;  sister-professions  feel  it.  And  yet  there  arc  those  who 
hesitate  at  this  niununt  to  say  t<>  our  Government.  "You  nuisi 
support  this  dyestuff  industry."  There  are  some  who  seem  to 
be  jealous  of  the  dyestuff  people.  It  is  not  a  dyestuff  matter; 
it  is  a  matter  that  concerns  every'  one  of  us  who  is  a  chemist. 
We  won't  have  a  profession  if  these  efforts  which  have  been  put 
forth  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  are  crushed  to  earth;  it  will 
amount  to  nothing. 

The  chemist  hits  not  been  what  you  might  call  a  highly  re- 
spected member  of  the  community.  You  know  that.  For  years 
we  have  gone  along  the  street,  and  when  we  told  people  we  were 
chemists  they  looked  at  us  askance.  What  sort  of  cranks  are 
you  folks,  anyhow?  But  we  have  reached  a  high  plane,  and  we 
want  to  stay  there.  Our  country  wants  to  stay  there.  Is  there 
an  American-born  chemist  who  is  willing  that  his  country  should 
be  taken  down  from  that  high  plane  to  which  it  has  been  elevated 
in  these  recent  years?    I  am  sure  there  is  not. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  chemists  to  touch  up  our  Congressmen 
and  our  United  States  Senators.  We  have  to  get  close  to  the 
|)coplc.  We  have  to  tell  our  neighbors  what  chemistry  has  done 
for  us,  done  for  them,  because  the  whole  matter  touches  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now,  if  you  approve  of  these  sentiments,  and  if  you  will  here 
pledge  yourselves  anew  to  work,  not  only  for  your  science,  but 
for  your  country,  I  ask  you  to  adopt  these  resolutions. 


The  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 
President  Smith  now  called  ti|x>n  Sir  William  J.  Pope,  whose 
address  is  printed  in  full  herewith : 


Modern  Developments  in  War  Making 

By  Sir  William  J.  Pope 

Every  scientific  man  is  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
that  war,  if  it  cannot  be  abolished,  must  at  least  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Every  scientific  man  lias  become  more  and  more 
convinced,  during  the  last  seven  years,  that  the  future  of  war 
depends  upon  science;  and  practically  every  scientific  man.  at 
least  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  has  had  seven  years  cut  out 
of  his  life  and  out  of  his  activities  in  research  work  by  the  events 
of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  Philosophy  op  War 

Seeing  that  we  arc  in  a  very  strong  position  in  this  matter, 
seeing  that  the  future  operations  of  war  depend  largely  upon  us, 
we  have  a  right  to  complain  that  the  philosophy  of  war  has  been 
very  badly  handled  in  the  past.  We  are,  in  the  first  place, 
accustomed  to  suppose  that  war  exists  only  during  a  state  of 
hostility.  We  arc  accustomed  also  to  associate  with  war  a 
certain  feeling  of  what  is  called  chivalry.  The  idea  associated 
with  chivalry  has  been  handed  down  to  us  for  centuries,  princi- 
pally by  poets,  by  literary  men,  who  have  extolled  war  as  a 

  virtuous  occupation 

in  that  it  gives  scope 
to  the  chivalrous  in- 
stincts of  mankind. 
My  own  belief  is  that 
war  always  has  been, 
as  it  is  now,  a  very 
dirty  business.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that 
occasions  arise  dur- 
ing hostilities  for  the 
perpetration  of  noble 
acts,  but  those  arc 
connected  not  with 
war  but  with  one  of 
the  few  virtues  of 
humanity.  A  mod- 
ern battlefield  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  foul- 
est places  that  one 
Si.  Wiixuam  J  P.r«  can  imaginei  and  i 

think  that  in  connection  with  the  philosophy  of  war  a  very 
bad  service  has  been  done  to  humanity  by  the  universal 
extolling  of  the  chivalry  supposed  to  be  associated  with  warlike 
o|>eration. 

Secondly,  the  conservatism  with  which  the  actual  operations 
of  war  are  regarded  largely  by  military  men  has  again  been  a 
stimulus  to  actual  war.  During  the  war  from  which  wc  have 
so  recently  emerged,  at  any  rate  during  its  early  periods.  I  was 
repeatedly  told  by  military  men  of  very'  high  standing  that  the 
war  was  going  to  be  fought  out  on  the  same  lines  and  by  the 
same  methods  as  were  used  during  the  Boer  war,  and  the  fact 
that  our  military  men  took  that  view  at  the  commencement  of 
this  last  great  conflict  had  the  effect,  I  have  no  doubt, 
of  immensely  prolonging  the  struggle  and  of  very  greatly 
embittering  it. 

The  military  mind  always  resents  anything  that  is  new.  That 
has  been  the  case  throughout  the  whole  of  history.  The  oppo- 
sition to  novelty  in  military  methods  became  accentuated  as 
soon  as  Christianity  became  a  great  political  power,  and  during 
the  middle  ages  there  were  numbers  of  instances  in  which  the 
Vatican  issued  bulls  of  excommunication  against  people  who 
introduced  novelties  in  military  weapons.  Such  a  bull  was 
issued,  for  example,  against  those  who  used  the  arbalest,  the 
machine  for  throwing  big  stones,  against  Christian  troops,  and 
history  lias  always  been  the  same. 


If 
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Furthermore,  it  is  customary  to  suppose  that  war  exists  only 
during  a  period  of  hostilities.  That  has  certainly  not  been  the 
case  during  the  recent  conflict.  The  war  from  which  we  have 
just  emerged  did  not  start  seven  years  ago;  it  started  forty  years 
ago,  and  throughout  that  whole  period  you  in  America  and  wc 
in  England  have  been  fighting  for  the  enemy.  Every  dollar 
which  you  spent  here  on  German  dyes,  every  pound  which  wc 
spent  in  England  upon  German  dyes,  was  a  contribution  towards 
the  military  war  effort,  and  although  wc  may  have  done  this  in 
the  past  in  ignorance,  I  venture  to  think  it  will  be  criminal  if 
you  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  we  British  in  the  future 
buy  German  dyes  which  can  be  made  equally  as  well  here  and 
in  England  as  in  Germany,  and  so  contribute  to  the  German  war 
chest.  In  the  same  way  every  dollar  which  you  spend  on 
American-made  dyes  and  every  pound  which  we  in  England 
spend  on  British-made  dyes  is  so  much  contributed  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  respective  countries  against  a  militarism  which  is 
still  as  alive,  still  as  truculent,  and  still  as  i 


The  Types  of  Military 


I  should  like  to  point  out  in  connection  with  the  philosophy 
of  war  that  a  gTeat  deal  of  misunderstanding  exists  as  to  the 
part  played  by  the  various  types  of  military  arms. 


Public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  grotesquely  ill-informed,  at 
any  rate  in  England.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  way  in 
which  public  opinion  regards  chemical  warfare  in  the  States, 


The  aeroplane  appeared  for  the  first  time.  Chemical  warfare 
made  its  first  appearance,  and  another  arm  which  in  my  opinion 
was  far  more  destructive,  which  contributed  far  more  towards 
the  slaughter  and  general  desolation,  also  made  its  appearance 
for  the  first  time  as  a  serious  weapon.    That  is  the  arm  of  pre- 


It  is  a  little  difficult  for  the  casual  observer  to  i 
the  different  types  of  arms  which  have  been  used  during  the 
recent  conflict  have  been  appreciated  in  such  a  variety  of  ways. 
When  the  aeroplane  first  came  in  it  was  received  practically 
with  applause.  Chemical  warfare  received  universal  execra- 
tion. Preventive  medicine  was  regarded  as  a  very  benevolent 
of  science  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  general 


I  have  a  notion  that  this  divergence  in  opinion  arises  from  the 
old  view  that  war  is  a  chivalrous  pursuit;  that  it  is  in  the  end 
the  highest  form  of  sport.  The  aeroplane  contributes  to  ex- 
citement. Everything  which  can  be  introduced  in  the  sport 
which  increases  the  hazards,  which  gives  the  quarry  the  power 
of  hitting  back  and  perhaps  indeed  of  killing  the  sportsman,  is 
welcomed.  It  ministers  to  the  general  craving  for  excitement, 
and  for  that  reason  aeroplane  warfare  was  welcomed  as  a  very 
fine  thing. 

Chemical  warfare  was  condemned,  condemned  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  as  wc  in  England  condemn  men  who  shoot  tox.es 
or  net  salmon.  Chemical  warfare  destroys  the  sport  for  the 
legitimate  sportsman.  On  the  other  band,  preventive  medicine, 
which  was  universally  acclaimed,  is  a  great  thing  because  it 
acts  as  a  kind  of  super-official  game  keeper.  It  preserves  the 
game  and  so  provides  more  material  for  the  legitimate  operations 
of  the  real  sportsman. 

The  Case  for  Chemical  Warfare 

I  have  no  brief  for  chemical  warfare.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  see  that  chemical  warfare  is  any  worse  than  any  of  the 
other  military  arms,  cither  high  explosives,  heavy  ordnance, 
aeroplane  bombs,  or  preventive  medicine.    There  is  to  my 

been  introduced.  It  was  introduced  by  our  adversaries,  and  the 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  introduced  is  that  they  had 
solemnly  promised  on  the  faith  of  the  Hague  Convention  not 
to  use  it.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  chemical  warfare,  that  chemical  arms  constitute  a 


but  in  Great  Britain,  thi 


ihilr 


>phy  put  be- 


fore the  general  public  in  connection  with  chemical  warfare,  is 
ridiculous.  I  can  illustrate  this  very  well  indeed  by  quoting 
from  a  very  weighty  letter  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times, 
our  first  British  newspaper.  This  letter  was  signed  by  eight 
of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  Great  Britain,  the  eight 
men  who  stand  in  the  highest  official  positions  in  crown  offices 
connected  with  medicine  and  surgery  in  Great  Britain.  The 
letter  urges  that  the  Committee  of  Nations  should  prohibit 
chemical  warfare  and  states  that  the  use  of  gas  is  self-condemned 
for  the  following  reasons:  "It  is  an  uncontrollable  weapon  whose 
effects  cannot  be  limited  to  combatants.  It  is  an  unclean 
weapon,  condemning  its  victims  to  death  by  long-drawn-out 
torture.  It  opens  the  door  to  infinite  possibilities  of  causing 
suffering  and  death,  for  its  future  development  may  well  lead 
to  the  devising  of  an  agent  which  will  blot  out  towns  and  even 
nations." 

If  you  will  keep  that  quotation  in  your  minds  and  allow  me 
to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  facts  connected  with  poison 
gas  and  chemical  warfare  generally,  1  think  you  will  sec  that  the 
letter  states  a  position  of  a  hopelessly  impossible  kind. 

The  fact  is  that  poison  gas  is  far  less  fatal  and  far  less  cruel 
than  any  other  instrument  of  war.  One  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  Germans  during  the  war  was  that  mustard 
gas  is  a  more  efficient  agent  than  any  other  previously  employed 
for  causing  casualties.  The  introduction  of  this  material  led 
to  an  appalling  lengthening  of  the  casualty  lists,  and  the  fact 
that  the  French,  the  Americans,  and  the  British  had  in  sight  an 
overwhelming  production  of  mustard  gas  was  certainly  one  of 
the  great  factors  in  deciding  our  adversaries  to  ask  for  an  armis- 
tice. 

Among  the  total  mustard  gas  casualties,  death  occurred  ill 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  when  death  did  not  casuc, 
complete  recovery  resulted  in  almost  every  case.  In  two  or 
three  per  cent  of  the  casualties,  the  victim  was  left  with  some 
permanent  disability;  in  general,  however,  not  of  a  very'  impor- 
tant kind. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  very  merciful  result, 
and  to  contrast  it  with  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the 
casualties  from  high  explosive  shells,  from  I 
projectiles,  and  with  the  number  of  maimed,  i 
shocked  that  we  see  around  us  every  day. 

Other  materials  of  chemical  warfare  which  were  in  use  at  the 
armistice  did  not  kill  at  all;  they  led  to  certain  lesions,  which 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  were  discharged  permanently 
cured  after  about  six  weeks  at  most  in  hospital. 

The  letter  implies  that  the  ordinary  weapons  of  war  do  not 
affect  noncombatants,  that  the  unclean  weapon  is  the  only  one 
which  condemns  its  victims  to  death  by  long-drawn-out  torture, 
and  asks  that  chemical  warfare  should  be  abolished  on  the  ground 
that,  unlike  other  weapons  of  war,  it  is  capable  of  being  improved. 
Everyone  who  has  watched  the  casualties  passing  from  the  front 
to  the  dressing  stations  recognizes  that  projectile  wounds  arc  far 
more  ghastly  than  the  lesions  caused  by  poison  ga 
who  have  seen  Verdun  and  Ypres  know  what  high 
have  already  done  towards  the  blotting  out  of  towns. 

But  in  order  to  focus  attention  upon  the  argument  which  I 
am  now  trying  to  develop,  I  should  note  that  although  accurate 
data  arc  not  at  the  moment  available,  the  gas  casualties,  the 
due  to  the  employment  of  chemical  agents  in  the 
war,  numbered  several  hundred  thousand  only. 


Preventive  Medicine 

Let  us  turn  from  chemical  warfare,  with  its  comparatively' 
small  casualty-producing  power,  to  the  arm  of  preventive  medi- 
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Every  great  soldier  has  realized  that  an  army  is  limited  in 
size  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  free  from  disease  and  epidemic 
in  the  field.  This  fact,  for  ages  past,  has  kept  the  maximum 
size  of  an  army  down  to  something  of  the  order  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  When  the  resources  of  preventive  medicine 
were  enlisted  and  properly  applied,  the  unit  dimension  for  an 
army  became  a  million  men.  Preventive  medicine  made  it 
possible  to  maintain  twenty  million  men  under  arms  and  ab- 
normally free  from  disease,  and  so  provided  greater  scope  for 
the  killing  activities  of  the  other  powers. 

A  very  competent  observer  gives  fifteen  millions  as  the  number 
of  combatants  who  were  killed  during  hostilities  in  the  recent 
war.  Nine-tenths  of  this  achievement  is  attributable  to  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Further,  the  keeping  of  these  vast  armies 
in  the  field  led  to  the  disorganization  of  all  civilian  activities 
and  to  the  dissemination,  consequently,  of  epidemic  disease  to 
noncombatants.  A  great  part  of  this  death  roll  —a  death  roll 
amounting  possibly  to  twenty  millions,  a  death  roll  which  is 
still  being  added  to — is  to  be  attributed  to  the  operations  of 
this  most  powerful  of  the  newer  military  arms. 

I  merely  quote  this  to  show  that  our  philosophy  of  war  has 
lieen  founded  upon  an  entirely  wrong  basis  up  to  the  present, 
and  that  we  must  enlarge  to  a  very  considerable  extent  our 
conception  of  what  takes  part  in  military  operations.  We  have 
not  only  the  actual  operations  of  the  soldier  himself,  but  the 
operations  of  the  medical  men  who  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  purely  beneficial  agents  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
hostilities,  and  in  diminishing  the  death  rate.  It  is,  to  my  mind, 
perfectly  clear  that  the  very  eminent  signatories  of  that  very 
powerful  letter  in  the  London  Times  were  giving  vent  to  a  phil- 
osophy which  was  entirely  unsound  and  entirely  irrational. 

In  the  end,  when  we  consider  this  whole  question  fully,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  lay  the  responsibility  of  warlike  operations 
mcifJy  upon  the  soldier.  We  are  all  of  us  responsible.  The 
chemist  has  been  largely  responsible,  the  medical  man  has  been 
responsible;  the  man  who  bought  the  German  dyes  has  been 
responsible,  and  the  man  who  contributes  to  war  funds;  we  are 
all  of  us  in  the  same  boat,  and  I  hope  that,  so  far  as  your  country 
and  mine  are  concerned,  we  shall  long  remain  in  the  same  Ixiat, 
and  that  we  shall  long  persist  in  doing  everything  that  we  can 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  times  as  we  have  passed  through 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

Professor  K.  P.  Rut  tan  delivered  an  address  on  the  organi- 
zation of  industrial  research  in  Canada.  This  contribution 
is  printed  Mow: 

A  Plan  for  the  Development  of  Industrial  Research 
in  Canada 

By  R.  F.  Ruttan 

In  1016  the  government  of  Canada  by  order  in  Council 
established  an  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research.  This  corresponds  very  closely  in  organization  to 
the  National  Research  Council  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
modeled  largely  on  the  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research  in  Great  Britain  which  has  now  become  the 
Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  of  the  British 
government. 

Among  the  duties  assigned  to  us  as  a  Council,  we  were  re- 
quired to  ascertain  and  tabulate  the  various  agencies  conducting 
research  in  the  universities  and  in  the  industries,  but  especially 
to  make  ourselves,  to  quote  from  the  government  mandate, 
"acquainted  with  the  problems  of  a  technical  and  scientific 
nature  that  are  met  with  by  our  productive  and  industrial  in- 
terests, and  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  proper  research 
agencies  for  solving  these  problems,  and  thus  link  up  the  re- 
sources of  science  with  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  pro- 
duction so  as  to  bring  about  the  best  possible  economic  results." 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  survey  of  the  research  carried  on  in 


Canada  and  of  the  scientific  organization  the  industries,  we 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  recognize  the  fact  that  scientific 
research  in  Canada  was  practically  confined  to  the  laboratories 
of  two  or  three  of  our  universities  and  one  or  two  departments 
of  the  government.  So  far  from  there  being  any  research  in  the 
industries,  we  found  the  absence  of  any  scientific  control  to  lie 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  industries  were  in  the 
rough,  pioneer  stage  of  organization. 

Promotion  of  Rkskakch  by  thk  Council 

By  means  of  lectures,  bulletins  and  addresses  before  the  Cana- 
dian Clubs  and  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the  Dominion,  and 
frequent  conferences  with  the  branches  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  we  successfully  directed  attention  to  the  value  of 
scientific  method  and  research.  A  demand  for  university 
trained  men  in  the  industries  resulted.  The  Council  began  at 
once  to  aid  in  training  men  for  research  by  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  studentships  and  fellowships  to  encourage  graduates  of 
special  ability  to  enter 


the  field  of  research,  thus 
providing  trained  minds 
for  fundamental  and 
technical  research.  This 
year  we  are  sending 
about  fifty  of  the  best 
graduates  of  our  uni- 
versities into  scientific 
research  work  in  gradu- 
ate schools. 

We  gave  substantial 
financial  assistance  to 
researches,  both  academic 
and  industrial,  on  the 
whole  with  very'  satis- 
factory results.  During 
the  summer  of  1917  we 
cast  about  to  find  some 


comprehensive  and  effee-  R    ,,  u,.TTAN 

live   system   by  which 

scientific  and  industrial  research  in  Canada  could  be  developed. 
We  naturally  studied  the  plans  for  promoting  industrial  re- 
search under  consideration  or  actually  in  progress  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  other  dominions  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as 
in  France  and  Italy.  We  were  kept  informed  by  correspon- 
dence with  the  National  Research  Council  of  the  United  States 
regarding  their  plans  and  organization.  We  were  in  the  for- 
tunate position  of  having  a  clean  sheet  on  which  to  make  our 
plans.  Canada  had  no  national  research  institute,  no  bureau 
of  standards,  no  national  physical  laboratory,  no  privately 
endowed  institutes  for  research. 

The  technical  and  scientific  laboratories  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  government  were  isolated  units,  each 
intent  on  its  special  work,  doing  it  well  but  with  no  coordination 
or  cooperation  and  not  in  intimate  relations  with  the  industries 
of  the  country.  The  universities  were  similarly  isolated  from 
the  industries  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  teaching  and 
administration  work  absorbed  all  the  energies  of  the  staff  and 
all  the  available  resources.  Training  in  research  was  confined 
to  two  or  three  of  our  large  universities. 

The  difficult  task  of  bridging  the  gap  which  separates  science 
from  its  applications  to  industries  is  one  which  has  in  recent 
years  called  for  the  closest  consideration  of  the  leaders  in  science 
in  every  country.  This  problem,  so  vital  to  the  nation,  had  to 
be  solved  by  us  in  a  way  to  give  the  best  results  under  the  condi- 
tions as  we  found  them  in  Canada.  We  recognized  that  the 
liaison  between  science  and  its  applications  could  be  effected  only 
by  organized  effort,  by  bringing  about  an  intimate  cooperation 
between  those  who  could  set  the  industrial  problems  and  those 
whose  training  and  knowledge  would  aid  in  their  solution. 
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ESTABLISHMKNT  OP  CgNTILM.  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

We  finally  decided  in  1917  upon  the  policy  of  establishing  a 
Central  Research  Institute  for  both  scientific  and  industrial 
research.  This  general  plan  for  developing  research  in 
Canada  met  with  the  cordial  approval  and  encouragement 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  and  the  group  of  representa- 
tive scientists  in  Washington  during  the  winter  of  1917  to  1918. 
We  had  the  advantage  of  several  conferences  at  Washington 
with  many  of  the  leaders  of  scientific  organization  in  this  country 
by  invitation  of  I>r.  Hale,  then  president  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

As  finally  developed  and  outlined  in  Dill  116  of  this  year's 
parliament,  the  National  Canadian  Research  Institute  was 
practically  unanimously  approved  by  the  Cabinet  and  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  without  division,  but,  owing  to  an  un- 
expected attack  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the"  Senate,  the  Bill 

standing  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  Cabinet  gave  us  a  special 
grant  of  $100,000  which  will  enable  us  this  year  to  make  a 
small  beginning  by  securing  a  site  and  preparing  detailed 
plans  of  the  buildings.  The  first  building  will  be  a  four- 
story  unit,  200  by  60,  with  a  well  designed  power  plant 
attached,  capable  of  extension  and  adjustment.  It  will  be 
erected  on  a  site  near  Ottawa,  sufficiently  large  to  give  ample 
room  for  expansion,  with  a  flexible  organization  to  enable  its 
activities  to  be  adapted  to  the  varying  requirements  of  a 
rapidly  growing  country  like  Canada. 

Activities  op  thb  Institute 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  may  be  classified  briefly  as 
follows : 

1 —  It  will  be  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  Canada  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  standardization  and  certification  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  apparatus  and  instruments  far  the  gov- 
ernment service  and  for  use  in  the  industries  and  laboratories  of 
Canada;  and  the  determination  of  the  standards  of  quality  of 
the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  public  works  and  of  the 
supplies  used  in  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service.  As 
applied  to  the  industries,  it  will  investigate  methods  of  standard- 
ization and  measurement  generally,  the  physical  and  mechanical 
properties  of  such  materials  as  are  used  by  n  large  number  of 
industries.  The  unification  of  standards  will  be  carried  on  in 
association  with  the  Committee  on  Engineering  Standards  now 
doing  excellent  work  in  Canada. 

2 —  Closely  associated  with  its  function  as  a  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, it  will  carry  on  fundamental  research  in  chemistry,  biology, 
physics  and  related  fields,  investigations  similar  to  those  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  university  professors  in  scientific  labora- 
tories. 

3 —  Investigations  in  biochemistry  and  bacteriology,  both 
general  and  as  applied  to  such  industries  as  the  fisheries  and 
packing  industry. 

4 —  Investigations  undertaken  on  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
search Council  from  time  to  time  to  promote  the  utilization  of 
the  natural  resources  and  valuable  waste  materials  of  the  country. 

Organization  op  thb  Institute 

The  type  of  research  work  described  under  these  four  heads 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Institute,  as- 
sociated with  specialists  engaged  from  time  to  time.  The  heads 
of  departments  will  be  ■  chemists  physicists,  engineers,  and 
other  scientists  who  have  already  shown  high  capacity  for  in- 
vestigation and  will  be  allowed  the  greatest  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  fundamental  research,  each  along  his  own 
line.  We  do  not  intend  to  lose  sight  of  the  significance  of  the 
individual  in  research.  Cooperation  in  investigations  of  national 
importance  requiring  the  combined  efforts  of  chemists,  physi- 
cists, and  engineers  will  be  planned  by  the  director  in  council 
with  the  heads  of  departments,  when  such  problems  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Research  Council  and  the  director. 

This  group  of  twelve  PI  fifteen  highly  qualified  investigators  will 
form  an  advisory  body  for  the  industrial  specialists  who  will  be 


engaged  by  the  Research  Council  or  paid  by  the  industries  "to 
conduct  investigation  and  standardization  at  the  request  of 
any  group  of  industries  in  Canada  concerning  the  materials  used 
by  them  or  of  the  products  of  such  industries  " 

They  will,  from  time  to  time,  assist  in  and  act  as  consultants 
in  researches  undertaken  with  the  object  of  improving  the  techni- 
cal processes  and  methods  used  in  the  industries  of  Canada,  and 
of  discovering  new  processes  and  methods  which  may  promote 
the  expansion  of  existing,  or  the  development  of  new  industries. 

The  director,  in  consultation  with  the  Research  Council  or  a 
committee  of  the  Council,  has  the  power  of  deciding  on  the 
technical  processes  and  methods  which  require  and  would  jus- 
tify investigation  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  should 
be  undertaken. 

We  are  establishing  in  Canada  a  number  of  associations  for 
research  in  the  industries,  similar  to  those  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  These  trade  guilds  for  research,  as  we  call 
them,  will  pay  their  own  specialists,  the  Institute  providing  the 
laboratory  accommodation  and  facilities  available  in  its  building 
without  rental.  A  nominal  charge  only  will  be  made  for  power 
and  materials.    Several  are  now  being  organized. 

Under  conditions  to  be  determined  in  each  case,  laboratories 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  individual  industrial  firms,  for 
study  of  improvements  in  processes  and  utilization  of  by-products. 
The  length  of  time  these  laboratories  may  he  occupied  and  the 
conditions  of  secrecy  regarding  the  work  will  be  similar  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Mellon  Institute.  In  this  phase  of  its 
activities,  the  Research  Institute  will  parallel  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute, with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  being  maintained 
by  private  endowment  it  will  be  endowed  by  the  government 
of  the  country. 

The  difficulties  in  equipping  and  manning  any  institute  cap- 
able of  carrying  on  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  manifold 
industries  of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain  are  almost 
insuperable.  This,  we  have  concluded,  is  not  the  case  in 
Canada. 

A  central  research  institute,  having  functions  such  as  de- 
scribed, is  applicable  to  a  country  like  Canada  having  compara- 
tively few  very  large  industries  and  a  number  of  unimportant 
ones  scattered  over  many  thousands  of  miles.  Many  of  these 
industries  are  quite  isolated  from  sources  of  information  and 
materials  for  research. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Cabinet  and  House  of  Commons  of 
Canada  further  provides  that,  when  instructed  to  do  so  by  the 
Governor  in  Council,  the  Institute  should  assume  a  part  or  all 
of  the  research  work  now  carried  on  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  or.  when  found  desirable  for  the  sake 
of  efficiency  or  economy,  these  investigations  should  be  co- 
ordinated and  supervised  by  the  Institute,  under  conditions 
approved  by  the  Research  Council. 

Patentable  Discoveries 

The  difficult  question  of  remuneration  for  valuable  and  patent- 
able discoveries  has  been  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Research  Council.  Article  16.  dealing  with  this  subject  which 
is  of  general  interest,  reads  as  follows. 

All  discoveries,  inventions  and  improvements  in  processes, 
apparatus  or  machines,  made  by  a  member  or  any  number  of 
members  of  the  technical  staff  of  the  Institute,  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Council  and  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  under 
such  conditions  and  payment  of  fees  or  royalties  or  otherwise 
as  the  Council  may  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  in  Council.  The  Council  may  pay  to  technical  officers 
of  the  Institute  and  to  others  working  under  its  auspices,  who 
have  made  valuable  discoveries,  inventions  or  improvements  in 
processes,  apparatus  or  machines,  such  bonuses  or  royalties  as 
in  its  opinion  may  be  warranted. 

The  intention  of  the  Council  is  to  give  a  liberal  share  m  the 
commercial  rights  of  all  such  discoveries.    Its  function  is  to 
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To  illustrate  this  policy,  all  discoveries  of  commercial  value 
made  by  persons  receiving  grants  of  money  from  the  Council  to 
meet  the  expense  of  researches,  many  of  which  have  industrial 
applications,  arc  practically  the  property  of  the  investigator. 
The  discoverer  is  given  the  right  to  patent  his  results,  and, 
except  where  the  discovery  is  of  national  importance,  he  reaps 
the  whole  benefit  of  his  research.  The  extent  to  which  he  will 
participate,  if  he  is  not  given  the  entire  proceeds  of  his  patent, 
depends  largely  on  the  part  played  by  the  grant  in  bringing  about 
a  successful  result.  In  the  case  of  inventions  and  discoveries 
made  by  technologists  in  the  employ  of  the  government  or  by 
holders  of  fellowships,  etc.,  whose  whole  time  is  paid  for  by  the 
government  or  the  Council,  the  conditions  are  different;  the 
practice  in  these  cases  has  hitherto  been  to  allow  a  half  interest 
in  each  patent  taken  out  for  Canada,  the  remainder  being 
retained  by  the  government  or  Council  and  applied  to  the 
advancement  of  research.  The  discoverer  has  been,  however, 
allowed  to  patent  his  results  in  other  countries  than  Canada 
and  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  royalties,  etc.,  resulting. 

The  staff  of  the  Institute  will  consist  of  a  director  and  a  group 
of  scientific  and  technical  officers  appointed  by  the  Research 
Council,  which  latter  body  shall  prescribe  their  remuneration 
and  tenure  of  office,  always  suhject  to  the  approval  of  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council.  The  director  will  be  given  a  very  free  hand  and 
will  receive  a  salary  commensurate  with  his  responsibilities.  The 
act  states  that  he  shall  control  the  work  of  the  Institute,  report 
to  the  Research  Council  at  intervals,  shall  have  a  right  to  be 
present  at  and  take  part  in  meetings  of  the  Council  while  matters 
affecting  the  work  of  the  Institute  may  lie  under  consideration. 

A  good  reference  library  will  be  provided,  the  nucleus  of  which 
is  already  in  existence.  Bulletins  and  reprints  will  be  regularly 
issued  to  keep  the  general  public  and  the  industries  in  touch  with 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  investigations. 

The  Institute  will  not  be  a  department  of  the  government, 
but  one  of  the  activities  of  the  Research  Council.  The  Research 
Council  is,  by  the  act,  made  a  body  corporate  under  the  Cana- 
dian government,  with  powers  to  hold  lands,  receive  donative 
bequests,  etc.  The  Research  Council  and  the  government  are 
equally  determined  to  keep  the  Institute  free  from  political 
influence  and  party  patronage,  hence  the  powers  given  the 
former  to  make  all  scientific  and  technical  appointments  and 
to  fix  salaries.  Only  clerks  and  nontechnical  employees  are  to 
be  appointed  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
government.  The  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
this  venture  is  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Research 
Council  and  the  director  in  charge. 

Results  Anticipated  from  the  Institute 

W'c  hope  that  such  an  Institute  will  give  us  the  following  re- 
sults: 

1 —  It  will  bring  into  harmonious  and  profitable  contact  men 
interested  and  skilled  in  fundamental  or  academic  research  and 
those  interested  in  the  applications  of  science  to  industry. 

2 —  It  will  offer  a  career  in  Canada  to  the  young  graduate  who 
has  shown  capacity  as  a  scientific  scout  in  some  field  of  science. 
We  realize,  to  quote  H.  G.  Wells,  that  "to  educate  without 
creating  opportunity  is  to  set  a  bonus  upon  the  export  of  national 
ability."  It  will  stimulate  and  develop  the  graduate  schools  in 
science,  and  will  in  turn  be  a  source  of  supply  of  men  capable 
of  conducting  real  research  for  the  industries  and  universities 
of  Canada. 

3 —  It  will  encourage  the  organization  of  industries  into  guilds 
for  research  to  enable  each  industry,  as  a  whole,  to  meet  compe- 
tition by  providing  them  with  free  laboratories.  Relieved  of 
the  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  a  laboratory,  a  group 
of  kindred  industries  could  well  afford  to  pay  a  specialist,  or 
a  group  of  researchers,  a  salary  that  would  attract  an  efficient 
man  even  from  Europe.  Obviously,  industrial  research  in  the 
Institute  cannot  be  satisfactorily  conducted  beyond  the  labora- 
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tory  or  semicommercial  stage.  The  works  themselves  must 
deal  with  the  technical  research  on  a  commercial  scale.  While 
we  are  most  anxious  to  have  the  industries  take  a  great  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Institute,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  Canada  to  pro- 
vide only  for  these  guilds  for  research  and  individual  investi- 
gations; industries  work  for  the  profit  of  to-day,  the  Institute 
must  also  look  to  the  preservation  of  the  national  wealth  of  the 
future. 

4 — It  appeals  to  the  Research  Council  especially  on  the 
grounds  of  economy  of  administration  and  case  of  research 
control. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  functions 
of  the  Institute  outlined  above  will  overlap,  which  in  scientific 
work  is  hy  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  Overlap  is  the  bogey  of 
the  official  mind.  The  whole  plan  makes  no  claim  to  logical 
completion;  it  is  rather  the  beginning  of  an  organization  to  de- 
velop industrial  research  in  Canada,  which  should  in  time  become 
more  compact  and  efficient.  I  think  I  may  claim  for  it  that  it  is 
facing  in  the  right  direction. 

The  mooting  adjourned  U|x>n  the  conclusion  of  Prof. 
Kuttan's  address. 


Symposiums  and  Special  Orders  in  Divisional 
Meetings 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  papers  in  the  official  program  under 
the  various  section  and  division  headings  will  convince  any- 
one of  the  tremendous  growth  of  chemistry  and  chemical 
research  in  the  United  States.  It  will  also  indicate  the  in- 
creasing tendency  toward  specialization  in  the  various 
branches  of  chemistry.  An  outgrowth  of  this  specialization 
is  the  grouping  of  papers  related  to  the  same  phase  of  one 
particular  chemical  specialty.  Symposiums  are  therefore 
growing  in  connection  with  the  divisional  meetings. 

The  Division  of  Biological  Chemistry  conducted  a  sym- 
posium on  vitamines  which  proved  to  be  of  great  interest. 
It  was  brought  out  that  important  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  study  of  these  food  accessories.  Their  relation  to 
health  and  nutrition  is  receiving  attention  on  the  part  of 
biologists  and  medical  scientists,  but  the  chemist  is  delving 
into  the  composition  of  these  complex  bodies  with  the  desire 
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to  split  them  into  their  ultimate  constituents  and  possibly 
find  ways  and  means  of  preparing  them  without  the  aid  of 
nature.  The  i»per*  read  at  this  symposium  were  the  sub- 
ject of  most  earnest  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  active  work- 
ers in  this  field,  and  led  to  practical  results  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  stimulate  further  research. 

The  Division  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 
held  symposiums  on  three  subjects,  filtration,  chemistry  of 
gases  and  fuel,  and  metric  standardization.  The  first  sub- 
ject  was  handled  by  a  group  of  speakers  whose  experience 
covered  practically  every  type  of  filtering  process,  and  the 
papers  presented  will  ap|>ear  in  the  November  issue  of  This 
Journal.  The  symposium  on  the  chemistry  of  gases  and 
fuels  included  a  general  discussion  of  chemical  problems  and 
chemical  achievements  in  the  field  of  gases,  coking,  and  fuels. 
It  is  more  fully  reported  on  page  950. 

The  Committee  on  the  Metric  System  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  has  become  very  active  in  behalf  of 
world  standardization  on  a  metric  basis,  since  E.  C.  Bingham 
has  become  its  chairman.  The  conference  held  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  and  Engineer- 
ing Chemistry  was  attended  by  men  from  the  industries, 
college  men,  officials  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
others. 

Dr.  Bingham  o'lencd  the  conference  by  reading  a  paper 
on  the  "Adoption  by  the  Colleges  of  Standard  Metric  I'nits." 
(This  paper  will  lie  published  in  the  Novemlver  num!>er  of 
This  Journal.)  Dr.  Bingham  brought  out  that  practically 
all  institutions,  from  which  res|>onses  had  lieen  received  to 
a  request  that  they  order  chemicals  and  other  supplies  in 
metric  units,  had  agreed  to  comply  with  this  request.  This 
has  brought  about  some  changes  in  the  attitude  of  supply 
houses,  most  of  which  now  furnish  chemicals  and  other 
materials  both  in  metric  units  and  in  the  present  trade  units. 

The  ease  with  which  the  metric  system  can  be  made  to 
fit  industrial  processes  and  the  advantages  of  its  general, 
universal  application  were  brought  out  by  various  s|M-akers. 
The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  W.  A.  Xoyes,  H.  D. 
Hubbard,  W.  D.  Collins,  Charles  L.  Parsons,  and  many 
others.  Hearings  are  shortly  to  be  held  on  the  Bill  now 
liefore  Congress,  II.  R.  10.  providing  for  the  introduction  of 
the  metric  system  as  the  national  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  within  ten  years  of  its  enactment.  The  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  was  re- 
quested to  consider  the  advisability  of  endorsing  this  measure 
and  reiterating  its  stand  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Petroleum  Section  a  group  of  papers  arranged  under 
the  subject  of  emulsification  problems  aroused  interest  not 
only  among  the  oil  chemists,  but  among  manufacturers  whose 
plants  discharge  emulsified  oil  into  tidewaters.  The  papers 
brought  out  some  points  which  it  is  felt  will  have  imjxirtant 
bearing  on  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  of  handling 
wastes  containing  oil  emulsions  and  will  be  treated  in  the 
November  number  of  This  Journal. 

Close  observers  of  the  growth  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  have  noted  with  considerable  interest  the  natural 
expansion  of  sections  and  divisions  devoted  to  specialized 
subjects.  For  years  teachers  of  chemistry  have  been  among 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Society  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  programs,  as  well  as  taking  an  active 
part  in  its  management.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Rochester 
Meeting  last  spring  that  any  keen  desire  was  manifested  on 
the  part  of  teachers  of  chemistry  to  get  together  and  discuss 
their  problems  in  a  separate  section.  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith, 
who  is  naturally  interested  in  matters  of  education,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  kindred  spirits  arranged  for  a  Section  of  Chemi- 
cal Education  at  the  New  York  Meeting  and.  judged  by  the 


attendance  at  the  three  sessions  held,  this  Section  will  soon 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 
The  first  meeting,  held  Wednesday  afternoon  at  2  p.m.,  was 
so  well  attended  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  move  to  larger 
quarters  for  the  two  remaining  sessions.  Indeed,  one  might 
have  called  the  roll  of  the  American  universities  and  colleges 
where  chemistry  is  taught,  and  found  a  comprehensive  repre- 
sentation. Industrial  men  likewise  showed  by  their  interest 
that  they  appreciated  the  significance  of  these  sessions. 

The  meetings  of  the  fifteen  divisions  and  sections  extended 
over  Wednesday  afternoon,  Thursday  morning,  and  the  en- 
tire day  on  Friday.  Full  reports  of  these  meetings  will  be 
found  on  pages  956  to  060  of  this  issue. 

Social  Features 

At  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday  afternoon  a  reception  and  lawn 
party  was  given  by  Columbia  University  on  the  University 
Green.  This  occasion  offered  one  of  the  few  opportunities 
throughout  the  busy  week  for  renewing  acquaintance  with 
regular  attendants  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  for 
meeting  newcomers.  Band  mu«ic  enlivened  the  occasion 
and  a  buffet  luncheon  was  one  of  the  enjoyable  features. 

The  big  get-together  feature  of  the  social  program  for  the 
men  was  the  smoker  given  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  British  and  Canadian  visitors  occupied  the 
boxes.  A  pleasant  evening  of  fun,  smoke,  and  good  cheer 
was  provided.  Songs  by  the  audience,  as  well  as  by  pro- 
fessional artists,  several  vaudeville  numbers,  cartoons  of 
prominent  members  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  a  play  entitled 
"What  is  a  Chemist?"  written  and  staged  by  Ellwood  Hen- 
drick,  constituted  the  program.  The  play  was  a  clever  take- 
off on  the  relation  of  chemists  to  big  business  men  lie  fore  and 
after  the  slump  in  business.  Mr.  Hendrirk  him.-elf  played 
the  leading  role. 

About  300  members  and  guests  attended  the  formal  ban- 
quet in  the  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Thursday 
evening.  Dr.  John  E.  Teeple  was  the  toast  master.  Referring 
to  the  American.  British,  and  Canadian  flags  above  the 
speakers'  table,  he  pro|toscd  a  hearty  toast  to  the  President, 
one  to  the  King,  and  one  to  our  guests,  Among  thos?  who 
later  responded  in  characteristic  vein  to  tin*  toastmaster's 
call  were  Sir  William  Po|ie.  Dr.  G-  S.  Whitby  representing 
Dr.  Ruttan,  General  Fries,  Dr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Bancroft. 


I'i  ulk  Mkktinc; 

A  large  audience  assembled  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Colum- 
bia University,  Friday  evening,  September  9,  at  S  p.m.,  to 
hear  President  Smith's  lecture  on  "Progress  in  Chemistry." 
At  Dr.  Smith's  request  Sir  William  J.  Pope  assumed  the 
chair.  Sir  William  first  introduced  Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  chair- 
man of  the  Society's  Priestley  Memorial  Committee,  who 
presented  a  portrait  of  Priestley  copied  from  an  original 
Stuart.  This  portrait  is  to  lie  hung  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  making  the  presentation  Dr. 
Browne  delivered  the  following  address: 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  on  this  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  of 
appreciation  about  this  man  whom  science  has  always  delighted 
to  honor.  We  chemists  remember  him  as  the  discoverer  of 
oxygen,  ammonia,  hydrogen  chloride,  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrous 
oxide,  and  various  other  gases — as  the  greatest  pioneer,  so  to 
speak,  in  that  branch  of  our  science  known  as  pneumatic  chemis- 
try'- Vet  Priestley  was  more  than  a  chemist.  If  a  clergyman 
were  asked,  he  might  say,  according  to  his  school  of  belief,  that 
Joseph  Priestley  was  either  a  great  heretic,  or  a  great  teacher  of 
liberal  religion  A  student  of  politics  might  state  that  Priestley 
is  to  be  remembered  for  his  part  in  the  great  democratic  move- 
ment which  reached  its  climax  in  the  American  and  French  Revo- 
lutions. An  inventor  might  tell  you  that  Priestley's  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  invention  of  soda  water,  for  which  he  won  the 
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Copley  medal.  A  philanthropist  might  odd  that  Priestley,  from 
the  reforms  which  he  initiated  in  education  and  in  the  laws  govern- 
ing dissenters,  was  a  great  humanitarian.  Similarly  a  plant  phys- 
iologist, an  historian  of  science,  a  student  of  letters  and  a  sociol- 
ogist might  each  claim  Joseph  Priestley  us  his  own.  Judged  by 
the  titles  of  his  one  hundred  fifty  hooks  and  pamphlets,  Priestley's 
interests  were  devoted  about  fifty  per  cent  to  theology,  twenty 
per  cent  to  chemistry,  and  ten  per  cent  each  to  philosophy, 
politics,  and  education.  Theology  was  his  vocation  and  chemis- 
try only  a  major  avocation.  What  this  versatile  genius  might 
have  accomplished,  had  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  chemistry, 
is  difficult  to  imagine.  Priestley  believed  the  frequent  change 
from  one  occupation  to  another  to  be  beneficial,  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  other  great  men,  who  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
versatility,  have  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 

But  it  is  for  his  work  in  chemistry  that  we,  of  this  Society. 
honor  Joseph  Priestley,  and  it  will  Ik-  interesting  to  measure  him 
with  other  noted  chemists  of  the  past.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  Prof.  Cattcll,  the  editor  of 
SctSNCB,  published  a  list  of  the 
thousand  most  famous  men  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  emi- 
nence, as  determined  by  comparing 
the  average  length  of  their  bio- 
graphical sketches  in  different 
American  and  European  ency- 
clopedias. According  to  this  es- 
timate, the  most  famous  chemist 
is  Sir  Humphry  Davy;  then  follow 
in  order  Gay-Lussac,  Faraday, 
Priestley,  Boyle,  Liebig,  Lavoisier, 
Berzelius,  Paracelsus,  and  Rum- 
ford.  This  classification,  al- 
though imperfect  and  subject  to 
later  revision,  yet  has  a  signifi- 
cance. Joseph  Priestley  is  fourth 
upon  this  list,  but  if  we  measure 
him  by  his  estimation  in  English- 
speaking  countries  alone,  he  will 
easily  rank  first.  In  the  public 
library  of  this  city  there  are  two 
hundred  index  card  references  of 
books,  tracts  and  articles  about 
Priestley  to  fifty  or  less  for  each  of 
the  other  chemists,  while  in  the 
English  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography"  there  arc  twenty 
pages  about  Priestley  to  twelve  or 
less  about  Davy,  Faraday,  or 
Boyle.  The  hold  of  Priestley  up- 
on the  thoughts  of  English-speak- 
ing people  is  tremendous  and  it  is  destined  to  endure  as  long  as 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  He  is  one  of  those  common 
possessions,  which,  belonging  to  England  and  America  alike, 
work  for  unity  of  thought  and  feeling.  Rumford,  the  founder 
of  the  Royal  Institution  and  of  the  Rumford  Professorship  at 
Harvard,  is  another  such  common  possession.  Unjust  sus- 
picions and  threats  of  violence  forced  Rumford  to  seek  refuge 
in  England;  religious  and  political  persecutions  forced  Priestley 
to  find  an  asylum  in  America.  Although  forcibly  accomplished, 
it  was  our  first  exchange  of  scientists.  We  do  things  better  in 
these  days.  What  good  relationships  were  cemented  between 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  England  by  that  eminent  scientist, 
Sir  William  Osier,  at  the  universities  of  McGill,  Pennsylvania, 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Oxford. 

Priestley  was  said  by  Pattison  Muir  to  be  an  alchemist  and 
not  a  chemist.  We  should  qualify  this  view  perhaps  by  saying 
that  he  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  order  and  the 
new.    Some  of  the  members  of  this  audience  may  have  seen 
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Liebig,  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  chemistry,  who  was  born 
the  year  before  Priestley  died.  Priestley,  the  last  defender  of 
phlogiston,  was  born  the  year  antedating  the  death  of  Stahl, 
the  originator  of  phlogiston.  These  three  lives,  Liebig,  Priest- 
Icy  and  Stahl.  carry  us  back  from  the  present  age  to  the  time  of 
Robert  Boyle  and  the  alchemists. 

Probably  no  chemist  ever  had  so  many  tricks  played  upon  him 
by  Dame  Fortune  as  Joseph  Priestley.  His  habit  of  stammering 
forced  him  for  a  time  to  abandon  the  ministry  for  teaching,  and 
his  chance  acquaintance,  while  a  teacher,  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  I7fl('»,  led  him  to  take  up  experimenting.  Franklin,  whom 
Matthew  Arnold  once  called  our  greatest  American,  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  upon  Priestley  and  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
the  latter  resembled  Franklin  not  only  in  love  for  experimental 
science,  but  in  versatility  and  in  liberality  of  opinions. 

Accident  was  a  determining  factor  not  only  in  Priestley's  life 
but  also  in  his  experimental  work.  While  Aug.  1,  1774,  is  given 
as  the  date  of  Priestley's  discovery'  of  oxygen,  he  had  already 

prcpared  this  element  three  years 
before  without  knowing  it.  He 
isolated  chlorine  without  realiz- 
ing its  importance.  Priestley's 
method  of  experimenting  was 
like  that  of  an  angler  who,  follow- 
ing a  crooked  path,  throws  his 
line  haphazard  into  every  pool 
and  stream.  As  Sir  William 
Ramsay  once  remarked,  "He 
fished  everywhere  and  caught 
many  large  fish."  This  random 
method  of  angling  and  adherence 
to  one  crooked  path  caused 
Priestley,  however,  to  miss  catch- 
ing many  fish  equally  large. 
He  had  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions  and  other  important 
deductions  on  his  hook  and 
let  them  escape.  But  many  other 
noted  experimenters  have  lacked 
the  carefully  controlled  imagi- 
native power  which  is  so  necessary 
for  accurate  scientific  deduction. 
Hofmann  once  said  that  he  would 
surrender  all  his  discoveries  for 
the  one  brilliant  idea  of  Kekulc. 
I*riestlcy  expressed  no  such  vain 
regrets.  He  was  aware  of  his 
limitations  as  a  theorist  and  was 
content  to  be  known  as  an  ex- 
perimenter. "It  is  not  my  opin- 
ions," he  once  wrote,  "on  which 
I  lay  stress.  Let  the  new  facts,  from  which  I  deduce  them,  be 
considered  as  my  discoveries  and  let  other  persons  draw  better 
inferences  if  they  can." 

Priestley's  mind,  to  employ  a  chemical  term,  was  intensely 
catalytic.  He  had  the  faculty  of  setting  men's  intellects  into  a 
ferment  of  activity,  and  this  was  as  true  in  America  as  it  was  in 
England.  Read  Prof.  Smith's  little  hook,  "Priestley  in  America." 
and  see  how  constantly  he  was  occupied  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life.  Everyone  came  to  feel  the  influence  of  his  personality  from 
Presidents  Washington,  Adams  and  Jefferson  down  to  his  neigh- 
bors in  Northumberland.  He  argued  with  our  clergymen,  he 
debated  with  our  scientists,  he  disputed  with  our  politicians. 
Our  great  lexicographer,  Noah  Webster,  absorbed  as  he  was  in 
his  dictionary,  laid  aside  his  work  to  have  a  brush  with  Dr. 
Priestley. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Priestley  was  naturally  per- 
verse or  quarrelsome.  He  was  exactly  the  opposite.  His  simple 
truth-loving  nature  made  him  the  perfect  expression  of  amiability. 
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He  paid  smiling  attention  to  the  arguments  of  bis  opponents  and 
so  it  happened  that  those  who  differed  most  from  his  opinions 
were  often  his  strongest  friends.  The  noted  hymn- writer.  Top- 
lady,  although  of  opposite  religious  convictions,  said  this  of 
Priestley,  "I  love  a  man  whom  I  can  hold  up  like  a  piece  of  crystal 
and  look  through."  Nothing  better  can  be  said,  for  it  explains 
the  secret  of  Joseph  Priestley's  greatness. 

At  a  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  Leo  Tolstoy  not  long  ago, 
there  were  shown  as  part  of  the  exercises  moving  pictures  of  the 
great  Russian  writer.  This  Memorial  Committee  wishes  it  might 
show  you  such  moving  pictures  of  Joseph  Priestley.  Views  of  the 
old  doctor  working  in  his  Northumberland  laboratory  or  planting 
his  garden  or  playing  chess  with  Mrs.  Priestley  would  be  well 
worth  seeing.  But  the  chairman  of  our  Committee,  President 
Smith,  with  all  his  love  and  veneration  for  Priestley,  could  not 
accomplish  the  impossible.  He  has,  however,  out  of  the  one 
hundred  or  more  paintings,  engravings,  casts,  medallions,  and 
busts  which  have  been  made  of  the  famous  philosopher,  selected 
the  one  likeness  which  Dr.  Priestley's  family  always  considered 
to  be  the  best  and  has  had  it  reproduced.  And  this  is  the  picture, 
a  faithful  copy  of  the  famous  Stuart  painting.  It  is  to  hang  in 
the  National  Museum  with  the  portraits  of  Franklin,  Washington, 
Adams.  Jefferson,  and  the  other  great  men  of  our  country  whom 
Priestley  knew  and  inspired.  May  we  and  the  future  genera- 
tions of  chemists,  who  look  upon  this  likeness,  receive  a  share  of 
the  same  inspiring  influence. 


The  tank  of  the  president  of  the  Society  in  addressing 
the  public  meetings*  held  in  connection  with  the  semi-annual 
conventions*  is  difficult.    His  audience  is  composed  of  laymen 
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M«s.  Kkmcmll.  Dbs.  Pahsoms.  Smith,  Johdam.  Nichols,  Zamstti. 
Tibh.1.  MacKkniir,  Moody,  Rosbnoahtsm,  M«s  Hums 

who  are  not  necessarily  grounded  in  the  principle**  of  science, 
as  well  as  members*  of  the  Society.  The  president  must 
have  a  message  of  interest  to  both  groups  and  he  has  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  further  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
chemistry  to  all  humanity,  its  historic  background,  its  rapid 
advancement,  and  it*  continued  search  for  new  fields  of  service. 

Xo  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  Dr.  Smith's 
address  at  the  Public  Meeting  can  help  but  feel  that  he  rose 
to  the  occasion  beautifully. 

His  treatment  of  the  progress  of  chemistry  revealed  the 
historian  of  American  chemistry  at  his  best.  His  loyalty 
to  the  science  which  he  has  taught  thousands  of  young  men, 
many  of  whom  are  leaders  in  industry  and  education  to-day, 
and  his  keen  desire  for  progress  in  both  pure  and  applied 


chemistry  stand  out  in  the  following  words  which  are  quoted 
from  the  address : 

The  burden  of  my  desire  is  that  the  youth  of  the  land,  entering 
our  science,  shall  be  broadly  and  fundamentally  trained  in  its 
principles  and  in  its  achievements.  That,  while  they  may  glory 
in  their  own  particular  successes,  mental  and  material,  they  shall 
constantly  say  to  themselves,  "What  have  we  done  for  our 
country''"  until  the  time  conies  that  they  may  have  the  happi- 
ness of  thinking  that  they  have  contributed  in  some  way  to  the 
progress  and  to  the  good  of  humanity.  They  should  in  all  sin- 
cerity believe  that  "Chemistry  is  most  honorably,  when  she  is 
most  usefully  employed;  and  is  equally  in  her  own  proper  ele- 
ment when  analyzing  the  diamond  with  Davy;  and  when  de- 
scending, with  humble  industry,  to  the  assistance  of  the  manu- 
facturer at  his  loom,  or  the  dyer  over  his  vat." 

My  desire  would  have  no  East.  West,  North  or  South  in  chem- 
istry, but  one  united  body  from  all  sections,  eager  to  carry  the 
science  into  every  walk  of  life— even  into  the  halls  of  government 
that  their  occupants  may  understand  how  intimately  chemistry 
is  interwoven  with  the  laws  and  welfare  of  the  land. 


International  Meeting 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  filled  to  capacity  when  President  Smith  opened  the  In- 
ternational Meeting  on  Thursday,  September  8,  at  2:30  p.m. 

An  organ  recital  by  Prof.  Samuel  A.  Baldwin,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Music  of  the  College,  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  meeting  and  was  greatly  appreciated  by  those  in 
attendance.  Tho  numbers  were  well  selected  and  beautifully 
rendered  and  the  audience  did  not  hesitate  in  expressing 
its  warm  approval  of  this  splendid  preliminary  feature  to 
a  momentous  meeting. 

After  a  few  words  of  praise  for  the  spirit  which  had  prompted 
this  gathering  of  the  chemists  of  English-speaking  nations 
and  the  effort*  which  had  been  expended  by  the  committee 
on  arrangements,  President  Smith  introduced  Prof.  Charles 
Uaskerville,  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  welcomed  the  gathering 
on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  College  and  de- 
livered the  first  of  the  eight  addresses  on  the  general  theme 
"Chemistry  and  Civilization."  Dr.  Baskerville's  address 
was  entitled:  "Science  and  Civilization:  The  Hole  of  Chemis- 
try."   He  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

An  inventory  shows  that  more  changes  and  greater  changes 
have  taken  place  in  civilization  during  the  past  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yeais  than  in  all  the  preceding  centuries  of  recorded 
history.  It  staggers  the  intellect  to  contemplate  the  stupendous 
list  of  material  facts  and  scientific  conceptions  that  have  become 
ours  in  that  scsquiccntcnnium.  Practically  all  the  chemical 
elements  have  become  known  since  1772;  all  we  know  about 
electricity  and  communicating  with  one  another  through  space; 
ideas  of  dynamics;  the  steam  and  gas  engines  involving  trans- 
portation by  land,  water,  and  air;  ability  to  see  the  invisible; 
X-rays,  and  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  radioactivity;  bac- 
teria and  immunology  and  scrum  therapy;  organisms  held  in 
suspended  animation  caused  to  function  again.  Many  of  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  arc  everyday  acts  of  master 
surgeons  to-day.  All  these  things,  their  correlations,  their  per- 
mutations, their  coordinations,  adjustments  and  applications 
have  brought'  the  individual  into  touch  or  into  communication 
with  all  other  individuals  of  our  world.  Thus  science  has  made 
human  history  at  overwhelming  speed. 

The  speaker  then  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  misu.se  of 
scientific  achievements  for  war  purposes  by  our  enemies 
in  the  World  War  and  referred  to  the  need  for  recovering 
from  this  tendency,  in  the  following  words: 

The  situation  thus  is  such  now  that  man  must  solve  the  dual 
problem  not  only  of  regaining  the  position  of  dignity  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  animals  of  a  lower  order,  but  of  establishing 
himself  upon  the  plane  we  think  worthy  of  the  noblest  develop- 
ment of  nature,  the  study  of  which  we  call  Science. 
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He  then  reviewed  the  development  of  the  aniversity  and 
the  influence  which  it  lias  wielded  .since  it  first  became  a 
factor  in  the  onward  trend  of  civilization.  He  referred  also 
to  research  and  its  influence  upon  the  development  of  science, 
and  continued  as  follows: 

The  pari  played  by  science  in  bringing  about  the  condition* 
obtaining  has  laid  upon  itself  a  serious  responsibility  to  find  a 
way  out,  else  more  war,  more  destitution,  continued  hatred  of 
class  against  class,  people  against  people  •  *  ♦  With 
all  deference  to  the  followers  of  all  the  arbitrary  divisions 
of  science,  it  may  be  positively  asserted  that  life  processes  and 
human  thought,  hence  conduct,  are  intimately  related.  The 
life  processes  depend  upon  chemical  changes,  speed  of  the  changes, 
diffusion  of  the  products,  energy  involved,  its  direction,  und  what- 
not other  factors  with  many  of  which  we  are  already  familiar 
through  published  researches.  Their  direction  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  factors  in  the  systems  and  how  man  controls 
them 

President  Smith  then  introduced  Dr.  Arthur  I).  Little 
of  Bostou,  who  addressed  the  meeting  on  "Knergv  :  Its 
Sources  and  Future  Possibilities. '' 

This  subject  was  handled  in  Dr.  Little'.--  usual  masterful 
manner.  He  marshalled  scientific  facts  and  statistics  to 
bring  out  the  need  of  finding  new  sources  of  enemy  to  re- 
place our  rapidly  dwindling  supplies  of  coal,  oil  and  natural 
gas,  or  devising  ways  and  means  of  using  these  supplies  with 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  and  less  waste. 

Excerpts  from  this  address  follow: 

In  appraising  the  sources  of  energy  we  must  consider  form 
values  as  well  as  qualities  available.  Gasoline  can  be  utilized 
more  effectively  than  coal  The  development  of  water  power 
involves  a  heavy  initial  expenditure,  und  therefore  interest 
charges  are  the  chief  item  of  expense 

•  •  •  «  « 

We  are  cognizant  of  sources  of  energy  inconceivably  greater 
than  any  possible  requirement  of  the  human  race  There  is 
to  1>e  considered,  first  of  all,  the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun,  of 
which  Lodge  assures  us  the  earth  receives  only  one-onc-hundred- 
and-fifty-millionth  part.  It  seems  too  little  to  talk  about. 
It  is  only  three  small  calories  per  minute  per  square  centimeter 
of  the  earth's  surface.  But  Ciamician  has  calculated  that  a 
surface  of  only  10,000  square  kilometers  receives  in  a  year,  as- 
suming only  six  hours  as  the  effective  day,  a  quantity  of  heat 
that  corresponds  to  that  produced  by  the  burning  of  '.MM  million 
tons  of  coal.  That  is  considerably  more  than  double  the  entire 
world  production.  The  world  awaits  the  genius  who  will 
convert  radiant  energy  into  electric  current.  Of  that  minute 
portion  of  the  solar  energy  received  by  the  earth  only  about  one- 
threc-hundredth  part  is  stored  up  by  the  plants  They,  never- 
theless, produce  annually,  according  to  Ciamician,  thirty-two 
billion  tons  of  vegetable  matter,  which,  if  burnt,  would  develop 
a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  derived  from  the  combustion  of 
eighteen  billion  tons  of  coal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  a  few  exceptionally  favorable  locutions  it  is  feasible  to 
utilize  a  trivial  fraction  of  the  total  energy  of  the  tides 

•  •  •  •  • 

Of  extraordinary  interest  to  chemists  are  the  accumulating 
evidences  of  the  inconceivably  great  amounts  of  kinetic  energy 
possessed  not  only  by  radium,  but  by  ordinary  matter  as  the 
constitutional  energy  of  its  atoms. 


Our  civilization  will  be  based  on  coal  for  many  generations 
to  come,  in  spite  of  tendencies  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  bur 
den  is  shifting  to  petroleum.     However  far  the  transfer  may  pio 
ceed,  the  carrying  power  of  petroleum  is  temporary  and  likely 
to  be  brief. 

The  shaker  then  cited  statistics  showing  the  available 
coal  supply  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  He  also  referred 
to  sources  of  natural  gas  and  the  wasteful  methods  in  ob- 
taining it  that  liave  led  to  a  speedy  reduction  of  the  amount 
available.  In  speaking  of  our  petroleum  resources  Dr. 
Little  said: 

As  in  case  of  natural  gas,  our  reserves  arc  rapidly  Hearing  de- 
pletion and  can  hardly  maintain  our  present  rate  of  production 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  We  have  wasted  more  than  we 
have  used.  Our  260.<HX)  producing  wells  leave  more  than  half 
the  oil  under  ground,  and  less  than  half  of  what  they  take  out 


reaches  the  pipe  line.  Then  we  burn  half  of  that  as  a  substitute 
for  coal,  of  which  we  have  6000  years'  supply.  Wc  need  an  in- 
telligent economic  policy  in  these  United  States  and  power  to 
enforce  it.  The  basic  cause  of  this  orgy  of  waste  and  the  un- 
restrained production  that  makes  it  cheaper  to  burn  oil  than  coal 
is  the  small  individual  holding.  The  owner  must  hustle  to  get 
his  oil  out,  or  it  will  be  taken  by  others  from  under  his  feet. 

In  summing  up  the  situation,  Dr.  Little  said: 

Since  coal  must  remain  for  generations  our  chief  energy  re- 
source the  line  of  progress  parallels  the  better  utilization  of  coal- 
Here  a  vast  deal  may  be  accomplished.  Coal  should  be  better 
cleaned  It  should  be  fired  under  close  scientific  control  Heat 
losses  should  be  minimized;  power  generation  should  be  central- 
ized, and  small  plants  encouraged  to  buy  their  power  Inferior 
fuels  should  be  utilized  as  powdered  coal.  The  beehive  oven 
should  go.  Coal  mining  should  be  integrated  Wc  may  ex- 
pect notable  developments  in  the  processing  of  coal  and  the 
more  effective  utilization  of  coal  products. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  the  cost  of  human  energy  goes  up  that  of  the  energy  derived 
from  nature  must  come  down  if  social  progress  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Knergy  is  the  economic  support  of  progress.  If  that 
support  is  to  be  adequately  afforded  wc  must  have  cheap  energy. 
We  can  have  cheap  energy  by  better  administration,  better  de- 
velopment, better  application.  With  cheap  energy  we  need 
common-carrier  transmission  lines,  like  those  contemplated  by 
the  Suj>crpowcr  Survey,  to  make  that  energy  available  over 
wide  districts. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Leo  H.  Haekelund  of  New  York, 
whose  suhjeet  was  "Human  and  Sutierior  Direction  of  Power." 
In  this  address  the  s|>eaker  first  reviewed  the  relation  of  the 
chemist  to  the  engineer,  pointing  out  how  they  approach 
tasks  from  different  angles  and  how  the  one  often  succeeds 
where  the  other  fails.  He  then  took  up  the  question  of 
industrial  research  as  follows: 

To  the  wide-awake  manufacturer,  the  present  industrial  de- 
pression should  be  an  incentive  to  engage  more  chemists,  to 
do  more  chemical  research  work,  instead  of  laying  off  the  men 
of  their  chemical  staff,  as  has  happened  in  too  many  instances 
since  wc  got  out  of  that  fool's  paradise  of  so-called  "prosperity." 

Most  of  our  industries  badly  need  "fertilizing."  and  fertilizing 
is  better  done  while  the  land  lies  fallow  than  during  planting  or 
harvesting  time. 

Whenever  I  see  such  shortsightedness  which  is  bound  to  stunt 
our  industrial  efficiency  for  the  future,  then  I  wonder  whether 
some  of  the  financial  or  business  men  at  the  head  of  large  in- 
dustrial enterprises  are  not  occupying  their  positions  on  an  as- 
sumed und  unearned  reputation. 

Dr.  Haekelund  then  discussed  the  natural  resources  of 
America,  referring  particularly  to  coal  and  petroleum.  He 
also  referred  to  the  tremendous  possibilities  for  the  utilization 
of  alcohol  in  industry.  His  comment  on  this  subject  follows 
in  part: 

Industrial  alcohol  is  another  chemical  industry  in  the  United 
States  which  seems  susceptible  of  an  incomparably  wider  develop- 
ment as  soon  as  it  is  less  hampered  by  fanaticism  in  a  more 
efficient  commercial  production  and  easier  distribution.  Most 
people  cannot  sec  in  alcohol  anything  but  its  use  or  abuse  as  a 
beverage. 

And  yet.  outside  of  such  uses,  there  is  hardly  a  chemical  sus- 
ceptible of  wider  and  more  beneficial  application  in  the  arts, 
the  industries  and  the  household  economics  Its  value  as  a 
solvent,  its  use  in  varnishes,  artificial  leather,  smokeless  powder, 
is  well  known  among  chemists.  But  a  much  more  extended 
use  is  possible  as  a  liquid  fuel.  The  fact  that  it  is  far  less  volatile 
than  gasoline  and  mixes  readily  with  water,  makes  it  not  only 
cleaner,  but  incomparably  less  dangerous,  whether  it  be  used 
iti  the  household  for  heating  or  illuminating  purposes,  or  whether 
it  lie  used  on  a  motor  car  or  a  motorboat.  or  stationary  engine. 

Furthermore,  its  sources  of  supply  embrace  all  inexpensive 
starch-  or  sugar-containing  vegetables  as  well  as  the  w-aste 
of  our  sugar  refineries,  all  products  of  which  this  country"  has  a 
prodigious  supply.  Converting  our  perishable  farm  products 
into  products  like  alcohol,  wliich  can  be  stored  indefinitely  and 
of  which  the  transportation  and  handling  arc  easy,  is  one  of  the 
ways  of  equalizing  the  uncertain  fluctuations  of  the  yield  of  our 
crops. 

Long  after  every  drop  of  petroleum  or  gasoline  shall  have  been 
extracted  from  our  wells,  every  yearly  agricultural  crop  will 
insure  us  a  new  supply  of  this  valuable  liquid  fuel  obtained 
by  fermentation  of  starch-  or  sugar-containing  liquids     I  know 
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of  no  country  where  there  is  such  an  abundant  source  of  supply, 
as  well  as  industrial  opportunities  in  conjunction  with  an  abun- 
dant market  within  easy  reach  provided  industrial  alcohol  can  be 
furnished  to  the  consumer  at  a  low  enough  price. 

But  unintelligent  application  of  the  Prohibition  Act  will 
offset  all  this,  whatever  good  effects  it  may  try  to  accomplish 
in  other  directions,  by  putting  unnecessarily  exaggerated  re- 
strictions or  handicaps  upon  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of 
industrial  alcohol. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  price  at  which  alcohol  can  be 
delivered  to  the  consumer  at  a  profit  is  considerably  influenced 
by  whatever  unnecessary  red  tape  impedes  transportation  or 
distribution.  The  well-intentioned  manufacturer,  who  is  en- 
deavoring to  lower  the  cost  of  production,  feels  his  efforts  rather 
futile  when  they  arc  wiped  out  at  the  selling  and  distributing 
end. 

If  every  annual  crop  of  starch-  or  sugar-containing  plants 
can  furnish  us  an  abundance  of  liquid  fuel  and  solvents  under  the 
form  of  alcohol,  we  may  look  at  this  from  another  point  of  view 
and  call  it  simply  the  stored  up  energy  of  the  sun.  The  photo- 
chemical action  of  the  sun  rays  under  the  influence  of  the  chloro- 
phyll, or  green  matter  of  the  plant  leaves,  brings  about  the  most 
subtle  creative  chemical  synthesis.  Carbon  dioxide,  a  product 
of  combustion,  one  of  the  ultimate  destruction  products  of  plant 
or  animal  life,  combines  with  water  under  the  action  of  sunlight. 
The  first,  or  one  of  the  first  products  of  this  synthesis  is  form- 
aldehyde; the  latter,  in  its  turn,  inaugurates  a  succession  of 
further  chemical  syntheses  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
sugars,  starch,  cellulose,  and  other  carbohydrates.  No  sun, 
no  photochemical  synthesis,  no  crops — no  life!  So  that,  after 
all,  the  whole  living  world  is  dependent  upon  a  delicate  photo- 
chemical reaction.  Starvation  on  one  hand,  or  abundance  of 
crops  and  foodstuffs  on  the  other,  all  within  the  range  of  photo- 
chemistry. 

So  here  is  a  power,  an  energy,  which  has  been  much  neglected 
by  scientist  and  engineer  alike.  Where  is  the  Faraday,  the 
Ampere,  the  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  where  is  the  Archimedes  who 
shall  show  us  how  to  use  the  sun  rays  for  charging  our  electrical 
storage  batteries,  or  who  will  teach  us  how  to  handle  the  photo- 
chemical action  of  sunlight,  to  emulate  nature  in  her  delicate 
synthesis  of  plant  life?  Who  will  utilize  this  delicate  method 
instead  of  our  hitherto  brutal  processes  of  synthesis?  Nature 
in  her  methods  of  plant  life  synthesis  does  not  treat  with  boiling 
solutions  or  alkalies  or  strong  acids;  she  uses  no  high  tempera- 
tures or  strong  electric  currents.  If  we  want  to  be  successful 
in  this  direction,  we  shall  have  to  utilize  equipment  possessing 
large  exposed  surfaces  similar  to  the  leaves  of  plants.  We 
may  have  to  operate  in  rather  dilute  solutions  instead  of  the  con- 
centrations which  are  ordinarily  used  in  our  present  methods. 
We  may  have  to  find  means  for  rapidly  separating  the  formed 
products  as  fast  as  they  accumulate.    We  may  be  compelled 


to  work  within  narrow  ranges  of  temperature,  perhaps  not  ex- 
ceeding those  outside  of  which  plant  life  stops. 

But  who  knows  what  surprises  arc  in  store  for  us  and  how  we 
may  simplify  all  this  after  the  subject  once  begins  to  receive 
enough  attention 

Dr.  Willis  R.  Whitney  was  called  upon  by  President 
Smith  to  address  the  audience  on  "Theories."  He  spoke, 
in  jwrt,  as  follows: 

I  want  to  have  agreement  as  to  what  I  mean  by  theory.  It 
may  be  that  scientists  have  become  hardened  to  a  special  use 
of  the  word.  So  I  define  theory  as  mental  concept  as  distinct 
from  practice,  which  is  always  material.  But  for  the  scientist 
the  combination  of  these  two  is  necessary.  They  may  be  anti- 
thetical, but  they  are  not  antagonistic.  As  allies,  they  are  in- 
vincible. A  theory  is  a  means  of  satisfying  the  mind,  when, 
for  sake  of  economy,  order,  and  mental  increase,  various  thoughts 
first  form  into  a  conjecture,  then  into  an  hypothesis,  and  then 
into  a  full  grown  theory. ••"Even  unproved  theories  have  value, 
and  the  value  consists  in  something  more  than  the  pleasure  the 
theorizing  process  gives  to  the  theorist.  A  theory  is  more  than 
a  systematic  generalization  furnishing  the  most  satisfactory 
account  and  a  rational  explanation  of  things,  because  it  is  always 
an  incentive  for  further  experiment.  It  is  more  a  gathering  of 
force  preparatory  to  a  jump. 

•  •  •  •  * 

We  are  increasing  rapidly  the  measured  area  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  this  is  being  done  by  the  application  of  theory  - 
We  plot  our  new  facts  on  the  old  coordinates,  and  find  them  to 
be  extensions  of  previous  curves,  and  so  we  naturally  continue 
to  predict  the  location  of  new  facts  on  the  extension  of  known 
curves. 

Dr.  Whitney  reviewed  the  history  of  theory,  showing  how 
it  was  a  part  of  the  mythology  of  ancient  peoples.  He  then 
continued  as  follows: 

There  are  big  theories  and  little  theories,  proved  and  dis- 
carded theories,  but  we  must  not  admit  that  there  arc  useless 
theories.  It  is  so  difficult  to  acquire  the  habit  of  theorizing, 
and  it  is  so  seldom  encouraged  or  produced  or  taught,  that  there 
is  little  danger  from  useless  theories,  if  any  exist.  They  are  per- 
haps bad  when  they  cease  to  live.  A  theory  materializes  only 
by  and  in  accord  with  truth  coupled  with  good  works.  A  good 
theory  is  proved  by  its  fruit,  but  you  cannot  prove  a  bad  theory 
at  all.  You  disprove  it.  In  the  undertaking  you  are  sure  to 
disclose  new  truth,  and  this  is  ample  warrant  for  its  existence. 
A  theory  docs  not  grow  at  all  except  by  the  addition  of  newly 
assembled  or  discovered  truth.  That  one  theory  is  abandoned 
for  another  is  not  much  more  remarkable  than  that  every  time 
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a  new  layer  of  brick  or  stone  is  laid  over  an  old  one,  the  latter 
ceases  to  be  the  top  of  the  wall. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Probably  no  theory  has  had  a  longer  life,  or  shown  more  valuable 
results  than  the  atomic  theory  of  the  chemist-  That  is  a  product 
which  dates  from  the  mythical  past,  but  no  chemist  can  practi- 
cally get  along  without  it.  Chemical  understanding  is  built  upon 
it.  If  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  system  which  enabled  us  to 
remember  better  the  countless  facts  of  our  science,  it  would  be 
well  warranted.  But,  like  almost  all  theories,  it  has  enabled  the 
chemist  to  prophesy  and  to  produce.  It  has  also  led  to  exten- 
sions in  kind,  so  that  to-day  we  are  recognizing  that  electricity 
must  be  added  to  our  atomic  theory,  and  that,  through  the  com- 
bination, there  comes  an  added  systematic  arranging  of  myriads 
of  facts  which  the  original  atomic  theory  and  separate  electrical 
theories  never  contemplated.  This,  in  turn,  permits  of  still 
more  prophecy  and  experimenting. 

Shall  we  undervalue  unproved  or  wild  theories,  such  as  that 
which  bears  on  theenortnous  source  of  energy  sometime  to  be  made 
available  through  atomic  disintegration  (a  theory  of  Soddy's)? 
Certainly  not!  How,  then,  may  we  distinguish  the  God-given 
from  the  earth-born  conceptions'  There  may  be  no  a  priori 
way,  but  there  arc  two  ways  which  arc  usually  successful.  One 
is  to  sec  if  the  theory  originates  in  someone  who  has  actual 
understanding  contact  with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  the  other 
lies  in  the  application. 


We  have  all  recently  received  a  letter  from  President  Smith, 
describing  the  serious  need  of  the  dye  embargo  bill  and  of  helping 
congressmen  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  we  run. 
This  is  a  practical  matter.  "England,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan 
have  already  safeguarded  their  dye  industries."  The  dye 
industry  is  the  key  to  present  and  future  explosive  and  munition 
developments,  and  promises  to  remain  basic  for  future  agri- 
cultural  fertilizer  undertakings.  It  is  behind  all  research  in  medi- 
cines, deadly  gas  warfare,  etc.  It  is  not  so  much  the  value  of  the 
colors,  but  a  much  more  extensive  interest  which  concerns  us. 
What  has  theory  to  do  with  that?  Juslthisl  The  world  owes  the 
present  stand  of  organic  chemistry  to  a  beautiful  combination 
of  theory  and  experiment.  We  now  see  it  plainly  in  this  indus- 
trial situation.  In  1856  Perkin  produced  the  first  artificial 
dye.  At  that  time,  Kckulc  was  theorizing,  and  he  then  laid  the 
foundations  of  all  our  modern  structures.  His  theories,  which 
soon  led  into  the  wonderful  conception  of  the  benzene  ring,  arc 
now  the  ABC  of  the  dye  industry.  I  can't  refrain  from  pointing 
to  the  value  of  theory  in  this  case,  or  from  adding  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  similarity  between  the  taking  apart  and  putting  together 
of  a  clock  and  all  the  work  which  Kckulc  and  his  followers  have 
done.  Most  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world  are  still  lighting 
for  portions  of  the  product  of  organic  chemical  theory. 

Dr.  Smith  then  introduced  .Sir  William  J.  Pope,  president 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  of  Great  Britain  and 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Cambridge  University,  who  ad- 
dressed the  gathering  on  "Chemistry  and  Life." 

Quotations  from  this  highly  interesting  address  follow: 

Although  chemical  science  has  developed  gradually  and  con- 
tinuously and  without  any  marked  break  of  continuity  during 
more  than  a  century  past  it  is  possible  to  discern  the  existence 
of  a  progressive  change  in  the  character  of  the  practical  methods 
applied  by  the  chemist.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  connection 
with  organic  chemistry.  In  early  days,  discoveries  were  made 
largely  as  the  result  of  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  upon  chemical 
materials;  delicate  organic  substances  were  distilled  through 
red-hot  tubes  and  indeed  the  most  ordinary  weapons  of  chemical 
research  were  those  in  which  energy  at  a  high  potential  was  era- 
ployed.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  organic  chemist  has 
forged  for  himself  new  tools  in  which  low  potential  energy  is 
applied;  we  are  now  in  possession  of  numbers  of  stock  methods 
of  working  in  which  the  temperature  changes  concerned  are  very 
small  and  in  which  low  potential  energy  is  induced  to  take  a  part 
by  the  presence  of  a  so-called  catalyst. 

The  newer  and  less  violent  chemical  methods  have  supplemented 
the  older  ones  in  an  extraordinary  degree  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  organic  chemistry  has  grown  out  of  all  recognition 
during  the  past  half  century;  apart  from  this,  however,  the  di- 
rection in  which  experimental  methods  have  developed  presents 
another  aspect  of  great  significance.  The  chemical  methods 
by  which  plants  and  animals  conduct  their  laboratory  operations, 
by  which  they  absorb  their  food  and  by  which  they  elaborate 
highly  complex  organic  compounds,  are  invariably  methods 
in  which  low  potential  energy  changes  are  involved;  no  con- 
siderable temperature  variations  are  permissible  and,  in  fact, 
the  animal  organism  dies  as  a  result  of  temperature  fluctuations 


of  but  a  few  degrees.  It  is  obvious  that  organic  chemistry  is 
approximating  in  its  experimental  methods  to  those  which  occur 
exclusively  in  plant  and  animal  life;  the  ultra-modernity  of 
the  chemistry  of  vital  processes  becomes  the  more  evident 
when  we  reflect  that  these  processes  are  carried  on  in  colloidal 
media  and  are  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  catalytic  agents. 
Notwithstanding  the  early  recognition  by  chemists  of  the  im- 
portance of  colloids  and  of  analysts,  the  systematic  study  of 
these  potent  agents  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  sj)oaker  then  called  attention  to  the  operations  |kt- 
formed  by  an  ordinary  plant  leaf  and  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  little  progress  has  been  made  by  scientists  in  emulating 
the  chemical  reactions  taking  place  in  plants. 

"When  we  possess  full  working  details  concerning  the  plant 
leaf  process  for  converting  carbon  dioxide  and  water  into  form- 
aldehyde and  oxygen  by  utilizing  the  sun's  energy,"  said 
Sir  William,  "when  we  can  make  indigo  and  quinine  by  the  identi- 
cal methods  adopted  by  the  plant,  chemical  technology  will 
be  an  entirely  different  proposition  from  the  one  which  it  now 
represents.  Not  that  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  desire  to  replace 
the  laboratory  of  the  living  organism  as  a  source  of  natural  prod- 
ucts; it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  indigo  plant,  properly 
developed  and  properly  worked  up,  is  not  capable  of  competing 
successfully  with  coal  tar  as  a  source  of  indigo.  The  elucidation 
and  imitation  of  plant  and  animal  chemical  methods  will,  how- 
ever, provide  us  with  means  for  manufacturing  vast  numbers  of 
products  which  are  unknown  in  nature,  because  the  lower  creation 
has  no  need  of  them;  we  arc  nowadays  so  far  from  nature  that 
many  such  products  may  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  modern 
civilization." 

The  speaker  also  referred  to  the  utilization  of  vegetable 
matter  as  a  source  of  alcohol  and  oils  for  possible  use  as 
fuel.  He  spoke  of  the  problems  confronting  the  chemist 
in  connection  with  the  proper  utilization  of  our  stores  of 
nitrogen  compounds.  Finally  he  called  upon  chemists  to 
take  advantage,  of  their  opportunities  and  concluded  with 
these  words: 

We  must,  indeed,  recognize  that  wide  economic  differences 
exist  between  a  self-contained  European  country  and  others 
which  have  the  whole  tropical  world  within  their  range,  and  that 
entirely  distinct  types  of  problems  arc  in  consequence  presented 
to  the  chemical  technologies  of  the  two  species  of  nation.  It 
is  for  us  to  realize  all  the  licaring  of  these  differences  upon 
chemical  science  and  chemical  industry  and  to  sec  that  we  neg- 
lect no  means  for  applying  the  great  opportunities  within  our 
reach  in  the  service  of  mankind  and  of  our  respective  countries. 

Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  of  Rochester,  X.  Y„  was  the  nest 
speaker.  His  subject  was  "Research  Applied  to  the  World's 
Work."    He  said  in  part: 

During  the  last  few  years  the  great  advantages  of  industrial 
scientific  research  have  been  recognized  by  the  technical  indus- 
tries throughout  the  world,  and  laboratories  have  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  industries  in  all  countries.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  laboratories  has  taken  different  forms  in  different 
countries,  and  I  do  not  wish  at  the  present  time  to  discuss  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages,  of  the  various  schemes 
which  are  being  tried  for  the  extension  of  industrial  scientific 
research,  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  for  a  few  minutes 
the  functions  of  a  research  laboratory  in  an  industry. 

The  function  of  a  research  laboratory  may  be  summarized 
as  being  to  supply  the  technical  information  on  which  an  in- 
dustry is  operated. 

In  fulfilment  of  these  functions  a  research  laboratory  will 
draw  for  its  technical  information  on  the  published  literature, 
on  its  own  records  of  previous  experiments,  and  on  direct  ex- 
periments undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation required. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  function  of  the  laboratory  in  relation  to  the  industry  as 
a  whole  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  an  Army.  It  supplies  the  information  on  which  the 
decisions  arc  made.  These  decisions  arc,  of  course,  both  positive 
and  negative.  It  is  the  business  of  the  laboratory  to  point  out 
the  direction  which  development  should  take  and  to  lay  down  the 
conditions  within  which  experimental  work  on  new  processes, 
apparatus,  or  materials  should  be  limited,  to  watch  possibilities 
for  the  new  uses  of  materials  and  to  encourage  such  possibilities 
where  they  appear,  and  finally  to  guard  by  advice  based  on  posi- 
tive information  against  misdirected  experiment  or  development, 
or  the  purchase  or  exploitation  of  processes  which  will  not  even- 
tually prove  profitable. 
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The  research  laboratory  is  sometimes  looked  to  as  a  source  of 
shortcuts  or  convenient  methods,  and  still  more  frequently 
reference  to  it  is  postponed  until  trouble  actually  arises,  but 
it  will  not  fulfil  its  functions  in  an  industry  and  will  not  justify 
the  expectations  which  may  properly  be  entertained  with  re-  ' 
gard  to  it  until  it  is  the  center  of  technical  information  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole  and  is  referred  to  continually  on  all  technical 
matters. 

"The  Problem  of  Diffusion  and  Its  Bearing  on  Civilization" 
was  the  title  of  the  next  address,  by  Professor  Ernst  Cohen 
of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Holland.  Professor  Cohen 
spoke  extemporaneously.  In  a  few  words  he  called  attention 
to  the  work  of  Abb6  Nolet,  Graham,  Traube,  Pfeffer,  dc 
Vries,  Donders,  Hamburger,  van't  Hoff,  Arrhenius,  Nernst, 
Jacques  Loeb,  and  H.  N.  Morse  to  indicate  that  practically 
all  nations  have  contributed  to  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  diffusion.  He  traced  the  development  of 
the  science  of  diffusion  from  the  first  recorded  observation 
of  this  phenomenon  to  the  present  day  and  indicated  its 
importance  not  only  in  physical  chemistry  but  in  biology 
as  well.  He  then  pointed  out  that,  according  to  experiments 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Utrecht,  all  of  the  diffusion 
coefficients  so  far  determined  are  faulty  in  that  they  have  been 
worked  out  in  buildings  not  free  from  vibration.  An  apparatus 
based  on  the  principle  used  by  Prof.  Julius  of  Utrecht,  for 
the  suspension  of  galvanometers,  has  been  constructed  for 
redetermining  these  diffusion  coefficient*  in  different  media 
with  the  elimination  of  vibration,  and  results  that  are  accurate 
to  about  0.2  per  cent  are  being  obtained.  Such  accuracy 
is  necessary  for  a  further  study  of  the  laws  of  diffusion. 

The  final  contribution  to  the  program  was  the  address  of 
Prof.  Wilder  D.  Bancroft  of  Cornell  University  on  "Catalysis: 
The  New  Economic  Factor." 

The  following  excerpts  arc  taken  from  this  address: 

If  the  world  is  going  to  recover  in  any  reasonable  time  from  the 
material  losses  of  the  recent  war.  some  method  must  be  devised 
for  replacing  the  lost  capital  reasonably  rapidly. 

•  >  •  *  * 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  best  hope  for  a  speedy  return  of  general 
prosperity  lies  in  the  intensive  development  of  chemistry.  The 
chemists  must  develop  methods  of  increasing  the  production  and 
decreasing  costs.  The  most  promising  way  of  doing  this  is  by 
a  better  utilization  of  the  possibilities  of  catalytic  action.  As 
you  know,  a  catalytic  agent  is  one  that  in  some  way  speeds  up 
a  reaction  without  necessarily  being  changed  itself.  Speeding 
up  a  reaction  means  increased  output  in  the  same  time  and  per- 
haps the  possibility  of  using  a  cheaper  raw  material. 

The  organic  chemist  is  only  just  beginning  to  use  catalytic 
agents  with  zest  and  we  may  expect  at  any  time  to  hear  of  im- 
proved methods  of  manufacture  such  as  the  recent  synthesis 
of  maleic  acid  from  benzene.  The  problem  of  a  future  supply 
of  motor  fuel  is  a  very  serious  one.  One  of  the  preceding  speakers, 
Mr.  Little,  believes  that  the  solution  lies  in  the  hydrogenation  of 
coal.  Others  think  that  a  better  yield  of  alcohol  by  fcrmen 
tation  will  solve  the  problem.  Still  others  hope  to  prepare  some 
different  combustible  liquid  from  tropical  vegetation  and  from 
cornstalks.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  right  solution  or  whether 
these  three  and  still  other  methods  will  contribute  in  maintaining 
an  adequate  supply  of  motor  fuel ;  but  all  that  have  been  suggested 
require  the  use  of  catalytic  agents. 

If  we  could  produce  what  is  popularly  known  as  cold  light, 
equaling  the  firefly  without  adopting  his  methods,  that  would 
make  possible  an  enormous  decrease  in  the  power  necessary 
for  lighting  purposes.  Cold  light  will  come  some  day  and  we 
know  enough  now  to  predict  that  we  shall  make  use  of  a  catalytic 
agent  to  speed  up  the  reaction  which  gives  rise  to  the  light.  If  wc 
could  cause  the  rain  clouds  which  now  pass  tantalizingly  over 
many  of  the  arid  regions  to  precipitate,  wc  could  increase  the 
fertility  and  consequently  the  value  of  these  lands  to  an  unbe- 
lievable extent.  This  is  not  "rain-making"  in  the  popular 
sense;  but  is  a  matter  which  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  accom- 
plishment. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  01  when  the  chemist  is  going  to 
make  available  the  energy  in  the  sunlight  or  the  atomic  energies 
which  have  been  made  manifest  to  us  by  the  properties  of  the 
radioactive  substances;  but  I  do  know  that  these  things,  when 
they  come,  wul  involve  catalysis. 


up  in  the  atom.  Vitamincs  arc  a  mysterious  set  of  substances 
which  certainly  act  catalytically  if  we  make  our  definition  broad 
enough.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  ever  be  used  to  generate 
power  directly;  but  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  part  they  play  in  the  health  of  the  individual.  If  we  can 
raise  the  standard  of  general  health  and  can  decrease  the  amount 
of  sickness,  we  shall  have  done  more  for  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world  than  could  be  accomplished  by  almost  any 
accumulation  of  capital.  This  is  one  of  the 
of  the  problems  that  confront  the  chemist. 

I  have,  of  course,  kept  one  of  the  very  i 
points  for  the  last.  Sabatier  in  France  has  opened  our  eyes  to 
the  extraordinary  possibilities  which  catalytic  agents  have  in 
helping  us  to  make  organic  compounds.  J.  J.  Thomson  in 
England  has  proved  that  catalytic  agents  may  displace  equi- 
librium, contrary  to  what  has  been  believed  as  dogma  by  Ostwald 
and  bis  school  in  Germany.  Rcid  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity has  apparently  furnished  the  missing  experimental 
proof.  He  passed  a  mixture  of  the  vapors  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  for  twenty-four  hours  over  silica  gel  as  a  catalytic 
agent  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  obtained  about  ten 
per  cent  more  of  ethyl  acetate  than  corresponds  to  the  theoretical 
equilibrium.  These  experiments  have  not  yet  been  repeated  by 
anybody  else  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  an  unsuspected 
error.  The  results  seem  to  me  theoretically  possible  and  I 
should  like  to  have  you  consider  what  they  mean  in  case  they  are 
confirmed.  Of  course  nobody  cares  about  an  increased  yield 
of  ethyl  acetate;  but  think  what  a  displacement  of  ten  per  cent 
in  the  right  direction  would  mean  in  the  synthesis  of  ammonia, 
to  take  a  single  instance!  It  would  revolutionize  everything. 
Such  a  thing  may  not  be  possible  but  it  looks  as  though  this 
was  a  legitimate  scientific  dream  to-day  and  the  legitimate 
scientific  dreams  of  to-day  arc  the  successful  technical  processes 
of  to-morrow. 

Inn  recent  report  I  expressed  my  belief  that  the  formation  of 
the  National  Research  Council  had  put  the  scientific  leadership 
in  this  country  in  the  hands  of  the  chemists.  Nobody 
that  the  recent  war  was  a  chemists'  war.  I  say  to  this  i 
that  the  world  has  a  right  to  look  to  the  chemists  for  even  i 
help  in  the  time  of  peace.    Wc  need  not  fail  and  we  i 
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It  is  because  we 


utilize  the 


The  need  for  standardization  is  spreading  to  chemical  courses 
in  our  colleges.  If  the  newly  created  section  on  education  docs 
nothing  more  than  to  stimulate  activity  along  the  line  of  bringing 
chemical  training  in  all  universities  up  to  a  definite  'minimum 
it  will  have  done  tremendous  good  to  the  cau<«  of 
in  America. 
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The  "special  story"  writers  of  the  various  New  York  news- 
papers were  very  much  in  evidence.  The  scientific  accuracy  of 
their  "stories."  which  appeared  throughout  the  week,  was  re- 
freshing. No  doubt  it  was  also  a  treat  for  those  who  were 
quoted  to  read  the  descriptions  of  themselves  as  viewed  through 
the  eyes  of  newspaper  men.  For  instance.  "Dannie"  was  de- 
scribed in  one  article  as  a  chemist  who  did  not  answer  the  usual 
description  of  the  laboratory'  hermit,  but  had  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well-dressed  business  man. 


Whatever  system  had  been  devised  for  intercommunication 
l>ctwccn  divisional  and  section  meetings  failed  to  function.  Not 
only  were  the  attendants  at  one  meeting  kept  in  ignorance  of 
what  papers  were  being  read  at  the  other  meetings,  but  if  one 
happened  to  come  in  during  the  session  of  a  meeting  there  was 
no  indication  as  to  who  was  speaking  or  what  paper  was  being 
presented  unless  one  happened  to  know  the  speaker.  Every 
meeting  room  was  fitted  with  blackboards,  chalk  and  in  most 
cases  telephones.    There  was  a  short  circuit  somewhere. 


The  foregoing  remarks  lead  to  the  general  observation  that  no 
entirely  satisfactory  method  has  yet  been  devised  for  giving 
mcmljcrs  an  opportunity  to  hear  particular  papers  in  several 
meetings.  As  one  member  expressed  it:  "I  wasted  one  morning 
trying  to  get  to  several  divisions  at  different  times  to  hear  papers 
in  which  I  was  particularly  interested.  Since  then.  I  have  stayed 
in  the  division  covering  my  specialty  from  start  to  finish  " 
Maybe  that  is  the  solution  because  of  the  many  divisions  that 
arc  in  session  simultaneously,  but  we  would  hate  to  admit  it. 


There  is  a  great  difference  between  meetings  of  the  Society 
held  in  large  cities  and  in  cities  of  moderate  size.  Each  has  its 
advantages,  but  the  "one  big  family"  idea  cannot  be  worked 
out  satisfactorily  in  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago.  Possibly 
the  change  is  a  good  thing.  We  might  soon  tire  of  meetings  if 
they  were  all  similar  in  character. 

The  advance  posters  of  the  Smoker  looked  very  promising, 
but  many  of  the  principal  acts  failed  to  materialize,  due  to  faulty 
imagination  of  the  audience.  Nevertheless,  the  understudies 
provided  an  evening  of  splendid  entertainment  and  the  adver- 
tised program  could  hardly  have  been  better. 


Sir  William  J-  Pope's  contributions  to  the  General  Meeting 
and  the  International  Meeting  were  worthy  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  chemists  everywhere.  His  presence, 
together  with  that  of  his  distinguished  colleagues,  helped  materi- 
ally in  cementing  more  closely  the  tics  between  the  chemists 
of  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world. 


Professor  R.  F  Ruttan.  who  headed  the  delegation  of  Canadian 
chemists,  is  no  longer  a  stranger  at  A.  C.  S.  meetings,  having 
attended  the  Rochester  convention  last  spring.  His  contribu- 
tion to  the  program  of  the  General  Meeting  gave  an  indication 
of  the  strides  our  neighbor  to  the  north  is  making  in  developing 
and  coordinating  her  chemical  industries. 


The  meetings  of  the  Society  held  this  year  were  unusual  in 
their  importance.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  New  York 
meeting.  In  addition  to  the  scientific  aspects,  the  public  aspect 
had  to  be  kept  in  rnind  continually,  for  the  public  is  now  greatly 
interested  in  chemistry  and  understands  the  broader  application 
of  our  science  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before. 


Members  of  the  New  York  Section  seem  to  be  more  modest 
than  those  of  other  cities.  They  hesitated  to  identify  themselves 
with  special  ribbons  or  badges  as  has  been  the  case  with  local 
sections  in  other  convention  cities.  It  often  occurred  that  a 
member  from  one  part  of  the  country  would  ask  someone  who 
looked  like  a  New  York  member  something  about  directions  or 
locations  of  places  of  interest,  only  to  be  met  with  a  pleasant 
smile  and  "sorry,  but  I  am  from  out  of  town  myself." 


All  of  the  .divisional  meetings  were  remarkably  well  attended 
and  spirited  discussions  were  the  order  of  the  day.  It  frequently 
happened  that  discussions  had  to  be  limited  to  a  few  minutes 
on  the  part  of  each  speaker  in  order  to  conserve  time  for  the 
remainder  of  the  program,  and  in  several  instances  all  of  the 
papers  could  not  be  read  for  lack  of  time. 


The  use  of  the  Columbia  University  dormitories  was  a  wel- 
come courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  university  authorities.  Only 
those  who  were  compelled  to  travel  back  and  forth  from  down- 
town hotels  to  the  meeting  rooms  can  fully  appreciate  it. 


SEVENTH  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 


A  policeman  stalked  into  the  office  of  the  Manager  at  1:30 
p.m.,  on  Monday,  September  12,  1921,  and  announced  that 
the  crowd  outside  clamoring  for  admission  was  every  minute 
becoming  greater  and  more  difficult  to  handle.  He  urged  that 
the  doors  be  opened  at  once  to  avoid  trouble  It  was  done, 
though  the  Exposition  was  advertised  to  open  at  2  p.m.  Thus 
at  the  very  outset  were  dispelled  the  fears  of  those  who  had 
predicted  that  the  holding  of  this  great  medium  of  business 
enterprise  and  public  education  in  so  distant  a  part  of  New 
York  City  as  Kingsbridgc  Road  and  Jerome  Avenue  in  the 
Bronx,  where  the  Eighth  Coast  Artillery  Armory  is  located, 
would  be  unsuccessful. 

A  wonderful  picture  was  presented  on  entering  the  building. 
A  great  array  of  booths  filled  with  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
prepared  exhibits  in  the  many  lines  of  industrial  effort  which 
go  to  make  up  the  chemical  industry  in  its  entirety  met  the 
eyes.  The  temptation  to  plunge  at  once  into  an  inspection  of 
the  individual  displays  was  resisted,  for  we  wished  first  to  get 
the  impression  of  the  Exposition  as  a  unit.  Fortunately  fine 
opportunity  for  gaining  such  an  impression  was  afforded  by 
the  balcony  which  encircled  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 
Looking  across  the  rows  of  exhibits  a  deep  impression  was  made, 
but  the  full  meaning  of  it  all  was  not  gained  until  we  walked 
across  to  one  end  of  the  balcony  and  gazed  down  upon  street 
after  street  of  exhibits,  a  multitude  of  visitors  within  the  booths 
and  filling  the  aisles.  There  in  that  great  space,  some  1100  feet 
long  by  2.V)  feet  wide,  was  housed  on  one  floor  the  Exposition. 
It  was  estimated  that  when  a  visitor  walked  continuously  the 
full  length  of  each  aisle  the  journey  covered  a  distance  of  one 
and  one-fourth  miles.     This  space  was  filled  with  the  displays 


of  424  exhibitors  The  total  attendance  during  the  week  was 
120.081. 

While  waiting  one  evening  for  the  arrival  of  a  prominent 
speaker  we  studied  the  faces  of  the  steady  stream  of  visitors 
entering.  It  was  inspiring  to  note  the  high  average  of  these 
visitors  and  the  uniform  expression  of  thoughtful  and  earnest 
studiousness.  Men  and  women  alike  had  undergone  the  tedium 
of  a  long  journey  from  the  further  parts  of  the  city  and  visitors 
had  come  from  many  miles  away  really  to  learn  something  of 
the  intimate  character  of  the  fascinating  story  of  chemistry. 

Individual  Exhibits 

Coming  down  to  the  main  floor  and  purposely  wandering 
indefinitely  through  the  aisles  we  came  away  with  certain  general 
impressions.  In  the  first  place,  a  new  departure  had  been  made 
in  placing  upon  the  walls  in  easily  legible  characters  quotations 
which  told  of  the  spirit  imbuing  the  chemical  industry',  of  the 
needs  of  the  industry,  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  public  welfare. 
Then,  too,  it  was  apparent  that  exhibitors  were  making  much 
larger  use  of  graphic  methods  of  telling  the  story  of  their  processes 
so  that  any  layman  could  understand.  These  efforts  were  sup- 
plemented by  well  displayed  products,  by  model  machines,  and 
by  full  scale  normal  operations.  In  the  center  of  the  exhibits 
stood  out  the  group  of  companies  constituting  the  Allied  Chemical 
&  Dye  Corporation.  In  one  of  these,  that  of  the  Solvay  Process 
Company,  was  shown  a  photograph  of  the  plant  for  nitrogen 
fixation  which  has  recently  been  put  into  successful  operation 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

We  give  the  first  prize  for  artistic  beauty  of  display  to  the 
Nichols  Copper  Company.  It  was  a  real  artist  who  designed 
this  entire  booth. 
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A  constant  stream  of  interested  visitors  in  the  booth  of  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  showed  what  an  effective  hit  Dr.  Little  had  made 
in  arousing  public  interest  in  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  chem- 
ist's power  as  shown  through  the  display  of  a  silk  purse  made 
from  the  ears  of  sows,  as  duly  attested  by  affidavits  framed  and 
placed  nearby.  Thus  was  disproved  an  adage  which  has  come 
down  through  the  centuries. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Florasynth 
Laboratories  products  bearing  the  characteristic  labels  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  testifying  that  these  products 
met  the  requirements  of  that  Association  as  to  purity. 

The  display  of  the  Coors  Porcelain  Company  aroused  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  American  ability,  especially  if  one  knew  the  fasci- 
nating story  of  the  development  of  this  industry  of  our  Southwest. 
More  interesting  than  the  exhibit  itself  was  the  information 
gained  that  despite  the  delay  in  legislation.  American  consumers 
are  standing  loyally  by  this  war-born  industry. 

In  full  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  previous  two  weeks  the 
Canadian  government  and  Canadian  industries  were  thoroughly 
represented  by  displays  of  the  natural  resources  and  available 
power  of  this  good  neighbor  of  ours. 

It  was  in  the  booth  of  the  National  Lime  Association  that  one 
of  the  most  interesting  charts  was  shown.  By  most  of  us  lime 
is  thought  of  as  going  chiefly,  so  far  as  tonnage  output  is  con- 
cerned, into  building  operations.  But  here  it  was  shown  that 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the  lime  produced  in  this  country 
is  utilized  in  the  chemical  industries.  Further  the  chart  showed 
the  manifold  applications  in  industrial  chemistry  of  this  cheapest 
of  all  chemical  bases. 


The  subject  of  alcohol  as  a  chemical  reagent  in  contradis- 
tinction to  its  use  as  a  beverage  has  been  widely  discussed  within 
recent  months.  These  discussions  were  forcefully  supplemented 
by  the  adjoining  exhibits  of  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Com- 
pany and  the  V.  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Company. 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  only  one  of  the  railways  of  the 
country  the  Southern  Railway— exhibited  specimens  of  the 
natural  resources  along  its  lines.  This  important  feature  of 
earlier  expositions  should  be  revived  and  developed  to  the  ut- 
most. 

The  ceramic  industries  so  essential  to  chemical  development 
were  present  with  full  line  displays,  showing  the  remarkable  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  the  chemist. 
So,  too,  machinery  exhibits  were  everywhere  interspersed,  an 
almost  bewildering  multitude  of  appliances  giving  clearly  the 
idea  of  the  intricacies  involved  in  many  lines  of  chemical  manu- 
facture. 

Full  advantage  of  the  Exposition  was  taken  by  the  many 
scientific  societies  and  the  technical  and  trade  publications  which 
contribute  so  much  to  the  industry. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  as  usual  presented  an  extremely 
instructive  exhibit,  setting  forth  the  many  points  at  which  it 
serves  chemistry — publications  of  all  sorts,  scientific  instruments 
of  precision,  and  many  other  features  of  its  valuable  work. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  could  not  take  the  Exposition  more  seriously,  for 
opportunity  was  here  afforded  to  establish  a  firm  and  intimate 
relationship  between  that  important  branch  of  government 
work  and  the  efforts  of  our  chemical  manufacturers. 
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Formal  Addresses 

The  formal  addresses  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  September  12,  in  the 
auditorium.  On  the  speakers'  platform  were  United  States 
Senator  Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  Brigadier  General  Amos  A.  Fries, 
chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  Col.  E.  S.  Austin,  com- 
manding officer  in  charge  of  the  armory  building.  Dr.  Chas. 
H.  Hcrty.  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Roth,  of  the  Exposition  Management. 

In  opening  the  exercises  Mr.  Roth  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the 
Exposition  and  of  its  value  both  to  the  development  of  the  chem- 
ical industry  and  as  an  effective  aid  in  public  education  as  to  the 
meaning  of  chemistry.  He  introduced  Dr.  Hcrty,  who  spoke 
briefly  of  the  necessity  of  an  industry  complete  in  every  part  and 
thoroughly  unified  in  the  spirit  of  service  to  the  country. 

In  introducing  Senator  Lenroot.  Dr.  Hcrty  mentioned  the 
special  appropriateness  of  having  Senator  Lenroot  make  the 
principal  address  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, as  his  position  on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  led  him  to  study  carefully  all  questions  affecting  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Senator  Lenroot  spoke  as  follows: 

The  Relation  of  Our  Chemical    Industry   to  Our 
National  Defense 
By  Senator  Irvine  L.  Lenroot 

I  was  very  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  to  make  the  opening 
address  at  this  important  Exposition  not  primarily  because  of 
my  interest  in  all  fields  of  activity  that  make  for  progress  of  our 
country  but  because  of  my  conviction  that  the  future  safety  of 
our  country  from  hostile  attack  lies  in  the  development  of  our 
chemical  industry,  and  I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  to-night 
"The  Relation  of  Our  Chemical  Industry  to  Our  National  De- 
fense." As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of 
the  Senate,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  study  the  question  of  National 
Defense  and  its  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  America.  It  was  not 
very  long  before  I  became  especially  interested  in  our  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  and  what  we  might  hope  for  it  in  the  future  if 
properly  supported.  I  found  that  thirty  per  cent  of  our  casual- 
ties in  the  war  came  from  German  gases.  I  found  that,  although 
heretofore  generally  condemned  as  cruel  and  inhuman,  results 
showed  that  casualties  from  gases  were  no  more  cruel  than  those 
from  any  other  method  of  attack.  I  found  that  the  cost  of 
preparedness  through  chemical  warfare,  the  aeroplane  and  the 
submarine  was  the  merest  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  large  standing 
army,  dreadnaughts  and  battleships  and  heavy  ordnance.  I 
found  although  limitation  of  armaments  may  be  agreed  upon, 
and  I  hope  will  be  agreed  upon,  chemical  warfare  is  of  such  a 
nature,  involving  so  little  in  personnel  or  cost  of  material  that 
it  would  be  folly  for  any  nation  to  rely  upon  any  international 
agreement  that  poisonous  gases  should  not  hereafter  be  used 
in  war. 

Thb  Importance  op  Chemical  Warfare 
Who  won  the  war  may  be  argued  for  the  next  generation,  but 
the  chemists  of  America  and  of  our  associates  in  the  war  have 
not  received  their  due  share  of  credit.  But  for  the  chemists  of 
Germany  she  would  have  lost  the  war  before  we  got  into  it.  Had 
it  not  been  for  her  progress  in  chemical  industry  she  could  never 
have  secured  sufficient  explosives  to  save  herself  after  the  block- 
ade was  established  against  her.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  chem- 
ists of  the  allies  meeting  discovery  with  new  discovery  Germany 
would  have  won  the  war. 

The  progress  in  chemical  warfare  since  the  armistice  has  been 
remarkable  and  too  little  realized  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  advance  made  in  explosives  and  gases 
and  the  development  of  the  aeroplane  I  verily  believe  the  battle- 
ship has  become  obsolete,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  go 
on  constructing  them.    This  was  proved,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 


recent  bombing  tests,  but  only  a  part  of  our  resources  were  then 
employed  or  could  be  employed.  With  an  enemy  crew  aboard, 
with  the  dropping  upon  them  of  gases  as  well  as  explosives,  their 
doom  would  be  absolutely  certain.  The  aeroplane,  the  aero- 
plane carrier,  the  submarine,  gases,  and  high  explosives  will  be 
the  implements  of  war  of  the  future.  We  may  agree  upon  a 
limitation  of  battleships,  a  limitation  of  submarines,  a  limitation 
of  aeroplanes,  a  limitation  of  armies,  a  limitation  of  the  quantity 
of  the  war  material  that  can  be  kept  on  hand,  but  we  cannot 
agree  upon  a  limitation  of  brains,  and  if  we  could  the  limitation 
would  be  worthless.  We  must  also  understand  that  any  agree- 
ment which  may  be  entered  into  will  be  binding  only  upon 
honorable  nations  who  may  assent  to  it.  If  at  any  time 
one  nation  may  desire 
to  steal  the  property  of 
another  a  written  agree- 
ment not  to  use  means 
which  would  enable  her  to 
do  so  will  be  worthless. 

Let  us  hope  that  the 
conference  to  he  held 
in  November  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  large  navies  and  huge 
armies,  but  let  us  not 
be  idiotic  enough  to  en- 
ter into  any  agreement 
that  the  scientists  of  the 
nation  shall  not  em- 
ploy their  brains  in  re- 
search and  development 
that  will  assist  in  defend- 
ing our  nation  should 
any  dare  attack  us. 
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Private  Industry  Necessary  for  Chemical  Preparedness 
We  can  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  at  practically  no  cost 
by  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the  chemical  industry. 
We  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  chemists  now  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal  doing  splendid  research  work.  Private  industry  has 
many  chemists  also  doing  research  work,  but  unless  private 
industry  can  exist  and  prosper,  finding  a  market  for  their  product 
in  commercial  life,  cither  the  Government  must  employ  more 
chemists  or  men  will  not  enter  that  profession.  Private  industry 
engaged  in  chemical  production  will  give  us  a  reserve  in  chemists, 
but  will  also  give  us  plants  that  can  be  rapidly  converted  for 
war  purposes  if  the  need  shall  ever  arise.  The  Government  in 
the  last  war  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  new  plants 
that  would  not  have  been  necessary  had  the  dye  industry  been 
as  far  advanced  in  the  United  States  as  it  was  in  Germany. 

If  the  dyes  used  in  America  arc  made  in  America  we  shall 
have  the  chemists  and  we  shall  have  the  plants  that  will  make 
America  so  strong  in  defensive  warfare  that  none  will  dare  to 
attack  us.  We  should  remember  too  that  if  ever  attacked  again 
it  is  not  likely  that  we  will  ever  be  in  such  favorable  situation 
as  we  were  in  the  last  war.  For  two  and  one-half  years  we  had 
been  making  explosives  for  the  allies.  Our  chemists  were  em- 
ployed in  the  development  of  high  explosives  before  we  declared 
war  at  all.  We  had  two  years  and  a  half  to  prepare  for  that 
war  before  we  did  go  in,  and  how  poorly  we  were  then  prepared 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  to-night. 

Protection  of  the  Industry 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members 
of  Congress  as  to  the  character  of  the  protection  which  is 
to  be  given  the  dye  industry,  but  I  feel  that  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  Congress  is  that  this  industry  must  be  thoroughly 
protected.  There  are  some  who  think  this  protection  should  be 
through  the  medium  of  import  duties  alone.    If  this  plan  is 
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decided  upon,  I  am  confident  that  these  duties  will  be  so  high 
that  they  will  be  practically  prohibitive  for  the  dyes  American 
manufacturers  are  making  satisfactorily  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  feeling  that  a  selective  embargo 
should  be  enacted.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  embargo  plan 
base  their  opposition  on  the  ground  that  they  fear  it  will  lead 
to  monopoly.  Personally  I  feel  that  this  possibility  of  monop- 
oly could  be  amply  safeguarded  by  including  in  the  legislation 
a  provision  giving  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when- 
ever it  might  become  apparent  that  monopolistic  conditions 
prevailed  in  the  industry,  power  to  suspend  this  embargo  legis- 
lation and  if  considered  desirable  to  reduce  the  duties.  I  want 
to  see  this  industry'  safeguarded  and  if  there  is  a  possibility  of 
error  in  the  form  of  the  legislation  to  be  enacted,  I  want  it  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  American  industry. 
To  conclude,  I  am  convinced  of  two  things: 

1 —  The  importance  of  chemical  warfare,  and  the  necessity  for 
continued  research  and  development. 

2 —  The  necessity  of  the  encouragement  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry to  insure  a  reserve  of  chemists,  and  plants  that  can  be 
converted  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  gases  should  the 
need  arise. 

Let  the  nations  of  the  world  know  that  although  without  a 
large  navy  or  army,  while  all  our  energies  arc  being  devoted 
along  the  paths  of  peace,  nevertheless  we  arc  possessed  of  the 
last  word  in  science  and  invention  and  are  ready  to  use  it— that 
we  have  the  skill  and  we  have  the  material  to  defeud  ourselves, 
then  never  again  shall  any  nation  look  upon  us  with  contempt 
or  mock  our  ability  to  make  war. 

Let  us  agree  to  sink  our  l>attlcships,  melt  our  cannon,  destroy 
our  fortifications,  if  other  nations  will  do  likewise,  but  let  us 
encourage  rather  than  destroy  progress  in  discovery  and  in- 
vention making  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  people  in 
time  of  peace  and  for  their  defense  in  time  of  war. 


The  final  speaker  was  Brigadier  General  Amos  A.  Fries,  who 
because  of  his  efficient  leadership  of  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  and  his  active  efforts  in  support  of  the  chemical  industry 
as  a  reserve  for  that  Service,  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
assemblage.  General  Pries  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
developments  in  chemical  warfare  and  concurred  most  heartily 
in  the  views  concerning  chemical  warfare  expressed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pope  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Societv 
during  the  preceding  week.  General  Fries  urged  clear  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  as  to  the  exact  status  and 
significance  of  chemical  warfare  and  insisted  that  unless  adequate 
appropriations  were  made  by  the  Congress,  the  work  in  this 
important  feature  of  warfare  would  suffer  severely. 


The  principal  speaker  on  Tuesday  evening  was  Congressman 
Fred  S.  Purnell  of  Indiana.  Congressman  Purncll  gave  a 
vigorous  presentation  of  the  importance  of  the  chemical  industry 
and  of  the  necessity  of  strong  Congressional  support.  He  said 
in  part: 

I  think  we  arc  justified  in  saying  that  America  has  taken  the 
lead  in  the  world's  chemical  industry  since  the  war.  That 
position  must  be  maintained,  not  only  as  a  potential  element  of 
preparedness,  but  as  a  peace  measure.  The  coal-tar  industry 
and  the  science  of  chemical  warfare  are.  so  closely  related  that  it 
becomes  our  paramount  duty  to  protect  the  American  dye  manu- 
facturers. The  military  strength  of  a  nation  will  in  the  future 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  its  dye  plants. 

America  cannot  afford  to  disarm  unless  we  have  a  self-sustain- 
ing dye  and  coal-tar  chemical  industry.  There  are  very  vital 
reasons  why  we  need  a  native  dye  industry.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission estimates  that  53.000,000,000  worth  of  American  goods 
yearly  depend  upon  coal-tar  dyes  and  their  intermediates  for 
their  manufacture.  Shall  we  again  turn  to  Europe  for  these 
dyes,  or  shall  we  encourage  their  manufacture  here? 

Mr.  Purncll  then  quoted  figures  showing  the  output  of  coal-tar 
products  in  this  country,  stating  that  in  191.)  there  were  only 
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seven  dye  concerns  in  the  country,  with  an  output  of  6,019,728 
lbs.,  valued  at  $3,569,795,  while  in  1920  the  number  of  plants 
had  grown  to  90,  with  an  output  of  88,253,776  lbs.,  valued  at 
$95,613,749,  and  continued  as  follows: 

If  we  arc  to  save  this  industry,  we  must  act  now.  I  find  it 
hard  to  recommend  an  embargo,  but  unless  we  take  effective 
measures  now,  it  will  be  impossible  to  interest  American  capital 
in  dye  plants  and  the  world  monopoly  in  dyes  will  be  returned 
to  Europe. 

A  thoughtful  address  was  made  by  Hon.  Thomas  Walker  Page, 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Mr  Page  held  that  the  tariff  had  played  no  particular  role  in  the 
past  presidential  election  and  that  a  definite  line  of  settlement 
of  tariff  legislation  by  the  present  Congress  was  still  a  vevy  un- 
certain matter.  Undoubtedly  there  would  be  considerable 
delay  before  the  tariff  bill  now  before  the  Senate  became  a  law. 
This  is  in  no  wise  a  reflection  upon  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  promptly,  but  rather  will  be  the  result  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  tariff  bill  under  present  world  conditions.  Included 
among  these  the  speaker  mentioned:  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent 
of  protection  needed  in  many  lines  of  industry;  difficulties  in 
ascertaining  costs  of  production  (The  Tariff  Commission,  said 
Mr.  Page,  had  experienced  these  difficulties  in  its  efforts  to 


determine  the  cost  of  production  of  American  dyes.  Necessarily 
even  greater  obstacles  must  be  encountered  in  establishing  costs 
of  production  abroad.);  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  raw 
material  and  what  is  finished  products;  and  variations  in  de- 
preciated exchange  in  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Page  felt  that 
these  questions  had  been  handled  only  superficially  by  bankers 
and  financiers  and  that  the  only  measures  adopted  to  date 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  mere  postponement  of  evil. 
The  speaker  said  that  Schedule  I  (the  chemical  schedule)  of  the 
present  tariff  bill  was  by  all  means  the  best  classified  schedule 
presented  in  any  tariff  bill.  The  credit  for  this  work  he  freely 
gave  to  the  painstaking  labors  of  Dr.  Grinnell  Jones,  chemical 
expert  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  his  associates. 

He  fell  that  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  new 
bill  was  the  American  valuation  proposal  and  stated  that  studies 
were  now  under  way  to  determine  how  this  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed law  should  be  worked  out. 

The  Commissioner  resented  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
the  criticism  by  congressmen  that  the  census  of  dyes  recently 
issued  by  the  Commission  was  timed  to  influence  legislation  which 
would  give  to  the  Commission  power  to  handle  the  details  of 
dye  importations  through  the  acquirement  of  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  this  purpose.  He  called  attention  to  the  careful 
studies  the  Commission  had  made  and  published  from  time  to 
time  during  the  past  several  years  of  the  course  of  development 
of  the  dye  industry,  and  stated  that  this  census  was  published 
as  soon  as  the  information  was  compiled,  in  order  to  be  of  genuine 
service  to  Congress  through  the  presentation  of  facts. 
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The  Auditorium 

Below  the  Exposition  floor  was  the  Auditorium,  where  for 
the  first  time  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  delivery  of 
addresses  and  for  the  showing  of  industrial  films.  The  noises 
were  absent  and  the  seating  capacity  was  abundant  and  well 
arranged. 

During  the  afternoons  important  symposiums  were  held  in 
this  auditorium  on  the  following  subjects:  Crushing,  grinding 
and  pulverizing;  industrial  problems;  evaporation  and  drying; 
paint  and  varnish;  power  plant  in  chemical  industries;  American 
dyes  and  colors. 

When  the  formal  addresses  or  symposiums  were  not  being 
held  there  was  a  constant  display  of  motion  picture  films,  carry- 
ing the  visitor  through  many  of  our  most  interesting  plants, 
showing  with  faithful  reproduction  the  magnitude  and  detail  of 
operations.  No  more  striking  advances  have  been  made  within 
recent  years  than  in  the  excellence  of  these  industrial  films. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  careful  thought  which  has  been 
given  to  the  legends,  which  in  nontechnical  language,  and  with- 
out bomlxist,  supplement  effectively  the  high-class  photography 
shown  in  the  films.  An  interesting  feature  was  the  introduction 
of  four-minute  speakers  who  emphasized  the  present  critical 
legislative  situation  confronting  the  American  chemical  industry. 
Concise  and  clear-cut  addresses  of  this  character  were  made  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Dow,  and  by  Dm.  J.  M.  Matthews.  H.  E-  Howe. 
R.  H.  McKce,  Charles  L.  Parsons,  and  Charles  Baskervillc. 

A  double  choice  presented  itself  for  the  location  of  the 
Eighth  Exposition  in  1022.  as  the  proposed  conversion  of  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  the  home  of  former  expositions,  into  an 
office  building  had  been  abandoned.  The  management  wisely 
decided  to  leave  this  decision  to  the  exhibitors  themselves.  So 
a  formal  ballot  was  taken,  as  the  result  of  which  an  overwhelming 
vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  the  one 
objection  to  the  site  of  the  Armory  being  its  great  distance  from 


the  center  of  the  city.  Advance  leasing  of  space  for  the  Eixhth 
Exposition  is  already  a  guarantee  of  its  success. 

As  in  previous  years  the  press  devoted  much  space  to  the 
Exposition  and  did  a  great  deal  to  spread  its  influence  to  far 
wider  circles  than  the  actual  visitors  who  attended. 

Conclusion 

Looking  back  over  the  week,  what  arc  the  strong  and  what 
are  the  weak  points  developed  by  this  Exposition?  Certainly 
it  has  demonstrated  the  intricacies  of  the  chemical  industry, 
the  dependence  of  each  part  on  the  other,  and  the  necessity  for 
continued  closest  cooperation.  There  was  a  time  during  the 
past  year  when  some  of  the  dye  manufacturers  fell  that  their 
industry  should  be  set  forth  before  the  general  public  in  a  unified 
display  of  these  products  alone.  Such  a  policy  we  are  confident 
would  have  been  a  grave  mistake,  for  the  important  thought 
for  the  general  public  to  obtain  is  the  multifold  varietv  of  lines 
of  effort  which  characterizes  the  chemical  industry  as  a  whole. 
Por  this  reason  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  learn  that  some  of 
the  exhibitors  of  machinery  have  been  attacked  by  the  same 
microbe  and  feel  that  machinery  is  so  important  that  it  should 
have  a  special  and  isolated  display.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  such  narrow  viewpoints  will  not  materialize  in  the  breaking 
up  of  the  present  system  of  a  complete  survey  of  the  industry. 
That  is  the  picture  which  must  be  preserved.  Departing  from 
that  policy,  disintegration  will  soon  be  complete  and  the  great 
opportunity  for  this  unique  method  of  industrial  stimulation 
and  public  education  will  have  been  lost.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  arc  those  who  would  like  to  see  this  agency 
crippled.  It  is  squarely  up  to  the  various  elements  which 
contribute  to  the  successful  upbuilding  of  the  American  chemical 
industry'  to  sec  to  it  that  the  sound  policy,  so  effective  in  the 
past,  shall  be  continued.  America  has  led  the  world  in  the 
matter  of  chemical  expositions.     It  must  keep  in  the  front. 
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Features  of  Exposition  Week 

AMERICAN  COIMIC  BOOIITT 

A  conference  of  the  officers  and  committee  members  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society  was  held  Thursday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 15,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  for  a  discussion  of  the  program 
of  activities  outlined  for  the  association  by  R,  C.  Purdy,  the  new 
organizing  secretary-  This  program  includes  reorganization  of 
the  work  of  the  divisions  of  the  Society  with  the  view  of  bringing 
al>out  greater  cooperation  and  better  service  to  members;  re- 
districting  of  local  sections  and  encouraging  them  to  greater 
activity;  introduction  of  "trade  paper"  features  into  the  Journal 
of  the  Society;  relation  with  National  Research  Council  and 
other  scientific  bodies;  and  finally,  sources  of  revenue. 

On  Friday  morning,  September  10,  special  meetings  of  various 
committees  of  the  Society  took  place,  and  on  Friday  afternoon 
the  American  Ceramic  Society  met  at  the  Chemical  Exposition. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  industrial  moving  pictures  of 
the  ceramic  industry  were  shown  at  the  Exposition. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  devoted  largely  to  the  read- 
ing of  technical  papers,  John  G,  Jones  read  a  paper  on  "Busi- 
ness Conditions  Relating  to  the  Clay  Working  Industry"  in 
which  he  outlined  the  apparent  reasons  for  the  recent  depression 
in  business  and  its  effect  upon  the  ceramic  industry.  He  pre- 
dicted better  times  ahead  and  urged  the  necessity  for  adequate 
protection  for  the  American  ceramic  industry.  The  speaker 
touched  briefly  upon  the  effect  of  imports  of  chemical  stoneware 
upon  the  ceramic  industry. 

P.  C.  Kingsbury  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Importance  of 
Chemical  Stoneware  in  the  Chemical  Industries."  He  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  an  American  chemical  industry  must 
not  depend  upon  foreign  supplies  of  chemical  stoneware. 

S.  R.  Scholes  read  a  paper  on  "The  Passing  of  King  Methane  " 
Fred  B.  Jacobs  spoke  on  "Reducing  Manufacturing  Costs  with 
Grinding  Wheels."  Charles  F.  Binns  spoke  of  the  advantages 
of  porcelain  laboratory  ware  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  American  porcelain  laboratory  supplies  industry.  Other 
papers  presented  were:  "Art  Division  Research  Suggestions," 
by  F.  H.  Rhcad;  "Refractories,"  by  J.  Spotts  McDowell;  and 
"Heavy  Clay  Products  Research,"  by  M.  B.  On-enough. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  TEXTILE  CHEMISTS  AMD  COLOHIBT8 

About  sixty  chemists  responded  to  an  invitation  sent  to 
representative  textile  chemists  in  eastern  states  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Chemists'  Club.  New  York.  Tuesday  afternoon, 
September  13,  to  consider  the  formation  of  an  association  of 
textile  chemists  and  colorists. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Winthrop  C.  Durfee,  who 
briefly  outlined  its  purpose.  Prof.  Louis  A.  Olncy,  of  the 
Lowell  Textile  School,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  Walter  E.  Hadlcy.  of  the  Clark  Thread  Company,  Newark, 
secretary. 

Prof.  Olney  spoke  at  length  on  the  desirability  of  bringing 
textile  chemists  together  for  the  periodic  consideration  of  their 
special  problems  and  suggested  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
best  by  the  formation  of  an  association.  He  explained  why  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  organize  as  a  Division  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  and  outlined  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
objects  of  an  association  of  this  kind,  as  follows: 

1—  To  promote  the  technical  interest  of  its  members  in  the 
properties  and  application  of  dyes  and  the  processes  of  scouring, 
bleaching,  and  finishing. 

2—  To  develop  a  closer  relationship  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  application  of  dyes  and  other  chemicals  used  in  the 
textile  industry. 

3—  To  serve  the  textile  and  color  industries  by  developing 
standard  methods  of  testing  dyes  and  analyzing  textile  materials 
in  general  and  of  standardizing  systems  for  these  tests  and 
recording  their  results. 

4—  To  encourage  research  work  along  textile  chemical  lines. 


5— To  encourage  and  supervise  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
textile  chemical  laboratory 

Prof.  Olney  suggested  that  the  memljership  of  such  an  associa- 
tion might  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

1 —  Regular  or  active  members,  who  should  possess  as  quali- 
fications for  membership  a  thorough  technical  training  and  at 
least  five  years  of  actual  experience  in  textile  chemical  lines. 

2—  Junior  members,  who  would  include  students  and  ap- 
prentices. 

3 —  Sustaining  or  corporation  memlK-rs.  who  would  include  tex- 
tile manufacturing  concerns  and  also  manufacturers  of  dyestuffs 
and  chemicals  used  in  the  textile  industry  and  who  would  be 
called  upon  to  supply  funds  to  support  research  work  undertaken. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  hy  Prof. 
Olncy  a  vote  was  taken  to  determine  the  interest  of  those  present 
in  the  proposal.    The  vote  showed  unanimous  approval. 

There  followed  a  general  exchange  of  views  regarding  the 
scope  and  function  of  the  proposed  society,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  reconvene  in  Boston  during  the  week  of  the 
Textile  Exposition,  October  31  to  November  5. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 

About  110  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers  and  guests,  including  representatives  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  of  Great  Britain,  enjoyed  what  has  been 
characterized  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  annual  "ex- 
position dinners"  of  the  Institute  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
Exposition  Week  at  Hotel  Commodore.  The  guests  included  the 
following  English  chemists:  Sir  William  Pope,  Charles  S.  Gar- 
land, Capt.  T.  J.  Goodwin,  William  E.  Jordan.  S.  W.  Gamble. 

Dr.  David  Wesson,  president  of  the  Institute,  presided  and, 
after  the  dinner,  in  his  usual  witty  vein  called  on  representative 
English  and  American  chemical  engineers  for  remarks. 

Sir  William  Pope  devoted  his  remarks  largely  to  the  question 
of  education  for  chemical  engineers  and  drew  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  such  education  in  England  and  in 
America. 

Capt.  T.  J.  Goodwin  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  value  of  co- 
operation between  the  chemical  engineer  group  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  and  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  bonds  between  the 
chemical  engineers  of  the  English-speaking  nations  would  be 
drawn  closer  as  time  goes  on.  S.  W.  Gamble  was  another  of 
the  English  guests  to  be  called  upon. 

The  American  chemical  engineer  and  his  work  were  discussed 
by  the  following  members  of  the  Institute:  H.  C.  Parmelee, 
editor  of  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  Maximilian 
Toch,  and  J.  C.  Olsen,  secretary  of  the  Institute. 

The  attendance  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  banquet 
of  the  Institute  and  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  visitors 
from  abroad  lent  particular  charm  to  the  occasion. 


SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS 

Eighty  American  manufacturers  of  synthetic  organic  chemicals 
met  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  Thursday  afternoon,  September 
15,  to  discuss  questions  affecting  the  general  welfare  or  the  in- 
dustry they  represent  and  to  formulate  plans  for  some  method 
of  import  control,  similar  to  the  selective  embargo,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  industry- 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  American  Dyes  Institute  at 
the  suggestion  of  several  manufacturers  of  synthetic  organic 
chemicals,  some  of  whom  arc  not  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  R.  C.  Jeffcott,  of  the  Calco 
Chemical  Co.,  and  president  of  the  American  Dyes  Institute. 
Dr.  Chas.  H.  Herty,  editor  of  This  Journal,  was  the  chief 
speaker,  and  a  round  table  discussion  followed  his  remarks.  Dr. 
Herty  urged  effective  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  manufactur- 
ers to  perpetuate  this  industry  in  America.  He  emphasized  the 
need  for  adopting  a  broad  viewpoint  on  this  whole  question 
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and  subordinating  individual  selfish  interests  to  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
any  organization  of  the  kind  in  contemplation  would  die  in  early 
infancy  if  those  participating  had  nothing  but  the  success  of  their 
own  particular  business  at  heart.  What  should  be  done  and 
what  the  nation  demands,  said  Dr.  Herty.  is  that  in  considering 
the  organic  chemical  industry,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  national 
trust  and  as  an  asset  to  the  nation  and  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  work  of  the  American  Dyes  Institute  was  commended 
very  highly  at  the  meeting  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  officials  of  the  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  its  scope  so  as  to  include  all  branches  of  the  organic 
chemical  industry. 

The  desire  was  expressed  to  form,  in  the  near  future,  a  com- 
plete organization  of  all  American  manufacturers  of  synthetic 
organic  chemicals  which  would  be  cffccti%*e  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  this  industry  as  a  whole. 

All  of  the  interests  represented  at  the  meeting  seemed  to  be 
in  complete  harmony  on  the  objects  sought.  Another  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future. 


UNITED  WAIST  LI  A  QUI  CONFERENCE 

A  conference  of  leading  chemists,  dyestuff  producers,  dyers, 
piece  goods  manufacturers  and  ready-to-wear  manufacturers, 
held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Waist  League  of  America 
on  Tuesday,  September  13.  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  "get  to  the  bottom  of  the  dye  problem"  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  bring  about  a  better  understanding  among  man- 
ufacturers of  dyes,  consumers,  and  the  public. 

The  entire  dye  situation  was  discussed  from  every  angle  by 
the  representatives  of  the  various  trades  and  professions  and  a 
plan  of  action  was  agreed  upon.  It  is  proposed  that  the  special 
committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  secure  samples  of  colored 
fabrics  which  are  said  to  have  lost  their  fastness.  When  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  has  been  determined,  action  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  recurrence  of  the  trouble. 

The  committee  tentatively  named  to  begin  this  work  includes: 
Henry  Blum,  of  the  United  Piece  Dye  Works;  Dr.  J.  Mcrritt 
Matthews,  of  the  American  Dyes  Institute ;  Williams  Haynes,  of 
Drug  and  Chemical  Markets;  Samuel  Flocrshcimcr,  dress  manu- 
facturer; Henry  Froclich,  blouse  manufacturer;  J.  Goldsmith, 
silk  manufacturer;  E.  H.  Killhcffcr,  of  Newport  Chemical  Works; 
Dr.  L.  J.  Matos,  of  National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co.;  Mr. 
Muller,  of  the  Textile  Color  Card  Association;  Mr.  Craigcr,  a 
dyer;  H.  J.  Kenner,  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World;  Mr.  Nathan,  a  cotton  goods  converter;  J.  M.  Reader,  of 
the  National  Silk  Dyeing  Co.;  M.  Mosessohn,  executive  director 
of  the  United  Waist  League;  and  David  N.  Mosessohn,  executive 
director  of  the  Associated  Dress  Industries  of  America. 

Dyestuff  makers  and  dyers  present  at  the  conference  gave 
an  emphatic  affirmative  answer  to  a  dress  manufacturer  who 
asked  whether  American-made  fast  colors  can  be  obtained. 


CHEMICAL  SALESMAN'S  ASSOCIATION 

The  Salesman's  Association  of  the  Chemical  Industry  was 
organized  at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  at  the  Chemists'  Club 
in  New  York,  September  7.  The  first  annual  banquet  of  this 
new  Association  was  held  at  the  8th  Coast  Artillery  Armory  in 
the  Bronx  on  Thursday  evening  of  Exposition  Week. 

Nearly  100  salesmen  and  sales  executives  connected  with  Ameri- 
can chemical  manufacturers  or  their  agents  attended  the  or- 
ganization meeting,  adopted  a  constitution,  and  elected  officers 
for  the  year  as  follows:  Burton  T.  Bush,  of  Antoine  Chiris  Co., 
president;  F.  L.  McCartney,  of  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  first 
vice  president;  Thco.  R.  L.  Loud,  of  New  York  Quinine  Co., 
second  vice  president;  Chas.  B.  Hall,  of  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co  , 
third  vice  president:  Williams  Haynes,  of  Drug  &  Chemical 


Markets,  secretary;  A.  A.  Wasserschied,  of  Mallinckrodt  Chemi- 
cal Works,  treasurer. 

President  Bush,  in  his  acceptance  speech,  told  of  other 
industries  that  had  benefited  greatly  from  similar  associations 
of  salesmen  because  of  .  the  better  feeling  that  grew  out  of  a 
common  interest  in  the  organization  activities.  "No  industry 
in  America  faces  such  development  as  does  the  chemical  indus- 
try, and  its  future  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  salesmen. 

"This  association,"  he  concluded,  "will  give  us  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  something  bigger  than  our  own  affairs;  it  will  create 
esprit  dc  corps.  We  are  still  competitors — friendly  enemies — 
but  we  are  all  of  one  mind  when  it  comes  to  the  progress 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  industry." 

After  considerable  debate  a  motion  that  all  chemical  sales- 
men, including  representatives  of  foreign  manufacturers,  be 
admitted  to  membership,  was  lost  by  unanimous  vote,  on  the 
score  that  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  Association  was  to 
promote  and  guard  the  American  industry  as  such. 

The  organization  committee,  to  whose  efforts  the  Association 
owed  its  formation,  was  made  up  of  Fred  E-  Signer,  of  Butter- 
worth  Judson  Corporation,  chairman;  Williams  Haynes.  of 
Drug  c>  Chrmical  Markets,  secretary;  Charles  F.  Abbott,  of 
National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.;  E.  J.  Barber,  of  The 
Barrett  Company;  John  A.  Chew,  of  the  Warner  Chemical 
Company;  A.  H.  Pierce,  of  Grasselli  Chemical  Company;  Edwin 
C.  Scott,  of  Wing  8c  Evans,  and  P.  S.  Tildcn,  of  the  du  Pont 
Company. 

Banquet 

About  200  members  of  the  Association  attended  the  banquet 
and  enthusiasm  waxed  high.  President  Burton  T.  Bush  intro- 
duced the  speakers  and  in  his  preliminary  remarks  emphasized 
the  need  for  cooperation  among  those  connected  with  the  selling 
organizations  of  the  chemical  industries  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Association  would  assist  in  creating  a  better  feeling 
among  the  representatives  of  various  concerns. 

Edward  J.  Cattell,  statistician  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
delivered  an  inspiring  address,  replete  with  wit  and  old-fashioned 
common  sense.  John  Jones,  sales  manager  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  predicted  that  business  would  be  close  to 
normal  before  another  twelve  months  have  passed.  He  em- 
phasized the  immense  field  that  is  opened  to  the  chemical  sales- 
man because  of  the  many  contacts  of  chemistry  with  all  sides 
of  life.  Mr.  Jones  also  outlined  the  large  part  that  chemistry 
plays  in  the  peace-time  industrial  work  of  a  nation  and  empha- 
sized the  need  for  making  American  chemistry  and  American 
chemical  industries  prominent  in  an  international  way  as  well 
as  nationally.  He  further  pointed  out  that  nothing  had  ever 
been  done  on  a  world-wide  scale  without  the  backing  of  a  strong 
organization  with  a  well-defined  plan  of  action.  He,  therefore, 
urged  the  members  of  the  Association  to  outline  a  definite  plan 
of  activity  which  would  eventually  permit  the  American 
chemical  industry  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and .  capture  the 
chemical  trade  of  the  world. 

CHEMICAL  PLANT  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  chemical  plant  equipment  at  the  Chemists'  Club,  New  York, 
on  Saturday,  September  17,  it  was  decided  to  form  an  Associa- 
tion of  Chemical  Plant  Equipment  Manufacturers. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  further  various  interests 
of  these  manufacturers,  which,  it  Is  believed,  can  be  promoted 
more  satisfactorily  by  action  as  a  group  rather  than  as  individ- 
uals. The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  organization:  J.  George  Lehman,  chairman,  Bethlehem 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.;  Paul  O.  Abbe,  of  Paul  O.  Abbe,  Inc.; 
A.  A.  Holmes,  of  E.  B.  Badger  &  Sons;  C.  H.  Kimberly.  of 
Schutte  &  Kocrtmg  Co.;  and  P.  C.  Kingsbury,  of  General 
Ceramics  Co. 
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Camphor  Substitutes  in  the  Manufacture  of  Celluloid' 

By  Albert  Parsons  Sachs  and  Oscar  Byron 

1523  Maim*.*  Av«  .  N'gw  Vom,  N  Y. 


The  history  of  celluloid  manufacture  is  so  well  known  that 
to  recount  it  here  would  be  superfluous.1  Alexander  Parkes1 
observed  that  nitrocellulose,  camphor,  and  alcohol  are  of 
service  in  the  preparation  of  horn,  rubber,  and  gutta-percha 
imitations.  A  few  years  later  Daniel  W.  Spill4  gave  hi*  fa- 
mous formula  for  the  gelatinization  of  nitrocellulose  by  ethyl- 
alcoholic  solution  of  camphor,  followed  by  kneading  of  the 
plastic  mass  between  rolls.  The  Hyatt  brothers'  worked 
out  the  technical  details  for  the  large-scale  manufacture, 
gave  the  product  its  name,  "celluloid,"  and  made  it  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce. 

The  uses  of  celluloid  arc  extremely  varied,  and  even  a 
list  is  too  large  for  the  scope  of  this  paper.*  Suffice  it  to 
note  that  celluloid  has  entered  as  a  material  into  so  many 
fields  that  it  is  no  longer  considered  primarily  as  a  substitute 
for,  or  imitation  of,  other  materials  (horn,  ivory,  l>one,  tortoise 
shell,  onyx,  agate,  etc.),  but  rather  as  a  basic  raw  material 
which  resembles  these  others  in  appearance  or  other  proper- 
ties, but  is  valuable  chiefly  because  of  its  own  properties, 
i.  e.,  its  strength,  its  chemical  resistance,  its  transparence, 
its  brilliant  colors  in  the  opaque  form,  its  latent  plasticity, 
etc.  Every  valuable  primary  raw  material  is  sooner  or 
later  imitated,  and  celluloid  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  and  is  still  being  made  to  find  a 
celluloid  substitute.  It  must  cost  less  than  celluloid,  re- 
tain practically  all  the  valuable  properties  of  celluloid  and 
have  other  valuable  properties  of  its  own,  while  losing  some 
of  the  unfavorable  properties  of  celluloid.  And  let  it  be  said 
at  once  that  this  search  has  by  no  means  been  unsuccessful. 
New  products  have  been  invented,  some  with  particularly 
valuable  properties,  but  all  of  them  have  only  limited  appli- 
cations. Bakelite,7  for  instance,  has  come  prominently  into 
the  field  of  plastic  products,  bringing  with  it  some  extremely 
valuable  properties  and  making  for  itself  a  distinctive  place 
without  really  competing  with  celluloid. 

Certain  disadvantageous  properties  of  celluloid  are  well 
known  to  everybody. 

1 —  It  is  easily  inflammable. 

2 —  It  has  a  marked  and  none  too  pleasant  odor. 

The  temperature  at  which  celluloid  becomes  plastic  is 
not  far  below  the  temperature  at  which  the  first  evidence  of 
decomposition  appears. 

Of  course,  celluloid  possesses  certain  other  properties, 
which  may  be  improved.  For  instance,  the  elasticity  may  be 
improved  until  it  approaches  that  of  ivory,  in  which  case  cel- 
luloid could  be  used  for  billiard  balls. 

'  Received  February  7,  1921. 

»  Kunuuofe,  ltU,  277;  Till*  Joum**!.,  •  (1914),  156.  440. 

•  Bnt    Patent  1313  (1865). 

«  Brit.  Patent  3102  (Oct.  1869)  and  U.  S  Patent  97,454  (Nor.  30.  1809) 

•  Tin.  Jouhkal.  •  (IB14),  158.  440;  V  S  Patent  105,33*  (July  1870). 

•  P.  Sproiton.  J.  Soc  C*«i.  I.J.,  M  (1920),  352;  J.  II  Steven..  "Raw 
Material."  1,  227. 

'  Sc.  H.Ub.ch.  Cktm.  Zlt .  IT,  733.  750. 


Cf.mxi.oid  Substitutes 
A  long  series  of  attempts  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  prod- 
uct in  place  of  celluloid  without  its  disadvantages,  and 
having  the  further  advantage  over  celluloid  of  a  lower  price. 
In  carrying  out  these*  attempts  the  lines  of  development 
have  followed  several  directions: 

1    Products  not  based  on  cellulose  esters,  such  as: 

(a)  Casein  derivatives;1  (61  gelatin  derivatives;*  (c)  phenol- 
formaldchydc  condensation  products;1  (rf)  resin  deriva- 
tives. etc.1 

2—  Products  based  on  cellulose  esters  other  than  cellulose  ni- 
trate such  as: 

(a)  Acetate1  (especially  "cellon");  (b)  xanthatcs;*  (c)  mixed 
esters.1 

3 —  Products  based  on  cellulose  nitrate  but  with  a  substance 
other  than  camphor  ("camphor  substitute")  as  the  nonvolatile 
solvent  or  gelatinizing  agent. 

Classes  1  and  2  will  be  discussed  in  later  papers  and  the 
third  class  only  in  the  present  paper. 

Celluloid 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  very  briefly  the  nitrocellu- 
lose camphor  product  known  as  celluloid.' 

< ) imposition  —Celluloid  (the  common  name  for  all  py- 
roxylin plastics)  is  a  solid  solution  of  nitrocellulose  and  cam- 
phor (or  camphor  substitute)  which  becomes  plastic  on  being 
heated.  The  camphor  (or  camphor  substitute)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  solvent  and  t  he  softening  and  plasticifying  agent. 
The  more  camphor  (or  camphor  substitute)  the  celluloid 
contains  the  more  easily  it  softens  and  the  lower  is  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  becomes  plastic.  The  higher  the  projior- 
tion  of  nitrocellulose  the  more  elastic  (in  the  exact,  scientific 
sense  of  "elastic")  is  the  celluloid,  as  well  as  harder  and  more 
resistant.  Not  every  nitrocellulose  yields  a  plastic  product 
witli  camphor;  only  those  are  suitable  for  celluloid  manu- 
facture which  are  completely  soluble  in  a  10  per  cent  solution 
of  camphor  in  alcohol.  Only  a  part  of  the  camphor  in  cel- 
luloid can  be  sublimed  out  or  driven  off  by  heat;  10  to  15  per 

■  •G.Ulith,"  tor  instance.  D.  R.  P.  141.30B  and  147.994  (1903). 
«  For  instance.  L.  Trommer.  D  R.  P  278.667  (April  27.  1913). 

•  See  C.  P.  Chandler's  Prrkin  Medal  Presentation  Address.  Atrard  to 
L  H.  Baekeland,  This  Joi.«k.u.,  ■  (1916),  179 

<  D.  R.  P.  49.507  (March  13.  1889),  WaUerstein  and  Knoll,  cetluloid 
substitute  lor  picture  frame*  is  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  boras  or  potash 
and  a  dye  to  melted  white  shellac,  then  a  fibrous  binding  material  like  as- 
bestos and  a  filler  of  llthopouc  or  line  white. 

•  Cellon  I*  manufactured  by  the  Rhein.-Westf  Sprengitoff  A  -G  at 
Cologne  and  consists  o(  cellulose  acetate  and  camphor  substitute*.  It  ia 
practically  noninfiammable. 

•  French  Patent  188.823  (J.ou.ry  19. 19061.  Soc  Francalie  de  la  Viscose. 
'For  instance.  U.  S.  Patent  1,354.726  (Carroll)  of  Oct.  6.  1020.  em- 

ploying  cellulose  nitrate  and  cellulose  acetate  with  trtrachloroiiaphUJalen. 
and  triphenyl  pbosphate. 

•  "Celluloid"  was  the  name  applied  by  Hyatt  to  bis  product.  Thorp*. 
"Dictionary  of  Apphed  Chemistry,"  Revised  Edition  Mil.  X.  705,  give* 
brief  .ketch  of  manufacture  and  typical  compoiition  of  celluloid. 
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cent  (of  the  weight  of  the  celluloid)  remains  behind  and  can 
be  removed  only  with  difficulty,  t. «.,  by  extraction  with  cer- 
tain solvent*,  or  by  saponification  of  the  nitrocellulose. 
The  usual  composition  of  celluloid  is  30  to  40  parts  of  camphor 
to  100  parts  of  nitrocellulose.  If  the  general  formula  of 
nitrocellulose  is  accepted  as 

C11H»,»-N,0»+,» 

the  nitrocellulose  used  for  celluloid  manufacture  is  chiefly  a 
mixture  of  the  hexanitrate  C«IIM0»(N02).  (9. 13  per  cent  N), 
heptanitrate  C-^HuCWNO,};  (10.18  per  cent  N),  and  octo- 
nitrate  CiJIuCWNO.)*  (11.11  per  cent  N),  the  mixture  vary- 
ing from  9.f>  per  cent  to  11  per  cent  in  nitrogen  content. 

Opaque  celluloid  usually  contains  mineral  matter,  zinc 
oxide  being  used  commonly  when  a  white  or  "ivory"  celluloid 
is  desired. 

properties — The  most  widely  accepted  belief  is  that 
celluloid  is  a  solid  colloidal  solution.1  Its  properties  are  very 
remarkable.  It  begins  to  soften  at  S0°  to  90°  C. 2  and  can 
be  shaped  and  molded  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature ; 
the  rigidity  returns  on  cooling.  It  comes  from  the  mold 
clean  and  retains  its  shape  and  appearance  almost  indefinitely. 
It  may  be  colored  very  readily  either  by  pigments  or  dyes, 
and  suitable  mechanical  treatment  can  develop  strength  and 
color  effect*  of  remarkable  beauty,  ranging  from  brilliant, 
uniform,  translucent  shades  to  the  finest  effects  in  imitation 
of  onyx,  agate,  and  tortoise  shell;  or  the  product  can  be  made 
transparent  and  almost  colorless,  or  of  opaque  ivory  whiteness. 

disadvantage— Drawbacks  to  the  use  of  celluloid  have 
been  previously  mentioned,  its  price,  inflammability,  and 
odor.  Its  rather  easy  inflammability  has  prevented  its 
use  in  certain  limited  fields,  but  has  left  its  usefulness  largely 
undiminished,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  noninflammable 
substitutes  have  not  replaced  celluloid  to  any  great  extent. 
The  odor,  while  unpleasant  to  many  people,  is  not  a  serious 
drawback,  although  an  odorless  celluloid  would  undoubtedly 
possess  certain  advantages.  The  melting  point  of  camphor 
is  a  more  serious  drawback  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid 
than  is  generally  understood.  Much  confusion  of  thought 
exists  on  the  subject.*  One  compiler*  contradicts  himself 
by  considering  the  high  melting  point  an  advantage  and 
then  a  disadvantage. 

The  high  melting  point  of  camphor  does  necessitate  a 
high  molding  temperature  (if  a  hard,  low-camphor  celluloid 
is  to  be  manufactured),  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  care  to  prevent  discoloration  of  the  ivory 
and  transparent  colorless  grades  of  celluloid.  It  is  most 
important  to  note  that  the  generally  recognized  good  qualities 
of  camphor,  its  high  solvent  rwwer  for  nitrocellulose,  its 
comparative  chemical  stability,  its  eolorlessnoss  and  freedom 
from  poisonous  effects  on  the  workers,  are  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  celluloid  industry,  and  that  any  satisfactory 
camphor  substitute  must  duplicate  these  desirable  qualities. 

■  H.  Schwan,  KaUoidfhtm.  B<ikt!n,  *  (1914).  90;  Z  Chtm  Ind.  KolleiJt. 
IS  U9l:i),  32. 

*  Plasticity  has  been  noted  at  as  low  as  65  "C  Celluloid  is  very 
plastic  at  123"  C.  It  loses  color  and  transparency  at  140' C  ,  and  bejiinl 
to  decompose  with  evolution  of  das  at  143°  C. 

•Auertmch,  Gumm,-7,H..  11  Suppl,  <J«a  23,  19QG),33,  considers  the 
high  melting  point  of  camphor  an  advantage. 

'  The  writers  too  frequently  ride  a  hohhy  and  attempt  to  plead  a 

ine  the  literature  aud  not  giving  his  own  opinion),  in  listing  the  advantageous 

properties  of  camphor  says:    '3.    It  has  a  high  melting  point  (175°)  

and  therefore  lives  a  solid  celluloid,  but  temperature  of  liquefaction  is 
not  so  high  at  lo  cause  incipient  decomposition  cf  the  celluloid."  A  few 
pages  further,  p.  257:  '  The  principal  objection  to  the  use  of  camphor  is. 
its  hign  melting  point,  which  is  above  the  decomposition  point  of  pyroiyliD. 
So  much  heat  is  required  to  mold  the  camphor  pyroxylin  compound  that 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  discoloration  and  increased  liability  to  de- 
composition." 


The  Price  op  Camphor 
A  really  serious  drawback  has  been  the  controlling  influence 
of  the  price  of  camphor.  The  price  of  camphor  since  1878 
(the  earliest  date  available  to  the  authors)  on  the  dates  speci- 
fied is  given  in  the  table,1  in  cents  per  pound  for  American 
refined  camphor  in  New  York  City: 


Ian  1 

Titlv  1 

July  l 

Jan.  i 

t..i_  i 
July  1 

1878 

0.2H 

0.24 

1900 

0-51 

0.59  4^ 
0 .  60  ^ 

I H79 

U . 

1901 

1 1  rti  i  ■  fj 

IfvSU 

0  28 

0  25 

i902 

0.57 

0.57 

1SS1 

0.2ft 

0.234 

1903 

0.544 

0.55  4 
0.  62 

ISS2 

0  24  4 

0.23  V? 

1904 

0.584 

1SS.1 

0  23 

0.224 

1905 

0.78 

0.  OS 

ISM 

0.21 

0.18 

1900 

0.88 

1.0O 

1SS5 

0.1ft 

0.18 

1907 

1.17 

1 .  14 

ISSfi 

0  23 

0.23 

190S 

o.es 

0.52 

1SS7 

0.22 

0.23 

1909 

0,50 

0.48 

IHH8 

0.24 

0.25 

1910 

0.45 

0.45 

1>%*9 

0.30 

0  32 

1911 

0.42 

O  4«4 

lsao 

0  39 

0.45 

1912 

0.44 

0.44 

IK91 

0  45 

0  45 

1913 

0  44 

0.42  4 

1*92 

0.43 

0  42 

1914 

0.424 

0.444 

1H93 

0.50 

0.50 

1915 

0.444 

0.43 

IS9» 

0  45 

0  37 

1918 

0  42 

0.52 

1895 

0.38 

0  53 

1917 

ii  S6  ... 

0.894 

1S96 

0  .'.9 

1918 

0.78^ 

1*97 

0  39 

03» 

\*z 

2.35 

2.05* 

lS'JS 

0.351* 
0.37,4 

0.34  4 

1920 

3  30 

1.55 

1B99 

0.44  4 

1921 

1.00 

•  ■  •  • 

The  accompanying  graph  brings  out  the  wide  fluctuations, 
the  sudden  rises  and  declines  in  the  price  of  camphor  more 
clearly. 


*■  a  ;  «  «  <-  *  i  r  «  ,  a--v— i  -  ■  •  ,     -  : 
* .  - 

Campho*  Paica  Fluctuations  1878-1921 


the  Japanese  CAMpnoR  monopoly — The  successful  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  camphor  or  the  production  of  plantation 
camphor  would  tend  to  stabilize  camphor  prices,  but  the  Jap- 
anese camphor  monopoly  has  been  able  to  prevent  either 
form  of  competition  from  becoming  strong  by  suitable  price 
adjustments  at  the  critical  times,  thus  making  it  a  hazardous 
attempt  financially  to  go  into  the  production  of  synthetic  or 
plantation  camphor.  The  monopoly  has  recently  decided  to 
refine  all  its  camphor  and  to  export  no  crude  camphor. 
This  places  the  celluloid  industry  of  the  world,  which  has 
already  for  so  long  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  fluctuat- 
ing camphor  prices,  under  the  further  danger  of  having  its 
camphor  supply  cut  off  entirely  whenever  the  Japanese 
celluloid  industry  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  such 
a  step.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  reports  that  the 
Chinese  crude  camphor  supply,  which  seemed  to  offer  relief 
to  celluloid  manufacturers,  is  passing  into  the  control  of  the 
Japanese  monopoly. 

Camphor  Substitutes 

Various  substitutes  for  camphor  have  been  proposed  and 
their  use  protected  by  patent  grants.  Many  of  them  are 
obviously  useless  because  they  are  more  expensive  even  than 

i  Oil.  Painl  Drmt  «»/»..  1878  to  1920. 
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camphor.  Others  are  colored;  some  produce  a  celluloid 
which  is  explosive;  still  others  liberate  acid  which  makes  the 
celluloid  unstable,  and,  finally,  some  of  the  substitutes  pro- 
posed have  little  or  no  solvent  power  for  nitrocellulose. 
Although  success  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  attained,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  two  years,  the  list  of  failures  has  been  so 
great  that  writers  have  been  moved  to  say: 

"Of  the  tatter  [camphor],  however,  we  may  affirm  that,  what- 
ever be  the  camphor  substitute  employed,  no  product  having 
all  the  properties  and  qualities  of  celluloid  manufactured  from 
nitrocellulose  and  camphor  can  be  obtained."1 

"The  feverish  search  for  a  camphor  substitute  has  been  less 
successful,  though  large  classes  of  solid  solvents  of  pyroxylin 
were  discovered.  A  few  of  them,  belonging  to  the  group  of 
acid  derivatives  of  aromatic  amines,  find  a  limited  application 
for  special  purposes."* 

"It  is  otherwise  with  camphor  substitutes,  which,  called  into 
life  by  the  former  high  prices  of  camphor,  played  a  not  unim- 
portant role  for  several  years.  They  have  since  been  avoided 
as  they  are  easily  prone  to  hydrolysis,  or  to  oxidation,  or  to  the 
liberation  of  acids  which  are  detrimental  to  the  nitrocellulose, 
the  decomposition  of  which  they  induce  or  accelerate.  By 
camphor  substitute  is  meant  a  material  which,  though  it  does 
not  possess  all  the  properties  of  camphor,  yet  resembles 
it  to  the  extent  that  it  gives  a  solid  solution  with  nitrocellulose, 
which  softens  on  warming  and  becomes  plastic,  and  is  less  in- 
flammable than  nitrocellulose.  The  number  of  such  substitutes 
is  legion.  The  author  from  his  own  experience  has  determined 
the  worthlessness  and  even  danger  of  the  entire  group  of  sub- 
stitutes."' 

RECENT  SUCCESS  IN  MANUFACTURE — In  Spite  of  all  this 

unfavorable  evidence  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  a  great 
measure  of  success  has  been  attained  with  certain  camphor 
substitutes  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years.  One 
company  announces  in  an  article,  "Celluloid  without  Cam- 
phor,"' the  manufacture  of  celluloid  without  natural  or 
synthetic  camphor.  According  to  this  article,  the  new  for- 
mula eliminates  both  odor  and  taste  and  "reduces  inflamma- 
bility 50  to  80  per  cent."  Both  in  the  sheet  or  raw  material 
form  and  in  manufactured  articles  of  use  the  appearance  is 
the  same,  and  the  transparency  is  greater  in  the  translucent 
form .  This  last  statement  as  to  increased  transparency  made 
in  the  above-mentioned  article  should  be  accepted  with 
reserve. 

At  the  Sixth  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Indus- 
tries held  in  New  York  City,  September  1920,  there  was 
exhibited  a  product  which  proved  upon  analysis  to  be 
nitrocellulose  colloided  by  a  phenol-phosphoric  acid  compound. 
The  many  beautiful  forms  in  solid  colore  and  mottlings  and 
in  imitation  of  various  rare  and  expensive  natural  products 
showed  the  success  that  had  been  attained  by  the  manufac- 
turer, although  further  evidence  as  to  the  working  qualities 
and  resistance  to  external  influences  of  these  products  is  re- 
quired before  complete  success  can  be  considered  as  having 
been  attained.  A  third  company  has  also  been  successful  in 
producing  celluloid,  both  transparent  and  opaque,  in  which 
the  camphor  is  entirely  replaced  by  camphor  substitute. 
Three  other  companies,  thus  including  all  the  very  largest 
manufacturers  of  celluloid  in  tho  United  States,  have  man- 
ufactured and  sold  celluloid  in  which  the  camphor  was 
partly  or  totally  replaced  by  camphor  substitutes,  although 
an  equal  degree  of  success  was  not  obtained  by  all  of  them. 
In  all  cases  the  product  is  similar  to  the  camphor  product, 

■  MuMlon,  Roberta,  and  Cllliard,  "Celluloid."  tram,  hjr  Herbert  H. 
Hrxlgion,  London,  ltll,  1,  M*  also  P.  Sproiton,  J.  So{.  Chem.  Ind  ,  M 
(1920),  3S2r 

>H.  C.  Schapphius,  Tats  Jookhai..  T  (1916).  290. 

'Ullmaoo,  "Eniyklopaedie  der  tecknixlien  Cbeiule."  Ill,  308. 

«  Cktm.  Alt  (AT.  y.),  n  (19201.  153. 


but  there  are  minor  differences  in  hardness  and  density, 
though  the  plasticity  is  approximately  the  same.  The 
differences  are  so  small  that  no  important  change  is  necessary 
at  any  stage  of  the  manufacturing  process,  though  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  just  as  the  various  manufacturers  differ  even 
for  the  camphor  product  in  the  percentage  of  solvent,  time 
for  kneading,  drying  and  seasoning,  etc.,  so  there  will  be 
minor  changes  of  this  nature  necessitated  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  raw  material  into  the  process. 

The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  that  of  producing  "ivory." 
Most  of  the  substitutes  are  esters,  and  minute  traces  of  acids 
liberated  from  these  esters,  or  traces  of  oxidation  products 
of  the  substitutes  have  a  slight  action  on  the  nitrocellulose 
or  on  the  fillers  used,  so  that  occasionally  a  run  is  off-color. 
Proper  choice  of  the  substitute  with  proper  conditions  of  col- 
liding and  proper  fillers  and  opacificrs  will  ultimately  over- 
come this  difficulty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  criticism  of 
celluloid  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  uttered  in  1912 
is  no  longer  true:1 

A  long  experience  in  this  and  allied  industries  in  the  United 
States  had  demonstrated  that  the  machinery  and  processes 
hitherto  employed  left  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, of  which  there  had  been  practically  none  during  twenty 
years.  This  condition  was  and  is  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
mistaken  policy  of  manufacturers  in  the  maintenance  of  secrecy, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  inventors,  manufacturers  of  machin- 
ery, and  scientists  arc  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  necessity  for  the 
application  of  their  knowledge  and  energies  in  the  progressive 
improvement  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of 
any  industry. 

The  camphor-celluloid  industry  did  not  spring  fully  de- 
veloped from  the  ground,  and  research  and  time  will  be 
necessary  to  develop  fully  the  camphor-substitute  celluloid 
industry-  Low  camphor  prices  and  an  adequate  supply 
may  largely  remove  the  incentive  to  the  use  of  substitutes. 

SUB6TA  nceb  used — There  is  a  very  marked  dearth  of 
information  on  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  various  camphor 
substitutes,  and,  unfortunately,  the  patent  literature  is 
not  a  reliable  source  of  knowledge.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  pinene  hydrochloride,  for  instance,  which  does  gelatinise 
nitrocellulose  continues  to  liberate  hydrochloric  acid  rather 
easily,  "souring"  the  celluloid,  and  has  thereby  caused  ex- 
plosions of  celluloid.  Other  chloro  derivatives  as  well  as 
nitro  compounds  are  similarly  dangerous.  Borneol  acetate, 
but  little  cheaper  than  camphor,  has  only  slight  solvent  ac- 
tion and  a  more  disagreeable  odor  than  camphor.  However, 
the  information  is  generally  scanty,  and  even  then  is  usually 
colored  by  the  inventor's  claims. 

The  substitutes  chiefly  used  in  the  United  States  are  the 
phosphoric  esters,  triphenyl  phosphate  and  tritolyl  phosphate 
(often  called  tricresyl  phosphate),  triacctin,  ethyl  acetanilidc, 
and  other  substances  to  a  lesser  degree.  Triphenyl  phosphate 
and  tritolyl  phosphate  have  been  successfully  used  as  com- 
plete or  as  partial  camphor  substitutes,  the  others  more  often 
as  partial  camphor  substitutes.  The  essentials  in  all  of 
these  substances  are  that  the  product  when  fused  or  in  solution 
in  a  colorless  solvent  shall  be  colorless,  and  that  the  by- 
products resulting  from  the  manufacture,  such  as  phenol, 
cresol,  hydrochloric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  monoacetin, 
acetic  acid,  aniline,  acetanilidc,  etc.,  shall  be  completely 
removed.  (That  this  purity  is  essential  is  indicated  by 
British  Patent  16,271  (1906),  specifying  as  camphor  substitutes 
specially  purified  carboxylic  acid  derivatives  of  secondary* 
aromatic-aliphatic  amines.)  For  instance,  the  impurities 
tenaciously  retained  by  triphenyl  phosphate  are  traces  of 
acid  and  phenol.  Yet  it  has  been  possible  commercially  to 
reduce  the  acidity  of  triphenyl  phosphate  to  0.001  per  cent, 
calculated  as  HC1,  the  phenol  to  0.002  per  cent,  and  the  ash 
content  to  less  than  0.01  per  cent.    In  other  words,  it  is  com- 

•  A.tell.  Tma  Joonu,  I  (1913),  88. 
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mercially  possible  to  produce  a  camphor  substitute  which  is 
more  nearly  a  chemical  individual  than  is  commercial  camphor. 

It  was  thought  for  a  time  that  only  aromatic  substances 
were  suitable  camphor  substitutes,  but,  as  the  patent  litera- 
ture shows,  numerous  aliphatic  substances  possess  solvent 
action  toward  nitrocellulose.  Many  of  the  substitutes  pro- 
posed arc  acid  derivatives  of  the  amines  or  are  esters,  both 
of  which  classes  of  compounds  may  be  fairly  easily  saponified 
or  hydrolyzed,  yielding  acid  products  which  accelerate  the 
further  splitting  up  of  the  compound  and  act  deletcriously 
on  the  nitrocellulose.  Others  of  (he  substitutes  oxidize  easily, 
also  yielding  acid  products  which  are  detrimental  to  the  cel- 
luloid. Some  of  the  substitutes  are  highly  chlorinated  deriv- 
atives which  color  easily  and  give  off  acid  decomposition 
products. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to  be  a  satisfactory 
camphor  substitute  a  substance  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
nitrocellulose  solvent.  For  instance,  ethyl  alcohol  is  not  a 
nitrocellulose  solvent,  but  if  some  camphor  is  dissolved  in  it 
(insufficient  camphor  to  dissolve  the  nitrocellulose  without 
alcohol)  it  becomes  an  excellent  solvent  for  nitrocellulose. 
A  case  very  much  to  the  point  is  that  of  ether-alcohol  mixtures. 
Neither  ether  nor  alcohol  alone  is  capable  of  dissolving  nitro- 
cellulose, but  the  mixture  is  a  very  efficient  solvent.  And 
so  it  is  with  other  substances.  Alone  they  may  be  ineffective, 
but  in  mixture  with  other  solvents  or  non-solvents,  or  first 
dissolved  in  volatile  solvents,  these  apparently  nonsolvent  sub- 
stances may  dissolve  nitrocellulose,  yielding  a  plastic  product 
when  the  volatile  solvent  has  been  removed.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  borne  out  by  experience  with  many  substitutes, 
that  those  substitutes  arc  best  which,  like  camphor,  are 
capable  of  dissolving  nitrocellulose  alone  with  the  aid  only 
of  heat,  pressure,  and  other  mechanical  treatment. 

hardness  of  product— Manufacturers  of  celluloid  claim 
that  the  substitutes  produce  a  soft  celluloid.  The  softness 
or  hardness  of  celluloid  dejiends  on  the  percentage  of  camphor 
or  substitute  in  the  celluloid.  Camphor  sublimes  rather 
easily,  so  that  camphor  celluloid  which  is  molded  or  other- 
wise heat-treated  loses  camphor  from  the  surface,  leaving 
a  film  of  celluloid  deficient  in  camphor  and  consequently  hard. 
This  "case-hardening"  effect  produced  by  the  volatility  of 
camphor  is,  of  course,  not  obtained  with  substitutes  which 
do  not  sublime  at  all.  If  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  sub- 
stitute is  used  so  that  the  requisite  hardness  be  obtained, 
difficulty  is  met  in  obtaining  complete  colloiding.  The  ob- 
vious remedy  is  to  use  less  substitutes  t  han  camphor  to  ob- 
tain the  same  hardness,  a  larger  proportion  of  solvent,  and 
a  longer  period  of  kneading  to  produce  gelatinization. 

CHARACTER  OF  MOST  DESIRABLE  SUBSTITUTES— The  chem- 

ical  properties  of  camphor  make  it  almost  the  ideal  solvent 
for  nitrocellulose.  Camphor  is  a  saturated  cyclic  ketone. 
This  means  that  camphor  is  a  relatively  stable  compound 
not  oxidized  by  air  at  ordinary,  or  at  celluloid-molding, 
temperatures. 

The  most  highly  desirable  camphor  substitutes  would  seem 
to  be  substances  similar  in  structure  to  camphor,  and,  indeed, 
liaschig1  protects  the  use  of  cyclohexanonc,  a  liquid 
(m.p.— i5°C.).  The  boiling  point,  161°  C,  is  perhaps  too 
low.  It  is  the  simplest  six-membered  cyclic  saturated  ketone, 
but  it  has  not  come  into  use.  Ketones  of  a  totally  different 
kind,  such  as  dinaphthyl  ketone,1  have  also  been  proposed. 
Substances  related  to  camphor  have  been  patented,  as  iso- 
bornyl  acetate*  and  borneol.* 

The  great  mass  of  substitutes  proposed  consists,  however, 
neither  of  substances  resembling  camphor  in  structure,  nor 

'  U.  S.  P«U»t  900,2ft|. 

'Ztthl  «nd  Elwnuna.  D.  R.  P.  122.1(515  [Oct.  ITS,  1000). 
■  CUc««n.  D.  R.  P.  172,941  (A|>ril  7,  lOOij. 
«Bfh.l.  U.S.  Patent  831, "28. 


of  substances  related  to  camphor,  but  of  esters,  amines, 
and  of  such  various  substances  as  naphthalene,  dinitroben- 
zene,  acetodichlorohydrin,  resins,  starch-formaldehyde  con- 
densation products,  substituted  ureas,  gelatin,  dioxydiphenyl- 
sulfonc,  etc. 

Triphenyl  and  Tbitolyl  Phosphatf.  C e llulo ids 
As  indicated  above,  of  all  this  imposing  array  of  substitutes 
only  a  few  have  attained  any  success  at  all,  and  of  these  only 
triphenyl  phosphate  and  tritolyl  phosphate  have  been  very 
successful  in  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed  for  celluloid 
made  with  phenol  esters  of  phosphoric  acid  that  it  is  supe- 
rior to  camphor  celluloid  in  these  respects: 

1—  It  is  less  inflammable. 

2 —  It  is  absolutely  odorless. 

3—  It  is  very  resistant  to  all  external  influences. 
<1 — It  is  cheaper. 

Triphenyl  phosphate  is  a  low-melting,  white  solid  (resolid- 
ification  point  49.9°  C).  Tritolyl  phosphate  (tri-o-tolyl 
phosphate)  is  a  viscous  liquid  which  becomes  very  thick  and 
glassy  at— 30°  C.  but  does  not  solidify.  In  the  liquid  state 
both  substances  are  colorless  when  pure.  They  are  without 
odor  or  taste,  nonvolatile,  boil  at  very  high  temperatures, 
are  stable  towards  air  and  water,  and  do  not  color  on  ex- 
posure to  light  if  they  have  been  properly  purified.  They 
saponify  with  difficulty,  and  in  their  solvent  action  on  nitro- 
cellulose they  resemble  camphor.  Some  workers'  who  have 
examined  plastics  of  different  makes  containing  triphenyl 
and  tritolyl  phosphates  have  found  instances  of  brittleness, 
which  they  explain  as  due  to  insufficient  colloiding  power 
of  these  substances  on  nitrocellulose.  The  authors'  experience 
is  that  the  colloiding  power  of  the  above  phosphates  is  ap- 
proximately equal  to  that  of  camphor,  but  that  more  care- 
ful and  longer  continued  mechanical  treatment  (in  kseader*. 
on  rolls,  etc.)  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  full  colloiding 
action  of  triphenyl  and  tritolyl  phosphates.  The  difficulties 
arising  from  the  use  of  these  substances  as  camphor  substi- 
tutes have  already  been  discussed,  but  the  overcoming 
of  these  difficulties  to  a  certain  extent  is  amply  evidenced 
by  their  widespread  use  when  camphor  prices  rose.  Their 
use  is  determined  to  a  large  measure  by  the  price  of  camphor, 
but  this  is  not  the  only  factor.  The  camphor  must  be  used 
with  volatile  solvents  to  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from 
its  high  melting  point.  For  the  effective  use  of  these  solvents, 
chiefly  alcohol,  the  nitrocellulose  must  be  dehydrated.  Alco- 
hol would  mix  with  the  water  contained  in  wet  nitrocellulose, 
and  the  diluted  alcohol  is  a  poor  solvent.  Part  of  the  volatile 
solvent  is  lost;  usually  none  is  recovered,  or  only  at  great 
cost.  The  liquid  condition  of  tritolyl  phosphate  and  the 
low  melting  point  of  triphenyl  phosphate  permit  the  use  of 
these  substitutes  in  the  liquid  condition  without  a  solvent  or 
with  small  proportions  of  solvent  and  wet  nitrocellulose. 
These  liquids  are  immiscible  with  water  and  displace  the  water 
from  the  nitrocellulose  as  they  colloid  it.*  The  water  can 
then  be  removed  in  any  convenient  way.  Furthermore,  by 
proper  choice  of  the  camphor  substitute  or  mixtures,  a  cellu- 
loid of  the  proper  solidity  can  be  produced  which  can  be 
molded  at  a  lower  temperature  than  camphor  celluloid. 

Triacetin  and  Ethyl  Acetaxilide 

Triacetin  has  been  used  to  a  certain  extent  to  replace  part 
of  the  camphor  of  celluloid.  Some  manufacturers  have  ex- 
perienced a  fair  degree  of  success  with  this  substitute,  while 
others  have  claimed  that  it  causes  blistering  of  the  celluloid 
and  liberates  acid.  It  may  be  tliat  some  of  the  defects  which 
have  been  found  in  triacetin,  as  in  other  camphor  substitutes, 
are  due  to  insufficient  purification. 

«  PrivtU  communication. 
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Ethyl  acctanilido,  or  mannol,  has  also  been  used  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  not  very  satisfactory.  It  produces  a 
soft  celluloid,  which  hardens  on  aging  but  becomes  brittle. 
The  higher  cost,  odor,  and  discoloration  in  sunlight  are  serious 


Patents  Covering  Camphor  Substitutes 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  for  camphor  substitutes. 
Most  of  them  have  evidently  no  value  and  others  which  may 
have  value  have  never  been  used  commercially,  but  all  are 
included  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 


260340 
269341 
269342 
269345 

366231 
4102OJ 
4102OS 

410207 
410208 
410209 
494790 
404791 
l<t«792 
494793 
500617 
517987 
528812 
542692 
543108 
543197 
551458 


553270 
559823 
559824 
561624 
j64343 
566349 
668104 
568105 

568106 
572134 


SS3519 


5S709H 
595355 
596662 
597144 
;,9S64S 


004181 
807554 


10VJS17 
1077618 
1082573 


P-ATttNTKIt 

Stevens 
Stevens 
Stevens 
Stevens 

McClelland 
Schupphaus 
Schupphaus 


Stevens  and 

Stevens 

Schupphaus 

Stevens 

Stevens 

Stevens 

Stevens 

Stevens 


Stevens 

Stevens 

Stevens 

Stevens 

Stevens 

Stevens  and 

Stevens 


Stevens 


MtVtli! 


Kenned  y 

Stevens 

Nagel 

Ooetter 

Schapphaus 


Datu 

Dec.  19,  1SS2 
Dec.  19.  1SS2 
Dec.  19.  1882 
Dec.  19.  1882 

July  12.  18*7 
Sept.  3.  1889 
Sept.  3,  1889 

Sept.  3.  1S89 
Sept.  3.  1880 
Sept.  3,  1889 
Apr.  4,  1893 


Dec.  12,  1893 
Apr.  10.  1894 
Nov.  6.  1894 
July  16.  1895 
July  23.  1895 
July  23.  1895 
Dec.  17.  1895 
June  12.  1895 
Jan.  14.  1896 
Jan.  21.  189* 
May  12.  1898 
May  12.  1896 
June  9,  1896 
July  21,  1896 
July  26,  1895 
Sept.  22,  1696 
Sept.  22.  1896 

Sept.  22,  1896 

Dec.  1,  1896 
Dec.  I,  1896 

June  1.  1897 

June  1.  1897 
July  27,  1897 
Dec.  14,  1897 
Feb.  3,  1896 
July  22.  1896 
Feb.  8.  1898 

Feb.  8,  1898 


■  17.  1 
July  19.  1898 


700471 

May  20,  1903 

700884 

MM 

May  27.  1902 

700885 

Zahl 

May  27,  1902 

741554 

Schupphaus 

Oct.  13.  1903 

758335 

Apr  26,  1904 

S3 1028 

MM 

Sept.  18.  1906 

S3 1488 

Tbicme 

Sept.  18,  1900 

881827 

Rouxcville 

Mar.  10.  1908 

892899 

Schreube  and  Laudieu 

July  7.  1908 

Oct.  6.  1908 

946294 

VrnJrr' 

Jan.  11.  1910 

»«13tt0 

Lindsay 

June  14,  1910 

9*2877 

Ayls  worth 

June  28.  1910 

996191 

June  27.  1911 

Und^y 

Ma 

Goldsmith 


May  28.  1912 
May  28,  1912 
Dec.  30,  1913 
Sept.  7.  1915 


Coktkxt 

V.  a.  Patent* 

Certain  essential  oils,  esters  and  ethers 

Oil  of  caraway  seed,  hyssop,  suite,  tansy,  cloves  or  wiulergreen 
Dinitrnt>enzene,  couasarin 

Fusel  oil  plus  oil  of  hyssop,  safe,  tansy,  wormseed,  fennel  seed 

wintcrgreen 


caraway  seed. 


cloves,  anise, 
dill,  acetal.  amy! 


cinnamon,  sassafras,  camomile, 
nitrntc  and  amyl  nitrite 
Nonvolatile  gums  and  resins,  such  a*  kauri  gum,  daraitura  resin,  and  gum  dammar 
Antbraquinone 

Isovaleric     aldehyde    or    its    derivatives,   amylidene  dimetbylether,  amylidene 

dielhylether 
w-Nephthol  and  tf-naphthol 
Mixture  of  acetins 
Palmitin  and  stearone 

Distillate  from  sulfuric  acid  and  two  or  more  primary  alcohols,  distillate 
treated  with  an  acid  which  will  combine  with  the  ethers  or  esters  so  formed  and 
redistilled.    Redutillate  is  the  subject  of  patent 


AcctanUJde 
Acetanilide 
Add  derivatives  of  i 
Dinltrotoluene 
Dinltrotoluene 

Naphthalene  (partial  replacement) 
Methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  butyl,  and  amyl  i 
A-N.tro  toluene 
Camphrne  bydrochlo 


H  in  NH, 


scrtyl 


Product  of  oxidation  of  i 
Mixed  bensoic  eaters 
Mixed  formic  eaten 
Acetoxylididc 

AnUpyrtne,  tolypyrine,  salipyrlne,  and  totysal 

CarbanUate*  containing  radicals  of  the  monohydric  monatomic  fatty  alcohols 
Citric  esters  of  monohydric  monatomic  fatty  alcohols  and  chloro  and 

derivatives  of  these  citric  esters 
Urethanes  or  carbamates  of  the  monohydric  monatomic  fatty  alcohols,  also  bciuyl 

carbamates,  ethylidcne   urethane,     acetyl-s-oxyphenyluretbane  and    acetyl  f - 

etboxy-pbenylurethaD* 
Certain  derivatives  of  crystalline  aromatic  acids,   aalol,   betol  or  naphthalol, 

benxonaphthol,  salacetol  and  benzoic  anhydride 
Crystalline  orgsnic  sulfur  compounds  such  as  trional  or  dlcthylaulfomrmcthylethyl- 

methane,   sulfobenxide  or  diphenylsulfooe.   sulfoaal  or  diethylsulfonedimethyl- 

mctbane,  and  sulfocarbanilidc  or  j-diphrnylthiocarbsmidc 
Crystalline  halogen  derivatives,  and  nitrohaJogcu  derivatives  of  benzene,  toluene. 

naphthalene.  < 
Crystalline  oitro  derivatives  of  i 
Lanolin  • 
Aliphatic  ketones,  both  symmetrical  and  unsyrametrical 
"Hydrocblorinated  turpentine"  or  "campnene"  (plnene  hydrochloride) 
Amyl  acetate 

Mooobcnioate    of    glycerol,    benxochlorobydrin,    dichlorohydrin.  dicbloroacetia, 
benxomonoacetin,  benxodiaceUn,  oleoacetin.  oleodiacetin.  dinitroacetin, 
nitrodiacetin 

Acetophenone.  benxylidineacetone,  benxopbenone, 
benxil.  dibentyltdincacetooe.  trioxybi 


oxypbenylbenxylketone.  trioxyacetopbenone 
Oils  lighter  than  water  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the 
Certain  crystalline  derivatives  of  phenols  or  aromatic 

nol,  thymoquinone,  thymol  and  benxoylgnaiacol 
Casein  {alone  or  made  plastic  by  borax) 

Dipbenyl  carbonate,  dicresyl  carbonate  and  dinaphthyl  carbonate 
Tripbcnyl  phospuute,  tricresyl  phosphtite,  trinaphthyl  phosphate 
Mixed  ethers  of  the  lower  alcohols 

Compounds  of  general  formula  R-SOtA.  where  R  means  an  aromatic  i 
substitution  product.  R-SOiA  b  the  sulfonic  derivative  thereof, 
been  replaced  by  A,  an  aliphatic  or  aromatic  ether  residue 

Borneo!  or  isoborneol 

Ureas  in  which  hydrogen  a-*«ociated  with  nitrogen  is  substituted  by  organic  radicals 
Polymerised  oil  of  turpentine 

Amldioes  derived  from  o-diamines,  especially  from  a»-i 
s-tetrachlo 


i  in  ring  attached  to  two 
•of  the  ring). 


Water-soluble  acetins 
Benxyl  benxoate 

Halogenated  fatty  acids  and  their  esters 

Organic  cyclic  oxides  (oxygen,  one  or  preferably  I 
carbon  atoms,  which  latter  are  not  attached  " 
may  be  produced  by  condensing  aldehydes  oi 

Ethylene  cblorohydrin 

Hthytene  acetochlorohydrin 

Aldehyde-alcohola,  especially  acctaldol 

Oils  (drying  sod  noodrylog),  oxidiied  by  dilute  nitric  acid 
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NUHPBR 

l'ATKKTM 

Day* 

1158961 

Beatty 

Nov. "2,  1915 

1188356 

Beatty 

June  29,  1910 

1181801 

Lehmann  and  Stock  er 

July  18,  1916 

1  1  □  f.l  u  n 

Lederer 

Aug.  10,  1V10 

1200886 

Schmidt 

Oct.  10,  1910 

c^a 

1354728 

Oct.  5,  1920 

1340750 

KC"lCT 

Nov.  30,  1920 

SOMA 

GutUcr 

Dec.  17,  1889 

06O55 

KoUer 

Mar.  29,  1892 

80778 

ScbOppbau* 

Nov.  6.  1894 

85  Mi 

Mar  fa 

Sept.  5,  1894 

96385 

Beld  and  Earle 

Nov.  28,  1895 

102902 

Stracke 

Sept.  2.  1898 

114278 

Kohl 

July  19.  1S99 

116081 

Spitalcr 

July  15,  1899 

117542 

Society  Generate  pour  la  Fabri 

•  Juoc  28,  1899 

cation  de*  Matrerrs  rlasliques 

118052 

Apr.  15.  1900 

119630 

Zubl  and  Eisemann 

July  7,  1900 

122106 

Zuhl.ndB.aem.nn 

Oct.  28,  1900 

122272 

HOcb.t 

Oct.  10.  1900 

125315 

Goldsmith  and  BrilUb 

Oct.  31.  1900 

Xylonite  Co  .  Ltd. 

127810 

Ilochat 

June  30,  1900 

1281  ID 

Zohl  and  Eisemann 

Mar   10  19Q1 

128120 

ZQbl  and  Eisemann 

Mar.  21.  1901 

128950 

Zubl  and  Eisemann 

Mar.  21.  1901 

132371 

Deutsche  ZcUuloidfabrik 

May  15.  1901 

138783 

Fr.nquct 

July  25,  1901 

ZOhl  and  Eisemann 

Sept.  30.  1900 

vlonitc  *Co  ^Itd*^ 

rw   14  mil 

• 

139905 

Pranquet 

Feb  23,  1902 

140164 

Zubl  and  Eisemann 

Oct.  27,  1901 

140263 

Rbcinischc  Guratnl-  uod 
ZcHuloidUbiik 

Jan.  14.  1902 

140480 

Rheim*chc  Gummi-  und 

Feb.  26.  1902 

7^11i«lnrHf  a  hritr 

M0855 

Rheinischc  Gummi  und 
ZcUuloidfabrik 

Jan.  14.  1902 

142452 

Nov.  21.  1901 

142971 

Zubl  and  Eisemann 

May  18.  190.' 

142832 

Zubl  and  Eisemann 

June  16  1902 

14464S 

Zubl  and  Eisemann 

{Jet.  26,  190^ 

18368S 

Claessen 

June  8,  1904 

1 A.KAO.7 

ai*  Vi »- in  ,U'hi>    1  ~*  iiai in  1     *<•  t«  j-t 

I^FirtiUHiIH          (IJ IN  1-  Utl'J 

Jul)    afal,  iVUd 

Zelluloidlabrik 

172941 

Apr.  7.  1905 

172966 

June  22.  1904 

172967 

July  2,  1904 

173020 

Bad.  Anil.  Soda  Fab. 

Dec  10.  Idol 

173796 

Zubl  and  Eucmann 

Sept.  22.  1905 

174259 

Oct.  2V.  1904 

Dioxydipbcayldlmethylmctban* 
Dtozydipbenyldimethylractbane 
Polymer*  of  cumaroae  and  iadene 
Chloral  hydrate 

Acyl  compound*  of  completely  hydrogenated  amine* 
Simple  higher  dialkyl  oxalates 

Mixture  of  tetrachloroDaphthalcoe  and  tripheoyl  phosphate 
Acctiu*  free  from  monacetin  i 
Oerman  Patent* 

Nil 

of  the  h 
A  paste  of 

it  heated  with 

pressure 


didc, 


Pure  cellulo»e  or  mechanical  wood  powder  is  added  to  an  alcohol-ether  solution 

of   nitrocellulose  (Celludine) 
Nitro  derivatives  of  oils  containing;  linolcin  or  ricinolein  are  mixed  with  nitro 

cellulose 

Resin  soap*  and  finely   divided  resin-  or   bitumen-containing  substance*  (bark. 

rich  peat,  and  bituminous  *hale*>  are  mixed  with  nitrocellulose  and  presaed  hot 
Pyroxylin  and  gelatin  In  glacial  acetic  add 

Albuminoid*,  especially  casein,  freed  from  constituent*  insoluble  in  caustic,  arc 

dissolved  in  borax  and  distilled  water,  and  gelatinized  paste  added 
Naphthalene 

o-Nuphlhyl  acetate  or  0-naphtbyl  acetate  is  treated  with  twice  it* 
cellulose  in  the  presence  of  solvents  (methanol) 
»*ylacet« 


Mcthytoaphthylketooe,  dlnaphthytketone.    mctboxynaphthylkctooe  or  dioxynapb- 
thylketone  is  treated  with  nitrocellulose  in  the  usual  manner 

sulfonic  acid  derivative*  which  are  derived  from  chlorides,  esters,  and 
especially    e-toluenesulfoalkyl-  and  - dialkylamides  and  other  derivatives 
in  the  preparation  of  saccharin  from  e-toluenetulfonechhsride,  such  as 
acid  alkyl  ester,  a-toluenesulfomc    acid  ulphyl  ester,  p-tolu- 

of  the 


A-toluenesulfotuc 


Reaction  product*  of  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (or  gas)   and  acetic  acid  a 
glycerol,  such  a*  acctodichlorohydrin,  diacetochlorobydrin,  moooacetomooochlo 
Lydrin,  which  are  used  alone  or  in  mixture;  for  instance,  to  100  parts  of  soiu 
nitrocotton.  S  parts  of  camphor  and  20  parts  of  the  above-named  substitutes  in 
alcoholic  solution  are  added 

Neutral  alkyl  or  alphyl  ester*  of  phthalic  acid 

Nitrocellulose  is  treated  with  oxanilic  acid  esters  in  which  the  aniline  may  also  be 
replaced  by  homologous  or  substituted  base*  of  the  aromatic  serte* 

To  nitrocellulose  an  added  pheool  eater*  of  | 
phosphate,  tricreiyl  phosphate,  trinapbthyl  i 

Mono-  or  polyhalogeo  substitution  products  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  such 
as  dichlorobcnxene  and  monocblorooapbthalene 

Acetyl  derivatives  of  such  secondary  amines  as  have  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
ammonia  replaced  by  aromatic  radicals,  such  as  i 

Casein  made  plastic  I 
nitrocellulose 

Phenol  esters  of  carbonic 
dinaphthyl  carbonate 

One  or  more  acid  or  neutral  ester*  of  scbacic  acid;  for  Instance ,  100  parts  nitro- 
cellulose are  worked  up  in  alcoholic  solution  with  40  parts  of  the  6nally  purified 
product  obtaiocd  by  the  oxidation  of  castor  or  coconut  oil  by  nitric  acid  and 
subsequent  estcri&catlon  with  methanol 

In  No.  138783  casein  is  replaced  by  caaelnate* 

Trtphrnyl,  tricresyl,  aud  txinaphthyl  thlophosp hates 

Organic  acid  esters  ol  the  sugar*  (glucose,  Itvulose  and  *ucro«e)  such  as 
chlorohydrose,  glucose  dibotyrale.  glucose  distearate,  glucose  ditartrate.  i 
tctratartrate,  glucose  diacetatc.  glucose  tetra  acetate.  |  " 
(acetyl  glucose,  penU-acctyl  Icvulose,  tetra-arctyl  " 
sucrose  mono-,  tclra-,  hepta-  aud 


-  and  fJ-Phenyloaphthalenc.  <•- 
thalene 


ose  replace  < 
cause  solution  of  the  mtroccllulosi 
Alcohol  esters  of  phenol  phosphoric  acids  and  halogen  derivatives  thereof 
Such  esters  as  contain  alcoholic  groups  as  well  as  phenolic  groups,  such  as  ethrl 
ester  of  dipbeuyl  j»bo*pb<nlc  acid,  dimethyl  ester  of  cresyf  pbo.pboric  acid,  or 

Halogenated  phenol  esters  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  neutral  phosphoric  acid  esters  o! 

dicnloropbenol,  dichloronapnlhol  and  tetrachloronaphthol 
Phosphoric   acid   derivatives  in   which   one  or  two  hydroxy!*   are  replaced  br 

phenoxy.   crcsoxy,   or    naphtboxy  groups,  and   the  remaining   hydrox>U  t>r 

aniline  groups,  such  as  dipbenyl  phosphoric  acid  anilide,  creayl  phosphoric  acid 

anilidc  or  dinaphthyl  phosphoric  acid  anilide 
Low  melting  resins  or  cercsin  are  used  with  nitrocellulose  completely  soluble  in  9* 

per  cent  alcohol;  for  example.  100  parts  nitrocellulose  are  dissolved  in  30  put. 

colophony  and  60  parts  96  per  cent  alcohol 
Sugary  or  starchy  products,  especially  dextrin,  are  treated  with  aldehyde*  i 

used  as  camphor  : 


Isobornyl  acetate 
beuzylidine  acet 

each  other 
The  above- 

HCI  on 

hcxenc 

BcnryUdine  diacetale  or  its  monochloro 
Phosphoric  acid  esters  of  dlchlorohydrin 
Nitrocellulose  is  dissolved  in  ctbylldine 
with  benxylldinc 


by  the  action 


or  in  the 


of  it 
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Datb 
July  16,  1905 
July  26.  1905 


li  in  8 

£unl  and  hiKmAnn 

V««     IB  IATU 

Nov,  1*1.  lUIH 

178133 

Claruen 

Mar.  11.  1906 

180126 

Bad.  Anil.  Sods  Fab. 

Apr  21.  1906 

180208 

Bad.  Anil.  Soda  Fab. 

Aug,  0,  1905 

1014&4 

Clsessen 

Aug.  23.  1906 

185808 

Basler  ft  Co. 

June  7.  1005 

188822 

Rheinische  Gummi-  unci 

Nov  9.  1005 

Zellulaidfabrik 

202720 

Sielinxki 

Dec.  28.  1007 

2O7S60 

Dcsveux  and  Allaire 

Apr  17.  1908 

214193 

Herstcin 

Nov.  23.  1907 

214398 

Buchstab 

July  23.  1908 

214062 

Boehringer  and  Son* 

Dec.  5.  1906 

219918 

Chcmiscbc  Fabrik  Gricsheira- 

July  9.  1903 

Klektron 

220228 

Lederer 

Feb  24,  1907 

221081 

Soc.  Indust.  de  Celluloid 

Jan.  13,  1909 

9X91A7 

Berend 

juiy  xo,  iwo 

240046 

Danger 

June  23,  1910 

251372 

Celluloid  Co. 

June  7,  1910 

281225 

Bad.  Anil.  Soda  Fab. 

Nov.  29,  1013 

292D51 

d    Pto  t  d  V 

Oct.  10.  1012 

319723 

Clouth 

Dec.  0,  1917 

Mar.  t2.  1898 

Societ*  General*  poor  la  Fabri- 

Oct. 2,  1899 

cation  des  Matlcres  Plastlques 

295592 

Cie.  Pari!  de  Couleurs  d'Anllin 

IV..       A*>       1  AAA 

300676 

Marx  and  Destaux 

May  26,  1900 

308372 

Zuhl 

W    L     '.')  inn. 

Feb  22,  1001 

309062 

mt 

Apr.  15,  1001 

Addition 

14Sof  Feb. 

22,  I  ••Ol- 

io :Ht!-;.-f..j 

312817 

Franquet 

July   1R,  1901 

310926 

Soc.  Ind.  de  Cellulose 

320133 

Soc.  Anon,  l'Oyoonaxienne 

Apr.  2.  1902 

322506 

Calico  berg 

June  27,  1902 

331810 

Soc.  Anon.  I'Oyonnaxicnne 

Oct.  3.  190.1 

330081 

Oct.  5.  1903 

Feb.  8.  1904 

341556 

Weiler-ter-Meer 

Mar.  23,  1904 

349970 

Behal,  Magnier  and  Tissier 

June  7,  1904 

352853 

Gillet 

Mar.  30,  1905 

362000 

Feb.  8.  1906 

363846 

Bad.  Anil.  Soda  Fab. 

Mar  5.  1906 

364604 

Claeuen 

Mar.  26,  1006 

Bad.  Anil.  Soda  Fab. 

Apr.  14.  1906 

366106 

Bad.  Anil.  Soda  Fab. 

May  11.  1906 

372018 

Mestrallet-Petry 

Dec.  1.  1906 

372512 

Arbex-Carme 

Dec.  14.  1906 

372500 

Bonder 

Dec.  15,  1006 

374305 

Peyrusson 

Apr.  14.  1906 

Addition 

•>;«•>  to 

374305 
376200 
377010 
377671 
382270 
3  S  23.50 


Peyrussoo 

RouxevDle 
Lederer 

Weiler-ter-Meer 

Gillet 

Gillet 


Apr.  13,  1907 

June  5.  1906 
Apr.  20,  1907 
July  17,  1906 
Dec.  3.  1906 
Dec.  6,  1006 
June  0,1 


Cyclohexanone,  cyclohexanol,  as  well  a*  their  bomologi,  alone  or  in  mixture 
Alkylaceto  compound*  of  tfi-  and  more  highly  chlorinated  anilines  in  which  both 

0-  positionx  to  the  amino  group  are  occupied  by  chlorine,  with  the  exception  of 

1-  mrthylacctoUtrachloroaniude  and  benzylacetopentachloroanilide 

Together  with  the  camphor  substitutes  In  D.  R.  P.  128066  and  139580  there 
should  be  added  as  "hardening"  material  such  substances  as  resins  or  resinous 
bodies;  (or  example,  shellac,  dammar,  mastic,  acaroid  resin,  colophony,  resin- 
acid  esters;  for  many  purposes  also  hard  resins  such  as  copal  and  amber 

Substitution  products  of  urea  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  bound  to  nitrogen  is  re- 
placed by  organic  radicals 

Amidines  derived  from  o-diamines 

i-  Metbylbenxoyltrichloroanilide 

Ureas  or  thioureas  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  organic  radi- 
cals or  their  halogen  derivatives 

Borneol  or  isoborneol  alone  or  with  admixture  of  some  camphor  in  the  presence 
of  a  solvent  (ethyl  acetate,  amyl  acetate,  acetone)  which  Is  later  removed 

Condensation  products,  which  result  from  the  action  of  formaldehyde  on  ter- 
pencs,  terpene- containing  ethereal  oils,  resins,  and  balsams 

The  products  of  the  action  of  organomagneshim  compounds  on  hydroaxomatic 
ketones  such  as  carvone,  pulrgone,  and  cyclohcxenone 

Camphor  is  partly  replaced  hy  the  albuminoid  substance  obtained  from  maixc  ac- 
cording to  D.  R.  P.  144217 

Nitrocellulose  treated  with  caustic  alkali  and  hardened  by  weak  acids  and  salts 

Pass  sir  through  nitrocellulose  solution,  then  sdd  lactic  acid  and  strontium 
chloride  and  castor  oil 

Cyclic  ethers  which  are  prepared  by  condensation  on  one  hand  from  aldehydes  and 
ketones,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  polyatomic  alcohols  of  the  formula  CHt- 
OII(CHOH)ICII;.OH 

Dioxydiphenylsulfone 

Chloral  hydrate,  chloral  alcoholate,  etc. 

Maltodextrin  neutralised  with  borax  added  to  nitrocellulose-camphor  (or  camphor  - 

substitute)  mixtures 
Nitrocellulose  dissolved  with  axthydroformaldehyde  compoumls_  of  resin,  oil 

fatty  acids  and  primary  amines  in  acetone,  the  solution  ei 

can-in,  or  albumin  solution,  and  the  emulsion  hardened  by  I 
Nitrated  cellulose  sheets  treated  with  solvent  for  nitrocellulose 
Bcnxyl  benzoate  In  the  presence  of  solvents 

Acyl  derivatives  of  completely  hydrogenated  aromatic  amines  (acctyldicyclohexyl- 

amlne  obtained  by  acetylatton  of  dicyclohexylamine) 
Aldehyde-alcohols 

'with 


Alphyl   ethers  of 

t  -toluenesulf  amide 
Nitronaphthalene 


Triphenyl,  tricresyt,  trinaphthyl 
trloresyl.  and  trinaphthyl 
P  "  O  replaced  by  sulfur 


Acetyldipbcnylamine,  triphenyl  phosphate,  amylidine  dimethyl  and  diethyl  esters 
Gelatin  or  an  ammonlacal  solution  of  gelatin 

Camphor  partly  replaced  by  gelatin  and  the  product  hardened  by  formaldehyde 
Halogenatrd  ethereal  oils,  especially  chlorinated  turpentine 
Camphor  partly  replaced  by  albumin;  hardened  by  formaldehyde 


Metbylacetanllide 

Mono-  and  polyhalogen  derivatives  of  primary  amines;  acyl  derivatives  of  halogen- 
ated  primary  amines  and  acyl  derivatives  of  secondary  aromatic-aliphatic  amuses 
Bonseots 

20-50  per  cent  camphor  replaced  iy  rosin  or  other  resin  of  equal  solubility  in 


Alkyl-acyl  derivatives  of  polycnloroanilines  containing  three  or  more  chlorine  atoms, 
two  of  which  are  ortbo  to  the  amino  group 


ester  and  hensylidine  acctylacetlc  ester 
lycbloroanilines  containing  three  or  more  < 
i  the  amino  group 

Uress^with  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  sttached  to  nitrogen  replaced  by  orianic 

Acyl  derivatives  of 

positions  ortbo  to  the  amino  group  are  occupied  by  1 
Amidines  derived  from  aromatic 

chlorine  ortbo  to  the  nitrogen 


Mixture  of  rosin  and  naphthalene 

Gelatin,  glucose,  resinous  matters,  and  vegetable  oil  sdded  to  celluloid  to 
plastic  product 

Rtcinstcs  or  ricinoleates  of  metals,  especially  Mg,  Zn,  Pb,  Al,  with  or 

chlorides  of  Zn,  Mg,  Mn,  or  Co 
Suliorieinates  are  equivalent  to  ridnates  of  original  patent 


Certain  hydrocarbons  prepared  according  to  French  Pstent  356916  of  Aug,  7,  1005 
Chloral  hydrate;  chloral  alcoholate 

Acyl  derivatives  of  secondary  aliphatic  aromatic  amines,  specially  puri6ed 
Rosin  and  castor  oil 

Roxin  and  castor  oil  varied  according  to  hardness  desired 
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Products  Co. 


432264  Dreyfus 


Addition  Dreyfus 


44  764  S 
4496O0 
449*07 
452432 
465345 


du  Pont  de  Nemours 
du  Pont  de  Nemours 
I.eCamphre 
Nouvclle  L,'Oyonnilhe 


Hath 
Feb  12.  1908 

May  8.  1907 

April  14.  1909 

Feb  10.  1«K> 
July  15.  1911 


Nov.  19.  1812 

Aug.  26.  1912 
Oct.  19.  1012 
Oct.  19,  1912 
Mar.  6,  1912 
Nov.  26,1913 


l  uKTF.Itr 


7277 
7784 

Paget 
Paget 

Apr.  O,  IOm 

Apr.  17,  1893 

22137 
21331 
132*7 
15355 

25434 

Paget 

Schupphaus 
Cbaubct 

Hoc-hit 

Nov.  18,  1893 
Nov.  6,  1*94 
June  27.  18!W 
July  26.  m>9 

Dec.  22.  1899 

13131 

Goldsmith  and  British 
Xylonite  Co. 

July  20,  1900 

17948 

Zuhl 

t)ct,  9,  1900 

20733 

Zuhl 

Nov.  16.  1900 

4326 
£063 

Zuhl 
Boonaud 

Feb.  28.  1901 
Apr.  19.  1901 

8072 
10213 

Zuhl 
Zuhl 

Apr.  19.  1901 
May  16,  1901 

22662 

Goldsmith  and  British 
Xylonite  Co 

Nov  9.  1901 

9416 

Edeleanu  and  Filltl 
Zuhl 

Apr.  23.  1902 
Feb.  20.  1902 

23445 
3045 

Zuhl 

Oct.  27,  1902 
Feb  9,  1903 

23752 
5280 

9277 

Caaein  Co.  of  America 

Nov.  2.  1903 
Mar.  3.  1904 

Apr.  22.  1904 

15435 

Weiler-ler-Meer 

July  11,  1904 

11512 
2817 

8077 

Behal 

Weiler-tcr-Mecr 
Bad.  Anil.  Soda  Fab. 

June  1,  1905 
Feb.  5.  1900 

(void) 
Apr.  3.  1900 

10228 

Bad.  AnU.  Soda  Fab. 

May  1,  190fi 

10228 A 

16271 

20037 

Bad.  Anil.  Soda  Fab. 

Weiler-ter-Meer 

Clacssen 

May  1.  1906 
July  18,  1906 
Sept.  8,  1906 

9537 
11397 

Ltderer 

Apr.  24,  1907 
May  15.  1907 

Self-Developing  Plate 
Co.  and  Bolas 

Oct.  3,  1907 

Nonlndammablc  plastic  of  nlti 
salt,  neutralizing  free  acidity  by 
ing  camphor  by  colophony 
Gelatin  srith  or  without  casein  and  albumin  In  phenol  or  anhydrous  glycerol  is 
treated  with  paraformaldehyde  in  anhydrous  glycerol,  added  to  nitrocellulose 
colloided  by  anhydroformuldebydeaniline  or  the  resinate  of  the  latter 
:  aldehydes  and  similar  alkylated  or  acylated  derivatives;  1 
i  such  as  hexabydrobenzylketone,  hydronapbtbylkctone* 
(o)  Mono*  or  polybalogenated  derivatives  of  benzene,  toluene,  and 
and  side-chain  derivatives,  halogenated  in  lateral  chain  or  nucleus.  < 
(4)  Nitro  derivatives  of  benzene,  toluene,  and  naphthalene 
u)  Ethers  of  moo 
id)  Halogenated  < 
(r>  Ketones 


obtained  by  the  action 


AldoU,  preferably 
Acctaldol 

Halogen  derivatives  of  camphor 


For* itkyl 


esters  of  higher  fatly  acids  (like  ethyl  ricinoleate).  see  Luttringer. 
4»  (1920).  81' 


IT  (1920).  10402 
esters  of 
Ind.  Rouen 

British  PaUnU 

Mixed  ethers,  such  as  ethylamyl  ether 
Distillate  from  sulfuric  acid  and  two 


tulta  percha.10  (1913).  73*6 
Djeinem.  Ccoulckoue  galu- 


BuU. 


dose  dissolved   in  16  parts  glacial  acetic  acid,  with  5  parts 


primary  alcohols,  distillate  treated 
bers  or  esters  to  formed  and 

:  is  the  subject  of  patent 

Various  ozonized  l 
Alkyl  derivatives  of  i 
Naphthalene 
18  parts  nitrocellulu 
gelatin  added 

Compounds  of  general  formula  R-SOiA,  where  R  means  an  aromatic  radical  or  its 
substitution  product.  R-SOiA  is  the  sulfonic  derivative  thereof  in  which  OH  has 
been  replaced  by  A,  an  aliphatic  or  aromatic  ether  residue 

Acccochlorohydrins,  acctins,  beuzicin,  esters  of  phthalic  add  and  anhydride,  and 
cslers  of  succinic  acid,  pulegone,  thujone.  or  oils  containing  these,  and  condensa- 
tion products  of  acetone  or  acetone  oils  with  benzaldchyde,  acetaldehyde,  or 
formaldehyde 

listers  of  phenols  or  derivatives  with   mono-  or    polybatic  aliphatic  actds.  as 
uyl  carbonate,  nuphlhol  propionate,  resorcinol  diacetale,  and  others 
I  ketones  suck  as  methylnaphthylketone,  dinaphthylketone.  methyloxynaphthyl- 
ketone,  dioxydinaphthylketone 
Esters  and  anhydrides  of  phthalic  and  phthalonic  acids 

Nitrocellulose  in  alcohol  and  camphor.    Add  gum  copal  in  boiling  castor  oil.  and 

mineral  matters 
Phosphoric  esters  of  phenols,  and  naphthols 

Halogen  derivatives  such  as  trichlorobenxenc.  dichloronaphtbalene.  trichloronitro- 

nupbtliulene.  trichloroaniline 
Alkyl  esters  of  acids  obtained  by  oxidiring  fats  and  soaps,  including  alkyl  enters  of 

oxalic  acid  series     Acctylatcd    and    benzoylated  secondary  aromatic  amines. 

Alkyl  esters  of  lactic  and  tartaric  acids  and  their  acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives 
Nitrated  petroleum  products 

Substituted  products  of  triphenyl,  tricrexvl.  and  trinaphthyl  phosphates. 

P-O  replaced  by  sulfur 
/ORi 

■  P —  ORi  where  ORi  and  OR,  ai 

\a 

oxy,  cresoxy.  or  naplithoxy  residues,  and  A  represents  an  ester  or  auilide  croup 
Nitrocellulose,  casein  and  camphor  plastic  is  devaraphoratcd  and  hardened  by  form- 
aldehyde 

Add  casein  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  to  nitrocellulose 
Ketones  such    as  tnethylethyl.   methylnaphthyl,  dinaphthyl, 

dioxynaphthyl,  together  with  turpentine  and  naphthalene 
Noninflamroable  celluloid  produced  by  mixing  Ash  glue,  f 

rape  oil  with  celluloid 
Mono-  or  polyhalogen  derivatives  of  primary  ai 

Acid  derivatives  ol  secondary  amines  which 

radical 
Uomeol  and  isoborneol 

Acyl  derivatives  of  secondary  aromatic-aliphatic  amines,  specially  purified 

Alkyl-acyl  derivatives  of  polychloroanilincs,  containing 

atoms,  two  of  which  are  ortho  to  the  amino 
Polyrhloroamidinr*  and  alkyl  derivatives 

and  f-tetracblorodiaminobemenel 


tilted  in  the  rings,  or  with  oxygen  of 
Phosphoric  acid  derivatives  of  the  type  O- 


'  pheo- 


and  their  acyl  compounds 
a  an  aromatic  or  aliphatic 


Specially  purified  carboxylic  acid  derivatives  of  ! 

I'rcas  in  which  the  tour  hydrogens  of  the 
organic  radicals 

Chloral  hydrate  and  chloral  alcoholate 

Bleached  tetranitrocellulose  with  40  to  45  per  cent  water  content  is  saturated  with 
5  per  cent  liquid  hydrocarbon  and  then  treated  with  mixture  of  acetic 
sulfuric  ether,  acetone,  atnyl  acetate,  and  solution  of  unam  itlauico 

Gelatinizing  nitrocelluloee  sheet  without  camphor, 
pressure  without  dissolving  nitrocellulose 
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Fatintsk 
Briailles 

Cries  beim-Elektron 
Bad.  AoU.  Soda  F»b. 

Dat» 
Apr.  16,  I90S 
July  7.  1909 
Sept.  22,  1911 

Feb.  1ft,  1912 

(void) 
Auk.  10.  1912 
Oct.  4.  1912 
June  19.  1913 
Apr.  14,  1914 
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Cdatin  and  nitrocellulose,  oil  of  acetone,  and  van 
DioiydipbcnyUulfonc 

1— Alcoholic  or  phenolic  ethers  of  mono-  or  poly 
2  -Aromat.c  side-chain  alcohols  and  their  substil. 
Lower  fatty  acid  esters  of  cyctobexanol.  cyclop) 

Jioe  oil  a*  celluloid  si 
phennlsjind^  their  bo 
mtanol,  and  their  bo 

ibstitutc 

moloKS  * 

18822 
22623 
1S499 
9270 

Beatty 

du  Foot  dc  Nemours 
Bcatty 

Bad.  Anil.  Soda  Fab. 

Dioiydiphenyldimelhylmethane 

(Nitrostarch  or  nitrocellulose),  mooomolecular  aide 

Dioxydiphenyldimethylmethane 

Acyl  derivatives  of  completely  bydrogenated  arotx 

ils  such  oJ  acetaJdol 
latic  base* 

The  Catalytic  Oxidation  of  Petroleum  Oils'-1 

By  C.  E.  Waters 

BriKAir  or  Stanoakds,  Wasiiikoton,  D.  C. 


Earlier  papers  from  this  Bureau  have  dealt  with  the 
oxidation  of  petroleum  oils,  chiefly  in  connection  with  a  so- 
called  carbonization  test  for  automobile  lubricating  oils." 
The  idea  upon  which  the  test  is  based  is  the  partial  oxidation 
of  the  oil,  followed  by  polymerization  ofthe  oxidation  prod- 
ducts  to  asphaltic  matter. 

Many  oil  chemists  do  not  accept  this  idea,  but  think  that 
the  so-called  carbon  deposits  in  the  engine  are  the  result  of 
cracking  of  the  lubricant.4  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  petroleum  oils  are  rather  easily  oxidizablc  under 
certain  conditions  and  yield  precipitates  when  diluted  with 
petroleum  ether.  Those  who  claim  that  cracking  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  deposits  in  engines  seem 
willing  to  accept  the  statement  that  oxidation  of  transformer 
oils  causes  sludging.  It  is  also  believed  that  oxidation  causes 
the  deterioration  of  turbine  oils. 

For  a  number  of  years  transformer  oils  have  been  tested  by 
subjecting  them  to  oxidation  or  by  determining  their  content 
of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  which  may  be  expected  to  be- 
come oxidized  when  the  oil  is  in  use. 

The  idea  that  the  deterioration  of  turbine  oils  is  due  to 
oxidation  seems  to  be  a  more  recent  one.  Perhaps  the  next 
step  will  be  for  those  who  would  then  be  called  extremists  to 
say  that  nearly  all  lubricants  should  be  subjected  to  an 
oxidation  test,  because  all  except  steam  cylinder  oils  are  used 
in  contact  with  air. 

The  commonest  method  for  testing  transformer  oils  was 
devised  by  Kissling.'  The  oil  is  kept  at  150°  C.  for  50  hrs. 
while  oxygen  is  slowly  bubbled  through  it.  Sometimes  a 
piece  of  copper  gauze  is  placed  around  the  delivery  tube  to 
act  as  a  catalyst.  Modifications  of  the  procedure  require 
heating  for  as  long  as  72  hrs.  The  oxidized  oil  is  first  ex- 
tracted with  alcoholic  soda,  and  then  the  asphaltic  matter  is 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  petroleum  ether.  The  results 
are  called  the  "resinification  constants,"  or  the  "tar-forming" 
and  "coke-forming"  numbers. 

Nastjukoff's  "formolitc"  reaction*  is  sometimes  used  to 
determine  the  quality  of  transformer  oils.  By  treatment  with 
formaldehyde  and  concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  insoluble 
condensation  products  are  formed  from  the  unsaturated 
cyclic  and  alicyclic  hydrocarbons.  The  paraffins,  naphthenes, 
and  some  other  series  do  not  react.   The  olefins  are  un- 

■  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Petroleum  Chemistry  at  the  81st 
Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rochester.  N.  V..  April  26  to 
39, 1921. 

■  Published  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
'  Waters:  Bureau  of  Standards.  Scuulific  Paptrs  183  and  ISO;  Ttch- 

notetu  Papwrt  4  and  T«:  Circular  N.    See  also  Tin.  Joi-wsai,  1  (1910), 
451;  I  (1911).  283. 812;  ■(1910).  587. 
«  See  discussion  in  Circular  99. 

•  C*es«.-Z/f.,  SO  (19O0).  933.81  (1907).  328;  tt  (1908).  938;  88  (1909). 

521. 

•  NastjukoB",  Pctrottum,  4  (1909),  1338,  1397;  Severin,  Ibid.,  4  (1911), 
197;  Hecr.  Cktm.-Zlg..  84  (1910),  893;  Marcuaaon.  ItU.,  88  (1911).  729. 


saturated,  but  do  not  react ,  or  at  least  do  not  yield  insoluble 
products.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  do  not 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  sludge. 

Effect  of  Metals  on  Oxidation  op  Petroleum  Oils 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  metals  or  their  compounds 
are  used  as  catalysts  for  accelerating  oxidation,  hydrogena- 
tion,  and  similar  operations  in  organic  synthesis.  It  seemed 
desirable  to  learn  whether  the  presence  of  various  metals  or 
their  oxides  would  affect  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  petroleum 
oils.  A  few  data  on  this  subject,  which  were  presented  some 
years  ago,  were  inconclusive,  but  they  at  least  indicated  that 
brass  accelerates  the  oxidation.  Besides  brass,  tubes  were 
made  of  glass,  high  and  low  carbon  steel,  cast  iron,  vanadium 
steel,  and  chrome-vanadium  steel.  The  oil  was  heated  in 
these  tubes.1  Unfortunately,  they  had  to  be  made  so  small 
that  the  surface  of  oil  exposed  to  oxidation  was  not  sufficiently 
great. 

Other  results,  obtained  by  heating  oil  in  flasks  of  the  usual 
size,  showed  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  fatty  oils,  sulfur, 
asphalt,  rosin  and  rosin  oil,  soap,  and  ferric  oxide.'  It  has 
also  been  found  that  when  oil  has  first  been  partly  oxidized 
by  exposure  to  air  and  sunlight,'  or  when  the  varnish-like 
coating  formed  inside  of  the  flask  during  a  previous  test  is  not 
removed,  the  amount  of  asphaltic  matter  produced  by  heating 
is  increased.  Still  more  recently  it  has  been  found  that 
organic  sulfur  compounds  which  do  not  darken  polished 
copper  seem  to  increase  the  rate  of  oxidation.4 

Experimental  Method 

In  the  experiment*,  the  results  of  which  are  given  below, 
strips  of  sheet  metal  11  by  72  mm.,  and  from  0.2  to  0.6  mm. 
thick,  were  placed  diagonally  inside  of  the  150-cc.  flasks  in 
which  the  oils  were  heated.  The  strips  were  thus  surrounded 
by  a  mixture  of  oil  vapors  and  air.  As  the  vapors  tend  to  be 
acid,  some  of  the  metal  was  expected  to  dissolve  and  be  washed 
down  into  the  oil. 

Most  of  the  stripe  were  polished  with  fine  emery  paper, 
washed  with  water,  and  wiped  dry.  Other  strips  alter 
polishing  were  coated  with  oxide  by  gentle  heating  over  a 
low  flame.  Still  others  were  covered  with  sulfide  by  leaving 
them  over  night  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  into  which  hydro- 
gen sulfide  had  been  passed  for  a  few  moments.  Finally,  a 
few  tests  were  made  with  strips  which  still  had  clinging  to 
them  the  varnish-like  coating  of  oxidized  oil  from  a  previous 
determination. 

•  Bureau  of  Standards.  5<t»««*c  Paper  140  (1910),  373;  Tms  Jovikal, 
8(19111.233. 

•  Bureau  of  Standards,  Ttthndotit  Papa  4  (1911);  This  Jocbhal. 
3  (1911).  812. 

•  Bureau  of  Standards.  Tccktuiatic  Papar  T3  (1916);  Tm»  JotnWAi. 
8  (1916).  587. 

>  Bureau  of  Standards.  TscWogtc  Papa  ITT  (1920).  8;  Circular  99 
(1920),  18. 
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Copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  oxides  were  prepared  by  igniting  Tahlh  n— Kffbct  of  Catalyst*  on  thk  oxidation  or  Two  oils  i 

their  nitrates,  and  ferric  oxide  from  hydroxide  which  had  C*rbop",c°r4t\°i-e 

been  thrice  precipitated  by  ammonia.   This  ferric  oxide  was  Kxj-r                   catalyst                     PH»a« "  N*uL«"c 

in  steel-gray  lumps  which  were  powdered  to  pass  a  100-mesh        i    None   o  63  0.25 

screen.  For  comparison,  some  determinations  were  also  made  5   \^amm  ' 'y.' 0  se  024 

with  some  of  Kahlbaum's  best  grade  of  ferric  oxide  which  had  4   st«i.  cold  roUed. paiuhci .' o'.'is  o'5t> 

1  „  •    „4  1.  f  „„„  »t  in   5     Steel,  oikIcim!  to  b'.ue  by  beatioic   0.80  0.29 

been  in  stock  for  more  than  10  yrs.  «    c»st  iron,  policed  ..    o  so        o  31 

In  all  of  the  experiments  with  oxides,  25  rag.  of  the  powdered  I        jf00.'.  0,^dU.CT, to *y  .beM*f ; 8:  So  030 

material  were  added  to  each  10-g.  portion  of  oil.   The  jj   ph^'hD,D^n„  '              '  '  '            "  7?       °  30 

weight  of  the  asphaltic  matter  formed  was  corrected  for  this  11    Brut!  poliihed     .                 ...........     0  72        0  29 

amount  of  added  oxide.   This  correction  was  a  trifle  too  large  »          Zi^lS???^  aimd." ! ! ! !    oil  HI 

because  it  was  impossible  to  wash  all  of  the  oxide  from  the       14    Bra*.,  partly  coated  with  '  v»rni«b"   0.55  0.21 

a    ,       TT  ,  ...  .     .         .  .  .     ,         15     Copper,  poluhed    0  83  0.5O 

nask.    However,  in  only  one  case  cud  the  gain  in  weight  of       is    Copper,  oiidued  by  heatinr   o  si  n.si 

the  flask,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  "varnish"  and  the  \7g   c^p0,"3?bed.  "i,b.hy*?*eo         \ \ \    o.M  0.4,5 

retention  of  the  oxide,  amount  to  as  much  as  6  mg.,  or  0.06       ip   Nickel  o.ide   o  ss  0.30 

.    ,,,         •  i.    f    *ia  1  20     Cobalt  oxide   0.78  0.32 

per  CCnt  Of  the  WCIght  Ol  OU  taken.  21     Ferric  onide  (rom  bvrfroiide   0  «5  0.30 

The  copper  oxide  left  on  the  bottoms  of  the  flasks  a  very  oa^iSSS  ^.unu^ltolo  hr,.  \  \ ::::::::    0V2  o.ll 

thin  film  which  was  red  by  reflected  light,  and  blue-green  by       24   •  v*rni.h-  on  *aii<  of  n»*k   o.si 

transmitted  light.    No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain 

whether  this  or  any  of  the  other  oxides  was  reduced  to  a  lower  In  considering  the  figures  given  in  the  table,  it  should  be 

form  or  to  metal.  borne  in  mind  that  differences  of  0.02  or  0.03  per  cent  are 

All  tests  were  made  according  to  the  usual  procedure  for  negligible, 

determining  the  "carbonization  value"  of  lubricating  oils.  It  is  evident  that  zinc  and  aluminium  are  not  oxygen 

Ten-gram  portions  of  oil,  in  150-cc.  Erlenmeyer  flasks,  are  carriers,  when  heated  with  these  two  oils, 

heated  in  a  special  air  bath  which  permits  free  access  of  air  to  Cold  rolled  steel  and  cast  iron,  whether  polished  or  heated  to 

the  surface  of  the  oil.   The  heating  current  is  regulated  so  the  bright  blue  which  follows  the  deep  purple,  caused  much 

that  the  bath  reaches  250°  C.  in  30  min.   The  temperature  is  ipgs  increase  in  the  percentage  of  asphalt  than  was  expected, 

automatically  maintained  at  that  point  for  2  hrs.,  when  the  The  very  hard,  compact  ferric  oxide  which  was  made  by 

current  is  turned  off,  and  the  bath  is  allowed  to  cool  for  1  hr.  igniting  the  hydroxide  produced  a  greater  effect,  which  was 

before  the  flasks  are  removed.  exceeded  by  that  of  the  German  product. 

If  the  evaporation  loss  is  to  be  determined,  the  flasks  are  Metallic  nickel  and  cobalt  behaved  about  the  same  as  iron 

then  weighed.    Ordinarily  this  is  omitted  because  there  has  and  steel.   Their  oxides  caused  a  slight  increase  in  the  rate  of 

never  been,  in  hundreds  of  tests,  any  apparent  connection  oxidation  of  the  naphthene  base  oil  and  a  great  increase  with 

between  this  loss  and  the  amount  of  asphalt  formed.   Thus,  the  paraffin  base  oil.   These  two  metals  and  their  oxides  were 

in  over  sixty  determinations  with  each  of  the  two  oils  used  in  used  because  cobalt  compounds  are  very  efficacious  driers  of 

the  present  work,  the  paraffin  base  oil  showed  losses  varying  Unseed  oil,  while  nickel  compounds  are  not  nearly  as  active, 

from  10.4  to  23.8  per  cent,  and  the  naphthene  base  oil  12.8  to  It  was  surprising  to  find  that  nickel  oxide  was  a  better  oxygen 

29.1  per  cent.  carrier  than  cobalt  oxide.    The  ends  of  the  nickel  strips  were 

By  means  of  a  wash-bottle,  the  strips  were  thoroughly  blackened  where  they  dipped  into  the  oils.   This  was  true  of 

rinsed  off  with  50  cc.  of  petroleum  ether  before  they  were  no  other  metal. 

removed  from  the  flasks.   The  latter  were  then  tightly  corked,  The  results  with  copper  show  that  the  use  of  this  metal  in 

swirled  gently  to  dissolve  the  oil,  and  set  aside.    Next  day  the  sludging  tests  is  justified,  not  only  because  the  wires  in  a 

precipitates  were  filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  transformer  are  made  of  it,  but  because  it  causes  a  greater 

During  the  earlier  experiments  the  flasks  were  weighed  to  amount  of  oxidation  than  any  of  the  other  metals.  Only 

ascertain  the  amount  of  varnish-like  coating  on  the  inside,  copper  oxide  and  preliminary  oxidation  of  the  oil  in  sunlight 

This  was  in  no  case  as  much  as  10  nig.   The  metal  strips  were  produced  greater  effects.   It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 

all  weighed.   One  had  11.9  mg.  of  varnish  on  it.   The  gains  copper  oxide  should  cause  more  oxidation  of  the  paraffin  base 

were  usually  only  3  or  4  mg.,  and  often  still  less.  oil  than  does  a  strip  of  oxidized  copper,  while  the  reverse  is 

Two  medium  motor  oils  were  used:  P,  a  paraffin  base  oil,  true  of  the  naphthene  base  oil. 

and  N,  a  naphthene  base  oil.    They  had  the  following  Phosphor  bronze  and  brass  were  expected  to  give  results  as 

characteristics:  high  as  those  with  copper  and  copper  oxide,  but  they  did  not. 

The  most  surprising  fact  was  the  apparent  protective  action  of 

T*»L8  i— i'«ors«TiB»  of  cm.  usn>  the  varnish-like  coating  from  a  previous  test.  The  varnish 

on.                                 p             n  alone  acted  as  a  catalyst  (Expt.  24),  but  when  on  the  brass 

Specific  gravity                            0.897         0.928  strip  it  seemed  to  be  inert. 

FiMb  pointy  •  f.                         405           340  Expt.  23  shows  how  great  an  effect  is  caused  by  first  oxidiz- 

vbjcOTit"'  si  "bolt  i!qiver»ai              *"  ing  the  oil  by  exposure  to  air  and  sunlight.    It  is  interesting  to 

At  loo*  f,      D'Ver              303  kc.       34i.ee  note  that,  owing  to  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  paraffin  base  oil 

At  130°  f.                         i»5  mc!        150  «c.  gained  in  weight  0.63  per  cent  and  the  naphthene  baso  oil 

At  212°  f.                          62  «c.         49  «*.  o.28  per  cent.   These  figures  should  not  be  compared  with 

Sulfur"' 'r 'Jot                                    0^8           ^o"^™  thOSe  f°Und  WDen  tht5  0US  Wen5                ^  bnSB 

c«ton  ™wu" .  Comad™.  per  «0t     0.32           0.08  (Expt.  12)  and  with  ferric  oxide  (Expt.  21).   The  similarity  is 

Carbonisation  value.  Waters,  per  cent    0.53            0.25  only  an  accidental  one. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  the  data 

Table  II  gives  the  carbonization  values  for  these  two  oils  given  above  upon  the  use  of  oils  where  they  are  in  contact  with 

when  heated  in  contact  with  the  various  metals  and  metal  heated  metals  and  air.    One  might  say  that  transformers 

oxides.    Each  value  is  the  average  of  two  or  more  deter-  should  be  constructed  of  zinc  and  aluminium,  and  that 

minations.  bearing  metals  should  contain  no  copper. 
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Summary 

The  relation  between  the  oxidation  of  petroleum  oils  and  the 
formation  of  deposits  in  internal  combustion  engines  to  the 
sludging  of  transformer  oils  and  to  the  deterioration  of  turbine 
oils  is  briefly  discussed. 

The  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  oxidation  by  the  presence  of 
catalysts  is  then  taken  up. 

Finally,  data  which  show  the  effect  of  several  metals  and 


metal  oxides  upon  the  carbonization  values  of  two  typical 
oils  are  given  in  tabular  form  and  discussed.  Zinc  and 
aluminium  caused  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  precipitate. 
Steel,  cast  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  caused  a  slight  acceleration, 
and  phosphor  bronze,  brass,  and  copper  a  considerable  ac- 
celeration of  the  rate  of  oxidation.  All  of  the  oxides  showed 
marked  effects.  The  highest  values  of  all  were  obtained 
with  oil  which  had  been  exposed  to  sunlight  and  air  for  20 
hrs.  before  heating. 


The  Action  of  Anhydrous  Stannic  Chloride  on  Petroleum  and  Its  Distillates' 


By  Gregory  Torossian 
InaAt  Past"  it  CnsmcAL  Works,  1487  Col-tamt  Ave., 


When  crude  petroleum  or  crude  petroleum  distillates  are 
shaken  with  concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  the  acid  gradually 
attacks  the  resinous,  tarry,  and  oxygenated  bituminous 
Ijodies  found  in  petroleum,  partly  decomposing  them,  partly 
absorbing  them  in  a  complex  mixture  which,  on  standing, 
separates  as  a  dark  lower  layer  below  the  unaffected  hydro- 
carbons. By  this  process  practically  all  of  the  main  impuri- 
ties of  petroleum  distillates  arc  removed,  and  by  subsequent 
washings  with  alkali  solutions,  filtration,  etc.,  the  final  re- 
fining is  completed.  Although  special  methods  of  refining 
are  employed  for  special  petroleums,  especially  those  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  sulfur  compounds,  sulfuric  acid 
is  the  primary  reagent  which  eliminates  most  of  the  tarry, 
resinous,  oxygenated  bituminous  bodies. 


No. 


PaoDlrCT 

Gasoline 
dlwillstc 


Kerosene 
dUtillale 


Fraction  from  300* 
C.  op  to  Ma- 
chine Oil:  "Solar 
Oil."  "V 
Oil."  etc. 

Same  as  No.  4 


M.chine  Oil  Cyl- 
inder Oil  Distil- 


eral 

Anjr  petroleum  not 
containing  much 
S 

Sulfur-con  taining 


Sr.  Ga. 
0.750 

0.820 


0.885-0.800 


•C. 
Up  to  150 

150  300 


0  s 


0.895-0.911 


filter  press,  while  small  amounts  can  easily  be  filtered  through 
a  wad  of  cotton.  Several  gallons  of  "Machine  Oil"  distillate 
treated  with  the  tetrachloride  and  passed  through  a  small 
experimental  filter  press  packed  with  paper  and  cloth  filtering 
mediums  came  out  as  a  clear  yellow  oil. 

In  all  cases,  and  especially  with  petroleum  distillates 
containing  sulfur  compounds,  distinct  improvement  in 
the  color  and  odor  of  the  oils  was  observed.  A  kerosene 
distillate  obtained  from  a  sample  of  Baku  petroleum  showing 
a  color  test  of  30  mm.  (chromometer  similar  to  Stammer's) 
gave  a  color  test  of  133  mm.  when  treated  with  about  0.35 
per  cent  SnCl,  and  filtered  through  paper.  After  washing 
with  a  dilute  alkali  solution,  the  color  rose  to  178  mm.,  which 
is  the  nearest  to  Mark  2,  or  what  is  known  in  the  oil  market 


PailCIHTATl!' 

mall  amounts  to  none,  If 
carefully  distilled;  compact 
film  formed  on  vessel 
iticky;  compact 
film  formed  on  ' 
to  litmus  paper 
Red  jppt.:  sticky;  film  forming; 

l.: 


Petroleum  in 
era) 


"AB  I 

When  anhydrous  stannic  chloride,  SnCl«,  is  poured  into 
a  crude  sample  of  petroleum  or  any  of  its  distillates,  a  pre- 
cipitate is  instantly  formed.  Its  color,  quantity,  and  physical 
and  chemical  properties  depend  upon  the  cliaracter  of  the 
petroleum  and  the  particular  fraction  at  hand.  Red,  orange, 
yellow,  gray,  brown,  dark  brown,  and  black  precipitates 
are  produced  from  various  distillates.  These  precipitates 
are  formed  whether  the  samples  contain  moisture  or  not, 
the  water  combining  with  SnCl,  to  form  the  hydra  ted  chloride, 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  precipitate. 

Table  I  shows  some  of  the  results  thus  far  obtained.' 

Removal  of  Color 

The  distillates  treated  with  tin  tetrachloride  are  easily 
filter  paper  on  cloth  in  a  suitable 


0.10-0.15 
0.3-0.5 
0,3-0.5  or  more 

1.0-1.1 
1.0-1.5 

1.5-2  or  mo.e 

acid,  anhydrous  itannii 


Blood-red  when 
settled 


Light  JHrtlo 

blight  on 
also  red 


transparent 
ef]  add 


sulfur  compounds 
Gray    so   dark    Gray    ppt  :   loos*  particles, 
browo  easily  stirred;  brown  ppt  : 

partly  plastic,  partly  por- 


Appeara  to  contain  most  of 
sulfur  compounds;dark  ppt.: 
plastic  as  usual;  yellow  and 
orange  ppis.  are  of  particles 
loosely  held  together,  easily 


Dark  brown 
black 


:ly 
stirred 

Plastic,  t 
wax  wl 

hand: 
into  a  ] 


iactous,  forms  soft 
n  worked  up  in  the 
letts  and  solidifies 
strous  product;  be- 


comes brittle  and  porous  on 


chloride  being  set  free. 


as  "superfine  white."1  The  so-called  sulfuric  acid  test 
showed  the  absence  of  tarry,  resinous,  and  oxygenated  bi- 
tuminous bodies,  and  it  passed  the  "soda"  test,  the  odor 
being  that  of  the  best  refined  kerosene.  A  sample  of  "Ma- 
chine Oil"  distillate  was  treated  with  about  1.5  per  cent 
of  tin  tetrachloride,  the  resulting  precipitate  freed  from  the 
oil,  and  the  latter  washed  with  caustic  soda"  solution.  It 
now  gave  a  color  test  of  21  mm.,  the  color  being  crystalline, 
bright,  and  light  brown  (Russian  specifications,  somewhat 
different  from  American). 

The  action  of  tin  tetrachloride  upon  various  crude  dis- 
tillates of  petroleum  is  so  characteristic  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  tell  offhand,  from  the  color,  bulk,  and  physical  properties 
of  the  precipitate,  which  of  a  given  series  of  crude  distillates 


■  Received  April  11, 1921. 

'  These  data  are  not  complete,  as  work  baa  not  yet  been 


*  According  to  Redwood,  II,  214, 
190  mm.  on  Stammer's  chromometer. 
point  of  specifying  the  color  of  I 


'superfine  white"  corresponds  to 
There  is  no  i 
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a  certain  fraction  is,  and  from  what  kind  of  petroleum  the 
distillates  are  derived. 

An  excess  of  tetrachloride  has  no  action  upon  the  hydro- 
carbons of  the  petroleum,  once  the  impurities  have  been 
eliminated.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is  easily  seen  by  the 
characteristic  fuming  of  the  tin  tetrachloride  when  the 
latter  has  been  added  in  excess.  That  the  chloride  has  no 
action  on  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  is  evident  chiefly 
from  the  fact  tliat  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  the  purified 
petroleum  products.  White  paraffin  wax  and  white  vaseline 
remain  absolutely  unaffected  when  treated  with  the  chloride, 
while  the  yellow  vaseline  gives  a  slight  reaction,  indicating 
incomplete  refining  or  oxygenation  of  the  original  pure  prod- 
uct. A  few  drojw  of  tin  tetrachloride  added  to  a  sample 
of  petroleum  product  will  show  instantly  whether  the  sample 
is  a  crude  product  or  refined,  and,  if  refined,  how  far  the  re- 
fining has  been  carried. 

Nature  or  Action  or  Tetrachloride 

The  action  of  tin  tetrachloride  upon  the  impurities  of 
petroleum  is  chiefly  chemical,  although  some  physical  phe- 
nomena seem  also  to  be  involved  in  the  process  of  precipitation. 
It  forms  compounds  with  various  impurities  of  the  petroleum 
without  itself  undergoing  decomposition.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  is  added  to 
the  precipitates,  the  anhydrous  tetrachloride  is  liberated, 
as  shown  by  the  characteristic  fuming,  and  by  testing  the 
regenerated  liquid  with  a  sample  of  crude  distillate.  When 
burned,  the  compounds  leave  an  ash  containing  stannic 
oxide,  although  on  careful  burning  the  tin  appears  in  the 
metallic  state  as  a  gray  spongy  mass. 

The  tetrachloride  also  polymerizes  the  oxygenated  bi- 
tuminous bodies  of  petroleum.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  a  very  small  quantity  of  SnCl,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  a  bulky  precipitate  from  a  heavy  crude  distillate 
and  also  from  the  action  of  the  chloride  directly  u|»n  tars, 
which  are  converted  into  solid  asphalt  urn  or  pitch-like 
products.  Pine  tar,  for  instance,  is  converted  into  a  solid, 
lustrous,  pitch-like  body  on  treatment  with  10  or  15  per 
cent  of  SnCl*.  The  reaction  is  very  vigorous  and  is  accom- 
panied with  liberation  of  much  heat. 

Felix  C.  Thiele1  mentions  the  action  of  tin  tetrachloride 
briefly  in  connection  with  the  terpinenes,  CuIIh,  and  poly- 
terpinenes,  (C,0H|«)„  found  in  petroleum.  While  it  Is  true 
that  certain  hydrocarbons  classed  as  terpinenes  do  combine 
with  tin  tetrachloride,  the  action  of  this  reagent  on  crude 
petroleum  products  cannot  be  explained  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  solely  chemical  in  nature.  To  be  sure,  chemical 
compounds  are  formed  when  petroleum  impurities  come  in 
contact  with  SnCU,  and  polymerization  also  takes  place, 
but  it  seems  that  some  physical  factors  must  enter  into  the  pro- 
cessor precipitation  of  bulky,  tenacious,  or  plastic  bituminous 
bodies  from  the  crude  petroleum  or  its  heavier  distillates. 
The  fact  that  such  small  quantities  of  tetrachloride  are  re- 
quired to  bring  down  bulky  precipitates  from  the  heavier 
distillates,  combined  with  the  fact  that  although  in  adding  the 
reagent  to  a  heavy  sample  all  particles  of  reagent  and  oil 
are  not  brought* into  close  contact  at  once,  the  precipitation 
is  almost  instantaneous,  indicates  that  the  process  is  physical 
as  well  as  chemical.  It  appears  that,  once  the  tetrachloride 
has  brought  down  part  of  the  impurities,  the  rest  will  follow 
as  a  result  of  disturbed  equilibrium. 

The  tetrachloride  seems  to  react  primarily  with  the  oxy- 
genated bituminous  bodies,  sulfur  compounds,  unsaturated 
organic  acids,  and  terpinenes,  found  in  petroleum.  Ter- 
pinenes, especially,  enter  into  a  violent  reaction,  forming 
yellow  or  brown  precipitates.   Thus,  spirit  of  turpentine 

*Am.  Citm.  J.,  n  (1890),  490. 


reacts  with  stannic  chloride  with  almost  explosive  violence, 
with  the  liberation  of.much  heat,  and  the  formation  of  a  brown 
precipitate,  consisting  of  loose  particles  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  from  the  unaffected  portion.  Incidentally, 
tins  reaction  shows  that  turpentine  contains  hydrocarbons, 
some  of  which  are  reactive  and  some  not  reactive  'with 
stannic  chloride.  The  unsaturated  organic  acids,  such  as 
are  found  in  drying  oils,  are  also  attacked  with  great  violence. 
Linseed  oil,  for  example,  is  l>odily  converted  into  a  brown, 
viscous  product  when  treated  with  tin  tetrachloride.  The 
tetrachloride,  however,  does  not  eliminate  all  the  so-called 
naphthenic  acids  found  in  petroleum.  Thus,  a  sample  of 
kerosene  distillate  which  had  been  treated  with  SnCU. 
filtered,  and  washed  with  distilled  water,  showed  0.10  per 
cent  acidity  in  terms  of  SOj,  while  a  sample  of  lubricating 
distillate,  also  treated  with  the  eliloride,  filtered,  washed, 
etc.,  gave  an  acidity  of  0.20  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  that  while  tin  tetrachloride  destroys  practically 
all  the  unpleasant  odors  from  the  crude  petroleum  products, 
it  d<n\s  not  eliminate  the  last  traces  of  "raw"  odor,  and  only 
utter  washing  with  an  alkali  solution  does  the  odor  become 
"sweet."  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  SnClj  does  not 
completely  remove  the  naphthenic  acids,  to  which  the  odor 
is  due. 

Summary 

1—  Tin  tetrachloride  precipitates  the  tarn-,  resinous, 
oxygenated  bituminous  bodies,  and  also  sulfur-containing 
compounds  from  crude  petroleum  and  its  crude  distillates, 
by  forming  compounds  with  them,  and  also  by  polymerizing 
action  upon  them. 

2 —  Tin  tetrachloride  has  no  effect  on  the  saturated  hydro- 
carbons of  petroleum.  It  combines  violently  with  unsatu- 
rated organic  acids  and  hydrocarbons  of  the  terpinene  series 
with  liberation  of  heat,  and  also  polymerizes  the  tars. 

3  The  tin  tetrachloride  reaction  affords  a  means  for  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  tests  for  petroleum  products. 

4 — Tin  tetrachloride  jierforms  all  the  functions  of  sulfuric 
acid  in  the  process  of  refining  oils,  and  in  addition  it  eliminates 
the  sulfur  corn-minds,  thus  serving  as  a  reagent  for  the  puri- 
fication of  all  kinds  of  petroleum  products. 


The  Societe  de  Chimie  Industrielle 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  French  Societe  dc  Chimie  Indus- 
trielle to  be  held  at  the  Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  October  f)  to  12,  1021,  will  bring  together  its  home  and 
foreign  members. 

The  meeting  will  constitute  a  true  congress  of  industrial 
chemistry,  embracing  thirty-four  technical  sections,  as  follows 
analytical  chemistry1;  factory  equipment;  laboratory  equipment; 
gas  and  coke-oven  industries;  hydiocarbons  and  petroleum;  dis- 
tillation of  wood  and  its  derivatives,  refrigerating  industries.; 
water;  metallurgy  and  electrometallurgy ;  precious  metal*; 
electrochemistry;  lime,  cement  and  building  materials;  glass, 
ceramics,  and  enamels;  rare  earths  and  radioactive  substances; 
dyes;  pharmaceuticals;  photographic  products',  powders  and  ex- 
plosives; essences,  natural  and  synthetic  perfumes;  resins,  pig- 
ments, lacs,  varnishes,  and  waxes;  rubber  and  rubber  substi- 
tutes; fats,  soaps,  candles,  and  glycerol;  cellulose  and  paper: 
plastic  materials,  and  artificial  textiles;  bleaching,  dyeing,  print- 
ing and  sizing;  dyeing  and  tanning  extracts;  tannery  industries; 
fermentation,  wine,  cider,  brewery  and  distillery  industries; 
sugar;  starch  and  glucose  industries;  dairy  industries;  food  ma- 
terials; agricultural  chemistry,  soils,  fertilizers. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting,  the  society  has  arranged  a 
chemical  exposition,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce.  This  Exposition,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Con- 
servatoire National  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  October  7  to  16.  1921, 
will  consist  of  two  sections:  laboratory  equipment  and  factory 
control,  and  dyes.  Already  a  majority  of  French  manufacturers 
have  enrolled  as  exhibitors.  The  novelty  and  diversity  of 
apparatus  and  products  which  are  to  be  exhibited  cannot  fail 
to  attract  a  large  number  of  visitors  interested  in  the  develop 
mcnt  of  the  different  branches  of  chemistry. 
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Production  of  Coumarins  from  Maleic  and  Malic  Acids' 

By  G.  C.  Bailey  and  F.  Boettner 
RKUtaacn  DsrARTMKMT,  Tiik  Barkktt  Co.,  40  Hhctob  St.,  New  Voce,  N.  V. 


The  following  work  was  undertaken  in  order  to  find  out 
it  it  were  possible  to  develop  a  commercial  synthesis  of 
coumarin  from  malic  acid,1  and,  if  such  a  synthesis  proved 
uneconomical,  to  determine  whether  other  coumarin  de- 
rivatives were  of  value  as  perfumes  or  flavors.  As  a  matter 
of  general  interest  a  few  condensations  were  attempted  with 
maleic  acid. 

The  malic  acid  was  the  synthetic  inactive  acid  made  by 
the  hydration  of  maleic  acid  obtained  by  the  catalytic  oxi- 
dation of  benzene.'  The  m-eresol  was  of  coal-tar  origin 
and  was  partly  separated  from  the  para  isomer  by  the  method 
of  F.  Elgcr.« 

Procedure 

The  aliphatic  acid  was  added  to  the  phenol  and  condensing 
agent  contained  in  a  test  tube  inserted  in  an  oil  bath  at  the 
desired  temperature.  Foaming  usually  resulted  upon  stirring, 
and  the  solutions  became  yellow  or  orange  colored.  After 
the  evolution  of  gas  had  ceased,  the  contents  of  the  tube 
were  poured  over  ice  and  the  resulting  precipitate  filtered 
off.  The  precipitate,  in  the  runs  where  phenol  was  used, 
was  usually  found  to  be  fumaric  acid.  The  filtrate  was  shaken 
up  with  ether  and  the  ether  solution  examined  for  coumarin. 
The  absence  of  the  characteristic  coumarin  odor  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  indication  of  failure  to  secure  that  product. 

Experimental 

series  I— Equal  weights  of  phenol  and  maleic  acid  wore 
heated  at  temperatures  ranging  from  100°  to  lfiO",  for  times 
ranging  from  40  min.  to  5  hrs.,  with  90  per  cent  sulfuric 
acid  and  with  zinc  chloride  without  securing  any  coumarin. 

series  II — A  number  of  runs  were  made  with  phenol 
and  malic  acid  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above  without 
the  isolation  of  any  coumarin.  Beside  the  condensation 
agents  of  Series  I,  the  following  were  also  tried:  100  per 
cent  sulfuric  acid,  sodium  acetate  and  zinc  chloride,  po- 
tassium acid  sulfate,  stannic  chloride,  pyridine  in  100  per 
cent  sulfuric  acid,  phosphorus  pentoxide,  and  aluminium 
chloride.  The  manner  of  adding  the  ingredients  was  varied 
without  securing  the  desired  coumarin. 

series  Ill—The  authors  followed  the  procedure  of  Fries 
and  Klostennann'  which  was  in  general  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  preceding  series,  except  that  the  precipitate 
which  formed  when  the  reaction  mixture  was  poured  on 
ice  was  taken  up  in  50  per  cent  alcohol  and  crystallized. 
This  gave  a  fairly  pure  4-methylcoumarin,  which  became 
very  pure  upon  one  recrystallization  from  50  per  cent  alcohol 
containing  a  little  boneblack.  The  yields  given  in  Table  I 
arc  based  upon  the  recrystallized  4-methylcoumarin  of  melt- 
ing point  128°  C.  The  unchanged  cresol  was  regained  by 
steam  distillation  of  the  original  filtrate.  The  malic  acid 
which  did  not  react  with  the  cresol  was  entirely  lost  by  this 
process,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  recover  any  products 
from  it. 

Experiments  showed  that  with  a  m-eresol  of  purity  of 
84  per  cent  and  a  dry  malic  acid,  a  yield  of  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  crystallized  methylcoumarin  could  be  obtained. 

>  Received  Mar  13. 1021. 

»  Von  Pechmano.  Btr.,  IT  (18M),  929;  Von  Pechmann  and  WeWi. 
Ibid.,  1646-52:  Voo  Pechmann  and  Cohen.  Ibid.,  2187-01;  Clayton,  J. 
Chem.  Sot.,  M  (1008),  2018;  Dev.  Ibid.,  WT  (1015),  1806;  SJmooU,  B*r., 
U  (1015).  1583-85:  Priea  and  Klorterman.  Ibid  ,  if  (1008),  871-6. 

•  Wei*  and  Down*.  O.  S.  Patent  1.318.633. 

»  Let.  til. 


The  best  conditions  found  were  those  in  which  the  cresol 
and  sulfuric  acid  were  mixed  and  the  malic  acid  fed  in  slowly 
with  the  bath  held  at  135°  C.  With  a  pure  m-crcsol  the 
yield  was  about  54  per  cent.  If  all  the  malic  acid  was  added 
in  one  portion  the  yield  was  very  greatly  diminished. 

Value  of  Methylcocmarin  ab  a  Perfume  and  Flavoring 
Extract 

toxicity — As  coumarin  is  a  constituent  of  flavors  used 
in  foods,  it  was  desirable  to  know  the  relative  toxicities 
of  coumarin  and  the  mcthylcoumarin.  The  coumarin 
chosen  for  test  was  a  product  from  natural  sources.  The 
toxicity1  tests  were  carried  out  as  follows,  using  the  white 
mouse:  The  dose,  which  was  injected  subcutaneously  at 
the  base  of  the  tail,  was  calculated  per  gram  of  body  weight. 
The  mice  were  observed  for  a  period  of  1  wk.  after  inocu- 
lation. 

Coumarin  and  mcthylcoumarin  are  both  insoluble  in 
water.  Fifty  per  cent  alcohol  will  dissolve  the  substances, 
but  this  is  extremely  toxic  to  white  mice.  An  inert  sub- 
stance such  as  acacia  had,  therefore,  to  be  chosen  to  emulsify 
the  ]x)wders.  The  powders  were  ground  to  jiass  through 
a  40-mesh  sieve  and  suspended  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
acacia  in  such  dilutions  that  the  injections  would  contain 
the  doses  indicated  in  the  table.  A  control  inoculation  was 
given  of  the  10  per  cent  acacia.  The  suspensions  were  so 
gaged  that  the  total  amount  injected  was  from  0.04  to  0.05 
cc.  per  g.  of  body  weight. 


Material 
Tested 


Weill  tat  of     Dom  per  G. 

liodv  Weij 


Mouse 
Cram* 


e  pei 
We 


eight 


Kt-MiH 


P 

21 

22 

12.5 

13 

1  I 

24 


0,0010 
0.0020 
0.0030 
0.0040 
0.0050 
0.0O02 
0.CMM 

o.ooixt 
0  !  •  - 

O.0O10 
0  0O5O 


10%  A, 


Hn.  Min. 


Over  night 


2  45 

2 

2  55 


The  results  as  a  whole  turned  out  very  satisfactorily 
indeed.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  mcthylcoumarin  is  not  more 
than  one-tenth  as  toxic  as  coumarin  when  injected  sub- 
cutaneously into  white  mice.  The  minimum  lethal  dose 
for  white  mice  is  between  4  and  5  mg.  per  g.  of  body  weight 
for  methylcoumarin,  and,  for  the  coumarin,  between  0.2 
and  0.4  mg.  per  g.  of  body  weight. 

perfume  value— The  perfume  value  was  tested  by  expert 
perfumers  and  said  to  be,  in  dilute  solutions,  of  almost  the 
same  odor  as  the  natural  coumarin.  The  taste  was  similar 
but  slightly  less  intense  than  the  natural  coumarin.  The 
odor  of  the  dry  crystals  was  considerably  less  intense  than 
the  natural  or  synthetic  coumarin. 

Conclusions 

1 —  Xo  coumarin  derivative  was  obtained  from  the  action 
of  phenol  and  maleic  acid  in  the  presence  of  dehydrating 
agents. 

2 —  Coumarin  in  no  appreciable  quantities  was  produced 
by  the  action  of  various  dehydrating  agents  upon  phenol 
and  malic  acid. 

3—  A  study  of  the  best  conditions  for  the  reaction  of  m- 

1  These  testa  were  made  by  the  Lederle  Laboratories 
Laboratories)  of  30  West  88th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Tahlb  I — Actio*  o»  Mita-Ckisol  and  Mauc 


Methyl- 


Eipt. 

Malic 
►  Acid 
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Cm  mi 

•»- Cresol 
84  24% 
Charged 
Grams 

HiSO. 
08% 
Charted 
Grams 

Time  of 
Heating 
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•c. 

1 

a 

3 

2 
4 
15 

3  5> 
7 
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5  S 

30 

"8 
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i 

5 
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6 

3S 
5 

so 
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115 
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140 

1 

' 

15 

IS 
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7 

ft 

S 

IS 

255 
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8 
0 

I 
U 
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26' 

15 

1B0 
ISO 

136 
135-4 

Yield 


1  40  per  cent  m  cresol  charged. 
»  08  per  cent  m-cresol  used,  solidifying  point  9.8*  C. 

cresol  and  malic  acid  in  the  presence  of  sulfuric  acid  for  the 
production  of  methylcoumarin  showed  that  a  yield  of  50 
per  cent,  reckoned  on  the  malic  acid,  could  be  obtained 
with  a  very  pure  m-cresol,  and  about  38  to  40  per  cent  with 


... 

1  18 


2.02 


2.33 


2  354 
16.11 


Per  cent 
Trace 
21.2 
20.4 

None 
10.5 


33.0 
39 


39  4 

53  0 


added  In  one  portion 
fed  in  small  portions 
■  to  the  cresol  and 


_ttoNo.S 
Cresol    sulfonated    at   25*  and 
matte  acid   fed  in  slowly  over 
period  of  2  hrl. 
Cresol   sulfonated    at    140*  for 
20  min.  and  malic  acid  fed  in 
slowly  for  4  hrs. 
Duplicate  of  No.  0.    In  remainder 
of  experiments  malic  acid  was 
fed  into  the  charge  slowly 
Run  made  in  wrought  iron 


an  84  per  cent  m-cresol. 

4 — Doth  the  toxicity  and  perfume  values  of  the  methyl- 
coumarin indicated  that  it  could  replace  coumarin  for  flavors 
and  perfumes. 


Condensation  Temperatures  of  Gasoline-  and  Kerosene- Air  Mixtures" 

By  Robert  E.  Wilson  and  D.  P.  Barnard,  4th 

Kimakb  Labobatoky  or  ArrxiBD  Ciibmutky,  M  AMAcmasTTs  Institutr  or  Tecunoloct.  Cambkidci,  Mass. 


Object  of  Work 

A  knowledge  of  the  temperature  at  which  various  mixtures 
of  internal  combustion  engine  fuels  and  air  are  completely 
Vaporized,  or  just  begin  to  condense,  is  of  great  importance 
in  connection  with  the  design  of  carburetors  and  intake  mani- 
folds and  the  automotive  fuel  problem  in  general.  To  secure 
satisfactory  distribution  between  the  different  cylinders  a 
fuel  must  be  completely  vaporized.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  heating  the  fuel,  the  air,  or  the  resulting  mixture.  If, 
however,  the  amount  of  heating  is  more  than  that  required 
to  vaporize  the  fuel,  serious  losses  are  encountered  from  the 
decreased  capacity  of  the  engine  for  the  hot  mixture,  and  the 
increased  tendency  toward  knocking.  From  this  standpoint 
it  is  important  to  know  what  minimum  temperature  must 
be  reached  in  order  to  make  possible  complete  vaporization, 
and  then  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanical  devices 
for  vaporisation  of  the  fuel  until  substantially  complete 
vaporization  is  obtained  without  appreciably  exceeding  this 
theoretically  minimum  temperature. 

The  suitability  of  kerosene  and  other  fractions  as  fuels 
for  internal  combustion  engines,  the  proper  end-point  for 
gasoline,  and  other  important  fuel  problems,  also  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  dew  poinl  of  the  fuel-air 
mixtures  (the  temperature  at  which  vaporization  is  complete 
or  at  which  condensation  begins  on  cooling). 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  importance  of  this  information, 
the  writers  have  been  unable  to  find  any  published  information 
as  to  the  dew  point  of  mixtures  of  the  commoner  fuels  with 
air  in  the  customary  proportions.  In  fact,  practically  the 
only  discussion  of  the  problem  is  a  very  interesting  recent 
article  by  Howard.'  This  paper  points  out  the  importance 
of  the  problem  and  describes  some  experiments  on  gasoline 
which  lead  the  author  to  draw  certain  practical  conclusions. 
Although  these  conclusions  are  sound,  the  experimental 
results  do  not  give  any  definite  information  as  to  the  con- 
densation point  of  gasoline  under  service  conditions.  There 
appear  to  be  no  data  wliatever  on  kerosene-air  mixtures. 

'  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Petroleum  Chemistry  at  the  61st 
Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  April  26 
to  29, 1921. 

I  Published  al  Contribution  No.  3«  from  Research  Laboratory  of  Ap- 

PUW,«  "T^V^aliUtTof  Internal  Combustion  Rngine  Gasoline."  /  5oc. 
A«tom*i«  Em,.,  t  (Pebnury  19211.  149. 


Methods  of  Determining  the  Condensation  Points 
of  Fuel-Air  Mixtures 

The  most  direct  method  of  determining  the  dew  point 
of  mixtures  of  air  and,  say,  gasoline  would  be  to  introduce 
a  small,  accurately  weighed  amount  of  gasoline  into  a  fla>k 
containing  a  known  volume  of  air,  close  all  outlets,  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  until  the  gasoline  was  com- 
pletely vaporized,  and  then  cool  very  slowly  until  a  mist 
of  gasoline  began  to  deposit  on  the  walls  of  the  flask;  or, 
better,  on  an  internally  cooled  mirror,  such  as  that  used  by 
McBain"  in  his  work  on  soap  solutions.  By  recording  the 
pressure  and  temperature  at  which  condensation  began 
it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a  fairly  accurate  value  for 
the  dew  point  of  a  particular  mixture  at  a  given  pressure. 
The  most  serious  objection  to  this  method  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  new  sample  must  be  accurately  weighed  out  for  each 
separate  determination  and  tliat  a  large  number  of  deter- 
minations must  be  made  in  order  to  determine  the  properties 
of  a  given  fuel  over  the  ordinary  range  of  mixture  ratios 
and  pressures  which  are  of  interest.  The  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  made  some  determinations  by  this  method,  but 
reports  that  the  results  thus  far  obtained  are  not  considered 
satisfactory.1 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  desired  information  could 
bo  obtained  more  simply  by  making  vapor  pressure  measure- 
ments, as  in  the  case  of  pure  compounds.  The  difficulty 
of  this  suggestion  lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  gasoline  is 
a  mixture  of  compounds  which  differ  widely  in  volatility, 
and  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  original  gasoline  bears  no  re- 
lation to  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  fraction  which  first  con- 
denses out  on  cooling  a  completely  vaporized  mixture. 
If,  however,  it  were  possible  to  secure  any  considerable 
quantity  of  this  fraction  which  first  condenses  out  from 
(and  hence  is  in  equilibrium  with)  the  completely  vaporized 
mixture,  measurements  of  its  vapor  pressure  would  ob- 
viously give  the  data  desired. 

It  might  at  first  sight  be  assumed  that  the  composition 
of  the  fraction  which  first  condenses  out  would  be  the  same 
as  that  which  was  last  distilled  off  in  an  ordinary  distillation; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  a  little  consideration 

■  J.  Am.  Cktm.  Sat..  41  (1920),  426. 

»  Private  communication  from  Dr,  H.  C.  Dickinson. 
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will  show.  The  material  which  lift  distils  out  of  the  flask 
is  in  equilibrium  with  the  vapor  which  is  leaving  the  flask 
at  Uurt  moment,  and  not  with  the  completely  vaporized 
gasoline  as  a  whole.  For  this  reason,  the  data  obtained  by 
Howard  on  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  least  volatile  portion 
of  the  gasoline  (the  last.  10  per  cent  distilled  off)  do  not  in 
any  sense  determine  the  temperature  at  which  the  mixture 
as  a  whole  would  begin  to  condense. 

If  a  large  volume  of  completely  vaporized  gasoline  were 
run  through  a  condenser  whose  temperature  was  gradually 
lowered  until  condensation  just  began,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  small  amount  of  condensate  might  be  secured  which 
would  represent  fairly  well  the  composition  of  the  equilibrium 
mixture  whose  vapor  pressure  is  desired.  Any  such  device 
would,  however,  l«  open  to  serious  question  because  of 
the  necessary  existence  of  a  temperature  gradient  from 
the  center  of  the  stream  to  the  walls,  and  the  probability 
is  that  most  of  the  condensate  would  come  from  that  part 
of  the  vapors  nearest  the  walls,  rather  than  representing 
true  equilibrium  with  the  mixture  as  a  whole.  On  account 
of  these  difficulties,  this  Ial*>ratory  has  developed  a  new 
method  of  obtaining  a  considerable  amount  of  the  desired 
equilibrium  solution,  and  by  measuring  its  vapor  pressure 
is  able  to  calculate  accurately  theinitial  condensation  tempera- 
ture for  any  given  mixture  and  total  pressure  within  the 
range  of  ordinary  practice.  By  combining  these  data  with 
data  on  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  original  gasoline  it  is 
also  possible  to  determine  approximately  the  fraction  condensed 
under  any  given  set  of  conditions. 

The  methods  used  are  described  in  the  following  section. 

It  must  be  emphasized  at  the  outset  that  results  secured 
by  such  methods  represent  the  conditions  prevailing  at 
equilibrium  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  "wet"  mixtures 
at  temperatures  well  above  the  dew  point,  because  the  drops 
of  the  fuel  which  arc  sprayed  into  the  air  stream  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  absorb  heat  and  vaporize  before  the  mix- 
ture reaches  the  engine.  The  results  simply  indicate  wliat 
is  theoretically  obtainable  if  the  time,  the  degree  of  atomiza- 
tion,  etc.,  are  sufficient  to  permit  equilibrium  to  be  approached 
fairly  closely. 

Practical  experience  with  present-day  fuels  indicates 
that  on  account  of  the  limited  time  available  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  out  and  apply  heat  to  the  unvaporized  drops 
by  direct  contact  with  metal  surfaces,  as  in  various  types 
of  hot  spot  manifolds,  etc. 

The  experimental  methods  and  the  results  on  kerosene 
were  worked  out  in  this  laboratory  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation financed  by  The  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  are  published  with  their  kind  permission. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  result*  the  laboratory 
at  its  own  expense  extended  the  investigation  to  include 
two  samples  of  gasoline. 

Experimental  Methods 

fuels  i NvxsTiGATED — In  this  work  three  different  and 
representative  fuels  were  selected  for  investigation:  their 
distillation  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 . 

Socony  Motor  Gasoline,  obtained  from  the  Boston  branch  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  and  having  an  initial 
boiling  point  of  60eC.,  an  end-point  of  211  °C,  and  specific 
gravity  of  0.743  (GO"  Be.).  Its  average  boiling  point  is  fairly 
typical,  but  its  boiling  range  is  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
average  present-day  product. 

Socony  Kerosene,  also  obtained  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York.  The  initial  boiling  point  was  168° C,  the  end- 
point  282"  C,  and  the  specific  gravity  0  800  (45°  Be.). 

High  End-point  Gasoline — This  was  an  artificially  prepared 
high  end-point  gasoline  consisting  of  a  blend  of  100  parts  of 
Socony  Motor  Gasoline  and  25  parts  of  the  lighter  M  per  cent 
fraction  obtained  by  distilling  Socony  kerosene  at  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  initial  boiling  point  of  this  mixture  was  02  'C, 
the  end-point  252"  C,  and  the  specific  gravity  0.752  (57"  Be.). 


Fio.  1 

average  molecular  weights — In  order  to  calculate 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  fuel  in,  say,  a  15 : 1  (by  weight) 
mixture,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  approximate  average 
molecular  weight  of  the  fuel.  The  average  molecular  weights 
as  used  in  this  work  were  determined  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy1 by  first  obtaining  their  distillation  curves  (Fig.  1) 
and  from  these  curves  plotting  the  differential  distillation 
curves  (Fig.  2).'  The  average  boiling  point  was  taken 
as  the  point  at  which  a  perpendicular  passed  through  the 
center  of  gravity  of  tho  area  bounded  by  the  curve  and  the 
X-axis  cut  this  axis.  The  distillation  tests  were  made  in 
a  standard  Engler  still,  using  100-cc.  samples.  The  average 
boiling  points  as  determined  above,  and  the  molecular 


c  N»«»  rater 


Fio  2 


formulas  and  weights  of  saturated  paraffin  hydrocarbons 
most  nearly  (within  2°  or  3°C.)  corresponding  to  these 
weights  are  given  below: 


Fun. 
Socony  Kerosene 
Socony  Gasoline 


Average  Boiling 
Point,  ♦  C. 

Corresponding 

Average 

Mul~  'liar 

Formula 

Weight 

220 

CiiHm 

170 

128 

CJ1„ 

114 

147 

C.H.. 

128 

1  Rigidly  thii  method  r*  undoubtedly  inaccurate,  but  saner  an  error 
of  10  per  cent  in  the  molecular  might*  would  only  change  the  condensation 
temperatures  by  2°  or  3*,  It  we*  not  cooaidertd  worth  while  to  spend  thst 
amount  of  time  involved  in  an  accurate  determination,  especially  in  view 
of  the  great  variations  between  different  sample*  of  commercial  gasolines, 

•  This  form  of  the  distillation  enrve,  obtained  from  the  customary 
form  by  plotting  the  per  cent  coming  over  between  each  10°  C.  (or  20°  F.) 
against  the  median  boiling  point  of  the  fraction  (i.  ».,  plotting  the  per  cent 
over  between  80°  and  00°  C.  against  the  temperature  of  8S*  C.)  i*  much  more 
useful  in  comparing  different  fuels  and  detecting  the  presence  of  added 
constituent*,  such  a*  beoiene  (which  give  a  (harp  peak  in  the  curve  near 
their  boiling  point*). 
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P*«t*«*tioi«  or  Earn-tntur*  Solution* 


The  partial  pressures  of  the  fuels  in  the  different  mixture* 
were  calculated  after  the  following  example  for  a  15  : 1  kero- 
sene-air mixture: 

Partial  pre^of  kero^at  1  atn,  tota.  procure 

170 

-  —  X  780  -  8.55  mm. 

1  .  15 

170  2U 

the  equilibrium  SOLUTION— As  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
vious section,  in  order  to  determine  the  initial  condensation 
point  of  a  fuel-air  mixture,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  a  so-called  ''equilibrium  solution" 
whose  composition  is  in  precise  equilibrium  with  the  uncon- 
densed  fuel  at  its  dew  point.  This  solution  was  prepared 
in  a  glass  still  arranged  for  continuous  operation  (Fig.  3). 
The  amount  of  liquid  in  the  flask  was  kept  constant  at  all 
times  by  carefully  adjusting  the  rate  of  supply  to  that  of 
condensate  discharge,  the  level  being  measured  by  means 
of  a  small  glass  hook  gage.  The  temperature  of  the  oil 
bath  was  also  kept  fairly  uniform. 

At  first  the  composition  of  the  fuel  in  the  flask,  and  hence 
its  boiling  point,  was  identical  with  that  of  the  original  fuel; 
the  vapor  which  passed  off  was,  however,  richer  in  the  more 
volatile  constituents,  and  hence  as  the  distillation  proceeded 
the  solution  contained  more  and  more  of  the  less  volatile  ma- 
terials, and  its  boiling  point  rose.  After  four  or  five  times 
as  much  liquid  had  passed  through  the  flask  as  was  held  there, 
the  temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid  soon  reached  a  constant 
maximum  point,  after  which  the  distillation  was  continued, 
all  conditions  constant,  until  two  or  three  more 
i  volume  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask  had  been  distilled 
over. 

By  this  time  a  dynamic  equilibrium  had  certainly  been 
definitely  established,  and  since  input  must  equal  output, 
the  composition  of  the  vapor  leaving  the  flask  must  then  have 
been  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  original  liquid  entering. 
But  the  liquid  in  the  flask  was  in  equilibrium  with  this 
outgoing  vapor,  and  it  therefore  had  the  same  composition 
as  that  of  the  liquid  which  would  first  condense  out  from  the 
vapor  at  its  dew  point.  Furthermore,  enough  of  the  liquid 
was  then  secured  not  only  to  measure  its  vapor  pressure, 
but  also  to  determine  its  distillation  range  compared  with 
that  of  the  original  fuel. 

The  only  remaining  uncertainty  involved  is  whether  or 
not  the  composition  of  this  equilibrium  mixture  is  substan- 


tially the  same  at  different  temperatures.  To  settle  this 
point  two  equilibrium  solutions  were  prepared  from  the  same 
gasoline- -one  with  the  flask  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
one  at  about  13  cm.  absolute  pressure  (this  changing  the 
boiling  points  by  about  60°  C).  The  distillation  curves 
for  these  two  solutions  are  given  rcs|>cctively  by  B'  and 
B  in  Fig.  1.  Careful  measurement  of  the  vapor  pressures 
showed  that'  the  variations  between  the  dew  points  as  de- 
termined from  the  two  solutions  in  no  case  exceeded  3°C. 
All  other  equilibrium  solutions  were  prepared  at  about  13 
cm.  pressure,  so  as  to  approach  reasonably  closely  to  the  com- 
paratively low  temperatures  at  which  condensation  takes 
place  from  air-fuel  mixtures. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  differentiated  form  of  the  dis- 
tillation curves  (Fig.  2)  that  the  average  boiling  point  of 
the  equilibrium  solution  falls  approximately  at  the  85  per 
cent  point  of  the  original  fuel,  and  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  boiling  as  low  us  the  50  per  cent  point. 
This  would  be  expected,  since  the  first  per  cent  or  two  dis- 
tilling off  of  the  equilibrium  solution  should  have  the 
same  composition  and  average  boiling  point  as  that  of  the 
original  solution.  The  presence  of  some  of  the  more  volatile 
constituents  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  dissolve 
in,  and  have  their  vapor  pressure  lowered  by,  the  less  vola- 
tile constituents.  The  foregoing  illustrates  the  fallacy 
of  assuming  that  the  extreme  high  end  of  the  distillation 
curve  determined  the  initial  condensation  temperature 
of  the  fuel,  or  that  any  arbitrary  selection  of  a  high  fraction 
of  fuel  can  properly  represent  the  composition  of  the  equi- 
librium solution. 

DETERMINATION  OF  VA- 
POR PRESSURE  I 

Two  vapor 
curves  for  each  fuel  were 
experimentally  deter- 
mined: the  vapor  pros- 
sure  curve  of  the  origi- 
nal fuel  (which  corre- 
sponds to  the  vapor 
pressure  exerted  by  the 
completely  condensed 
fuel);  and  the  vapor 
pressure  curve  for  the 
equilibrium  solution 
which  represents  the 
first  drop  which  con- 
denses out  of  a  complete- 
ly vaporised  mixture. 

The  vapor  pressures 
were  measured  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  in 
the  apparatus  sketched 
in  Fig.  4.  The  bulb 
"was  about  80  per  cent 
filled  with  the  liquid  to 
be  measured,  and  the  U-tube  was  half  filled  with  mercury. 
This  U-tube,  being  immersed  in  the  constant  temperature  bath, 
served  to  prevent  the  vapor  from  condensing  in  the  manom- 
eter, as  it  would  otherwise  do.  The  pressure  in  the  space 
between  the  U-tube  and  the  manometer  was  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  stopcocks,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  in  the  U- 
tube  exactly  leveled  whenever  readings  were  taken.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  the  liquid  was  then  equal  to  the  barom- 
eter reading  minus  the  difference  between  the  height 
of  the  two  manometer  columns.  Care  was  taken,  when 
starting  a  series  of  observations,  to  boil  off  under  a  high 
vacuum  a  very  small  part  of  the  liquid,  so  as  to  free  the 
apparatus  of  all  traces  of  air.    As  the  bulb  held  about  40 
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cc.  and  the  amount  lost  in  this  manner  was  never  over  0.2 
cc,  the  error  involved  was  so  small  as  to  be  entirely  neg- 
ligible. 

Most  of  the  measurements  were  made  by  increasing  the 
temperature  in  a  stepwise  fashion,  only  a  few  minutes  being 
required  to  reach  equilibrium  at  a  given  temperature.  All 
results  were  checked  by  repeating  the  experiments  on  sepa- 
rate samples.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  check  all  points 
by  lowering  the  temperature  in  a  stepwise  fashion,  as  tempo- 
rary condensation  of  the  vapor  in  the  glass  walls  of  the  vessel 
and  in  the  manometer  arm,  instead  of  in  the  liquid  of  the 


flask,  made  necessary  a  long  wait  before  equilibrium  was 
obtained.  In  two  attempts  which  were  made  to  check 
by  this  means,  the  pressure  reading  kept  dropping  very 
slowly  for  over  an  hour,  but  finally  reached  on  equilibrium 
valuo  which  approximated  very  closely  to  the  value  obtained 
in  a  much  shorter  time  by  raising  the  temperature. 

pixjttino  of  results — In  order  to  make  possible  a  critical 
study  of  the  vapor  pressure  observations  and  also  extrapo- 
lations of  them  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  is  obtain- 
able on  an  ordinary  vapor  pressure  plot  where  the  curvature 
is  high,  the  results  of  observations  were  plotted  on  semi- 
logarithmic  paper,  the  vapor  pressures  being  plotted  along 
the  log  scale,  against  the  reciprocals  of  the  absolute  tempera- 
tures in  degrees  Kelvin  along  the  arithmetric  scale.  Then 
if  the  modified  form  of  the  Clapeyron  equation,  which  as- 
sumes the  validity  of  the  Perfect  Gas  Law,1  holds  for  the 
mixture  in  question,  the  experimental  points  plotted  as  above 
should  lie  along  a  straight  line  if  the  heat  of  vaporization 
of  the  liquid  is  constant  over  the  temperature  range  covered, 
or  along  a  slightly  curved  line  if  the  heat  of  vaporization 
varies  with  the  temperature. 


RT 


,1  • 


tf 


<rr      2.3  r  (Tj 

in  which  P  —  vapor  pressure  exerted  by  the  liquid.  T  *■  absolute  tem- 
perature in  degrees  Kelvin  temperature  in  *  C.  ■+■  273).  Q  ~  roolai  hest 
of  vaporization,  and  R  ™  gas  constant  (aamr  units  as  0). 

The  equation  is  rigidly  applicable  in  this  form  only  to  pur*  compounds, 
bnt.  in  the  case  in  hand,  the  substances  present  in  the  misture  are  so  rery 
in  all  respects  that  any  deviations  would  probably  be  i 
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The  fact  that  these  log  plots  are  straight  lines1  indicates 
that  the  heat  of  vaporization  is  actually  substantially  con- 
stant over  the  temperature  range  covered,  and  this  in  turn 
means  that  the  specific  heat*  of  the  liquid  and  vapor  at  any 
given  temperature  are  nearly  equal.  The  fact  that  the  points 
all  lie  on  a  straight  line  makes  possible  the  accurate  extra- 
polation of  the  vapor  pressure  curve  into  the  low  pressure 
range,  where,  because  of  their  small  magnitude,  the  pressures 
are  relatively  difficult  to  measure  with  precision.  As  the 
gas  laws  hold  more  and  more  rigidly  the  lower  the  pressures, 
these  extrapolated  curves  are  much  more  accurate  than 
could  be  determined  experimentally  without  the  use  of 
special  apparatus. 
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As  is  pointed  out  in  the  succeeding  article,  the  heats  of 
vaporization  as  determined  from  the  slopes  of  these  curves 
agroe  very  closely  with  those  determined  by  calorimetric 
methods  by  different  investigators. 

INTERPOLATION    FOR    PARTIAL,    CONDENSATION  POINTS — 

The  upper  curves  on  the  log  plota  (».  «.,  the  vapor  pressure 
curve  for  the  equilibrium  solution)  represent  the  vapor 
pressure*  of  the  first  drop  which  condenses  out  of  an  air-fad 
mixture.  The  lower  curves  (for  the  original  fuel)  represent 
the  vapor  pressures  of  the  100  per  cent  condensed  liquids. 
Experimental  determinations  of  the  vapor  pressures  of 
partially  condensed  vapors  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
Approximate  figures  for  the  various  partial  condensation 
temperatures  were  therefore  determined  by  assuming  that 
the  liquid  obtained  by  condensing  40  per  cent1  of  the  vapor 
exerted  a  pressure  corresponding  to  a  value  40  per  cent  of 
the  distance  from  the  totally  vaporized  line  to  the  completely 
condensed  line.  A  study  of  the  accurate  data  available 
in  the  literature  on  the  vapor  pressure  of  mixtures  of  octane 
and  decanc'  showed  that  this  held  true  to  within  5  or  6  per 
cent.  This  is  certainly  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  the 
purpose  at  hand,  as  far  as  paraffin  hydrocarbons  are  con- 
cerned. Figs.  7,  8,  and  9  show  the  vapor  pressures  exerted 
by  the  various  fuels,  when  condensed  to  different  extents, 
over  the  range  covered  by  the  air-fuel  mixtures  used  in  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  plotted  directly  against  the  tem- 
peratures in  degree--  centigrade.  In  order  to  determine, 
for  example,  the  temperature  at  which  Socony  kerosene  is 
40  per  cent  condensed  from  a  15 : 1  mixture  at  1  atmosphere 
pressure,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  temporal ure  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  on  the  "40  per  cent  condensed"  curve 
which  indicates  a  vapor  pressure  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
vapor  pressure  of  the  entirely  vaporized  fuel— in  this  case 
8.55  mm. 

0.6  X  8.55  mm.  =  5.10  mm. 

5.10  on  the  "40  per  cent"  curve  corresponds  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  73°  C.   Socony  kerosene  is  therefore  40  per  cent 


•The 


tor  "ntf  ctnt  condensed"  nud  hereinafter  refer 
lowering  of  the  partial  prewurc  (and  hence  of  the  number 
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'  Thia  »  probably  only  true  for  fueli  which  consist  eraentiaUy  of  tin 
hydrwarboni.  and  not  for  blends  ron timing  beniene.  alcohol,  etc. 


of  molecules)  of  the  vapor  In  the  air.  rather  than  the  per  cent  by  sreigbt 
of  liquid  recovered.  Since  the  first  part  of  condensate  consists  on  the  aver- 
age of  heavier  molecules.  SO  per  cent  condensed  In  the  above  sense  srould'. 
correspond  to  possibly  55  per  cent  by  t 
I  LandoH-nomstcin  Mil.  3*1. 
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(approximately)  condensed  from  a  15  : 1  mixture  under  one 
atmosphere  pressure  at  a  temperature  of  73°  C. 

Discussion  or  Results 

The  data  are  all  presented  in  graphic  rather  than  tabular 
form  and  are  for  the  most  part  self-explanatory. 

The  experimentally  determined  vapor  pressure  values 
are  indicated  on  the  lot?  plots,  Figs.  5  and  6.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  they  fall  very  satisfactorily  on  straight  lines.  Although 
the  lines  appear  to  converge  before  reaching  the  zero  axis, 
if  measurements  had  been  made  at  pressures  above  1 . 5 
atmospheres,  it  is  probable  the  lines  would  have  begun  to 
curve  apart,  due  to  large  deviations  from  the  perfect  gas  laws. 

Figs.  7,  8,  and  9  are  replotted  directly  from  the  best  repre- 
sentative lines  on  the  log  plots,  and  Figs.  10,  11,  and  12  are 
plotted  from  values  calculated  as  indicated  above  from  the 
vapor  pressure  curves. 

These  curves,  as  their  titles  indicate,  show,  respectively, 
the  initial  condensation  temperatures  for  Socony  kerosene 
and  Socony  gasoline  under  different  pressures  over  the 
range  from  0.5  atmosphere  to  2  atmospheres,  and  the 
temperatures  of  partial  condensation  at  atmospheric  pressure 
for  all  three  fuels  for  a  12  : 1  and  a  15  : 1  air-fuel  mixture  (rep- 
resenting fairly  closely  the  composition  for  maximum  power 
and  theoretically  perfect  combustion,  respectively).1 

These  results  indicate  clearly  that  any  difficulties  in  se- 
curing complete  vaporization  of  tho  present  commercial 
gasoline  are  not  duo  to  any  inherent  limitation  in  the  gasoline 
itself,  or  to  too  low  manifold  temperatures,  once  the  engine 
is  warmed  up.  Indeed,  where  any  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  heat  the  incoming  gases  or  the  intake  manifold, 
the  temperature  attained  by  the  air  stream  is  almost  in- 
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variably  far  higher  than  theoretically  necessary-  Improve- 
ment in  vaporization  should  apparently  be  secured  by  better 

>  A.  C.  Fie!dncr.  A.  A.  Straub  and  C.  W.  Jonea.  "Gasoline  I.onn 
Dae  to  Incomplete  Cocnbattion  in  Motor  Vehlclea,"  This  Joubnal.  IS 
(1021),  51 ;  ace  alao  W.  S.  Jamca,  "Elements  of  Automobile  Puej'Economy." 
read  at  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  AutomotiveXKosineers, 
May  1021. 
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atomization,  longer  times  of  contact,  or  by  throwing  the 
unvaporized  particles  out  of  the  insulating  air  stream  on- 
to a  hot  spot,  rather  than  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  as  a  whole,  with  its  attendant  disadvantages. 

With  the  same  precautions  as  suggested  above,  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  intake  manifold  only  slightly  above 
present  practice  should  make  possible  the  utilization  of 
fuels  of  considerably  higher  end-point,  as  far  as  completeness 
of  vaporization  and  proper  distribution  are  concerned. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  curve  on  Fig.  2  that  the  average 
boiling  points  of  the  equilibrium  mixtures  fall  very  close 
to  the  temperature  at  which  85  per  cent  of  the  original 
fuel  has  been  boiled  off,  as  indicated  by  the  standard  dis- 
tillation curves.  There  is  apparently  some,  though  a  not 
at  all  rigid,  connection  between  these  two  points,  for  if, 
in  each  case,  135°  C.  be  subtracted  from  the  "85  per  cent  off" 
temperature,  the  result  is  a  rough  approximation  (within 
5°  or  10°  C.)  to  the  initial  condensation  temperature  of  a 
12:1  mixture  at  1  atmosphere.  Tliis  fact  may  serve  as  a 
means  of  estimating  roughly  the  initial  condensation  tem- 
peratures of  paraffin  hydrocarbon  fuels  from  a  mere  in- 
action of  their  distillation  curves.  The  reason  for  this 
rather  surprising  relationship  probably  lies  in  the  approxi- 
mate equality  of  the  heats  of  vaporization,  and  hence  of 
the  rate  of  change  of  vapor  pressure  with  temperature,  of 
the  paraffin  hydrocarbons.  It  would  certainly  not  apply  to 
fuels  containing  alcohol,  benzene,  etc. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  temper- 
ature at  which  the  various  original  fuels  exert  a  given  vapor 
pressure  is  a  comparative  measure  of  the  ease  of  starting 
in  cold  weather,  provided  there  is  sufficient  priming.  The 
minimum  possible  starting  temperature  is,  however,  probably 
30°  or  40°  below  the  minimum  temperature  at  which  the 
fuel  exerts  a  pressure  sufficient  to  give  a  combustible  mix- 
ture, because  of  the  heating  effec  t  of  the  compression  stroke 
before  ignition. 
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The  vapor  pressure  curves  for  the  partly  condensed 
mixtures  give  an  indication  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished 
as  to  starting  in  cold  weather  with  various  amounts  of 
choking. 

Table  I  compares  the  three  fuels  in vesti gated  in  their 
more  important  characteristics. 

It  is  hoped  to  continue  this  work  further  by  determining 
the  foregoing  type  of  data  for  various  types  of  blended 
fuels,  naphthene  base  fuels,  etc. 

Summary 

This  article  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  containing: 

1 —  A  new,  simple,  and  reliable  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  temperatures  of  initial  condensation  of  fuels 
from  air-fuel  mixtures. 

2—  An  approximate  method  of  determining  the  tempera- 
tures of  partial  condensation  in  air-fuel  mixtures. 

3 —  Vapor  pressure  data  on  three  typical  automotive  fuels: 
Socony  kerosene,  Socony  gasoline,  and  an  artificially  pro- 
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jwircd  high  end-point  gasoline. 

•i— A  series  of  charts  showing  the  condensation  tempera- 
tures of  these  fuels  under  different  conditions.  These  re- 
sults show  that  the  failure  to  obtain  complete  vaporisation 
of  present-day  gasoline  is  due  more  to  inefficient  methods 
of  securing  vaporization  than  to  any  inherent  limitation  of 
the  gasoline  itself. 

5  -A  suggested  method  for  approximating  roughly  the 
initial  condensation  tem|K-ratures  of  paraffin  hydrocarbon 
fuels  from  the  distillation  curves  of  these  fuels. 

6 — A  table  of  comparison  of  the  more  important  character- 
istic properties  of  the  fuels  investigated. 
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Object  of  Work 

A  feature  which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  an  internal  combustion  engine,  especially 
of  the  high-speed  type  used  in  motor  cars,  is  that  of  securing 
a  uniform  mixture  of  fuel  and  air  in  the  proper  proportions 
before  distribution  to  the  cylinders.  The  only  reasonably 
practicable  way  of  accomplishing  this  seems  to  be  in  having 
the  fuel  nearly,  or  preferably  completely,  vaporized.  In 
order  to  vaporize  present  commercial  gasoline  or  any  less 
volatile  fuels  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  heat 
from  external  sources.1  It  is  possible  to  secure  satisfactory 
vaporization  by  any  one  or  more  of  three  methods,  which 
may  be  classed  as  follows: 

1 —  Atomization  of  cold  full  into  heated  air. 

2 —  Atomization  of  cold  fuel  into  cold  air  followed  by  heating 
the  resulting  mixture  in  the  manifold.  The  "hot  spot"  aids 
vaporization  partly  by  heating  the  mixture  as  a  whole,  but  to 
a  greater  extent  bv  throwing  out  the  uncondensed  drops  onto 
the  heated  manifold  surface  and  vaporizing  the  liquid  directly. 

3 —  Injection  of  the  fuel  as  a  superheated  vapor  into  the 
cold  air. 

Methods  1  and  2  arc  frequently  combined  in  the  use  of 
the  hot  spot  together  with  a  preheater.  These  first  two 
methods  suffer  from  a  fundamental  defect  in  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  in  order  to  vaporize  the  fuel  com- 
pletely in  the  short  time  available,  to  superheat  the  air  or 
mixture  considerably  above  its  theoretical  dew  point.  This 
result*  in  decreased  volumetric  efficiency  coupled  with  in- 

■  Received  July  37,  1021. 

•  Published  ss  Contribution  No.  37  from  tbe  Research  Laboratory  of 
Applied  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

'  See  precedJcif  article  by  the  authors,  "Condensation  Temperature* 
ot  Gasoline-  and  Kerosene-Air  Mistures." 


creased  tendency  toward  knocking.  Method  3,  however, 
starts  from  the  other  side  of  equilibrium  and  is  therefore 
theoretically  the  best  means  of  securing  the  proper  mixture, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  vaporized  fuel  only  to  such  a 
temperature  that  the  resulting  mixture  will  Iw  approximately 
at  the  dew  jxunt.  Indeed,  experimental  results  in  this 
I.al>oratory  and  elsewhere  have  shown  that  the  mixture 
prepared  by  this  method  may  be  as  much  as  30  to  35  per 
cent  condensed  before  the  distribution  is  seriously  affected, 
because  the  extremely  small  particles  formed  by  the  rapid 
condensation  of  the  siqierheated  vapor  do  not  tend  to  sepa- 
rate readily  from  the  air  stream.  The  particles  thus  produced 
are,  at  least  for  the  first  few  moments  after  condensation 
begins,  far  smaller  than  those  obtained  by  the  best  methods 
of  ntonuzing  a  liquid. 

The  practical  application  of  Method  3  requires  fairly 
accurate  data  on  two  subjects — first,  the  dew  points  of 
various  fuel-air  mixtures;  and,  second,  the  specific  beats, 
or  rather,  the  total  sensible  heats,  of  fuels  at  high  tempera- 
tures. The  data  on  dew  point*  have  been  covered  in  the 
preceding  article.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  therefore, 
to  cover  the  subject  of  specific  and  total  sensible  heats. 

Data  in  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  available  literature  failed  to  yield  any 
data  on  specific,  heats  of  paraffin  hydrocarbons  at  the  high 
temperatures  required.  Practically  the  only  work  done 
along  these  lines  indicated  that  up  to  100°  C.  the  specific 
heat,  averaged  for  a  large  number  of  petroleum  distillates 
in  the  liquid  state,  could  be  fairly  accurately  represented 
by  the  equation:1 

>  Buvhonx  and  K  alibi.  This  Jou»m<lL,  It  (1920),  1197. 
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Q>  =  0.5  +  0.0008/ 

Other  data  indicate  tliat  the  specific  heat  at  room  tem- 
perature of  light  petroleum  distillates  is  very  close  to  0.5. 
Such  data  as  are  available  indicate,  as  do  the  vapor  pressure 
curves  (see  preceding  article),  that  the  specific  heat*  of 
the  liquid  and  the  vapor  are  substantially  equal  over  the 
temperature  range  involved. 

While  the  existing  data  on  heats  of  vaporization  of  hydro- 
carbons are  quite  variable,  as  is  shown  by  Table  I,  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  by  combining  these  data  with  Trouton's 
rule,  which  is  known  to  hold  quite  well  for  hydrocarbons, 
to  derive  fairly  satisfactory  values  for  gasoline  and  kerosene. 

For  this  work,  the  best  values  for  the  heats  of  vapori- 
zation were  chosen  as  GO  cal.  per  g.  for  Socony  kerosene 
(the  average  boiling  point  of  which  corresponds  to  dodecatie) 
and  70  cal.  per  g.  for  Socony  gasoline  (average  boiling  point 
of  which  corresponds  to  octane).  These  figures  represent 
a  sufficiently  good  approximation  for  present  purposes. 

On  account  of  the  paucity  of  data  at  the  higher  tempera- 
tures, this  Laboratory  undertook  to  make  sonic  approximate 
experimental  determinations  of  total  sensible  heats  of  two 
typical  motor  fuels  up  to  about  500°  C.  The  experimental 
method  used  in  securing  these  data  was  probably  not  accu- 
rate to  better  than  3  or  4  per  cent,  but  is  sufficiently  close 
to  the  truth  for  all  practical  work,  especially  in  view  of  the 
rather  indefinite  composition  of  the  materials  investigated. 
The  publication  of  the  data  appears  worth  while  in  view  of 
the  practical  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  complete 
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lack  of  any  similar  data  in  the  literature. 

Experimental  Work 

The  experimental  work  was  confined  to  two  fuels:  Socony 
kerosene  and  Socony  motor  gasoline,  samples  of  which  were 
very  kindly  furnished  by  the  Boston  branch  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  The  gravity  of  the  kerosene  was  45"  Be\,  corre- 
sponding to  a  specific  gravity  of  0.800;  and  that  of  the  gaso- 
line was  60°  Be1.,  corresponding  to  a  specific  gravity  of  0.743. 
The  same  fuels  were  used  in  the  previous  vapor  pressure 
work,  and  further  data  on  them  will  be  found  in  that  article. 

The  total  heats  of  these  fuels  were  determined  at  various 
temperatures  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  dis- 
tillate from  the  Rector  vaporizer1  was  continuously  condensed 
in  a  water-cooled  steel  coil.  The  condenser  was  tightly 
lagged  with  about  2  in.  of  kicselguhr,  and  the  temperatures 
of  the  inflowing  and  outflowing  cooling  water  were  read  from 
the  thermometers  Tt  and  Ti.  The  cooling  water  was  caught 
and  weighed  for  each  run.  The  weight  of  the  cooling  water 
multiplied  by  the  difference  in  the  temperatures  T«  and  T» 
gave  the  heat  given  up  by  the  fuel  in  cooling  to  the  discharge 
temperature,  T«.  The  thermometers  T«  and  T»  were  checked 
against  each  other,  and  showed  no  deviation  over  the  range 
of  temperatures  involved.  The  vapor  temperatures  were 
measured  by  means  of  thermocouples  placed  at  Ti  and  T», 
and  the  air  temperature  (indicated  by  the  thermocouple 
Ti)  around  the  vapor  pipe  was  kept  slightly  above  that  of  the 
vapor  in  order  to  prevent  more  than  minor  heat  losses. 
A  variation  of  75"  to  100°  C.  in  the  air  temperature  produced 
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•  H.  K  Walea,  "Specific  Heat*  ol  i 
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•  V.  Synkwaki,  I.  o»4*».  Chtm.,  1 
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'From  Murks  and  Davi.-  " 
The  difference  between  obwr 

no  appreciable  change  in  the  vapor  temperatures 
was  at  no  time  a  difference  of  more  than  5°  or  6°  C. 
T|  and  Tt.    As  indicated  in  the  drawing,  the  vaporizer 
was  heated  by  means  of  a  gas  blast  burner. 

In  making  the  determinations,  the  apparatus  was  allowed 
to  run  until  substantially  constant  temperatures  had  been 
held  at  all  points  for  at  least  10  min.  The  time  was  then 
noted,  and  the  condensing  water  was  caught  while  500  R. 
of  fuel  passed  through  the  generator,  readings  being  frequently 
taken  to  check  the  temperatures.'  All  runs  were  discarded 
in  which  the  water  temperatures  varied  over  1°  C.  In 
most  cases  the  variation  was  less  than  0.5°  C.  Several 
check  runs  were  made  at  each  temperature,  the  results  of 
which  are  indicated  in  Fig.  2. 

Since  the  condenser  was  admittedly  not  adiabatic,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  determine  approximate  figures  for  the 
heat  losses  and  other  correction  factors  by  passing  water 
through  the  generator  and  condenser,  and  comparing  the 
total  heat  of  the  steam  as  thus  determined  with  the  very 
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were  found  to  be  41  cal.  per  g.  too  low  for  500  g.  of  water 
vaporised  over  a  period  of  20  min.  The  heat  losses  were 
therefore  assumed  to  be  2  cal.  per  g.  per  min.,  and  the  re- 
suite  of  the  other  determinations  were  subjected  to  this  correc- 

'  Although  rum  were  made  up  to  460*  C.  there  wm»  no  appreciable 
cracking  in  the  inert  time  that  the  gai  occupied  in  pacing  through  the 

the  distillation  euree  of  the  keroarne,  and  the  fact  that  there  wa»  only  a 

use  a  copper  condenier  nave  trouble  with  cracking  and  the  depo>ition  of 
carbon. 

«  Marks  and  Davto.  "Steam  Table*  and  Dtagrami." 


tion.    This  correction  remains  constant  for  all  determinations, 
as  the  same  weight  of  fuel  was  passed  through  in  each  case. 
Results 

The  experimental  results  obtained  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
cedure are  recorded  in  Table  II.  The  total  sensible  heats 
have  all  been  corrected  to  0°  C. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  tie  in  these  high  temperature  data 
with  the  values  given  in  the  literature  for  the  specific 
of  these  hydrocarbons  in  the  liquid  state.  This 
be  done  indirectly,  but  by  subtracting  the  value  of  r,  the 
heat  of  vaporization  of  the  fuel  in  question,  from  the  ob- 
served figures  for  the  total  sensible  heat  at  high  temperatures, 
values  may  lie  obtained  which  should  lie  on  a  smooth  curve 
with  the  data  for  the  sensible  heat  of  the  liquids  at  tempera- 
tures below  the  boiling  point.'  The  values  thus  obtained 
are  presented  in  Column  7  of  Table  II,  and  graphically 
in  Fig.  2.  For  the  comparative  purposes  a  line  is  drawn 
to  represent  the  extrapolation  of  the  recent  data  of  Bushong 
and  Knight'  which  were  obtained  from  specific  heat  measure- 
ments on  light  petroleum  distillate  (liquid  only)  at  tempera- 
tures up  to  100*  C.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  agreement 
is  not  bad,  considering  the  unjustifiable  extrapolation  of 
Bushong  and  Knight's  equation:, 

Specific  heat  -  0.5  -f  0.0008  t,  where  I  -  ■  C. 
The  best  representative  line  for  the  points  determined  in 
this  laboratory  lies  below  the  curve  of  Bushong  and  Knight 
and  accords  best  with  the  equation: 

Specific  heat  (of  either  liquid  or  vapor)  =  0.5  +  0.0006  t 

It  will  be  noted  that  values  obtained  for  gasoline  lie,  on 
the  average,  about  5  cal.  below  the  Q  —  r  points  for  kerosene. 
This  discrepancy,  which  is  in  the  opposite  direction  from  what 
might  be  expected,  is  very  possibly  due  to  the  assumption 
of  too  large  a  value  for  the  heat  of  vaporization  for  the 
gasoline.  The  value  obtained  from  the  slope  of  the  vapor 
pressure  curve  of  the  identical  fuel  was,  as  indicated  in 
Table  II,  65.3  cal.  per  g.,  but  a  value  of  70  was  assumed 
in  determining  Q  —  r  because  it  accorded  better  with  other 
data  in  the  literature. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  line  Q  —  r  is  correct  as  drawn 
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for  both  fuels  (since  the  divergence  is  just  about  within  the 
limit  of  error  of  the  method),  it  is  then  possible  to  add  to 
this  line  the  fractional  amount  of  the  heat  of  vaporization 
which  corresponds  to  the  fractional  amount  of  the  fuel 
which  is  vaporized  at  any  given  temperature.  This  was  the 
method  used  in  obtaining  the  curved  lines  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  which  represent  within  a  probable  error  of  3  or  4  per  cent 
the  values  for  the  total  sensible  heats  of  gasoline  and  of  kero- 
sene as  a  function  of  temperature  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmos- 
phere. 

Figs.  3  and  4  give  the  sensible  heats  of  kerosene-air  and 
gasoline-air  mixtures,  respectively.  The  heats  arc  given 
in  gram  calories  for  13  g.  and  16  g.  of  mixture,  and  also  for 
12  and  15  g.  of  air.  The  heat  content  of  air  was  calculated 
from  the  equation: 

H  (per  gram)  -  6.5(T- 273)  4- O^OOOSfT' -  273») 

where  H  =  heat  in  cal.  per  %. 

T  ■  temperature  in  dcgTees  Kelvin  (273  +  *C.) 

These  curves  make  it  possible  to  read  directly  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  resulting  air-fuel  mixture  if  the  initial  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  and  the  fuel  are  known.  If,  for  example, 
the  fuel  (kerosene)  enters  the  mixing  chamber  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  400°  C,  and  the  air  at  50°  C,  then  the  total  heat  of 
16  g.  of  a  15 :  1  mixture  is  equal  to  304  +  175,  or  479  cal. 
The  final  temperature  of  the  resulting  mixture  corresponding 
to  this  heat  content  is  104*  C. 

liy  such  calculations  it  is  possible  to  determine  just  how 
hot  the  air  or  fuel  should  be  heated  before  mixing  in  order 
to  give  a  dry  gas  mixture  at  equilibrium,  or  indeed  to  deter- 
mine any  one  of  the  three  temperatures  if  the  other  two  are 
known. 

In  this  connection,  there  has  been  considerable  speculation 
as  to  what  happens  with  regard  to  the  condensation  or  evapo- 
ration of  the  fuel  during  the  compression  cycle  of  an  Otto 
cycle  engine.  The  increase  in  pressure  taken  by  itself 
would,  of  course,  tend  to  cause  condensation,  but  the  heat 
Liberated  during  the  compression  would  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  and  tend  to  evaporate  any  uncondensed 
fuel.  Without  accurate  data  as  to  the  change  of  vapor  pres- 
sure with  temperature  and  the  sensible  heat  of  a  given  fuel, 
it  was  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  these  questions, 
but,  from  data  presented  in  this  and  in  the  previous  paper 
by  the  writers,  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  follow?: 

Making  the  calculations  on  a  5  : 1  compression  ratio  for 
Socony  kerosene  and  assuming  that  the  exponent  k  in  the 
equation,  pp*  =  const.,  for  the  compression  is  1.2  (which 
makes  a  maximum  allowance  for  a  cooling  during  com- 
pression), it  can  readily  be  shown  that  the  tendency  of  the 
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compression  as  a  whole  is  to  vaporize  rather  than  condense 
the  fuel,  and  indeed,  that  it  would  theoretically  be  possible 
to  vaporize  by  compression  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and  air 
which  was  initially  75  per  cent  condensed.  Actually,  of 
course,  the  time  would  probably  be  insufficient  to  vaporize 
this  amount  of  material,  but  it  seems  certain  that  if  the 
mixture  is  nearly  enough  completely  vaporized  to  give  proper 
distribution,  there  will  be  very  few,  if  any,  liquid  drops 
present  at  the  moment  of  ignition,  and  that  the  fuel  will, 
under  no  circumstances,  condense  out  during  compression. 
Summary 

This  article  describes  certain  approximate  methods  used 
by  this  Laboratory  in  determining  the  total  sensible  heat 
content  of  Socony  motor  gasoline  and  kerosene  and  their 
mixtures  with  air  at  temperatures  up  to  500°  C.  The  re- 
sulting data  are  presented  in  such  form  as  to  make  it  readily 
possible  to  calculate,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  resultant  temperature  of  an  air-fuel  mixture, 
knowing  the  temperature  of  the  two  constituents  before 
mixing.  Combined  with  data  in  a  previous  article  on  the  dew 
points  of  various  fuel-air  mixtures,  this  information  is  very 
valuable  in  determining  the  proper  conditions  for  securing 
a  completely  vaporized  mixture  of  air  and  fuel  in  various 
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types  of  carburetors  and  heated  manifolds.  The  results 
also  indicate  that  the  net  effect  of  the  compression  stroke 
on  a  motor  is  to  vaporize,  rather  than  condense,  the  fuel, 
and  hence  that  the  most  difficult  problem  in  connection  with 
the  vaporization  of  the  fuel  is  to  secure  satisfactory  dintri-  - 
bution. 
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Such  data  would  be  of  value  in  (lie  preparation  of  doughs  of 
any  desired  H-ion  concentration  by  a  definite,  rather  than  a 
cut-and-try,  process. 

The  I  nfi.itf.ncf.  of  Time  and  Tkmperatphe  of  Extraction 
urox  the  Buffer  Action  of  the  Extract 
In  developing  a  standard  method  of  procedure  a  series  of 
preliminary  studies  were  conducted  to  determine  the  effect 
of  time  and  temperature  of  extraction  upon  the  buffer  action 
of  the  extract.  Two  flours,  a  high-grade  {latent  and  a  lower 
or  second  clear  grade,  were  employed,  in  order  to  afford 
marked  differences  in  the  character  and  quality  of  material. 
A  ratio  of  1  part  of  flour  to  5  parts  of  redistilled  water  was 
used  in  all  of  the  determinations  of  buffer  action.  The  water 
was  first  brought  to  the  temperature  used  for  extraction  before 
adding  it  to  the  flour,  which  had  also  been  brought  to  the  same 
temperature.  Extractions  were  made  in  water  thermostats 
at  0°,  25°,  40°,  and  60°,  for  periods  of  1,  2,  4,  and  6  hrs. 
The  flour  particles  were  kept  in  suspension  by  intermittent 
shaking  during  the  extraction  period.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  the  flour  particles  were  thrown  out  of  suspension  by 
whirling  rapidly  in  a  centrifuge  for  a  few  minutes.  The  clear 
decantate  was  divided  into  100-ce.  portions  to  which  were 
added  1(1,  20,  30,  40,  and  oO  cc.  of  0.02  X  HC1,  and  like 
quantities  of  0.02  X  NaOH.'   The  H-ion  concentrations 


Studies  of  Wheat  Flour  Grades.    II— Buffer  Action  of  Water  Extracts  " 

By  C.  H.  Bailey  and  Anna  C.  Peterson 

DlVISIOK    OF  AuMCl'LTLt>AL   BIOCHEMISTRY,   MlNNBAUTA   AC.HICULTI  »AL   EXPBRIHUXT   STATION.   ST.    FaIX.  MINNESOTA 

Significance  of  H-Iox  Concentration-  of  Wheat  From 

Doughs 

Reaction  is  an  important  factor  in  controlling  biological 
phenomena.  All  living  tissue*  from  the  simplest  to  (he  most 
complex  are  affected  by  significant  changes  in  the  H-ion 
concentration  of  the  fluids  which  bathe  them.  Bacteria, 
yeasts,  and  related  microorganisms  are  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  of  late  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  substrates  with  an  optimum  H-ion  concentration 
for  their  culture  and  study.  Sdrtmson'  studied  the  influence 
of  H-ion  concentration  on  enzymatic  activity  and  concluded 
that  this  can  be  controlled  by  adjusting  the  reaction.  Clark4 
showed  the  effect  of  reaction  upon  the  activity  of  bacteria  and 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  employing  culture  media  with 
the  proper  H-ion  concentration.  The  studies  of  Euler  and 
Embergi  establish  the  sensitivity  of  yeast  and  its  enzymes  to 
H-ion  concentration.  They  found  that  the  fermentation 
velocity,  and  the  activity  of  invertase,  reached  a  maximum 
in  the  vicinity  of  pH  =  .r>. 

Jessen-Hansen"  concluded  that  there  is  a  definite  H-ion 
concentration  to  which  the  bread  made  from  any  particular 
wheat  flour  should  best  be  brought.  The  optimum  corre- 
sponds approximately  to  pH  «=  5.0;  for  choice  flours  it  appears 
to  be  a  little  higher,  and  for  poorer  grades  slightly  lower. 
The  same  author  later7  suggests  that  "flour  improvers-'  owe 
their  value  to  the  manner  in  which  they  increase  the  11-ion 
concentration  of  the  dough. 

Cohn  and  Henderson*  state  that  the  proper  fermentation  of 
bread  dough  is  related  to  the  increasing  H-ion  concentration, 
the  dough  being  in  best  condition  when  a  concentration  is 
reached  which  turns  methyl  red  from  orange  to  red  (about 
pH-5.0).  At  this  concentration  the  elasticity  of  gluten  is 
at  a  maximum  and  the  yeast  most  active;  moreover,  the  de- 
velopment and  activity  of  the  organism  causing  "ropy" 
bread  are  depressed. 

Observations  made  in  this  laboratory,  as  yet  unpublished, 
show  the  isoelectric  point  of  wheat  gluten  to  be  reached  when 
the  pH  =  5 . 1  =*= .  It  thus  appears  that  the  production  of  sat- 
isfactory yeast-leavened  bread  is  best  effected  through  a 
slightly  acid  condition  of  the  dough.  This  acidity  may  re- 
sult from  the  formation  of  organic  acids  by  microorganisms, 
or  by  the  deliberate  addition  of  acid-reacting  substances. 
Through  the  proper  H-ion  concentration  the  elasticity  of  the 
gluten,  and  the  activity  of  the  yeast  and  of  "rope  producing" 
bacteria  are  affected  in  the  desired  direction. 

Significance  of  the  Buffer  Action  of  Fi/jur 

Jessen-Hansen  indicated  that  the  pH  of  high-grade  wheat 
flours  is  numerically  lower,  i.  e.,  they  have  a  higher  H-ion 
concentration,  than  low-grade  flours.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  latter  have  a  higher  titrable  acidity,  the  reason 
being  the  presence  of  more  buffers  in  the  lower  grades. 
No  data  are  presented  in  his  paper,  however,  which  establish 
in  a  definite  manner  the  proportional  relation  between  grade 
and  buffer  action.  Since  the  variations  in  this  regard  are 
of  significance  in  controlling  the  pH  of  doughs,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  these  differences. 
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Fro.  1— Rw.att.on  or  Tn«  akd  Ttwiurvu  o»  Extraction  to  th« 
Bums  Actiom  or  Watkr  Extracts  or  P*«nt  axd  a«xx  Fio«m 

of  the  original  extracts  and  of  the  portions  treated  as  de- 
scribed were  then  determined  electrometrically  by  means  of  the 
hydrogen  electrode  described  by  Bailey,'  connected  through  a 
calomel  electrode  to  a  potentiometer  in  the  conventional  man- 
ner. In  addition,  a  number  of  colorimetric  determinations 
were  made,  chiefly  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  this  method. 
A  later  paper  will  detail  certain  of  the  observations  made 
through  the  use  of  indicators.  All  of  the  data  reported  in  the 
following  tables  and  graphs  were  obtained  by  the  electromet- 
ric  method. 

Since  the  pH  of  the  untreated  extracts  of  the  patent  and 
of  the  clear  flour  was  not  affected  by  the  time  and 

■  Id  actual  practice  25-  or  60-cc.  portions  of  the  extn 
tether  with  proportional  quantities  of  the  0.02  X  HCI  and  NaOH. 
«  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  41  (1920),  45. 
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mAno.M  (in  Tkhms  or  pH)  Ruin. tint.  rnoH  nut  Addition  or  Acid  and  Albau  to 
tfib  Watbb  Kxthacts 


Duration 
of 

Extraction 
Houn 

I 

2 
4 

8 

1 
I 
i 

■ 

1 

2 

'.: 

1 
-■ 
4 

fl 


4 

1 
- 
4 
'■ 

1 
J 
4 

<■ 

1 

- 

s 


I  vicinal 
Extract 
I'H 

6.10 
6  09 
0.10 
6.09 

»  06 
0.05 
6.  OS 
6  05 

6.00 
ft .  02 
A  .  00 
5.99 

6.04 
6.04 
6  02 
6.04 

6  29 
6.29 
6  29 

6,27 

6.341 
6.29 
6.30 
6.31 

6.29 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 

6.25 
6  24 
0.24 


Decrease  in  pH  on  Adding  0.02  jV  HCI 


Increase  in  pH  on  Adding  O  02  .V  NaOH 


10  Cc 

1  70 

1  56 

1  54 

]  ;,i 

1  53 
1.47 

•  •  •  • 

1  44 

1  49 
1.47 
1.40 
1.37 

1.34 
1.32 
1.32 
1.32 

1 .20 
1.17 
1.07 
0.98 

n  7', 
0.69 
Oris 
0.63 

0.69 
0  67 

0  64 

0.65 

1  72 
0.72 
o  «s 


O  0  2  V 
20  Cc. 

2.63 
2.51 
2.45 
2.40 

2.40 

2.33 
2.28 
2.26 

2.35 
2.33 
2.20 
2.20 

2.13 
2  15 
2.11 
2. 13 

2  01 
1  83 
I  81 
1  i.V 

1.55 
1  .47 
1  43 
1  37 

1  51 
1  47 
1.41 
1  40 

1  48 
I  43 

I  :i<> 

1.37 


HCI  per  100  Cc.  Extract 

30  Cc  40  Cc.         50  Cc 

Palm  Hour  Extracted  at  0' 
2  99  3  26  a. 3* 

2  '.».'.  3  17  3  33 

2  .89  3  12  3.29 

2  M  3.11  3  27 

Patent  Flour  Extracted  at  2i' 
2.M  3  06  3  26 

2  71*  3.04  3. IX 

2.74  3  01  3.18 

2.74  3  01  3  18 

Patrnt  Fhur  Extracted  ai  40' 
2.77  3.04  3.20 

2  76  3  02  3  .21 

2  71  3.01  3. is 

2.69  3.01  3.17 

Patent  flour  FMtacted  at  60' 
2  62  2  96  .... 

2  62  2  93   

2.61  2.91   

2  64  2  93   

Clear  Flour  F-xlratled  at  0* 
2  .63  3  03  3  .25 

2  57  2  94  3.21 

2  42  2.84  3.21 

2  28  2  72  3.02 

Clear  Flvur  Extracted  at  2i° 
2. 11  2.65  3  on 

2  06  2  55  2  83 

2.02  2.53  2.85 

1.97  2.57  2.79 

Clear  Flour  Extracted  at  40' 
2  10  2.54  2  87 

2  OH  2.51  2  85 

2  04  2.51 
1.V8  2  40  2.72 

Cleat  Flour  Extracted  at  60' 
2  06  2.46 
I  .  89  2  ,  3.H 

2.40   


10  Cc 

2.86 
2.08 
1  .18 
;  ,u 

1  .... 
1  37 
1.27 
1.13 

1  52 
1 . 23 
1 .06 
1.06 

1.06 
0.92 
1.05 
1  04 

1  IT 
1  20 

0.95 
0.78 

0.53 
0  47 
0.46 
0.41 

0  47 
0.43 
0  40 
0  41 

n  II 

0.43 
0  40 
0.45 


0.02  V  NaOH  per  100  cc.  lixtract 

2tJ  Cc.  30  Cc.  40  Cc. 


4.18 

3  85 
3  67 
.:  II 

3  21 
3  01 
2  93 
2  91 

2  01 

2.'*k 
2.45 

2.80 
2.70 
2.57 
2.26 

3  08 

2.75 

?:S 

1.12 
0  91 

0.89 
0.80 

0.90 
0.85 


0  92 
0.85 
0.S3 
0.84 


4.07 
4  46 

4  21 
4  22 

I  07 

3.87 
3  79 
3.86 

3.94 
3  79 
3.45 
3.43 

3  54 
3.51 
3  51 
3.49 

3.92 
3  65 
3.23 
2.88 

17 
1  .64 
1  41 
1  .24 

1  54 
1.39 
I  38 
1.24 

I  46 

1  34 

1.30 
1.27 


4  90 
4  76 
4  74 

4  66 

4.58 
4.43 
4  40 
4  40 

4  47 

4  33 
4.12 
4.00 

4.24 
4  12 
4  11 

3.98 

4.36 
4.20 
3  80 
3  43 

2.90 
2  52 
2.22 


2  50 
2  22 
2  15 


2.42 
2.22 
2.14 
1.94 


50  Cc. 


4  97 
4  94 
4  92 

4.87 
4  77 
4  72 
4  72 


4.67 
4  51 


4.46 
4.37 


4  62 

4.28 
4.19 

3.99 

3  50 
3  08 

2.88 


3  II 

2  98 
2  78 


2  83 
2.88 
2  77 


of  extraction,  Die  data  we u red  are  given  in  Table  I  in  terms 
of  the  decrease  and  increase  in  pH  effected  by  the  progressive 
addition  of  acid  and  alkali,  respectively.  These  show  an  in- 
in  buffer  action  with  an  increase  in  time  of  extraction, 
an  even  greater  increase  in  buffer  action  when  the  tem- 
perature of  extraction  was  elevated  from  0°  to  40".  The 
differences  between  the  extract  prepared  nt  40°  and  60°  arc 
small.  TbechangcsinpHonadcUtionof20cc.ofO.02  S  HCI 
and  20  cc  of  0  2  .V  NaOH  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  1. 

Effect  of  Boili.no  upon  Buffer  Action  of  Extract 

The  water  extract  of  wheat  flour  contains  a  variety  of  com- 
plex substances,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  which  of  these 
are  responsible  for  the  buffer  action  observed.  Several  pro- 
teins are  usually  present  in  such  extract,  notably  leueosin 
(an  albumin),  gliadin  (a  prolamin),  and  some  globulin.  The 
leueosin  is  the  typical  water-soluble  protein,  and  since  it  is 
coagulated  by  heat,  an  experiment  was  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  removing  it  by  boiling.  Portions  of  the 
original  extract*  prepared  by  shaking  patent  and  clear  flours 
with  redistilled  water  at  25°  for  1  hr.  were  immersed  in  boil- 
ing water  for  several  minutes.  After  cooling,  these  prepara- 
tions were  made  up  to  their  original  volume  by  replacing  the 
water  lost  by  evaporation.  Their  buffer  action  was  then  de- 
termined in  comparison  with  the  original  extract  which  had 
not  been  heated.  The  results,  given  in  Table  II,  show  that 
the  effect  of  thus  coagulating  the  leueosin  was  slight,  and 
that  consequently  it  played  an  insignificant  role  in  deter- 
mining the  buffer  action  of  extracts  in  which  it  was  present. 
It  apparently  functions  to  a  small  extent, howcver.as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  clear  flour  extract  which  contained 
the  most  soluble  protein,  the  differences  in  buffer  action  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  boiled  extract  were  greatest. 

Further,  to  verify  the  observations  recorded  in  Table  II, 
the  buffer  action  of  a  series  of  flours  of  differing  quality  was 
compared  with  the  soluble  protein  in  the  extract.  The 
specific  electrical  conductivity  of  a  1  : 10  extract  of  these  same 
flours  had  been  previously  determined  by  Bailey  and  Collats.1 

'  Tun  Joo«i.At,  IS  (1921),  319. 


These  data  will  be  found  in  Table  III,  and  they  appear  to 
establish  the  fact  that  no  relation  exists  between  the  percent- 
age of  protein  in  the  extract  and  the  buffer  action  of  that 
extract  as  shown  by  the  change  in  pH  on  addition  of  20  cc.  of 
0.02  N  NaOH  to  100  cc.  of  the  extract.  The  buffer  action  in- 
creases regularly  with  the  electrical  conductivity,  however, 
which  suggests  that  the  buffers  may  be  chiefly  electrolytes. 
A  study  of  phytasc  by  Collatz  and  Bailey'  showed  that 
enzyme  to  respond  to  variations  in  temperature  in  hydrc- 
lyzing  phytin,  as  evidenced  by  the  rate  of  change  in  elec- 
trical conductivity  of  phytin-phytasc  solutions.    A  similar 

Taioh  II— Co«iPA«i*oM  or  Tim  nur»«  Action  of  this  Original  and 

IIUILKO  KXTSACT*  or  I'ATKNT  AND  C*U«A»  FloUKS 

ll'Ion  Concentration 

TubatmsnT                          Not  Moiled  Bailed  Difference 

pH  pH  pH 

Patent  flour  exltacti 

Original  extract  o(  p»trnt  flour                       6.05  6  07  0  02 

100  cc  extract  +  20  cc.  0  02  V  HCI    ....      3.68  3  65  0  03 

IO0  cc.  extract  +  20  cc.  0.02  .V  NaOH  .  .      9  28  9.35  0.07 

100  cc.  extract  +  4)0  cc,  0,02  .V  NaOH. .  .     10  62  10  07  0.05 
Clear  flour  extracts 

Original  extract  of  clear  flour                           6  32  6  37  0 .  OS 

100  cc.  extract  +  20  cc  0  02  .V  HCI               4  75  4  .61  0.14 

100  cc.  extract  +  20  cc.  0  02  \  NaOH.  .  .      7  42  7  66  0.24 

lOOcc  extract  +  40  cc  0  02  .V  NaOH...      9  21  9.53  0  32 

response  in  terms  of  buffer  action  to  variations  in  the  condi- 
tions of  extraction  has  been  shown  in  Table  I.  These  facts 
suggest  that  the  buffer  action  of  flour  extracts  is  probably  due 
in  large  part  to  phosphates  produced  from  phytin  through  the 
action  of  phytase  during  the  period  of  extraction  with  water. 

Tabus  111— Tub  Burrs*  Action.  Elbcthkai.  Conductivity.  Ash.  and 
i  Contbnt  or  a  Sbkiiu  or  Fl.UIJB* 


Samj-lk 
First  middling.  . . . 
Second  middlings  . 
Third  middling!  . . 

Second  break  

Fifth  middlings. . . 
Third  break. 

i  break ..... 


Increase  in  pll  on 

A*h 

Specific 

Adding  20  Cc.  0  02  S 
NaOH  to  100  Cc. 

Soluble 

Per 

Conductivity 

Protein* 

cent 

Kw  X  10 "« 

Extract 

Per  cent 

0.44 

5-36 

8.21 

1.26 

0.45 

5.49 

2  62 

1.45 

0.55 

6.28 

2  37 

1.57 

0.58 

6.67 

2.27 

1.40 

0.61 

6.69 

2.07 

1.35 

0.67 

7.59 

1.07 

1.59 

l-il 

10.00 
11.24 
12.18 

0.87 
0.83 

2.45 
».«W 

1.62 

0.72 

2.09 

IS  (1921).  317. 
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TaBLB  IV — H-ION  CONCEWTBATION  ASTBR  ADDITION  Ot  ACID  AND  ALKALI  TO  TUB  EXTK ACT  OT  FuOl'RS  OF  D I  FPU KENT  GRADBS 


0  02  .V  HCI  Added  prr  100  Cc.  Estract 


Ash 

40  Cc. 

30  Cc. 

20  Cc. 

10  Cc. 

Grtde 

Per  cent 

pi! 

pH 

pH 

pH 

Patent' 

040 

3  01 

3.25 

3  72 

4  55 

1st  middling* 

0.44 

2  87 

3.11 

3  50 

4  48 

2nd  middlings 

0  45 

2  96 

3.25 

3  64 

4  65 

3rd  middlings 

0.55 

3.04 

3.45 

3  96 

4  94 

2nd  break 

0.58 

3. 15 

3  45 

4.11 

5  00 

5th  middlings 

0  61 

3.16 

3 . 53 

4  14 

5.04 

3rd  break 

0  67 

3.46 

418 

5  19 

1st  clear1 

?:!? 

3.48 

4. 60 

5  49 

4 lb  middlings 
1st  break 

4.06 

4.40 

5  11 

5 .85 

1.94 

i-2n 

4  56 

ft  15 

5  86 

2nd  break 

2  as 

4  .80 

5.26 

5.73 

6  12 

Driiioal 
E»tract 
pH 

6  02 
6.07 
6  10 
0  22 
6.25 
6  31 
6  22 
6  40 
6  42 
«  34 
6  44 


0  02  jV  NaOH  Added  per  100  Cc  liatract 


10  Cc 

20  Cc. 

30  Cc. 

40  Cc. 

pH 

pH 

t.H 

pll 

7.69 

9.40 

10  41 

10  82 

7.47 

9.28 

9  89 

10  62 

7  27 

8  72 

9  79 

10  32 

7.22 

8  59 

10.00 

10  35 

7.12 

8.52 

9  53 

10.21 

7.15 

8 . 38 

9  62 

10.22 

6  96 

7  89 

9  25 

9  77 

6  97 

7  64 

8  81 

9  62 

6  86 

7  29 

7  91 

8.79 

6  77 

7.17 

7  Of, 

8  59 

6  73 

7  02 

7  27 

7  66 

«  Flours  from  Mill  C.    All  others  from  Mill  A. 


The  Relation  of  Buffkr  Action  to  the  Grade  of  Floum 

The  grade  of  wheat  flour  is  quite  definitely  related  to  the 
percentage  of  ash  which  it  contains,  and  the  ash  determination 
is  extensively  employed  in  commercially  estimating  the  grade 
of  flour.  The  data  reported  in  Tables  I  and  III  indicate  a 
parallelism  between  ash  content,  flour  grade,  and  the  buffer 
action  of  flour  extracts.  To  verify  this  parallelism  further,  tho 
series  of  flours  employed  by  Bailey  and  Collate,  in  studying 
the  specific  conductivity  of  water  extracts,  were  extracted 
with  water  at  25°  for  1  hr.,  and  the  buffer  action  of  the  ex- 
tracts determined.  In  Table  IV,  the  results  arc  arranged  in 
order  of  the  ash  content  of  the  flour.  Since  the  pH  of  the 
original  extracts  of  the  several  flours  varies,  the  actual, 
rather  than  the  change  in,  pH  is  here  recorded.  It  will  be 
observed  that  as  the  ash  content  increases,  and  the  grade 
'diminishes,  the  buffer  action  of  the  extracts  increases.  Con- 
sequently, it  requires  appreciably  more  hydrochloric  acid  to 
change  the  pH  of  the  lower  grades  through  a  given  range  than 
it  does  in  case  of  the  patents.   The  best  index  to  the  flour 
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grade  is  afforded  by  the  extracts  to  100  cc.  of  which  20  cc.  of 
0.02  N  NaOH  were  added.  In  Column  9  of  Table  IV,  where 
these  data  are  recorded,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  pH  of  tho 
extract  so  treated  diminishes  regularly  with  the  increase  in 
ash  content.  Fig.  2  shows  graphically  the  electrometric 
titration  curves  of  five  characteristic  flours  of  different 
ash  content  selected  from  the  several  reported  in  Table  IV. 

In  view  of  the  decided  differences  in  the  buffer  action  of 
high-grade  or  patent,  and  low-grade  or  clear  flours,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  producing  sat- 


isfactory yeast-leavened  bread  from  the  lower  grades  may  be 
due  to  failure  to  obtain  the  proper  H-ion  concentration  of  the 
dough.  Further  experimentation  with  these  lower  grades  of 
wheat  flour,  containing  more  than  0.60  per  cent  of  ash, 
should  be  conducted  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  in  this  di- 
rection. Since  conditions  generally  are  unfavorable  to  the 
production  of  choice  bread  from  clear  flour,  it  is  probable 
that  a  more  careful  adjustment,  within  narrower  limits,  is 
necessary  than  in  case  of  douglis  made  from  patent  flour. 

Summary 

1—  Varying  the  time  and  temperature  of  extraction  does 
not  appreciably  alter  the  H-ion  concentration  of  the  extract. 
The  buffer  action  of  such  extracts  is,  however,  increased 
somewhat  with  increased  time  of  extraction,  and  quite  ap- 
preciably increased  as  the  temperature  during  extraction  is 
increased  from  0°  to  40°. 

2 —  Boiling  the  extract  reduces  its  buffer  action  very  slightly, 
indicating  that  the  soluble  proteins  which  coagulate  on 
boiling  are  not  the  principle  buffers  of  the  extract.  A  lack 
of  correlation  of  the  buffer  action  of  extracts  of  several  flours 
with  the  percentage  of  soluble  proteins  in  the  extracts  fur- 
ther confirms  the  belief  that  the  proteins  are  not  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  buffer  action. 

3 —  Since  the  buffer  action  parallels  the  specific  conductivity 
of  water  extracts,  and  varies  with  modified  conditions  of  ex- 
traction in  the  same  direction  and  to  about  the  same  degree 
as  the  activity  of  phytase  varies  in  hydrolyeing  phytin,  it 
appears  that  phosphates,  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
phytin  by  phytase  during  extraction  with  water,  may  be  the 
principal  buffers  fn  the  extract. 

•t — Electrometric  titration  curves  show  the  extracts  of 
high-grade  flours  to  be  buffered  less  than  the  extracts  of  lower 
grades.  It  consequently  requires  less  acid  to  bring  the  H-ion 
concentration  of  a  high-grade  or  patent  flour  dough  to  the 
optimum  for  bread  production  than  is  required  for  a  low 
grade  flour.  Possibly  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
making  satisfactory  bread  from  the  lower  grade  or  clear 
flours  may  bo  due  to  failure  to  obtain  the  optimum  H-ion 
concentration  of  the  dough. 


Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association 

The  formation  of  the  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Association 
an  unincorporated,  voluntary  organization  of  the  copper,  brass, 
and  copper  alloy  interests,  was  recently  announced  by  its  pres- 
ident. R.  L.  Agassiz,  also  president  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Min- 
ing Co.  The  purpose  of  the  Association,  given  in  its  by-laws, 
is  to  stimulate  cooperative  cfTort  in  the  use  of  copper,  brass, 
and  copper  alloy  products.  Membership  in  the  Association 
is  open  to  producers  of  copper  sold  here  or  selling  agents  of 
copper  in  the  United  States;  to  fabricators  of  copper,  brass, 
and  copper  products  generally  in  the  United  States  and  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  to  others  directly  engaged  in,  or  connected 
with  the  copper  and  brass  industries.  The  following  are  the 
officers  of  the  Association:  R.  I..  Agassiz,  president;  Fred  S. 
Chase  and  C.  F.  Kellcy,  vice  presidents;  Stephen  Birch,  treas- 
urer; W.  S.  Kckert,  secretary.  Mr.  William  A.  Willis  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Association,  which  has  offices  in  New 
York  City. 
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Grape-Seed  Oil" 

By  Prank  Rabak 

BtHSAU  OF  FLAKT  Imocstkv,  U.  S.  Dkpabtmhnt  or  Aohicultuii 8,  Wamukotok,  D  C. 


In  the  grape  juice  industry  of  the  United  States  there 
results  annually,  as  a  by-product,  approximately  1100  tons 
of  grape  seeds.  These  seeds  are  at  the  present  time  entirely 
wasted,  probably  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
proper  methods  of  converting  them  into  products  of  value. 

The  utilisation  of  these  seeds,  largely  for  the  oil  they 
contain,  lias  long  been  under  consideration  in  foreign  countries 
where  the  seeds  result  as  by-products  of  the  wine  industry. 

Probably  the  first  mention  of  grape-seed  oil  as  a  possible 
industry  was  in  1780  when,  according  to  Marre1  in  a  report 
addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nimes,  M.  Claude 
Lorrain  called  attention  to  the  erection  at  Albi  of  a  factory 
for  the  exclusive  extraction  of  the  oil.  From  this  time  on 
much  has  been  published  on  the  subject.* 

Within  the  last  decade,  Factum  and  Dorta*  have  reported 
on  several  oils  extracted  by  different  methods  from  Italian 
grapes.  The  following  year  Marrc»  stated  that  in  four 
French  departments,  namely,  Gard,  Herault,  Aude,  and 
,  Pyrenees-Ortentales,  there  were  available  1,036,000  hundred- 
weight of  seeds,  which  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent  of  oil  would 
yield  155,000  hundredweight  of  oil.  The  oil  was  said  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  second-class  olive  oil  for  food  purposes. 
Paris*  likewise  called  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  grape 
seeds  wasted  in  Italy,  stating  that  if  the  seeds  from  the  wine 
industry  were  utilized  there  would  be  sufficient  quantity  to 
yield  18,000  liters  of  oil  annually.  Grape-seed  oil  is  an 
important  product  of  the  wine  regions  of  France  and  Italy, 
according  to  a  report'  which  stated  that  the  oil  was  obtained 
by  either  hot  or  cold  pressure  or  by  the  use  of  solvent*.  The 
oil  was  mentioned  as  being  useful  as  an  edible  oil  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  The  composition  of  the  oil  from  the 
standpoint  of  ite  use  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  has 
also  been  reported.'  In  a  report  by  Wilson*  in  1913,  it  was 
stated  that  the  newspaper  La  Crcmica  Meridional,  Almeria, 
Spain,  called  attention  to  the  production  of  grape-seed  oil, 
stating  that,  taking  10  per  cent  as  the  average  yield,  1  kilo 
(2.2  lbs.)  of  oil  could  be  obtained  for  each  hectoliter  (26.42 
gals.)  of  wine. 

In  1913  Darner1*  reported  the  properties  of  an  oil  extracted 
from  California  grapes.  Dcllacqua"  showed  the  similarity 
in  composition  of  grape  oil  and  soy  and  maize  oils. 

While  the  oil  has  received  attention  largely  in  Europe, 
Dawson"  recently  reported  similar  activities  in  South  America, 
stating  that  a  Rosario,  Argentina,  soap  and  chemical  manu- 
facturer had  obtained  an  exclusive  concession  from  the 
province  of  Mcndoza  for  10  years  for  the  exploitation  of  the 

>  Received  April  25,  1021. 

>  Ret  ttn.  tkim.,  14  (1811).  186. 

•J  Footenelc,  J.  ihim.  me  J..  S  (1827),  66.  G.  Schublrr,  J.  Itik.  okonom. 
Cktm.  1  (1828).  364;  I  (1829),  31;  Minuloll,  Hid..  10  (1831).  352;  Dint- 
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industry.  It  was  stated  that  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
550,000  to  650,000  lbs.  of  oil  a  year  would  be  established  to 
utilize  the  grape  seeds  from  the  wine  industry. 

In  connection  with  the  campaign  for  oils  from  various 
sources  in  Germany  during  the  war,  Meyer1  called  attention 
to  the  extraction  of  oil  from  the  seeds  of  wine  grapes,  which 
yielded  10  per  cent  oil  by  extraction  with  benzene.  Ufler- 
baumer1  also  mentioned  grape  seeds  as  a  valuable  source  for 
oil  to  alleviate  war  conditions  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  stating  that  these  countries  could  produce  1,080,000, 
2,000,000,  and  1,770,000  kilos  of  oil,  respectively.  The 
methods  of  pressing,  extracting  and  refining  grape^seed  oil 
from  wine  residues  in  Germany  were  given  in  a  report  by 
N.  and  II.*  More  recently  Ventre4  in  1918  and  Rothea' 
in  1919  have  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  oil  ex- 
traction from  grape  seeds  in  France.  The  properties  and 
commercial  uses  of  the  oil  have  also  been  discussed  by 
Klinger.* 

Source  of  American  Oil 
The  principal  variety  of  grapes  grown  for  the  manufacture 
of  grape  juice  in  the  United  States  is  the  commonly  known 
Concord.  The  seeds  from  these  grapes  have  been  found 
to  contain  varying  quantities  of  fatty  oil,  the  variation 
being  probably  related  to  conditions  of  ripeness.  The 
average  yield  of  oil  from  the  clean  dry  seeds  is  about  13  per 
cent. 

Extraction  of  Oil 
pressure — The  oil  may  be  obtained  by  two  methods, 
namely,  by  pressure  and  by  solvent  extraction.  The  most 
efficient  method  for  extracting  the  oil  by  pressure  is  by  means 
of  the  expeller  type  of  press.  On  account  of  the  compara- 
tively low  percentage  of  oil  in  the  seeds,  it  is  necessary,  when 
this  method  is  employed,  to  decorticate  the  seeds  in  order 
to  eliminate  a  large  proportion  of  non-oil-yielding  hulls 
(about  44  per  cent).  The  percentage  of  oil  in  the  remaining 
kernels  is  increased  considerably  by  this  treatment,  enabling 
the  latter  to  be  passed  through  the  press  and  extracted 
efficiently.  The  yield  of  oil  obtained  by  this  process  from 
the  decorticated  seeds  was  14.5  per  cent. 

solvent  extraction — Solvent  extraction  is  best  ac- 
complished by  means  of  benzene.  While  oil  extracted 
by  benzene  contains  more  impurities  than  that  obtained  by 
pressure,  it  apparently  submit*  to  refining,  but  with  a  some- 
what greater  refining  loss.  Since  the  pressure  method  is 
probably  the  most  practical  for  complete  utilization  of  the 
seeds,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  press  cake  remaining  is 
more  satisfactory  as  a  stock  food,  only  the  preyed  oil  will 
be  considered  in  this  investigation. 

refining  of  oil— The  crude  oil  obtained  by  pressure 
was  deep  yellowish  green  in  color,  and  possessed  a  decided, 
nutlikc,  slightly  burnt  odor  and  taste.  Thin  oil  was  treated 
with  about  8  per  cent  of  fuller's  earth,  filtered,  and  sub- 
jected to  steam  distillation  for  several  hours.  The  resulting 
bleached  and  deodorized  oil  (which  will  be  referred  to  as  a 
refined  oil)  possessed  a  pale  straw  color  and  a  bland,  sweetish, 
nutlike  taste,  and  was  practically  odorless. 

>  A  potk.-Zlt.,  SO  (1915),  695. 
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•  "Exploitation  et  utilization  des  Fcpina  de  Raiaina."  Prot.  ap.  til., 
St  (1918),  31,  54,  80. 
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TaBI.II  I — PlIVSICAI.  AND  ClIKMICAt.  CoXSTANTS  O.  G*ArK-SK*0  Oil.  »HO»  FoCUION  AND  DOMESTIC  GaAMi* 

Oils  »    •  Foaaro*  fhLi  


Physical  and 
CuRmcAU 
Constants 
Color 
Odor 

Taste 


Uller 


Crude 
Deep  yellowish  Rrcen 


Refined 
Pule  straw 


rep  yell 

N'utUlcc,  charry  Faint,  plnuiot 

Fatty,  nutlike,  slightly    Fatty,  nutlike. 


I>e  Negri  and  Kauris 
Bright  yellow 
Rancid 

Rancid 


Fabri. 

ScVlllllj 


Kiinicer 
Bright  yellow 


Index  of  re- 
fraction 

Congealing 
point 

Acid  value 


0  .0208  at  25°  C 

O.OJoTat  25«C. 

0.95411  at 

0  9202 

0.9201 

0  935  at  13*  C. 

0  9215  at 

0  925  at 

0.925 

1.'.°  C. 

at  IV  C.  at  I  V  C. 

15"  C 

15"  C. 

1.4720  at  25*  C. 

1.4720  at  25' 

C. 

«  .  .  * 

1.470O 

1  4713  at 

25s  C. 

-19  to— 21'C. 

—  22  to  —24' 

■  •  ■  ■ 

.... 

—  10  to— 13°  C. 

—  13-C. 

1  21 

0.74 

10.2 

7.0 

14.1 

193  4 

192.2 

178  4 

1S9.7 

19.1.3 

I7S  .1 

190  0 

17*. 3 

102.0 

134  1 

135.8 

94.0 

129.4 

12i>.0 

93  8 

142  8 

130  3 

130  9 

Iodine  value 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Crude  and 
Refined  Oils 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  general  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  oils  with  grape-seed  oils  of 
foreign  origin  the  tabulation  in  Table  I  was  made. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  physical  and 
ciieiiucai  properties-  01  grape-seeu  ou  reponeti  oy  ioreitjn 
investigators  differ  in  many  rcspectefrom  those  of  the  domestic 
oils.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  several  foreign  oils  differ 
considerably  among  themselves,  although  all  are  recorded 
as  observed  at  the  same  temperature.  They  also  differ 
materially  in  this  respect  from  the  domestic  oils.  Likewise, 
the  congealing  point  of  the  foreign  oils  is  considerably  lower. 
In  acid  value,  there  is  much  variation,  probably  due  to  the 
methods  of  extraction  and  the  condition  of  the  seeds  before 
extraction.  The  saponification  and  iodine  values  recorded 
by  Fachini  and  Dorta,  Rothca,  Ulster  and  Zumpfc,  and 
Klinger  correspond  fairly  closely  with  those  obtained  for 
domestic  oils.  The  unusually  low  iodine  values  of  Horn  and 
De  Negri  and  Fabris  are  difficult  to  explain. 

Chemical  Examination  of  toe  Rrfinkd  Oil 

Determinations  of  the  volatile  acids  (Reichert-Meissl 
value),  soluble  acids,  insoluble  acids  (Hehner  value),  acetyl 
value,  and  unsaponifiablo  were  made  according  to  the  methods 
recommended  by  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemist*. 

Examination  showed  that  0.47  per  cent  of  the  oil  con- 
sisted of  volatile  acids.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of 
soluble  acids.  The  amount  of  insoluble  acids  (Hehner 
value)  in  the  oil  was  94.75  per  cent.  The  acetyl  value  was 
9 . 89,  and  the  amount  of  unsaponifiable  was  1 .61  per  cent. 

The  insoluble  acids  obtained  from  the  oil  were  separated 
into  the  solid  and  liquid  acids  by  the  lead-ether  method, 
as  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists. 

The  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  insoluble 
acids,  and  the  solid  and  liquid  acids,  together  with  the  yields 
obtained,  are  included  in  Table  II. 

VlBLDS  AND  PHVUCAI. 
AND  CuKMICAL, 
PaOPIKTIItS 

Yield,  per  cent 
Color 


Odor 
Ta»te 

Specific  gravity 

at  25*  C. 
Indes  of  refraction 

at  25*  C. 


Neutralization 
value 


In: 

04.76 
Dark,  gulden 

yellow 
Strongly  fatty 
Fauy.  sweetish, 

0.9047 

1.4637 
+  10°  U>  +9*  C. 


104  .TJ 

287.8 
137.0 


7.17 
White,  tx 
tie,  wa 
None 
Waxy 


Liquid  Ac 
S5.41 


S3. S" to 
54.5*  C. 

212.1 

284.6 


Pleasant,  fatty 
Sweetish,  fatty 


0.9080 

1.4852 
7.5'  to- 


102.0 

200.8 
144.7 


Iodine  value 

solid  acids — The  solid  acids,  with  a  neutralization  value 
of  212.1,  probably  consist  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  with 


a  preponderance  of  the  former,  since  the  neutralization 
values  of  these  acids  in  pure  condition  are  219.1  and  197.5, 
respectively. 

From  the  neutralization  value  the  mean  molecular  weight 
of  the  solid  acids  was  found  to  be  2o4.5.  The  molecular 
weights  of  pure  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  are  256  and  284, 
respectively.  Using  the  mean  molecular  weight  264.5  as 
a  basis  for  calculation,  the  respective  proportions  of  these 
acids,  according  to  the  method  of  Ix»wkowitsch,1  were  found  . 
to  be  69.64  per  cent  palmitic  and  30.36  per  cent  stearic 
acid.  These  percentages  represent  the  proportion  of  the 
acids  in  the  mixed  solid  acids.  The  percentage  of  these 
acids  in  the  original  oil,  which  consisted  of  7.17  per  cent 
solid  acids,  was  found  to  be  4.99  per  cent  palmitic  and  2.17 
per  cent  stearic  acid. 

Reducing  the  above  percentages  of  palmitic  and  stearic 
to  terms  of  the  glycerides,  pal  mi  tin  and  stearin,  in  which 
form  these  acids  occur  in  the  oil,  it  was  found  that  grape- 
seed  oil  consists  of  5.23  per  cent  palmitin  and  2.26  per  cent 
stearin. 

liquid  acids — A  comparison  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  liquid  acids  indicates  a  mixture  of  oleic 
and  linoleic  acids.  Oleic  acid  is  indicated  by  the  specific 
gravity,  refraction,  and  neutralization  value,  while  linoleic 
acid  is  indicated  by  the  comparatively  high  iodine  value 
of  the  mixed  acids,  which  is  144.7.  Using  this  latter  figure 
as  a  basis  for  calculation  according  to  the  method  of  Lew- 
kowitsch,'  it  was  found  that  the  liquid  acids  consist  of  59.8 
per  cent  of  linoleic  acid  and  40.2  per  cent  of  oleic  acid.  Since 
the  original  oil  consisted  of  85.41  per  cent  of  liquid  acids, 
it  is  found  from  the  above  percentages  of  these  two  respective 
acids  that  the  oil  consists  of  51.27  per  cent  linoleic  acid  and 
34.33  per  cent  oleic  acid.  These  acids  are  combined  in  the 
oil  in  the  form  of  the  glycerides,  linolein  and  olein.  When 
the  percentages  of  the  acids  were  expressed  in  terms  of  their 
glycerides,  the  oil  contained  approximately  53.59  per  cent 
linolein  and  35.87  per  cent  olein. 

Summary 

Domestic  grapen&eed  oil  as  obtained  from  the  Concord 
grape  possesses  some  properties  comparable  with  oils  of 
foreign  origin.  The  differences  noted  may  be  ascribed  to 
conditions  of  growth,  climate,  soil,  variety,  and  methods 
of  extraction.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  oils  from 
domestic  grapes  of  a  single  variety  would  exhibit  slight 
differences  in  their  properties  due  to  seasonal  variations. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  grape-seed  oil  indicate 
the  following  approximate  composition: 

Per  cent 

Linolein  53  .Mi 
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The  remainder  of  the  oil  consists  of  small  amounts  of    the  semi-drying  class  of  fatty  oils, 
free  fatty  acids  and  volatile  fatty  acids.  In  view  of  the  comparative  ease  of  extraction  of  the  oil 

On  account  of  its  ease  of  refining,  grape-seed  oil  should     the  utilization  of  the  waste  seeds  from  the  grape  juice  in- 
find  its  most  important  commercial  use  as  an  edible  or  con-    dustry  of  the  United  States  for  the  production  of  an  edible 
di men tal  oil.    Its  application  as  a  drying  oil  is  also  indicated    oil  is  recommended, 
by  its  comparatively  high  iodine  value,  which  places  it  in 

The  Effect  of  Some  Decolorizing  Carbons  upon  the  Color  and  Colloids  of 

Cane  Juice" 

By  Joseph  F.  Brewster  and  William  G.  Raines,  Jr. 

Bubbac  or  Chemistry,  IT.  S  Dspabtmbnt  or  Aobicultubb,  Wa*hikotok.  D.  C,  ako  Louisiana  Suoab  Exrutixiurr  Station,  Nbw  Obi.bans,  La 


Previous  investigations  at  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment 
Station,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  chiefly  by 
Zerban  and  his  co-workers,  have  demonstrated  that  filtration 
of  cane  juice  with  the  aid  of  kieselguhr,  followed  by  filtration 
with  active  decolorizing  carbon,  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
older  sulfur-lime  method  of  clarification  in  removing  color 
and  other  impurities  from  the  juice.  The  kieselguhr-carbon 
filtration  process  was  given  a  trial  on  a  large  scale  in  Louisiana 
during  the  past  grinding  season,  and  reports  indicate  that  it 
cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  a  commercial  success,  although 
sugar  and  molasses  of  excellent  quality  were  produced  di- 
rectly from  juice.  The  chief  factor  to  be  considered  in  ex- 
plaining why  the  new  process  may  not  yet  be  successful  is 
the  cost  of  filtering  materials,  and  probably  also  the  costs 
involved  in  working  the  process,  as  compared  with  the  cheap 
materials  and  the  low  costs  of  operating  the  older  processes. 
The  chief  use  of  highly  activated  decolorizing  carbons  in  the 
sugar  industry  will  probably  be  confined  for  the  present  to 
the  refining  of  raws. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  in  consideration  of  the  huge 
quantities  of  waste  vegetable  materials  available  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  decolorizing  carbons,  it  is  natural  that  much 
interest  has  been  created  in  the  manufacture  and  uses  of 
such  carbons,  and  we  think  the  belief  is  justified  that  high- 
grade  carbons  at  low  cost  will  be  produced  in  the  near  future. 
The  subject  of  the  preparation  of  vegetable  decolorizing  car- 
bons from  various  raw  materials  has  been  treated  in  one  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Station's  bulletins  by  Zerban,  Frecland 
and  Sullivant.' 

Up  to  the  present  very  few  decolorizing  carbons  are  being 
produced  on  a  large  scale.  Several  carbons  are  being  de- 
veloped in  this  country,  however,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Paine  of  the  Carbohydrates  Laboratory,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  it  was  decided  to  test  as  many  of  these  as  possible 
in  the  Station's  sugar  house.  Four  such  carbons  were  ob- 
tained.4 

Theoretical  Considerations 
Schnellei*  demonstrated  the  presence  of  polyphenols  in 
various  parts  of  the  sugar  cane  by  means  of  the  well-known 
color  reaction  which  these  give  with  salts  of  iron.   He  con- 
cluded that  the  polyphenols,  expressed  with  the  juice  and 

1  Pretested  before  the  Section  of  Sugar  Chemistry  and  Technology  at 
the  61it  Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
April  26  to  29,  1921 

4  The  matter  described  in  this  paper  is  the  result  of  cooperation  between 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station.  The  work  was  dona  at  the  Station's 
sugar  house  and  laboratory  at  New  Orleans  during  the  cane  grinding  season 
of  1920-21,  and  the  authors  desire  here  to  express  their  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart.  assistant  director  of  the  Sugar  Station,  who. 
by  helpful  suggestions  and  actual  labor,  enabled  them  to  obtain  the  results 
described  herein. 

>  BuUttin  UT  (May  1919). 

•  We  owe  our  thanks  to  the  National  Carbon  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  and  to 
Dr.  J.  W.  Turrentine,  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  charge  of  the  potash  plant  of  the  Department  at  Summerland.  Cat.,  (or 
supplying  us  with  100-lb.  lots  of  their  carbons. 

•  Louisiana  BmUttin  1IT  (August  1910). 


coming  in  contact  with  iron  already  present  in  the  cane  or 
dissolved  from  rolls,  piping,  and  other  sugar  house  equipment, 
cause  discoloration  of  the  juice.  Schncller  also  pointed  out 
that  the  polyphcnol-iron  compounds  are  only  temporarily 
bleached  by  sulfur  dioxide  and  reappear  on  neutralizing. 

Zerban1  has  studied  some  of  the  coloring  matters  of  cane 
and  has  found  that,  in  the  methods  of  clarification  generally 
practiced  in  Louisiana,  the  dark  color  in  cane  products  ap- 
pears to  be  due  almost  entirely  to  polyphenol  derivatives 
occurring  in  cane  juice,  the  color  being  two  to  three  times  as 
dark  when  ferric  salts  are  present  with  the  polyphenols.  He 
also  points  out  that  under  certain  conditions  the  natural 
coloring  matters  of  cane,  anthocyanin  and  saccharetin,  which 
are  polyphenol  derivatives,  may  contribute  materially  to  the 
color  of  the  juice. 

It  was  found  by  Zerban  and  Freeland*  that  decolorizing 
carbons  will  remove  practically  all  the  color  from  cane  juice, 
as  well  as  the  polyphenols,  the  iron  combined  with  them, 
and  substances  which  under  certain  conditions  are  capable 
of  producing  polyphenols. 

In  connection  with  the  purification  of  cane  juice  there  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  the  presence  of  other  impurities 
aside  from  those  which  are  responsible  for  color;  namely, 
impurities  which  exist  in  the  colloidal  state.  Schneller,'  and 
later  Zerban,4  called  attention  to  this  subject,  and  the  latter, 
with  others,  is  of  the  opinion  that  cane-juice  clarification, 
whether  accomplished  by  so-called  chemical  means  or  by  the 
use  of  adsorbents,  such  as  kieselguhr  and  carbon,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  colloid-chemical  proposition. 

The  impurities  of  cane  juice  from  the  rolls  may  be  considered 
to  exist  in  all  degrees  of  dispersion.  The  gross  impurities, 
such  as  soil  particles,  finely  ground  bagasse,  etc.,  are  visible 
to  the  eye.  Some  of  these  may  be  thrown  down  by  centri- 
fuging,  but  the  liquid  will  still  be  opaque.  If  the  centrifuged 
juice  be  poured  upon  a  paper  filter,  some  of  the  suspended 
matter  will  first  pass  through.  As  the  pores  of  the  paper 
become  clogged  the  liquid  will  pass  through  clear,  but  by 
this  time  filtration  will  have  become  very  slow.  If,  however, 
the  raw  juice  is  brought  to  boding  with  about  2  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  kieselguhr,  filtration  is  rapid,  and  the  filtrate  is 
brilliant  and  clear,  although  colored.  If  juice  thus  clarified 
be  completely  dialyzed  and  the  dialysate  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, there  will  be  found  a  solid  residue  which  sometimes  has 
a  gelatinous  appearance  and  often  is  nearly  colorless.  This 
residue  contains  both  organic  and  inorganic  material,  as  is 
shown  by  ashing.  In  dialyzing  cane  juice  it  has  been  noticed 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  coloring  matter  will  pass  through  a 
collodion  membrane,  some  of  the  color  being  adsorbed  in  the 
membrane  itself. 

Paine  and  Walton1  made  use  of  the  dialysis  method  in 
comparing  the  efficiency  of  different  kinds  of  kieselguhr,  and 

>  This  Joubmal.  IS  (1920),  744. 

•  Louisiana  BuUetin  1U  (March  1919). 

•  Louisiana  Fltnttr,  ff  (I9IS),  44. 

•  Louisiana  Bulla  in  17Z  (March  1920). 
*Seitt,et,U  (1921),  286. 
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it  is  at  their  suggestion  that  this  method  has  been  used  for  a 
part  of  the  work  reported  here. 

The  colloids  of  cane  juice  have  proved  an  abomination  to 
the  sugar  manufacturer.  They  are  thought  to  cause  frothing 
during  evaporation,  and  then  often  flocculate  and  precipitate 
in  the  sirup.  They  retard  crystallization,  and  adhere  to 
the  sugar  after  it  has  been  centrifuged,  acting  as  a  binder  for 
coloring  matter  and  forming  a  film  on  the  sugar  crystal  which 
retains  moisture,  thus  offering  a  favorable  medium  for  the 
growth  of  molds  and  bacteria  which  brings  about  decompo- 
sition of  the  sucrose  when  the  sugar  is  stored.  To  the  sirup 
maker,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colloids  may  be  regarded  as 
being  useful,  in  that  they  retard  crystallization. 

Sugar  House  and  Laboratory  Results 

sulfuh-lime  process — For  the  sake  of  comparison  with 
the  kicselguhr-carbon  process  by  the  dialysis  method,  tliree 
runs  by  the  sulfur-lime  process  are  recorded.  These  runs 
were  made  in  the  usual  way,  on  about  3000  lbs.  of  juice  each, 
by  sulfuring  to  5-cc.  acidity  and  liming  back  to  0.5  cc.  Samples 
of  raw,  sulfured,  and  limed  juice,  respectively,  were  dialyzed. 
Each  200-cc  sample  of  juice,  after  mixing  with  a  little  toluene, 
was  poured  into  a  collodion  sack  of  about  1000-cc.  capacity 
and  dialyzed,  first  in  running  tap  water,  then  in  four  daily 
changes  of  distilled  water.  After  dialysis,  the  contents  of 
the  sack  were  transferred  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
water  bath,  heated  at  110°  for  15  hrs,  and  weighed.  This 
gave  total  nondialyzable  solids.  The  residues  were  then 
washed  and  re  weighed. 

The  results  of  this  treatment  arc  shown  in  Table  I,  expressed 
as  mg.  of  nondialyzable  solids  and  ash  per  100  cc.  of  juice. 
No  corrections  have  been  made  for  change  in  specific  gravity, 
as  this  was  found  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  figures. 

Tails  I — SirLrt/a-LuiH  Claudication 

.  ■  Solids   .  Ash  . 

Run       Raw      Sulfured       Limed        Raw      Sulfured  Limed 

1  368. B        50.1  38.7  11.5  13.3  13.4 

2  483.8       44,8  62.3         22.8         15.0  17.2 

3  407.1        70.3  51.1         40.4  28.1  21.7 

The  significant  figures  of  Table  I  are  those  of  the  juice 
after  liming,  since  the  impurities  remaining  at  this  stage  of 
the  treatment  are  carried  through  the  following  steps  of 
evaporation  and  boiling.  In  Runs  1  and  3  there  is  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  amount  of  colloids  by  liming,  while  in 
Run  2  there  is  an  increase.  This  increase  is  probably  due 
to  over-liming,  it  being  well  known  that  a  part  of  the  precipi- 
tate brought  down  by  sulfur  dioxide  may  lie  redissolvcd  on 
liming  back.  No  color  determinations  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  sulfur-lime  runs. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  quantity  of  colloids  remain- 
ing in  the  juice  after  Bulfuring  and  liming,  as  shown  in  Table 
I,  with  those  of  the  kicselguhr-carbon  treatment  of  Table  II. 

kjeselguhh-carbon  process — The  kiesclguhr -carbon  runs 
were  made  as  follows:  To  each  clarifier  of  raw  mill  juice 
(about  3000  lbs.)  were  added  20  lbs.  (0.GG  per  cent)  of  kiescl- 
guhr. The  juice  was  heated  just  to  boiling  and  filter-pressed. 
On  running  clear,  the  juice  was  returned  to  the  clarifier  and 
to  it  were  added  30  lbs.  (1  per  cent  ash-and-moisture-free 
basis)  of  decolorizing  carbon.  This  mixture  was  again 
brought  to  boiling  and  filter-pressed. 

Samples  of  the  mixed  raw  mill  juice  and  the  juice  after  each 
treatment  were  used  for  the  analytical  determinations.  For 
dialysis,  200-cc.  samples  were  treated  as  described  in  the 
sulfur-lime  process. 

The  results  of  dialysis  are  given  in  Table  II.  The  raw  mill 
juice  is  designated  by  R,  the  kieselguhr-treated  juice  by  K. 
and  the  carbon-treated  juice  by  C.  The  first  column  of 
figures  shows  colloidal  solids  remaining  after  each  treatment, 
expressed  in  mg.  per  100  cc.   The  second  column  gives  the 


per  cent  colloids  calculated  on  the  amounts  before  and  after 
treatment.   The  last  column  gives  ash  in  mg.  per  100  cc. 

It  will  be  noted  by  comparison  with  Table  I  that,  in  general, 
less  colloids  are  found  in  the  juice  after  kieselguhr  treatment 
alone  than  after  sulfuring  and  liming.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  liming  contributes  to  the  total  colloids  in  the  latter  pro- 
cess, the  supposition  being  well  borne  out  by  comparing  the 
figures  for  ash.  It  is  also  known  that  the  colloids  of  cane 
juice  are  reversible  to  acids  and  alkalies. 

Tabls  tl— Kiksklclihh  Cahbon  Clarification — Colloids  by  Dialysis 


Total  Colloids  A.h 


Run 
4 

CLlled0 
A 

Kind  ol 
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per  100  Cc. 

152.8 
22,6 
11.1 
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14  79 
49  11 
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37.1 
11.3 
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33  3 
23.4 

18. 28 
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14  7 
4  9 

3  3 
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45.8 
18.8 
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11.25 
41.05 

40  4 

7.9 
3.5 
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R 
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327.2 
42  6 
31  9 

•  >  ■  •  a 

13  02 
74  54 

56  I 
5  2 
1.4 

in 

D 

R 
K 

C 

243  9 
34.7 
34  4 

i423 
99.13 

27,6 
4.5 
4.5 

In  Runs  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  Table  II  the  raw  juice  samples 
were  centrifuged  before  dialysis  in  order  to  remove  mud 
and  some  of  the  suspended  matter.  In  Runs  8,  9,  and  10 
the  raw  juice  samples  were  not  centrifuged.  A  comparison 
of  these  two  sets  of  figures  furnishes  an  idea  of  the  kind 
and  amount  of  material  removed  by  treatment  with  kiesel- 
guhr alone.  There  is  a  variation  in  the  amounts  of  colloids 
left  after  kiesclguhr  treatment  which  is  no  doubt  due  to 
variations  in  the  tightness  of  the  rolls  in  grinding.  Such 
variation  may  perhaps  also  be  explained  by  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  cane,  part  of  which  had  been  exposed  to 
several  frosts. 

COLORiMETRic  determixations— Table  III  contains  the 
results  of  colorimetric  determinations.  These  were  made 
with  the  Hess-Ives  tint-photometer  in  the  manner  described 
by  Meade  and  Harris,'  the  table  worked  out  by  them  being 
used  for  translating  scale  readings  of  the  instrument  to  units 
of  color.  The  different  carbons  arc  designated  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  the  juice  after  treatment  with  kiesel- 
guhr and  carbon  by  K  and  C,  respectively.  The  first  three 
columns  of  figures  were  obtained  by  subtracting  from  100 
the  scale  readings  of  our  instrument,  which,  it  happens, 
reads  in  a  reverse  direction  from  that  used  by  Meade  and 
Harris.  The  second  three  columns  of  figures  are  transla- 
tions to  color  units.  The  seventh  column  contains  the 
total  color  units  divided  by  3,  and  the  last  column  shows 
the  percentage  of  this  total  left  in  the  juice  after  carbon 
treatment. 

Two  runs  were  made  with  each  carbon,  but  through  a 
mishap  at  the  sugar  house  the  second  run  with  Carbon  C 
was  lost. 

A  variation  in  decolorization  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  Runs  4  and  8  in  which  Carlion  A  was  used,  and  in  Runs 
5  and  9  where  Carbon  B  was  employed.  In  attempting 
to  explain  this  we  would  point  out  that  in  the  second  runs 
with  each  of  these  carbons  a  greater  amount  of  total  col- 
loids was  present  in  the  juice  after  kieselguhr  treatment  in 
each  case,  which  no  doubt  interfered  with  adsorption  of 
coloring  matter. 

'Tin.  Joomiai..  U  (1920),  686. 
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Tablb  III — Kihsklgl'hb. Carbon  Clabificatioh — DKeoionuATtow 
Scale  Readinei 
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21.0 

185.0 
35.5 

II 

7'J 

9*9 

1(1  2 

ISO  6 

21.0 

219  0 

32  8 

Jll 


185.3 
8.6 

192  5 

13.7 

204  2 

12.8 


4  64 


7.12 


0  28 


174.8  .... 
17.8  10.23 

194.9  . ... 
24  0  12.82 

128.4   

22  3  17.63 

156.2   

23.3  14.92 


It  is  probable  that  as  the  amount  of  total  colloids  in- 
creases, the  decolorizing  power  of  any  carbon  is  diminished. 

The  molasses  from  the  carbon  runs  contained  material 
in  suspension  which  settled  out  upon  standing.  A  similar 
precipitate  had  been  observed  previously  by  Coates  and 
Slater1  in  sirup  from  sulfur-lime  treatment.  We  made  a 
partial  analysis  of  our  precipitate  from  molasses  after  free- 
ing it  from  soluble  matter  and  found  it  to  contain  75.93 
per  cent  ash.  The  ash  contained  52.22  per  cent  silicon 
dioxide,  15.61  per  cent  ferric  oxide  and  alumina,  and  10.23 
per  cent  calcium  oxide.  Qualitative  examination  showed 
the  presence  also  of  phosphoric  acid,  magno-ium  oxide,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  copper.  Those  findings  are  in 
qualitative  agreement  with  those  ot  Coates  and  Slater. 
We  also  obtained  a  strong  reaction  for  manganese. 

The  proportion  of  carbon  used  in  the  above  experimenta, 
1  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  juice,  is  perhaps  the  lowest  that 
it  is  profitable  to  use  in  most  cases. 

i  Use  of  Carbon 


In  first  reducing  the  juice  to  sirup  as  practiced  at  most 
of  the  sugar  houses,  or  in  refining  raws,  the  proportion  of 
carbon  used  is  about  5  per  cent  based  on  total  solids,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  our  1  per  cent  on  juice.  In  order  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  what  might  be  expected  from  repeated 
use  of  any  particular  carbon  we  made  the  following  simple 
laboratory  experiments,  since  the  limited  amount  of  cane 
available  would  not  permit  such  tests  to  be  run  at  the  sugar 
house.  Two  hundred  cc.  of  juice,  first  clarified  with  kiescl- 
guhr,  were  treated  with  2  g.  of  decolorizing  carbon, 
heated  to  boiling,  and  filtered  by  suction.  When  sucked 
dry  the  carbon  was  transferred  to  a  second  200  cc.  of  juice, 
and  the  heating  and  filtration  were  repeated.  The  second 
filtration  was  in  each  case  very  much  slower  than  the  first, 
and  on  a  third  treatment,  filtration  was  very  difficult  in 
most  cases.  Color  determinations  were  made  on  each 
filtrate  and  the  color  units  found  by  the  use  of  the  table 
of  Meade  and  Harris. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 
Very  good  decolorization  was  obtained  by  a  second  filtra- 
tion with  Carbon  A,  while  with  Carbons  B,  C,  and  D  little 
or  no  decolorization  was  obtained.  By  a  third  filtration, 
not  only  was  filtration  very  slow,  but  coloring  matter  was 
actually  washed  out  of  Carbons  B  and  D.  It  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  filter  Carbon  C  on  third  treatment. 
It  would  seem  to  be  unprofitable  to  use  less  of  the  three 
latter  carbons  for  cane  juice  decolorization  than  in  the  above 
proportions,  while  with  Carbon  A  fair  results  might  be  ex- 
pected with  half  this  quantity. 

■TBiiJou«.Ai..ia91«).78Q. 


Tam.c  IV- 


Red  acrera 
Green 
Blue  I 
. —  Pir«t  Filtration — . 


Red 
Green 


Total  unita 


Total  nnin 
3 


Total 


Total  units 
 j  


-RcrttATKo  Filtration  with  Samb  Ca«bd» — Colo*  Kkmalm- 
ino  Arm*  Fn.TmATioM 

Juict  brfart  Carbon  Trtalmrnl 
Instrument  Reading*         Color  Lniti      Totil  fnita 

Mi  US  9 

34  1U7  3  » 

20  160.0  112.0 

^-Second  Filtration^  ^ — Third 
In»t  Keadioo  Color 
UniU 

Carfcoa  A 
Red  acreen      57    55.9  Red  acreen 
Grccti  screen  47    7S.1  Green  irreen 
■creen     35  104  4 

78.5 

C"t0"  5o     -n  o 

4*»  70.9 
.18  101  « 
24  141  9 
104  8 


69  37.0 
59  52.5 
52  85.0 
51  5 

.',9  52  5 
48  73  0 
39  93.8 
73.0 


L'oita 

4.".    79  ; 
32  11.1  3 
22  ISO  6 
114.4 

45  79  4 
32  113  3 
20  160  0 

117.6 


fl©  50  8 
SO  68.9 
42  80.2 
68.8 

56  57  5 
50  6.8  9 
41  88.7 
71.1 


Carbon  C 

47  75  1 
35  104  4 

22  150  6 
110.0 

Carbon  D 

40  91  1 
33  110  3 

23  146  2 
115  9 


35  104  4 
25  137  8 
16  182  0 
141.4 


Summary 

1—  Sugar-house  and  laboratory  teste  were  made  on  four 
decolorizing  carbons. 

2 —  Tables  are  given  which  show  the  amounts  of  solids 
and  ash  left  after  sulfur-lime  and  kieselguhr-carbon  treat- 
ments. In  general,  fewer  colloids  were  found  after  the 
use  of  kieselguhr  alone  than  after  the  sulfur-lime  treatment. 

3 —  Colorimetric  determinations  were  made  on  the  juice 
treated  with  the  four  different  carbons. 

4 —  Tests  were  also  made  of  repeated  use  of  the  carbons. 
In  the  case  of  one  carbon  only,  was  good  decolorization 
obtained  on  a  second  filtration. 


The  United  Stairs  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
an  examination  for  the  positions  of  bacteriologists  at  $130  to 
$180  a  month,  associate  bacteriologist  at  $90  to  $130  a  month, 
assistant  bacteriologist  at  $70  to  $90  a  month,  and  junior  bacte- 
riologist at  $70  a  month  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  throughout  the  United  Slates.  In  addition  to  the 
salaries,  appointees  will  be  allowed  quarters,  subsistence,  and 
laundry,  and  may  be  allowed  the  increase  granted  by  Congress 
of  $20  a  month.  The  duties  of  bacteriologists  will  require 
ability  to  identify  the  ordinary  pathogenic  microorganisms;  to 
make  and  preferably  interpret  sections  of  pathologic  tissues; 
to  make  examinations  and  analyses  of  water,  milk,  urine,  stomach 
contents,  and  body  fluids;  to  make  blood  counts  and  comple- 
ment fixation  tests.  Associate  bacteriologists  must  have  famil- 
iarity with  most  of  the  preceding  technic  and  capacity  to  learn 
any  of  it.  Assistant  bacteriologists  must  have  familiarity  with 
staining,  culture  making,  bactcriologic  diagnosis  of  infectious 
diseases,  urinalysis,  alkalies,  and  capacity  for  development. 
Junior  bacteriologists  must  have  qualifications  similar  to  those 
of  assistant  bacteriologists.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
education  and  training  (30  points)  and  experience  (70  points). 
Applications  wdl  be  rated  as  received  until  December  1,  1921. 
Applicants  should  submit  as  part  of  their  applications  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

1 —  Experience  in  clinical  pathology,  including  urine  analysis, 
examination  of  gastric  contents,  feces,  sputum,  blood,  and  punc- 
ture Quids. 

2 —  Experience  in  clinical  bacteriology,  including  preparation 
of  culture  media,  staining,  identification  of  microorganisms,  and 
preparation  of  vaccines. 

.'! — Experience  in  blood  chemistry,  including  preparation  of 
blood  chemical  reagents  and  quantitative  estimation  of  blood 
urea  nitrogen,  uric  acid,  creatinine,  sugar,  cholesterol,  curbon 
dioxide,  and  other  blood  chemical  constituents 

4—  Experience'  in  serology,  including  the  Moss  grouping  of 
cells  prior  to  transfusion.  Widal  and  simitar  agglutination  tests, 
and  the  complement  fixation  test  for  syphilis. 

5—  Experience  in  histopathological  technic 
tion  of  stains,  sections  and  the  gross  preparation  of 
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Dry  Substance  in  Molasses,  Sirups  and  Juices  by  the  Spencer  Electric  Oven1 


By  George  P.  Meade 

CltNTBAL  CoNTBOI.  LabOBATOBY,    CuBAN-AMItBICAN  SlrCAB 

The  design  of  the  Spencer  electric  oven  and  its  use  for 
drying  granular  and  fibrous  substances,  such  as  raw  sugar, 
press-cake,  bagasse,  cotton,  etc.,  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  0.  L.  Spencer.1  Essentially,  the  oven  is  a  device  by 
means  of  which  a  large  volume  of  heated  air  is  drawn 
through  the  substance  to  be  dried.  The  heating  element 
is  a  coil  of  resistance  wire  connected  in  series  with  a 
sliding  rheostat  so  that  the  temjieraturc  of  the  air  may 
be  controlled.  The  air  is  drawn  over  the  heated  coil,  and 
through  a  capsule  containing  the  sample,  by  a  vacuum 
pump  or  steam  ejector.  The  oven  is  made  in  two  sizes, 
the  smaller  size  being  used  in  the  experiments  here  described. 
The  capsule  is  a  metal  cylinder,  3  cm.  in  diameter  X  4  cm. 
high,  fitted  with  a  bottom  of  metal  filter  cloth  to  permit  the 
air  to  pass  freely. 

To  make  the  oven  available  for  drying  solutions,  Dr. 
Spencer  suggested  that  the  liquid  might  be  absorbed  on 
asbestos,  somewhat  after  the  Babcock  method  of  drying 
milk.'  Accordingly,  experiments  were  carried  out  based  on 
the  following  method:  The  capsule  is  filled  with  freshly 
ignited,  fluffy  asbestos,  loosely  packed,  and  the  whole  weighed. 
The  capsule  holds  about  6  g.  of  asbestos.  The  liquid  to  be 
dried  is  run  on  the  asbestos,  drop  by  drop,  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  4  ce.,  and  the  capsule,  plus  sample,  is  again  weighed. 
The  air  current  of  the  oven  is  then  turned  on  and  the  oven 
heated  to  110°  C,  after  which  the  capsule  is  placed  in  the 
oven,  the  temperature  is  again  brought  to  110°,  and  main- 
tained at  that  point  throughout  the  heating  period,  while  the 
full  current  of  air  is  drawn  through  the  sample.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  the  electric  current  and  the  air  arc  both  shut  off ,  and 
the  capsule  is  removed  to  a  desiccator,  cooled,  and  weighed. 

All  of  the  work  here  reported  was  done  with  one  capsule 
only  in  the  oven  at  a  time,  with  the  other  holes  well  stoppered. 
This  was  found  necessary  for  accurate  work,  as  the  labora- 
tory air-pump  did  not  give  a  sufficiently  large  volume  of  air 
for  two  capsules  at  once.  Furthermore,  with  two  capsules 
in  the  oven  at  a  time,  one  sample  frequently  dried  faster  than 
the  other,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  asbestos  was 
less  closely  packed  in  one  capsule  than  in  the  other 

Tabus  I    Dry  Si  bstanch  Dktkbmikbd  in  Knows  St 


Co..  Cari>«na».  Citba 

The  solution  described  in  Table  II  was  made  up  to  simulate 
to  some  extent  a  raw  cane  juice.  The  results  are  like  those 
for  the  thinner  pure  sugar  solutions. 

In  order  to  see  the  effect  of  the  temperature  of  110°  on 
an  easily  decomposable  substance  such  as  levulose,  various 
solutions  of  invert  sugar  and  salt  were  made  by  inverting 
known  weights  of  refined  sugar  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
neutralising  the  acid  with  standard  sodium  hydroxide.  The 
percentage  of  combined  solids  was  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  invert  sugar  plus  the  weight  of  salt  formed  by  the  acid  aud 
alkali,  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  solution. 


Tuiu  III — Solutions  Containwu  Known 
Sodium 

Weight  or 
Sample  Dried 


Per  cent  Solid* 
Taken  tlnvert 
Sugar  +  N'aCI) 
25.38 
38 
29.81 
29. <U 
33.73 
33.73 


tnpli 
Grams 

3.1720 
:  jjh 
3.7995 
3.65S4 

3.1855 
3.3592 


Per  cent  Solid.  Found- 


After  10  Min.  After  14  Mid.  Alter  20  Mia. 

25  60  25  4*  25  39 

2ft  72  25  .52  25  49 

29  95  29.72  29.63 

29.97  29  72  29.09 

33  90  33.77  33.74 

33.79  33.71  33  69 


Invert  sugar  and  salt  solutions  (Table  III)  give  much  the 
same  class  of  results  as  are  obtained  with  pure  sugar  solu- 
tions. Only  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  water  remains  after 
10  min '  heating.  The  agreement,  after  20  min."  heating, 
between  the  known  solids  and  the  solids  found,  is  invariably- 
very  close,  indicating  that  no  destruction  of  levulose  takes 
place  in  that  length  of  time.  No  discoloration  was  apparent 
in  any  of  the  samples. 


Weight  of 


Tablb  IV    Raw  Cank  Ji  jcb 


No. 

I 
I 

2 


3,2747 
3 .  5S54 
3.72W 
3  29  .11 


After  10  Mm. 

15. 78 
15.75 
20.29 
20.33 


-Per  rent 


Alter  15  Min 
15  78 

15.75 
20.28 
20  32 


15.76 


20. 2K 
20.32 


"TIONJ*.  OF  Re. 


Per  < 


Weight  of 
nplt  Dried 
Grams 


PINBl)  M  car  in  Watkr 


The  results  of  tests  with  raw  cane  juice  are  given  in  Table 
IV.  It  is  evident  from  these  tests  that  10  min.  is  sufficient 
to  dry  juices,  and  such  thin  solutions  as  are  of  low  viscosity. 
The  agreement  between  duplicates  in  many  other  juice  tests 
not  listed  has  been  found  to  be  practically  as  good  as  those 
reported  above. 


Sum 


After  10  min. 
23.68 
23.71 
24.33 
31.20 
35.15 
44.71 
41.67 


-  Per  cent  Solids  Found  - 


24.33 
31  15 
35  00 
44.57 
44  65 


31.  11 
35.02 
44.57 
44  54 


f  Taken' 

23.71  6.2245 

23.71  4.8285 

24.35  3.1712 

31.02  3.2310 

35.02  2.7948 

44  4  2  6  0437 

44.42  5  UVi'S 

The  results  of  tests  on  aqueous  solutions  of  refined 
are  given  in  Table  I.  It  is  seen  that  in  all  cases  with  pure 
sugar  solutions  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  water  is  driven 
off  in  10  min.,  and  with  the  thinner  solutions  it  is  all  driven 
off  in  that  time.  Practically  constant  weight  is  reached  in 
all  cases  after  15  min. 

Tabus  If — Solutions  of  Raw  Shoar  in  Watbb 
(15  it  of  rmw  sugar  containing  1 .02  per  cent  moisture  dissolved  in  i 
water  and  made  to  100  ce   weighed  105.346  g  -14.09  per  cent 
r /(9S.98  X  !5.00)\  j 

[(  loo—  )  +  ,0H 

Weight  of 

Sample  Dried  .  Percent  Solids  Found  

Gram*  After  10  Min.        After  15  Min. 
2.9370  14.15  14.13 

3.4234  14.11  14.11 

Technology  at 

N.  Y.. 


Sample 


Per  cent  Solids 
Taken 
14  09 
14.09 
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Tablk  V 


Weight  of 
Dilute 
Solution 
Dried 
3.5.190 
3.612« 
3.0910 
4.1123 

4.1115 
4.0S54 

3.4766 
3.5566 


3  0920 
3.0300 

3.2058 
3.4467 
2  4570 
3.3774 


J  7900 

3,3932 
3.2876 


Raw  Svoab  Factoby  Final  Mulassks 

i  1:1  i 


Per  cent  Solid*  (Oil  Sol.) 
10  Min.  15  Min.  20  Min 
39  . 9S  39  68  39  .59 
39  93  39  .68  39.52 
39.90  39.81  39.67 
19.94       19.89  19.82 


•  •  •  * 
I  s  «  • 

40.23 
40.22 


40  65 
40.50 


40.14 


10  •  I 

40  50 


HI 


Water  in 
()tik.  Mo- 
lasses (Calc. 
from  20- 
Mtn.  Pe- 
riod) RSHABKS 

20.82 
20.96 
20.66 

20.72  Dilution  13 

39.59  20,82  Tests   made  in 

39.60  20.80     factory  lab. 

39.93  20.14  No  change  in 
39.91       20.18     wt    on  heat- 

ing    5  nun. 

more 


.... 
.... 


40  ,18 
40  24 


39  8* 
39.83 

39  80 

39 . 7 1 

39.72 


40  26 

40,20 
40.11 


20.24  Tests  made  in 
20.34      lab.     of  la. 

tory  of  origin 

20.48  Extra  heal  ins 
20.58  periods  show 
20.68  ed  continued 
20.56  loss,  not  check- 
ing in  the  • 


19.48  Duplicates  fail- 
19.60  ed  to  check 
19.78     alter  .10  mm 


4.1094       20  32  20.16 


20.06  19.76 
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Materials  high  in  solids,  such  as  molasses,  sirups,  and  honey, 
must  be  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  bo  that  the 
asbestos  will  absorb  the  liquid.  In  the  case  of  molasses,  this 
dilution  offers  no  added  manipulation  in  raw  sugar  factory 
practice,  since  the  "double  dilution"  method  is  routine 
procedure  for  molasses  densities  by  the  Brix  hydrometer.  A 
portion  of  this  solution  may  be  conveniently  used  for  the 
moisture  determination  in  the  Spencer  oven.  In  the  runs 
recorded  in  Table  V,  dilution  of  1  :  3  was  tried  in  two  cases, 
as  noted  to  see  whether  the  more  dilute  solution  would  dry 
more  rapidly. 

The  work  with  molasses  shows  the  same  general  trend  aa 
the  results  with  known  solutions,  in  that  nearly  all  of  the 
water  is  driven  off  in  the  first  10  min.  The  moisture  in  the 
original  molasses,  calculated  from  the  solids  obtained  after 
20  min.'  drying,  shows  good  agreement  between  duplicates., 
considering  that  the  variations  are  multiplied  on  account  of 
the  dilution  employed.  Nothing  is  gained  by  using  a  1  :  3 
dilution.  In  those  cases  where  samples  were  subjected  to 
extra  heating  beyond  20  min..  the  results  were  erratic. 

Based  on  the  work  with  known  solutions,  together  with 
the  work  on  the  molasses,  the  conclusion  seems  safe  that 
20  min.'  heating  with  the  air  at  110"  C.  is  the  correct  period 
to  employ  for  this  class  of  material.  Heating  to  constant 
weight  should  not  be  attempted. 


Vt — St»  aimed  Honmy 
1 : 1  by  weight) 

Weight  Dilute  r-Vtr  cent  Solidi  (Dil.  Sol )— 

Solution  Dried  10  Min.        15  Min.       20  Mia. 

3.6342  37.03          30.00  36.89 

4.S078  37.02           36. SB  36.88 

4.0030  37.14          37.01  36.99 


Ptr  etc t  MoUtufff 
Original  (C«lc. 
from  20-Mln. 
Period) 

26.22 
26.24 
26  02 


In  three  tests  on  honey  recorded  in  Table  VI  constant 
weight  was  reached  in  15  min.  The  original  honey  was 
thin,  probably  diluted  by  the  seller,  which  accounts  for  the 
relatively  high  percentage  of 


By  absorbing  the  liquid  on  asbestos,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Babcock  method  of  drying  milk,  the  Spencer  electric  oven 
may  be  used  for  determining  dry  substance  in  solutions. 

Known  solutions  of  sugar,  and  of  invert  sugar  and  salt, 
are  dried  to  practically  constant  weight  in  20  min.,  the 
agreement  between  solids  taken  and  solids  found  being  to 
1  part  in  300,  or  better. 

Thin  solutions  of  low  viscosity,  such  as  cane  juice,  are 
fully  dried  in  10  min. 

Molasses,  sirups,  and  honey  must  be  diluted  1  : 1  by  weight 
with  water  before  drying.  The  heating  period  for  these 
materials  should  be  20  min.  at  1 10°  C,  and  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  reach  constant  weight  by  extra  heating  periods. 

For  work  of  this  character  a  very  strong  current  of  air 
through  the  oven  is  required. 


The  Determination  of  Reducing  Sugars  in  Lead- Preserved  Cane  Juices' 

By  Joseph  B. 


The  percentage  of  glucose  or  reducing  sugars  in  cane-sugar 
factory  products  is  used  for  the  calculation  of  "glucose 
ratios"  and  "glucose  balances"  for  the  purpose  of  knowing 
whether  sucrose  is  being  inverted,  or  glucose  being  destroyed, 
at  any  stage  of  the  process.  For  this  purpose  the  best  com- 
parative figure  is  that  obtained  by  making  the  determination 
on  the  material  without  the  use  of  lead,  thus  showing  all 
copper  reducing  substances,  and  leaving  no  question  as  to  an 
indeterminate  amount  of  reducing  substance  precipitated  or 
changed  by  the  lead.  Since  the  figure  is  used  only  for  the 
comparison  of  relative  amounts  of  reducing  substance  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  process,  the  question  as  to  the  presence 
of  reducing  substances,  not  reducing  sugars,  is  of  no  interest. 
In  this  paper  the  term  "reducing  sugars"  or  "glucose"  is  used 
to  mean  all  copper-reducing  substances  present  in  the  material. 

The  determination  of  the  reducing  sugars  without  the  use 
of  lead  on  the  heavier  materials,  such  as  sirup,  molasses,  or 
sugars,  is  very  simple,  since  the  composite  samples  can  be 
kept  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  but  for  compositing 
juice  samples  a  preservative  is  necessary.  Dry  basic  lead 
acetate,  in  the  proportion  of  20  g.  per  liter  of  juice,  has  been 
found  the  most  effective  preservative,  so  that  for  comparative 
purposes  the  problem  of  determining  the  reducing  sugars  in 
the  juice  becomes  that  of  socking  a  reagent  for  deleading  that 
will  overcome  the  effect  of  the  lead  and  give  the  same  result 
as  would  have  been  obtained  had  the  juice  liecn  analysed 
without  the  use  of  lead. 

The  present  investigation  was  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  such  an  agent  for  the  lead-preserved  juice,  which  would 
give  results  comparable  to  those  of  the  sirups,  molasses,  and 
sugars  on  which  the  reducing  sugars  have  been  determined 

1  Presented  before  tbe  Section  of  Sugar  Cbrinittty  mid  Technology  at 
the  61it  Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Kochrntrr,  N  Y  . 
April  26  to  29.  1921 


without  lead  for  several  years.1 

Experimental  Paht 
A  number  of  samples  of  raw  cane  juice  were  divided  in  two 
portions,  the  amount  of  copper  reduced  being  determined  on 
one  untreated  portion,  after  filtering  without  lead,  using 
kieselguhr  only  to  aid  filtration.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
investigation  this  gives  the  true  amount  of  reducing  sugars. 
At  the  same  time  20  g.  of  dry  basic  lead  acetate  per  liter 
were  added  to  the  other  portion,  which  was  shaken  thor- 
oughly and  left  standing  for  24  hrs.  The  leaded  portion  was 
then  reshaken,  and  100-cc.  portions  of  the  leaded  juice, 
roughly  measured  in  a  graduated  cylinder,  were  treated  with 
the  following  reagents: 

0  75  g.  dry  sodium  oxalate 

1  Og.  .odium chloride 

1 . 5  g  sodium  bicarbonate 

0 ,  5  g.  pulverized  cryitals  of  oxalic  acid 

0 . 2  to  0 . 3  cc.  phosphoric  acid— 85  per  cent,  C.  P. 

0.2to0  3cc.  acetic  acid— 99  5  per  cent,  CP. 

No  deleading  agent 

After  treatment  with  the  reagents  the  juice  was  filtered,  and 
the  amount  of  copper  reduced  was  determined  on  the  filtrate. 

Copper  reduction  was  carried  out  by  the  Mcissl  and  Hillcr 
method:  50  cc.  of  the  solution  for  analysis  (containing  10  to  15 
g.  of  juice)  and  50  cc.  of  mixed  Fehling  solution  were  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  in  a  beaker  on  an  electric  hot  plate  in  4  min., 
and  maintained  at  gentle  ebullition  for  exactly  2  min.  The 
boiling  point  was  determined  by  a  thermometer  in  the  liquid. 
At  the  end  of  the  boiling  period,  100  cc.  of  cold,  recently 
boiled,  distilled  water  were  added,  the  solution  filtered  through 
an  alundum  crucible.  The  cuprous  oxide  was  burned*  to 
cupric  oxide  and  weighed  as  eupric  oxide.  The  results  are 
given  in  the  following  tallies: 

id  Harris,  Ta.s  Jocj.xai..  S  (1916).  604. 
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Tails  I — Ts&n  without  Lead  Compasco  mm  Tsars  aptx*  Dklbad 
wjtm  Sodium  Oxauatx.  and  Tbats  without  Delbadimq 


Without 
Lead. 

CuO 
0.359S 

u  2t>60 

II  3585 
H  3083 
0  3003 
0.3144 
0.235! 
o  •--««.% 
0.0743 
0.0743 


Drlradrri  with 
Sodium  Oxalate 

CuO 
n  ;>.s  ID 

0.2748 
o  :»S33 

0  2896 

0.2892 
0.3048 
0.2251 
(J  22<W) 

o.oasy 


II  254>! 


0.2438 


Filtered  without 
Deleading 

CuO 
II  3505 
0.2707 
0.3314 
(I.I9H 
0.2913 
0.3048 
0.2246 
II  224:, 
0  [Mil 
0.0661 

0.2450 


With  10  g.  of  juice  used  per  test,  and  assuming  a  polarization 
of  12.00,  the  percentage  of  glucose  without  lead  is  1.04  and 
after  deleading  with  sodium  oxalate,  0.99,  a  difference  of  5 
per  cent  on  the  total. 

Taking  the  figure  without  lead  as  correct,  deleading  with 
sodium  oxalate  gives  too  low  results,  and  comparison  with 
tests  made  on  the  filtrate  from  leaded  juice  without  any  de- 
leading  agent  shows  nothing  accomplished  by  deleading  with 
sodium  oxalate.  The  filtrate  after  deleading  with  sodium 
oxalate  is  decidedly  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein  and  to 
litmus. 


Ta«.« 


o»  T«»T»  WITHOUT  L£At> 

with  Sodium  Ciiioainu 


CuO 
n  ir,9H 

0.3083 
0. 


CuO 
0.3408 
0.» 
0.2815 


The  reducing  sugars  combined  with  the  lead  cannot  be 
recovered  by  treating  with  sodium  chloride,  the  error  being 
greater  than  with  sodium  oxalate. 

No  further  teste  with  normal  salts  were  made,  it  being 
assumed  that  in  order  to  recover  the  combined  reducing 
sugars  the  basicity  of  the  lead  would  have  to  be  neutralized 
with  acid  salts  or  acids. 

To  try  the  effect  of  acid  salte,  sodium  bicarbonate  was 
used  as  a  deleading  agent. 

In  the  majority  of  tests  the  sodium  bicarbonate  checks  the 
teste  without  lead  very  closely  and  the  average  is  well  within 
the  limits  of  accuracy  of  the  tost,  but  a  number  of  very 
erratic  results,  both  lower  and  higher  than  without  reagents, 
show  that  it  is  not  dependable  and  is  not  to  be  recommended 
as  a  deleading  agent. 

TaBLK  III  COMPARISON-OP  TlCSTS  WITHOUT  I,«AD  WITH  TltHTS  APTKK  Dll- 

m.un.NC  with  Sodium  Bicarbomatb 


Without 
I-ead 

^Delraded  with  ^ 

CuO 

CuO 

CuO 

0.3135 

0.3218 

+  0.0O83 

0 . 2427 

0.2407 

—0.0020 

II  3588 

0.3554 

—0.0034 

0.3101 

0.3170 

+  0.0000 

0.0733 

0.0735 

+  0.0002 

0.1477 

0.1400 

—0.0017 

0.2421 

0.2401 

—0.0020 

U.1954 

0.1012 

—4). 0042 

0.1044 

0.1011 

— 0.0033 

0 . 2869 

0  2S04 

—0.0005 

n  3.1K i 

0.3571 

—0  0014 

0.3370 

0.3354 

— 0.0022 

0 . 3058 

0  3023 

— 0.0035 

II  2845 

0.2700 

+  0.0124 

0  3003 

0  3013 

+  0.0010 

0.3144 

0.3140 

— O.00O4 

0.3233 

0  3248 

+  0 . 00 1 5 

0.2*71 

o  :"-:to 

—0,0036 

In  every  case  the  teste  after  deleading  with  oxalic  acid 
agree  very  closely  with  the  tests  without  lead.  Several  of  the 
teste  were  made  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  but  since  it  is  very 
hygroscopic  it  is  doubtful  if  any  greater  accuracy  is  obtained 
by  its  use.  At  any  rate,  the  dilution  due  to  the  water  of 
crystallization  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  shown  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  accuracy  of  the  test  and  can  be  ignored.  There  is  no 
indication  of  inversion  by  the  oxalic  acid.  Since  it  reacts  with 
the  lead  acetate  to  form  lead  oxalate,  the  acidity  of  the 


nitrate  is  probably  due  entirely  to  acetic  acid  formed  in  the 
reaction,  and  the  high  inverting  power  of  the  oxalic  add 


CuO 
0.3378 
0. 3233 
0  3300 
0  33,82 
li  2860 
0.3585 
0.3058 

r  303 

0  3144 
II  3233 
0  2h7t 
li  2645 
ii  313.', 
li  3025 
0.2427 
0.3588 
0.3101 
0.1477 
0.2421 
0  H»5f) 
0.1SO0 
0,0733 


Dc-leaded  with 
Oxalic  Add 
CuO 
0.3371 
0  3255 
0.3354 

ii  ;w.s 

li  2R6Q 
0.3570 
0.3051 

n  3010 

0  3127 

r 

0 

0.3130 
0.2997 
0  2420 
II  3575 
0.3168 
0.1462 
0.2415 
0.1044 
0.1819 
0.0747 


I>eltaded 
Phosphoric 
CuO 
0.3370 
0.3262 
II  3314 
0  3325 
0.2879 

0  3610 

0.3030 
0.2098 
0.3104 
0.3202 
0  2.8  18 
0.2095 
n  308(1 


CuO 
0.330! 
0  3165 
fl  328J) 

0.3 


The  phosphoric  acid  checks  the  tests  without  lead  very  well 
in  some  cases,  but  a  number  of  variations  of  4  to  5  mg.  of  CuO, 
both  higher  and  lower  than  the  teste  without  lead,  show  it  to 
be  less  dependable  than  oxalic  acid. 

Acidifying  with  acetic  acid  before  filtering  gives  low  results. 
The  amount  added  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  low 
results  by  dilution.  It  is  possible  that  sufficient  acetic  add 
might  be  added  to  release  the  reducing  sugars  combined  with 
the  lead,  but  this  would  introduce  a  considerable  dilution 
error,  very  difficult  to  measure  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
measuring  the  leaded  juice  accurately. 

The  dilution  error  in  the  case  of  the  other  reagents  is  partly 
compensated  for  by  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  with  the 
lead,  and  is  shown  by  the  teste  to  be  within  the  limits  of  accu- 
racy of  the  determination. 

Since  oxalic  acid  had  given  the  best  results,  the  following 
teste  were  made,  deleading  with  oxalic  acid  after  filtering  off 
the  lead  precipitate.  The  oxalic  acid  was  added  to  the 
filtrate  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  other  teste,  i.e.,  0.5  g. 
per  100  cc.  of  filtrate. 

Table  V — Comparison  op  Tbsts  without  Lead  and  Terra  on  th«  Fiu- 

THATS  MOT  DBLXADBD  AND  DKLSAOSD  WITH  OXAUC  ACID 

Without  filtrate  Filtrate  Deleaded 

Lead  not  Deleaded  with  Oxalic  Acid 
CuO                      CuO  CuO 

0.2433  0  2257  0.2261 

0.1840  0.1771  0.1787 

These  teste  show  that  the  addition  of  deleading  agents 
after  filtering  off  the  lead  precipitate  is  useless.  To  be  effec- 
tive, the  deleading  agent  must  be  added  to  the  leaded  sample 
before  filtering. 

Summary 

The  percentage  of  reducing  sugars  as  obtained  on  juice  sam- 
ples preserved  with  basic  lead  acetate  after  deleading  with  the 
usual  normal  salte  is  too  low. 

To  obtain  the  full  percentage  of  reducing  sugars  in  lead- 
preserved  samples  of  juices  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  acid 
deleading  agent  before  filtering. 

The  use  of  deleading  agents  after  filtration  has  no  effect. 

Oxalic  acid  is  shown  to  be  the  most  effective  reagent  tried 
for  the  purpose,  always  giving  results  which  check  teste  on 
the  same  juice  before  preserving  with  lead. 


The  Link -Belt  Company  of  Chicago  has  acquired  all  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co..  and  Frank  C. 
Caldwell  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Link-Belt  Company. 
The  Caldwell  plant  will  continue  to  be  operated  under  separate 
corporate  existence  and  under  its  present  nam*,  the  plant  man- 
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The  Preservation  of  Fish  Frozen  in  Chilled  Brine.  I — The  Penetration  of  Salt1 

By  L.  H.  Ahny  and  E.  Field 

BOUAU  0»  CHMI.T.T,  U.  8   DWA.TMBHT  Or  AoUCULTOU,  WAJmUGTUM.  D.  C. 


The  advantage  derived  from  storing  fish  in  the  hard  frozen 
condition  in  order  to  preserve  them  during  the  period  when 
production  exceeds  consumption  is  well  recognized  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sults obtained,  the  methods  now  employed  for  the  freezing 
and  storing  of  fish1*  appear  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  At  the 
present  time  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  new  pro- 
cesses for  freezing  fish.  These  processes  involve  the  use  of 
chilled  salt  brine  in  freezing  the  product,  the  latter  being  in 
direct  contact  with  the  solution  for  periods  varying  from  15 
min.  to  3  or  4  hrs.  until  hard  frozen. 

The  detailed  procedures  recommended  by  the  authors  of 
these  new  methods  differ  in  some  respects.  The  fish  may  be 
immersed  in  the  cold  brine  after  they  have  been  chilled  to 
near  32°F.*or  without  having  been  thus  prccooled,'  or  thev 
may  be  frozen  in  open  shipping  cases  by  passing  chilled  brine 
through  the  goods.* 

Practical  experiments  performed  by  European  investiga- 
tors both  on  a  laboratory  scale*  and  under  commercial  condi- 
tions' indicate  that  the  freezing  of  fish  in  brine  has  many 
points  in  its  favor.  It  does  not  take  as  long  to  freeze  in 
brine  as  it  does  in  air.  During  the  slow  freezing  by  the  latter 
method  fish  lose  in  weight  somewhat,  as  the  result  of  a  slight 
evaporation  of  water.  This,  of  course,  does  not  take  place 
in  fish  while  being  frozen  in  brine.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  the  method  would  be  cumbersome  to  operate.  It 
is  possible,  however,  by  the  use  of  suitable  mechanical  de- 
vices' to  make  the  process  continuous  and  to  freeze  fish  with 
very  little  labor.  It  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  use  on 
fishing  boats'  and  to  be  practical  for  the  commercial  freezing 
of  fish  on  land.* 

Droogleever  Fortuyn.'^who  examined  histologically  the  flesh 
of  fish  frozen  in  air  and  in  brine,  states  that  the  muscle  fibers 
of  fish  frozen  according  to  the  latter  method  "swelled  up  and 
returned  to  their  original  form  better  than  in  other  cases, 
when  thawed."  According  to  Reuter,'1  during  the  freezing 
in  brine  the  fluids  in  the  muscle  fibers  near  the  outer  surface 
of  fish  congeal  practically  in  situ,  while  the  fluids  in  the 
muscle  fibers  deep  in  the  body  of  a  large  fish  exhibit  a  ten- 
dency to  withdraw  toward  the  center  of  the  fibers,  eventually 
forming  single  columns  of  ice  crystals.  Also,  in  the  case  of 
fish  frozen  slowly,  as  in  the  present  air  process,  the  separation 
of  fluids  is  much  more  marked,  the  water  escaping  from  the 
ruptured  sheaths  of  the  fibers  and  accumulating  in  the  form 
of  large  ice  crystals  between  compressed  masses  of  fibers.  It 
would  seem  that,  since  less  change  occurs  in  the  muscular 
tissue  of  fish  frozen  in  brine  than  in  that  of  fish  frozen  in  air, 
the  former  would  more  nearly  resemble  fresh  unfrozen  fish 
in  texture  and  flavor  than  would  the  latter. 

There  thus  appear  to  be  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
u,«e  of  chilled  brine  for  freezing  fish.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
this  paper,  however,  to  discuss  in  detail  the  relative  merits 
of  these  two  general  processes.  A  just  comparison  must 
necessarily  await  such  time  as  the  trade  has  given  the  new 
method  a  thorough  trial,  as  little  is  now  known  by  the  trade 
of  this  country  concerning  the  ease  and  economy  of  it*  oper- 
ation under  commercial  conditions. 

For  the  successful  preservation  of  fish  in  freezer  storage 
it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  fish 
to  a  minimum.  This  is  accomplished  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically by  means  of  an  ice  glaze.  Such  a  glaze,  by  retarding 
the  drying  out  of  the  fish,  tends  to  preserve  not  only  the 

•  Received  Mar  10.1921. 


quality  of  the  flesh  but  also  the  external  appearance.  In 
deciding  concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  brine  method  for 
preparing  fish  for  freezer  storage,  it  is  important  for  one  to 
know  whether  fish  which  have  been  frozen  by  that  method 
will  retain  a  glaze  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  Food 
Investigation  Board  of  Great  Britain,"  which  touched  upon 
this  question  in  connection  with  its  general  study  of  the 
brine  freezing  of  fish,  found  that  salt  was  retained  by  the 
surface  of  the  fish,  the  amount  being  directly  proportional 
to  the  concentration  of  the  brine  and  very  nearly  propor- 
tional to  its  temperature.  The  conclusion  was  reached 
"that,  if  glazing  be  insisted  upon  as  necessary  for  prolonged 
preservation,  brine  freezing  is  at  a  disadvantage."  Plank, 
Ehrenbaum,  and  Reuter"  report  some  experiments  which 
indicate  that  the  penetration  of  salt  into  the  tissues  of  fish 
is  not  as  great  when  the  temperature  corresponds  to  a  point 
on  the  ice  curve  of  the  freezing  solution  as  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  higher.  The  amount  of  salt  absorbed  when  fish  were 
frozen  in  unsaturated  brine  solutions  at  or  slightly  below 
their  freezing  points  was  found  to  be  comparatively  small. 

In  view  of  the  prominent  part  which  the  process  of  glazing 
plays  in  the  successful  preservation  of  fish  in  freezer  storage 
in  this  country,  a  study  was  made  of  the  degree  of  salt  pene- 
tration into  the  skin  and  superficial  tissues  of  weakfish 
(Cynotcion  rtaalis),  flounders  (PscudopUunmeda  americanus), 
herring  (Clupea  harenyut),  and  whiting  (Merluccius  bilinearis), 
during  immersion  for  different  periods  of  time  in  cold  brines 
of  different  temperatures  and  concentrations. 

Methods 

freezing  apparatus — A  wooden  tank  46  in.  long  X  23  in. 
wide  X  36  in.  deep,  lined  with  galvanized  iron  was  fitted 
with  brine  coils  lining  the  sides  and  ends.  The  flow  of  brine 
through  the  coils  was  regulated  by  means  of  inlet  and  outlet 
valves.  The  inlet  pipe  was  connected  to  the  calcium  chloride 
brine  line  of  a  fish  freezer  at  Manasquan,  N.  J.,  and  the  out- 
let pipe  delivered  the  brine  to  a  storage  tank  above,  whence 
it  reentered  the  system  to  be  recooled.  The  calcium  chloride 
brine  of  the  fish  freezer  at  this  time  was  being  maintained  at 
temperatures  below  —15°  F.  The  salt  brine  in  which  the 
fish  were  frozen  was  made  up  of  desired  strength  in  the  tank 
with  the  assistance  of  a  hydrometer. 

freezing  of  fish — Small  quantities  of  fish  were  lowered 
into  the  cold  brine  and  held  beneath  the  surface  by  means 
of  suitable  weights.  By  constantly  adjusting  the  valves  and 
agitating  the  solution  the  freezing  medium  was  kept  at  con- 
stant temperature.  Some  lots  of  fish  were  preceded  in  air 
to  about  32°  F.  before  freezing,  while  others  were  placed  in 
the  brine  without  previous  chilling.  All  fish  immediately 
after  removal  from  the  solution  were  dipped  momentarily  in 
cold  fresh  water  to  remove  surface  brine. 

analyses  of  FISH.  Somplinff— The  fish  were  sampled 
while  hard  frozen.  A  section  approximating  a  cylindrical 
quadrant  in  shape  was  cut  from  the  mid-dorsal  region. 
The  skin  of  this  section,  after  careful  separation  from  the 
muscular  tissue,  was  scraped  to  remove  scales,  and  was  then 
cut  into  fine  pieces,  divided  into  two  portions,  and  placed  in 
tared  weighing  bottles.  From  the  piece  of  muscular  tissue 
remaining  two  successive  slices  of  known  thickness  were 
cut  on  the  side  which  had  been  next  to  the  skin.  The  slices 
were  chopped  into  small  pieces  and  transferred  to  tared 
weighing  bottles.  The  samples,  therefore,  consisted  of  the 
skin  (without  scales)  and  first  and  second  muscular  layers. 

Solids-Total  solids  were  determined  in  a  number  of  the 
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samples  by  drying  the  material  to  constant  weight  in  tared 
porcelain  dishes  in  a  vacuum  oven  at  55°  to  60°  F. 

Ash—  The  organic  matter  in  the  sample,  after  drying,  was 
driven  off  in  an  electric  muffle  at  temperatures  Mow  750°  F. 
The  dish  and  contents  were  then  weighed. 

Sodium  Chloride—The  ash  residue  in  the  |iorcclain  dish 
was  treated  with  about  30  ce.  of  hot  water,  and  allowed  to 
cool.  The  solution  was  titrated  with  0.1  Ar  silver  nitrate, 
using  potassium  chroraate  as  an  indicator. 

Fat— The  percentage  of  fat  was  determined  in  representa- 
tive samples  of  the  entire  flesh  of  some  of  the  fish  in  the  usual 
manner"  by  extracting  the  water-free  solids  from  about  10  g. 
of  flesh  with  anhydrous  alcohol-free  ether  for  l(i  lirs. 

ResHI.TS  OK  F.XPK.KIMENTS 

The  conditions  to  which  the  fish  were  subjected  in  these 
experiments  were  intended  to  cover  nearly  every  type  which 
might  be  encountered  in  the  commercial  freezing  of  fish  in 
chilled  brine.  Penetration  of  salt  into  the  skin  and  outer 
muscular  tissue  of  the  fish  occurred  in  every  instance,  al- 
though many  of  the  experiments  were  designed  with  a  view 
to  preventing  the  entrance  of  salt.  The,  amount  of  salt 
entering  was  not  sufficient  in  any  ease  to  affect  the  flavor  of 
the  fish  after  cooking.  The  percentage  of  penetrated  salt  in 
the  outer  layer  of  muscular  tissue  one-eighth  inch  in  thick- 
ness was  found  to  he  from  0.32  to  6.22  jier  cent  (dry  basis) 
in  the  case  of  all  fish  so  examined,  the  average  being  2.SS 
per  cent. 

The  salt  used  throughout  the  investigation  was  of  the 
grade  which  ia  known  as  Ground  Alum  salt.  It  contained 
approximately  98.80  per  cent  XaCl,  0.90  per  cent  CaS0«, 
0.06  per  cent  CaC!,,  and  0.003  per  cent  MgCV* 

EFFECT  OF  BRINE  CONCENTRATION  AND  TEMPERATURE — As 

is  well  known,  salts  dissolved  in  water  cause  a  lowering  of 
the  freezing  point  of  the  solvent.  The  point  at  which  ice 
begins  to  separate  out  under  favorable  conditions  is  a  definite 
function  of  the  concentration  of  the  solute.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  an  aqueous  solution  lx»  maintained  at  its  freezing 
point  while  water  is  being  added  to  it,  theoretically  ice 
crystals  should  form,  since  the  diluted  solution  would  then 
be  under  its  freezing  |wint. 

It  is  this  property  of  solutions  of  which  use  Ls  made  in  one 
of  the  brine  freezing  processes.1'  The  concentrations  and 
temperatures  of  the  brine  solutions  are  so  adjusted  that  the 
solutions  remain  constant  at  or  slightly  under  their  freezing 
points  during  the  entire  freezing  process.  It  is  claimed  that 
under  these  conditions  penetration  of  salt  into  the  tissues  of 
the  products  frozen  is  prevented,  making  possible  a  "strictly 
indifferent  and  purely  physical  conservation  of  food  com- 
modities." 

Tail*  I— Er»«ct  or  Bum*  T«npB«ATtr««  on  Salt  Phm«t*atiok 

•3*      „     o     2  "Si., 

uK  S   o     »     r-         J  a       Penetrated  Sodium 
St;  S     5      H  ue    Chloride  I Moisture  Free 

!|a5  2g  Z     -Sj.    5-5  B«i.> 

6  3  »  C  C  X  -  5 "5    £  5w  I"  2nd 

f*  =    Is  la  5|  -        Mr  Mr 

0"3  "H  S  5  fl*  t  cular  calar 

|.-XFT  u,  U  H  -1  h     "      Skin       Ur«  Layer 

No.  Fiwi         "P.  c,l  °P  "«      >«    Percent  Percent  Percent 

0002  Wcakfnl.    60-70  15  12  :i  0  125       3.9*      2.33  0.67 

ftOOS  60-70  15  17  3  0  I  i.'.        «  06      2.43  0.49 

HOOh  60  70  15  17  3  0.125       3.1ft      0  42    0  36 

.  .in  60-70  20  6  2  0,125       1.34      0  57  0.52 

6004  60-70  20  6  2  0.125        2.  SO      0.50    0  63 

6010  60-70  20  12  2  0.125        1  S7      0  67  0.60 

6010  60-70  20  12  2  0.125 

6012  t.O-70  25  0  1.0  0.125 

6012  6O-70  25  0  1.5  0  125 

6014  60-70  25  rt  1.5  0.125 

6014  6O-70  25  f,  1.5  0  125 
5015  60-70  25  12  1.5  0.125 

6015  60-70  25  12  15  0.125 


1.90  0  32  n.3ti 

14  12  2  51  0  59 

0  05  3  45  0.35 

7.21'.  3  90  0.86 

6  40  6  62  1  69 

9 .  50  4.71  1  Sj 

5.59  3  SI  I  79 


l] 


4 .  S4 

6  99      2.37  0.28 


6030  Flounder*  60-70    15  12  1  0.125 

6031  60-70  15  17  1  0.125 
6013                    60-70    25  0  1.5  0.125 

6016                       60-70    25  8  1.5  0.125  6  23      5  57  1.31 

60-70    25  12  1.5  0.125  9.7U      1.56  0.59 

15  17  1  0.09375  ...      2  80  1.43 


6017 


Weakfish,  flounders,  and  whiting  were  frozen  in  sodium 
chloride  solutions  of  different  concentrations  at  their  freezing 
points  and  at  several  degrees  above  these  temperatures.  In 
the  former  instances  the  presence  of  ice  crystals  in  the  freezing 
media  was  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  brine  solutions 
were  at  the  desired  temperatures.  The  figures  given  in 
Table  I  indicate  that  salt  penetration  occurs  under  all  con- 
ditions. The  amounts  of  penetrated  salt  in  the  first  and 
second  muscular  layers  of  fish  frozen  in  25  per  cent  brine  at 
6°  F.  and  12°  F.  were  greater  than  they  were  in  fish  frozen  in 
the  same  brine  at  0°  F.  Also,  in  the  case  of  the  whiting 
frozen  in  15  per  cent  brine,  the  higher  temperature  appeared 
to  be  more  favorable  for  salt  penetration.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  degree  of  the  penetration  is  not  markedly 
influenced  by  the  temperature  factor. 

I  n  most  of  t  hese  experiments  t  he  tern  pera  t  ure  of  the  fish  u  pon 
entering  the  brine  was  60°  F.  to  70°  F.  Hence  the  difference 
in  tem|>erature  lietwcen  the  fish  and  the  various  brines  when 
at  the  lower  temperatures  was  48°  F.  to  70°  F.  The  entrance 
into  the  cold  brine  of  one  or  more  such  fish  cannot  fail  to 
have  some  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  the  brine  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  fish.  This  slight  rise  in  temperature 
has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  process  of  freezing  the  outer 
surface  of  the  fish.  Therefore,  appreciable  salt  enters  the 
skin  and  the  superficial  muscular  layer  before  the  surface  of 
the  fish  has  congealed.  It  thus  appears  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  penetration  of  salt  into  fish,  very  little  advantage 
is  gained  by  endeavoring  to  keep  the  brine  solution  at  the 
freezing  point  when  the  tem|>eraturc  of  the  product  to  be 
frozen  is  appreciably  higher  than  that  of  the  brine. 
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Exr-T. 
No. 
6021 
6010 
6010 


M 

2-1  s 

i  ■ 


Fin        «P.  %  •  P.  Hn. 

Weakfish    60-70  IS    12  2 

60-70  20    12  2 

60-70  20    12  2 

60-70  15 

60-70  20 

81  IS  9  12  1 

31  15    12  1 


Penetrated  Sodium 
Chloride  (Moisture-Free 
Bans) 

1st  2nd 
Hn  Mus- 
cular 


12  2 
12  2 


In. 

0.125 
0.125 
il  125 


Percent  Percent  Per 


3.31 
1.87 
1.00 
3  82 
125  4  15 
0 . 09375 
0.09375 


0.125 

o.r 


2.47  0  83 

0.67  0.60 

0  .33  0  30 

2  75  0  42 

3  28  0  81 
2  40  0.91 
2.28  1  S3 


15    12    1  0.09375 


•  ■  ■ 
■  .  • 


2.28  1. 


In  the  experiments  reported  in  Table  II  an  effort  was  made 
to  determine  the  effect  upon  the  degree  of  salt  penetration 
produced  solely  by  variations  in  the  concentration  of  the 
brine.  The  amount  of  penetrated  salt  was  slightly  greater 
in  the  first  muscular  layer  but  less  in  the  second  in  the  case 
of  whiting  frozen  in  18.9  per  cent  brine  than  it  was  in  those 
frozen  in  15  per  cent  brine,  both  being  at  12*  F.  Flounders 
frozen  in  20  per  cent  brine  at  12°  F.  absorbed  more  salt  in 
both  muscular  layers  than  did  those  frozen  in  15  per  cent 
at  the  same  temperature.  A  corresponding  increase  in  salt 
penetration  with  increase  in  brine  concentration  did  not 
occur  in  the  weakfish  examined.  A  consistent  relationship 
between  salt  penetration  and  brine  concentration  is  not  in- 
dicated by  these  experiments. 

rate  of  sm.t  penetration— Weakfish,  flounders,  hening. 
and  whiting,  as  indicated  in  Table  III,  were  immersed  for 
30,  60, 90  and  120  min  in  15  per  cent  brine  at  12°  F.  Exami- 
nation of  the  skin  and  outer  muscular  layers  revealed  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  weakfish  and  flounders  the  greater 
part  of  the  salt  penetration  occurred  during  the  first  30  tuin. 
of  the  freezing.  In  the  herring  and  whiting  the  absorption 
of  salt  continued  throughout  the  2  hrs.  in  which  the  fish 
were  under  observation.  The  results  indicate  that  the  rate 
and  amount  of  salt  alworption  varies  with  the  species  of  fish, 
a  subject  which  will  be  discussed  in  another  section. 
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TA»L»  III  RAT«  Of  &AI.T  PUKKTRATIOK 

(16  Per  cent  Brine  at  12"  F.) 


Ex»T. 

No. 
6018 
6018 
6016 
601t) 
6040 
6040 
6040 
6040 
6022 
f,022 
6022 
6022 

6041 
f.lM  1 
6041 
6041 
6043 
K.i  i-l  2 
-.11(2 
51X2 


Fish 
Weakfish 


Flounders 


Wliitinjl 


•5  = 

2  i% 


•P 

60-70 
6O-70 
60-70 
60-70 
60-70 
60-70 
60-70 
60-70 
60-70 
00-70 
60-70 
60-70 
10-70 
00  70 
60-70 
60-70 
60-70 

ms  70 

fiO-70 
60-70 


= 

"5  * 


i  ?i 


Ida. 

30 

60 

90 
120 

30 

60 

90 
120 

30 

60 

90 
120 

30 

60 

90 
120 

30 

60 

90 
120 


M  Y'Ji 

In 

0.  125 
0.125 
0.125 
0. 125 
0.09375 
0.09375 
0.09375 
0.00375 
0  125 
0.125 

o!  125 

0.09375 
0.09375 
0.09375 
0.09375 
0.09375 
0.09376 
0.09375 
0  00375 


Penetrated 
Chlonde^i 

lit 

Mus- 
cular 
Skin  Layer 
Per  cent  Per  cei 
3.88 
3.3K 
4.46 
3.31 
4.72 
6  53 
6.52 
7.88 
4.40 
4.91 
6.40 
3. 82 
5.39 
3.90 
4  99 
3.75 
4.06 
4.31 
6.36 
5,70 


Sodiun 


2.46 

2  27 

3  13 
2.47 
2.32 
2.49 
3.25 
1.70 

4  11 
3  53 
3  .82 
2.75 
0.14 
0.50 
0.57 
1.04 
2.28 
3.05 
4.39 
5.44 


2nd 
Mus- 
cular 
Layer 
it  Per  cent 
0.54 
0.57 
1 .35 
0.83 
0  92 
1.09 
IIS 
0.75 
0.50 
0  29 
0.66 
0.42 
0.02 
0.06 
0.09 
0.41 
1.13 
1.46 
1.98 
2.45 


The  weakfish  and  flounder*  differed  from  the  other  two 
species  of  fish  in  another  respect.  There  occurred  a  falling 
off  in  the  per  cent  of  salt  in  the  first  and  second  muscular 
layers  after  the  former  had  remained  for  90  min.  in^the  brine. 
A  plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  in  the 
first  few  minutes  during  the  immersion  of  the  fish  in  the  brine 
the  rate  of  penetration  of  salt  into  the  skin  and  outer  muscu- 
lar layer  is  faster  than  the  speed  of  diffusion  of  this  salt  to 
the  inner  layers  and  that  later  the  salt  travels  inward  with 
greater  speed  than  it  is  being  replenished  from  without,  the 
frozen  exterior  of  the  fish  greatly  retarding  salt  penetration. 
If  the  above  expresses  the  true  condition,  then  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  salt  will  tend  to  spread  itself  uniformly  through 
the  entire  flesh  of  the  fish,  by  diffusion  inward,  even  after 
the  tissues  have  become  hard  frozen.  That  this  mode  of 
action  is  probable  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  a  block 
of  ice  is  immersed  for  2  hrs.  in  chilled  brine  at  its  freezing 
point,  salt  will  enter  the  ice  and  will  proceed  inward  toward 
the  center  of  the  block  after  removal  from  the  brine  and  while 
standing  in  air  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  brine.  The 
latter  observation  was  made  in  connection  with  some  experi- 
ments which  were  performed  on  the  absorption  of  salt  by 
ice,  the  results  of  which  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
communication. 

oh  Salt  PimiTBAnoH 


•  i,  o 

2 U  I 

a*  A***  .at. 


•a  P 
111) 


No.  Fr». 


&  m 


si? 


•p. 

•P. 

%  Hr. 

In. 

60-70 

13 

16  1 

0.136 

34 

13 

16  1 

0.125 

34 

13 

15  1 

0.123 

150-70 

17 

15  1 

0.126 

34 

17 

16  1 

0.136 

51 

13 

16  1 

0.00375 

12 

15  1 

0.09375 

Penetrated 
J  Sodium  Chlo- 
a  nde  (Moliture- 
Free  Basi.l 
III  Muacular 
Lay*,  r 
Percent 
4.98 
1.87 
1.31 
5.17 
3.69 
3.50 
2  2* 


pkecooled  fish — Inasmuch  as  the  penetration  of  salt  is 
greatly  retarded  after  the  surface  of  the  fish  has  become  hard 
frozen,  it  is  obvious  that  it  might  prove  of  advantage  to  pre- 
cool  fish  !>efore  immersing  them  in  the  brine  in  order  to  hasten 
the  freezing  process  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of  salt 
absorption.  The  effect  of  such  a  procedure  is  illustrated 
by  the  figures  in  Table  IV,  showing  the  per  cent  of  salt  in  the 
first  muscular  layer  of  weakfish  and  whiting,  some  of  which 
were  precooled  to  31°  or  31°  F.,  and  others  of  which  were  at 
temperatures  between  50°  and  70°  F.  just  prior  to  immersion 
in  the  brine.  There  was  considerably  less  absorption  in  the 
s  of  the  precooled  fish,  the  amount  being  35  to  <>5  per  cent 


of  that  occurring  in  those  which  were  not  precooled.  In 
the  practical  operation  of  a  plant,  the  chilling  of  the  fish 
prior  to  freezing  in  this  manner  would  necessitate  a  slight 
delay  in  completing  the  freezing  process  and  would  add 
somewhat  to  the  cost  of  freezing  the  fish.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  absorpt  ion  of  salt  occurs  in  spite  of  this  precaution, 
it  would  seem  that  such  a  procedure  would  hardly  be  justified 
from  that  point  of  new  alone.  These  remarks  apply  only 
to  freshly  caught  fish,  as  it  is  assumed  that  fish  which  have 
been  out  of  the  water  for  some  time  have  been  kept  cold  by 
one  means  or  another  and  would,  therefore,  not  require 
further  precooling  before  treatment. 

SALT   PENETRATION    AS    A    SPECIES  CHARACTERISTIC — On 

examination  of  the  figures  in  Tables  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  it 
will  be  noted  that  in  several  instances  the  amount  of  sodium 
chloride  absorbed  by  the  tissues  varied  in  the  same  species 
even  when  all  conditions,  which  could  be  controlled,  were 
identical.  These  irregularities  were  due,  it  is  believed,  in 
part  to  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  outer  muscular 
and  cutaneous  layers  of  the  fish  and  in  leaser  degree  to  Blight 
inequalities  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  fish  brought 
about  in  the  handling  prior  to  immersion  in  the  brine.  Al- 
though great  care  was  exercised  to  prevent  a  bruising  of  the 
fish,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have  received  slight 
wounds  which,  though  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  may 
have  been  effective  in  altering  the  resistance  of  the  outer 
to  invasion  by  foreign  material. 


Tanta  V— Salt 


.  ClI.lltTB 


Penetrated  Sodiun 

Chloride  (Moisture- 
Free  Bain) 

let  2nd 
Hut.  Mus- 
cular  cular 
Skin    Layer  Layer 
Per  cent  Per  cent  Percent 
3. 38     3.37  0.67 
4.91     3.63  0.39 

  8.01   

6  3.75  1.04  0.41 
6  7.88  1.70  0.78 
8    6.79     6.44  8.48 


Aside  from  the  individual  variation  in  the  same  species, 
there  appear  to  be  marked  species  differences  in  the  amount 
(Table  V)  and  rate  (Table  III)  of  salt  penetration.  Arrang- 
ing the  fish  in  series,  beginning  with  the  species  which  ab- 
sorbs the  most  salt  and  ending  with  the  one  which  offers 
the  most  resistance  to  salt  penetration,  they  assume  the  follow- 
ing order:  whiting,  flounder,  weakfish,  and  herring.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  differences  in  the  rate  of  salt  penetra- 
tion exhibited  by  weakfish  and  flounders  on  the  one  hand 
and  whiting  and  herring  on  the  other. 

o»  Fat  m 


-Pat- 
Surx-i 


VI — Data  Cowcnnmtro  tub 

mkktal.  Flan  on  Dav 


•Sri?    4-5  8 


KXFT. 

No.  Fish 
679  Whiting 
876  Flounder 
677  We. 
678 


il 

Gram 
0  0391 (3) 
0.0704  (4) 
M  (on.'.  1 1 

ll  H.U'i  i.l 


Skin 
without 
Scales 
Percent 
3.86(1) 
5.36  (3) 
53.56(4) 
44  .70  (3) 


ItA. 


Body 

Tissue 
Percent 
4.74(1)  0.52(1) 
11.16(2)  1.04(2) 
10  (3j  II 


Tissue 
Percent 


63.48(4)  14.86(4) 


in 

Gram 

0.0407 
0.0743 
n  or « 
0.0627 

The  analyses  reported  in  Table  VI  were  made  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  causes  responsible  for  these  species  differ- 
ences. Comparisons  were  made  of  the  dry  fat-free  weights 
of  equal  areas  of  scale-free  skin  and  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the 
skin,  subcutaneous  tissue  and  main  body  tissue  of  whiting, 
flounders,  weakfish,  and  herring.  If  the  numl>er8  in  each  of 
the  last  four  columns  in  this  table  are  arranged  in  sequence 
of  increasing  values  (hey  will  fall  in  the  order  indicated  by 
the  figures  in  parentheses  opposite  each  number.    It  is 
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that  the  order  in  which  the  fish  fall  on  the  basis  of  the  fat 
content  of  the  subcutaneous  and  body  tissue  is  the  same  as 
that  which  they  assume  when  arranged  according  to  their 
increasing  resistance  to  salt  penetration. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  presence  of  fat  in  these 
tissues  tends  to  retard  the  entrance  of  salt.  The  latter 
substance  in  aqueous  solution  will  penetrate  fat-poor  tissue 
with  greater  speed  than  it  will  the  fat-rich  tissue,  partly 
because  the  amount  of  moisture  in  fatty  flesh  is  less  than  it 
is  in  lean  and  partly  on  account  of  the  mechanical  retarding 
action  of  the  solid  fat  in  the  chilled  tissues.  Variations  in 
the  proportions  of  subcutaneous  fat  would  have  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  extent  of  salt  penetration  than  would  differ- 
ences in  the  per  cent  of  body  fat,  as  the  proportion  of  water 
accompanying  the  former  is  much  less  than  that  associated 
with  the  latter  and  the  adipose  tissue  is  also  more  favorably 
situated  to  retard  the  entrance  of  the  salt. 

While  the  differences  in  the  fat  content  of  the  superficial 
body  tissues  of  the  fish  offer  an  explanation  for  the  species 
variations  in  the  amount  of  salt  which  penetrates  in  equal 
periods  of  time,  they  do  not  explain  why  herring  and  whiting 
differ  markedly  from  weak  fish  and  flounders  in  the  rate  of 
salt  penetration.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary 
it  would  seem  that  differences  in  skin  and  muscle  structure 
might  well  account  for  the  latter  phenomenon. 

Summary 

Wcakfish  (Cynoacion  regalia),  flounders  (PaeudopUuronecUa 
americonua) ,  herring  (Clupea  harengua),  and  whiting  (Afer- 
lucciua  bilinearia)  were  frozen  in  chilled  brine  under  different 
conditions  to  determine  the  various  factors  which  influence 
the  penetration  of  salt  into  the  outer  tissues  of  the  fish.  To 
assist  in  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  salt  penetration, 
the  skin  and  two  successive  layers  of  muscular  tissue  just 
beneath  the  skin  were  analyzed  for  their  content  of  pene- 
trated salt.  The  muscular  layers  examined  were  usually 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth,  a  few  being  three-thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch  thick.   It  was  found  that: 

1—  Salt  penetrated  perceptibly  into  the  skin  and  super- 
ficial muscular  tissues  of  all  the  fish  under  all  conditions,  the 
amount  not  being  sufficient,  however,  to  affect  the  taste  of 
the  cooked  product 

2—  During  the  process  of  freezing  the  above  species  of 
fish  under  various  conditions,  the  outer  muscular  layer  one- 
eighth  inch  in  depth  absorbed  from  0.32  to  6.22  per  cent  of 
salt  on  the  dry  basis,  the  average  being  2.88  per  cent. 

3 —  In  a  few  instances  the  amount  of  salt  absorbed  by  fish 
frozen  in  brine  at  its  freezing  point  was  slightly  less  than  that 
which  occurred  when  the  brine  temperature  was  several  de- 
grees above  this  point.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
no  such  temperature  influence  could  be  observed. 

4 —  When  fish  were  frozen  in  brines  of  different  concentra- 
tions but  at  the  same  temperature,  no  consistent  differences 
in  the  amount  of  salt  absorbed  by  the  fish  could  be  noted. 

6— Fish  which  had  been  prccoolcd  to  near  32°  F.  before 
immersion  in  the  brine  did  not  take  up  as  much  salt  as  those 
which  were  at  atmospheric  temperature  at  thiB  time,  the 
absorption  in  the  former  case  being  35  to  65  per  cent  of  that 
in  the  latter. 

6 —  The  amount  and  rate  of  penetration  of  salt  into  the 
tissues  of  fish  varies  with  the  species.  In  weakfish  and 
flounders  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  which  can  be  found  in 
the  superficial  tissues  at  the  end  of  a  2-hr.  immersion  in 
brine  entered  during  the  first  30  min.  The  absorption  in 
the  case  of  whiting  and  herring  was  more  gradual,  continuing 
rather  uniformly  during  the  two  hours. 

7—  Inequalities  in  the  fat  content  of  the  subcutaneous  and 
body  tissue  of  the  fish  are  responsible  in  large  measure  for 


the  differences  in  the  susceptibility  to  salt  penetration  pos- 
sessed by  fish  of  the  same  species  and  by  those  of  different 
species. 
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Labeling  of  Vinegar 

The  question  as  to  the  legal  labeling  of  vinegar  made  from 
evaporated  apples  under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  which 
has  been  under  controversy  for  some  time,  is  to  be  litigated  in 
the  Federal  Cowls,  according  to  a  statement  just  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  February  1912,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  140  defined  vinegar,  cider 
vinegar,  and  apple  vinegar  as  the  product  made  from  the  alcoholic 
and  subsequent  acetous  fermentations  of  the  expressed  juice  of 
apples.  This  decision  further  provided  that  "the  product  made 
from  dried  apple  skins,  cores,  and  chops  by  the  process  of  soaking 
with  subsequent  alcoholic  and  acetous  fermentations  of  the 
solution  thus  obtained  is  not  entitled  to  be  called  vinegar  with- 
out further  designation,  but  must  be  plainly  marked  to  show 
the  material  from  which  it  is  produced." 

Upon  finding  in  the  market  vinegar  made  from  evaporated 
apples  but  labeled  as  cider  vinegar,  the  Department  made  a 
number  of  seizures.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  elected  to 
contest  these  cases  in  court,  but  the  termination  of  such  litigation 
has  been  delayed.  In  the  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  question  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of 
July  14,  1921,  called  a  public  hearing  and  invited  representatives 
of  the  industry,  food  law  officials,  and  all  interested  parties 
to  submit  their  views.  The  hearing  was  attended  by  a  number 
of  vinegar  manufacturers,  and  letters  were  received  from  many 
state  officials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  food  laws,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  tentative  suggestion  of  the  Department 
that  the  term  "apple  vinegar"  be  permitted  for  vinegar  made 
from  evaporated  apples  is  unsatisfactory  to  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  such  vinegar  and  to  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
vinegar  from  apple  juice,  as  well  as  to  many  state  food  officials. 
The  manufacturers  of  vinegar  from  evaporated  apple  stock 
claim  that  as  their  vinegar  is  made  wholly  from  apples  and  apple 
products  they  have  a  right  to  use  the  descriptive  terms  "cider 
vinegar"  and  "apple  cider  vinegar,"  while  the  manufacturers 
of  vinegar  from  fresh  apple  juice  insist  that  Food  Inspection 
Decision  140  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Pending  the  expected 
prompt  decision  of  the  court,  no  seizures  will  be  made  of  vinegar 
made  from  evaporated  apple  stock  and  labeled  "apple  vinegar." 
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Measuring  Soil  Toxicity,  Acidity,  and  Basicity u 

By  R.  H.  C«jt 

iKtttAMA   ACnlCtlLTUMAI.  EXJ-(alK*NT  STATtOX.   LaPaVBTTB,  T»HIAMA 


It  is  well  known  that  a  very  acid  condition  of  the  soil  does 
not  favor  the  best  growth  and  development  of  many  plants. 
The  cause  of  this  poor  growth  has  been  attributed  to  lack  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  plant  food,  to  the  presence  of  soluble 
salte  of  aluminium  and  iron  which  seem  to  be  toxic  to  the 
plant,  and  to  the  presence  of  free  acid  (H-ion  concentration) 
which  is  thought  to  be  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  many 
plants  The  fact  that  aluminium  salts  are  toxic  has  been  re- 
ported by  many  workers.*  The  extent  to  which  iron  is  toxic 
when  associated  with  aluminium  in  acid  soils  is  not  so  well 
understood,  but  it  is  believed  by  the  writer  that  the  con- 
ditions rendering  it  soluble  enough  to  become  toxic  occur 
infrequently. 

The  writer  has  been  making  a  study  of  soil  composition  and 
toxicity  as  related  to  the  development  of  root  rots  of  corn 
plants  and  has  been  trying  to  develop  a  method  for  determin- 
ing soil  acidity  based  upon  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of 
calcium,  magnesium,  or  other  bases  in  the  soil,  the  aluminium 
and  iron  salts  can  act  as  bases  to  form  soluble  salts.  It  was 
noticed  by  Comber4  that  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  thiocyanate  was  shaken  up  with  an  acid  soil  a  red 
color  developed,  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  acidity  of  the 
soil.  This  red  color  was  due  to  the  formation  of  ferric  thio- 
cyanate from  soluble  ferric  iron  in  the  acid  soil.  There  was 
present  in  the  alcoholic  solutions  also  amounts  of  soluble 
aluminium  which  were  in  large  excess  over  the  amounts  of 
iron  in  all  of  tho  soils  that  were  tested.  The  presence  of 
aluminium  can  be  readily  shown  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  logwood,  where  a  blue  color 
appears,  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  aluminium 
in  the  titrated  solution  of  the  acid  soil.  Iron  compounds 
produce  a  brownish  green  color  in  the  logwood  solution. 
Nature  of  Potassium  Thiocyanate  Action 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  nature  of  the  action  of 
potassium  thiocyanate  on  the  soil  extract,  and  it  is  noted  that 
the  action  is  not  simply  one  of  double  decomposition  in  the 
soil,  as  suggested  by  Comber,  because  other  potassium  salts 
extract  very  little  or  no  iron  from  the  same  soils  with  which 
potassium  thiocyanate  gives  a  red  color.  Furthermore,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  a  soluble  ferric  salt  with  the  same 
soil.  The  reaction  is  not  simply  between  iron  and  aluminium 
already  in  solution  and  potassium  thiocyanate,  but  the  latter 
actually  causes  the  solution  of  part  of  the  iron  and  aluminium 
which  may  have  existed  previously  as  colloidal  basic  salts, 
e.  g., 

/OH  yOH 
Al—  or  Fe — A.  Al—  or  Fc — OH, 

\a  \a 

releasing  one,  two,  and  three  acid  radicals,  respectively  (where 
A  represente  any  acid  radical).  The  reaction  with  the 
potassium  thiocyanate  may  be  written  as  follows: 

1  Presented  before  the  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry  at 
the  Slit  Meetinf  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
April  28  to  29,  1921. 

•  The  inres  ligations  on  which  this  paper  is  based  were  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Office  of  Cereal  IuTeatigations.  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Indiana  Agricultural  Esperiment  Station. 

•  J.  B.  Abbott,  S.  D.  Connor  and  If.  R.  Smalley.  Indiana  Agricultural 
F.aperiment  Station.  MMftl  1T0  (1913);  B.  KraUman,  CArm.-Z/g  .  M  (1914). 
1040;  R.  W.  Ruprecat,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
BmUttin  Ml  (1913);  K.  Mikaye,  J.  Bid,  Ck*m.,  M  (1916),  33;  L  B.  Hartwell 
and  F  R.  Pcmber.  Sod  Sci,.  •  (1918).  259;  J.  J.  Mirasol.  Ibid  .  10  (1920).  IV). 

•  J  Av  S<i..  10  (1920),  420. 


/Oil  yOU 
Fe—  A'  +  2KCNS — *■  Fe—  (CNS),  +  KA'  +  KA' 

\v 

When  the  ferric  thiocyanate  is  titrated  with  a  basic  solution 
the  reaction  takes  place  as  follows: 

Fe(CNS),  +  3KOH— *-3KOTS  +  Fe(OH), 

The  red  color  of  the  Fe(CNS)t  acts  as  an  indicator,  the 
solution  becoming  colorless  at  pH  5.5.  Ferric  hydroxide 
does  not  give  a  red  color  with  potassium  thiocyanate  solution 
when  the  pH  is  5.4.  It  is  possible  that  the  release  of  the  iron 
and  aluminium  is  partly  due  to  the  increase  in  solubility  upon 
adding  an  electrolyte  not  containing  a  common  ion.  This 
principle  is  made  use  of  in  a  number  of  chemical  determina- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  addition  of  ammonium  chloride  to  free 
the  alcohol  solution  from  Hodium  sulfate  ions  in  potassium 
determination. 

If  2-g.  samples  of  acid  soil  are  shaken  with  any  of  the 
following  salts:  potassium  chloride  pH  5.3,  potassium  bromide 
pH  5.4,  potassium  iodide  pH  5.8,  potassium  nitrate  pH  5.2, 
sodium  nitrate  pH  5.7,  calcium  sulfate  pH  5.5,  and  ammonium 
sulfate  pH  5.4  in  95  per  cent  alcohol  pH  5.3,  making  satu- 
rated solutions,  and  if  a  part  of  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the 
filtrate  tested  for  iron  with  potassium  thiocyanate,  there 
will  be  no  evidence  of  iron  present;  if  to  the  remaining  un- 
filtered  solution  there  be  added  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of 
potassium  thiocyanate  solution,  a  red  color  will  appear, 
showing  dissolved  iron  to  be  present.  If  the  same  soil  ia 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  potassium  fluoride  pH  8.2, 
potassium  cyanide  pH  7.7,  calcium  acetate  pH  6.4,  and 
calcium  phosphate  pH  6.5,  there  will  be  no  indication  of  the 
presence  of  iron  in  either  the  filtrate  or  until tered  part.  In 
the  former  case  the  ionization  of  a  salt  of  a  strong  acid  with  a 
strong  base  produces  an  acid  solution  ranging  from  pH  5.2  to 
5.8,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  the  solution  is  more  basic 
(pH  6.4  to  8.2)  and  no  red  color  appears  in  the  soil  mixture. 
Phosphoric  acid  (HiP04),  on  first  addition  to  the  soil,  increases 
the  red  color,  but  continued  addition  of  the  acid  causes  the 
combination  of  all  iron  and  aluminium  as  a  phosphate,  and  the 
color  disappears.  The  solutions  of  potassium  thiocyanate  and 
ammonium  thiocyanate  in  95  per  cent  alcohol  are  found  to 
have  an  acidity  of  pH  5.3,  and  sodium  thiocyanate  an  acidity 
of  pH  6.5.  Upon  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
the  ferric  thiocyanate  solution  produces  potassium  thio- 
cyanate and  becomes  colorless  at  pH  5.5.  It  was  found  that 
the  redness  produced  by  the  potassium  thiocyanate  and 
ammonium  thiocyanate  on  an  acid  soil  was  of  about  the  same 
degree,  the  potassium  thiocyanate  being  slightly  the  more  red, 
and  both  were  much  redder  than  sodium  thiocyanate,  which 
has  a  pH  of  6.5.  Soils  which  normally  give  a  slight  pink 
color  with  KCNS  at  pH  5.3  become  redder  if  the  acidity  is 
increased  to  pH  5.0,  and  the  color  cither  does  not  develop  at 
all  or  is  much  fainter  than  usual  if  the  solution  is  made 
neutral  to  methyl  red  pH  6.0,  or  phenolphthalein  pH  8.0, 
before  being  added  to  the  soil. 

Since  the  H-ion  concentration  of  ammonium  thiocyanate 
or  potassium  thiocyanate  in  alcohol  had  about  the  same  pH, 
5.3,  the  alcohol  used  being  5.4  (denatured  alcohol  had  a  pH 
of  6.2),  it  was  expected  that  the  lime  requirements  determined 
by  the  use  of  potassium  thiocyanate  and  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate on  the  same  soils  would  be  about  equal.  It  was 
found  that  the  latter  averaged  about  6  per  cent  lower  than  tho 
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former,  and  sodium  thiocyanate  was  over  50percent  lower  than 
either  of  the  other  salt*.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  amount  of 
double  decomposition  taking  place  in  a  soil  when  salts  con- 
taining potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium  are  shaken  with  a 
soil  as  noted  by  Kelley  and  Cummins.1 

These  data  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  action  of 
potassium  thiocyanate  in  an  acid  soil  is  one  not  only  of 
double  decomposition  or  metathesis,  but  partly  solvent  as 
well. 

Since  the  iron  content  is  quite  variable  in  different  soils  it 
was  surmised  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  iron  available 
in  some  soils  to  give  this  indicator  effect,  especially  in  certain 
muck  soils,  but  this  was  not  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  of 
the  soils  tested.  The  most  acid  muck  the  writer  ever  examined 
contained  but  8  mg.  of  iron  per  5-g.  sample,  and  this  soil  gave 
a  blood-rod  color  to  the  potassium  thiocyanate  solution.  It 
would  be  hard  to  End  a  soil  containing  a  smaller  amount  of 
iron;  however,  in  several  acid  muck  soils  examined  no  soluble 
iron  was  found  in  the  potassium  thiocyanate  extract  of  the 
soil,  yet  on  the  addition  of  3  drops  of  a  1  per  cent  ferric 
chloride  solution  a  red  color  developed  and  titration  could  be 
made  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  believed  that  acidity  manifest- 
ing itself  only  upon  addition  of  a  ferric  salt  is  of  organic  nature 
and  much  less  harmful  to  growing  plants.  Several  muck 
soils  showing  an  acid  reaction  to  litmus  and  no  color  with 
potassium  thiocyanate  solution  did  not  respond  to  liming  in 
the  field.  However,  less  extensive  work  has  been  done  by  the 
writer  on  the  muck  soil  than  on  other  types. 

COLORIMETRIC   METHOD  UNCERTAIN 

An  attempt  was  made  to  work  out  a  colorimctric  method 
by  using  ten  dilutions  of  the  red  solution  from  a  very  acid 
soil  in  order  to  get  a  rating  on  the  limestone  requirements* 
of  any  soil,  but  the  color  was  found  to  be  quite  fluctuating,  and 
this  method  was  not  considered  prac  tical. 

Details  of  Method 

The  following  method  was  adopted  to 
determine  degree  of  acidity  and  amount 
of  easily  soluble  iron  and  aluminium  in 
soil.  Place  50  g.  of  10-mesh  soil  (25  g.  of 
muck)  in  a  100-cc.  glass-stoppered  cylin- 
der or  in  a  specially  designed  glass  tube, 
shown  in  the  figure.  Measure  30  cc.  (50 
cc.  for  muck)  of  a  saturated  solution  (4 
per  cent)  of  potassium  thiocyanate  in 
95  per  cent  alcohol  (solution  made  to 
have  a  pH  of  5.3)  and  pour  on  the  soil. 
Stopper  the  cylinder  and  shake  for  2  min. 
with  an  end-to-end  movement.  Place  in 
an  upright  position  and  let  settle  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  and  note  the  color  of  the 
supernatant  liquid.  If  the  liquid  is  pink 
or  red,  add  from  a  buret  a  few  tentlis  of 
a  cubic  centimeter  at  a  time  (depending 
on  the  color)  a  0.10  N  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide  (made  by  adding 
a  normal  base  to  95  per  cent  alcohol). 
Shake  well  after  each  addition  and  allow 
several  minutes  to  settle.  Continue  the 
addition  until  the  red  or  pink  color  has 
disappeared.  Let  stand  over  night  and  titrate  out  any 
pink  which  may  develop.  If  too  much  base  has  been  added, 
titrate  back  to  a  faint  pink  color  with  0.10  jV  alcoholic  acid. 
Note  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  0.10  N  base  used. 
Each  cubic  centimeter  of  0.10  Ar  base  required  to  neutral- 
ise the  soil  is  equivalent  to  200  lbs.  of  calcium  carbonate 


7 

1 


*1 

4  : 

't: 

-  *\  - 


If  no  red  color  develops  on  addition  of  potassium  thio- 
cyanate, add  from  a  buret  a  0.10  N  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (made  by  adding  normal  hydrochloric  acid 
to  95  per  cent  alcohol)  until  a  pink  color  develops  after 
standing  several  minutes.  From  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  acid  used  the  calcium  carbonate  equivalent  of 
the  soil  may  be  determined. 


Requirements  as  Indicated  bt  ] 

It  is  well  known  that  the  lime  requirements  of  any  soil  as 
determined  by  the  different  methods  vary  greatly,  so  much  so 
that  nothing  but  the  litmus  paper  test  is  even  suggested 
in  the  latest  revised  methods  of  soil  analysis.  (A.  0.  A.  C.) 
Table  I  gives ! 


Table  I — Li»l 


Samplb 
Ninnn 

1 

2 
.1 
4 

r 

e 

60  (Subaoil) 

6 
0 

9a  (Subsoil) 
10 
11 
12 
13 


UTS  BV  DlFFEUBMT  Me 

Pof  sns  r>B»  Acil 


400 

looo 

520 
1820 
1750 


Vcitch 
C«(OH), 
4SO 

iooo 

550 
l«.V 
1800 

700 


1100 


iooo 

1100 


1100 
580 
200 
1050 
1100 


iooo 


8 

10 


:«.vi 

800  > 
60' 

800' 
ISO' 


1000 
3700 
Red 
Pink 
Red 
Pink 
I'.nn 


Hopkins 
KNO. 
520 
50 
n 

500 
480 
150 
220 
75 


120 

IS 

225 
300 
4,» 


Ca<CiH.Oi)« 

MO 

2010 
13SO 
29 20 
2100 
i  5SO 
ISOO 


SO 
100 


1500 

N  I 

2450 
5220 


'  Not  aridity,  but  CaCOi  present. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  potassium  thiocyanate  method 
agrees  more  closely  with  the  Veitch  (Ca(OH)j)  method  than 
with  the  others.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  lime  requirement 
would  be  higher  by  the  potassium  thiocyanate  than  by  the 
potassium  nitrate  method  because  in  the  combined  solution 
and  metathesis  both  iron  and  aluminium  are  in  solution, 
whereas  only  traces  of  iron  are  in  solution  by  the  latter 
method. 

It  was  noted  by  Swanson,  Latshaw  and  Tague,'  in  making 
a  study  of  soil  acidity  by  electrometric  titration,  that  the 
lime  requirement  by  the  Hopkins  method  was  usually  lower 
than  the  electrometric  method  and  "appeared  too  low  when 
studied  in  connection  with  the  known  cropping  conditions  of 
the  soil." 

Determination  op  Calcium  Carbonate  Added  to  Soil 

The  method  was  tried  on  sous  treated  with  varying  lime- 
stone applications  in  pot  culture  work  after  a  crop  had 
grown  for  4  mo.   The  results  given  in  Table  II  were  ob- 


Tablb  II— Amount  op 


Samplb 
1 


2  Check  —  1^  CaCOi 

3  Check  —  2%  CaCO, 

4  Check  —  3'*  CaCO, 

5  Check  —  4'.1  CaCO. 


tomb  Applied  amd 
or  Soil 


(0  5) 

1.0 
1.1 
2.0 


1  t 


Dippibencs 
Grams 

0         1300  Lb*,  per  Acre  or 

0  033  G.  Required 
0  458  0  042 

0.858  0.142 
1.358  0  142 

1.833  0  167 


iSoilSu..  11  (1021).  144. 


The  difference  in  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  recovered 
and  applied  may  be  due  to  imperfect  mixing  of  the  limestone 
with  the  soil  or  to  exchange  of  bases  taking  place  in  the  soil. 

Summary 

1 — The  data  presented  seem  to  show  that  some  iron  and 
aluminium  are  present  in  an  acid  soil  in  an  easily  soluble 

I  J.  Air-  Rutirch,  It  (1021).  855. 
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condition  and  can  be  extracted  by  salts  which  are  nearly 
neutral. 

2 —  The  colored  ferric  thiocyanate  changes  to  a  colorless 
compound  on  the  addition  of  a  base,  and  the  change  takes 
place  at  a  H-ion  concentration  of  pH  5.5,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  soil  condition  when  the  pink  color  just  leaves. 

3 —  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  logwood  to  the  potassium  thiocyanate  extract  from  the 


soil  indicates  by  the  depth  of  the  blue  color  the  relative 
amount  of  aluminium  in  solution. 

4 —  The  limestone  requirement  by  this  method  corresponds 
closely  to  the  Veitch  method. 

5 —  The  method  seems  to  lend  itself  to  the  determination 
of  either  the  acid  or  basic  condition  of  a  soil,  and  the  soluble 
iron  and  aluminium  found  have  been  helpful  in  pointing  to  a 
source  of  some  of  the  plant  disease  troubles. 


Studies  of  the  Availability  of  Organic  Nitrogenous  Compounds—Part  I" 


By  C.  S.  Robinson,  O.  B.  Winter  and  E.  J.  i 

ACKTCtTLTUBAI.  COLLKOH  ExriKIXBMT  STATION,  EAST  LAKUKO.  MlCIMOAM 


Several  years  ago  there  was  started  in  this  laboratory 
an  investigation  of  the  relation  between  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  organic  nitrogenous  substances  and  the  avail- 
ability of  their  nitrogen  for  plant  nutrition.  The  objects 
of  thi3  work  were  two  in  number:  (1)  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  any  relation  existed  between  chemical  constitution 
and  availability,  and  (2)  either  to  devise  a  new  method  or 
to  improve  the  present  ones  for  measuring  this  availability. 
Both  of  these  subjects  arc  of  importance  because  of  the 
growing  tendency  to  utilize  all  sorts  of  organic  nitrogenous 
materials  for  fertilizer  purposes. 

Relation  op  Chemical  Constitution  to  Availability 

The  fundamental  chemical  questions  involved  in  the 
subject  of  availability  have  received  considerable  attention. 
Jodidi,1  for  instance,  studied  them  in  connection  with  the 
decomposition  of  amino  acids  and  acid  amides  in  the  soil. 
He  found  that,  of  the  simple  aliphatic  a-amino  acids,  the 
short  chain  glycine  was  more  readily  ammonified  than  the 
longer  chain  leucine  and  that  the  cyclic  compound  phenyl- 
alanine was  more  resistant  to  such  action  than  leucine. 
He  confirmed  these  results  by  experiments  with  glutaminic 
acid  and  tyrosine,  and  found  that  amino  acid  nitrogen  is 
as  readily  ammonified  in  the  soil  as  acid  amide  nitrogen. 
His  work  was  done  with  simple  amino  acids,  acid  amides, 
and  primary  amines 

Kelley4  went  a  step  further  and  studied  the  decomposition 
of  various  proteins  and  other  complex  organic  compounds, 
such  as  casein,  dried  blood,  soy-bean  cake  meal,  cottonseed 
meal,  linseed  meal,  zein,  and  globulin  from  cottonseed  meal. 
He  found  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  casein, 
about  50  per  cent  of  that  in  dried  blood  and  soy-bean  cake 
meal,  and  approximately  30  per  cent  of  that  in  cottonseed 
and  linseed  meals  were  easily  convertible  into  ammonia. 
In  studying  the  proportion  furnished  by  different  groups 
he  found  that  the  basic  nitrogen  was  the  most  completely 
ammonified,  with  the  amide  and  non-basic  fractions  variable, 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  affording  the  larger 
amount  as  ammonia.    In  conclusion  he  said: 

Itfbecomes  apparent  that  all  portions  of  the  organic  nitrogen 
in^the  different  materials  used  as  fertilizers  and  greenlmanures 
are  not  equally  susceptible  to  ammonitication.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  chemical  factors  inherent  in  the  nitrogen  com- 
pounds themselves  predetermine  the  availability  to  some  degree. 

Lathrop*  has  likewise  investigated  the  ammonification 
of  complex  organic  nitrogenous  material.  His  first  work 
was  a  study  of  the  effect  of  "processing"  on  the  organic 
nitrogen  of  fertilizer  materials.  He  showed  that  such  pro- 
cessing causes  a  more  or  less  complete  hydrolysis  of  the  pro- 

'  Received  February  25. 1921. 

t  Published  u  Journal  Article  No.  10  from  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station.    Published  by 
i  of  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station. 
•  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Rttearch  Bnllatn,  9  (1912). 
<  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  BulUlin  29  (1915). 
■  U.  S  Department  of  Agriculture,  BuUtl.m  199  (1914) 


tein  present  in  this  raw  material.  This  results  in  an  increase 
in  the  soluble  nitrogen  with  the  formation  of  the  usual 
products  of  such  treatment.  Later  he  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  decomposition  of  dried  blood  in  the  soil.1  He 
found  that  over  79  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  this  material 
was  ammonified  during  the  240  days  of  the  experiment. 
He  sums  up  the  processes  involved  as  follows: 

The  ammonia  produced  during  the  decomposition  of  the  dried 
blood  was  derived  from  (1)  the  bydrolytic  cleavage  of  the  pro- 
teins of  the  dried  blood,  as  evidenced  by  the  rapid  vanishing 
of  the  amide  compounds  from  the  soil  during  the  first  5  days  of 
the  experiment,  and  (2)  from  the  decomposition  of  the  products 
resulting  from  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  the  proteins.  Some 
of  (he  ammonia  produced  during  the  first  2  or  3  days,  when  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  proteins  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
extended,  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  the  dc-aminization 
of  the  e-amino  group  of  the  lysine  in  the  native  proteins  of  the 
dried  blood.  With  the  exception  of  the  amide  compounds, 
lysine  seems  to  have  disappeared  most  rapidly  and  completely 
from  the  soil.  The  monoamino  acids  contributed  about  89 
per  cent  of  their  nitrogen  to  the  formation  of  ammonia,  and 
arginine  and  histidine  each  contributed  about  83  per  cent. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  researches  that  there  is  at  least 
a  strong  possibility  of  a  relation  between  chemical  constitution 
and  availability,  although  but  little  effort  has  been  made 
to  correlate  tins  fact  with  the  practical  measurement  of 
availability. 

The  invention  of  laboratory  methods  for  determining 
the  relative  values  of  organic  nitrogenous  materials  has 
proved  attractive  to  many  investigators,  and  a  number  of 
such  methods  have  been  proposed.  Only  two,  however, 
the  so-called  neutral  and  alkaline  permanganate  methods, 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  continue 
long  in  general  use.  Both  of  them  were  developed  rather 
empirically  but  nevertheless  appear  to  give  excellent  compara- 
tive results  from  a  practical  viewpoint. 

The  Alkaline  Permanganate  Method* 

Much  work  has  been  done  upon  this  method  by  its  origi- 
nator, C.  H.  Jones,*  who,  while  appreciating  its  shortcomings, 
has  shown  conclusively  that  it  is  valuable  for  differentiating 
in  a  broad  way  between  high- and  low-grade  goods.  One 
fault  is  that  it  does  not  give  reliable  results  with  vegetable 
ammoniates  like  cottonseed  meal.  This  has  been  attributed 
by  Jones  to  a  high  content  of  non-nitrogenous  organic  matter, 
a  contention  which  is  supported  by  results  obtained  with 
mixtures  of  high-grade  products  like  dried  blood  and  non- 
nitrogenous  materials  such  as  filter  paper.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  dried 
blood  is  lowered. 

Another  criticism  that  has  been  made*  is  that  the  con- 
ditions must  be  so  carefully  controlled  that  there  is  i 

»  SOU  S<i.,  1  (1910),  509. 
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in  getting  concordant  results.  On  strictly  theoretical 
grounds  this  would  be  anticipated.  In  the  first  place  it 
appears  tliat  the  reaction  which  is  being  measured  is  an 
incomplete  one  and  tliat  it  is  still  progressing  rapidly  at  the 
time  it  is  stopped.  Hence  any  variation  in  time  will  cause 
a  corresponding  variation  in  results.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  at  the  end  of  the  distillation  period  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  consist  of  the  residue  from  2 . 5  g.  of  KMnO< 
and  15.0  g.  of  NaOH  in  only  about  25  cc.  of  water,  giving 
a  concentration  of  alkali  which  is  very  high  and  correspond- 
ingly effective  in  speeding  up  the  reaction. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  it  has  been  found  possible  in  practice 
in  this  laboratory  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  although 
rather  careful  work  is  required.  As  will  be  shown  in  a 
later  paper,  it  seems  that  in  many  cases  the  reaction  involved 
actually  does  go  almost  to  completion  under  the  prescribed 
conditions,  while  in  other  cases  the  size  of  the  sample  used 
is  such  that  any  ordinary  variation  in  conditions  does  not 
permit  the  evolution  of  sufficient  ammonia  to  cause  material 
error. 

The  present  investigation  of  the  alkaline  permanganate 
method  was  approached  as  follows:  First,  a  number  of  amino 
acids  and  acid  amides,  typical  organic  nitrogenous  compounds 
of  known  constitution  in  which  the  nitrogen  was  combined 
in  several  ways,  were  treated  with  alkaline  permanganate 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  determination  of  the  active 
insoluble  nitrogen.  This  gave  information  regarding  the 
action  of  this  reagent  on  nitrogen  in  various  types  of  com- 
bination. A  similar  scries  of  experiments  was  then  con- 
ducted with  some  of  the  better  known  proteins  or  substances 
containing  them.  Finally  a  number  of  samples  of  commercial 
base  goods  were  examined:  (1)  by  the  alkaline  permanganate 
method  for  availability,  and  (2)  by  the  nitrogen  partition 
method  of  Van  Slyke. 

Action  or  Alkaline  Permanganate  on  Amino  Acids1 

In  Table  I  are  given  the  results  of  the  action  of  alkaline 
permanganate  solution  on  some  of  the  more  common  amino 
acids  and  other  nitrogenous  compounds.  In  the  last  column 
are  given  the  number  of  atoms  of  nitrogen  which  are  con- 
verted into  ammonia.  It  will  be  olwcrved  that  in  the  case 
of  the  monoamino  acids  with  the  amino  group  in  the  a 
position,  t.  «.,  those  showing  monoamino  nitrogen  by  the 
Van  Slyke  method,  the  nitrogen  is  all  converted  into  t 
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ible  N  AtonuN 

Structural 

in  imb- 

Peteent 

Percent  Ammon- 

Matmial 

formula 

alance  Substance  Total  N 

Ifted 

Glycine 

NHr-CHr-COOH 

18.70 

18.01 

09.60 

1 

Glutacmnic 
Kid 

COOH-(CH.jt-CHNHr- 

7  58 

7  25 

05.60 

cnon 

OH-Cdtr-CHr-CHNHr- 
COOH 

7.74 

7.85 

08.80 

1 

Arginine 

NHiCNH-NHiCHt)«- 

32.10 

17.42 

54.15 

CHNHj-COOH 

- 

Lysine 

NHtC  Hr-  (C  Hi)  r-C  H  N  Hr- 

COOH 

10.18 

7. 88 

41.07 

0  8 

Diphenyl- 

0  6 

■  tnmc 

C«H.-NH-C»H» 

8.18 

4.03 

«o  » 

Napbthyl- 
aminc 

48.4 

0  5 

CiaHj-NHt 

9.78 

4.72 

Urea 

NHrCO-NHi 

48.50 

7.50 
0.72 

10.1 
20.0 

o  :> 
0.4 

Asperagine  COOH-CHr-CHNH-CONH,  IS  22 

0.82 

53.85 

1  - 

CH.CONH. 

21.00 

10.81 

00.50 

0  0 

The  two  amines,  diphenylamine  and  napthylamine, 

were 

only  partially  converted. 

■  Dent 

.  {J.  Bid.  Chtm  .  0  (1811).  303;  10  (1011).  73)  studied  the  action 

Lysine1  gave  only  slightly  less  than  one  of  its  atoms 
of  nitrogen  in  ammonia  form.  From  the  fact  that  the  a- 
amino  groups  in  the  other  amino  acids  reacted  quantitative!  y 
under  the  conditions  of  the  determination  one  would  probably 
be  safe  in  assuming  tliat  it  is  this  group  wliich  is  removed 
from  lysine.  This  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  .-group  reacts  only  slowly  with  nitrous  acid. 

That  there  is  a  certain  parallelism  between  the  sensitive- 
ness of  amino  groups  towards  nitrous  acid  and  alkaline 
permanganate  solution  is  shown  in  the  case  of  urea.  This 
substance  gave  up  less  than  half  of  its  nitrogen  during  the 
period  of  digestion  with  alkaline  permanganate  solution. 
Complete  decomposition  of  this  compound  with  nitrous 
acid  under  the  conditions  of  the  Van  Slyke  method  is  ob- 
tained only  after  8  hrs.,  in  comparison  with  as  many  minutes 
for  the  quantitative  removal  of  a-amino  nitrogen  from  amino 
acids. 

The  results  with  asparaginc  indicate  that  this  conduct  is 
rather  typical  of  acid  amides  in  general,  as  an  analysis  of 
this  compound  by  the  permanganate  method  caused  the 
splitting  off  of  only  one  atom  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia.  This 
presumably  was  the  amino  nitrogen,  judging  from  the  re- 
sults with  the  a-amino  acids.  Acetamidc,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  only  one  atom  of  nitrogen  in  its  molecule  and  this 
in  the  amide  group,  gave  it  all  up  under  these  conditions. 
The  ammonification  of  acid  amide  nitrogen  by  alkaline 
permanganate  solution  may  possibly  be  a  function  of  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  chain,  as  Jodidi  obtained 
evidence  that  tliis  is  true  with  the  ammonification  of  amino 
acids  in  soil. 

The  results  in  this  table  furnish  a  basis  for  predicting  the 
conduct  observed  with  arginine,  which  yielded  only  two 
of  its  nitrogen  atoms  as  ammonia.  From  the  results  with 
other  a-amino  compounds  we  should  expect  arginine  to 
give  up  its  a-amino  nitrogen  easily.  Wc  might  then  antici- 
pate that  the  other  amino  group  would  be  split  off,  but 
Kutcher*  has  shown  that  under  the  influence  of  permanganate- 
the  molecule  is  split  into  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
guanidincbutyric  arid.  This  last  product  is  then  broken 
up  into  guanidine  and  succinic  acid.  The  guanidine  is  further 
hydrolyzed  into  ammonia  and  urea,  liberating  the  second 
molecule  of  ammonia  in  the  process,  while  the  two  nitrogen 
atoms  in  urea  are  but  incompletely  ammonified  as  shown 
above  with  that  substance. 

To  ascertain  the  approximate  rate  of  decomposition  of 
those  substances  which  were  not  entirely  ammonified,  the 
samples  were  subjected  to  further  distillation  after  adding 
150  cc.  of  water.    The  results  arc  shown  in  Table  II. 

Tarlr    II— Pw  crxt  at  Total  Nitroorn 
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Matrrial 
Glycine 

Glutamink  arid 
Tyrosine 
Diphenylamine 
NaphthyUitnme 


3rd 

4th 

0.00 

0  23 

6!oo 

0.00 

0.86 

0.86 

oiso 

0.43 

0  28 

0.31 

2.06 

2.02 

2.00 

With  the  exception  of  the  second  molecule  of 
from  arginine,  we  are  dealing  with  the  simplest  conditions 
possible.  If  the  situation  is  not  complicated  by  any  such 
secondary  decomposition  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  libera- 

lB«r..  ((  (1002).  34011  used  barium  permanganate  to  oal- 


solution   on  glycine,  cyatine,   alanine  and  ty- 
of  the  ammonia  la  oxidised  to  nitric  acid 


which  be  supposed  to  be  glutamic  arid.  It  was  isolated  In  quantity  in- 
sufficient to  identify.  Id  the  light  of  our  work  hia  supposition  appear* 
to  be  erroneous,  since  the  amino  group  of  this  compound  woald  probably 
have  been  split  off  by  the  barium  permanganate. 

•  Bcnech  and  Kutacher.  Z.  phytiol.  Cktm..  11  (1001).  278;  Kutscher. 
/Wtf.,»l  (1001).  418. 
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tion  of  ammonia  is  a  comparatively  simple  reaction.  The 
general  conclusion  which  is  apparent  from  the  results  is 
that  primary  aliphatic  amino  groups  are  quantitatively 
ammonified,  while  amides,  cyclic  compounds,  and  amino 
groups  in  other  than  the  a  positions  are  ammonified  to  a 
less  extent.  The  results  obtained  by  using  this  method 
on  a  complex  such  as  a  protein  or  a  commercial  ammoniate 
would  be  expected  to  yield  all  of  the  o-amino  nitrogen  from 
the  free  amino  acids,  either  originally  present  or  formed 
during  the  determination,  together  with  a  variable  fraction 
of  the  nitrogen  from  other  nitrogen-containing  radicals. 

In  the  case  of  such  complexes,  however,  this  variable 
fraction  assumes  first  place  in  point  of  importance.  It  has 
been  shown  that  practically  all  of  the  free  NHi  groups  in 
native  proteins  consist  of  c-amino  groups  of  lysine  and  acid 
amide  radicals  of  dibasic  acids,  both  of  which  arc  evidently 
but  incompletely  ammonified.  Consequently  the  interest 
shifts  to  the  secondary  decompositions  or  the  aminofication 
stage  of  the  process.  There  are  many  data  available  on  the 
hydrolysis  (aminofication)  of  proteins  by  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  we  could  predict  from  a  priori  considerations  that  this 
reaction  would  progress  rapicUy  under  the  strenuous  condition 
of  the  permanganate  method.  We  could  not  necessarily, 
however,  expect  it  to  go  to  completion  as  the  total  time 
required  for  the  complete  hydrolysis  of  protein  material  is 
several  hours,  while  in  the  permanganate  procedure  the  re- 
action is  stopped  at  the  end  of  90  min.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
incomplete  reaction.  But  this  incomplete  reaction  is  the 
phase  that  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  final  results 
obtained,  since,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the  amino  acids 
resulting  from  it  are  quite  completely  ammonified.  This 
introduces  into  the  method  an  element  of  uncertainty  which 
largely  determines  its  value.  If  the  extent  to  which  hydroly- 
sis proceeds  approximates  the  extent  of  formation  of  available 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  the  results  obtained  are  indicative  of 
the  worth  of  the  material.  The  further  they  deviate  from 
this  the  more  inaccurate  they  become. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  added  factor  of  uncertainty  in 
the  incomplete  ammonification  of  the  other  nitrogen  radicals 
indicated  above.  This,  however,  is  relatively  unimportant, 
since  the  a-amino  nitrogen  comprises  in  the  neighborhood 
of  70  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  most  protein  hydroly- 
sates. 

Were  the  action  of  permanganate  strictly  comparable 
to  that  of  nitrous  acid  we  should  expect,  upon  complete 
hydrolysis,  the  ammonification  by  the  permanganate  of  all 
of  the  monoamino  nitrogen,  one-half  of  the  lysine  nitrogen, 
one-third  of  the  histidine  nitrogen,  one-fourth  of  the  arginine 
nitrogen,  and  an  uncertain  fraction  of  the  amide  nitrogen. 
Kutcher's  results,  as  well  as  our  own,  show  that  a  secondary 
reaction  ammonifies  an  additional  atom  of  nitrogen  from 
arginine  and,  with  a  reagent  such  as  the  permanganate 
solution  used,  such  secondary  reactions  undoubtedly  take 
place  with  other  compounds  as  well.  This  makes  possible 
only  a  general  analogy  between  the  effects  of  the  permanga- 
nate solution  and  a  reagent  like  nitrous  acid  which  is  fairly 
specific  in  its  action.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  a  simi- 
larity does  exist  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  i 
which  were  investigated  with  this  point  in  view. 

Action  or  Alkaline  Permanganate  on 
Samples  were  digested  with  alkaline  permanganate  so- 
lution according  to  the  official  method,  assuming  all  of  the 
nitrogen  to  be  insoluble.  That  portion  ammonified  was 
classed  as  active  insoluble.  Other  samples  were  hydrolyaed 
with  acid  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  monoamino,  basic 
or  diamino  and  acid  amide  nitrogen  determined.  The  basic 
amino  fraction  consists  of  one-fourth  of  the  arginine,  one-half 
of  the  lysine,  and  one-third  of  the  histidine  nitrogen.  The 


sum  of  both  the  amino  and  acid  amide  fractions  is  given 
in  the  last  column  of  Table  III  for  comparison  with  the 
active  insoluble  nitrogen.  The  figures  show  that  except 
in  the  case  of  gelatin  the  permanganate  digestion  causes 
the  ammonification  of  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  greater  than 
that  represented  by  the  total  amino  but  less  than  that 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amino  and  acid  amide  fractions. 


Tabu  HI— 

P««  cbht  o»  Tor ai.  NmooitN  or 

VAMOUI  Fo 

Active 

Total 

Insoluble 

Amldo 

Amino 

Amino 

i  Nitrogen 

Nitrogen  Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Cutd 

18.83 

73.25 

10.82 

69.00 

70.82 

Ens  albumin 

12.64 

63  .15 

8.65 

,M)  26 

67.91 

Chi  tin 

13  60 

70.30 

21.48 

67.52 

79.00 

CrUtia 

15.15 

(12.00 

1.48 

59.18 

60.66 

Fibria 

14.76 

73.15 

8.52 

M  53 

7R  05 

Albumin  from  blood  11  81 

71.20 

7.54 

60.81 

74  35 

Action  or  Alkaline  Pekmanoanate  on  Commercial 
Nitrogenous  Materials 

It  remained  now  to  test  out  the  above  results  with  com- 
mercial materials.  The  total  amide,  mono-,  and  diamino 
acid  nitrogen  were  determined  after  hydrolysis  with  acid, 
and  the  usual  procedures  were  carried  out  in  the  estimation 
of  available  nitrogen  by  the  alkaline  permanganate  method. 

Tails  IV— Pita  c»nt  or  Tor  ai. 

V, 


Peat  (dried) 
Peat  (wet) 
Pulverized  ■tieep 

manure 
Hay  and  silage 
Fruit  aad  vegetable 
Bom  meal 
Animal  tankage 
Pure  bone  meal 
Cm  tor  bean  pomace 
Cottonieed  meal 
Kazoo  brand 
Mixed  throtrM 


■ftp 

NOi)  + 
Total  Active 
Nitrogen  Inaotuble 
2.76  40.21 


3.49 


Amide  + 
Amide      Amino  Amino 
Nitrogen  Nitrogen  Nitrogen 

8:58   SiS  S:S 


2.34  28.20 

3.10  16.71 

3.74  43.65 

2.48  46.43 

4.40  66.94 

3.12  62.81 

4.78  48.96 

6.73  60.61 

2.32  SB  SI 

ire  0.88  4122 

3.05  67.21 

Glue  hour                   R.40  64  55 

neeiacrap.                8.72  74.54 

Aoimal.uuk.age.  II     4.62  60.30 

14.07  70.85 

14.01  71.31 


14  53 

6.13 
6.00 
4.84 
7.95 
8.01 
11  09 
10.33 
6.17 
4.76 
6.24 

IS 

,',  84 

S:S 


41.  8S 
42.22 
49  20 
49.20 

54  31 
55.76 

55  85 
58  09 
58.18 
60.32 
60  OS 
66.77 
68  11 
69.26 


56.41 
48.33 
54  29 
54 . 04 

62  26 

63  77 
66.94 
68.42 
63  35 

«-s 

72  66 
74.07 
75.10 
76  52 
SI.  71* 


Of  the  fractions  obtained  by  the  permanganate  method 
the  water-soluble  fraction  should  consist  of  the  ammonia 
and  nitrate  nitrogen,  together  with  such  soluble  organic 
compounds  as  may  be  present,  such  as  free  amino  acids, 


;3  /*  1?  if  n  it 

acid  amides,  urea,  etc.  The  active  insoluble  portion  should 
include  that  portion  of  the  protein  material  which  is  hydro- 
lysed  and  ammonified  in  the  course  of  the  digestion.  From 
the  results  with  individual  proteins  and  simpler  compounds 
we  should  expect  that  the  sum  of  the  active  insoluble  and 
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water-soluble  portions  minus  the  nitrate  and  ammonia 
nitrogen  would  show  the  same  relation  to  the  amino  and 
amide  fractions  as  did  the  active  insoluble  portions  of  pure 
proteins.  Table  IV  gives  these  figures,  which  are  shown 
graphically  in  the  figure,  the  values  being  plotted  in  order 
of  ascending  values  of  the  amino  nitrogen.  The  similarity 
in  trend  is  very  apparent.  It  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected 
that  the  results  would  agree  since,  for  reasons  already  pointed 
out,  the  active  insoluble  portion  includes  only  part  of  the 
amino  nitrogen  and  a  variable  fraction  of  the  acid  amide 
nitrogen. 

Evidently  the  results  with  these  materials  do  not  show 
the  same  consistency  as  did  those  with  pure  proteins  and 
the  simpler  compounds.  In  50  per  cent  of  the  cases,  hy- 
drolysis was  apparently  incomplete,  assuming  that  all  amino 
nitrogen  liberated  during  acid  digestion  is  capable  of  being 
ammonified  in  the  permanganate  digestion.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  ammonia  produced  in  the  process  was 
not  equal  in  amount  to  the  total  amino  nitrogen.  In  the 
other  cases  results  analogous  to  those  with  proteins  were 
obtained,  i.  e.,  apparently  all  of  the  amino  and  part  of  the 
amide  nitrogen  was  ammonified.  These  results  are,  never- 
theless, in  harmony  with  the  considerations  stated  above, 
it  having  been  pointed  out  that  the  reaction  is  still  incom- 
plete at  the  end  of  the  digestion  period  in  the  permanganate 
method. 

Discussion  and  Slmmart 

In  the  light  of  the  discussion  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  jMiper, 
together  with  the  experimental  data,  certain  general  state- 
ments regarding  the  availability  of  organic  nitrogenous 
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compounds  seem  justified.  It  is,  of  course,  conceded  that 
inorganic  compounds  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  constitute 
a  class  of  immediately  available  material.  Assuming  that 
the  ammonifying,  as  distinguished  from  the  aminofying 
or  hydrolyzing,  power  of  the  alkaline  permanganate  solution 
is  comparable  to  the  action  of  soil  agents,  we  may  add  to 
the  nitrogen  of  the  above  members  of  the  available  class 
of  compounds  all  amino  nitrogen  present  in  the  form  of  a- 
amino  acids  and  a  portion  of  that  nitrogen  present  as  acid 
amides. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  compounds  which  we  have 
called  the  potentially  available  class.  It  includes  such  sub- 
stances as  may  be  converted  into  members  of  the  former 
class,  and  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  amides,  the  pep- 
tides, which  can  be  hydrolyzed  to  amino  acids,  and  primary 
and  secondary  amines.  The  peptides  probably  form  the 
great  bulk  of  this  class  so  far  as  ordinary  fertilizer  materials 
are  concerned.  This  class  is  the  uncertain  quantity  in 
evaluating  any  material  from  the  fertilizer  standpoint. 
In  some  cases  transformation  into  the  available  class  is  so 
easy  and  complete  that  there  can  be  no  practical  distinction 
between  the  two.  In  other  cases  this  process  is  so  slow  that 
the  other  extreme,  i.  e.,  the  unavailable  class,  is  approached. 
Fundamentally,  the  problem  of  devising  a  method  for  the 
determination  of  the  availability  of  organic  nitrogen  com- 
pounds is  the  invention  of  one  which  will  properly  estimate 
the  rate  of  aminofication  of  the  members  of  this  class.  Up 
to  the  present  the  permanganate  methods  have  proved  the 
most  satisfactory.  They  are  being  studied  further  in  the 
light  of  the  work  reported  in  this  paper  and  the  results  will 
be  published  in  the  near  future. 
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The  Chemical  Constitution  of  Soda  and  Sulfate  Pulps  from  Coniferous 

Woods  and  Their  Bleaching  Qualities1 

By  Sidney  D.  Wells 

V.  S.  Osfanymknt  ur  AoHiti lti'he,  KonssT  Sutvica,  Fobkmt  Pnoufcm  I.ahukaTuky.  Mauisoh,  Wisconsin 


In  looking  for  a  solution  for  the  periodical  shortage  of 
raw  materials  for  paper  manufacturing,  the  investigator  soon 
realizes  the  existence  of  the  large  and  widespread  supplies  of 
wood  too  resinous  for  use  in  the  sulfite  process,  and  too  resin 
ous,  dark  colored,  or  hard  for  the  manufacture  of  satisfactory 
mechanical  pulp.  Of  all  our  standing  timber  only  3  per  cent, 
existing  in  the  Lake  and  Northeastern  states,  is  available 
for  use  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  manufacture  of  over  70 
per  cent  of  our  wood  pulp  production.  In  the  same  areas 
and  in  the  southern  states  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
important  publishing  centers,  occur  stands  of  various  species 
of  pine,  tamarack,  and  other  coniferous  woods  amounting 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  stand  in  the  United  States.  They 
possess  a  very  satisfactory  fiber,  but  can  be  economically 
pulped  only  by  alkaline  processes,  such  as  the  soda  or  sulfate, 
by  which  the  resinous  matter  is  readily  rendered  soluble. 
Unfortunately,  soda  or  sulfate  pulps  from  coniferous  woods 
are  difficult  to  bleach  to  a  satisfactory  degree  of  white,  and 
only  relatively  small  amounts  are  produced  for  special  pur- 
poses. Even  spruce,  which  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  the 
manufacture  of  bleached  pulps  by  the  sulfite  process,  yields 
a  soda  or  sulfate  pulp  about  as  difficult  to  bleach  as  longleaf 
pine  or  tamarack.  Many  investigators  have  attributed  this 
to  the  presence  of  impurities  such  as  lignin,  but  the  writer 
has  long  felt  that  it  is  due  to  coloring  matter  present  in  the 
wood  or  produced  during  digestion,  which  is  very'small  in 
amount  but  of  high  tinctorial  power.   In  fact,  it  has  been 

'  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Cellutow  Cheoil»try  at  the  fltil  Meeting 
of  U»  American  Chemical  Society.  Rochester.  N  Y  .  April  20  to  29.  1021. 


felt  that  sulfate  pulps  from  the  pines,  spruces,  and  firs  (even 
though  cooked  for  strength  and  dark  brown  in  color)  more 
nearly  approach  cotton  cellulose  in  chemical  or  physical 
characteristics  than  well-cooked  sulfite  pulps  from  the  same 
wood.  Studies  were  therefore  undertaken  to  ascertain 
the  chemical  characteristics  of  typical  soda  and  sulfate  pulps 
from  w^iite  spruce  which  were  cooked  under  carefully  regu- 
lated and  known  conditions,  and  also  of  portions  of  the  same 
pulps  bleached  to  various  degrees. 

Preparation  of  Pulps 

The  pulps  were  cooked  in  the  Bemicommercial  tumbling 
digester  in  use  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  which  has 
a  capacity  of  100  lbe.  of  dry  pine  chips,  or  a  production  of 
from  40  to  50  lbs.  of  bone-dry  pulp  per  charge.'  In  Table  I 
are  presented  the  cooking  conditions  and  yields  of  pulp 
obtained. 

The  bleached  pulps  were  prepared  from  the  unbleached 
pulp  described  above  by  bleaching  with  definite  amounts  of 
bleaching  powder  solution  at  100°  F.  in  glass  vessels  provided 
with  mechanical  stirrers.  The  bleaching  operation  in  each 
case  was  continued  until  just  a  trace  of  active  chlorine  re- 
mained, as  shown  by  starch  iodide  indicator.  The  pulps 
were  then  washed  free  from  bleach  residues,  pressed,  and 
allowed  to  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  70°  F.  They  were 
then  stored  in  airtight  fruit  jars  until  needed.    The  amounts 

•  Kre«.  Well,  and  Edwarde..  "The  Equipment  and  Operation  of  an 
Experimental  Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratory."  Pcptr.  M,  No  IS  (1»1»).  11; 
Pulp  P,p«  U.t  Can  .  U.  No  28.  488. 
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Cook 

No.  Kind 

2  Well-cooked  soda  pulp  

3  Ordinarily  cooked  soda  pulp  

4  Well-cooked  sulfate  pulp  

5  Ordinarily  cooked  sulfate  pulp. 


Tabl*  I 


-Cooking.  LiQf"«  — —  

oncentration     Chemicals  per  100 
100  Lbi.    NaOH     Ni^      Lbs   Dry  Chips 
Dry  Chip   Crams    Gram*    NaOH  Na,S 
Cal.    per  Liter  per  Liter    Lbs.  Lbs 

31.2       118.0    30, « 

26.8         98.5    220 

32  fl  85.4  22.0  23.2  6.0 
34.8  55.1  13.6  16.0  4.0 
•  ol 


Cot. kim.  CiiNMTiiiMa— 


Maximum     Time  Maximum 

Time  at  Steam 

Reaching  Nfuimum  Pressure 
Pressure    Prewure    Lbs.  per 
lira.        Hrs.         So.  In 
1.75        7.00  100 
4.00        3.50  100 
1. 50        3.50  100 
2.25         3.50  97 
failed  to  improve  the  color. 


NaOH 
in 

Liquor 
at  P.nd 
of  Cook 
Lbs 

8.8 
3.7 
10.0 
3  0 


Yield 

of 
Drv 
Pulp 

per 
Cook 

Per 
cent 
33.8 
42.8 
39.0 
48.2 


H 


P 


],  T 


N'ecc  i.iarv 
to  Bleach 
to  Standard 
White 
23 
rtfi 
18 
■M 


of  bleaching  powder  (35  per  cent  available  chlorine)  used  in 

producing  each  of  the  bleached  pulps  and  t  he  yields  of  bleached 

pulp  obtained  are  given  in  Tabic  II. 

Tabuk  n 
. —  Sooa  Pvir  * 


Bleaching 

Yield 

Powder 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

0 
7 

S:S 

15 

32.8 

fl 

42.8 

12 

41.9 

20 

40.7 

Cook 
No. 


Illeachine 
Powder 
Per  cent 

0 

8 
15 

0 
in 


Yield 
Per  cent 
39  0 

38.7 
39  2 

i-  -' 

47  .1 
4<i  2 


The  figures  for  bleaching  powder  are  based  on  the  bone- 
dry  weight  of  the  unbleached  pulps,  while  the  figures  for 
yields  are  based  on  the  bone-dry  weight  of  the  original  wood 


Chemical  Tests 
Comprehensive  chemical  studies  were  made  on  each  of 
the  pulps  indicated  above  by  Messrs.  D.  E.  Cable,  M.  W. 
Bray,  and  J.  A.  Staidl,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  S.  A. 
Mahood.  The  chemical  constants  determined  were  those 
employed  by  Schorger'  in  the  analysis  of  certain  American 
woods,  together  with  certain  additional  tests  such  as  lignin 
and  a-,  ■y-oelluloee  of  the  chlorinated  residue.  Their  value 
is  dependent  on  operating  under  closely  regulated  conditions, 
and  a  complete  description  of  the  methods  used  and  directions 
for  operating  will  be  given  in  an  article  by  Messrs.  Bray  and 
Staidl  entitled  "Methods  of  Analysis  of  Wood  Pulps  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory." 

In  Table  III  are  given  the  results  of  the  determinations 
of  moisture,  ash,  cold-water-soluble,  hot- water-soluble, 
alkali-soluble,  acetic  acid  by  hydrolysis,  and 

Tail*  III 
(Values  given  in  per  cent) 


I 


o 
■ 

15 


3-S  * 


0 
12 


0 
l. 
15 

0 
10 


5 

3 

3  48 
4.94 

6.66 

3.91 

3.64 
5.74 
5.49 

4.89 
6  04 

5.97 


0.90 
0.91 
1.22 

1.12 

0  92 
0.90 

1.01 
0.83 
1.21 

1  10 

1.27 
1.40 


11 

1.27 
0  51 
0  45 

0.71 
0.58 
1.27 

1.23 
0.00 
0.00 

1.25 
0.69 
1.23 


H 

0.62 
0.08 
0.18 

0.26 

0.82 
0.00 
0.00 

0.40 

0.00 
0  91 


ir. 


a- « 

<  'A 

2.46 

3.40 
9.81 

2  81 
4.93 
6.92 

2.18 
2.28 
8.61 

2.62 
3.61 
14,02 


•C-2 
<  * 

•Si 

<£ 

0.06 
O.Ofl 
0.04 

0  07 
0 
0. 

0.06 
0.03 
0.04 


« 

I 

2 

0.41 

0.62 
0.76 


I  S3 


0  63 
0.89 
0.93 


0.10>  1.65 
0.04  1.42 
0.04  1.10 


White  spruce  wood 
>  1 


0.2     2.3      3  8       8.8      1.6  1.3 


The  results  of  ash  determinations  indicate,  as  would  be 
expected,  that  most  of  the  ash  in  the  wood  is  retained  by  the 
pulp,  in  addition  to  certain  amounts  of  ash  from  the  cooking 
liquor,  bleach  liquor,  and  water  retained  through  unavoidable 
irregularities  in  washing. 

The  resulta  of  both  cold-  and  hotrwater-aoluble  determina- 


indicate  soluble  impurities  in  negligible 
■  This  Journal..  •  (1917),  556. 


due 


to  slight  differences  in  washing  the  pulps  during  the  manu- 
facturing operation. 

The  solubility  of  the  unbleached  pulps  in  1  per  cent  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  are  very  low.  which  would  be  expected 
upon  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  pulping  operation  is 
an  alkaline  digestion.  The  bleaching  operation,  however, 
renders  considerable  amounts  of  the  pulps  soluble  in  alkali. 
The  amount  of  alkali-soluble  constituents  formed  increases 
very  slowly  with  small  amounts  of  bleach,  but.  after  6  per  cent 
of  bleach  is  passed  with  well-cooked  pulps  and  12  per  cent 
with  kraft  pulps,  the  increase  in  solubility  is  very  rapid,  in- 
dicating that  this  test  would  be  useful  to  detect  the  occurrence 
of  over-bleaching  The  presence  of  alkali-soluble  constituents 
long  before  satisfactory  color  is  obtained  indicates  that  the 
cellulose  material  is  being  degraded  as  well  as  the  coloring 
matter,  and  suggests  the  desirability  of  improved  methods 
of  bleaching. 

The  extremely  small  amount  of  acetic  acid  by  hydrolysis 
indicates  the  removal  during  digestion  of  a  large  proportion 
of  what  acetyl  groups  occur  in  spruce. 

The  ether  extract,  consisting  of  the  waxes,  fats,  resins,  etc., 
is  extremely  low  in  all  the  pulps  except  those  from  Cook  5. 
In  Cooks  2,  3,  and  4  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  form 
ether-soluble  constituents  to  a  slight  extent  by  bleaching. 
The  differences,  however,  are  6inall,  and  to  a  large  degree 
may  have  been  introduced  in  shredding  the  pulp  in  a  mechan- 
ical shredder.  In  Cook  5  the  relatively  high  results  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  difficulty  of  washing  what  would  be  termed 
a  semi-cooked  pulp  has  resulted  in  insufficient  washing. 
The  results  of  the  remaining  determinations  are  given  as 


Pentosan,    methylpentosan,  furfuroids, 
cellulose,  and  lignin.    (Table  IV.) 

a-,  0-,  and  •> -cellulose,  pentosan,  methylpentosan,  and  fur- 
furoids in  the  chlorinated  residue  reported  as  cellulose. 
(Table  V.) 

Table  IV 
(Values  given  in  per  cent) 


z| 

fl 

J 

68 

■si 

j 
a 

a° 

V 

U 

3 

0.47 

96.20 

2.11 

0.26 

97.16 

2.0ft 

0.29 

97.05 

2.22 

0.89 

93  17 

4  03 

0.57 

•M  26 

5.S6 

0.32 

94.77 

4.65 

9f>  ir 

1.8S 

o!m 

Ho  .A 

3.43 

0.18 

95.40 

2.64 

0.68 

Bi.;,« 

3.39 

0.26 

94. 00 

6.68 

0.25 

94.56 

4  04 

S.3 

68.6 

28.3 

The  pentosan  content  as  indicated  by  the  pentosan,  methyl- 
pentosan, and  furfural  determinations  is  reduced  by  alkaline 
digestion.  The  soda  pulps  are  lower  in  pentosan  than  the 
Bulfate,  but  when  the  yields  of  pulp  are  considered  the  sulfate 
with  the  same  reduction  of  yield,  produces  a  pulp 
Blca  ching  does  not  reduce  the  value 
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T*«u«  V 
(Values  given  In  per  cent) 


3 

7. 

M 

i 
■J 

I 
I 

5 


Soda 


in 
?^ 

/-.  V  >  c 

0 

7 
IS 

0 
12 
20 

I) 

15 
0 

10 

25 


In  Crllulo*e  — — . 

Alpha 

Beta 

Gamma 

80.30 

13.27 

6.43 

55  »:< 

34.22 

0.85 

51.50 

37.80 

10.70 

85.(1(1 

7.B1 

6.53 

60.57 

34.10 

6.24 

53.01 

35.07 

11.02 

81.80 

10.31 

8.07 

72  20 

18.72 

0.08 

62.93 

26.00 

10.15 

M.20 

A. 31 

0.40 

64.70 

W 

11.32 

56.67 

31.55 

11  58 

63.6 

10.4 

26.1 

i 

I 


I 

8:S 

3.41 
7.31 
7.45 
6  80 
5.81 
6.05 
6.20 
«  M 
8  30 
8  48 


1.54 
1.88 
1.02 
1.52 
1.33 
1.50 
1.62 
1.01 
0.07 
1.29 
1.70 
1.46 


2.33 
2.71 
2.48 
4.59 
4.63 
4.32 
3.85 
4.28 
3.84 
6.10 
5.26 
6.27 


given  by  these  testa,  but  since  oxycellulosc'  also  yields  furfural 
the  indications  of  these  testa  for  bleached  pulps  are  not  so 
illuminating. 

The  methoxy  content  of  both  soda  and  sulfate  pulps  are 
very  low  and  indicate  the  absence  of  lignin.  Sulfate  pulps 
are  much  purer  than  soda  pulps  in  this  respect,  and  even 
Cook  5.  which  would  be  regarded  aa  only  semi-cellulose  by 
European  authorities,  is  remarkably  low.  Bleaching  reduces 
the  amount  of  methoxy  groups  still  more. 

The  yields  of  cellulose  by  the  chlorination  method  of  Cross 
and  Bevan  are  of  particular  interest  because  the  paper  maker 
is  interested  in  a  white  fibrous  product  of  certain  physical 
properties  and  resistant  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  or 
light.  Whether  the  fiber  has  the  same  constitution  as  cotton 
cellulose  does  not  concern  him.  The  residues  obtained  from 
the  chlorination  method  meet  his  requirements,  and  if  the 
laboratory  procedure  could  be  extended  to  commercial  opera- 
tion without  undue  cost  it  undoubtedly  would  be  used. 
The  results  of  this  determination  indicate  that  both  soda  and 
sulfate  pulps  are  capable  of  giving  very  high  yields  of  bleached 
fiber  of  most  satisfactory  white.  The  sulfate  pulps  give  much 
higher  yields,  however,  when  the  original  weights  of  wood 
are  considered.  The  lignin  determinations  also  indicate 
that  sulfate  pulps  are  much  superior  to  soda  pulps  when  the 
weight  of  wood  used  is  considered  The  fact  that  mild 
bleaching  increases  the  lignin  determinations  while  further 
bleaching  reduces  them  is  interesting,  and  indicates  that 
addition  products  are  probably  first  formed  and  are  later 
removed,  and  suggests  the  feasibility  in  commercial  operation 
of  removing  them  before  the  bleaching  operation  is  continued. 
The  <*-,  and  7-cellulose  determinations  on  the  residue 
from  the  cellulose  determination  indicate  that  the  a- or  most 
resistant  portion  of  the  residue  is  diminished,  the  more  drastic 
the  cooking  conditions  or  the  further  the  bleaching  is  carried. 
The  ^-portion  is  increased  by  increased  digestion,  and  also 
by  bleaching.  The  7-portion  seems  to  be  reduced  by  more 
drastic  cooking  but  bleaching  tends  to  increase  it.  The 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  so-called  cr-cellulose  by  both  alka- 
line digestion  and  bleaching  made  it  appear  desirable  to  make 
similar  determinations  on  the  unbleached  pulps.  These 
were  later  made  on  all  but  Cook  4,  of  which 
The  results  for  soda  pulps  were  as  follows: 


Cook2   78.20 

Cook  3   85.25 


6 

5.46 
7.15 


1 

16.54 
7.60 


The  well-cooked  soda  pulp  is  lower  in  a-  and  0-oeUuloee 
than  the  residue  from  the  same  on  chlorination,  but  much 
higher  in  -y-cellulose,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  various 
steps  in  the  chlorination  method  probably  dissolve  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  it.   With  the  raw  soda  pulp,  Cook  3, 


The  en-determination  on  the  unbleached  pulp  of  Cook  5,  the 
raw  sulfate  cook,  was  86.50  per  cent;  considerably  higher 
than  the  same  for  the  residue  from  chlorination  and  the  high- 
est of  any  in  the  series.  Unfortunately  an  accident  prevented 
the  determination  of  the  jS-  and  r-constituents.  The  data, 
aa  far  as  they  go,  indicate  the  greater  effectiveness  of  the 
sulfate  process  in  isolating  the  resistant  fibrous  constituents 
of  wood  with  the  least  loss  of  material. 

The  pentosan,  methyl  pentosan,  and  furfural  determinations 
on  the  residue  from  chlorination  indicate  that  the  chemical 
operations  through  which  the  pulp  has  passed  in  this  method 
has  reduced  the  constituents  represented  above  but  little,  if 
at  all.  It  is,  however,  further  evident  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  manufacture  of  bleached  pulp,  the  presence  of 
these  constituents  may  be  ignored. 

The  study  of  the  chemical  data  makes  it  appear  evident 
that  there  is  not  any  substance  in  considerable  quantity 
that  causes  the  color  or  difficulty  in  bleaching  soda  or  sulfate 
pulps.  A  comparison  of  the  bleachability  and  yields  of  the 
pulps  under  discussion  will  further  emphasize  the  point. 


Yield  Chlorin- 
ated  Residue 

Bleach 

Unbleached 

Yield 

Required 

Pulp 

Bleached  1 

Procew 

Cook  Xo. 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Soda 

33  8 

23 

32.5 

32.0 

Soda 

3 

42.8 

60 

39.8 

40.0 

Sulfate 

-1 

30.0 

18 

37.5 

30  0 

48.2 

50 

45.6 

44.5 

Analr*lf."  p.  452. 


In  the  case  of  Cook  5  a  yield  of  44 . 5  per  cent  of  bleached 
pulp  was  possible,  using  50  per  cent  of  bleaching  powder. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  pulp  that  could  be  bleached  with  18  per 
cent  of  bleaching  powder  a  reduction  of  yield  to  39  per  cent 
was  necessary.  The  residue  obtained  by  chlorination  was 
45.6  per  cent  in  the  former  case,  against  37.5  per  cent  in  the 
latter.  It  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  produce  a  pulp  that 
could  be  bleached  with  reasonable  amounts  of  bleaching 
powder,  8 . 1  per  cent  of  white,  fibrous  cellulose  material  has 
been  destroyed,  or  over  21  per  cent  of  the  pulp  obtained. 

The  work  clearly  indicates  that  the  problem  of  using  sulfate 
or  soda  pulps  for  the  better  grades  of  light  colored  papers 
lies  in  the  bleaching  rather  than  in  the  cooking  ojicration. 
The  use  of  caustic  soda  alone  in  digestion  is  also  shown  to  be 
much  more  inefficient  in  resolving  wood  to  bleachable  pulp 
than  the  use  of  caustic  soda  with  the  addition  of  some  re- 
ducing compound,  such  as  sodium  sulfide.  The  chemical 
data  furthermore  emphasize  the  desirability  of  carrying 
on  the  cooking  operation  as  mildly  as  possible  and  leaving  as 
much  for  the  bleaching  operation  as  can  be  accomplished 
without  degrading  the  cellulose. 

The  amount  of  material  that  must  be  removed  is  extremely 
small  and  is  clearly  of  the  nature  of  a  dye.  The  procedure 
used  in  making  analytical  determinations  of  cellulose 
be  ideal  but  unfortunately  cannot  be  considered  on  a 
mercial  scale.  Combinations  of  oxidation  and  reduction 
with  washing  between  steps,  have  been  tried  with  promising 
results.  An  account  recently  published1  of  some  work  done 
on  loblolly  pine  and  red  gum  describes  how  the  bleach  con- 
sumption of  sulfate  pulps  obtained  with  a  yield  of  from  40 
to  42  per  cent  was  reduced  from  30  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
with  whiter  pulp,  by  dividing  the  bleaching  operation  into 
two  steps  and  washing  between  each  step.  Yields  of  45  per 
cent  have  since  been  bleached  with  18  per  cent  of  bleaching 
powder,  using  the  same  methods.  These  results  give  addi- 
tional evidence  to  the  value  of  modifying  the  bleaching  oper- 
ation and  it  is  believed  that  further  work  now  in  progress  will 
make  possible  higher  yields  with  satisfactory  quality. 

I  Book  Paper  from  Southern  Pinci  and  Gums,"  Paper,  ST,  No  11 
(I02O);  Paptr  Trodt  J..  Tl.  No  22,  34;  Soulkrrn  Lumbtrmen.  M,  No.  1318. 
47;  Pafrrlnd  ,  I,  1527 
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Conclusions 

The  chemical  characteristics  of  soda  and  sulfate  pulps 
indicate  that  they  are  a  very  pure  form  of  wood  cellulose  and 
capable  of  high  yields  of  white  fibrous  and  resistant  material. 

The  sulfate  process  is  much  more  efficient  than  the  soda 
process  in  yielding  a  bleachable  pulp  from  coniferous  wood. 

The  coloring  matter  in  pulps  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dye  and 
can  be  removed  without  materially  reducing  yields.  Most 
of  the  action  in  cooking  to  reduce  bleach  consumption  is  to 
dissolve  and  degrade  the  cellulose. 


Modifications  in  bleaching  methods  give  | 
results  than  modifying  cooking  methods. 

Modifications  in  which  the  bleaching  operation  was  divided 
into  two  steps,  with  washing  between  steps,  cut  the  bleach 
requirement  in  two. 

Pulps  of  better  quality,  both  from  physical  and  chemical 
considerations,  are  obtained  by  cooking  the  wood  as  little 
as  possible  in  isolating  the  fibers  and  by  accomplishing  as 
much  of  the  burden  of  purification  as  possible  in  the  bleaching 
and  washing  operations. 


The  Determination  of  Vanadium  and  Chromium  in  Ferrovanadium  by 

Electrometric  Titration* 

By  G.  L.  Kelley,  J.  A.  Wiley,  R.  T.  Bonn  and  W.  C.  Wright 

MinVAL*  STMJ.  &  0«dnanc«  Co.,  NlCSTOWM  FT.AWT,  Pull.  AOttLr  III  A .  PKNHSTLVANiA 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  a  method  for  the 
determination  of  vanadium  in  ferrovanadium  not  subject 
to  interference  by  chromium,  which  is  so  often  present.  Kel- 
ley and  Conant*  described  the  electrometric  titration  of 
vanadium  following  oxidation  with  ammonium  pcreulfate 
and  silver  nitrate,  but  the  method  did  not  provide  against 
the  possible  presence  of  chromium.  Kelley  and  the  collab- 
orators' above  named  described  a  method  for  the  selective 
oxidation  of  vanadium  in  steel  in  the  presence  of  chromium, 
using  nitric  acid  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, we  were  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  application 
of  our  procedure  to  the  determination  of  vanadium  in  ferro- 
vanadium. Since  then  its  application  to  the  analysis  of 
this  alloy  has  been  studied. 

Preliminary  Experimental  Work 

DETERMINATION  OP  VANADIUM  IN  AMMONIUM  VANADATE— 

A  large  volume  of  solution  was  prepared  from  ammonium 
vanadate  described  by  the  maker  as  C.  P.  This  was  analyzed 
by  two  methods.  In  the  first,  the  vanadium  was  determined 
by  titrating  the  solution  with  ferrous  sulfate  and  dichromate, 
taking  as  the  end-point  the  point  of  greatest  change  in  the 
oxidation-reduction  potential.  The  potassium  dichromate 
solution  was  made  from  a  C.  P.  salt  which  had  been  re- 
crystallized  and  fused.  It  was  also  compared  through  the 
ferrous  sulfate  with  permanganate  which  had  been  standard- 
ised against  sodium  oxalate.  The  average  difference  be- 
tween these  standardizations  was  less  than  one  part  in  one 
thousand.  In  the  second  method,  100  cc.  of  the  ammonium 
vanadate  solution  were  placed  in  a  flask,  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  water  and  5  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.58),  and 
treated  with  sulfur  dioxide  for  20  min.  at  the  boiling  temper- 
ature. The  excess  of  sulfur  dioxide  was  removed  by  passing 
purified  carbon  dioxide  through  the  still  boiling  solution  for 
an  additional  20  min.  Two  hundred  cc.  of  a  boiling  water 
solution  containing  50  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.58)  were 
next  added,  and  the  mixture  was  titrated  hot  with  0.05  N 
permanganate  using  the  potentiometric  end-point.  Eight 
determinations  by  the  first  method  gave  0.1273  and  0.1274 
g.  of  vanadium  in  100  cc.  of  solution,  the  average  result 
being  nearer  0.1273.  The  solutions  titrated  with  perman- 
ganate after  sulfur  dioxide  reduction  did  not  agree  so  well. 
The  results  ranged  from  0.1269  to  0.1275,  averaging  0.1272. 

The  condition  most  favorable  to  titration  with  ferrous 
sulfate  is  an  acid  concentration  of  about  50  cc.  of  sulfuric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.58)  in  a  volume  of  350  co.  at  a  temperature 
of  5°  C.  Under  these  circumstances  the  change  in  potential 
for  0.05  cc.  of  the  ferrous  sulfate  solution  (23  g.  ferrous  am- 
monium sulfate  in  one  liter)  is  about  50  mv.  at  the  end-point. 

»R««r»ed  April  13.  1831. 

«  J.  Am,  Cktm.  5«..  SS  (1818).  340. 
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When  the  vanadyl  sulfate  is  titrated  at  80°  C.  with 
ganate  in  a  similar  acid  concentration,  the  change  of  poten- 
tial is  about  60  mv.  Under  these  conditions  the  color  of 
permanganate  is  not  visible  until  about  0.20  to  0.25  cc.  more 
of  the  permanganate  solution  has  been  added.  The  poorer 
quality  of  the  work  done  with  permanganate  may  be  due  to 
the  incompleteness  of  the  reaction  between  the  permanganic- 
acid  and  vanadyl  sulfate,  and  the  results  are,  doubtless,, 
affected  by  the  exposure  of  the  hot  solution  to  air  during; 
titration. 

nitric  acid  oxidation — The  solution  of  vanadyl  sulfate, 
standardized  as  above,  was  used  to  check  further  the  degree 
of  oxidation  effected  upon  vanadyl  salts  by  nitric  acid.  In 
our  earlier  paper  on  the  selective  oxidation  of  vanadyl  salts 
by  nitric  acid  in  the  presence  of  chromic  salts,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  vanadium  be  considered  approximately  00 
per  cent  oxidized.  Our  more  recent  work  leads  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  degree  of  oxidation  is  more  nearly  09.5  per  cent. 
With  the  object  of  simulating  conditions  which  would  obtain 
if  the  work  were  done  upon  ferrovanadium,  solutions  were 
prepared  containing  0.3  g.  of  pure  iron,  0.1273  g.  of  vanadium 
as  ammonium  vanadate,  25  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.58), 
40  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.40),  and  water  enough  to  make 
the  total  volume  200  cc.  The  iron  was  first  dissolved  in  the 
sulfuric  acid  and  water  in  the  presence  of  the  ammonium 
vanadate,  thus  reducing  the  latter  to  vanadyl  sulfate.  The 
mixture  was  boiled  for  1  hr,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  volume 
was  100  cc.  at  the  end  of  the  period.  It  was  then  cooled  to 
5°  C.  and  titrated  electrometrically  with  ferrous  sulfate  and 
potassium  dichromate.  Out  of  twenty-four  determinations 
made,  the  value  found  for  percentage  oxidation  was  99.3 
in  four  cases,  90.5  in  eleven,  09.6  in  six,  and  09.7  in  three. 

The  average  was  09.5  per  cent  oxidation,  with  a  maximum 
variation  of  0.2  per  cent  above  and  below. 

We  have  previously  shown1  that  chromium  is  not  oxidized 
under  these  conditions. 

We  have  made  a  further  investigation  of  the  effect  of  con- 
ditions upon  the  oxidation  of  vanadium  by  nitric  acid,  but 
inasmuch  as  our  results  were  largely  negative,  they  need  not 
be  described  in  detail.  Oxidations  conducted  in  flasks  at 
the  boiling  temperature,  with  air  passed  through  for  6hrs., 
did  not  show  consistently  higher  oxidation  than,  solutions 
boiled  1  hr.  in  beakers  covered  with  watch  glasses.  When 
air  was  excluded,  the  results  were  slightly  lower. 
Method  for  Determining  Chromium  and  Vanadium  in 
Ferrovanadium 

Dissolve  3  g.  of  ferrovanadium  in  75  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1.13).    When  solution  is  nearly  complete,  add  10  cc.  of 
hydrochloric  acid   (sp.  gr.  1.20).   When  the  amount  of 
silicon  is  large,  it  may  be  convenient  to  add  a  few  drops  of 
*Lot.tU. 
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hydrofluoric  acid  to  bring  about  solution.  Next  add  SO  cc. 
of  sulfuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.58)  and  evaporate  until  fumes  ap- 
pear, to  remove  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  to  com- 
plete the  decomposition  of  vanadium  carbides.  The  in- 
soluble residue  after  this  treatment  is  generally  small  and 
consists  chiefly  of  aluminium  oxide.  Ordinarily  no  loss  of 
vanadium  occurs  if  it  is  disregarded,  but  it  may  be  dissolved 
in  water  after  fusion  with  sodium  peroxide.  The  alkaline 
solution  so  obtained  should  be  boiled  for  at  least  15  min. 
to  remove  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  solution  may  then  be 
acidified  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulfuric  acid  and  added  to  the 
main  filtrate.  This  solution  is  then  cooled  and  made  up  to 
a  volume  of  1000  cc.  One  hundred  cc  portions  of  this  solution, 
corresponding  to  0.3  g.,  arc  convenient  quantities  for  subse- 
quent work. 

DETERMINATION   OF    VANADIUM    AND    i  HROMIUM— To  a 

100-cc.  portion  add  25  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  -58)  and 
water  enough  to  make  the  volume  300  cc.  Heat  the  solution 
to  boiling  and  add  20  cc.  or  more  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
ammonium  persulfate  and  10  cc.  of  a  0.25  per  cent  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  Boil  the  solution  at  least  10  min.  to  oxidize 
the  vanadium  and  decompose  the  excess  of  ammonium  |>er- 
sulfate.  If  there  is  no  manganese  in  the  ferrovanadium, 
some  should  be  added,  as  the  persistence  of  the  color  of  per- 
manganic acid  is  a  good  indication  that  the  amount  of  am- 
monium persulfate  added  has  been  sufficient  to  complete 
the  oxidation  of  all  chromium  and  vanadium.  After  10 
min.  boiling,  add  5  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (1  : 3),  and  con- 
tinue the  boiling  5  or  10  min.  longer.  Tn.  this  way  the  per- 
manganic acid  is  completely  destroyed  without  reducing 
either  chromium  or  vanadium.  After  the  addition  of  a 
further  25  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  and  cooling  to  5°  C,  the  solu- 
tion may  be  titrated  electrometrically.  It  is  convenient 
to  use  for  the  titration  the  solutions  used  in  titrating  chro- 
mium in  steel.  As  described  in  the  previous  paper,  t  hose 
are  made  by  dissolving  2.828  g.  of  potassium  dichromate 
in  water  to  make  1000  cc,  and  by  dissolving  23  g.  of  ferrous 
ammonium  sulfate  and  100  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.58) 
in  enough  water  to  make  1  liter.  The  dichromatc  solution 
is  used  for  reference  and  the  ferrous  sulfate  solution  compared 
with  it  electrometrically  at  the  time  the  work  is  done. 
When  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  desired  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  carried  out  require  it,  the  dichromatc 
should  be  purified  and  fused  before  weighing.  Each  cubic 
centimeter  of  this  dichromatc  solution  is  equivalent  to  0.001 
g.  chromium  or  0.002043  g.  vanadium.  When  the  ferro- 
vanadium oxidized  as  described  above  is  titrated  with  ferrous 
sulfate  and  dichromate,  both  chromium  and  vanadium  are 
titrated.  Multiplying  by  2.9-13  and  dividing  by  3  gives  the 
apparent  percentage  of  vanadium,  which  includes  both 
vanadium  and  chromium. 

determination  of  vanadium — The  vanadium  is  de- 
termined in  a  separate  100-cc.  portion.  During  the  evap- 
oration of  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  sulfuric  acid,  a  slight 
oxidation  of  chromium  may  liavc  occurred.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  add  a  few  cc.  of  ferrous  sulfate  solution  to  reduce 
this.  After  a  few  minutes  boiling,  add  20  cc.  of  sulfuric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.58),  and  40  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.40), 
together  with  enough  water  to  make  the  volume  200  cc. 
Place  a  label  on  the  beaker  marking  the  100-cc.  level,  and 
boil  at  such  a  rate  that  the  volume  is  reduced  to  100  cc.  in 
1  hr.  Dilute  the  solution  with  ice  water  and  cool  to  5°  C. 
to  titrate.  Divide  the  titration  result  by  995  and  multiply 
by  1000.  Divide  the  product  by  3  and  multiply  by  2.943. 
This  gives  the  actual  percentage  of  vanadium. 

chromium  by  difference — By  subtracting  the  actual 
percentage  of  vanadium  from  the  percentage  representing 
both  chromium  and  vanadium  we  obtain  a  figure  corre- 


sponding to  chromium  but  expressed  in  terms  of  vanadium. 
Dividing  this  by  2.943  gives  the  percentage  of  chromium. 

The  use  of  the  factor  2.943  may  be  avoided  if  2.883  g.  of 
potassium  dichromatc  are  used  to  prepare  the  solution.  In 
this  case  each  cc.  corresponds  to  1  per  cent  of  vanadium 
when  the  sample  titrated  contains  0.3  g  of  the  ferro-alloy. 
Application  of  Method 

The  application  of  this  method  to  the  analysis  of  two 
samples  of  ferrovanadium  known  to  contain  chromium  gave 
the  following  results: 

Chromium  and  Vanadium 

—  «»  Vanadium   .  Vanadium-  

Sami^LB  I'er  cent  Average  Per  cent  Average 

A        4129.41  32.  41.34      41.32  33  05.33.13.33.09  33.09 

B        48.29.48.35  48  32  43  30.43.38.43.40      43  35 

By  calculation  from  the  averages,  Sample  A  contained 
2.80  per  cent  of  chromium,  and  Sample  B  contained  1.61 
per  cent. 

To  check  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  determining 
chromium  in  ferrovanadium,  a  procedure  which  separated 
most  of  the  vanadium  was  devised.  It  had  the  advantage 
of  permitting  work  with  a  much  larger  amount  of  chromium 
in  the  presence  of  a  greatly  diminished  percentage  of  va- 
nadium. For  this  purpose  1-g.  samples  of  ferrovanadium 
were  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.10),  and  oxi- 
dized with  nitric  acid.  The  solution  was  evaporated  to  a 
sirupy  consistency,  when  a  second  portion  of  hydrochloric 
acid  was  added  and  the  evaporation  related.  Iron  was 
extracted  from  this  with  ether,  and  the  aqueous  solution 
evaporated  with  sulfuric  acid  until  fumes  appeared.  It 
was  then  diluted  to  160  cc,  and  40  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.40)  were  added  Boiling  this  solution  under  the  prescribed 
conditions  oxidized  nearly  all  of  the  vanadium  and  no  chro- 
mium. To  the  cool  solution,  sodium  carbonate  was  added 
to  precipitate  iron  and  chromium,  along  with  some  man- 
ganese and  a  small  amount  of  vanadium.  The  precipitate 
was  washed  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  a  little  water. 
The  resulting  solution  was  made  up  to  a  volume  of  200  cc. 
after  the  addition  of  40  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (sp  gr.  1.40),  and 
25  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.58).  After  a  second  ox- 
idation of  vanadium  by  boiling,  the  chromium  was  again 
precipitated.  This  precipitate  still  contained  vanadium, 
but  only  in  a  very  small  amount.  It  could  have  been  com- 
pletely removed  by  oxidizing  the  chromium  with  ammonium 
persulfate  and  precipitating  the  vanadium  with  uranium, 
as  described  elsewhere  by  us.1  This  did  not  seem  necessary, 
and  we,  therefore,  resorted  to  the  easier  procedure  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  vanadium  present.  The  vana- 
dium in  the  precipitate  was  oxidized  with  nitric  acid  in  the 
usual  way,  and  titrated  with  ferrous  sulfate.  The  amount 
of  vanadium  so  found  varied  with  different  samples,  but 
averaged  about  0.4  per  cent.  After  titrating  the  vanadium, 
each  solution  was  evaporated  until  sulfuric  acid  fumes  ap- 
peared, after  which  it  was  diluted  and  both  vanadium  and 
chromium  were  oxidized  with  ammonium  persulfate.  The 
amount  of  chromium  was  large  enough  to  require  about  17  to 
30  cc.  of  our  ferrous  sulfate  solution  for  its  titration,  thus  per- 
mitting a  very  accurate  determination  of  combined  chro- 
mium and  vanadium.  By  subtracting  the  vanadium  pre- 
viously determined  on  each  portion  from  the  total  of  chro- 
mium and  vanadium,  new  figures  were  obtained  for  the  chro- 
mium present.  In  Sample  A,  chromium  was  found  as  2.79, 
2.77,  and  2.77  per  cent,  which  is  in  good  agreement  with 
2.80  found  by  the  first  method.  Sample  B  gave  1.62, 1.61, 
and  1.59  per  cent,  against  1.61  previously  found. 

Summabt 

1— The  authors  have  confirmed  the  identity  between  the 
electrometric  end-point  value  obtained  by  titrating  vana- 
dium with  ferrous  sulfate  and  by  titrating  pure  solutions 
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of  vanadyl  sulfate  with  permanganate  when  suitable  blanks 
are  used  in  the  later  titration. 

2—  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  oxidation  of  vanadium  by 
nitric  acid  under  a  fixed  set  of  conditions  gives  a  very  regular 
degree  of  oxidation. 

3 —  It  has  been  previously  shown  that  chromium  is  not 
oxidiied  under  the  conditions  described. 

4 —  A  method  has  been  developed  for  the  determination 


of  vanadium  in  ferrovanadium  containing  chromium. 

5—  The  authors  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  chromium 
can  be  determined  with  accuracy  from  the  difference  between 
the  titrations  after  oxidation  with  silver  nitrate  and  am- 
monium persulfate  and  after  oxidation  with  nitric  acid. 

6 —  Results  have  been  given  showing  the  chromium  ob- 
tained after  separating  nearly  all  of  both  vanadium  and 
iron. 


Effect  of  Variation  in  Analytical  Constants  of  Linseed  and  Soy-Bean 
Oils  upon  the  Quantitative  Determination  of  Linseed  Oil  in 
Mixtures  of  the  Two  Oils  by  Means  of  the  Iodine 
and  Hexabromide  Numbers  of  the  Fatty  Acids' 
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In  a  recent  paper-  Bailey  and  Baldsiefen  have  published 
results  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  linscrd  oil  in 
mixtures  of  linseed  and  soy-boan  oils,  by  a  modified  method 
for  the  determination  of  the  hexabromide  number  of  the  fatty 
acids.  It  is  possible,  from  the  results  there  enumerated,  to 
show  the  relation  existing  between  the  iodine  numbers  and  the 
hexabromide  numbers  of  tho  fatty  acids  of  such  mixtures,  and 
to  ascertain  the  error  introduced  into  a  determination  when 
oils  having  constants  differing  from  those  used  by  Bailey  and 
Baldsiefen  in  their  investigation  occur  in  mixtures,  the  iodine 
or  hexabromide  numbers  of  which  are  compared  with  Tables 
III  or  IV  of  their  paper  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  linseed 
oil  present  in  the  mixtures. 

Relation  between  Iodine  Number  and  Percentage  of 
Linseed  Oil  in  Mixtures 
By  plotting  the  iodino  numbers  of  the  mixtures  in  Table 
III  (Bailey  and  Baldsicfcn)  against  the  per  cent  of  linseed 
oil  (Graph  I),  the  plotted  points  lie  on  a  straight  line,  the 
general  equation  of  which  is 

i  —  6 

For  this  case,  y  is  tho  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  in  tho  mixture, 
b  is  the  iodine  number  of  the  pure  soy-bean  oil  in  the  mixture, 
x  is  the  iodine  number  of  the  mixture,  and  m  is  the  cotangent 
of  the  angle  which  the  line  makes  with  the  x-axis.  The  io- 
dine numbers  of  the  oils  used  by  Bailey  and  Baldsiefen  in 
their  work  have  not  been  recorded,  but  tho  linseed  oil  used 
probably  had  an  iodine  number  of  179,  and  the  soy-bean  oil 
an  iodine  number  of  135.5.  Substituting  these  constants  in 
the  general  equation  it  becomes 

t-135.5 

Comparing  the  calculated  values  for  the  per  cent  of  linseed 
oil  in  the  mixtures  with  the  per  cent  actually  present,  by 
substituting  the  determined  iodine  numbers  in  Equation  1. 
we  find: 

.        MlXTtTRB  ■ 

Liiueed  Soy-Bean 

Oil  Oil     -  Iodine  Number  , 

Per  cent  Per  teat  Determined  Corrected 

85  16          171.0  172. S 

75  25           108.0  168.1 

65  35           104.2  103.8 

50  50            ...  157.3 

The  difference  between  the  calculated  percentage  of  linseed 
oil  in  the  mixtures  and  the  percentage  actually  present  is  very 
small,  and  within  the  limit  of  experimental  error,  which,  for 
the  iodine  number,  is  usually  *0.5  unit. 
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This  can  be  shown  by  substituting  in  Equation  1  the  per 
cent  of  linseed  oil  present  in  the  mixture  and  computing  the 
corrected  iodine  number,  as  tabulated. 

Relation  between  Hexabromide  Number  or  the  Fatty 
Acids  and  the  Percentage  or  Linseed 
Oil  in  the  Mixtures 

By  plotting  the  hexabromide  numbers  of  the  fatty  acids  in 
Table  IV  (Bailey  and  Baldsiefen)  against  the  per  cent  of  lin- 
seed^oil  present  in  certain  mixtures  designated  as  Samples 
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793  to  811  (Graph  II),  the  plotted  points  lie  on  a  straight  line 
similar  to  the  iodine  number-linseed  oil  curve,  and  have  a 
similar  general  equation.  For  this  line  y  is  the  per  cent  of 
linseed  oil  in  the  mixture,  x  is  the  hexabromide  number  of  the 
fatty  acids,  b  is  the  hexabromide  number  of  the  pure  soy-bean 
oil  in  the  mixture,  and  m  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  made  by 
the  line  with  the  x-axis.  The  linseed  oil  used  by  Bailey  and 
Baldsiefen  in  their  mixtures  had  a  hexabromide  number  of  42, 
while  the  soy-bean  oil  had  a  hexabromide  number  of  6.  Sub- 
stituting these  constants  in  the  general  equation  it  becomes: 


*  —  6 
"  0,30 


(2) 


By  substituting  the  determined  hexabromide  numbers  of 
the  prepared  oil  mixtures  designated  Samples  793  to  811  in 
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Sninple 

No. 
703 
794 
795 
BOfl 
807 
BOH 
S09 
810 
811 


Hcxabro- 
nilde  Number 


Detd. 
(1) 
30.3 
33.4 
38 .« 
41.1 
♦0  7 
30  8 
35.0 
33.6 
34.8 


Corr. 

12) 
27.78 
33  4«. 
39.10 

42  00 

4..'  HO 

33  INI 

33  mi 
33  UO 


Promt 
Percent 
COS 

78.2 
01.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 


iu*eed  Oi 
C»l«l. 
from  (1) 
Per  cent 

56.2 

76.2 

03.4 

07.8 

00.4 

03.0 

80.6 

76.5 

80.0 


Culcd 
from  (2) 
Per  cent 
A0.8 
76.2 
01.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10O.0 
75.0 
75  0 
75  0 


Percentage 
Difference 
—4.3 
0 

+  18 

—2.5 
—3.6 
— 6.1 
+8.6 

m 


The  corrected  hexabromide  numbers  were  obtained  by 
substituting  the  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  in  the  mixtures  in  Equa- 


tion 2  and  computing  the  correct  values.  These  results  show 
that  an  experimental  error  varying  by  *  1  per  cent  from  the 
true  per  cent  of  hexabromides  of  the  fatty  acids  present  in 
the  mixed  oils  produces  an  error  differing  by  ±2.75  per  cent 
from  the  true  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  in  the  mixture,  and  that 
the  experimental  error  involved  in  the  determination  of  the 
hexabromide  number  may  lead  to  a  deviation  of  * 6.0  per 
cent  from  the  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  actually  present. 

Equations  1  and  2  can  be  applied  only  to  the  oil  mixtures 
used  by  Bailey  and  Baldsiefen  in  their  work,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  any  changes  in  the  constants  will  produce  changes  in 
b  and  m  in  the  equations.  This  can  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Graph  I,  where  the  results  of  Gardner's  investigations'  on  the 
relation  between  the  iodine  numbers  of  linseed -soy-bean  oil 
mixtures  and  the  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  present  in  the  mixtures 
have  been  plotted  against  Bailey  and 
The  equation  for  Gardner's  curve  is 


y  „ 


x  —  138.0 
0.669 


;  —  135.5 
0  435 


owing  to  the  fact  that  Gardner's  linseed  oil  had  an  iodine 
number  of  189.3  and  his  soy-bean  oil  a  probable  value  of  133. 

Relation  between  Iodine  and  Hexabromide  Numbers 
for  Ant  Specific  Mixture  or  Linbeed 
and  Soy-Bean  Oils 

By  plotting  the  hexabromide  numbers  of  the  fatty  acids  in 
Table  III  (Bailey  and  Baldsiefen)  against  the  corresponding 
iodine  numbers  of  the  oil  mixtures  (Graph  III),  the  plotted 
points  fall  on  a  straight  line,  the  general  equation  of  which  is 

;  -  b 

y  +  a. 

m 

For  this  particular  case,  y  is  the  hexabromide  number  of  the 
fatty  acids,  x  is  the  iodine  number  of  the  mixture,  6  is  the 
iodine  number  of  the  pure  soy-bean  oil  in  the  mixture,  a  the 
hexabromide  number  of  the  pure  soy-bean  oil,  and  m  the 
cotangent  of  the  angle  the  line  makes  with  the  x-axis.  For 
the  particular  oils  used  by  Bailey  and  Baldsiefen  in  their 


l3) 


j— 135.5 
1.10 


+  0 


Comparing  the  calculated  values  for  the  hexabromide 
numbers  of  the  fatty  acids  by  substituting  the  corrected  iodine 
and  hexabromide  numbers  in  Equation  3,  we  find: 


.  MlXTT'»« 

Linseed  Soy-Bean 


Oil 
Per  cent 


78 
I'..-. 
80 


Oil 
Per  cent 

15 
25 
35 
50 


Iodine  Number 
Deter-  Cor- 
minrd  reeled 


171  0 
168  0 
164  2 
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ICS  1 
183  8 
1ST. 3 


Deter- 
mined 
(37.7 
137.8* 
I  34.2 
I  33  8 
<  31  4 
(30.0 
|  23  .3 
I  24  .3 


-Hexabromide  Number  

Cor-      Calcu-  Difference 


reeled 

37.7 

34  2 

30.2 
24.6 


lated 
37.9 

34.1 

30.4 

24.8 


in  Unit* 

,  D  J 

—0.1 
-0  2 

■i-0.2 


The  corrected  hexabromide  number  agrees  closely  with  the 
determined  values  and  the  hexabromide  number  computed 
from  the  corrected  iodine  number  by  Equation  3  varies  only 
slightly  from  the  corrected 


Effect  of  Variation  in  the  Analytical  Constants 
of  the  Oils 

The  maximum  iodine  number  of  raw  linseed  oil  is  189.8 
for  oil  from  South  American  seed,  while  the  minimum  iodine 
number  is  173.2  for  oil  from  North  American  seed.  For 
soy-bean  oil  the  maximum  iodine  number  is  135.5,  while 
the  minimum  value  is  usually  127.  The  hexabromide  num- 
ber of  raw  linseed  oil ,  as  determined  by  Bailey  and  Baldsief en's 
method,  ranges  from  41  to  44,  while  that  of  soy-bean  oil 
ranges  from  3.0  to  7.4.  Having  established  the  maximum 
and  minimum  constants  of  the  pure  oils,  it  becomes  possible 
to  estimate  the  error  introduced  into  a  determination  by  i 


Constant*  of 
Oil*  in  Mixture  A 


I  No. 
180.8 


Oil 
No. 
44.0 


Soy-Bean  Oil 
I  No.  Hex.  No. 
127.0  3.0 


44.0  135.6 


7.4 


173.2       41.0       127.0       3  0 


173.2       41.0       138  8  7.4 


Per  rent  of 
Linseed  Oil 
in  Mix- 
ture A 
88 

85 
50 
R.1 
78 

SS 
85 
7S 
65 
50 
85 
75 


Detrl 
B.ft  B. 
171.0 
168.0 
184.2 

171.0 
168  0 
164.2 

171.0 
16&  0 
184.2 

171.0 
ifts  n 

1134  2 


Iodine  No.  of 
Mixture 

Corr. 


(1) 
172  5 
168.1 
153.8 
167.3 
172.5 
168.1 
1S3  S 
157.3 
172.6 
168.1 
163  X 
157.3 
172.5 
168.1 
163  X 
167.3 


Ta 
Per  cent 
of  Unseed 
Oil  in  Mix- 
ture A  Calc. 
from  (1) 

71.7 

66.3 

58.5 

48.2 

68.2 

60.0 

82.1 

40.1 

08.6 

88  0 

70.7 

65.6 

98.3 

Ts'.l 
57.8 


Difference 
—13.3 

—  0.7 

—  6.6 

—  1.8 

—  16.8 
—15  0 
—12.0 

—  0.0 
+  18.6 
+  13.0 
+  14.7 
+  15.8 
+  13.3 
+  11.6 


No.  of  Mixture 
Detd.  Corr. 
B.aB.Av.  (2) 


37.8 
34.0 
30.0 
24.3 
37.8 
34.0 
30.0 
24.3 
37.8 
34.0 
30. 0 
24.3 
37.8 
34.0 
30.0 
24.3 


37.7 
34.2 
30.2 
24.6 
37.7 
34.2 
30.2 
24.6 
37.7 
34.2 
30.2 
24.6 
87.7 
34.2 
30.2 
24  6 


oi 

Oil  in  Mix. 
tin  e  A  Calc.  Percentage 
from  (2)  Difference 
84.7 


76.2 
66.3 
52  0 
82  8 
72.7 
64  3 
47.0 
01.3 
82.2 
71.6 
66.8 
90.8 
70.8 
67.8 
51. 3 


—0.3 
+  1.2 
+  1.3 
+  2.0 
—2  2 
—2.3 
—0.7 
—3.0 
+  6.3 

-M'fl 
+  6.8 
+  6.3 
+4.8 

+2.8 
+  1.3 


Rbuakk* 

(Linseed 
I  No 
n. 


Jigs** 

1 1  No.  hich 
I  Linseed 
J  I  No  low 

Insto.  tow 

/Linseed 
I  No  low 

[  I  No  Ufa  . 
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Bailey  and  Baldsiefen's  values  for  the  per  cent  of  linseed  oil 
corresponding  to  a  certain  determined  hexabromide  number, 
when  using  oil  mixtures  containing  oils  having  different  an* 
alytical  constants  than  those  used  by  them  in  their  investiga- 
tion. The  maximum  deviations  from  their  results  will  occur 
when  the  maximum  or  minimum  values  of  the  pure  oil  con- 
stants, as  established,  are  used  in  the  computations. 

In  the  computations,  the  results  of  which  are  stated  in 
Table  I,  the  determined  iodine  and  hexabromide  numbers 
recorded  in  Table  III  by  Bailey  and  Baldsiefen  were  corrected 
to  eliminate  experimental  errors  by  the  method  previously 
described,  using  the  following  constants  for  their  oils: 

Iodine  Number   H-xibromLdc  Number 
UoMedoil  170.0  43.3 

Soy-be-n  oil  135.5  6.0 

The  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  corresponding  to  the  corrected 
iodine  or  hexabromide  numbers  was  then  computed  for  mix- 
tures of  the  two  oils  having  the  widest  range  of  analytical 
constants,  and  the  difference  between  the  true  per  cent  cor- 
responding to  that  iodine  number  or  hexabromide  number 
compared  with  the  per  cent  stated  by  Bailey  and  Baldsiefen 
to  correspond  to  the  same  iodine  or  hexabromide  number. 

Summary 

1 —  The  modified  hexabromide  method  gives  results  differ- 
ing by  +  7  to  —  3  per  cent  from  the  actual  amount  of  linseed 
oil  in  mixtures  of  linseed  and  soy-bean  oils  containing  oils 
having  the  widest  range  of  analytical  constants,  when  Bailey 
and  Baldsiefcn's  results  for  mixtures  of  oils  with  average 
constants  are  used  as  a  criterion  for  the  determination  of  the 
per  cent  of  linseed  oil  present  in  the  mixture. 

2 —  The  experimental  error  of  the  modified  hexabromide 
method  may  produce  results  differing  by  +6  per  cent  from 
the  actual  amount  of  linseed  oil  in  the  mixture. 

3 —  In  examining  mixtures  of  linseed  and  soy-bean  oil 
containing  oils,  the  constants  of  which  are  unknown,  results 
differing  by  -f- 13  to  — 9  per  cent  from  the  actual  per  cent  of 
linseed  oil  in  the  mixture  are  possible  under  these  conditions. 

4—  The  iodine  number  determination  gives  results  differing 
by  +  16  to  — 17  per  cent  from  the  actual  amount  of  linseed 
oil  in  mixtures  of  linseed  and  soy-bean  oils  having  the  widest 
range  of  analytical  constants,  when  Bailey  and  Baldsiefen's 
results  for  oils  with  average  constants  are  u*ed  as  a  criterion 
for  the  determination  of  the  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  in  the 
mixture. 

5 —  The  experimental  error  of  the  iodine  number  deter- 
mination may  produce  results  differing  by  - 1  per  cent  from 
the  actual  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  in  the  mixture. 

6—  The  total  error  involved  when  the  iodine  number  of 
mixtures  of  linseed  and  soy-bean  oil,  the  constants  of  which 
are  unknown,  is  used  to  ascertain  the  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  in 
the  mixture,  may  lead  to  results  differing  by  +17  to  —18 
per  cent  from  the  actual  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  in  the  mixture. 

7—  In  all  cases,  for  mixtures  of  the  oils,  the  modified  hexa- 
bromide method  gives  more  nearly  accurate  results  than  the 
iodine  number  determination. 

8 —  The  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  in  mixtures  of  the  two  oils 
can  be  ascertained  within  =*9  per  cent,  using  Bailey  and 
Baldsiefen's  results  as  a  criterion,  when  mixturee  of  linseed 
oil  with  a  maximum  iodine  number  and  soy-bean  oil  with 
a  maximum  or  minimum  iodine  number  are  examined. 

9—  When  mixtures  of  linseed  oil  and  soy-bean  oil  with 
minimum  constants  are  examined,  the  per  cent  of  linseed  oil 
as  determined,  using  Bailey  and  Baldsiefen's  results  as  a 
criterion,  may  vary  from  the  actual  amount  present  by  0  to 
+  12  per  cent. 
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Preparation  of  Alcoholic  Potassium 
Hydroxide  Volumetric  Solution' 

By  S.  T.  McCalluxn  < 

Rift-Audi  Labor  atom--,  MeKiaao*  &  Rubhins,  01  Fi.-i.ton  St.,  Ngw 
Yoi(,  N.  Y. 

A  perusal  of  the  prominent  authorities  on  the  testing  of 
oils  and  fats  discloses  the  fact  that  only  one  general  method 
is  given  for  the  preparation  of  0.5  N  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  volumetric  solution.  This  consists  in  dissolving 
the  required  amount  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  a  small 
amount  of  water  and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ethyl 
alcohol  which  has  been  especially  purified  by  some  more  or 
less  tedious  method.  Even  when  great  care  is  used  in  its 
preparation,  the  solution  has  a  tendency  to  darken  with  age 
and  exposure  to  light  and  also  to  lose  in  strength. 

For  several  years  the  author  has  used  the  following  simple 
method  for  the  preparation  of  this  volumetric  solution. 

The  correct  amount  of  potassium  hydroxide  (allowing  for 
water  and  carbonate)  is  crushed  quickly  in  a  mortar  and 
transferred  to  a  volumetric  flask.  Sufficient  Columbian 
methanol  or  purified  wood  alcohol  is  added  to  fill  the  flask 
to  the  mark.  The  flask  is  then  shaken  occasionally  till  the 
solution  is  complete.  The  carbonate  which  separates  out 
should  bo  filtered  off  through  glass  wool.  The  solution  is 
now  ready  for  standardization. 

No  special  purification  of  the  Columbian  methanol  is  re- 
quired, the  ordinary  grade  being  satisfactory.  A  solution 
prepared  as  described  above  is  not  perceptibly  darkened  by 
exposure  to  light.  The  author  has  often  made  normal  po- 
tassium hydroxide  solution  by  this  method  which  was  prac- 
tically colorless.  If  for  any  reason  a  water-white  solution 
is  required,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  distil  the  Columbian 
spirit  in  glass  before  making  up  the  solution. 

Numerous  comparisons  of  the  solution  with  one  made  by 
the  l'.  S.  P.  method  showed  no  perceptible  variation  in  sa- 
ponification numbers  obtained  on  the  same  oil. 


Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  is  to  be  held  at  the  Washington 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  24  to  26.  1921.  The  meet- 
ings will  be  held  at  the  hotel  headquarters 

The  program  includes  reports  of  referees  and  special  papers 
closely  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Association.  A  special 
order  for  1 1  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  October  25,  includes  addresses 
by  the  president  of  the  Association,  Dr.  W.  F.  Hand,  the  hon- 
orary president.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  and  by  Senator  E.  F. 
Ladd.  The  Secretary*  of  Agriculture  will  deliver  an  address  at 
a  special  meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 


Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

The  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
and  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents,  Asso- 
ciation are  to  hold  their  joint  meeting  October  18  to  21.  1921. 
The  meeting  will  open  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  headquarters 
at  the  New  Willard  Hotel.  After  a  day  devoted  to  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers  and  visits  of  inspection  to  various 
government  bureaus,  the  party  will  leave  for  a  trip  of  mill  and 
plant  inspections.  Wednesday,  the  19th,  will  be  spent  at  York, 
York  Haven,  and  Spring  Grove,  Pa.;  Thursday,  at  Philadelphia, 
where  the  banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Bcllcvuc-Stratford,  and 
on  Friday  the  members  will  visit  plants  at  Wilmington.  Del. 

'  Received  M.y  28.  1021. 
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Need  of  a  New  Table  for  Specific  Gravity  and  Per  cent  of  Glycerol ' 

By  L.  W.  Bosart 

CHSVXCAL.  DlVI.HJOW,  rxOCTVk  &  GamIILB  Co  ,  ClXCINNATl.  Olllo 


Various  tables  Lave  been  published  showing  the  relation 
of  the  specific  gravity  and  per  cent  glycerol  on  purified 
glycerol.  Of  these,  the  tables  of  Gcrlach,  Nicol,  Lenz, 
Strohmer,  Fabian,  Mctz,  and  Skalwcit  may  be  mentioned. 

In  discussing  the  various  tables,  Lewkowitsch  quotes 
MorawBki  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  "Gerlach's 
and  Skalweit's  values  agree  among  themselves  and  with  the 
results  of  elementary  analysis."1  For  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience. Gerlach's  and  Skalweit's  tables  from  100  to  90  per 
cent  arc  here  given: 


 Skali 

VKIT  . 

Glycerol 

Sp  Gr 
15713*  C. 

Sp  Gr. 
20  720"  C 

Glycerol 

Sp  Gr. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

at  15*  C. 

100 

1.2*63 

1.2820 

100 

1 . 2650 

M 

1.2828 

1.2594 

99 

1 .2625 

98 

1.2802 

1.2548 

98 

1.2600 

87 

1.2577 

1.2542 

97 

1.2575 

96 

1.2552 

1.2518 

!»!■. 

1.2550 

95 

1.2520 

1.2490 

95 

1.2525 

94 

1.2501 

1.2454 

94 

1.2499 

93 

1.2470 

1.2438 

93 

1.2473 

92 

1.2451 

1.2412 

92 

1.2447 

91 

1.2425 

1.2838 

91 

1.2421 

90 

1.2400 

1.2360 

90 

1.2395 

A.  Grim  and  T.  Wirth1  determined  the  specific  gravity  of 
glycerol  which  had  been  purified  by  distilling  twice  in  vacuo 
and  drying  over  phosphorus  pentoxidc  for  5  mo.  They 
found  1.2653  *  0.0001  at  l.r>7'lf>°  C.  This  is  the  figure 
given  by  Gerlach  for  pure  glycerol,  and  they  therefore  con- 
cluded that  Gerlach's  table  was  the  most  trustworthy.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true  as  far  as  the  table  for  15715°  C.4  is 
concerned,  and  yet  certain  facts  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  tend  to  Bhow  that  the  results  are  not  as  accurate  as 
ile.  It  must  be  considered  that  Gerlach's  determinations 
made  by  displacing  glycerol  with  a  plummet,  a  means 
which  must  have  been  very  crude  as  compared  to  the  pyenom- 
eter  method  which  is  now  almost  universally  used  for  this 
work,  and  with  which  quite  accurate  results  to  the  fourth 
decimal  place  are  possible.  His  plummet  displaced  S6.500 
g.  water  and  109.45  g.  pure  anhydrous  glycerol,  both  at 
15°  C.    The  specific  gravity  of  pure  glycerol 


109  15 
86.50 


i 


According  to  the  figures  given  in  Gerlach's  paper*  he  made 
determinations  on  100  per  cent  glycerol,  90  per  cent,  etc., 
that  is,  at  every  10  per  cent.  It  is  significant  that  the  digit 
in  the  fourth  place  is  always  0  except  with  100  per  cent  and 
10  per  cent  glycerol,  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  digit  is  5. 
It  is  apparent  that  Gcrlach  made  no  attempt  to  figure  his 
results  closer  than  the  third  decimal  except  in  the  two  cases 
mentioned,  which  was  quite  correct  if  the  fourth  decimal 
place  was  not  significant  with  the  method  he  used.  For 
percentages  between  100  and  90  per  cent,  between  90  and  80 
per  cent,  etc.,  the  specific  gravity  was  obtained  by  interpo- 

•  Received  March  14,  1921. 

'  "Chemical  Technology  and  Analymhi  at  OIU,  FuU.  and  Waaea," 
Sth  Ed..  I,  p.  384. 

•  Z.  antra  Cktm.,  IS  (1919),  SO;  J.  Sot.  Can*.  /■**..  M  (1919).  205a. 

•  Hereafter  whenever  the  temperature  ia  gives  at  which  a  specific 
gravity  determination  hai  been  made,  it  will  be  understood  that  water  at 
the  mote  temperature  ia  taken  aa  unity  at 
with  ooe  figure,  aa  for  example,  20*  C.  inatead  ot  20 "/20*  C. 

•  Cktm.  Ini  .  18»4,  277 


lation.  Here,  however,  he  has  carried  his  figures  out  to  the 
fourth  decimal  place,  which  gives  the  table  an  appearance  of 
accuracy  which  does  not  exist.  Despite  these  defects,  the 
figures  appear  to  be  fairly  close  to  the  truth. 

In  a  communication  to  the  writer  A.  C.  Langmuir,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  glycerol  analysis  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
Gerlach's  table  was  the  most  accurate  of  those  published  and 
was  nearly  correct  in  the  higher  concentrations.  Ho  also 
stated  that  on  a  sample  of  glycerol  elaborately  purified  he 
had  obtained  1.2(j.r>3  for  100  per  cent  and  1.2524  for  95  per 
cent,  both  at  60°  F.,  thermometers  and  weights  calibrated  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  1.2653  at  60°  F.  would 
equal  1.2655  at  15°  C.,  and  1.2524  at  60°  F.  would  equal 
1.2526  at  15°  C.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Gerlach's 
table,  which  gives  1.2653  for  100  per  cent  glycerol  and  1.2528 
for  95  per  cent  glycerol  at  15°  C.,  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
results  of  Langmuir. 

If,  however,  we  consider  Gerlach's  table  for  20°  C,  we  find 
there  is  something  very  decidedly  wrong.  The  following 
table  shows  Gerlach's  figures  for  100  and  95  per  cent  glycerol 
at  15°  C.  and  20°  C.,  and  also  their  values  calculated  for  20°  C. 
and  25°  C.,  assuming  Gerlach's  values  for  15°  C.  to  be  correct 
and  using  the  correction  for  expansion  of  glycerol  given  by 
Comey  and  Backus:1  0.00061  for  20°  C.,  and  0.000615  for 
25°  C. 


Glycerol 


100 
95 


15*  C 

1 

1  . 


'C. 


25»  C 
1.2617 
1. 


The  specific  gravity  of  95  per  cent  glycerol  at  25°  C, 
1.249,  given  in  the  Pharmacopeia,  agrees  with  the  calculated 
value.  The  value  1.2490  for  95  per  cent  glycerol  at  20*  C. 
given  by  Gerlach  is,  therefore,  obviously  incorrect.  The  same 
is  true  of  100  per  cent  glycerol,  for  which  Gerlach's  value  at 
20°  C.  is  quite  close  to  the  calculated  value  at  25°  C.  A 
number  of  tests  made  on  glycerols  of  lower  densities  (from 
90  to  40  per  cent)  agree  closely  with  Gerlach's  values  at 
15°,  but  the  values  for  25°  were  approximately  those  of  Ger- 
lach at  20°.  It  would  seem  fairly  well  established,  therefore, 
that  Gerlach's  table  for  20°  is  in  reality  approximately  correct 
for  25°. 

It  would  be  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
glycerol  if  some  one  were  to  get  out  a  new  set  of  tables  based 
on  accurate  determinations  made  with  the  best  modern 
facilities.  In  September  1911,  the  subcommittee  on  glycerol 
analysis  of  the  Society  reported  that  a  new  specific  gravity 
table  had  been  prepared,  using  as  a  basis  a  sample  of  C.  P. 
glycerol  which  was  shown  to  be  practically  anhydrous  (within 
a  few  hundredths  of  a  per  cent).1  We  do  not  know  what  has 
become  of  this  table  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never  been 
published.  Certainly  if  it  was  not  completed,  a  new  one 
should  be  prepared. 

Conclusions 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  most  reliable  table  for  specific 
gravity  and  per  cent  glycerol  is  that  of  Gerlach  at  15°  C. 
This  is  sufficiently  accurate,  at  least  in  the  higher  oonoen- 

'Thb  Journal.  1  (1010).  16. 
■/W4..S  (1911).  860. 
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trations,  for  practical  purposes,  but  the  fact  that  Gerlach  did 
not  attempt  accuracy  in  the  fourth  decimal  detracts  from  his 
work. 

Gerlach's  table  for  20°  C.  should  be  discarded  ontirely, 
but  it  ia  not  likely  that  this  temperature  is  used  to  any  extent, 
the  temperatures  mostly  in  use  being  15°  C,  15.5°  C,  25°  C, 
and  60°  F. 


New  tables  should  be  prepared  for  these  temperatures, 
but  until  this  is  done  the  following  rule  can  be  adopted  with 
the  assurance  that  one  will  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth: 

For  15°  C.  use  Gerlach's  table  for  that  temperature;  for 
15.5°  and  60°  F.  deduct  0.0002  from  the  specific  gravity 
shown  in  Gerlach's  table  for  15°  C.  (for  the  higher  percent- 
ages); and  for  25°  C.  use  Gerlach's  table  for  20*  C. 


The  Sewage  Testing  Station  of  the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey  Division' 

By  Edward  Bartow 
DsrAHTuKNT  or  Chbmistby.  Stat*  University  or  Iowa.  Iowa  City.  Iowa 


The  Illinois  State  Water  Survey  began  the  study  of  the 
activated  sludge  process  of  sewage  treatment  in  November 
1914,  and  had  progressed  by  stages  through  bottle  experiments, 
experiments  in  a  box  9  in.  square  and  4  ft  deep,  comparative 
experiments  in  four  tanks  3  ft.  6  in.  square  and  10  ft.  deep,  all 
on  the  fill  and  draw  system,  to  experiments  in  the  original 
Champaign  septic  tank  18  ft.  by  49  ft.  and  9  ft.  deep,  working 
on  the  continuous  flow  system. 

Combined  with  the  study  of  the  process  were  studies  of  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  influent  and  effluent  air,  the  bacterial 
flora,  and  the  fertiliser  value  of  the  sludge  formed. 

The  results  obtained  were  very  good,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  work  was  planned,  when  it  became  necessary  to  discon- 
tinue it  almost  completely  because  several  of  the  staff  were 
called  upon  to  enter  the  Army.  The  same  conditions  existed 
almost  everywhere,  and  little  that  was  new  had  been  learned 
about  the  process  by  the  fall  of  1919,  when  members  of  the 
staff  returned  to  the  Division. 

A  small  appropriation  had  been  made  for  the  biennium 
1917-19,  which  was  not  used  and  had  been  reappropriated  for 
the  biennium  1919  21.  With  this  as  a  nucleus  the  testing 
station  is  being  revived.  The  Division  funds  have  been 
supplemented  by  contributions  or  loans  of  instrument*, 
apparatus,  and  machinery.  The  several  Sanitary  Districts 
in  the  State  have  promised  their  cooperation  and  support. 
Several  manufacturing  concerns  have  loaned  apparatus  for 
the  work.  Tanks,  machinery,  a  blower,  a  filter  press,  a 
continuous  filter,  and  a  dryer  have  been  obtained  in  this 
way. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  confine  the  experimental  work  to  the 
activated  sludge  process,  but  to  try  other  methods  of  sewage 
treatment  as  time  and  funds  permit.  Many  cities  in  Illinois 
are  located  on  large  streams  into  which  a  partly  purified 
sewage  can  be  emptied.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  construct 
and  test  the  efficiency  of  methods  of  primary  treatment,  such 
as  the  Doten  tanks  used  in  the  Army,  the  separate  digestion 
tanks  used  by  the  Housing  Corporation,  and  other  similar 
schemes  that  may  be  developed. 

Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  funds,  all  of  the  schemes 
cannot  be  tried  at  once,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  make  a 
study  first  of  the  Dorr-Peck  modification  of  the  activated 
sludge  process,  with  additions  so  that  the  process  will  be 
complete  from  the  raw  sewage  to  the  clarified  and  purified 
effluent,  and  the  dried  sludge  ready  to  be  used  as  a  ferti- 
liser. 

The  plant  is  located  on  land  belonging  to  the  city  of  Cham- 
paign, near  the  outfall  of  the  Champaign  sewer.  The  site 
is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Before  entering  the  dis- 
tributing chamber,  formerly  used  in  connection  with  the 
Champaign  septic  tank,  the  sewage  is  about  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  and  after  passing  the  manhole  the  by-pass  is 
enough  lower  to  allow  the  sewage  drawn  from  the  upper 
level  to  flow  by  gravity  through  a  small  grit  chamber,  and 

>  Prorated  before  the  DiYieloa  of  Water,  Sewage,  ud  Sanitation  at 
Um  80th  M  cellar  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  CUearo.  Bl.,  September 
7  to  10.  1920. 


through  any  screening  devices  that  are  to  be  tested,  and  then 
to  return  to  the  sewer. 

k*CREEM\G 
^  v  • — ***  *--  *  ■  + » - 

Only  one  screen  has  been  installed,  used  by  the  designers 
for  screening  tannery  wastes.  The  water  passes  from  the 
outside  to  the  center  of  a  revolving  drum.  The  drum  is 
rotated  at  such  a  rate  that  some  of  the  screened  liquid  is 
carried  up  the  inside  of  the  drum,  and  flows  out  through  the 
holes  in  the  screen,  thus  automatically  cleaning  the  outside 
surface  of  the  screen.  While  it  is  planned  to  have  each  part 
of  the  plant  large  enough  to  treat  100,000  gallons  of  sewage 
daily,  the  screen  will  be  large  enough  to  handle  200,000 
gallons,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  test  its  capacity,  as  the 
branch  tapped  into  the  main  sewer  will  carry  400,000  gallons. 
There  are  two  notable  advantage*  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  system: 

1—  The  amount  of  sewage  that  can  be  screened  is  not  limited  by 
the  capacity  of  pumps. 

2 —  The  pumps  will  deliver  screened  sewage  and  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  clogging  the  suction  pipe. 

An  extra  drum  will  be  provided  so  that,  with  practically 
no  loss  of  time,  the  drums  can  be  changed  and  different  sises 
and  different  arrangements  of  holes  can  be  tried. 

Pumpino 

The  screened  sewage  passes  from  the  interior  of  the  drum 
through  an  opening  in  one  end  to  the  pump  pit,  from  which 
it  is  delivered  to  the  aeration  compartment  of  the  tanks  by 
two  centrifugal  pumps  having  a  combined  capacity  of  200,000 
gallons.  It  is  proposed  to  limit  the  flow,  at  least  at  first,  to 
100,000  gallons  daily. 

Aeration 

The  sewage  enters  the  lower  part  of  a  cylindrical  tank 
17  ft.  in  diameter  and  13  ft.  deep.  The  tank  is  divided 
horizontally  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  tray,  which  is 
slightly  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  The  air  is 
forced  into  the  aeration  chamber  through  filtros  plates 
arranged  in  an  inscribed  square.  Any  sludge  that  may 
settle  to  the  bottom  is  carried  by  scrapers  toward  the  circum- 
ference. The  air  carries  the  sludge  and  sewage  to  the  under 
side  of  the  tray,  which  holds  the  air  in  suspension,  as  it  travels 
toward  the  center  to  a  level  above  that  of  the  liquid  in  the 
tank.  As  the  air  escapes  part  of  the  liquid  passes  down  a 
central  downcast  well  into  the  lower  compartment  to  be 
mixed  again  with  the  incoming  sewage,  and  part  passes  into 
the  upper  compartment  that  serves  as  a  settling  chamber. 
Holding  the  air  in  the  lower  compartment  below  the  tray 
has  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  of  the  amount  of  air  required. 
According  to  tests  made  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  the  process 
will  operate  with  one-third  of  the  air  required  when  it  is 
allowed  to  rise  directly  to  the  surface  and  escape. 

Sludge  Separation 
Part  of  the  liquid  from  the  upcast  well  prases  over  the 
outer  rim,  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered  to  gtt  the  propor- 
tion desired  in  the  settling  chamber.   In  the  settling  cham- 
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ber  the  flow  of  the  clear  liquid  is  toward  the  outer  rim  of  the 
tank,  where  it  Aowb  into  a  trough  or  launder  and  runs  away. 
The  sludge  is  carried  by  revolving  plows  to  the  outside  of 
the  chamber  where  it  drops  down  sludge  wells  to  the  aeration 
chamber  to  be  mixed  again  with  the  stowage  and  air.  The 
greater  part  of  the  purification  is  found  to  take  place  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  aeration,  so  that  it  is  proposed  to  run  two 
tanks  in  series,  using  more  air  in  the  first  tank,  and  allow- 
ing the  sludge  to  collect  in  the  settling  tank  till  it  flows  over 
the  rim  into  the  trough,  and  then  to  the  second  tank  where  it 
receives  a  second  treatment  with  a  smaller  amount  of  air. 
Sludge  in  excess  is  removed  from  the  sludge  wells  in  the 
second  tank 

Disposal  of  Effluent 
The  effluent  from  a  properly  operated  activated  sludge 
plant  is  so  stable  that  it  can  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  dry 
bed  of  a  stream,  or  into  a  pond.  It  is  proposed  to  allow  the 
effluent  from  the  tanks  to  flow  into  a  pond  formed  from  a 
former  creek  bed  when  the  course  of  the  stream  was  changed 
by  the  dredging  of  a  drainage  ditch.  The  pond  will  be 
about  30  ft.  wide  and  400  ft.  long.  During  the  summer  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  grow  fish  in  the  pond.  Fish  have 
been  successfully  grown  in  sewage  diluted  1 : 3  at  Strasburg 
by  Hofer,  and  at  Bergedorf,  near  Hamburg,  in  the  effluent 
from  Imhoff  tanks  and  sprinkling  filters.  If  the  experiment 
is  successful,  it  will  show  the  possibilities  of  improving  the 
condition  of  many  streams  in  the  state,  in  which  fish  no 
longer  exist. 

Sludge  Dewatering 
Experiments  with  a  small  plate  press  and  with  a  12-in. 
centrifugal  machine  have  already  been  tried.    Enough  has 
been  learned  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sludge  must 
not  be  at  all  stale.   If  the  dissolved  oxygen  disappears,  the 


sludge  gets  into  a  condition  that  prevents  filtration.  Plans 
are  in  view  to  re-aerate  the  sludge  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
tank  and  thus  prevent  the  development  of  anaerobic  bacteria, 
which  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  filtration 
difficulties. 

The  success  of  the  activated  sludge  process  depends  on 
the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  air,  and  on  the  successful 
dewatering  and  drying  of  the  sludge.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  any  have  been  entirely 
successful.  We  may  be  repeating  the  work  of  others,  but 
we  believe  with  some  modifications. 

The  centrifuge  will  be  tried  further.  Most  of  our  tests 
have  given  sludge  with  about  90  per  cent  of  moisture.  We 
hope  to  reduce  this.  A  15-plate  leaf  press  with  plates  28  in. 
in  diameter  has  been  ordered,  and  a  continuous  filter  is  already 
at  the  plant.  The  dewatering  is  only  preliminary  to  the 
drying,  which  will  be  a  new  system. 

Sludoe  Dryino 

So  far  as  we  know  attempts  to  dry  sludge  have  been  made 
with  the  direct  heat  dryers.  With  these  it  is  necessary  to 
construct  a  large  dust  chamber,  and  a  fume  chamber  in 
which  the  escaping  gases  can  be  washed,  before  they  are 
allowed  to  escape  from  a  high  chimney.  We  are  proposing 
to  use  an  indirect  heat  dryer.  The  temperature  at  no 
point  in  the  dryer  rises  above  206°  F.,  and  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  sludge  in  several  test  runs  has  been  reduced  from 
80  to  84  to  3  to  10  per  cent  without  dust  or  unpleasant  odors. 

The  members  of  the  Division  staff  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  plans  for  the  Station,  and  any  success 
obtained  will  be  due  to  their  efforts  and  to  the  support  given 
by  the  manufacturers  and  Sanitary  Districts  that  are  assist- 
ing in  the  work. 
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Dyes  Derived  from  Beta-Oxynaphthoic  Acid  and  from  J- Acid,  with 
Reference  to  the  Chemical  Foundation  Patents1 

By  A.  Willard  Joyce 

81  PVoro*  ST..  New  Yew*.  N  Y. 

process  has  been  by  using  combinations  with  the  anilides  of  0- 
oxynaphthofc  acid,  chiefly  Naphthol  AS  or  0-oxynaphthoic  acid 
anilide. 

The  colors  made  from  the  free  0-oxynaphthoic  acid  have 
found  their  greatest  use  as  lake  pigment  colors.  These  are  usually 
made  in  the  form  of  their  barium,  calcium,  and  lead  salts,  which 
are  noted  for  their  insolubility  in  water  and  oil  and  for  their 
brilliancy  of  shade. 


The  dyes  derived  from  0-oxynaphthoic  acid  and  the  arylamides 
of  0-oxynaphthoic  acid,  chiefly  the  anilide  known  as  Naphthol 
AS,  form  a  very  valuable  class,  which  has  received  little  or  no 
attention  from  manufacturers  of  dyes  in  this  country.  The  Chemi- 
cal Foundation  owns  a  number  of  patents  which  cover  the  pro- 
cesses for  making  some  of  these  dyes,  as  well  as  the  dyes  them- 
selves, and  in  some  cases  processes  for  applying  the  dye  or  its 
intermediates.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  bring  to  your 
attention  these  patents  which  bear  upon  this  particular  group 
of  colors. 

The  dyes  derived  from  2,5,7  aminonapbthol  sulfonic  acid,  or 
J-acid,  and  J-acid  derivatives  will  be  discussed  in  a  similar  way. 
Dyss  Derived  from  S-Oxynapiithoic  Aero  and  Its 
Anilides 

In  a  recent  paper  by  E.  R.  Brunskill*  the  advantages  of  the 
colors  made  by  substituting  the  /J-oxynaphthoic  anilides  for 
/3  naphthol  in  the  ice  process  were  discussed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  colors  made  from  the  free  0-oxynaph- 
thoic  add  with  amines  or  sulfonated  amines  have  the  serious 
fault  of  washing  out  easily,  and  are  not  fast  to  rubbing.  The 
anilides  of  this  acid  give  colors  which  are  much  faster,  so  that 
the  greatest  development  of  these  colors  for  dyeing  by  the  ice 

>  ProenUd  before  th*  DMfdoo  of  Dr.  Chemiitry  at  the  61>t 
L,  U  (1921).  909. 


The 


irelopment  of  colors  for  use  as  lakes  from  0-oxynaph- 


thok  acid  or  Naphthol  D  has  been  made  by  several  of  the  large 
German  dye  companies,  chiefly  the  firm  of  Mcistcr,  Lucius  &- 
Bruning.  The  first  pigment  color  of  this  class  which  they  patented 
was  Lake  Bordeaux  B,  Schulu  Number  179.  This  dye  is  made 
by  combining  diazotized  2-naphthylamiae-l-sulfonic  acid  (To- 
bias' add),  with  Naphthol  D.'  As  a  color  lake,  this  dye  has  no 
demand,  and  is  not  considered  valuable  commercially. 

Another  pigment  belonging  to  this  dass  developed  by  Meister, 
Ludus  &  Bruning,  is  Hansa  Rubinc,  which  is  distinguished 
by  its  dear  bluish  red  tint,  insolubility  in  oil,  and  fastness  to 
light.  The  dye  used  in  making  this  pigment  is  made  from  2,4- 
dinitroaniline-6-sulfonic  add  and  Naphthol  D.' 

The  lake  pigment  known  as  Red  for  Lake  C  is  made  from 
the  dye  produced  by  combining  2-chloro-6-toluiiline -4 -sulfonic 

•  u.  s 
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and  0-napbthol.  The  finn  of  Meister,  Lucius  &  Bruning 
found  that  by  substituting  Naphthol  D  for  0-naphthol  a  dye  was 
obtained  possessing  more  valuable  properties  than  Red  for  Lake 
C.  The  shade  was  also  bluer  and  exceedingly  pure  and  bright. 
This  product  is  sold  under  the  name  Lithol  Red  2G  and  3G.1 

Other  combinations  of  Naphthol  D  which  have  been 
by  Meister,  Lucius  &  Bruning  arc  a  bluish  red 
from  5-nitro-2-amino-l-bcnzylsulfonic  add,'  and 
violet  color  lake  made  from  the  dye  obtained  by  combining  1- 
naphthylamine-2-sulfonic  acid  with  Naphthol  D.' 

The  well-known  pigment  color,  Lithol  Rubinc  B  or  Permanent 
Red  4B,  Sch.  No.  152,  is  made  from  the  dye  obtained  by  com- 
bining p-toluidine-o-sulfonic  acid  with  Naphthol  D.1  This  was 
patented  by  the  Actien  Gesellschaft  fur  AnQin  Fabrikation,  which 
has  now  expired.  The  A.  G.  A.  F.  also  patented  a  color  made  from 
Naphthol  D  and  4-chloro-2-aminophenol-6-sulfonic  acid,'  which 
forms  violet  pigment  lakes  and  is  adapted  for  dyeing  wool,  after 

A  somewhat  similar  dye  to  the  above  was  patented  by  the 
firm  of  K.  Oehler.  This  is  made  by  combining  Naphthol  D  with 
6-nitro-2-aminophenoM-sulfonic  acid.'  This  product  has  the 
valuable  property  of  dyeing  wool  an  indigo-blue  shade  and  leav- 
ing cotton  absolutely  undyed. 

Other  Naphthol  D  colors  which  find  use  as  pigment  color 
Lakes  are  combinations  with  aniline  carboxylic  acids,7  such  as 
anthranilic  acid,  with  2-napbthylamine-8-sulfonic  acid'  and 
with  2-naphthyIamine-4,8-disulfonic  acid.*  These  dyes  arc  all 
of  bluish  red  shade. 

The  process  for  making  the  anilidcs  of  0-oxynaphthoic  acid  is 
covered  by  a  patent  assigned  to  the  Griesheim-Elcktron." 
Briefly,  the  process  consists  in  treating  the  toluene  solution  of  a 
mixture  of  0-oxynaphthoic  acid  and  an  arylamine,  such  as  ani- 
line, with  a  dehydrating  agent,  such  as  phosphorus  trichloride. 

The  firm  of  Gricshcim-Elektron,  having  developed  and  pat- 
ented a  process  for  making  the  arylamides  of  Naphthol  D,  natu- 
rally took  the  lead  in  developing  dyes  from  these  arylamides. 

These  dyes  have  the  advantage  of  being  adapted  for  use  as 
pigment  lakes,  as  well  as  for  dyeing  cotton  by  the  ice  process. 

The  following  combinations  have  been  patented  by  the  Gries- 
heim-Elektron:  The  dyes  obtained  by  combining  Naphthol 
AS,  which  is  the  anilide  of  Naphthol  D,  with  diazo  compounds 
of  the  benzene  series,  which  contain  at  least  one  negative  group, 
such  as  the  chloroanilincs  and  the  nitroanilines,  yield  orange  to 
Bordeaux  Red  shades  which  can  be  transformed  into  color  lakes." 

Beautiful  black  to  greenish  blue  shades  may  be  obtained  by 
padding  cotton  goods  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  an  arylamidc 
of  Naphthol  D,  and  then  printing  with  a  diazo  solution  of  a 
diphenyt  base,  such  as  dianisidine.  Beautiful  greenish  blue 
prints  are  obtained  in  this  way.  By  uslng'benzidine  in  place  of 
dianisidinc,  black  shades  are  made1* 

By  heating  the  arylamides  of  Naphthol  D  with  formaldehyde, 
condensation  products  are  formed11  which  may  be  coupled  with 
a  nonsulfonated  diazo  compound,  giving  red  shades  which  can 
be  produced  separately  for  making  color  lakes,  or  produced  on 
the  fiber. 

A  beautiful  bluish  red  of  excellent  fastness  which  is  claimed 
to  be  very  similar  to  alizarin  red  is  produced  on  the  cotton  fiber 

»  U.  S.  Patent  883.480 
t  U  S  Patent  1.001.458. 

•  U.  S.  Patent  1,018,307. 

•  U.  8.  Patent  741,020. 

•  U.  S.  Patent  1.003.288. 

•  U.  S.  Patent  798.808, 
'  U.  S.  Patent  842,816. 

•  U  S.  Patent  808,380. 

•  U.  S.  Patent  878.401. 
**U.  S  Patent  1,101,111. 
■•  U.  S.  Patent  1.084,883 
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by  a  combination  of  Naphthol  AS  and  the 
metal  salt  of  m-nitro-p-toluidine.1 

A  one-bath  method  for  printing  these  colors  is  made  possible 
by  the  discovery  that  stable  concentrated  mixtures  of  the  aryl- 
amides of  Naphthol  D  with  the  nitrosoamine-al  kali-metal  salt 
can  be  prepared  * 

Fast  black  shades  are  produced  on  the  fiber  by  combinations 
of  the  arylamides  of  Naphthol  D  with  diazo  compounds  of  asym- 
alkylized  £-diamino-azo  bodies,  such  as  f-dimethyl- 


Dvks  Dbrtvbd  from  J-Acid  and  J-Acid  Dbktvattvbs 

The  development  of  new  dyes  from  J-acid  during  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  a  very  important  chapter  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  colors  by  the  German  dye  firms.  This  class  of 
colors  is  used  almost  exclusively  on  cotton,  and,  on  account  of 
their  direct  dyeing  properties,  combined  with  brilliancy  of  shade 
and  fairly  good  fastness  to  light,  washing,  and  adds,  they  are  of 
spedal  interest  to  the  textile  trade. 

The  development  in  the  manufacture  of  direct  cotton  dyes  in 
this  country  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  upon  the 
market  to  the  present  time  can  be  divided  into  fairly  well-defined 
groups.  The  first  direct  cotton  dyes  were  of  the  Congo  Red  class, 
then  came  the  H-acid  dyes,  and  the  Gamma-acid  dyes,  and  at  the 
present  time  we  are  about  to  enter  the  J-acid  stage. 

Foremost  among  the  German  firms  in  the  production  of  J-acid 
dyes  was  the  Bayer  Company.  The  combinations  patented  by 
this  company  make  use  of  the  urea  derivatives  of  J-add,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  phosgene  on  J-acid,  and  then  coupled 
with  other  arylamino  compounds  and  amino-naphtholsulfonic 
adds.  Other  combinations  were  patented  making  use  of  the 
thiazole  derivatives  of  J-acid,  phenyl- J-acid  and  benzoyl-J-acid, 
coupled  of  course  with  other  dye  intermediates.  The  variety  of 
shade  afforded  by  these  combinations  is  very  great,  and  these 
colors  have  been  put  on  the  market  as  the  Bcnzo  Fast  Scarlets, 
the  Benzo  Form  colors.  Brilliant  Fast  Blues,  Brilliant  Bcnzo 
Violets,  and  some  of  the  Diazo  Fast  and  Diazo  Brilliant  colors. 

The  German  firms  of  Leopold  Cassella  &  Co.,  Meister,  Lucius 
&  Bruning.  Kalle  &  Co.,  Griesheim-Elektron,  the  Berlin  Actien 
Gesellschaft,  and  Carl  Jager  have  closely  followed  the  Bayer  Com- 
pany in  the  development  of  the  J-add  colors.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  different  derivatives  of  J-acid  which  each  firm  has 
specialized  on  in  their  patented  products.  The  Cassella  Company 
devdoped  dyes  from  derivatives  of  J-acid  known  as  naphthimidu- 


by 


The  compound  made  from  amino-J-add 
with  m-nitrobenzaldchyde  has  the  formula: 

SO^-Q^NH  >  CH  -<Zj> 

These  condensation  products  are  now  coupled  with  other  dye 
components,  such  as  arylamines  and  naphtholsulfonic  adds  or 
with  another  molecule  of  the  naphthimidoazole  compound.4 
These  combinations  give  orange-red  to  scarlet-red  shades  which 
have  been  sold  as  the  Diamine  Fast  Scarlets  and  Columbia  Fast 


which  enable  the  dye  to  be 
naphthol.1  These  colors  arc  known  as  the 
and  Oranges. 

More  recently  Cassella  patented  dyes  from  combinations  of 
phenyl- J-add,  araino-azo  compounds  and  fo^myl-phenyl-J-add,, 

'  U.  S.  Patent  1.127.027. 

•  V.  S.  Patent  1.183.866. 

•  U.  S.  Patent  1,208.232. 

•  U.  8.  Patent*  807418:  813.188;  878,788;  888,885. 

•  U.  S.  Patau  812,182;  888,230 
•U.  8.  Patent  1.020.768. 
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giving  violet  shades.  The  same  shades  are  also  produced  by  m- 
amino-/>-crcsolmetbyl  ether  with  phenyl- J-arid.'  An  example 
of  this  das*  has  the  following  formula: 


SO,H 


SO.H 

■N-N-/\-OCH,  ^ 
CII.-l^J-X-N- 


OH 


"•'»<Z> 


These  dyes  appear  on  the  market  as  Diamine  Fast  Violet  and 
Diamine  Brilliant  Violet. 

A  still  later  development  has  been  the  production  of  Bordeaux 
Red  dyes  by  combining  i 
These  have  the  formula: 


OH 


S<  i,I  i 


OH 


N-N 


-OH 


An  after-treatment  of  the  dyed  goods  with  formaldehyde  renders 
the  color  very  fast.* 

The  dyes  of  this  class  which  have  been  patented  by  Meistcr, 
Lucius  &  Pruning  are  made  by  combinations  of  benzoyl  and 
amino-bcnzoyl-J-acid  with  arylamines  and  aryldiamincs.1  These 
dyes  for  the  most  part  give  yellowish  red  to  se-ar!et-red  shades, 
and  arc  known  commercially  as  the  Diazo  Brilliant  Scarlets, 
Diazanil  Scarlets,  and  Pinks. 

Carbazole  derivatives  of  J-acid  have  been  made  and  patented 
by  Kalle  &  Co.  These  products  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
phcnylhydrazinc  on  J-acid.4  When  these  condensation  products 
arc  coupled  with  diazotized  arylamines,  fast  dyes  having  red  to 
violet  shades  arc  obtained.   An  example  of  these  colors  lias  the 


so  ji-ZYVn  h-/~*S 

CH,  OH 
The  Naphthamine  Fast  Scarlets  and  Bordcauxs  belong  to  this 


Blue  to  violet  dyes  are  produced  by  coupling  dianisidine  with 
phenyl-J-acid  and  another  naphthol-sulfonic  acid,  as  R-arid.' 
If  metanilic  acid,  o-naphthylaraine,  l-naphtbylamine-6-sul- 
fonic  acid,  J-acid  and  resorcinol  are  combined,  blue  shades  are 
produced  which  are  rendered  faster  by  a  formaldehyde  treat- 


The  Aridine  Scarlets  of  the  Carl  Jager  firm  are  formed  by  the 
coupling  of  a  diazotized  arylamiue  with  the  urea  produced  by 
the  actions  of  phosgene  on  a  mixture  of  J-acidand  1, 2,6,4- tolyl- 
enediamincsulfonic  add.1   They  have  the  general  formula: 

ni 


SViH- 


B    N  N" 


N  H-CO-N  II-Z^-NH^O-NH-f^N/X-SOiH 


SO.H  OH 


R  =  an  arylamine  residue. 

As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  the  production  of  J-add  colors  is 
not  receiving  the  attention  in  this  country  that  it  deserves;  and 
considering  the  brilliancy  of  shade  of  this  class  of  colors,  com- 
bined with  valuable  properties  as  to  fastness  to  light,  washing, 
and  acids,  as  compared  with  the  older  direct  cotton  dyes,  it 
would  scora  that  American  manufacturers  of  dyes  should  se- 
riously consider  the  immediate  production  of  these  colors. 

All  of  the  patents  whose  numbers  are  given  as  footnotes  are 
the  property  of  the  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc. 


Definition  of  Limits  for  Impurities  in  Chemicals— Sulfate  in  Nitric  Acid'* 

By  W.  D.  Collins 

LT.  S   G«OLn-rj:CAL  Suavity,  Washikuton,  D.  C. 


A  requirement  frequently  found  in  texts  on  the  testing  of  chem- 
icals is  that  no  pneipitate  shall  be  formed  when  certain  reagents 
are  added.  Sometimes  the  statement  is  "no  wcighable  precipi- 
tate," sometimes  merely  "no  precipitate,"  and  in  other  tests  "not 
more  than  a  slight  turbidity"  or  "opalescence."  It  is  generally 
recogni/ed  that  these  terms  arc  indefinite  and  that  for  many  of 
the  tests  the  directions  are  so  loosely  stater!  as  to  permit  wide 
variations  in  the  maximum  quantity  of  the  impurity  winch  may 
be  present  without  responding  to  the  test.  The  requirement  that 
the  chemical  pass  a  certain  test  eliminates  the  controversy  over 
methods  of  analysis  which  would  result  from  adoption  of  a  per- 
centage or  other  numerical  limit  for  an  impurity. 

In  an  artide7  entitled  "Revision  of  the  Monographs  of  Offidal 
Chemicals"  (of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia),  Amy  has  suggested 
that: 

Such  tests  could  direct,  for  instance,  that  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  the  salt  mixed  with  definite  amounts  of  the  appropriate 
reagents  and  diluted  to  a  definite  volume,  say  10  cc.,  should 
show  no  more  turbidity  than  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  the  C.  P. 
chemical  to  which  has  been  added  a  definite  volume  of  a  standard 
solution  of  the  impurity  plus  definite  amounts  of  the  appropriate 
reagents  and  diluted  to  the  definite  10  cc.  volume,  the  two  fluids 
to  be  compared  in  test  tubes. 

•  U.  S.  Patent  1.078.414. 
«  U  S.  Patent  I.150.82J. 

»  U.  S.  Patent.  S88.837:  Ml. 088;  1,012.818;  1,041.1*8.  1,085,950. 
«  U.S.  Patent  1.024,308. 

•  Received  April  IB,  1821. 

•  PublUbed  by  per  minion  of  the  Director,  United  Plate*  Geologic*! 
»  J.  Am.  rkttm.  Aim*.,  »  (1920),  872. 


This  suggestion  provides  for  the  accurate  specification  of  con- 
centration, so  that  result-  obtained  by  different  analysts  will  be 
comparable  and  independent  of  individual  judgment  as  to  what 
constitutes  turbidity  or  opalescence,  but  the  requirement  that 
the  standard  be  a  solution  of  a  CP.  chemical  to  which  has  been 
added  a  definite  quantity  of  the  impurity  makes  the  test  imprac- 
tical for  many  laboratories.  For  a  chemical  to  be  C.  P.  in  the 
sense  required  it  is  not  sufficient  that  it  fail  to  respond  to  the  test. 
It  may  be  contaminated  with  a  quantity  of  the  impurity  which 
will  just  escape  detection  and  therdore  give,  with  an  added 
quantity  of  impurity,  a  much  stronger  test  than  should  be  ob- 
tained. A  laboratory  with  none  of  the  salt  in  question  at  hand 
except  the  sample  to  be  examined  would  find  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing such  a  test 

Having  the  equivalent  quantity  of  a  pure  salt  in  the  standard 
test  would  take  care  of  any  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  pre- 
cipitate due  to  the  salts  in  the  solution.  This  is,  however,  a 
matter  which  can  be  worked  out  and  stated  for  each  test  in  some 
laboratory  or  laboratories  where  salts  of  exceptional  purity  can 
be  prepared.  If  the  limits  for  impurities  are  defined  in  terms 
of  the  precipitate  formed  when  the  reagents  arc  added  to  dis- 
tilled water  containing  a  definite  quantity  of  the  impurity,  the 
tests  can  be  performed  in  any  laboratory.  In  order  that  such 
tests  may  be  used  generally,  it  is  worth  while  to  sacrifice  a  little 
accuracy  which  might  be  gained  by  the  use  of  elaborate  or  special 

■  U.S.  Patent*  880.220;  860,221. 

•  U.  S.  Patent  1.319.852. 

•  U.S.  Patent  1.008.928. 
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By  study  of  the  conditions  or  precipitation  it  may  be  possible 
to  select  for  a  considerable  number  of  tests  such  concentrations 
of  acid  or  alkali  and  of  reagent  that  the  precipitation  is  not  in- 
fluenced appreciably  by  the  presence  of  the  salt  which  is  being 
tested.  The  effect  of  impurities  in  reagents  used  in  the  test  is 
eliminated  by  the  proposed  type  of  definition.  The  severity 
of  the  standard  of  purity  can  be  varied  by  taking  different 
quantities  of  the  chemical  to  be  tested  and  by  varying  the 
quantity  of  the  impurity  in  the  solution  used  for  comparison. 

Sulfate  in  Nitric  Acid 
The  definition  of  a  standard  for  sulfate  in  nitric  acid  will  be 
discussed  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  definition  which  has  been 
suggested. 

Small  quantities  of  sulfate  are  practically  always  estimated 
by  the  turbidity  caused  by  barium  sulfate.  Conditions  should 
be  prescribed  which  will  permit  comparisons  10  or  15  min.  after 
the  addition  of  reagents. 

Many  published  directions  for  this  test  indicate  that  the  effects 
of  different  concentrations  of  acid  and  barium  chloride  have 
not  been  fully  recognized.  Directions  for  the  determination  of 
sulfate  by  turbidity  given  by  D.  D.  Jackson,'  and  followed  in 
other  publications,  call  for  1  cc.  of  1 :  1  hydrochloric  acid  and  1 
g.  of  barium  chloride  crystals  (BaCls.2HiO)  in  100  cc.  of  water. 
This  is  nearly  the  same  as  adding  to  a  volume  of  10  cc.  1  cc.  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  strong  acid  diluted  to  20)  and 
1  cc.  of  barium  chloride  solution  containing  10  g.  BaCl,.2HrO  in 
100  cc. 

Under  the  conditions  given  above  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  visible  precipitate  with  0.0 1  mg.  of  SO,,  but  the  turbidity  is  so 
slight  and  so  little  more  than  may  be  found  without  addition  of 
sulfate  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  recommend  it  as  a  standard 
limit.  With  0.03  mg.  of  SO*  a  definite  turbidity  is  obtained 
consistently.  With  more  than  0.05  mg.,  the  turbidity  is  greater 
ihan  is  desirable  in  a  limiting  test 

In  testing  nitric  acid  for  sulfate  the  bulk  of  the  sample  must 
be  evaporated  before  testing.    To  prevent  loss  of  sulfate  a  small 


quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  or  other  alkali  is  added.  For  test- 
ing fairly  pure  acid  0.010  g.  NatCOi  is  sufficient  to  hold  the 
sulfate.  As  little  as  0.001  g.  might  be  used,  but  the  results  are 
not  so  consistent. 

If  a  20-g.  sample  of  acid  is  taken  it  will  weigh  about  23  g.  A 
limit  of  turbidity  corresponding  to  0.03  mg.  of  SO«  will  represent 
0.000107  per  cent,  or  for  all  practical  purposes  0.0001  per  cent. 
This  is  not  an  impractical  standard  of  purity  and  insures  good 
enough  acid  for  nearly  every  need.  If  a  higher  purity  is  de- 
manded the  size  of  sample  for  test  can  be  increased.  Details 
of  the  proposed  standard  and  test  are  given  in  the  following 
summary. 

Summary 

Standards  for  impurities  in  chemicals  which  depend  on  tests 
which  produce  a  precipitate  should  require  that  a  definite  volume 
of  a  solution  of  the  chemical  to  which  the  prescribed  quantities 
of  reagents  are  added  shall  show  no  more  turbidity  than  is  pro- 
duced when  the  same  quantities  of  reagents  are  added  to  an 
equal  volume  of  distilled  water  containing  a  definite  quantity 
of  the  impurity.  If  possible,  the  quantities  of  reagents  should 
be  such  that  the  presence  of  the  salt  being  tested  will  have  no 
appreciable  influence  on  the  result  Any  unavoidable  effect  of 
this  nature  must  be  recognized  in  the  statement  of  the  per  cent 
of  impurity  represented  by  the  test  So  far  as  possible  the  tests 
should  require  no  unusual  apparatus  or  reagents. 

Reagent  nitric  acid  should  contain  less  than  0.0001  per  cent 
of  sulfate  (SO,)  as  shown  by  the  following  test: 

To  20  cc.  of  nitric  acid  add  0.01  g.  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Take  up  in  2  or  3  cc.  of  water,  filter,  and 
make  to  a  volume  of  10  cc.  in  a  test  tube.  Add  1  cc.  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  of  strong  acid  made  to  20  parts)  and 
1  cc  of  barium  chloride  solution  (10  g.  BaClt.2HiO  in  100  cc). 
and  mix  well.  If  the  sodium  carbonate  is  not  known  to  be  free 
from  sulfate,  evaporate  a  solution  of  0.01  g.  in  a  few  cc.  of  water 
with  sulfuric  acid  equivalent  to  0.03  mg.  SO4  and  0.1  cc.  of  the 
nitric  acid,  and  treat  the  residue  like  that  from  the  sample  If 
the  sodium  carbonate  is  known  to  be  free  from  sulfate  the  stand- 
ard may  be  made  up  without  it.  At  the  end  of  10  min.  compare 
the  turbidities  by  viewinga  dark  background  through  the  depth 
of  liquid  in  the  tubes.  The  turbidity  due  to  the  sample  shall 
not  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  standard. 


SOCIAL  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Social  Research 

By  H.  W.  Jordan 

Svbacuu,  N.  Y. 


CRITICISM  BECOMES  PLATITUDE  AND  OF  SMALL  INFLUENCE  un- 
less it  be  accompanied  by  constructive  action.  Through  three 
centuries  America  has  been  a  busy  laboratory  where  earnest, 
conscientious  men  and  women  have  experimented  to  attain  the 
government  and  social  life  they  believed  best  Many  of  them, 
in  early  days  all  of  them,  came  from  countries  of  Europe  where 
their  opinions  were  considered  destructive  to  the  then  existing 
order  and  their  utterances  were  suppressed  by  imprisonment  or 
worse.  These  people  of  vision,  impelled  by  their  convictions, 
transformed  their  criticism  into  action  which  resulted  in  our 
American  republic. 

They  secured  a  far  higher  average  of  success  in  their  pioneer 
experiments  than  we  chemists  or  engineers  do  in  our  technical 
research,  because  they  worked  in  close  harmony  with  the  creative 
action  of  laws  of  biology,  which  have  been  recognized  only  re- 
cently as  the  eternal  ruling  forces  of  social  evolution.  The  simple 
social  and  economic  development  of  our  country,  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  epoch  of  complex  industrial  specialization,  was 
fashioned  after  the  biological  law  that  those  individuals  or  species 
which  prove  most  enduring  are  of  generalized  type.    Our  nation 

I  V.  3.  CVKlofiMl  Survey.  H  our-Supply  P*P<r  1(1  OOOS). 


was  unique  and  substantial  because  the  people  who  composed 
it  were  individually  versatile  and  self-reliant.  The  whole  is  the 
sum  of  its  parts. 

THE  EXTREME  SPECIALIZATION  that  arose  from  intensive  appli- 
cation of  science  to  industry  caused  an  abrupt  departure  from 
our  distinctive  American  laboratory  methods  of  social  growth. 
The  aggressive,  far-sighted  sort  of  folks  who  wrought  our  suc- 
cessful social  experiment  were  drawn  away,  into  leadership  of  the 
interesting  proiat&blc  new  pioneer  dom&iu  of  industrial  science* 
America's  second  frontier.  Our  social  experiment  began,  about 
1880,  to  be  stripped  of  its  creative  men.  Their  elimination  was 
well  nigh  complete  ten  years  later.  Since  then  our  government 
and  social  institutions  have  existed  on  the  humus  of  culture  that 
accumulated  in  our  social  soil  while  cultivated  by  the  first  set  of 
American  pioneers  from  Elder  Brewster,  LaSalle,  William  Pcnn 
and  Washington  to  John  Marshall,  Lincoln,  John  Sherman  and 
Phillips  Brooks. 

the  situation  has  become  steadilv  worse  in  both  America 
and  England.  As  Alfred  G.  Gardiner  says  in  the  August  Atlantic 
MonMy,  "The  transfer  of  power  from  the  educated  middle 
classes  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  while  a  just  and  inevitable 
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development  of  the  democratic  idea,  was  productive  of  results 
which  were  not  wholly  salutary-  The  appeal  ceased  to  he  to  an 
instructed  community,  which  could  be  reached  by  argument, 
and  passed  to  the  millions  who  had  neither  the  taste  nor  the  time 
for  the  consideration  of  affairs,  and  became  interested  in  them 

OF  THB  THREB  PROFESSIONS.  MEDICINE  ALONE,  since  1NS0,  has 
kept  pace  with  industry  by  means  of  persistent,  profound  re- 
search. Law  and  church  stood  still,  lost  influence  and  declined 
in  esteem.  They  not  only  devised  few  methods  of  social  re- 
search, but  were  indifferent  to  science.  They  i-eeived  little 
encouragement  in  research  from  static,  financial  ,x>wers.  The 
recent  social  survey  of  industry,  undertaken  b<  the  interchurch 
organization,  quickly  ran  onto  financial  rocks  and  sunk. 

Secondary  education  was  equally  impervious  to  science. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  few  effective  social  measures  have 
been  originated  in  accordance  with  constructive  biology.  With 
one  exception,  no  new  order  of  social  life  has  been  evolved  in 
tune  with  modern,  specialized  industry.  That  exception  is  that 
most  of  our  progressive,  social  measures  have  been  those  of  sani- 
tation and  public  hygiene,  in  the  field  of  the  physicians.  The 
Panama  Canal  was  impossible  until  physicians  and  engineers 
tackled  it  under  Roosevelt,  the  List  great  American  pioneer. 
Our  governmental  and  social  practices  are  largely  those  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  New  England  village,  stretched,  dis- 
torted and  torn  by  static  legislation  enacted  wholly  without 
regard  to  biology  or  evolution,  in  well-intentioned  but  hopeless 
efforts  to  cover  twentieth  century,  dynamic,  metropolitan  civili- 
zation. 

When  exploration,  experiment  and  research  stop  in  the  chemi- 
cal or  physical  laboratory,  stagnation,  mediocrity  and  retro- 
gression quickly  become  supreme.  The  social  laboratory  reacts 
in  like  manner.  The  laws  of  social  action,  like  those  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  arc  eternal  and  immutable,  though  but  recently 
discovered.    We  can  ignore  them  no  longer. 

"THERK  CAN  BE  NO  REPUBLIC  WIIBRB  THERB  IS  NO  FRONTIER." 

Chemists  and  engineers  need  keep  that  fact  ever  in  mind.  Amer- 
ica has  explored  and  annexed  two  frontiers.  The  first  was  that 
of  the  wilderness,  of  the  land  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  Jamestown 
t  •  California  and  back  to  Oklahoma.  The  wave  of  pioneer  land 
exploration  subsided  into  slack  water  with  the  homesteading  of 
the  hist  of  the  free  land.  With  its  subsidence,  the  inspiring  urge 
of  creative  government  and  social  institutions  soon  sank  to  level 
mediocrity.  Our  land  pioneer  epoch  was  that  of  the  home- 
steader, the  homcbuildcr,  who  was  earnest  and  constructive  in 
the  arts  of  government,  education  and  religion.  Possession  of 
land,  that  each  settler  had  won  from  the  wilderness,  made  those 
pioneers  hotneowntng,  conservative  progressives.  In  Russia 
Bolshevism  is  subsiding,  now  that  the  peasants  own  the  land 
they  cultivate.  In  America,  I.  W.  W.  membership  is  recruited 
from  the  landless,  homeless,  unmarried,  casual  laborers,  who 
have  given  no  hostages  to  society. 

"The  rapid  urbanization  of  the  country  population  is  a  serious 
matter.  It  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome,"  says  Dr. 
John  J.  Tigert,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Nobody  gcU  excited  over  a  rented  flat,  or  the  third  floor  back, 
unless  the  janitor  shuts  off  the  heat.  Then  we  get  so  mad  that 
we  go  to  a  picture  show. 

The  rented  flat,  Greek  restaurant,  and  the  folding  single  bed 
loom  large  in  our  second  frontier,  which  is  that  of  the 

WILDERNESS  OP  SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO  POWER  DRIVBN  INDUSTRY ; 
the  wilderness  of  contact  sulfuric  acid,  dynamo,  gasoline  engine, 
phonograph,  automobile,  cinema  and  aeroplane.  The  chemists' 
and  engineers'  development  of  this  new  territory  has  brought 
maximum  physical  comfort,  with  steadily  diminishing  home  ties 
and  declining  intellectual,  spiritual  idealism,  upon  which  America 
was  built. 

orR  industrial  frontier  has  been  fully  Bxplorkd,  stand- 


ardized and  brought  under  automatic  machine,  volumetric  titra- 
tion control  by  scientific  research.  And  superpressure  of  the 
World  War  forced  plant  construction  and  technical  education 
far  in  excess  of  normal  requirements  for  some  years  to  come. 
Technical  schools  are  turning  out  carload-lots  of  chemists  and 
engineers,  many  of  them  misguided  youths  whose  mothers  want 
a  chemist  in  the  family  because  the  Gopher  Prairie  Gazette  in- 
sists that  this  is  a  chemical  engineering  age.  The  future  cannot 
possibly  require  a  swelling  volume  of  industrial  research  or  of 
physical  growth  sufficient  to  employ  such  a  steadily  increasing 
proportion  of  chemists  and  engineers  as  did  the  past  forty  years. 

SINCE  THB  WORLD  WAR,  WB  ARB  CONFRONTED  BY  A  THIRD 

frontier.  It  is  the  wilderness  of  social  industrial  relations,  the 
wilderness  of  government,  secondary  education  and  religion, 
with  restoration  of  each  to  its  former,  necessary  position  of 
creative  influence.  Food,  clothing,  housing,  immigration,  home 
ownership  and  full  utilization  of  land;  creative  forces  of  world 
cooperative  peace,  rather  than  nationalistic  forces  of  mutual 
destruction;  these  are  subjects  to  which  the  chemist  and  engi- 
neer of  the  next  two  score  years  must  apply  his  research.  He 
needs  to  attune  them  with  the  industrial  world  which  he  brought 
into  existence  the  past  four  decades. 

How  can  he  do  this  task?  By  the  same  agency  through  which 
he  evolved  catalytic  maleic  acid,  gasoline  engine  and  aeroplane. 
By  experimentation  and  scientific  research,  by  science  applied 
to  the  social  arts,  as  it  has  been  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts. 
Our  next  article  will  present  a  practical,  proven,  workable  plan, 
by  which  this  can  be  done. 


"The  Engineers  and  The  Price  System"  is  the  title  of  a  recent, 
timely  book  by  Thorstein  Veblen.  In  It  the  author  discusses 
nonresident,  arbitrary,  financial  control  of  the  great  technical 
industries  which  the  present  generation  of  chemists  and  engineers 
have  evolved  by  scientific  research.  "It  is  still  the  unbroken 
privilege  of  the  financial  management  and  ts  financial  agents  to 
hire  and  fire."  says  Veblen.  "Right  lately  the  technologists 
have  begun  to  become  uneasily  class  conscious  and  to  reflect 
that  they  together  constitute  the  indispensable  General  Staff 
of  the  industrial  system.  Their  class  consciousness  has  taken 
the  immediate  form  of  a  growing  sense  of  waste  and  confusion 
in  the  management  of  industry  by  the  financial  agents  of  the 
absentee  owners.  They  arc  beginning  to  take  stock  of  that  all- 
pervading  mismanagement  of  industry  that  is  inseparable  from 
its  control  for  commercial  ends.  All  of  which  brings  borne  a 
realization  of  their  own  shame  and  of  damage  to  the  common 
good.  So  the  engineers  arc  beginning  to  draw  together  and  ask 
themselves,  what  about  it?" 

One  answer  that  engineers  arc  giving  is  that  of  the  Federated 
Engineering  Council  in  the  recent  disclosures  made  by  their 
Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry.  The  wide- 
spread realization  of  these  conditions  is  further  proved  by  an 
article — "Root,  Hog,  or  Die,"  by  Philip  Cabot  in  the  August 
Atlantic  Monthly  where,  in  discussing  the  collapse  of  New  Eng- 
land railroads,  he  attributes  their  desperate  condition  to  non- 
resident management  and  conflicting  government  control.  De- 
scribing the  spirit  of  their  operation  in  the  profitable  days  when 
Boston  and  Maine,  and  New  Haven,  sold  for  years  far  above 
par,  Mr.  Cabot  says,  "It  was  the  result  of  a  great  local  enterprise, 
owned,  managed  and  operated  by  local  men,  on  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility for  success  had  been  squarely  placed,  and  who  had 
been  allowed  relative  freedom  of  action."  And,  we  may  add, 
who  were  assured  life-long  careers  as  railroad  men.  "Current 
argument  is  largely  controlled  and  its  lines  directed  by  the  hoary 
tradition  that  the  problem  is  a  financial  one,  to  be  settled  like  a 
sum  in  arithmetic,  notwithstanding  the  crop  of  failures  which 
this  method  has  produced  in  the  past.  But  one  is  tempted  to 
suggest  that  an  experiment  in  dealing  with  it  primarily  as  a 
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human  problem  could  not  be  a  worse  failure,  and  might  succeed. 
The  railroads  of  New  England  must  be  owned,  managed,  and 
operated  by  men  whose  homes  and  hearts,  as  well  as  their  heads, 
are  in  New  England,"  says  Cabot. 

Veblen's  "Engineers  and  The  Price  System"  is  a  frank,  search- 
ing analysis  of  social  industrial  conditions,  well  worthy  of  careful 
reading  and  consideration. 

"The  Fruits  of  Victory,"  by  Norman  Angell,  just  published 
by  The  Century  Company,  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
Veblen's  book.  Mr.  Angell  is  a  prophet  whose  prophecies  have 
come  true. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  breakdown  of  the  transport  and 
credit  system,  in  Europe  as  in  America;  to  the  pressure  of  indus- 
trial city  populations  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  a  biological 
pressure  that  is  raising  questions  of  American  and  world  states- 
manship that  cannot  be  relieved,  nor  diverted  to  constructive 
work,  by  static,  stand  pat,  unscientific,  selfish,  partisan,  class 
legislation.  He  cites  the  world  general  trend  toward  village  and 
farm  life,  a  movement  impelled  by  the  need  to  be  close  to  food 
supply.  "All  else  can  be  jettisoned  in  our  complex  civilization, 
provided  only  that  the  stomach  can  be  filled." 

The  collapse  of  financial  and  governmental  unscientific  man- 
agement brings  the  engineers'  industrial  world  to  the  condition 
that,  "On  the  one  side  millions  arc  perishing  for  lack  of  corn  or 


cotton;  while  on  the  other  corn  and  cotton  are  in  such  abundance 
that  they  are  burned,  and  their  producers  face  bankruptcy." 

"Much  of  the  dense  population  of  Europe,"  and  we  may  in- 
clude that  of  industrial  America,  "can  only  live  at  a  standard 
necessary  for  civilization — leisure,  social  peace,  individual  free- 
dom— by  means  of  certain  cooperative  processes,  which  must  be 
carried  on  largely  across  frontiers."  Continuance  of  profitable 
business  depends  upon  raising  the  cultural  standards  of  the 
world's  people;  the  standards,  not  of  the  few,  but  of  the  many. 

HIS  CONCLUSIONS  ARB   ALMOST  IDENTICAL   WITH   TH038  OP 

Conklin,  Korzybski  and  other  social  biologists,  that  we  need 
devise  new  social  economic  methods,  based  on  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion that  specialization  be  counterbalanced  by  cooperation,  else 
it  destroy  us;  and  that  ancient  methods  of  finance,  diplomacy 
and  government  must  give  way,  under  biological  pressure,  to 
science  applied  to  the  social  and  economic  arts.  That  the  indi- 
vidual shall  be  restored  to  full,  normal  individuality,  like  that 
of  the  American  pioneer,  even  though  this  may  involve  the  un- 
scrambling of  some  existing  huge  economic  aggregations  and 
their  reversion,  in  accordance  with  biology,  to  smaller  units 
working  as  in  Denmark,  in  complete  national  cooperation;  and 
that  public  opinion  shall  be  founded  on  whole  facts  made  clear 
by  science,  rather  than  on  half  truths  muddled  by  a  i 
press. 
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4.  K  R  Habdino     Synthuls  of  AnthrafuLnone  from 

and  Beniene. 

5.  Ibwin  G.  Pbisst.   A  New  Direct  Reeding  Sp 

Liquids.  (Lantern.) 
6  H     Wale*.  Ni 

7.  S.  Palkin    and   M.  Harris     The   Preparation  of  a,yl 

1—2,4  Dimethyl -6-Bthoxyquinoline:  An  Improred  Method  for  lb) 
Preparation  and  a  Study  of  the  Condensation.  (Lantern.) 

8.  J    L   Bullock.     Improving  the  Yields  and  Quality  of  Our  Dyes  or 

Reducing  the  Cost  of  Our  Dyu. 
0.  W.  A.  Jacob*  and  M.  Hbtdklberosr.    Th*  Preparation  in  the  Pure 
State  of  Certain  Dyu  of  th*  Malachite  Green  Series. 

10.  DsWirr  O.  Jones.    EUctrometric  Titration  of  Axo  Dyes. 

11.  L.  A.  Olnbv.    Extraction  Proceu  for  Degreesmg  Wool. 
12  Oscab   K.  Flvnn.    Fsstnsss  to  Storing. 


14.  Gaston  DuUuis.    Special  Cost 

Development  of  Oar  Organic 
13.  Leon  W  Parsons  and  W.  A.  McKiat 

on  Dye  Adsorption.  (Lantern.) 
18  J   Mbrritt  Matthews.   Is  an 

Industry? 

17.  Joseph    R    Minkvttch     Preparation  of  An 

by  the  Chlorobeniene  Method. 

18.  M.  L  Cbosslby.    The  Future  of  Resurch  In  the  Dy*  Industry. 

10.  Rosekt  E.  Rose.    Quallutlve  and  QusntrtstiTe  Evaluation  of  Dyes. 


1.  Wm.  II.  Waccaman 

2.  W.  S 

3.  J.  B.  Br 

in  Fertilisers. 

4.  Ciiab.  S.  Catticabt.  The  Value  of  the  Alkaline  Permanganate  Meth*1 

5.  J.  E.  Brbckenridoe.    Remarks  on  th*  Pe'rmangsnste  Methods  fer 

the  Determination  of  Availability  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 
8.  R.  N.  Brackbtt.   T*n  Tears'  Experience  with  the  Neutral  Permsnfiii- 

ate  Method  in  South  Carolina. 
7   Tnos.  C.   Law.    Th*  Composition  of  Cottonseed. 
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8  H.  A.  Notbs.  H.  T.  Kixg  and  J.  H  Mursoir. 

trogen  Fertilization. 
0.  J.  J.  Skinner.    The  Effect  of  Fertilizer*  of 

the  Reaction  of  Soils. 
10.  Oswald  Schreinbr.    The  Present  Tendency  of 

mentation.    (Lantern  ) 
11   R    Norkis  Shrsvs.    Greenland  a*  a  Source  of 
(Lantern.) 

13.  P.  McG.  Shi  it y     The  Development  of  Accuracy  is 

and  Some  Pitfalls  is  Methods. 
13.  C.  G   Atwatsb.    The  Determination  of  Freo  Acid  in 


and  Mi- 

xtion on 

2  "i , 

24. 

Bxperi- 

Po  ta  r  b 

25. 
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17. 
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Means  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide. 
15  H.  C.  Mooas     Vsrious  Details  in  the  Determination  of  Ammonia 
in  Cottonseed  Meal  as  Summarized  from  Eighty-six  Keplies  to  a 
Questionnaire  Sent  to  Members  of  American  Oil  Chemists'  Society. 
P.  P.  V bitch.    Wool  Scouring  Wsstrs  for  Fertiliser  Purposes. 
Wm.  H  Rom  and  Albert  R.  Mmi     The  Recovery  of  Potash  aa  a 

By-Product  in  the  Blast  Furnace  Industry. 
L.  S.  Bi.'Smnrll.    A  Historical  Review  of  the  Research  Showing  the 

FertfHier  Value  of  Sulfur.    (By  title.) 
C.  S.  Rorinsok     The  Preparation  and  Composition  of  Neutral  Am- 
monium Citrate  Solution.    (By  title) 

20  C.  S  Rorinson     Studies  of  the  AvsilabiUty  of  i 

Compounds.    (By  title  ) 

21  H.  A  Hilton. 


1.  Fertiltier  Legislation.    J,  E.  Brbcksnridos.  CaairmaN. 

2  Research  and  Analytical  Methods.    Paul  Rudnics,  CsarrmsH. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  ENGINEERING  CHEMISTRY  DIVISION 
H.  D.  Batchblor,  Chairman  II.  E.  Hows,  Xicrttary 

1.  Ai.vtx  Allen  Campbell.    Filter  Cloth  and  Its  1 

(Lao  tern.) 

2.  C.  P.  Dbrlbth     Ffltox  Aids.  (Lantern.) 

3.  J.  P.  Sprimosb.    The  Feeding  of  Filters.  (Lantern.) 

4.  D    K.  Spbrry.    Fundamental  Laws  of  Filtration  with  Suggestions 

Regarding  Research  Work.  (Lantern.) 

5.  Bust  Acs  A.  Ai.i,iott,    Washing  and  Washing  Ports  in 

with  "Chamber"  and  "Frame"  Filter  Presses.  (Lantern.) 
«.  B.  E.  Pinch.    Pulp  or  Filter  Maas  Filters.  (Lantern.) 

7.  H.  D.  AT 

8.  H.  A. 

9.  H.  C 

10.  RoBSRT  C. 

11.  H.  A.  Morrison.    Oliver  Continuous  Paters. 
IS.  O.  D.  Dickbv.   Leaf  and  Rotary  Suction 
18.  Arthur  Wbioht.   Industrial  Filter  Media. 

14.  O.  M.  Hicksv.    Use  ef  FQter-Cel  for  Industrial 

15.  G.  B.  Ricb.    PUte  and  Frame  FUtet  Presses. 
W.  D.  R.  Spbrry.  The 


of  Gases  and 

C.  H  ! 

A 

In  the  field  of  gates,  coking  and  fuel*     The  . 
meat  of  a  gat  and  fuels  jectioo  of  tbe  Society  will  be 
dent  interest  develop*. 

Tbe  following  four  major  subjects  will  be  discumed  both  by 
arranged  for  in  advance  and  by  general  rfocusaion. 

(a)  Coke-Oven  Problems,  discussion  to  be  opened  by  W.  H.  Blacvblt. 

P.  W.  Spbbr.  and  Others. 
(»)  Low-Temperature  Carbonization  of  Coal,  division  to  be  opened 

by  H.  C.  Porter. 
(r)  Oas  Works  Control,  discussion  to  be  opened  by  R  C.  1'itLio,  J.  R. 

Campbell  and  O    A.  Mo«hoc». 
(d)  Caa  Analysis  and  Itt  Applications,  discussion  to  be  opened  by 
O.  W.  Jonbs,  E  R.  Wsavbr  and  A.  H.  Whits. 
17.  Arthur  L.  Davis.    Two  New  Methods  for  Determining  Light  Oil  in 


(Lantern.) 


if  sun 


18.  N.  H.  Gellbrt.  Staodardiilng  Gas  Combustion  by  Premising  Por- 
tions of  Air  with  Oaa. 

10.  Gsoros  G.  Brown,  Jr.  A  Chemically  Controlled  Automobile. 
(Lantern.) 

30.  Gsorcu  G.  Brown,  Jr.    Theoretical     Maximum  Temperatures. 

(Lantern.) 

21.  G.  W.  Jones  and  W.  L.  Parkbr.    The  Formation  of  Oxides  of  Nitro- 

gen in  the  Slow  Combustion  and  Explosion  Methods  in  Gas  Analysis. 

22.  G.  W.  Jonbs.    Present  Stetus  of  Methods  Used  for  Fuel  Gss  Analysis. 


Ill  —Papers 

E.  F.  Collins.    Electric  Host  for  Thermal  Processes.  (Lantern.) 
Honour  K  Wiuion.    Humidity  Equilibria  of  Various  Common  Mate- 
rials. (I.antrrn.) 

Robrht  K,  Wilson.  William  H.  McAdams  and  M.  Seltzer.  The 
Frictions!  Resistance  to  the  Flow  ef  Viscous  Liquid*  through 
Elbows. 

W.  H  Pbter*on  and  E.  B.  Feed.    A  Fermentation  Process  for  the 


27. 
28. 


30 
31 


32 


Oil 


33. 
34. 
35. 


P.  C  Habslbr.    A  New 
Wilbbrt  J  Hupp. 

of  Certain  Colloidal 
J.  Hupp.    The  Dehydration  of  Tar  and  I 
siuris. 

C.  J.  Rodman     Tbe  Arc  Rupture  of  Liquid  Dielectrics. 

It.  P.  IIolman  and  T.  D  Jarrbll.    The  Effects  of  Waterproofing 

Materials  upoo  the  Tensile  Strength  of  Cotton  Yarn. 
Special  Order  on  World  Standardization.    E.  C.  Binoham.  Chairman. 
The  Attitude  of  tbe  Manufacturer  of 
World  Standardization. 

of  the  Dealers  in  Chemicals, 
of  the  University  Users  of  Chemicals, 
of  the  Technical  Users  of  Chemicals. 
The  Attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  toward  World  ! 
ration. 

Tbe  Attitude  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Discussion  led  by  Char  leu  L.  Resss,  W.  A.  Notbs,  B.  L.  Murray, 
R   F.  Ruttan,  H.  D.  Hubbard,  snd  Others. 
W.  A.  Selvio  and  W.  C.  Ratlipp.    The  Nature  of  Acid  Mine  Water 

from  Coal  Mines  and  the  Determination  of  Acidity.  (By  title.) 
S.  H.  KaTx  and  J.  J.  Bloompibld.    Tests  of  the  Iodine  Pentoxide 

Indicator  for  Carbon  Monoxide.  (By  title.) 
Mr.   Stark.    The  Berrlgan  Filter.    (By  title ) 

LEATHER  CHEMISTRY  SECTION 


G.  D.  McLauomlim,  Sttrttary 
I  of  Vegetable  Tan 


John  Arthur  Wilson,  Chairman 
t. 

Liqaocs. 

2.  John  Arthur  Wilson  and  Erwim  J.  Kbrh.    Color  Value  of  s  Taa 

Liquor  as  a  Function  of  the  Hydrogen-Ion  Concentration. 

3.  Jacques  Loss     Chemical  and  Physical  Behavior  of  Gelatin  Solutions. 

4.  Arthur  W.  Thomas  and  Maroaret  W.  Kbllt    The  Equilibria 

Content. 

5.  Arthur  W.  Thomas  ano  Maroaret  W  Kelly.    Adsorption  of  the 
of  Chrome  Liquor  at  Various  Concentrations  after 


7.  Jerome    Alexander.    Dlfferentistlon    between   Physical  Mixture* 

and  Chemical  Compounds. 

8.  Jon«  Arthur  Wilson  and  Erwin  J  Kern.    Effect  of  Chang*  of  Acidity 

upon  the  Rate  of  Diffusion  of  Tan  Lienor  Into  Gelatin  Jelly. 
0.  Harold  Pales.    Theory  and  Use  of  Blectrometric  Titrations. 

10.  Prank  L.  Seymour- Jones.    Chemical  Constituents  of  Skin. 

11.  Alp  red   Seymour-Jons*.    The   Warble   Fly   Problem.  (Lantern.) 

12.  Joseph  Turney  Wood.    The  Propertie*  end  Action  of  Bnxymee  In 

Relation  to  Leather  Manufacture.  (Lantern.) 

13.  John  Arthur  Wilsoh  and  Guroo  Daub.    A  Critical  Study  of  Bating. 


W.  Kslly. 


14.  Pini  Enna.  Th* 

15.  Arthur  W.  Thomas  and  Maroarbt 

Point  of  Collagen. 

Id.  Alprsd  Sbtmour-Jonbs.    Physiological  and  Histological  Observa- 
tions on  the  Flayed  Skin  Entering  Into  the  Art  of  Leather  Manufacture. 
17.  William  R.  Atcin.    The  Chemistry  of  Lime  Liquors  Used  in  the 

The 


18  JonN  Arthur  Wilson  and  Erwim  J. 
Tannin. 

19.  R.  O.  Phillips     Wattle  Bark  Tannin. 

20.  T.  G.  Grsaver.    Measurement  of  the  Iron 


Contamination  of  Chcst- 


tbe  Tannery  on  the  Inside 


21  Alprbd  SttTMouR -Jonbs 

22  John  Arthur  Wilson.    A  Trip  i 

of  s  Calfskin     (Microscopic  projection.) 

2.1  Arthur  W.  Thomas  and  s.  B.  Poster.  On  the  Suspensold  Colloid 
Content  of  Vegetable  Tanning  Extracts  with  Attempt*  to  Correlate 
Astringoncy  with  the  Potential  Difference  of  the  Particle*  against 
the  Aqueous  Phsse. 

24.  Arthur  W.  Thomas  and  Maroaret  W.  Kelly.    The  Time  and  Con- 
centration Factors  in  the  Combination  of  ' 
stance.    I — Gambler.    II— Quebracho. 
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MEDICINAL  PRODUCTS  CHEMISTRY  DIVISION 
Ciuui  B.  Casx-axi.  Ckatrmtn  Bdoab  B.  Cabtbb.  Stcretary 

1.  Obobob  W.  R AiriAft,  Jonra  Gavbon  and  M.  Falbov.  Arsphenamlne 

Bod  Neosrsphenamin*.  (Lantern) 

2.  Paul  Pomcmi     Hydrogen  Peroxide:  Its  Manufacture  and  Preser- 

vation    (Lantern ) 

3.  Bown  C.  Whitb  and  Jubtina  H.  Hill.    Developments  fat  Mer- 


4.  O.  D. 


6.  O.  D.  Bbal  amd  J.  B 
«.  G.  D.  Bbal  and  J.  B.  I 

of  rati 

7.  Fbancxs  D. 

8.  Micmaxl  Hbidblbxbobb  and  Waltbb  A  Jacobb. 

hydrocupreiae  (Optochin)  But. 
0.  M.  Dobsbt  and  J.  A.  Emsby.    The  Purification  of 
the  Preparation  of  Ophthalmic  Tuberculin  Diue. 

10.  Habvbt  W   Wilby.    Food  as  s  Medicine. 

11.  A.  Rich abo  Bub*.  Jb.    The  Reed  for  an  Improved  Formula  lor 

Fusion  of  Digitalis. 

12.  Olivbb  Kamm.    The  Taxidty  of  Benxyl  Alcohol  aad  Its  Homologs. 

oadary  Propyl  Alcohols. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  DIVISION 
Adams,  Chairman  H  T. 

P.  W.  Atace.  Oximes. 

A.  Lowr  and  R.  P.  Dunbbook.    Orgsuo-TeHurium  Base*. 
W.  A.  Nona  and  W.  Gobbbl.   The  Role  of  Acetic  Add  < 

an  Cataijsts  In  the  Formation  of  Acetamide  from  i 
W.  A.  Novas,    Preparation  of  Absolute  Alcohol. 
W.  A.  Jacobs  and  M.  Hbidblhbbobb.  S,*-Diaminodihydroqulninc 

and  5,8-Diamino-6.MethoxyquiQollnot  and  Their  Conrersion  Into 
the  Corresponding  Aminobydroxy  and  Dihydroxy  Basse, 
W.  A.  Jacobs  and  M.  Hbidblbbbosb.    The  Hy  dreg  ens  tkn  of  Dt- 

Alkaloids:    The  DU 
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7. 
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13 
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24. 
25 
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27 


28.  C  E.  Booen  and  P  P  Cor-B.    The  Reaction  of 

and  Amylene   with  Selenium  Monochloride. 

29.  C.  E.  Boobd,  A.  J.  Yanby  and  C.  W.  Holl.    The  Uss  of 

in  the  Preparation  of  Alkyl  Phenols. 
30  M.  L  Cbomlby.    The  Action  of  Sulfuric  Add  oa  l-Pbenytnaph 

2,3-ThiocarboxyUc  Add. 
31.  A.  S 

Trlozide. 


A.  Lowv  and  A.  M.  Howald.    The  Action  of 

benxene  and  Bromobenxeae  in  the  Vapor  State  fax  Presence  of 
Catalysts. 

C.  S.  Vinablb  and  E.  C.  Caocxxa.    The  Effect  of  Fuller's  Earth  on 

Pinene  and  Other  Terpenea. 
J.  M.  Bbll  and  D.  M   Cabboll.    A  Study  in  Yields  la  Nitrating 

Nitrotoluenea. 

T.  B.  Johnson  and  E.  B.  Bbown.    Studies  oa  Nudelc  Adds:  The 

Redaction  of  Uracil  aad  Cytosine  by  Means  of  Colloidal  Platinum. 
T.  B.  Johnson  and  O.  Baudibcb.    Studies  oa  Nudelc  Adds:  Nsw 

Color  Teats  for  the  1 

of  Uracil,  Cytosiae  aad 
O.  BAUDtscn.    The  Action  of  Ferrous  Hydroxide-Peroxide  oa  Thymine, 

Lactic  Add  aad  Alanine. 
W  T.  Rsad.    Synthesis  ef  the  Soporific  Nirraaol  (4,4-Phenyl-Elhyt- 

Hydantoin). 

A.  J.  Hill  and  B.  J.  Piscnaa.   The  Synthesis  of  A-Chnroailylchlorids 

from  a,  'r-Dlchlorohydria. 
W.  P.  HorrMAN  and  R.  A.  Gobtnbb.   The  Behavior  of  Cystine  to 

Add  Hydrolysis. 

R.  A.  Gobtnbb  and  W,  P,  Hoffman.    A  Comparison  of  Certain  Deriv- 

atiees  of  "Protein"  Cystine  aad  the 

by  Add  Hydrolysis.  (Lantern.) 
A.  W.  Dob  and  L.  Yo 

nomeaa.  (Lantern) 
R.  C.  Cbockbb.    An  Octet  Formula  for  Benzene.  (Lantern.) 
J  R.  Bailby,  W.  A.  Notes  and  H  L.  Locbtb.  Dilsopropylhydrazla*. 
W  L.  Lewis  and  R.  &  Blt.  The  Chlorinatton  Products  of  I 
C.  S  Mabvbl  and  V.  L.  Gould.    The  PreparatJoa  of  Dials 

Compounds  from  the  Gtlgaard  Reaction. 
A.  S.  WHsei.ee  and  P.  R.  Dawson.    The  Chlorinatton  of 

1,4-Naphthoquiaone.    ( Juglone ) 
A.  S.  Wkmblbb  and  H.  M.  Tatlob.    Kelp  Tar  Oila. 
R.  Adams  amd  M.  P.  Foclhb     The  Structure  of  Disalicylaldebyde. 
M.  S.  Hobvmam  and  E.  E.  Rhio     Anthraquiaone  Thioethers. 
W  R.  Waldbon  and  E.  E  Rsii>     Some  Derivatives  from  ft-Nitrothio- 


83.  W.  U  Evans  and  P.  S.  : 
with  PoUaaium 
Hydroxide. 

34.  W.  L.  Evamb  and  O.  L.  Uoovsa.  The  Oxidation  of  Acetol  with  Po- 
taxaium  Permenganate  in  the  Preeence  of  Potassium  Hydroxide. 

35  W.  L.  Evans.  Ths  Oxidation  of  Propyl  en  eglycol  with  Potassium 
Permanganate  in  the  Preeence  of  Potassium  Hydroxide. 

3d.  IIabold  Hisbbbt  and  Lattba  G.  Cannon.  Ths  Condensation  of 
Citrsl  with  Certain  Ketones  snd  the  Synthesis  of  Some  New  lononee. 

37  L.  C.  Radfobd  and  J.  R.  Cootubb.    The  Migration  of  Acyl  from  If  Itro- 

M  ^  CMortdfaad  th*D  BB^t^OB™,>AeyLA^Tta,la,,  ^  "ntthaU>j1 

39.  L.  C.  Rattobd  and  H.  A.  Idols*.    Tha  Mlgratioa  of  Acyl: 

of  the  Relative  Positions  of  the  Amino  aad  Hydroxy!  i 

40.  P.  C.  Wxutmobb  and  B.  J.  Masxit.    Stability  of 

Linkage  fax  Mercury  Derrretr.es  of  Malic  Add. 

41.  A   J.  Hill  and  H.  R.  Hbnxb.    Hydaatoia  ladiguids.    (By  title.) 


T.  O. 


1.  C.  B.  Coatbs  and  B.  Y. 

Gasoline. 

2.  Thomas  Midolsy.  Jb. 

Amylene. 

8.  B.  M. 


4.  R.  8.  WtLSOM  and  D  P 

of  Vaporisation  of 
6  C.  H  Osmond  and  T  G 

Value  of  the  R.  B.  Test. 


4T». 
(Lantern  ) 


in  the 


6  L«on  W.  Pabsons. 

(Lantern.) 

7  T,  R.  Buooa 

8  J  L  Swbbxicb 

9  A.  W.  McCoy 

aad  Water 
10  E  B.  Aybbb.  Jb. 


on  Emulslficstion  Pro! 
Petroleum  Industry 
The  IsTcrsion  of  Phases  fax  Oil-Water  1 


Emulsions  with  Finely  Divided  Solids. 
Emulsifying  Agente  in  OP-Field  Emulsions. 


PHYSICAL  AND  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  DIVISION 


N.  HolmhBi  Chairman  S  B.  Sxrarr-ABo.  S tertiary 

1.  Habbv  B.  WniaBB.  Adsorption  by  Precipitatea.  V — Adsorption 
during  the  Precipitation  of  Colloids  by  Mixtures  of  Electrolyte*. 
(Lantern  ) 

2  Habsy  B.  Wbisbb  and  Hbnby  A.  Nicholas    The  Influence  of  the 

Coaceatratioa  of  Colloids  oa  Their  Predpitatioa  by 
(Lantern.) 

3  Habby  B.  Wiuix.  Intermitttnt  Phosphorescence.  (Lantern.) 
4.  Asthub  E.  Hill.    The  Ternary  System:  Silver  Per  chloral  e-Beni 

Water.  (Lantern.) 
6.  Abthub  E  Hill  and  Thoma*  M.  Smtth.    Hydrated  Oxalic  Ac 
an  Analytical  Standard.  (Lantern.) 

6.  R.  C.  Wiutv  amd  N.  E  GoxtDON.    Kflect  of  the  History  of  t 

on  Adsorption.  (Lantern.) 

7.  D.  C.  LlCMTBMWALNItB,  A.  L.  Plbnnbb  and  N.  E  < 

tion  from  Solution.  (Lantern.) 

8.  E.  B  Stabbby  and  N.  E.  Gobdon     Effect  of  1 

tration  on  Adsorption.  (Lantern.) 

9.  A  M.  Bakbb  and  Jamb*  W.  McBain.    The  Sorption  of  Tolne 

Acetic  Add  and  Thsir  Mixtures  by  Carbon.    (Lantern  ) 
Robhst  E.  Wilson  and  Allbh  Abbams.    Drop  Weights  of 

Solutions  of  Emulsifying  Agents.  (Lantern.) 
Robsbt  E.  Wilson ,  William  B.  Rosa  and  Lbok  W  Pa 


10 


n 


12  Robbht  E  Wilson  and  F.  P  Hall 
ticlty  of  Claya.  (Lantern.) 

13.  Robbbt  Hkbman   Bo«t;a    The  Transitional  Temperature  of  the 

8ol  and  Gel  Forma  in  Gelatin.  (Lantern.) 

14.  Robbbt  Hubman  IIogib     Oa  the  Swelling  aad  Gelation  of  Gels  Us. 

(Lantern  ) 

15.  Huobnb  C.   Binoham.    Plasticity  of  Conoids.    (Lantern ) 
10.  S.  E.  Siikppabd.  Fblix  A.  Elliott  and  H.  D  Gidbonsb 
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Reports  of  Meetings  of  Divisions  and  Sections 
division  or  industrial  and  rnoinzirino  chemistry 

The  meeting  of  the  Division  was  distinguished  by  two  symposi- 
ums in  addition  to  the  general  papers  and  a  special  discussion 
on  world's  standardization.  The  first  symposium  on  filtration 
took  into  account  all  types  of  modem  filter  presses  and  filter 
media.  Two  papers  dealing  more  with  fundamental  principles 
were  of  special  interest. 

Among  the  several  excellent  general  papers  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  a  chemically  controlled  automobile  which  combined  in 
instructive  form  the  theoretical  and  practical  phases  of  that 
problem. 

The  special  order  on  World's  Standardization  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  activity  of  the  Society's  Committee  on  the  Metric 
System,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  chemicals 
in  standard  metric  packages.  It  is  thought  that  with  more  than 
160  colleges  and  universities  purchasing  in  metric  units  some 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  try  out  the  metric  system. 

The  Division  adopted  a  motion,  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  National  Policy,  asking  endorsement  of  H.  R.  10,  a  bill  to 
fix  the  metric  system  as  the  single  standard  of  weights  and 

The  present  active  committees  were  continued  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  secretary  was  authorized.  It  was  announced 
that  the  subject  for  the  symposium  at  Birmingham  would  be  on 
distillation  and  at  Pittsburgh  probably  on  cost  accounting. 
An  effort  will  be  made  in  future  to  secure  abstracts  of  papers  to 
be  presented  at  a  symposium  at  such  a  time  in  advance  as  will 
permit  preprinting  and  circulation  to  encourage  discussion. 

The  attendance  at  the  sessions  was  large  and  mtich  more 
uniform  than  usual. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

Chairman:  WxajtBH  K.  Lswta. 
Viet  Chairman:  D.  R.  Snur. 
Secretary:  H.  B.  Hows. 
Assistant  Secretary:  E  M.  Billing*. 

Estcutit*  Committee:  W.  F.  TttLLKaRAND.  Edwadd  Malumckkodt,  J»., 

CoATtt. 

H.  E.  Howe,  Secretary 

Symposium  on  the  Chemistry  of  Gases  and  Fuel 

At  the  symposium  on  the  chemistry  of  gases  and  fuels  held 
under  the  leadership  of  C.  H.  Ptone,  chairman,  and  R.  S.  Mc- 
Bride,  secretary,  Mr.  F.  W.  Sperr  opened  the  discussion  on 
coke-oven  problems  requiring  chemical  attention.  He  dis- 
cussed particularly  the  need  for  fundamental  research  on  coal, 
coke,  and  by-products  to  supplement  much  of  the  investigational 
work  done  in  the  past,  which  has  been  empirical.  Coal  re- 
search is  needed  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution 
of  mineral  fuck.  In  the  case  of  coke  in  the  past  "How  to  make 
it"  has  been  considered,  but  not  as  fully  as  shotdd  be  the  question 
"What  is  it?"  The  study  of  by-products  also  offers  an  un- 
limited field;  for  example,  the  utilization  of  cyanides,  sulfo- 
cyanatcs,  tbe  recovery  and  utilization  of  hydrogen  sulfide, 
and  numerous  light  oil  problems. 

H.  C.  Porter  opened  the  second  portion  of  the  program,  the 
discussion  of  low  temperature  carbonization  of  coal.  In  this 
field  the  opportunity  of  the  chemist  is  wholly  unlimited,  be- 
cause as  yet  no  commercial  processes  of  value  have  been  ex- 
tensively applied,  largely  because  of  the  limited  knowledge  as 
to  the  best  methods  and  suitable  application  for  products. 
The  question  of  the  characteristics  of  the  coke  to  be  expected 
from  low  temperature  carbonization  received  considerable 
attention  in  discussion  by  a  number  of  those  present. 

The  discussion  of  needed  carbonization  investigations  in- 
cluded reference  to  the  study  of  the  thermal  history  to  which 
fuels  arc  subjected  during  processing  and  extensive  investigation 
needed  for  determination  of  thermochetnical  data.  What 
happens  inside  an  oven  is  a  subject  not  at  all  well  understood 
chemically.  The  possibility  of  greater  efficiency  in  heat  appli- 
cation by  using  the  exothermic  reactions  which  take  place  was 
also  emphasized.  The  characteristics  of  coke  as  determining 
blast  furnace  operation  is  another  important  field  receiving 
attention  at  present.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on 
this  was  briefly  described  and  the  importance  of  it  pointed 
out.  It  was  made  dear  by  Dr.  Fieldner  that  only  through  a 
full  knowledge  of  how  coke  of  various  types  can  best  be  used 
will  it  be  possible  to  persuade  the  blast  furnace  operator  to  take 
any  type  of  coke  which  can  best  be  made  in  view  of  the  current 
market  requirements  for  by-products. 

Chemistry  in  gas-works  control  was  discussed  by  E.  C.  Uhltg 
who  pointed  out  the  large  opportunity  for  further  chemical 


investigation  in  theoretical  lines  which  undoubtedly  would 
afford  sound  basis  for  industrial  development  of  the  future. 
The  distinct  opportunity  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
in  this  field  as  distinguished  from  the  engineering  and  routine 
method  standardization  work  of  the  American  Gas  Association 
was  dearly  recognized.  Mr.  C.  H.  Stone,  continuing  this 
discussion,  brought  out  dearly  the  numerous  miscellaneous 
problems  which  are  presented  to  the  gas-works  chemist  for 
solution,  including  problems  of  boiler  feed  water  control,  tests 
for  the  purchasing  department  of  cement  hardeners,  rust  re- 
movers, paints,  greases,  lubricants,  and  numerous  other  materials, 
the  purification  of  mercury  for  the  street  department,  testing 
materials  used  throughout  the  plant,  investigation  of  miscella- 
neous troubles  such  as  deposits  in  mains,  surface  pipes,  meters, 
and  of  course  special  problems  of  the  regular  works  products. 

No  definite  action  was  taken  regarding  an  organization  of  a 
section  of  the  Society,  since  the  change  in  program  date  made 
the  number  in  attendance  so  small  as  to  prevent  any  general 
expression  of  opinion.  Those  in  attendance  voted  to  request 
the  secretary  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry  to  undertake  to  determine  whether  the  organization 
of  a  section  would  be  justified  and  if  so  to  formulate  for  the 
sake  of  those  interested  a  request  to  the  proper  officers  of  tbe 
Socisty. 

R.  S.  McBRIDE,  Secretary. 


DIVISION  or  PHYSICAL  AND   INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Some  200  members  were  present  when  the  meeting  came  to 
order  at  9:30  on  Wednesday  morning.  All  but  three  of  the  4t» 
papers  were  read.  The  chief  interest  again  concentrated  on 
adsorption,  in  which  direction  several  papers  of  a  quantitative 
character  were  presented.  The  papers  by  H.  B.  Wciser  showed 
that  the  accepted  theories  of  the  influence  of  the  electrolyte 
in  precipitation  of  suspension  colloids  would  have  to  be  revised. 
Several  papers  were  presented  on  sol va ted  colloids  and  an  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  transition  from  the  sol  to  the  gel  form 
arose,  Bingham's  criterion  of  plastic  flow  being  utilized. 

Other  notable  features  were  papers  by  W.  M.  Clark  and  col- 
laborators on  oxidation  and  reduction  potentials  and  a  description 
by  R.  A.  Gortner  of  an  interesting  gclformed  by  dibenzoylacetonc. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  subject  of  chief  ^importance  was 
a  discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  continuing  and  extending 
a  journal  of  physical  chemistry.  Drs.  E.  C.  Bingham  and  A.  W. 
C.  Mcnzics  proposed  that  this  question  be  brought  before  the 
meeting,  and  Drs.  H.  N.  Holmes  and  J.  W.  McBain  supported 
the  motion  with  instances  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  such 
a  journal.  In  view  of  the  probability  that  Professor  Bancroft's 
existing  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry  would  stop  by  January  1 . 
1922,  after  a  period  of  25  years,  it  was  fdt  that  immediate  action 
was  desirable.  After  various  suggestions  with  regard  to  financing 
an  editorial  board  of  control,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  report  to  the  meeting 
as  to  a  definite  proposal  for  forming  a  permanent  representative 
committee  of  physical  chemists  of  the  English  speaking  world 
to  consider  the  question  and  report  to  the  Society.  The  chair- 
man appointed  the  following  committee:  E.  C.  Bingham,  G.  A. 
Abbott,  8.  Dushman,  A.  W.  C.  Mcnzics,  and  J.  Kendall  to  con- 
sult with  J.  W.  McBain,  representing  the  British  visitors.  At  the 
same  time  the  following  motion  was  carried: 

The  Division  view,  with  great  regret  the  probability  at  diK.-ontiau.nce 
ol  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry  and  the  consequent  lessening  oi  the 
opportunities  of  physical  chemists  to  publish  the  results  of  their  work.  It 
requests  Professor  Bancroft  to  assist  for  one  more  year  the  development 
of  physical  chemistry  in  this  country  by  continuing  the  publication  of  tbe 
Journal.  It  recommends  that  as  many  members  at  passible  give  their 
support  both  by  contributing  papers  and  by  subscribing  to  the  Journal. 

The  committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  repre- 
sentative committee  to  consider  the  future  policy  of  the  physical 
chtmists  of  America  toward  the  Journal  and  the  pro!>ahiIity 
of  enlarging  its  scope  by  cooperation  with  the  physical  chemist* 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  proposed  and  carried  that  the 
nomination  of  this  representative  committee  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  forthcoming  year  and  three  others.  It  was 
announced  by  Dr.  Menzies  that  Professor  Bancroft  agreed  to 
continue  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry  for  one  year,  durint 
which  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  proposed  international  journal 
could  be  brought  into  being. 

A  special  executive  committee  meeting  recommended  to  the 
Division  that  in  future  abstracts  of  papers  must  be  mailed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Division  by  the  last  day  of  receipt  of  papers. 
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thus  conforming  with  the  practice  of  other  sections.  This 
proposal  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  passed. 

Election  of  officers  took  place  and  the  following  were  elected 

Stcrttary:   R.  E  toi." 

ExKMtht  CommiUtt:  William  Blum,  Jokl  Hildkbhand,  J.  H.  Math- 
bws,  L  C.  Nbwbll.  H.  B.  Wbibbi,  E.  C  Binoham.  G  S.  Foubbs. 

S.  K.  Sheppard,  Secretary 


DIV1BIOH  Or  BTJOAR  CHEMISTRY 

This  meeting,  the  fourth  since  the  Sugar  Section  was  organized, 
was  opened  with  the  announcement  from  the  chair  that  the  full 
privileges  of  a  division  had  been  granted,  which  announcement 
was  enthusiastically  received. 

The  meeting  was  notable  for  its  large  attendance,  many 
branches  of  the  science  and  industry  represented,  and  for  the 
number,  variety,  and  quality  of  the  papers  read. 

The  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Sugar  Section  and  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry  at  the  Rochester 
Meeting  to  establish  new  and  more  accurate  tables  for  rcfracto- 
metric  work  on  sugar  solutions  reported  progress  and  promised 
to  give  a  final  report  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  next  spring  at 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  The  retiring  chairman.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Browne,  who  had  guided  the  Section  from  its  beginning  through  to 
its  organization  as  a  Division  was  tendered  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  untiring  and  devoted  efforts  in  huilding  up  the  Section. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  highly  interesting 
lecture  by  C.  A.  Browne  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  as  well  as 
by  a  number  of  fine  old  prints  tracing  the  history  of  cane  sugar 
manufacture  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  bediming  of  the  in- 
dustry >n  America  and  its  further  development  in  this  hemi- 
sphere to  modern  times.  The  same  speaker  presented  another 
note  of  historical  interest  showing  pictures  of  two  of  the  earliest 
saccharimeters  used  in  the  United  States.  Unusual  interest 
was  manifested  in  a  number  of  papers  on  decolorizing  carbons, 
a  subject  of  great  importance  to  all  branches  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry at  the  present  time. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  H.  H.  Peters  that  the  methods  for  the 
determination  of  the  color  of  sugar  products  devised  decades 
ago  are  entirely  inadequate  for  solving  the  modern  problems  of 
decolorization  and  that  the  entire  subject  must  be  investigated, 
involving  highly  technical  studies  of  a  fundamental  character. 
Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  these  investigations  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  problem  will  soon  be  solved  satis- 
factorily. 

C.  E  Coates  reported  on  a  method  for  the  preparation  of 
decolorizing  char  from  sugarcane  bagasse,  and  C.  E.  G.  Porst 
and  J.  M.  Krno  gave  data  on  the  decolorizing  power  on  glucose 
solutions  of  various  carbons  partly  purchased  in  the  market  and 
partly  prepared  by  themselves.  F.  W.  Zcrban  and  S.  Byall 
presented  lantern  slides  of  logarithmic  adsorption  isotherms, 
depicting  the  adsorption  of  coloring  matter  by  various  carbons 
from  cane  molasses  solutions  of  various  concentrations.  There 
were  several  animated  discussions  in  connection  with  these 
papers  on  decolorizing  carbons  which  plainly  showed  that  this 
entire  subject  is  still  in  its  formative  stage  and  that  it  will  re- 
quire the  combined  efforts  of  representatives  of  a  number  of 
different  sciences  to  coordinate  and  systematize  the  results 
obtained  by  individual  workers. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  valuable  and  interesting  papers 
pointing  out  new  and  improved  methods  of  analytical  procedure 
for  sugar  work  and  on  fundamentals  underlying  these  methods. 
The  determination  of  raffinosc  was  dealt  with  by  II.  S.  Paine 
and  F.  W.  Reynolds  as  well  as  by  R.  F.  Jackson;  the  estimation 
of  reducing  sugars  and  sucrose  by  A.  W.  Thomas;  the  determi- 
nation of  ash  by  E.  H.  Adkins  and  J.  R.  Wi throw;  the  prepara- 
tion and  properties  of  the  gums  in  beet  molasses  and  in  diseased 
sugar  cane  by  H.  S.  Paine,  C.  F.  Walton.  Jr.,  and  O.  S.  Keener; 
the  use  of  the  plastiometer  on  corn  products  by  C.  E.  G.  Porst 
and  M.  Moskowiti;  and  the  testing  of  quartz  control  plates  by 
F.  P.  Phelps. 

Other  papers  dealt  with  new  apparatus  and  new  methods  for 
the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  certain  sugars  and  sirups. 
W.  D.  Home  in  an  interesting  contribution  on  the  dietetic 
value  of  sugar  pointed  out  that  at  present  prices  cane  sugar 
is  the  cheapest  foodstuff  on  the  basis  of  calorific  value,  with  the 
one  exception  of  oatmeal. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year : 
Chairman:  S.  J.  Osbokn.  ' 
l  itf  Chairman:  F.  W.  ZjtaaAN. 
StcTfiary-Treaxurer:  F.  J.  Bats*. 

titrculivt  CommiUtt:  C  A,  RaowxK,  C,  E.  CoATlts.  W  D  llt.Kxii, 
W   B  Xkwkjbk,  H.  S  Pain«.  H  E  Zitkowski. 

F.  J.  Bates,  Secretary 


The  meeting  of  the  Fertilizer  Division  was  called  to  order 
Wednesday  aiternoon  and  continued  and  completed  Thursday 
morning.  A  register  of  the  names  of  those  attending  numbered 
forty-two. 

Some  of  the  former  meetings  of  this  Division  have  been  more 
largely  attended  than  was  this  one.  However,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  programs  ever  presented  was  enjoyed,  as  was  plainly 
manifested  by  the  lively  discussion  which  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  papers 

A  number  of  interesting  papers  were  presented  by  the  chemists 
representing  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  the 
results  of  their  efforts  to  conserve  and  utilize  various  waste 
materials,  such  as  low-grade  phosphate  rock,  wool  scouring 
waste,  and  potash  in  blast-furnace  gases.  Other  papers 
showed  the  results  of  fertilization  experiments  and  the  effect 
of  various  fertilizers  both  on  the  soils  and  on  the  crops  grown. 

Several  papers  were  presented  dealing  mainly  with  analytical 
methods. 

An  interesting  paper  was  presented  showing  the  effect  of 
fertilizer  experiments  on  vineyards  and  the  marked  effect  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soils  to  permit 
act  at  ion 

Two  papers  were  presented  with  reference  to  potash  for  fertili- 
zers; one  showing  the  relative  resources  of  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  the  other  describing  a  method  for 
extracting  tiotash  from  greeusand  and  illustrating  a  plant  now 
under  construction  for  this  purpose 

Two  papers  discussed  cyanamide  und  its  mixture  and  reaction 
in  mixed  fertilizers.  These  were  an  answer  to  the  claims  of 
Hargcr  (paper  presented  at  the  Chicago  Meeting  of  this  Division) 
that  cyanamide  when  mixed  with  acid  phosphate  is  converted 
into  dicyanodiamide,  which  is  toxic  to  plants.  Neither  of  the 
authors  of  the  two  papers  mentioned  have  been  able  to  confirm 
Harger's  results  and  in  some  mixtures  where  dicyanodiamide 
was  deliberately  added  it  could  not  be  found,  indicating  it  had 
been  quickly  converted  into  other  complex  forms.  Considerable 
discussion  followed  these  two  papers. 

Four  papers  considered  the  application  of  the  permanganate 
methods  for  determining  the  availability  of  organic  nitrogen  in 
fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials  Some  of  the  weaknesses  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  the  methods  were  referred  to  It  was 
pointed  out  that  it  is  just  neither  to  the  fertilizer  manufacturer 
nor  to  the  farmer  to  base  the  reports  of  the  fertilizer  control 
officials  relative  to  the  quality  of  the  organic  nitrogen  in  the 
fertilizers  on  the  availahility  of  the  water-insoluble  organic 
nitrogen  alone,  but  it  should  instead  be  based  on  the  availability 
of  the  total  organic  nitrogen.  Considerable  discussion  followed 
the  reading  of  these  four  papers. 

The  same  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

II.  C.  MOORE,  Secretary 


DIVISION  Or  RUBBER  CHEMISTRY 

The  general  trend  of  discussion  in  the  Rubltcr  Division  was 
along  the  line  of  improving  plantation  rubber,  the  nature  of 
vulcanization,  improving  the  wear  of  tires,  and  increasing  the 
aging  qualities. 

Dr.  dc  Vrics  (17),  coming  from  the  Central  Rubber  Plantations 
in  Java,  gave  us  considerable  data  on  the  preparation  and  testing 
of  plantation  rubber  and  asked  cooperative  research  between  the 
plantation  men  and  factory  chemists. 

The  Analytical  Committee  liad  not  been  abtc  to  arrive  at  a 
standard  method  of  analysis. 

The  Accelerator  Committee  reported  the  analysis  of  about  40 
trade-name  accelerators. 

The  Physical  Testing  Committee  reported  tentative  methods 
for  testing  the  degree  of  vulcanization  and  proper  cure  of  a 
rubber  compound. 

There  was  much  sentiment  expressed  for  cooperation  in  re- 
search between  the  different  manufacturers  and  also  between 
the  manufacturers  and  producers  As  a  result  a  resolution  was 
addressed  to  the  Rubber  Association  as  follows: 

It  ii  a  rccognired  fact  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
general  intcrrM  to  the  rubber  industry  ai  a  whole  which  no  iingle  company 
should  be  e»pected  to  ,  .  develop, 

Therefore  it  Is  the  sens*  of  the  Ruhber  Division  of  the  Amhkican 
Chkmicai.  Socrrnr.  numbering  approximately  200  member,  from  all  the 
leading  companies,  both  large  and  small,  .  .  that  a  cooperative  research 
laboratory  be  established  under  the  auspice!,  of  the  Rubber  Association 
of  America  tor  furthering  the  iovestieutiun  of  such  fundamental  problem* 

It  was  the  largest  and  most  interesting  meeting  of  the  Ruhber 
Division  ever  held,  approximately  15()  attending  the  full  two 
days'  sessions,  which  would  have  lasted  longer  liad  thete  been 
time.    Though  the  entire  program  was  given  with  the  exception 
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of  "The  Action  of  Volatile  Organic  Solvents  and  Vulcanizing 
Agents  on  Organic  Compounding  Materials  and  Resinous  Gums," 
by  Frederick  Danncrth,  the  discussions  had  to  be  sharply  limited 
to  complete  in  time. 

Officers  for  the  following  year  were  elected  as  follows: 

Chairman:    C.  W.  BsoroBD. 

I'm*  Chairman:   H.  E  Simmon*. 

Secretary:    A.  H.  Smith. 

Eteeutive  Committee:  W.  B.  Wiroand,  W.  W.  Evans,  J.  B  Ti'TTtK. 
D.  V  Cbanob,  V.  C.  BRBrBi. 

A.  H.  Smith.  Secretary 


DIVISION  OF  LEA  THIS  CHEMISTRY 

The  Leather  Division  undoubtedly  offered  the  greatest  pro 
gram  dealing  with  the  fundamental  chemistry  of  leather  manu- 
facture ever  presented  anywhere.  The  leading  leather  chemists 
of  Europe  contributed  in  no  small  way  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  admirably  represented  by  Frank  L.  Seymour-Jones 
of  Wrexham,  Wales  (who  will  remain  to  do  research  work  at 
Columbia).  Procter,  Wood,  Seymour-Jones,  Atkin,  and  Enna 
are  all  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  their  con- 
tributions were  received  with  deep  appreciation.  Mr.  Alfred 
Seymour- Jones  sent  a  large  collection  of  photomicrographs  to  be 
presented  to  the  proposed  American  Tanning  School,  which  will 
in  the  meantime  be  kept  at  the  leather  Research  Department 
at  Columbia  University.  The  Secretary  was  directed  by  the 
Division  to  send  a  cable  of  felicitations  to  the  International 
Association  of  leather  Trades'  Chemists,  meeting  in  London  at 
this  time,  because  of  the  contributions  of  their  leading  members 
to  our  program. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  the  members  that  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb 
was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  because  of  serious  illness 
in  the  family  and  hence  did  not  deliver  his  paper  on  "Chemical 
and  Physical  Behavior  of  Gelatin  Solutions." 

The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  cooperation  upon  the  funda- 
mental chemistry  which  is  common  to  leather  chemistry,  and 
biological  and  other  industrial  fields.  The  majority  of  papers 
contributed  to  the  development  of  fundamental  principles  of  the 
chemistry  of  leather  manufacture.  Of  especial  importance  in 
this  connection,  besides  those  given  by  the  European  chemists, 
were  those  by  Thomas,  Foster  and  Kelly  and  by  Wilson,  Kern 
and  Daub. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  and  appreciative  attendance  and 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting  proved  that  the  development  of  chem- 
istry in  the  leather  industry  is  now  well  under  way.  While  the 
Leather  Division  is  still  in  its  infancy  it  has  seemed  to  the  best 
interest  to  hold  one  meeting  a  year,  and  it  was  voted  to  bold 
the  next  meeting  with  the  Socjkty  at  the  Pittsburgh  Meeting 
next  September. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are : 

Chairman:  J.  A.  Wh.*ok. 
I'm*  Chairman:  J.  S.  Room*. 
Rtioriini  Secretary:  A.  W.  Thomas. 

F.ttcntive  CommiUei:  Fbank  L.  Sbtmoi'B-Jonb*,  R.  McKm. 

John  Arthur  Wilson,  Chairman 


DIVI8I0M  OP  AGRICULTURAL  AMD  FOOD  CHEMISTRY 

All  papers  on  the  printed  program  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Food  Chemistry  Division  were  delivered,  with  the  exception  of 
the  paper  by  Edward  F.  Kolman,  entitled  "Causes  of  Hominy 
Black." 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
C  hairman:  T.  J  Bkyan. 

Srcrtiory:  Clhmknt  Stab*  Bkintun.  U.  S  KoakI  Iinprrtion  Station. 
134  S.  1-nd  St..  Philadelphia  P*. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  Secretary 


DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meetinRs  of  the  Division 
of  Biological  Chemistry*  was  the  Symposium  on  Vitamines  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman.  Tins  sym- 
posium, which  was  held  on  Thursday  morning  and  continued 
on  Friday,  was  featured  by  unusually  interesting  papers  and 
discussions  by  Funk,  Dutchcr.  LaMcr,  Williams,  Seidell,  Emmctt, 
and  Hess.  Particular  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  for 
a  proper  standardization  of  methods  for  vitaminc  study  in  order 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  a  repetition  of  experiments  of 
one  laboratory  in  another  laboratory  under  careful  control  con- 
ditions. This  discussion  continued  throughout  the  meetings 
informally.    In  consequence  of  this  interest  in  standardization. 


at  the  business  meeting  held  on  Friday  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  chairmanship  of  I>r.  A.  D.  Kmmett  of  Detroit, 
to  make  a  study  and  recommendations  for  the  standardization 
of  the  methods  for  vitaminc  study.  This  committee  was  in- 
st  ructed  to  cooperate  as  far  as  might  be  with  the  American  Society 
of  Biological  Chemists,  the  Society  of  Experimental  Biology 
and  Medicine,  and  the  Committee  on  Food  and  Nutrition  of 
the  National  Research  Council.  The  other  members  of  th* 
committee  are  as  follows:  Alfred  Hess.  New  York;  E.  V 
McCollum,  Johns  Hopkins;  L.  B.  Mendel,  Yale;  and  H  C 
Sherman,  Columbia. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  the  following  officers  wcr< 
elected: 

C«ai>«ian.  H.  B.  Lbwi«,  l  iilvrnlty  of  Illinois. 

Secretary:  J.  S.  Hcohb*.  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Eeecnlire  Committee:  R.  D.  Swain,  LeUud  Stanford.  R.  A  Dtrrcnre 
Prno  State  Collet*;  H  C  Shbbman.  Columbia  Urivefwty;  H  F  Zoun 
Detroit;  A   1)  Kmmbtt,  Detroit. 

H.  B.  Lswis.  Secretary 


DIVIBIOH  OF  OROAHIC  CHEMISTRY 

This  Division  held  a  satisfactory  and  enthusiastic  session 
of  41  papers  in  the  program  35  were  read.  As  is  usual  the 
greater  number  of  the  papers  dealt  with  subjects  which,  while 
of  scientific  interest  to  the  assembled  specialists,  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  appeal  to  the  general  public.  Two  papers  from  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  T.  B.  Johnson  of  Yale  are  likelv  to  t* 
of  general  interest  in  their  application,  being  connected  witi 
the  chemistry  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  A  paper  by  E.  C.  Crocker 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  dealing  with  as 
octet  formula  for  benzene,  u  the  first  of  what  it  is  hoped  wii: 
be  a  long  series  of  contributions  to  organic  chemistry  stimulated 
by  the  theories  of  G.  N.  Lewis  and  A.  C.  Langmuir. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year : 

Chairmen:  H.  T.  Clabkb. 

I'm*  Chairman-Seiretary:  F.  C  Whitmobb. 

H.  T.  Clarke.  Secretory 


DIVIBIOH  OF  CHEMISTRY  OF  MEDICINAL  PRODUCTS 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  Dr.  E  H 
Yolwilcr  was  elected  temporary  chairman  and  Dr.  Mictu  ' 
Hcidclbergcr  temporary  secretary. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  Rochester  Meeting,  of  whi.-h 
Dr.  Fischelis  was  chairman,  to  make  recommendations  conctris 
ing  the  correlation  of  manufacture  of  medicinal  products  with 
clinical  testing,  reported  that  progress  had  been  made,  but  tin: 
additional  time  was  needed  to  complete  the  work. 

Papers  were  presented  by  G.  W.  Raiziss  on  arsenicals.  and  '  v 
E.  C.  White  on  mercurials.  Dr.  G.  D.  Beal  reported  some  worl. 
on  the  preparation  of  various  fatty  acids  and  their  esters,  ar, ! 
M.  Heidelberger  on  Optochin.  In  addition  to  several  other 
papers  reported,  a  number  were  left  over  until  the  next  mectm,; 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

Chairman:  Edoab  B.  Cabtbb. 

Secretary:  E.  H.  Vot.wii.BB. 

Eeecntiet  Committee:  A,  D.  IIutscnrsLOBB.  Chablks  E.  Cawiv. 

E  H  Volwilbr.  Acting  Chairmen 


The  most  successful  meeting  of  the  Dye  Division  yet  .V;  I 
embraced  the  reading  and  discussion  of  20  papers  on  the  us 
application,  and  manufacture  of  dyes  and  intermediates  Par 
ticularly  interesting  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  conditior- 
and  future  development  of  the  industry  was  a  paper  hy  In 
Gaston  DuBois  in  which  he  gave  a  well-prepared  discussion 
depreciation,  obsolescence  and  general  burden  charges,  calfcru 
the  chemists'  attention  to  these  important  considerations  ■&.<' 
pointing  out  that  they  should  not  be  left  solely  for  the  atter.JK.i: 
of  cost  accountants 

Timely  papers  were  contributed  hy  the  Color  Investwan  : 
Laboratory  of  Washington,  by  The  Rockefeller  Institute 
Medical  Research,  and  by  numerous  other  sources. 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were: 
Chairman:  W.  J.  IIai.k 
Vi  e  Chairman:  L  A  Oi.nkv 
Sr.  retdry  Treasurer:  R   Nninm  .Siirbvk 
/-"  >•"•'  Commwrr    K.  A  Lt'nw-ic.  K   E  Kosk 

R  N'orris  She  eve.  »<  ret,-.';.- 
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DIVISION  Or  WATER.  8BWAOE  AND  SANITATION 

The  program  of  the  Division  of  W'aUr,  Sewage  and  Sanitation 
was  presented  in  full.  AH  of  the  papers  were  of  unusual  interest, 
eliciting  an  unusual  amount  of  discussion.  Papers  by  A.  M. 
Buswcll  and  K.  E.  Greenfield  entitled  "Investigations  of  the 
Chemical  Reactions  in  Water  Purification.  Using  the  Hydrogen 
Klectrodc,"  the  paper  by  K.  M.  Chamot  entitled:  "Commercial 
Peptones  and  the  Culture  Media  Used  in  the  Examination  of 
Water."  and  the  paper  by  O.  C.  Bunker  and  Henry  Schuber  on 
'  Quantitative  w.  Qualitative  Adjustment  of  the  Hydrogen  Ion 
Concentration  of  Cidture  Media"  were  especially  well  received, 
and  lively  discussion  followed  the  presentation  of  each  The 
suggestions  contained  in  the  paper  of  O.  C.  Bunker  recording 
the  reaction  of  culture  media  has  a  very  definite  bearing  on  the 
significance  of  biological  results  in  judging  the  purity  of  water 
supplies.  The  paper  by  W.  W  Skinner  and  J.  W.  Sale  entitled 
"Purity  of  Bottled  Mineral  Waters"  recounted  the  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  inspection  of  commercial 
bottled  waters  during  the  period  of  ten  years.  The  paper  on 
the  activated  sludge  process  which  is  being  studied  by  J.  A. 
Wilson,  W.  R.  Copcland  and  H.  M.  Hcisig  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  the  installation  of  the  method  at  Milwaukee 

* Omwrs^thc  °)i^sSn  XctertloT t he  yca^lttSTrT asVollows : 

Chairman:  A.  M  Biiswsu.. 
Vict  Chairman:  F,  R  C«o»oia. 
Sei-Tftary-Trtasurtr:  W.  W,  Skiknw. 

•ion  W  l>  Collins  I    S  Geological  Survry. 

W.  W.  Skinnkh.  Secretary 


SECTION  OF  PETROLEUM  CHEMISTRY 

The  Petroleum  Section,  which  was  organized  at  Rochester 
in  the  spring,  met  in  sessions  extending  over  three  days.  The 
attendance  and  the  close  interest  and  attention  given  the  papers 
and  discussions  showed,  that  the  Section  is  filling  a  need  felt 
by  members  interested  in  both  the  practical  and  the  theoretical 
sides  of  the  subject  of  petroleum  chemistry. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  discussion  was  held  with  regard 
to  the  policy  the  Section  should  adopt  in  stimulating  the  interest 
of  university  chemists  engaged  in  research  on  practical  chemistry 
both  physical  and  organic,  in  the  many  and  absorbing  problems, 
offered  by  the  various  phases  of  the  petroleum  industry.  It 
was  brought  out  clearly  that  progress  could  be  made  only  by 
research  done  under  conditions  which  would  permit  the  inves- 
tigator to  forget  economic  considerations  and  to  concentrate 
upon  the  underlying  theories  of  the  broad  fields  of  physics  and 
chemistry  involved.  This  can  best  be  done  in  universities, 
and  means  were  discussed  for  bringing  about  the  desired  closer 
association  and  cooperation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  much 
theoretical  work  on  petroleum  chemistry  so  far  published  has 
been  done  by  Russians,  and  as  the  unfortunate  conditions  in 
that  country  make  further  contributions  from  that  source 
unlikely  for  many  years,  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  take 
up  this  burden  becomes  clear.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Van  H. 
Manning.  Director  of  Research  for  the  American  Petrokum 
Institute,  gave  an  in  ten  sting  account  of  the  work  being  per- 
formed along  the  lines  of  discussion,  pointing  out  the  close 
agreement  between  the  desires  of  the  members  of  the  Section 
and  the  research  objects  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

The  program  consisted  of  a  general  portion  including  papers  on 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  a  symposium  on  emulsinealioti 
problems  in  the  petroleum  industry.  In  the  first  section  a  paper 
hv  E.  M.  Johansen  on  "Iodine  and  Bromine  Values  or  Petro- 
leum Products"  suggested  interesting  speculations  on  the  real 
composition  of  petroleum  and  its  heavier  fractions,  while  R.  E 
Wilson  s  paper  on  "Total  Heats  of  Motor  Fuels"  supplied  data 
of  value  to  the  automotive  engineer. 

The  Symposium  on  Emulsificntion  in  Crude  Oils  brought  to- 
gether a  number  of  keenly  interested  persons  and  prompted 
stimulating  discussion.  Oil  emulsions  were  considered  theoret- 
ically by  L.  W.  Parsons  and  by  T.  R.  Briggs;  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  petroleum  emulsions  by  K.  K.  Ayres,  Jr.;  emulsifying 
agents  in  oil  fuel  emulsions  by  J.  L.  Sherrick;  while  the  practical 
resolution  of  crude  oil  emulsions  was  presented  by  R.  R.  Matthews 
and  P.  A.  Crosbv,  and  bv  Sidney  Born.  In  discussion  H.  C. 
Eddy  and  V.  W    I.ane  gave  interesting  details  of  electrical 

Before  adjournment  the  Section  voted  that  the  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  symposium  be  published  together,  if  possible. 
The  Section  also  voted  to  petition  the  Council  for  change  of 
their  organization  to  that  of  a  Division  as  soon  as  possible. 

W.  A.  Ghlsk,  Secretary 


SECTION  Or  CELLULOSE  CHEMISTRY 

The  New  York  Meeting  was  the  fourth  consecutive  meeting 
at  which  a  special  time  and  place  has  been  set  apart  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  chemistry  of  cellulose.  The  first  two  were 
symposiums  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Division  and  the 
others  regular  meetings  of  the  Cellulose  Section,  The  interest 
at  the  present  st  ssion  was  well  sustained  and  the  discussions 
free  and  valuable.  There  seemed  to  be  general  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  in  view  of  the  very  considerable  amount  of  work 
on  cellulose  chemistry  which  is  being  done  abroad  we  in  this 
country  will  have  to  put  special  emphasis  on  this  important 
field  if  our  many  cellulose  industries  ate  not  to  be  left  woefully 
behind  in  the  rac. 

In  an  interesting  paper  Dr.  Hibbcrt.  chairman  of  the  Section, 
outlined  the  results  which  have  appeared  since  the  last  meeting 
bearing  on  the  constitution  of  cellulose.  Dr.  Hawley  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  told  of  some  of  the  research  of 
that  institution  which  has  considerably  increased  the  yield  of 
methanol  in  wood  distillation.  The  paper  by  Dr.  Tingle  on 
the  "Alleged  Adsorption  of  Alumina  from  Solutions  of  Aluminium 
Sulfate  by  Cellulose"  aroused  much  discussion,  both  among 
paper  men  and  manufacturers  of  aluminium  sulfate. 

Professor  Hibbcrt  presented  the  report  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Preparation  of  Standard  Cellulose.  At  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  it  was  voted  that  Dr.  Johnsen  he  requested 
to  present  for  publication  a  proposed  method  for  the  preparation 
of  the  standard  sample  of  cellulose  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  by 
the  Secretary  to  each  member  of  the  Section  with  the  request 
that  criticisms  be  sent  direct  to  Dr.  Johnsen,  c,  o  Hainmermill 
Paper  Company.  Erie,  Pa. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Viscosity  Standards  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Essclen,  chairman  of  the  Committee.  By  means 
of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  manufacturers  and  users  of  cellu- 
lose ester  solutions  the  Committee  had  found  that  the  number  of 
laboratories  using  the  falling  ball  method  for  determining  vis- 
cosities was  in  large  majority.  They  therefore  recommended 
that  they  be  authorized  to  proceed  to  draw  up  a  set  of  standard 
conditions  for  carrying  out  this  method.  A  vote  of  the  Section 
authorized  that  this  be  done. 

The  paper  by  Professor  h.  E.  Wise  on  the  "Requirements  of 
a  Brief  Critical  Monograph  on  the  Chemistry  of  Cellulose" 
excited  much  discussion.  It  was  finally  voted  that  a  copy  of  the 
paper  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Johnston  and  that  he  be  advised  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Section  that  a  textbook  on  cellulose 
should  be  first  prepared,  to  be  followed  later  by  monographs  on 
specialized  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  Section  voted  to  petition  the  proper  authorities  to  form 
the  Section  into  a  Division. 

The  same  officers  were  recommended  for  reappointment  for 
another  term.  ^  ^  Esshlbn.  Jr.,  Secretary 


The  meeting  was  opened  by  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  Section.  He  briefly  discussed  its  purposes  and  aims 
In  part,  he  said  that  teachers  should  have  a  place  to  compare 
notes  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  Section  of  Chemical  Education 
was  to  furnish  such  a  forum.  "A  section  on  chemical  education 
is  just  as  important  as  a  section  on  any  division  of  science. 
I  think  in  the  end  it  will  create  greater  unity  in  our  teaching 
and  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  chemists." 

Professor  David  Sncddcn  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  gave  a  paper  on  "Desirable  Aims  for  School  and 
College  Chemistry."  He  advanced  the  thought  that  there 
should  be  two  courses  of  chemistry.  The  first  type  should  be 
essentially  cultural  and  the  second  prcvocational.  "The  first 
should  culminate  in  varied  appreciations,  the  second  in  definite 
powers  of  execution  or  performance  The  first  should  not  in 
volvc  as  'hard'  pedagogy  as  the  second." 

"What  General  Chemistry  Should  Be  Taught  in  the  First  Two 
Years  of  College"  was  discussed  by  William  McPherson  and 
Harry  N.  Holmes.  The  courses  differed  somewhat  as  to  order 
and  detail,  but  each  outline  was  of  high  merit. 

I.yman  C.  Ncwcll's  paper  on  "Parallel  Courses  in  General 
Chemistry"  gave  a  detailed  plan  of  the  proper  division  of  fre-h- 
man  classes.  In  brief  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  parallel 
courses  in  general  chemistry  can  be  given  profitably  if  certain 
conditions  are  fulfilled.  Division  into  classes  should  be  based 
mainly  on  entrance  credit  or  non-credit  in  chemistry.  The 
textbooks  used  must  differ  fundamentally  in  treatment  but 
not  essentially  in  scope.  Methods  of  instruction  in  the  non- 
credit  class  should  follow  traditional  lines,  though  advantage 
may  wcU  be  taken  of  every  opportunity  to  incorporate  fact*, 
principles  and  theories  needed  in  advanced  courses.    In  the 
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credit  class,  the  instruction  should  provide  an  occasional  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  descriptive  parts  of  general  chemistry  from 
a  college  standpoint  but  more  especially  a  continuous  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  and  apply  the  modern  interpretation  of  chemical 
change.  Laboratory  work  should  differ  particularly  in  the 
manipulation  needed  and  the  interpretation  demanded. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  evident  that  the 
parallel  courses  were  quite  widely  approved. 

Herbert  F.  Davison  contributed  to  the  parallel  course  idea 
by  giving  in  some  detail  the  line  of  work  used  at  Brown  University 
for  students  who  had  had  chemistry  in  high  schools.  The  list 
of  experiments  which  he  gave  were  of  a  physical  chemistry 
nature,  and  included  a  great  deal  of  quantitative  work.  He 
believed  in  giving  detailed  directions. 

A.  Silverman  gave  a  paper  on  "The  Systematic  Care  of  Chem- 
istry Students,"  in  which  he  brought  out  many  details  which 
are  overlooked  or  neglected  by  the  average  teacher. 

A  symposium  was  given  on  "The  Spirit  of  Research"  by 
Professors  Smith,  EUery,  Noyes,  Talbot,  Olsen.  and  Dains. 
Time  was  the  only  thing  lacking  in  making  this  of  the  highest 
importance  and  interest  to  all  present.  Dr.  EUery  gave  an 
outline  for  teaching  the  elements  of  research  as  it  is  being  tried 
out  at  I'nion  College.  His  discussion  showed  that  he  had 
given  this  matter  much  thought.  His  experiment  is  worth 
careful  study,  and  one  that  will  be  watched  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  Dr.  Noyes  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
and  broad  foundation  for  those  who  are  to  take  up  research. 
He  favored  the  chemistry  major  carrying  out  a  piece  of  research  in 
his  senior  year.  This  had  a  double  purpose:  first,  to  teach 
him  how  to  find  out  what  has  been  done  on  a  problem  by  looking 
up  literature,  and  second,  to  interest  him  in  contributing  to 
the  field  of  chemistry.  The  main  goal  is  to  get  the  student 
to  like  the  work,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  realize  that  his 
promotion  will  depend  largely  on  what  he  can  produce. 

Dr.  Talbot  spoke  briefly  of  the  two  possible  kinds  of  research, 
the  highly  organized  research  and  the  less  organized  research. 
He  said  that  each  had  its  advantage.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  instruction  in  chemistry  must  be  such  that  the  student 
will  realize  that  the  subject  is  not  a  finished  product,  and  that 
he  wished  to  have  a  hand  in  extending  the  field.  He  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  instructors  must  be  given  some  leisure  time 
in  which  to  do  research,  if  the  spirit  of  research  is  to  be  fostered 
in  the  department;  but  he  said  this  means  expense,  and  it  is  over- 
head expense  that  is  holding  up  a  great  deal  of  excellent  research 
to-day.  He  said  that  the  research  work  must  not  be  measured 
by  credit  hours.  The  undergraduate  idea  of  credit  is  being 
carried  over  too  much  into  the  graduate  work.  The  graduate 
work  must  be  something  that  contributes  to  science  regardless 
of  time  credit. 

Dr.  Olsen  said  that  the  first  requisite  for  the  spirit  of  re- 
search was  to  get  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  in  the  student. 
He  believes  that  the  spirit  of  research  can  be  and  should  be 
taught  early  in  chemistry  education.  Definite  and  nonflexible 
courses  tend  to  kill  the  spirit  of  research.  The  student  might 
better  do  less,  and  do  well  what  he  does.  He  thinks  more  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  original  work  which  is  of  the  student's  own 
choice. 

Dr.  Dains  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  making 
it  plain  to  the  student  that  all  chemical  knowledge  is  the  product 
of  man's  work  and  that  the  student  has  a  very  good  chance 
in  having  a  part  in  its  future  development.  He  believes  that 
the  spirit  of  research  is  contagious  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
research  being  carried  on  in  a  department  simultaneously  with 
the  teaching  of  chemistry.  He  clearly  pointed  out  that  all  men 
are  not  capable  of  research. 

Dr.  Harrison  Hale  pointed  the  different  ways  in  which  teachers 
might  emphasize  "America"  in  teaching  chemistry.  He  said 
that  this  emphasis  could  best  be  kept  in  mind  by  becoming 
interested  in  (1)  American  chemical  history  and  achievement, 
(2)  magnitude  of  American  resources,  (3)  fundamental  importance 
of  chemistry  to  America,  and  (4)  American  responsibility  and 
opportunity. 

Dr.  Freas  pointed  out  in  a  most  interesting  way  that  students 
need  good  equipment  if  good  results  are  to  be  expected.  Dr. 
Freas  discussed  specific  equipment  of  the  building,  such  as  venti- 
lation, plumbing,  steam,  compressed  air,  light,  hot  plates,  and 
hot  water,  etc.  Time  proved  too  short  to  give  the  audience 
as  much  information  as  they  desired. 

"Is  the  average  college  graduate  in  chemistry  capable  of 
taking  up  research?  If  not,  why  not?"  This  question  was 
one  that  enlisted  the  keen  interest  of  both  commercial  chemists 
and  teachers  of  chemistry.  After  the  subject  had  l>ecn  formally 
opened  by  M.  L.  Crosslcv,  J.  M.  Weiss,  H.  D.  Oibbs,  and  Dr. 
Rose  in  a  most  interesting  and  clear  way,  many  extremely 
helpful  suggestions  were  added  by  various  members  of  the 
Section.     The  general  conclusions  seem  to  be  that  some  college 


graduates  were  not  capable  of  research  and  never  would  be 
because  they  did  not  have  the  scientific  viewpoint  while  other 
college  graduates  failed  because  they  lacked  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion in  the  fundamentals. 

Some  universities,  for  example,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Pitts- 
burgh, are  subjecting  the  college  graduate  to  an  examination 
before  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  with  work  leading  to  a  doctor  s 
degree. 

"When  Will  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry  Become  a  Science? ' 
was  briefly  discussed  by  N.  E.  Gordon.  He  tried  to  point 
out  certain  situations  and  conditions  that  would  modify  the 
original  tendencies  of  the  student  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
energizing  elements  in  chemical  education. 

The  chairman.  Dr.  Smith,  asked  the  pleasure  of  the  Section 
in  regard  to  formal  organization.  A  motion  was  made  and 
seconded  that  the  Section  be  formally  organized  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  t  he  chairman .    An  affirmative  vote  was  unanimous. 

N'bil  E.  Gordon,  Secretary 

The  Effect  of  Chemical   Reagents  in  the 
Microstructure  of  Wood — Correction 

In  the  article  by  Allen  Abrams  appearing  in  the  September 
issue  of  This  Journal  under  the  above  title,  the  following  cor- 
rections are  to  be  made  in  the  material  appearing  on  pagts 

788  and  789: 

The  cuts  of  Figs.  1  and  3  are  transposed ;  also  the  cuts  of  Figs. 
4  and  6.    Fig.  6  is  upside  down. 

The  magnifications  should  read  as  follows:  Figs.  1  to  3,  X 
75;  Fig.  4,  X  475;  Figs.  5  to  10.  X  160;  Fig.  11,  X  90.  and  Fig. 
12,  X  475. 

The  Electrolytic  Production  of  Sodium  and 
Potassium  Permanganates  from  Ferro- 
nianganese — Correction 

In  the  footnote  on  page  764  of  the  September  issue  of  This 
Journal  the  name  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Fink  was  incorrectly  printed  as 
C.  J.  Fink. 


Calendar  of  Meetings 

Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry — Fall 

Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C,  Philadelphia,  Spring  Grove. 
York,  York  Haven,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  October 
18  to  21.  1921. 

Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists— Thirty-eighth 
Annual  Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  24  to  28,  1921. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers— Annual  Winter 
Meeting.  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  6  to  9,  1921. 

The  Board  of  Scientific  Advice,  Bangalore,  India,  has  had 
under  discussion  the  question  of  starting  a  sulfuric  acid  factory 
in  connection  with  the  iron  works  at  Bhadravati,  at  the  request 
of  the  government,  with  a  view  of  developing  an  industry  which 
will  permit  economic  utilization  of  the  by-products.  The  manu- 
facture of  tanning  extracts,  of  lac,  and  the  development  of  the 
sugar  industry  are  also  being  investigated.  It  is  planned  to 
send  students  to  the  West  Indies  to  learn  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  on  a  really  scientific  basis.  It  is  also  believed  that  therr 
is  a  field  for  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  and  if  possible  a  careful 
investigation  of  medicinal  plants  available  in  the  country  and  i 
study  of  the  Ayurvedic  and  Unani  pharmacopeias  will  be  made 
during  the  coming  year,  preparatory  to  the  development  of  this 
industry.   

The  journals  of  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  have  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  new  rubber  shrub,  called  octotilla,  which 
grows  wild  widespread  over  very  large  areas.  A  very  appreciable 
amount  of  rubber  can  be  obtained  from  this  source  and  at  the 
present  time  the  factories  are  extracting  about  one  ton  of  crude 
rubber  a  day  from  this  plant.  The  ton  of  crude  rubber  will 
yield  about  200  lbs.  of  gum. 


The  University  of  Iowa  is  to  have  a  new  chemistry  buildins 
which  when  completed  will  cost  $1,000,000.  About  $400,00' 
of  the  $500,000  appropriated  for  building  purposes  by  tbc 
last  general  assembly  are  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
units  of  this  building. 
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WASHINGTON  LETTER 


By  W*T»o«  Davw,  HIS  Rhodr 

With  Congress  on  vacation,  legislative  Washington  is  nearly 
at  a  standstill.  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  Senator  Penrose  is  chairman,  has  announced  little  prog- 
ress on  the  tariff  and  tax  bills,  the  two  most  important  measures 
before  Congress,  which  have  been  intrusted  to  the  mercy  of 


this 

Tns  Tariff  Bill 

The  fate  of  the  dye  embargo  is  still  unknown.  The  tariff 
bill,  although  its  hearings  were  ended  with  last  month,  has  been 
laid  aside  while  the  tax  bill  is  being  considered,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  tariff  will  not  again  receive  attention  until  the  tax 
bill  is  disposed  of.  The  latest  move  in  tariff  matters  has  l>een 
an  effort  to  secure  a  return  to  the  tariff  policy  of  free  raw  ma- 
terials, and  while  it  is  not  expected  that  the  finance  committee 
will  recommend  the  return  of  mineral  raw  products  and  semi- 
crude  materials  to  the  free  list,  it  is  expected  that  the  duties  will 
be  cut  down  in  many  cases.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
recent  resolutions  adopted  at  the  great  meeting  of  chemists  last 
week  in  aiding  the  cause  of  the  American  coal-tar  industry 
cannot  be  foretold. 

The  dye  control  bill  that  continued  the  licensing  system  of 
the  emergency  tariff  act  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  President 
just  before  the  adjournment.  There  was  no  real  opposition  to 
this  measure  although  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  consider- 
able discussion  on  the  embargo  plan  incorporated  in  the  perma- 
nent tariff  act. 

Thb  Tax  Bill 

A  bitter  fight  over  the  tax  bill  is  predicted  by  those  who  have 
followed  the  proposals  of  tax  revision.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Mellon  has   recommended   continuation   of  the  excess 

articles  and  patent  medicines,  but  he  suggests  the  transfer  of  the 
burden  from  the  retailer  to  the  producer  and  importer.  This 
is  planned  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  due  to  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax,  the  capital  stock  tax,  and  the 


Tns  Disarmament  I 
Washington  is  looking  forward  to  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence, which  will  bring  many  thousands  of  foreigners  and  visitors 
to  the  city.  Plans  for  this  important  event  and  the  program 
that  will  be  considered  are  not  yet  known,  and  it  is  too  early 
even  to  guess  whether  the  American  delegates  to  the  conference 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  "broad  question  of  our 
chemical  industry  as  affected  by  the  development  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  chemical  industry  in  the  several  nations,"  as  they 
were  requested  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  at  the  New  York  Meeting. 

The  Unemployment  Conference 
Another  conference,  which  is  intended  to  result  in  the  bringing 
together  of  labor,  business  and  the  Government  to  find  out  just 
what  is  the  remedy  for  the  unemployment  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  country,  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  within  the  next 
two  weeks.  This  unemployment  conference,  called  by  President 
Harding  and  managed  by  Mr .  Hoover's  Department  of  Commerce, 
will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the  chemical  and  dye 
industries  among  those  from  other  key  industries.  A  long  list 
of  names  has  been  submitted  to  the  President  from  which  it  is 
understood  that  selections  will  be  made,  omitting  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable duplication  of  industries  and  sections.  These  names 
were  suggested  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  other  representative  sources. 
Membership  at  the  conference  will  be  limited  to  fifty  or  less. 
Data  for  use  at  the  conference  is  being  gathered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Hearings  on  tiib  Metric  System 
Those  who  favor  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  in  trade  in  this  country  will  have  a  chance  to^urgc  this 

ate  Committee  on  Manufactures.  Senator  McNary  of  Oregon  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  other  members  are  Sena- 
tors Weller  and  Jones  of  New  Mexico.  The  bill  to  be  considered 
will  be  that  introduced  by  Senator  Ladd.  and  preliminary  hear- 
ings are  planned  as  soon  as  Congress  returns  from  its  recess. 
From  the  interest  shown  in  the  world  standardization  conference 
at  the  New  York  Meeting  and  the  fact  that  chemists  arc  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  metrically,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
:  on  the  pro-metric  side  of  the  question. 


Av«.,  Wuhinf  ton,  D.  C. 

Graduate  Study  for  Government  Employees 

In  two  departments  of  the  Government  the  scientific  worker 
has  a  chance  to  do  more  than  his  regular  work  in  the  way  of 
improving  his  scientific  training.  Both  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  offering,  this  fall,  courses 
of  graduate  study  that  can  be  taken  by  their  technical  employees. 
This  is  not  an  innovation  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  where 
advanced  courses  in  physics,  mathematics  and  chemistry  have 
been  given  after  working  hours  for  more  than  ten  years,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  offered 
courses  of  graduate  study.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  courses 
include:  Advanced  optics,  differential  equations,  chemical  ther- 
modynamics, and  interpretation  of  data.  Among  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  courses  are:  Biological  chemistry,  plant 
pathology,  statistical  methods,  genetics,  agricultural  economics, 
physics  of  the  air,  mathematical  statistics,  economic  entomology, 
soil  physics,  agricultural  economics,  plant  genetics,  plant  physiol- 
ogy, animal  genetics  and  plant  cytology.  Such  courses  of  study, 
given  after  office  hours,  enrich  the  student  and  i 
of  the  service  he  renders  to  the  Government. 


It  is  expected  that  the  administration  will  shortly 
the  conclusions  of  the  Joint  Committee  01 
Tentative  reports  will  probably  be  made  the  basis  of  special 
legislation  to  authorize  the  merger  of  various  agencies  and  this 
will  give  authority  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  harmonize 
government  work  in  every  line.  Unofficial  announcements  in- 
dicate that  a  Department  of  Public  Works  and  a  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  will  be  established,  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Army  and  Navy  will  be 
a  Department  of  National  Defense. 


No  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at  by  the  governmental 
authorities  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  Nitrate  Plant  offer.  Mr. 
Ford  was  recently  invited  to  Washington  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  discuss  the  terms  of  his  offer.  It  has  been  reported  that 
another  offer  for  the  project  will  be  made  by  southern  capitalists 
who  have  successfully  promoted  water  power  projects  in  the 
South.  The  offer  of  the  Birmingham  interests  will  probably 
receive  further  attention.  Opposition  has  developed  to  the  Ford 
offer  and  is  being  expressed  through  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  New  York,  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  would  suffer 
a  total  loss  of  $164,000,000  during  the 


Dr.  E.  D.  Ball,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  re- 
signed, effective  October  1,  but  he  will  remain  at  the  department 
as  director  of  scientific  work.  Dr.  Ball  in  this  capacity  will 
have  even  greater  opportunities  to  inaugurate  such  beneficial 
schemes  as  the  educational  plan,  for  which  he  is  largely  re- 
sponsible. 

The  appointment  of  the  permanent  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  has  been  delayed  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
finding  a  properly  qualified  chemist  who  is  willing  to  take  the 
position  at  the  $5000  salary  attached  to  it.  As  a  result  of  this 
situation,  an  increase  in  appropriation  to  $7300  will  be  asked, 
but  under  present  conditions  no  Congressional  action  is  likely 
before  the  middle  of  next  year. 


The  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
j  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  "Commerce  Reports," 
been  changed  from  a  daily  to  a  weekly  publication.  The 
change  was  made  in  order  to  allow  a  grouping  of  the  trade  in- 
formation and  an  analysis  of  the  data  gathered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  business  and  technical  men  of  the  country.  New  divi- 
sions, covering  the  large  basic  industries,  have  been  formed  in 
the  Bureau  and  the  men  who  have  been  placed  in  charge  are 
recognized  experts  in  their  lines.  The  regional  divisions  of  the 
world  have  been  redivided  from  a  geographical  standpoint  so 
that  division  chiefs  can  specialize  and  be  of  maximum  service. 
A  new  division  of  commercial  law  has  been  created  which  will 
pay  special  attention  to  commercial  codes. 

P.  L.  Palmcrton  has  been  named  chief  of  the  newly  established 
rubber  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, and  Arthur  B.  Butman  of  Boston  has  been  made  chief 
of  the  new  division  of  shoes,  leather,  and  hides. 


15.  1921 
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PARIS  LETTER 

My  Chahlbs  Lormand,  4  Avrnnt       I'oli.rr  vnioirc.  I"»ri.,  Fmuce 


In  my  July  letter  1  gave  you  some  information  about  the 
Alsatian  potash  industry  and  since  that  time  much  has  developed 
here  in  Frame  ulxmt  the  management  of  the  mines.  Almost 
daily  the  French  papers  publish  some  article  on  the  subject  which 
arouses  public  opinion. 

In  1919  German  manufacturers  declared  that  they  did  not  fear 
the  competition  of  Alsatian  potash  liecause  of  the  fact  that  the 
Alsatian  mines  had  ouly  a  very  rudimentary  industrial  and 
commercial  organization 

Since  the  armistice  the  administration  of  the  potash  mines  has 
U-eii  entrusted  to  Mr.  Ilelmer.  a  lawyer  at  the  Cohuar  liar, 
elected  senator  in  1920.  Older  his  direction  the  extraction  of 
potash,  which  wasXiO.IXKI  tons  in  1 9 l.S,  rapidly  reached  l.UtiO.OUO 
in  1920.  The  profits  have  increased  in  like  proportion.  The 
general  crisis,  which  made  itself  felt  at  the  l>cginning  of  11)21. 
made  necessary  a  reduction  of  the  production  by  about  one-third, 
and  the  financial  condition  of  the  enterprise  has  necessitated 
assistance  from  the  banks  The  management  of  the  sequestra- 
tion administrator  is  being  criticized. 

Just  at  present  the  situation  is  especially  strained  because 
another  Alsatian  manufacturer.  Mr.  Koch,  is  entering  an  action 
to  establish  the  ownership  of  stock  bought  by  him  immediately 
after  the  armistice,  which  according  to  his  opponents  he 
owns  only  as  a  representative  of  German  interests.  If  this 
were  so.  the  Germans  would  possess  an  important  part  in  the 
ownership  of  Alsatian  potash.  Actions  are  ul  present  entered 
under  different  jurisdictions. 

But  aside  from  these  conflicts  between  people  and  interests, 
there  is  indeed  only  a  difference  in  conception  of  the  best  method 
of  development.  The  development  of  all  mines  within  the 
hands  of  a  single  company  would  alone  make  it  possible  to 
struggle  commercially  against  German  competition.  Further, 
the  single  development  would  be  preferable  from  the  technical 
point  of  view.  This  argument  is  opposed  by  the  advocates  of 
a  development  entrusted  to  different  companies,  who  could 
combine  for  purposes  of  export  sale 

The  unitary  system  of  development  would  have  the  disad- 
vantage even  from  the  technical  point  of  view  of  entrusting  too 
heavy  work  to  a  single  management.  It  would  be  better  for  a 
technical  competition  to  be  felt  among  the  engineers  of  different 
companies.  Moreover  the  unitary  development  would  lead 
gradually  to  potash  becoming  a  state  monopoly  in  some  form 
or  other,  and  in  a  country  so  agricultural  as  France  it  is  prefer- 
able that  competition  remain.  Whatever  may  lie  the  result  of 
all  these  discussions,  it  must  not  be  thought,  as  was  emphasized 
in  the  journals  a  month  ago,  that  part  of  the  Alsatian  potash 
mines  are  going  to  become  German  again.  When  Parliament 
convenes  again  at  the  beginning  of  November,  judgments  will 
be  rendered  and  a  decision  will  be  reached 

The  Disarmament  Conference  anu  the  Chemical  Industries 

The  question  of  disarmament  which  is  being  considered  at 
Geneva  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  which  will  l»c  treated  at 
the  conference  in  Washington,  which  we  owe  to  the  happy  in- 
itiative of  President  Harding,  could  not  be  completely  studied 
without  considering  that  the  chemical  industry  is  an  arm  of  war 
of  the  same  rank  as  cannon  or  the  aeroplane- 
Mr,  Walter  Hcrry.  president  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Paris,  has  given  great  publicity  to  the  idea  which 
is  already  widespread  among  chemists,  but  to  which  the  public 
has  uot  yet  paid  enough  attention,  that  the  chemical  industry, 
and  especially  the  dye  industry,  can  very  easily  Ik-  changed 
almost  instantly  for  the  manufacture  of  war  gases.  All  the 
allied  countries,  which  since  the  war  have  created  or  perfected 
their  dye  industries,  have  had  this  plan  in  mind.  Germany, 
forced  to  disarmament,  has  developed  her  chemical  industry 
more  and  more  toward  this  end.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the 
war  of  the  future,  if  unhappily  there  must  lie  another,  will  Ik-  a 
chemical  war.  It  is  not  useless  to  recall  that,  in  September  and 
October  1918.  sixty  per  cent  of  the  shells  used  were  gas  shells 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  gases  used  then  have  had  their  day. 
and  that  the  protective  apparatus  which  corresponded  to  them 
would  be  equally  useless  now  Very  prudently,  the  industrial 
and  official  laboratories  are  working  on  new  gases  and  new 
masks 

This  is  why  the  conference  at  Washington  will  do  useful  work 
if  it  succeeds  in  establishing  the  relation  of  the  ordinary  chemical 
industry  with  that  of  the  manufacturer  of  toxic  war  products. 


Progress  is  the  Cement  Inoistrv 
Numerous  harbor  investigations,  both  with  a  view  to  their 
equipment  and  to  the  utilization  of  the  energy  of  the  tides,  haw 
caused  research  for  cements  which  would  be  resistant  to  scj- 
watcr,  and  also  reasonably  cheap 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in  this  field  by  porfectin,.- 
thc  manufacture  of  fused  cement.  This  product,  which  w.i- 
studied  in  1908,  is  obtained  by  fusion  of  silica,  alumina,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  lime.  This  is  being  manufactured  now  in  Savn  i 
in  the  Alps  by  fusion  in  the  electric  furnace. 

Motor  Fi'bls 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  the  comtictition  which 
being  conducted  on  the  use  of  alcohol  mixed  with  gasoline  ::i 
explosion  motors     This  competition  will  close  January'  1,  1 
The  first  prize  amounts  to  300,000  francs 

The  trend  of  opinion  would  seem  to  demand  that  this  comrx 
tition  give  to  alcohol  a  greater  part  than  was  originally  intended 
If  this  coni|ietition  has.  as  an  end.  to  favor  French  agriculture, 
considered  as  a  producer  of  alcohol,  it  seems  that  it  would  lx 
necessary  to  lower  the  quantity  of  hydrocarbon  in  the  mixture 
since  we  are  still  obliged  to  import  the  hydrocarbon.  There  is 
even  the  possibility  of  studying  not  the  alcohol-hydrocarbon 
mixture  burned  in  a  gasoline  engine,  but  a  motor  which  would 
use  alcohol  exclusively.  This  latter  solution  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  the  subject  of  competition  next  year,  but  the  present 
competition  is  limited  to  the  alcohol-gasoline  mixture. 

Although  from  the  industrial  point  of  view  it  seems  prema- 
ture, it  is  necessary  to  announce  the  discovery'  by  Mr.  Madhe  of 
a  process  which  makes  possible  the  production  of  hydrocarbon 
which  may  be  used  in  motors,  by  the  combustion  of  vegetable 
oil  vapors,  especially  linseed,  in  the  presence  of  catalysts.  These 
vapors  are  first  directed  over  copper  mixed  with  magnesia 
heated  to  450  3 .  Under  these  conditions  a  liquid  is  colkcte.: 
whose  vapors  are  passed  over  reduced  nickel.  A  mixture  oi 
hydrocarbons  is  finally  obtained. 


A  meeting  of  the  Societc  de  Chimie  Industriellc  is  to  take 
place  in  Paris,  October  9  to  12  Messrs.  Matignon  and  Claude 
will  discuss  nitrogen,  and  Mr.  Gall,  cyanainide.  There  will  aN  > 
be  visits  to  factories.  Furthermore,  profiting  by  the  example 
of  the  I'nited  States,  we  are  attempting  an  exposition  of  chemica: 
industries.  At  the  start  it  is  difficult  to  include  all  industries 
The  exposition  has.  therefore,  been  limited  to  two  classes,  the 
equipment  of  laboratories  and  the  dye  industry. 
September  12,  1921 

In  the  free  instruction  offered  by  the  City  of  New  York 
through  its  Evening  School  System  for  the  season  of  1921- 1V>-- 
is  a  course  in  industrial  chemistry  which  is  given  at  the  Stuyve 
sant  Kvening  Trade  School,  the  Bushwick  Kvening  Trade  School 
the  Brooklyn  Kvening  Technical  and  Trade  School,  and  the 
I«ong  Island  City  Kvening  High  and  Trade  School.  Courses 
are  open  to  those  now  employed  in  some  branch  of  the  industrv 
and  the  instruction  given  is  supplementary  to  day-time  occupa 
tions,  the  aim  being  to  fit  the  individual  for  greater  earning 
capacity.  __  

The  Bureau  of  Standards  standard  sample  of  lead-base  hearing 
metal  No  53  is  now  being  issued  with  a  provisional  certificate 
This  sample  has  the  approximate  percentage  composition  lead 
79,  tin  11,  and  antimony  10.  and  contains  in  addition  srruil 
amounts  of  bismuth,  copper,  iron,  and  arsenic.  The  price  of  tlu; 
sample  is  $2  00  per  150  g..  prepaid  or  parcel  post  C.  O.  D. 

Renewal  No.  '.ilia  of  Nickel  Steel  No.  33  is  also  ready  Mr 
distribution  at  the  price  of  Si!  50  per  ISO  g. 


There  is  much  interest  among  the  instructors  at  the  I  di- 
versity of  Texas  in  reports  of  a  find  of  potash  deposits  in  Cruit 
County.  the  western  portion  of  the  State  Mr.  D.  D  Christum 
field  geologist  of  the  University's  Bureau  of  Economic  EntTijv. 
has  completed  a  survey  of  several  counties,  including  Cnme 
County,  and  has  tested  some  of  the  exposed  salts  in  Cram 
County,  and  believes  from  the  samples  that  he  has  found  the 
greatest  deposit  of  potash  in  the  world.  Mr.  Christian  belies 
that  in  the  sections  of  Crane  County  which  he  examined,  and  ne.i: 
which  the  Atlas  well  is  now  drilling,  potash  will  be  found  at  aixw: 
1500  ft.,  and  the  strata  will  be  from  100  to  200  ft.  in  thickness 
which  would  make  it  a  greater  find  than  any  of  the  deposits  in 
Germany  or  Alsace,  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  the  world 
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INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


The  new  plant  of  the  Portland  Vegetable  Oil  Mill  Co.,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  will  be  ready  for  operation  in  October.  The  plant 
represents  an  outlay  of  $1,000,000  and  is  expected  to  develop 
into  an  important  industry. 

The  American  Tar  Products  Company  has  begun  work  on 
its  $1,500,000  Chicago  plant.  The  company  is  to  build  a  pipe- 
line from  the  By-Products  Coke  Company  for  tar  transporta- 
tion and  other  residue,  after  Chicago's  gas  is  made  from  coal. 

A  request  has  been  made  for  assistance  in  developing  insulat- 
ing material  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  the  British  Air 
Ministry.  Great  strides  were  made  during  the  war  by  British 
manufacturers  in  this  line,  but  evidently  the  subject  is  by  no 
means  exhausted,  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  reports  made  by  producers 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
r,  shows  the  quantity,  value  and  average  selling  price  of 
oarketed  in  the  United  States  in  1919  and  1920: 

(Quantity  Average 
Short  Selling 
Tons  Value  Price 

1919   7H,4ft5  J10.2IH, SSO      $130  40 

1920  .  K0..173         I2.4K4.02A  130.00 

Incteaae   11.008  2.2M.U7.1  0  20 

Percentage   14  0  22  2  7.1 

The  figures  for  1919  previously  published  by  the  Survey  rep- 
resented lithoponc  manufactured,  not  lithoponc  marketed. 

The  New  York  market  quotations  or  lithoponc  showed  very 
little  variation  throughout  1920,  the  lowest  price  being  7.25 
cents  per  pound  and  the  highest  8.5  cents.  The  price  quoted 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  8  cents;  the  average  quotation  for 
the  entile  year  was  7.9  cents. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  granted  to  the 
railroads  permission  to  lower  the  freight  rate  on  imported  vege- 
table oils  for  shipment  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  so  as  to  meet  competition  for  such  freight  which  now 
exists  as  a  result  of  the  lower  rates  named  by  steamship  lines 
operating  direct  by  way  of  the  Panama  canal.  The  new  rate, 
which  went  into  effect  on  August  1,  is  $1.05  per  100  lbs.,  as 
against  $1 . 20.  the  former  rate.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  have 
the  rate  reduced  to  75  cents  per  100  lbs.,  which  may  be  acted 
shortly. 


The  Yicosc  Company  of  America  has  purchased  from  the 
Charleston  Industrial  Corporation  fifty-two  acres  at  Nitro,  \V. 
V'a.,  in  the  center  of  the  powder  city.  Three  large  pulp  mills 
are  included  in  the  purchase.  Pulp  is  to  be  manufactured  at 
the  Nitro  mills  from  cotton  linters  for  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial silk  in  the  company's  plant  at  Chester,  Pa. 

An  absorption  plant  is  being  erected  on  the  Dingman  No.  1 
well  near  Okotoke,  in  Alberta,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
gasoline  from  wet  gas,  which  is  blowing  out  of  the  well  at  the 
rate  of  between  two  and  three  million  feet  daily.  The  gas  at 
this  well  is  so  heavily  laden  that  when  the  tap  is  taken  off  the 
minute  globules  of  oil  form  a  bluish  gray  column  projecting 
several  inches  above  the  mouth  of  the  opening. 

Rogers,  Brown  &  Company  have  been  appointed  sole  agents 
in  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  Virgin  Aluminum,  of  various 
grades,  produced  by  the  Norsk  Aluminum  Company  of  Christi- 
ania,  Norway.  Stocks  of  aluminium  will  be  carried  at  New 
York  City  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Service  Bureau  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Associa- 
tion has  just  been  established  with  headquarters  in  Chicavo. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  Bureau  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  all  users 
of  wood,  lumbermen,  engineers,  farmers,  the  wood  preservation 
industry,  and  all  interested  in  the  conservation  of  our  forest 
resources. 

The  plant  of  the  United  Indigo  and  Chemical  Company  at 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  has  been  seriously  damaged  by  afire  which  fol- 
lowed an  explosion  of  chemicals.  The  loss  is  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  $125,000. 

As  a  result  of  experiments  in  Melbourne  in  the  production  of 
the  bases  for  dyes  from  coal  tar  and  its  by-products,  the  firm  of 
Australian  Dyes  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  has  been  established,  and  a 
small  factory  will  soon  be  in  operation.  The  concern  will  be 
an  entirely  Australian  business,  carried  on  with  Australian 
capital,  labor  and  plant.  It  is  expected  that  within  twelve  months 
the  output  will  be  150  tons  a  year  and  that  in  two  years  the  whole 
of  Australia's  requirements  will  be  manufactured.  So  far  a 
range  of  absolutely  fast  colors,  including  fifty-four  different 
shades,  has  been  proved,  and  this  number  is  being  increased 
All  types  of  dyes  are  to  lie  produced— acid,  basic,  chrome, 
alizarin,  nigrosin.  and  many  others. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


Dr.  Arno  Behr,  Perkin  Medalist  and  charter  member  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  died  at  his  home  in  South  Pasadena, 
Cal  ,  on  June  26,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  While  engaged  at 
first  in  sugar  refining,  his  most  conspicuous  achievements  were 
gained  in  the  glucose  industry,  most  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses employed  therein  having  originated  with  him.  Dr. 
Behr  retired  from  active  work  in  1900.  A  full  record  of  his 
brilliant  work  may  he  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  SoeUly  of 
Chrmical  Industry,  April  15.  1909. 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Smaller,  forty-five,  chief  chemist  for  the  South- 
ern Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Savannah,  C,a..  manufacturers  of  paint, 
cotton-oil  products,  etc  .  died  August  14.  in  Boston,  while  on 
vacation.  Mr.  Smallcy  was  with  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 
for  18  years,  and  was  prominent  in  national  chemical  and  other 
scientific  circles.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Mils  Emm*  Francis  resigned  as  head  of  the  nutrition  lab- 
oratory, Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  last 
July  and  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  chemical 
agriculture  in  the  Experiment  Station  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  beginning  September  15. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Hickson,  until  recently  associate  engineer  in  the 
department  of  technical  control,  American  Writing  Paper  Co.. 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  been  reinstated  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
as  associate  chemist,  under  Mr.  P.  H.  Walker. 

Mr.  George  W.  Come  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
instructor  in  chemistry  at  I*ratt  Institute  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mangels  resigned  as  chemist  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
mercial Dehydration  laboratory.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  accept  a  position  as  cereal  chem- 
ist at  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Agricultural  College.  N.  D.  Mr  Mangels  assumed  his  new  duties 
the  latter  part  of  lust  July. 


Dr.  Dwight  C.  Bardwell  has  left  Berkeley,  Cal  ,  where  he 
received  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  California,  to  accept 
a  position  as  assistant  physical  chemist  at  the  Rare  and  Precious 
Mvtals  Station  of  the  I  S  Bureau  of  Mines  located  at  Reno, 
Nevada.  Dr.  Bardwell  will  work  under  Dr.  S.  C.  Lind  on  re- 
search problems  presented  by  the  radium  at  this  station. 

Mr.  Edmund  C.  Champion,  connected  for  the  last  nine  years 
with  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company  as  division 
superintendent,  and  assistant  manager  of  its  four  works  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  has  left  that  firm  to  enter  the  industrial 
engineering  field  as  a  consultant,  specializing  in  the  fertilizer 
and  portland  cement  industries.  Mr.  Champion  will  continue 
to  reside  at  Elizabeth,  N,  J. 

Director  Bain  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  appointed  a  board 
of  engineers,  consisting  of  Mr  M  H  Roberts,  Dr.  R.  C.  Toltnan. 
and  Prof.  W.  L  DeBaufre,  to  study  the  production  of  helium 
at  the  Petrolia,  Texas,  plant. 

Mr.  Cesar e  Protto  has  recently  been  appointed  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Sales  Division  of  the  Dyestuffs  Department  or 
K   1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &•  Company  in  place  of  Mr  E.  V 
Patterson  who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  Glenn  E.  Matthews  has  accepted  a  position  as  research 
chemist  in  the  photographic  department  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  G.  Ross  Robertson  has  completed  his  graduate  studv  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  has  accepted  an  instructorship 
in  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  I'nivcrsity  of  California,  at 
Los  Angeles  While  in  Chicago  Mr.  Robertson  also  assisted 
Dr.  Stieglitz  in  his  Public  Health  Service  work,  as  junior  chemist, 
which  position  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Locke,  who  re- 
cently resigned  from  the  faculty  of  Murningside  College.  Sioux 
City.  Ia..  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  completing  his  work  for 
the  doctorate. 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

By  N»ui«  A.  Parkinson.  Bureau  of  Cta«ni»Uy.  Warfiiogton.  D  C. 


MOTICI — Publications  for  which  price  is  indicated  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C.  Other  publications  can 
usually  be  supplied  from  the  Bureau  or  Department  from  which 
they  originate.  Commerce  Reports  are  received  by  all  large 
libraries  and  may  be  consulted  there,  or  single  numbers  can  be 
secured  by  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington.  The  regular 
subscription  rate  for  these  Commerce  Reports  mailed  daily  is 
$2.50  per  year,  payable  in  advance,  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserves.  Executive  Order  committing 
administration  and  conservation  of  all  oil  and  gas-bearing 
lands  in  naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  3  in  Wyoming,  and  naval 
shale  reserves  in  Colorado  and  Utah  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  subject  to  supervision  of  the  President,  but  directing 
that  no  general  policy  as  to  drilling  or  reserving  lands  located 
in  naval  reserve  shall  be  changed  or  adopted  except  upon  con- 
sultation and  in  cooperation  with  Secretary  or  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.    No.  3474.    1  p.  1921. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Preliminary  Report  on  Investigation  of  Methods  for  Pre- 
venting Corrosion  of  Metal  Parts  of  Airplanes.    Material  Sec 
tion  Report  121.    4  pp.  li>21.    Air  Service  Information  Cir- 
cular, Aviation,  Vol   3,  No.  211. 

TARIFF  COMMISSION 

Tariff  Information  Surveys.  Revised  edition.  11)21.  First 
edition  was  issued  by  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I'  L  IS  On  articles  in  paruKraph*  M  1-50,1  of  Tariff  Act  of  101.1  and 
related  article*  in  other  paragraph*.  Sulfur  and  pyrites,  fulminates  and 
erploiives.    SO  pp   Paper  5  cents 

Census  of  Dyes  and  Coal-Tar  Chemicals  1920.  Tariff  In- 
formation Series  No  23.  118  pp.  Paper.  10  cents.  1921. 
This  report  is  a  survey  of  the  domestic  dye  and  coal-tar  chemical 
industry  in  1920.  It  presents  the  results  of  a  special  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  production  of  dyes  and  coal  tar  chemicals  in  the 
United  States  and  of  the  imports  of  dyes.  The  report  is  divided 
into  four  parts  as  follows:  I — A  summary  of  developments 
in  dyes  and  coal-tar  chemicals,  1920;  II  the  production  of 
dyes  and  coal-tar  chemicals  in  192(1;  III— dyes  imported  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  1920,  calendar  year;  and 
IV— an  appendix. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Factors  Governing  the  Selection  and  Protection  of  Sources 
of  Water  Supply.  J.  K.  Hoskins.  Supplement  No.  39  to  the 
Public  Health  Reports.  20  pp.  Paper.  5  cents.  1921.  The 
following  factors  are  considered:  the  nature  and  extent  of  use 
of  the  contemplated  supply;  the  sources  available;  the  quan- 
tity of  water  available;  the  quality  of  available  supplies;  the 
possibilities  of  pollution  of  the  supply;  the  natural  safeguards 
that  may  be  employed  for  protecting  the  supply;  and  the  cost 
of  installation  and  operation  of  the  system. 

Quantitative  Pathological  Studies  with  Arsenic  Compounds. 
C.  W.  Hooper,  A.  C.  Kolls  and  K.  D.  Wright.  Hygienic 
Laboratory  Bulletin  128.    84  pp.    Paper,    15  cents,  1921. 

Disinfectant  Testing  by  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  Method. 
Public  Health  Reports,  36,  1559-64.  A  method  is  described  in 
detail  for  determining  the  phenol  coefficient  of  disinfectants 
which  supersedes  the  methods  given  in  previous  publications 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  is  the  present  Hygienic  Lab- 
oratory method. 

OEOLOOICAL  SURVEY 

Asphalt  and  Related  Bitumens  in  1919.  K  W.  Cottrbll. 
Separate  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1919, 
Part  II.  19  pp.  Published  July  IS,  1921.  The  quantity  of 
native  asphalt  and  related  bitumens  produced  and  sold  in  the 
United  States  in  1919  was  88,281  short  tons,  valued  at  $682,989. 
This  was  an  increase  of  47  per  cent  in  quantity  over  1918,  but 
a  decrease  of  about  13  per  cent  in  value. 

Graphite  in  1919.  1..  M.  Beach.  With  a  History  of  Graphite 
Mining  in  Pennsylvania.  !•*.  Rascom.  Separate  from  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  II  Hi  pp.  Pub- 
lished July  19,  1921.    The  year  1919  shows  marked  depression 


in  the  graphite  industry.  The  total  sales  of  domestic  graphite 
in  1919  were  7422  short  tons,  valued  at  $778,857,  a  decrease 
of  43  per  cent  in  quantity  and  49  per  cent  in  value  from  the  sales 
in  1918;  but  the  business  done  was  nevertheless  of  larger  value 
than  in  any  year  prior  to  1916. 

Fluorspar  and  Cryolite  in  1919.  H.  W.  Davis.  Separate 
from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  II 
20  pp.  Published  July  20.  1921.  The  fluorspar  statistics  for 
1919  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  48  per  cent  in  the  shipments 
as  compared  with  1918.  the  year  in  which  fluorspar  reached  its 
highest  recorded  output.  Notwithstanding  the  decreased  de- 
mand for  fluorspar  in  1919,  considerable  prospecting  and  de- 
velopment work  were  done  and  several  new  mines  were  opened 
Nevada  was  added  as  a  producing  state. 

All  the  natural  cryolite  used  in  the  United  States  is  imported 
from  Greenland.  Statistics  are  given  showing  the  annual 
imports  of  cryolite,  beginning  in  1894  and  extending  through 
1919. 

Concrete  Stone  and  Concrete  Blocks  in  1919.  G.  F.  Lorr.n- 
l.is  and  M.  E.  McCaslin.  Separate  from  Mineral  Resources 
of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  II.  9  pp.  Published  July  27. 
1921. 

Advance  Statement  of  the  Production  of  Copper  in  the  United 
States  in  1920.  II.  A.  C  Jekison.  7  pp.  1921.  Summaries 
arc  given  showing  the  production  of  copper  in  the  United  States 
in  1913  1920;  copper  produced  in  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic ores,  1913-1920;  world's  production  of  copper  (smelter  out- 
put), 1913  1919.  in  pounds;  primary  and  secondary  copper 
produced  by  regular  refining  plants  and  imported  in  1913-1920. 
in  pounds;  stocks  of  copper  January  1,  1906-1921,  in  pounds; 
apparent  domestic  consumption  of  refined  new  copper  in  1913- 
1920,  in  pounds;  copper  imported  into  the  United  States  in  U'i" 
and  1920,  in  i>ounds.  copper  exported  from  the  United  States, 
1919  and  1920,  in  pounds;  brass  exported  from  the  United 
States  in  1919  antl  1920.  and  Uae  principal  features  of  the  copper 
industry.  1907-1920. 

Manganese  Deposits  near  Bromide,  Oklahoma.  D.  F 
Hewett  Bulletin  725-E.  Separate  from  Contributions  to 
Economic  Geology,  1921,  Part  I     19  pp.    Published  July  26. 

r.ei. 

Routes  to  Desert  Watering  Places  in  the  Mohave  Desert 
Region,  California.  D.G.Thompson.  Prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Engineering  of  the  State  of  California. 
Water-Supply  Paper  490-B.  269  pp.  1921.  The  report 
contains  brief  statements  regarding  the  quality  of  the  water 
of  most  of  the  springs  and  wells,  as  shown  by  analyses. 

Chrome  Ores  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina. 

Papers  by  E.  B.  Knopf  and  J.  V.  Lewis.  Bulletin  725-B 
Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,  1921,  Part  I.  55  pp.  Pub- 
lished August  4.  1921.  Under  the  stimulus  to  production  caused 
by  war  necessities,  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  pro- 
duction of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  mines.  Two  mines 
were  reopened  and  preparations  were  made  to  concentrate  the 
disseminated  ores.  No  large  bodies  of  chrome  ore  have  been 
discovered  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  view  of  the  swiftness  of  the 
mountain  streams,  it  seems  likely  that  no  workable  deposit  will 
be  discovered. 

Mineral  Resources  of  Alaska.  Report  of  Progress  of  In- 
vestigations in  1919.  A.  H.  Brooks  and  Others  Bulletin 
714.  244  pp.  Paper.  35  cents.  1921.  This  volume  is  the 
sixteenth  of  a  series  of  annual  bulletins  treating  of  the  mininf 
industry  of  Alaska  and  summarizing  the  results  achieved  during 
the  year  in  the  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Territory.  These  reports  arc  intended  to  give  prompt  publica- 
tion of  the  more  important  economic  results  of  the  year. 

Surface  Water  Supply  of  the  United  States,  1918.  Part  I- 
North  Atlantic  Slope  Drainage  Basins.  N.  C.  Gkover,  C.  H 
I'ikhck,  C.  C.  Covert,  and  G.  C.  Stevens.  Prepared  in  co- 
operation with  the  States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York.    Water-Supply  Paper  471.    183  pp.  1921 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  in  1918.  Introduction 
by  E,  S.  Bastin,  Summary  by  M.  B.  Clark.  Separate  from 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1918.  Part  I.  139  pp 
Published  August  15,  1921.  This  report  contains  the  statistics 
of  production  in  the  United  States  in  1918,  the  imports  and 
exports  for  that  year  and  for  several  preceding  years,  and  the 
records  of  important  new  developments  during  1918. 
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Salt,  Bromine  and  Calcium  Chloride  in  1920.  R.  W.  Stonb. 
Separate  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920, 
Part  II.  9  pp.  Published  August  5,  1921.  The  quantity  of 
salt  produced  and  sold  in  the  United  States  in  1920  was  tl.9o5.1K8 
short  tons,  valued  at  $30,639,168,  an  increase  of  only  82.000  lbs. 
but  of  nearly  $3,500,000  over  1919. 

The  bromine  marketed  in  1920  was  37  per  cent  less  in  quantity 
and  40  per  cent  less  in  value  than  in  1919. 

The  following  table  shows  the  calcium  chloride  produced  and 
marketed  in  the  United  States,  1911-1920: 


Average 
Price  per 

Ykah 

Tons 

Value 

Too 

Ml, 215 

$A  25 

117,272 

6.32 

130.030 

ft  ft3 

121.700 

ft  2* 

I30.S  li 

ft  37 

224 ,097 

S  12 

1917  

  >10,<.i(J3 

4-M.4NO 

14  W) 

1918 

  Jo, 6*4 

.103.4™ 

1H  01 

321. .196 
2,04  .'..US  1 

12.31 

34  91 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  and  Zinc  in  Arizona  in  1919. 

Mines  Report.  V.  C.  Hbikbs.  Separate  from  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  I.  41  pp.  Published 
August  12,  1921. 

The  mines  of  Arizona  produced  in  1919  ore  and  placer  bullion 
containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  recoverable  zinc  valued 
at  $111,157,872.  The  value  of  the  output,  compared  with  that 
of  1918,  decreased  about  45  per  cent. 


No  of  producer*  

Orrjfchort  tons   

r^jldi  

Silver,'  fine  ounces 

Copper,  pounds  

I^rviJ,  pound*   

Recoverable  line,  pound* 
Total  value 


1918 
4>i» 

19.03X.4K6 


I 


1 1 J , 


U.nNA.I.Yi 
7ft4,N.-i.'i.N74 
I2.MJ3.AK0 

2.2tW.M3 

*2fl2.!34.KK0 


1919 
339 
13.727.403 
54..W.413 
"».2»Vi.6ll5 
A3.H.I0O.M44 
10,203,07* 
1.717.0tKI 
J111.1S7.S72 


1  Includes  small  placer  production. 

and  Zinc  in  Utah  in  1919. 


Decrease  in 
1919 
130 
A3 1  I.0S3 
P»2H.tll4 
1.419.547 
22(1.7. IS, 030 
2  JOIl.tH  1 
5,-.2.(H3 
c'.HI.977.00S 


Mint 


Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead, 

Report.  U.  C.  HfilKKS.  Separate  from  Mineral  Resources 
of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  I.  33  pp.  Published  August 
9,  1921.  The  total  output  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  from  mines  in  Utah  was  54  per  cent  less  in  1919  than  in 
1918,  as  shown  in  the  following  tahlc.  This  gTcat  decrease 
was  mainly  in  the  output  of  low  grade  disseminated  copper  ore, 
which  was  6.896,493  tons  less  than  in  191S 

Decrease  in 

1919 

179 
6.745.423 
12.159.471 
II. 849.001 
124.001.SO7 
123.829.051 


No.  of  producers. . 
Silver,  fine  ounces . 


Copper,  pounds 
ad.P 


Lead,  pounds 
Recoverable  line 

pounds    . .  

Total  value 

i 


191S 

251 
14,705,718 
12.W9.170' 
13.455.597' 
227,1(19,630 
167.008.224 


1919 

7.960.205 
»7M>,n9W 
1  ,N0.'>.ti3« 
103.1U7.823 
43,179,173 


1S«4-1919 


598,227.974 
391,126.085 
2.313.393.850 
4.266.437.432 


18.399.417       4,431,024      13.008,393  214.7.88,050 
SSo.047.597    145,169,328    14U.87K.2rt9  Sl.047.372,2021 

'.■■,ii:r  yca^to  the^n'.T'of  1913.  appear*  in  Mineral  Resources. 
1913.  I  (1914).  360. 

Chromite  in  1920.  Edward  Sampson.  Separate  from 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.  1920,  Part  I.  8  pp. 
Published  August  17,  1921.  A  review  of  the  chromite  industry 
for  1920  shows  that  in  many  respects  pre-war  conditions  have 
been  reestablished,  though  productions  show  some  marked  and 
probably  permanent  effects  of  the  war. 

BURXAU  or  MUM 

Monthly  Statement  of  Coal-Mine  Fatalities  in  the  United 
States,  May  1921.  W.  W.  Adams.  8  pp.  Paper.  5  cents. 
1921. 

Coal  Mines  and  Mining.  Operating  Regulations  to  Govern 
Coal-Mining  Methods  and  Safety  and  Welfare  of  Miners  on 
Leased  Lands  on  Public  Domain,  under  Act  of  February  25, 
1980.  Public  146  (66th  Congress).  48  pp.  1st  edition.  May 
1921.    Paper,  5  cents. 

Laboratory  Studies  of  the  Trent  Process.  G.  St.  J.  Pbrrott, 
S.  P.  Kinnby,  and  O.  P.  Hood.  Reports  of  Investigations. 
Serial  No.  2263.    18  pp.    Issued  July  1921. 

Separation  of  Sphalerite,  Silica,  and  Calcite  from 
John  Gross.    Reports  of  Investigations.    Serial  No. 
3  pp.   Issued  July  1921. 

Sanitation  in  Planning  ud  Developing  Oil-Shale  Camps. 
A.  L.  Murray.  Reports  of  Investigations.  Serial  No.  2265. 
7  pp.    Issued  July  1921. 


Leaching  Iron  Ores  for  Phosphorus.  R.  M.  Wixstow. 
Reports  of  Investigations.  Serial  No.  2266.  3  pp.  Issued 
July  1921.  Experiments  arc  described  on  the  leaching  of  iron 
ores  high  in  phosphorus,  to  determine  whether  it  was  economically 
possible  to  reduce  the  phosphorus  content  appreciably  by  leach- 
ing. As  the  research  had  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical 
application,  only  low  concentration  of  acids  and  alkalies  was  used. 

Slate  as  a  Permanent  Roofing  Material.  Oliver  Bowxes. 
Reports  of  Investigations.  Serial  No.  2267.  5  pp.  Issued 
July  1921.  The  purpose  of  this  preliminary  paper  is  threefold. 
One  object  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  slate  producers  certain 
modifications  in  manufacture  and  classification  which  would 
encourage  a  wider  use  of  slate.  A  second  purpose  is  to  direct 
the  thought  of  roofers  toward  the  importance  of  proper  laying 
of  slate,  and  the  third  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  general  public 
with  its  enduring  qualities. 

Selection  of  Analysts  for  Color  Work  in  Chemistry.  H.  R. 
O'Bribn.  Reports  of  Investigations.  Serial  No.  2268.  5  pp. 
Issued  July  1921.  Tints  were  made  up  similar  to  those  to  be 
used  in  analysis.  Average  normal  reactions  were  obtained,  and 
individuals  tested.  Ranking  in  these  tests  was  confirmed  in 
subsequent  work. 

Recent  Articles  on  Petroleum  and  Allied  Substances.  Com- 
piled by  E.  H.  Burroughs.  Reports  of  Investigations.  Serial 
No.  2269.    28  pp.    Issued  July  1921. 

Articles  rrom  me  journal  01  Agricultural 

ofRWheat!  ^F.^Robmts.0 ^VfJ$°\h,  1921) 
A  Constant-Temperature  Bath  for 

R.  R.  Hbnxey.    21  (July  15,  1921),  54 1-4. 

Com  when  Nutrient  Salte^Are  ^nflned  to  Different  Roots! 

P.  L.  GlLB  and  J.  O.  Carrbro.    21  (July  15,  1921),  545-73. 

Reduction  in  the  Strength  of  the  Mercuric  Chloride  Solution 
Used  for  Disinfecting  Sweet  Potatoes.    J.  L.  Weimbr.    21  (July 

15,  1921),  575-87. 
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The  Comodoro  Rivadavia 

fPp.  602-8) 

Freedom  of  trade  in  Polish  oil  is 
.ember  1,  1921.    (P.  609) 

Germany  has  been  very  active  dt 
Shanghai  dye  trade,  and  the  methods 
trade  have  been  very  effective.    (P.  617) 

The  chemical  trade  in  Japan  has  been  compelled  to  undergo 
extensive  readjustment  since  the  armistice,  and  all  companies 
have  suffered  a  sharp  decline  in  prosperity.  The  soda  industry, 
which  increased  more  than  fourfold  during  the  war,  is  cited  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  illustrations  of  I 

Large  deposits  of  i 
ium  are  available  in  Chile.  (P. 

The  summer  season  of  1921  found  the  German  potash  monopoly 
beset  by  a  business  stagnation  so  aggravated  by  lack  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  orders  that  some  plants  arc  being  forced 
to  close  down.    (Pp.  680-1) 

The  fact  that  Formosa  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  world's 
camphor  supplies  and  that  the  quantities  arriving  from  that 
quarter  are  gradually  diminishing  has  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  production  of  camphor  in  China  can  be  stimulated. 
(P.  702) 

Valuable  deposits  of  monazite  sand  exist  at  Bcntota,  Ceylon, 
and  a  sample  of  the  sand  analyzed  by  the  Imperial  Institute 
was  reported  to  contain  84  per  cent  of  thorium.    (P.  703) 

A  research  laboratory  has  been  established  at  Perth  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  Australia's  forest  wealth.  Experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  there  exist  several  forest  growths  from 
which  a  satisfactory  paper  pulp  can  be  made.  Investigations 
are  also  being  pursued  relative  to  tanning  materials.    (Pp.  716-8) 

The  present  position  of  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry  is  de- 
scribed and  it  is  stated  that  before  the  industry,  which  under 
normal  conditions  represents  two-thirds  of  Chile's  export  trade, 
can  be  revived  in  Chile,  some  way  must  be  devised  to  dispose 
of  the  high-priced  stocks  abroad,  making  way  for  new  shipments 
and  clearing  out  the  accumulation  of  domestic  supplies.  (Pp.  718- 
9) 

Changes  in  the  petroleum  tax  law  of  Ecuador  are  cited.  (P. 
738) 

Statistics  are  given  showing  the  output  of  petroleum  in  Poland, 
1901-1920.    Up  to  the  end  of  1920  Polish  wells  produced  a 
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total  of  22.020.000  tous  of  crude  oil.    The  oil  is  of  two  types-  a  a  sample  fair  to  be  opened  on  October  1,  1921.    At  this  fair  will  V 

standard  type  yielding  paraffin  wax  and  a  special  type  possessing  organized  a  special  congress  with  the  purpose  of  studying  all 

no  wax  but  containing  a  greater  percentage  of  motor  spirit.  questions  relative  to  lavcudar.    (P.  939) 

(1'p.  (40-1)  I.nrgc  deposits  of  gypsum  have  recently  been  discovered  >r. 

Restrictions  have  been  removed  from  the  Hongkong  dye  Ireland.    (P.  Wtt>) 

trade     The  effect  is  to  remove  the  prohibition  against  the  im-  Notwithstanding;  reports  at  various  times  of  rich  mineral 

^^^^^^^r^TT^^1^         °nCe  m°rC  reS0UrCeS  in  Svna-  "^rations  conducted  thus  far  have  no, 

to  open  the  trade  to  all  countries.    (Pp.  >  5b- 1)  justified  such  optimistic  conclusions.    (P.  971) 

The  subcommittee  appointed  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  The  prinL.inal  vegeUbie  oils  produced  in  Foochow  consuls 

dve  making  industry  of  Great  Britain  has iprepare^ and  submitted  (|i,trk.t  arc  tca  oil  wofM,  oi,  carnp,,or  oi,  and    eanut  oi,  , 

to  Parliament  a  report  outlining  a  brief  history  of  that  industry,  ij~->, 

the  causes  of  the  British  loss  of  trade  and  the  rise  of  the  German  '    ..  ..                    ,  ,  . 

industry,  the  existence  of  combinations,  and  the  causes  of  the  -St? t,s,R.s  :l,TC  *,v™  ^owuls  ^  ll"*'^^  W^^8  ,a"li 

increase  in  price  for  dyestuffs  a,  compared  with  the  pre-war  level  all,cd  J™***"  for  the  first  s.x  months  of  1921.    (Pp.  103O  1 , 

(\>p  7t>l-2l  Investigations  concerning  the  extent  of  the  kaolin  deposits 

Several  thousand  tons  of  good  uualitv  copra  are  produced  «n  Puolanka.  Finland,  seem i  to  lead  to  very  favorable  results 

annually  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  good  i^.^S^  more  *ar! "so?000 

opportunity  exists  for  Amcncan  trade  in  this  product    l  P.  ./lj  "044"  t'",-uja"-u  piuuauim.j       wwi.  uuu  jw,uw  ions,  u 

-sSfi  1,J2°  0USe*d  tradC  °'  HUU'  EnK'and'  "  rCVkWt"d     <Pl>  The  first  semester  of  the  year  1921  in  the  olive-oil  trade  of 

<ss"^  Marseille  has  been  franklv  bad     The  market  has  undergone 

The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  for  the  paint  and  varnish  m-  „  progrcssivc  dcclinCi  ^  continual  pauses  in  expectation  of 

duslry  of  Hull,  hngland.  esi>ecially  during  the  first  half  of  the  rt.covcncs  which          failed  to  materialize.    (P.  1045) 

year,  when  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply     (P.  <&»  ,n  ^  ytummJt  VaU     in  norther„  paIestine  arc 

A  schedule  is  given  of  the  Mexican  consumption  ta\ts  on  titics  of  an  0;i.imprcEnatcd  gh.|e.    When  burned  this  shale 

petroleum  products     IP.  794  1  lcaves  a  finc  quality  of  lime,  which,  when  air  slaked,  is  said  to  1* 

China  is  the  only  country  which  produces  tea  oil  in  large  very  superior  for  building  purposes.    (P.  1056) 
quantities.    The  oil  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  medicine.  (P. 
Ml) 

Recent  developments  of  Tampico  oil  fields  are  described.  s«r>»n«  or  h«r<»T.ToTi»  UMmiuru 

Despite  claims  that  Mexican  production  will  rapidly  decline,  and  Tam„co     MbxK(,  .      v«  n.dium  ore  Oa»,ic  .eul 

that  the  last  of  the  known  pool  «  actually  being  drained,  new  n>p.  018,  741)             Copper  matte  Plaou  for  meoVinal  ux 

gushers  continue  to  be  located.    (Pp.  817  9)  Petroleum                    Cotton^T"'!  F°rt3?xe 

Finland's  tar  and  turpentine  industry.  1920.  is  reviewed.  Finu.no- ip.  «23>        Hid»  and  *ki«  winnim/  *.p  Tn* 

(Pp.  850-2)  aXi>!»'                 H,:"i-l  p-"r'**D  <•"■    ^T™""-  P-^u-d 

The  British  Empire  oil  situation  is  briefly  outlined.    (Pp.  mi..  ««•»*.,»««.  and     ch'„L,.  J?"** 

*.>.<>.•»   o\  product*  ihcfrnf                           ,  i-insern  011 

862-3)  Ether                                  ^"uj?  Palomo— <p  lot  A 

One  of  the  new  mining  regulations  in  Peru  prohibits  the  Vo.£.e*i»                  cw..?£<3uct,  <*' 

nting  of  any  petroleum  concessions  until  after  the  National  ^lo"                          Anthracene  c,,n*  ■CM| 

passes  the  new  petroleum  law.    (P.  865)  .nTdrui.                    cZZLt,  "oawuox-iPp.  101? 

The  gradual  decline  of  the  Sicilian  sulfur  industry  in  recent  Santa    Mabta,    d           oil  Aluminium,  crude 

years  is  clearly  ^^.J^^^^^'  M*  ClSCS^  ^           Na^hS  K„ 

on  hand,  and  export  of  sulfur  from  189,  to  1920  nova  Scot,a^<P.  870>  g-ppt 

Production        S"h^          K.pnc,  670,  ^S^'' 

Metric  To-.    Metric  Ton.    M«t£  Jon.  a\££L.  £1..?™             rUpT"  SrSSate  of  «da.  yeU 
  443.418             224.860             422.910  oil,  cod                               Oil  cake  meal  low  7 

..::::::::::::  Si     S8S     SKS  £"™"r,p-  .tt>  ^.u^.nu  agfc.,^. 

1900                               Sie.789           242.438           374.460  treoaote  oil                         Blue  w.»h  contain.     Tartar.  cr»d. 

>»• SJ-g?           SS-SSo           «B1  W0  Paint.                                          «lir»».««e         B«aT-(P.  1022) 

l»0»                             SSffl             :    ■:.             llai^r,  „„,,„.,          ..^u.,          M«w  comrx»ltton      Dmp.  crude 

l^3 28-gS           gSSS           490-SS  Q-Wp  —                        Oxide  s  iron  Clyc'eVol.  c™de 

181:::::::::::::::  SSSj     ^     4«b.73o  un,™^™-  ....    LJuopTe™        PeVr^^2' , 

1906                             475.553           M7.AKK  Ocher  Mil*  V™  l^0"1^11 

1907                              ♦03,538           6W.7W           343.951  Ble.chlrot  po-rder                Pari,  white  L,£ 

1WH                             404.297           "'S41?           ^i'-Sl"  Sal'  (not  Uble)                Rubber  Wood  W 

190W                                 402.353            IM7.880            3*4.953  ,„  _.01              Seed,  caitor  Shanohai—  (Pp  102*- 

£o                              397  808           (141.249           305.944  V*?*0,*-!?  7.a8)             Tj^,      ^  »>  P 

  379  161           551.422           440.227  Animal  product.               LoKDoir     Enolano  Ant.mon,- 

1912'                            350.454           450.917           447.590  .                 (Pp.  880-1)  Albumin 

\l  3                              345.548           370,305           414.710  Nooferrou.  metal,            Tu.  C.mpbor 

Jan                               334.974           309,001           338.308  NoometallH:    mineraU      Rubber  ^  wvx} 

,°  i 319.200           323.800           359j»00  Chemical  product.           Creosote  oil  Unwd 

m«:::::^         233.835     135.372     390.035  noh™™*  s»*ia-  ?™f ^nd s«.w ^ 

1917                              177.453           1  56,800           182.971  (Pp  768_7)                   CTn,^;..™  Alwua— IP  Ifu* 

1918                              194.585           112.040           230.709  Oum  trafacanth               H  i "  Rubber 

IU19                               181.374           138.B3H           147.753  I.lcorlce  root                     g**  Ore.  i 

8* .        2,9,844           .  47.888  Sohrabava-  (P.   787)      ^  oi, 

(Pp.K74-5j  C^                            T;,w«-(Pp.  Ti„\„d  a, 

The  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  Uie  Province  of  Quebec  pM«BM„  iTA1¥_(p_      rJi-lp.  im  n  Nlckel 

for  1909  was  S5.552.U82.    Thus  value  has  steadily  increased.  s^")               P      VwubieuilS?  » 

until  during  1920  it  amounted  to  $28,223. Ul.     Consul  General  Chemicab,  «cePt  coal-     Najxm>     lTAhY  _(P  co,im2"",, 

Albert  Halstcad,  in  a  recent  report,  says  that  the  Chamber  of  citrate  of  lime              9I8)  Dru" 

Commerce  at  Moutreal  states  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  tcrri-  Citrk  acid               SaMur°V0u«i  oil 

torv  in  the  Province  is  unexplored  as  regards  its  mineral  de-  Mannite  '  °"  ilSS!_  , 

S2u    The  report  also  states  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  ^  STlSr*^  m.n. 

world  s  producUon  of  asbestos  is  supplied  by  that  Province  wine  lee.                 Hide.  .»d  ain.  J*S&* 

(P-  878)  CntAZnd  " 

There  is  a  strong  but  steady  demand  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  Bergamot                 Mamane«  ore 

for  boric  acid  in  powder  form  for  the  retail  drug  trade.    (P.  902)  Licorice                    NWjgMiraM  (P.        SoSTpro-iate  c< 

The  cost  of  tin  mining  in  the  Straits  Settlements  is  described.  oil  of  lemon               Atiuoe'dye*  Ltoms— {Pp.  1044-^ 

(Pp.    910-1)  Oil^.^eget.ble      Chftm'^  ^•»"tion     CdJri~to-  dr,,n 

The  French  alcohol  production  and  trade  for  January-May,  oiu                     Dr^.^dmrdirinr.  ««*n««a' 

1921.  ia  reviewed.     (P.  1*20)  g|<«^  «•«»<«             Ha.f7.mer  oil  *   "  Tartar 

The  Departmental  Agricultural  office  of  the  Basses  Alpcs  and  HK^u—d-  876)             Q,bark'  *ad  c,"choa"    CiecHo«.ovAiti « 

the  Syndicate  of  Producers  of  lavendar  essences  arc  organizing  Copper  bar.                 Nitrate  of 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Plantation  Rubber  and  the  Testing  of  Rubber.  By  G.  Stafford 
Whitby,  Ph.D..  M  Sc..  A  R  C  Sc.,  Associate  Professor, 
Department  of  Chemistry,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
Canada,  xvi  +  559  pp.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  I.ondon  and 
New  York.  1920.    Price.  *9.50  net. 

This  volume  of  the  group  of  scientific  monographs,  edited 
by  Sir  Edward  Thorpe,  fully  justifies  the  editor  for  his  choice 
of  subject  and  author.  Within  the  field  covered,  the  previous 
work  has  been  carefully  studied  and  presented  in  great  detail 
While  appealing  largely  to  the  technical  men  concerned  with  the 
cultivation,  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  value  to  the 
consumers  of  crude  rubber.  Not  since  the  classic  work  of  C  O. 
Weber  in  1902  has  there  been  any  publication  on  the  subject 
which  at  all  compares  with  this  volume  with  respect  to  the 
multiplicity  of  authorities  consulted,  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  evidence  presented,  and,  in  general,  the  soundness  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts. 

Whitby  has  confined  himself  to  the  field  of  plantation  rubber, 
and  even  that  portion  of  the  work  which  covers  the  testing  of 
rubber  is  studied  largely  from  the  work  of  the  plantation  labora- 
tories. 

Part  One  deals  with  the  various  problems  connected  with 
the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  tree,  the  collection  and  co- 
agulation of  the  latex,  and  the  preparation  of  the  crude  rubber. 
Chapter  IX  deals  with  the  variation  in  the  quality  of  plantation 
rubber,  and,  while  it  undoubtedly  represents  the  best  work  which 
has  been  done  up  to  this  time,  it  is  not  all  that  one  might  desire 
from  the  consumer's  point  of  view.  It  is  obvious  that  only  at 
the  plantations  could  a  study  be  made  of  such  variations,  caused 
by  any  one  of  the  many  variables  which  arise  during  the  produc- 
tion of  the  rubber.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  unfortunate  that 
most  of  this  work  has  been  undertaken  by  men  who  are  not  as 
familiar  as  they  might  be  with  the  practical  use  of  the  product. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  narrowness  of  research  which  has  led  to  the 
drawing  of  many  conclusions  on  insufficient  evidence.  Instead 
of  the  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  rubber  itself,  we  have  largely 
the  variation  in  minute  amounts  of  impurities,  whose  effect  is 
easily  nullified  under  the  present  system  of  manufacture  of  rublwr 
articles. 

Part  Two  deals  with  the  testing  of  crude  rubber.  Practically 
all  of  the  conclusions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  testing  arc  derived 
from  data  on  compounds  of  pure  gum  and  sulfur  only.  While 
these  data  arc  of  value,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  such  a  narrow 
field  of  experimentation  must  be  held  to  be  tentative,  pending 
confirmation  on  a  wider  scale  with  more  practical  mixtures  of 
rubber  sulfur,  and  the  various  commercial  ingredients  of  rubber 
mixtures.  It  is  not  at  all  obvious  that  what  is  true  of  rublwr- 
suif  ur  mixtures  will  also  be  true  of  the  more  complex  ones. 

Whitby  has  raised  a  very  interesting  point  in  suggesting  the 
adoption  of  stress-strain  curves  in  place  of  recording  merely 
the  maximum  values.  Minute  flaws  greatly  decrease  the  maxi- 
mum values  and  make  comparisons  between  two  samples  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  Whitby  contends  that  the  curves  for  two 
or  more  test  pieces  from  the  same  sheet  will  coincide  up  to  the 
point  of  break,  although  some  test  pieces  will  carry  on  the  curves 
to  higher  breaking  loads  and  elongation. 

Standardization  of  these  stress-strain  curves  is  desirable 
as  Whitby  has  pointed  out  (footnote,  p.  223),  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  Whitby  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  very  much 
,n  this  direction.  Some  of  the  charts  have  their  zero  point 
at  the  lower  left,  and  some  at  the  lower  right  side  of  the  figure. 
In  his  own  work,  he  plots  strains  along  the  ordinates,  whereas 
in  reproducing  work  of  others  he  sometimes  plots  stresses  on  the 
ordinate*.  No  doubt  all  of  these  could  have  been  redrawn 
to  a  uniform  standard  and  scale.    Standardization  of  nomen- 


clature would  further  simplify  matters:  elongation,  strain,  and 
L  B  are  used  for  the  same  quantity,  while  stress,  load,  and  P/B 
are  also  used  interchangeably.  Some  charts  are  in  the  metric 
system  and  some  in  the  English.  There  can  at  least  be  no 
justification  for  using  "kg.  per  cm.1"  and  "kg.  per  mm.'"  for  the 
same  quantity.  Since  charts  arc  merely  to  facilitate  comparison 
of  results,  the  necessity  for  uniformity  of  practice  and  nomencla- 
ture is  apparent 

The  volume  also  contains  an  excellent  bibliography,  and  an 
adequate  index. 

John   B.  Tuttlb 

Applied  Colloid  Chemistry— General  Theory.  Wilds*  D. 
BANOtorr,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry-  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 345  pp.,  10  figures.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc..  New- 
York,  1921.    Price.  *3.00 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for  in  comparison  with  scientific  research  workers  in  this  age 
of  extreme  specialization.  We  welcome,  therefore,  with  enthu- 
siasm a  work  which  teems  with  ideas  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
data  and  information  acquired  in  one  field  may  be  applied  effec- 
tively to  a  wide  range  of  other  fields.  Bancroft  has  done  this 
and  more.  In  a  book  of  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
he  has  accumulated  and  coordinated  a  mass  of  data  and  informa- 
tion worthy  of  a  dictionary  or  encyclopedia,  which  will  insure 
its  use  as  a  work  of  reference.  But  what  is  more  important,  he 
has  put  these  data  together  in  a  consecutive  manner,  developing 
the  subject  deductively  rather  than  empirically,  making  the 
whole  such  interesting  reading  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  open 
tha  book  at  any  point  without  encountering  some  stimulating 
idea  or  suggestion. 

After  reading  this  book  one's  first  inclination  is  to  ask  for  more 
of  the  same  sort.  It  is  a  relief  therefore  to  learn  from  the  pref- 
ace that  this  work  is  simply  introductory  and  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  scries  of  special  volumes  dealing  more  intimately  with  a 
variety  of  technical  and  scientific  fields.  In  a  characteristically 
Bancroftian  manner  the  suggestion  is  made  that  since  the  author 
is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  produce  the  volumes  in  question  more 
rapidly  than  one  in  three  years,  it  might  be  advisable  for  others 
to  cooperate  in  the  grand  scheme. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  book  is  the  fearless 
way  in  which  data  are  weighed  and  criticized  and  much  chaff 
that  has  passed  for  grain  in  previous  textbooks  is  shown  up  for 
what  it  is  worth.  The  whole  structure  is  put  together  in  a  con- 
secutive, coherent  form  which  should  reduce  this  compara- 
tively new  science  of  colloidal  chemistry  from  its  nebulous  state 
to  a  form  in  which  it  will  no  longer  be  the  despair  of  exact  phil- 
osophers. 

This  work  should  prove  extremely  suggestive  not  only  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  chemists  but  also  to  physicists,  engineers, 
geologists,  biologists,  and  medical  men. 

The  subjects  covered  include  Adsorption'of  Gas  or  Vapor  by 
Solid;  Adsorption  of  Vapor  by  Liquid:  and  of  Liquid  and  Solid 
by  Solid;  Adsorption  from  Solution;  Surface  Tension- Brownian 
Movements;  Coalescence;  Preparation  of  Colloidal  Solutions; 
Properties  of  Colloidal  Solutions;  Jellies  and  Gelatinous  Pre- 
cipitates; Emulsions  and  Foams,  Nonaqueous  Colloidal  Solu- 
tions; Fog  and  Smoke;  Gases  and  Solids  in  Solids;  Thickness  of 
Surface  Films,  and  particularly  detailed  Author  and  Subject 
Indexes. 

The  following  quotation  serves  as  a  typical  illustration  of  the 
painstaking  detail  of  treatment  found  throughout  the  book: 

Silver  yields  a  beautiful  yellow  color  when  applied  to  glass  as 
a  surface  stain.    This  is  the  color  of  colloidal  silver  solutions 
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having  the  finest  particles.  •  *  *  *  In  the  case  of  enamels 
silver  is  added  to  the  mass  of  the  glaze  and  not  as  a  surface 
stain.  Addition  of  silver  carbonate  together  with  bismuth 
oxide  gives  rise  to  an  intense  blue.  One  function  of  the  bismuth 
oxide  is  to  hold  the  silver  to  the  body,  but  it  must  also  cause  a 
partial  agglomeration  of  the  silver  because  the  lustres  are  blue 
to  green  instead  of  yellow  to  brown.  A  yellow  stain  of  silver 
on  a  cobalt  blue  enamel  gives  a  green.  This  is  a  ceramic  ana- 
logue of  the  tree  frog. 

The  subject  of  blue  eyes  and  blue  feathers  with  which  Ban- 
croft has  dclighte  I  many  an  audience  is  handled  in  his  usual 
effective  manner. 

Bancroft  rambles  cheerfully  from  the  boudoir,  with  such  in- 
formation as  "It  seems  probable  that  the  possibility  of  using 
face  powder  is  merely  a  special  case  of  a  very  fine  powder  adher- 
ing to  a  curved  surface,"  to  the  kitchen  with  "I  have  been  told 
that  Bearnaise  sauce  is  an  emulsion  of  melted  butter  in  tarragon 
vinegar  without  any  egg  and  that  it  is  made  very  easily.  If 
this  is  so,  tarragon  vinegar  must  contain  a  good  deal  more  of 
some  emulsifying  agent,  probably  a  tannin,  than  ordinary  vine- 
gar." 

Biologists  would  do  well  to  read  the  paragraphs  discussing 
osmotic  phenomena  from  the  standpoint  of  negative  adsorption 
in  pores;  solutions  in  continuous  films;  and  the  release  of  acids 
from  neutral  salts  by  means  of  fuller's  earth  which  latter  phe- 
nomena, in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  throw  much  light  on  the 
problem  of  acid  secretion  in  the  stomach. 

We  refer  those  who  enjoy  Bancroft's  characteristic  humor  to 
the  paragraph  on  the  iodine  starch  reaction  on  page  111,  and  his 
discussion  of  Langmuir's  theories  regarding  adsorption  on  page 
38. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  Bancroft  has  proved  once 
more  that  he  is  incapable  of  being  dull.  He  has  handled  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  disconnected,  dry-as-dust  data  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  add  something  to  the  joy  of  thinking,  if  not  of 
living,  for  us  all 

G.  H.  A.  Clowbs 

Benzol,  Its  Recovery,  Rectification,  and  Uses.'  By  S.  K.  WHnru- 
hkad.  22  X  U  cm.  xiv  +  209  pp.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 
New  York,  1920.    Price,  $5.00. 

The  benzol  recovery  industries  of  England  and  America  must 
be  counted  among  the  permanent  benefits  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  war.  "War,"  writes  Lord  Moulton  in  an  appreciative  In- 
troductory Note  to  this  book,  "is  a  long  and  disheartening  talc  of 
the  destruction  of  that  which  the  human  race  has  accumulated 
by  its  industry  and  labor.  *  *  •  But,  like  all  other  concentrations 
of  human  effort,  it  brings  with  it  some  return  in  the  way  of  new 
experience  and  wider  knowledge,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care 
that  this  gain  is  not  allowed  to  escape  us."  Mr.  Whitehead's 
book  is  valuable  in  perpetuating  an  important  part  of  such  ex- 
perience and  knowledge. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  preface  indicates  one  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  difference  between  British  and  American 
benzol  recovery  practice:  "This  volume  is  intended  as  a  guide 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  benzol  recovery,  chiefly  applied 
to  gas  works."  In  America,  benzol  is  essentially  a  product  of 
the  by-product  coke  oven.  Economic  conditions  do  not  warrant 
its  recovery  from  domestic  gas  except  under  such  unusual  cir- 
cumstances as  those  of  the  great  war.  Benzol  is  worth  more 
to  the  American  gas  works  as  gas  than  as  motor  fuel.  With 
gas  of  550  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft  selling  for  $1 .20  per  M  cu.  ft.,  100,000 
B.t.u.  in  the  form  of  gas  are  worth  21  8  cents.  With  benzol 
of  132,100  B.t.u.  per  ga  lion  selling  at  25  cents  per  gallon,  100,000 
B.t.u.  in  the  form  of  motor  fuel  are  worth  18  .9  cents. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  gas  is  about  the 
same  as  here,  while  motor  fuel  commands  twice  the  American 
price.    This  difference,  together  with  the  general  adoption  of 

>  Editor'*  No«c:  The  me  of  the  term  "benioT  by  the 
»tx>ve  book  hu  made  it  nereuary  to  mi»pend  the  rule  of  the 
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lower  calorific  standards  for  gas.  favors  the  recovery  of  benzol  in 
as  works  as  well  as  in  the  coke  plants.  It  appears, 
that  in  his  enthusiasm  over  his  subject  the  author 
has  somewhat  exaggerated  the  real  value  of  benzol  recovery  to  the 
gas  manufacturer.  On  page  15,  he  states,  "When  gas  is  sold  at 
5s.  per  1000  cu.  ft.,  the  value  of  1  gallon  of  crude  benzol  sold  as 
gas  is  2d."  This  incredible  statement  is  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Whitehead's  further  calculations  on  page  127  and  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  assuming  that  he  has  estimated  1  cu.  ft 
of  benzol  vapor  to  be  worth  no  more  than  1  cu.  ft.  of  illuminat- 
ing gas.  Turning  now  to  page  127,  we  find  the  calculation  made 
on  a  more  proper  basis,  but  even  here  there  seems  to  be  a  stretch- 
ing of  figures  to  prove  the  point.  "The  supply  of  500  B.t.u.  gas 
at  4s.  Od.  per  100  cu.  ft.  is  equivalent  to  selling  100,000  B.t.u. 
for  9  .5d.  On  this  basis,  a  gallon  of  crude  benzoi  would  repre- 
sent about  1  Id.  since  75  to  80  per  cent  of  it  is  extracted  from  the 
gas."  Even  on  a  4s.  basis  one  gallon  of  crude  benzol  is  worth 
more  than  1  Id.  It  is  necessary  to  figure  the  difference  in  the  to- 
tal B.t.u.  salable  as  gas  per  ton  of  coal  with  and  without  benzol 
recovery.  Table  8  shows  this  difference  to  be  446,300  B.t.u. 
for  3  gallons  recovered  per  ton,  or  about  148,800  B.t.u.  per 
British  gallon'  of  benzol.  If  100.000  B.t.u.  arc  worth  0.5d.. 
the  removal  of  each  gallon  of  crude  benzol  must  be  charged  with 
I4d.,  representing  its  value  in  the  form  of  gas.  The  efficiency  of 
recovery  here  makes  no  difference,  contrary  to  what  the  author 
appears  to  suppose.  Adding  a  recovery  cost  of  4d.  per  gallon, 
the  cost  of  one  gallon  of  crude  benzol  to  the  gas  works  amounts 
to  Is.  6d.  Figures  recently  published  by  the  National 
Co  ,  Ltd.,  assume  Is.  4d.  per  gallon  of  crude  benzol  arj 
a  net  cost  of  2s.  3d.  per  gallon  of  motor  fuel  at  the  manufac- 
turer's works.  Taking  distribution  charges  into  account,  it 
can  be  seen  that  with  motor  fuel  selling  at  3s.,  there  is  no  ex- 
cessive margin  of  profit  to  the  gas  manufacturer. 

Comparing  British  benzol  recovery  practice,  as  outlined 
in  Mr.  Whitehead's  book,  with  that  developed  in  America, 
the  relation  to  gasworks  operations  in  the  former  case  is  seen 
to  have  no  small  influence.  The  British  plants  are  more  numer- 
ous and  smaller  than  those  in  America.  In  America,  the  plants 
arc  all  of  very  similar  design,  while  in  England  there  is  offered 
a  considerable  variety  of  apparatus  and  process. 

Another  fundamental  point  of  difference  between  British  and 
American  practice  lies  in  the  use  of  coal-tar  oils  and  blast- 
furnace creosote  as  absorbents  in  England,  as  compared  with 
the  universal  use  of  petroleum  oils  in  America.  The  reviewer 
is  convinced  that  American  practice  is  better  favored  in  this 
regard.  The  trouble  with  absorption  of  sulfur  and  corrosion 
which  Mr.  Whitehead  describes  as  attending  the  use  of  paraffinoid 
oils  has  not  been  noticed  to  any  appreciable  extent  here. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  recovery  of  crude  benzol.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  features  of  the  book  is  the  expo- 
sition of  theoretical  principles.  The  dependence  of  benzol  re- 
covery upon  considerations  of  vapor  pressure  deserves  careful 
study  by  all  who  desire  to  acquire  a  thoroughly  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

The  recovery  of  benzol  from  carbureted  water  gas  receives 
only  a  passing  reference.  Although  carbureted  water  gas  is 
not  manufactured  in  as  great  proportion  to  coal  gas  in  England 
as  in  America,  the  great  developments  made  in  this  country  in 
the  recovery  of  toluene  from  this  source  during  the  war  deserve 
description. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  rectification  of  benzol.  Part  III  has 
four  chapters  on  the  uses  of  benzol  and  its  products,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  the  chapter  on  benzol  as  motor  fuel. 

Among  those  sections  of  the  book  of  least  value  to  the  Amer- 
ican reader,  the  reviewer  regrets  to  include  the  descriptions 

>  The  reader  in  to  be  cautioned  to  avoid  confusing^  the  Britiah  Imperial 
callon  with  the  American  cation.  There  it  a  tendency  to  inch  conftmoa 
in  »me  of  the  quotation*  from  American  literature  jiven  by  Mr  Whitehead, 
in  which  the  difference  of  uuiu  U  not  clearly  pointed  out. 
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of  analytical  methods.  Any  American  chemist  familiar  with 
the  subject  will  appreciate  the  great  superiority  of  the  methods 
developed  in  this  country  during  the  war.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  most  of  the  descriptive  matter  relating  to  these  is  still 
scattered  through  periodical  literature  or  has  not  even  been  pub- 
lished, but  this  deficiency  will  soon  be  made  up  in  the  publication 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  "Gas  Chemists'  Handbook." 

Mr.  Whitehead's  book  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  its 
attention  to  practical  detail.  The  description  of  the  apparatus 
employed  for  gas  scrubbing,  wash  oil  distillation,  benzol  washing 
and  rectification  is  the  best  that  has  appeared  in  any  technical 
literature.  More  space  than  usual  is  given  to  cost  calculations. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  matters  of  practical  operation,  "shop 
kinks,"  precautions  and  difficulties  in  work.  The  book  should 
be  owned  not  only  by  those  who  are  dealing  directly  with  benzol, 
but  by  everyone  who  is  interested  in  gas  manufacture  and  by- 
product recovery. 

F.  W  Spbrr.  Jr. 

Ceramics.  A  Manual  for  Chemists,  Engineers,  and  Manu- 
facturers. A.  Maunovzskv.  274  pp.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
New  York,  1921.    Price  $3.00. 

This  small  volume  is  an  attempt  to  produce  a  handbook 
similar  to  the  "Sprechsaal  Kalender."  The  attempt  is  laudable 
but  has  not  resulted  satisfactorily,  for  the  book  has  not  only  all 
of  the  faults  of  the  Kalender  but  a  considerable  number  of  its 
own.  In  common  with  the  German  handbook  the  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  is  far  from  being  systematic.  The  information 
given  throughout  the  book  is  lacking  in  accuracy,  of  whkh  nota- 
ble examples  arc  the  sections  on  days,  molding  and  drying, 
burning,  glazes,  fritting,  refractories,  casting,  and  enamels. 
The  subject  of  qualitative  analysis  should  have  been  omitted 
in  a  book  of  this  kind.  The  ceramic  calculations  are  not  as 
useful  as  those  found  in  the  Manual  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  or  in  the  book  by  Jackson.  In  the  computation  of  syn- 
thetic glaze  compositions  the  calculations  are  not  carried  to  the 
final  batch  mixtures,  as  is  necessary  in  practice.  Subjects  like 
the  Bischof  refractory  quotient  should  not  have  been  introduced. 
The  tables  of  chemical  formulas  and  molecular  weights  might 
have  been  made  marc  useful  by  the  introduction  of  the  factors 
applied  in  the  computing  of  ceramic  compositions.  Such  errors 
as  giving  the  melting  point  of  orthoclase  at  1350  s  C,  or  cone 
No.  11,  are  scarcely  permissible.  The  book  is  disfigured  by 
numerous  misprints.  It  would  seem  that  the  volume  will 
prove  to  be  of  only  slight  value  to  ceramists,  and  in  no  sense 
can  it  be  said  to  represent  the  present  status  of  ceramic  informa- 
tion, even  approximately.  Its  defects  arc  many  and  it  is  in- 
adequate and  unreliable. 

A.  V.  BU5ININGBR 

Trait*  de  la  Conservation  et  de  1'Amelioration  des  Bois. 
(Treatise  on  the  Preservation  and  Improvement  of  Wood.) 
By  Maurice  de  Keohbl,  Chemical  Engineer,  Director  of  the 
Guido  Laboratories,  formerly  Director  of  the  Wood  Preserv- 
ing Plant  of  the  Companie  Francaise.  3CA  pp.  41  illustra- 
tions.   J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils,  Paris.  1H21.    Price.  15  fr. 

The  inroads  of  the  Great  War  on  tiralxr  supplies  having  re- 
sulted in  a  tremendous  wood  shortage  in  France,  the  writer 
has  prepared  this  small  but  rather  encyclopedic  work  in  order 
to  assist  as  far  as  possible  in  conserving  the  material  at  hand. 

The  book  discusses  all  phases  of  the  injection  of  wood  with 
reference  to  the  prevention  of  decay,  mineralization  in  order  to 
render  it  more  resistant  to  wear,  coloring  to  simulate 
the  more  expensive  exotic  timbers  such  as  rosewood,  ebony, 
etc.,  waterproofing  to  prevent  warping  and  checking,  aging 
or  senilization,  and  fireproofing.  Information  on  the  manu- 
facture of  plywood,  veneers,  bent  wood,  composition  board, 
etc.,  is  also  given. 

As  far  as  Continental  conditions  go,  the  subject  matter  ap- 
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pears  rather  exhaustive,  but  the  discussion  of  American  methods 
which  the  author  has  attempted  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  as 
he  has  little  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  wood  preserving  indus- 
try in  the  United  States.  However,  in  one  place  or  another  he 
has  mentioned  most  of  the  commercial  processes  employed. 

Under  each  principal  heading  he  develops  the  subject  first 
from  a  historical  standpoint,  listing  and  briefly  describing  the 
various  methods  and  patents  and  showing  their  defects,  the 
whole  discussion  leading  up  to  more  improved  methods  which 
he  advocates,  and  which  in  several  cases  are  protected  by  his  own 
patents. 

His  impregnating  apparatus  (French  Patent  253,201)  is  in  the 
form  of  a  horizontal  steel  cylinder  built  up  in  unit  sections.  The 
simplest  type  has  a  hollow  conical  steel  cap  centered  at  cither 
end,  the  front  cap  being  horizontally  adjustable  by  a  long  screw 
projecting  through  the  hinged  door  in  front  so  as  to  accommo- 
date varying  lengths  of  timber.  The  single  stick  of  timber,  pref- 
erably peeled,  is  clamped  between  the  two  conical  caps,  the 
ends  being  "nosed"  to  make  a  tight  joint. 

The  treating  process  consists  in  filling  the  cylinder  surround- 
ing the  stick  with  the  treating  solution  at  the  desired  pressure. 
Simultaneously  with  this,  and  at  the  same  hydraulic  pressure, 
the  same  solution  is  introduced  into  the  front  cap  and  forced 
through  the  stick  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  conical  cap 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  stick  is  provided  with  an  outlet  to 
take  care  of  the  expressed  sap.  The  bath  under  pressure, 
surrounding  the  stick,  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  in- 
ternal stresses  in  the  wood  due  to  the  pressure  applied  at  the 
end. 

The  largest  cylinder  described  is  38  feet  long  and  will  accom- 
modate 12  sticks,  the  equivalent  of  48  tics.  All  treatments 
arc  carried  out  en  masse,  the  wood  being  cut  to  commercial 
size,  wherever  necessary,  after  treatment. 

For  treating  ties  the  writer  recommends  the  following  formula: 

Gelote  (aiiar-»«arl   1  part 

Formaldehyde   1  part 

Polaniura  frrrocYaiiidr  '2  pari t 

Water   HW  part. 

The  theory  is  that  the  agar  condenses  under  the  action  of  the 
aldehyde,  becoming  insoluble  in  water  and  impermeable  to 
crystalloids.  The  toxic  agent  is  incorporated  as  a  poison  to 
fungi  and  insects.  Service  tests  on  ties,  particularly  in  Brazil 
where  termites  and  decay  were  severe,  proved  the  treatment 
fur  superior  to  creosote.  The  cost  of  treatment  in  France  is 
said  to  be  considerably  less  than  for  a  good  creosote  treatment. 

The  treatment  recommended  for  paving  blocks  where  decay 
is  secondary  to  wear  consists  in  the  use  of  ammonium  sulfate 
followed  by  calcium  sulfate,  which  forms  an  insoluble  double 
sulfate  of  calcium  and  ammonium,  which  greatly  decreases  the 
permeability  of  the  blocks  to  water  and  hardens  them. 

For  treating  wood  against  the  teredo  the  gelose  process  with 
the  addition  of  copper  sulfate,  zinc  chloride  and  phenol,  fol- 
lowed by  a  bath  in  neutral  stearin  soap,  is  recommended.  This 
preserved  piling  in  the  Adriatic  for  at  least  six  months. 

For  fireproofing  wood  the  writer  prefers  a  basic  zinc-ammonium 
phosphate.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated 
zinc  hydroxide  in  ammonium  hydroxide  and  adding  phosphoric 
acid.  This  is  soluble  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  hydroxide, 
hut  when  the  ammonia  leaves  the  wood  it  becomes  practically 
insoluble.    Practical  fire  tests  demonstrated  its  efficiency. 

There  are  68  pages  of  discussion  on  the  coloring  of  wood  with 
various  dyes,  and  many  formulas  arc  given. 

The  drying  of  impregnated  wood  in  a  recirculating  kiln  of 
the  writer's  design  and  cost  data  on  the  installation  of  a  plant 
to  handle  various  kinds  of  material  are  discussed  in  the  last 
two  chapters. 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  very  valuable  treatise,  which  should  be 
translated  into  English  for  the  use  of  our  own  industries. 

C.  J.  Humphrey 
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Oxide  lb. 

.  U.  S.  P  lb. 


28  p.  c. 
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Carbolic,  cryst..  U.  8.  P..  drs .  Jb 
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V  , 
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•  16 
05 
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2  75 
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2.15 
3.90 

.04 
2.25 

.08 

.07 '/» 
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2.26 

.01'/. 
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Acid  (Concluded) 

Oxalic,  crytt.,  bbls   lb. 

Pyrogollic.  resublimed.  lb. 

Salicylic,  bulk,  U.  S.  P  lb. 

Tartaric,  crystals,  U.  S.  P.. .  .lb 

,  V.  S.  P  lb. 

lb 
•8*1. 

Bthyl,  190  proof  gal 

Amy)  Acetate  gal. 

Camphor,  Jap.  refined  lb 

Carbon  Bisulfide  lb. 

Tetrachloride  Ib 

Chloroform.  U.  S.  P  Ib. 

Creosote,  U.  S.  P  Ib 

Cresol.  U.  S.  P  lb. 

Dextrin,  corn  100  lbs. 

Imported  Potato  Ib. 

s.  V.  8  P..  cone.  100  lbs.  .  . lb 
...lb. 
...lb 

Methanol,  pure,  bbls  gal 

Pyridine  gal. 

Starch.com  100  lbs. 

Potato.  Jap  lb. 

Rice  Ib. 


Sept  1 

.Id 
1.75 
•19 

.27 
4  40 

1-  '. 

.3.1 
4.76 
2.13 

.72 

.06 
lOVi 
•  3S 
40 

.17 
2.  S3 

.07 

.16 
•12 

.12'/, 

1  2.', 
2.75 
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n:, 

.18 


OILS. 


rrc. 

.40 


Com  Oil.  crude,  tanks,  mills  Ib. 

Cottonseed  OH,  erode,  1.  o.  b.  mill. .  lb. 

Linseed  Oil.  raw  (car  lots)  gal. 

Menhaden  Oil.  crude  (southern) .gal. 

Neet's-foot  Oil,  20*  gal 

Paraffin.  128-130  m.  p.,  ref  Ib 

Paraffin  OR,  high  viscosity  gal. 

Roahi,  "P"  Grade,  280  lbs  bbl 

Roam  O0,  first  run  gal. 

e,T.  N  Ib 

 lb. 

,38V.  gal 


08V. 

08V, 
.07 
.07 
.73 
.25 

00 

Ol, 

45 

40 

33 

44 


1.73 
09V. 
o5 


M  STALE 


Aluminium,  No.  1 
Antlmnny,  ordinary 


r.  dectrolrlic 

ake  

Lead.  N.  V  


 lb. 

.  100  lbs. 

 lb. 

 lb 

 lb. 


Surer,  foreign 
Tin  


.76  lbs.  ea 

 OS. 

 Ib. 


c,  N. Y.« ............... 
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4.50 
I. SO 
12 
.12 
.04'/, 
41 
72.00 
•43.00 
.62 
.26 
3.25 
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mnUSU  MATERIALS 


Ammonium  Sulfate,  export.  ..100  lbs 

Blood,  dried.  I.  o.  b.  N.  Y  unit 

Boae.  3  and  60.  ground,  raw  ton 

,  unit  of  Am. 


:  Rock,  f.  o.  b.  mine: 

1  Pebble.  68%  ton 

Tennessee,  78-80%  ton 

Potassium  Muriate,  80%  unit 

Pyrites,  furnace  sin.  Imported. . unit 
Tankage,  high-grade,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago  unit 


2.16 

3.00 
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2.90*  .10 

5.00 
8.00 

.90 

.14 

2  .25  &  .10 
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40 
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2.85 

.07 
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.12V. 
1.23 
2.73 
2  28 

.05 

.18 

04  V. 


.08V. 
08'  , 
07'/. 

.07  V. 

.76 

.25 
1.00 

-OS 

.46 
5  55 


1.73 
.10 
65 
.80 

.70 


.20 
4.50 
1  SO 
.12 
12 
.04'/. 
.41 
78.00 
•42.00 
.62 
.26 
8.25 
4  SO 
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3.00 
30.00 

4.60 

2  90*  ,M 

5.00 
3.00 

.90 

.14 

3  .2S  *  .10 
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EDITORIALS 


Danger  Ahead 

For  the  successful  removal  of  the  causes  of  war  liy  the 
conference  soon  to  assemble  in  Washington,  every  good  citi- 
zen will  pray. 

For  (he  reduction  of  the  present  enormous  expenditure 
of  public  funds  for  armament  already  more  or  less  obsolete, 
every  tax  payer  will  hope. 

However,  in  the  matter  of  "control  of  new  agencies  of 
warfare" — wait  a  minute!  In  so  far  as  this  applies  to  chemi- 
cal warfare  there  is  something  lacking  in  the  make-up  of  the 
conference.  We  are  not  anxious  about  what  our  friends 
with  whom  we  fought  side  by  side  are  going  to  do  with  this 
new  agency.  The  question  l»ecomes  acute  only  when  we 
think  of  that  nation  which  initiated  gas  warfare,  in  spite 
of  its  plighted  word,  and  whose  chemical  equipment,  already 
strengthened  by  the  demands  of  war,  looms  all  the  larger 
as  other  means  of  warfare  are  restricted. 

It  is  an  easy  trap  to  walk  into.  Shall  it  1k>  of  our  own 
setting? 


Square  Dealing 

Why  bother  about  strict  editorial  practice  when  your 
heart  Is  full  over  good  news  liearing  upon  American  chemical 
independence?  Why  $i>eak  in  impersonal  vein  about  men 
who  are  playing  the  game  fairly  and  squarely  and  who  are 
making  history?  If  it  be  considered  free  advertising,  then 
let  it  go  at  that,  but  we  want  every  American  chemist  to 
know  exactly  what  we  learned  in  a  conference  in  this  office 
this  afternoon. 

The  visitors  were  Mr.  K.  E.  Kimble  and  Mr.  Otis  of  the 
Kimble  Glass  Co.,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Will  of  the 
Will  Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  From  Mr.  Kimble  we 
learned  a  story  of  the  attitude  of  union  labor  to  the  chemical 
glassware  industry  which  is  a  veritable  ray  of  bright  sunshine, 
in  contrast  with  the  lowering  clouds  of  the  threatened 
railroad  strike  announced  yesterday.  At  our  request  Mr. 
Kimble  placed  these  facts  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

Ch**ls«  H.  Hhhtt.  OcTonitK   17.  1021 

1  Maimson  Avk  . 
N«w  Yok  City 

Mi  ok««  Dr  HmtTY: 

In  Fcbruarv,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union,  the  Union  met  the  Chemical  Glass  Manufac- 
turers at  the  Hotel  Walton.  Philadelphia,  and  the  Union  vol 
untecred  to  Rive  a  l'»  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  to  meet  the 
foreign  competition  with  which  they  were  confronted.  A  further 
voluntary  reduction  of  15  per  cent  was  granted  the  manufacturers 
in  August,  1021,  in  this  same  department. 

The  Chemical  Glassware  Hlowers,  an  allied  division  of  the 
Glass  Workers'  Union,  accepted  in  August  a  voluntary  reduction 
in  wage  of  17',  per  cent,  and  increased  the  working  move  on 
many  items,  that  is  to  sav,  increased  the  numlier  of  piece*  per 
day.  so  that  the  reduction  instead  of  being  only  17 per  cent 
will  come  nearer  to  25  per  cent. 

The  action  of  these  divisions  of  the  American  Glass  Workers 
was  highly  commendable  and  to  our  mind  shows  the  true  Amer- 
ican attitude,  in  that  the  glass  worker  has  shown  himself  willing 
to  help  reduce  the  price  of  American  made  glassware  to  come 
within  reasonable  competitive  figures  with  imported  ware. 

Very  truly  yours. 

{Signed)  K.  K.  Kimble 

That  was  fine— "But,"  we  asked  Mr.  Kimble,  "have  you 
given  the  consumer  the  l>cnent  of  that  lowering  of  cost?" 
"Every  bit  of  it,"  he  replied,  "and  for  confirmation  I  refer 
you  to  Mr.  Will."  He  in  turn  promptly  confirmed  the 
statement.    Fine,  again!    "But,  Mr.  Will  [the  dealer],  have 


you  given  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  your  cheaper  pur- 
chases?" Quick  as  a  flash,  he  turned  to  his  printed  prices  in 
the  1921  issue  of  the  "Chemical  Catalog"  lying  nearby  and 
showed  us  the  new  prices  on  standard  chemical  glassware  and 
the  prices  of  the  same  in  his  1920  lists.  Lowered,  all  alone 
the  line!  To  get  the  matter  in  more  general  form  wc  im- 
mediately wrote  Mr.  C.  G.  Fisher  of  the  Scientific  Materials 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  asked  his  current  prices  on  the 
same  items.  Here  are  the  prices  resulting  from  the  joint 
attitude  of  labor,  the  glass  manufacturer,  and  the  dealer. 

1820  C  kt  P»rcK« 

Wax  Scitmrmc  Wru  SciBKTirK 
Coa>     Mathjuau     Con-  Mjhiulv 

•■ORATION        Co.  KUtATlOK  Co, 

Mohr's  buret  tor  pinch  cock  50 

,  cc.  In  1/10....   0.70  0  65  0.42  0  15 

Licttiic's  condenser,  sealed  in  coil 

I'.iO  mm.  length    2.70  2.05  1.30  I  IS 

Extraction   apparatus.  Soxhtet. 

lUll-cc  capacity,  sround  joints  8.70  7  00  4  St)  fi  <»J 

Volumetric  flask,  el a«  stoppered 

with  mark  on  m-ck  graduated. 

inooec   1.25         1.40        0.90         l  an 

Funnel,  icp.iratory,  elohc  shape, 

stoppered  loui;  ■.tens  Male.-  2.65  2.10  1.75  r 

Funnel  tii!>e.  struiiiht  thistle  top 

-'•••"mm   O.tl  0  11  0  10  Olii 

That  is  the  completed  story.  The  lowering  of  labor's 
wages  has  been  completely  passed  by  the  manufacturer 
and  the  dealer  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  chemist  in  the 
laboratory.    It  is  a  fine  instance  of  square  dealing. 

During  the  recent  Exposition  we  met  Herman  Coors  of 
Golden,  Colorado.  "How  about  it,  old  man?  Wlmt  are 
you  doing  in  chemical  porcelain  manufacture  in  these  dull 
times?"  "Never  busier,"  he  replied,  "twice  as  many  orders 
as  in  any  previous  year  ami  doing  business  under  the  same 
motto."  The  reference  was  to  a  bit  of  advice  wo  gave  him 
several  years  ago — "Improve  the  quality  of  your  go<>  la- 
even-  year,  cut  down  the  cost  of  production,  be  content  with 
small  earnings,  and  give  the  consumer  the  Ix-nefit  of  every 
jiossible  lowering  of  costs." 

These  men,  and  others  like  them,  have  lieen  able  to  stay 
in  business  because  the  greater  number  of  American  con- 
sumers have  stood  loyally  by  them,  recognizing  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  trying  post-war  period  and  determined  that  in  the 
future  America  shall  be  independent  in  such  matters. 


A  Nation's  Loss 

Through  the  death  of  Senator  Knox  our  chemical  industries 
have  lost  a  staunch  friend.  Representing  particularly  tin- 
great  coke-producing  region  of  Pennsylvania,  he  naturally 
ln-came  interested  in  the  great  economic  loss  which  his  state 
so  long  .suffered  through  the  failure  to  recover  by-products 
in  the  coking  industry.  To  avoid  this  loss  he  constantly 
supported  every  legislative  aid  for  the  development  of  our 
coal-tar  chemical  industry. 

But  Senator  Knox  was  a  statesman  of  wider  vision  than 
slate  lines.  Watching  closely  the  development  of  war 
methods,  he  quickly  evaluated  this  industry  as  one  of  the 
ino-t  important  factors  in  national  defense.  Therefore, 
when  he  saw  the  industry  gravely  threatened,  through  the 
approaching  expiration  of  war  legislation,  be  personally 
appeared  In-fore  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  eloquently 
urged  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act  to  in- 
clude synthetic  organic  chemicals,  and  succeeded. 

Uniformly  courteous,  an  intense  student,  a  man  of  clear 
convictions  backed  by  indomitable  courage,  a  statesman 
from  whatever  angle  viewed,  his  sudden  death  brought  % 
sense  of  national  calamity. 
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Every  Man's  Job 

President  Edgar  F.  Smith  is  in  the  saddle.  Strongly 
impressed  with  the  fine  responses  from  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  to  his  request  that  each  member  com- 
municate with  his  senators  and  congressman  urging  the 
necessity  of  adequate  legislation  for  chemical  industries, 
he  now  feels  that  the  good  work  thus  begun  can  be  carried 
an  important  step  further;  namely,  that  individual  chem- 
ists, each  in  his  own  neighborhood,  must  stir  up  public 
opinion  about  matters  chemical.  The  carrying  out  of  such 
a  plan  can  be  done  best  through  the  agency  of  the  Local 
Sections.  Therefore  he  has  written  to  the  chairman  of 
each  Local  Section  (and  in  the  absence  of  his  secretary 
on  vacation  each  of  these  letters  was  written  by  his  own 
hand,  bless  his  heart)  urging  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  to  carry  on  an  intensive  campaign  of  popular 
presentation  of  chemistry  in  the  territory  of  the  Local  Section. 
Again  he  has  received  a  lot  of  fine  responses,  which  he  has 
forwarded  to  us  to  show  the  spirit  prevailing  among  the 
leaders  of  our  Local  Sections. 

Dr.  Smith  does  not  know  of  it,  but  in  view  of  the  numerous 
questions  asked  him  in  these  letters,  we  are  going  to  try 
to  save  him  some  correspondence  by  answering  in  a  general 
way  the  points  raised  by  some  of  the  chairmen. 

The  work  of  the  A.  C.  S.  News  Service  is  of  course  going 
ahead  as  usual.  It  may  lie  of  interest  to  all  to  know  that 
while  the  maximum  publicity,  measured  in  inches  of  clippings 
received,  at  any  previous  General  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  8000  inches,  that  of  the  New  York  Meeting  is  more  than 
30,000  inches,  and  the  clippings  are  still  coming  in. 

Invaluable  aid  has  been  given  the  News  Service  by  the 
work  of  the  Publicity  Committees  in  many  of  the  Local 
Sections,  through  their  personal  efforts  in  inducing  the  local 
press  to  make  use  of  the  material  sent  out  by  the  Service. 

The  point  Dr.  Smith  is  driving  at,  however,  is  that  the  time 
has  come  when  a  larger  and  broader  work  must  be  done  than 
the  News  Service  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish.  That  the 
simple  story  of  chemistry  and  its  accomplishments  is  a  fas- 
cinating one  to  our  fellow  citizens  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  the  numerous  addresses  recently  made  by  men  in  all 
sections  before  various  groups  of  [)eople.  No  oratory  is 
required;  the  message  will  go  across  when  backed  by  en- 
thusiastic conviction  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  that  our 
chemists  through  their  work  are  trying  to  serve  this  country 
and  that  this  service  can  be  best  rendered  only  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  sympathetic  public  support.  It  has  been  inspiring 
to  know  how  many  men  within  the  last  two  months  have 
made  distinct  hits  with  such  addresses.  We  are  confident 
that  six  months  ago  these  very  men  would  have  protested 
that  they  had  no  ability  in  this  line. 

There  are  numerous  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards 
of  Trade,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Rotary  Clubs,  Women's  Clubs, 
organisations  of  all  kinds  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  would  gladly 
hear  this  story  and,  we  are  confident,  would  maiufest  that 
same  enthusiasm  which  has  cliaracterized  similar  gatherings 
already  addressed.  Now  any  chemist  would  feel  a  hesitancy, 
through  natural  modesty,  in  requesting  the  privilege  of 
addressing  any  of  these  bodies,  but  a  live  local  committee 
could  pick  out  of  the  membership  of  the  Local  Section 
a  number  of  qualified  speakers,  and  this  committee  could 
readily  confer  with  the  officials  of  these  organizations  and 
find  a  place  on  their  programs  for  a  local  speaker. 

Now  is  the  time  when  such  work  must  be  done  and  can  be 
done  most  effectively.  We  are  not  seeking  to  push  the 
chemist  forward,  but  we  do  wish  this  country  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  good  that  can  be  gained  from  the  work 
of  the  chemist.  The  battle  which  is  on  to-day  is  no  figment 
•of  the  imagination.    It  must  be  won.    We  would  like  to 


publish  in  these  columns  from  month  to  month,  if  the  local 
committees  would  give  us  the  information,  a  list  of  the  men 
who  join  in  this  good  work,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
organizations  addressed. 

Don't  depend  on  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Little,  and  a  few  others 
to  do  the  talking.    It's  every  man's  job. 


Notes 

Again  the  outbreak  against  industrial  alcohol  has  shown 
itself  in  Congress:  a  proposal  to  put  a  tax  which  will  amount 
to  practically  $12.16  on  each  ordinary  gallon  of  alcohol, 
with  a  proviso  that  a  return  of  the  excess  tax  will  be  made 
when  satisfactory  proof  is  given  that  the  alcohol  has  been 
used  for  industrial  purposes.  The  proposal  will  scarcely 
become  law,  for  its  proponent  did  not  seem  to  realize  that 
many  chemical  firms  would  be  called  upon  to  invest  more 
than  their  capital  stock  in  deposits,  and  it  would  probably 
mean  the  tying  up  of  more  than  $160,000,000  of  the  entire 
capital  of  the  chemical  industry. 


Many  chemists  have  to  travel.  It  would  lie  a  pleasure 
to  them  to  attend  meetings  of  Iiocal  Sections  while  on  such 
journeys,  if  they  knew  when  meetings  were  to  be  held. 
Full  calendars  of  the  New  York  and  Rochester  Sections,  the 
only  two  we  have  been  able  to  secure,  are  printed  in  this 
issue  (p.  1079).  If  secretaries  will  forward  to  this  office, 
within  the  next  ten  days,  dates  of  all  meetings  to  be  held 
this  winter  and  next  spring,  a  complete  announcement  will 
be  published  in  the  December  issue  for  the  information  of 
our  travelers. 


The  Emergency  Tariff  Bill,  which  includes  protection 
for  the  synthetic  organic  chemical  industry,  is  due  to  expire 
on  November  27.  A  bill  to  extend  this  time  to  February  1, 
1922,  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
recommended  favorably  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
passed  by  the  House,  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
bill  will  pass  the  Senate.  Congress  is  plainly  in  no  mood 
to  let  down  the  bars  before  permanent  tariff  legislation  has 
been  enacted. 


The  terrible  loss  of  Ufa  and  subsequent  suffering  resulting 
from  the  explosion  of  the  nitrogen  fixation  plant  at  Oppau 
rouses  nothing  but  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  in  his  published  interview  on  the 
subject  of  the  explosion,  Professor  Haber  has  made  use  of  the 
occasion  to  try  to  place  upon  the  French  the  responsibility 
for  the  introduction  of  gas  warfare.  The  world  understands 
this  question  too  well  to  be  misled  by  any  such  piffle. 


It  has  l>een  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  resignation  of  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Pago  as  Chairman  of  tho  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  has  not  been  accepted  and  that  he  will  continue 
to  serve  in  this  capacity.  Under  his  guidance  the  Com- 
mission, as  an  agency  for  collecting  reliable  data  on  which 
to  base  legislation,  has  gained  steadily  in  public  confidence. 


If  there  be  those  who  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  regarding  the  report  of  its 
Patent  Committee  (page  865,  October  issue),  let  them  read 
the  eye-opening  story  about  the  influences  which  shaped 
some  of  our  present  patent  legislation,  as  set  forth  in  the  ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Francis  P.  Garvan  before  the  recent  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  printed  on  page  867  of  the  same 
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Paper*  presented  before  tlir  l>iviMun  of  Industrial  and  Eucinecrinn  Chemistry  at  the  62nd  Meeting  ot  the  American  Chemical  Society.  New  York.  N  V.. 

September  6  to  10.  1921. 


Washing  and  Washing  Ports  in  Con- 
nection with  "Chamber"  and 
"Frame"  Filter  Presses 

By  Eustace  A.  Alliott 

Miw nil.  Hi  i  mil  *  Co,  Lit*.,  si  &  42  Pmumom  St..  WMnntraa, 

L»KOOK,    I. v  . I  AMI 

Washing  in  the  filter  press  is  resorted  to  either  (a)  to  re- 
cover a  valuable  liquor  from  the  solid  particles  which  retain 
it,  or  (6)  to  free  such  particles  from  impurities  dissolved 
in  the  adhering  liquor.  Both  requirements  may  of  course  be 
combined  in  one  particular  instance.  In  the  first  case  it  is 
usually  desirable  to  avoid  dilution,  and  while  this  may  not 
be  so  important  in  the  second  case,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
methods  which  involve  the  formation  of  much  weak  liquor 
tend  to  allow  some  portions  of  material  to  receive  compara- 
tively little  washing,  and  promote  inefficiency.  The  ideal 
in  all  cases  therefore  is  to  use  the  minimum  of  wash  which 
will  give  the  results  required,  for  which  the  primary  conditions 
are  that  the  cake  itself  should  be  uniform  and  in  the  proper 
physical  condition,  and  that  every  section  shall  be  washed 
at  an  equal  rate.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  con- 
sider:  (1)  some  of  the  physical  factors  which  affect  washing, 

(2)  the  various  mechanical  appliances  for  effecting  it,  and 

(3)  some  practical  and  experimental  results. 

Physical  Factoiis  Affecting  Washing 
The  flow  of  wash  through  a  filter  cake  certainly  appears, 
as  an  experimental  fact,  to  approximate  in  many  cases  to  the 
rules  which  hold  for  capillary  passages.1  The  flow  is  invcrscl y 
as  the  cake  thickness,  and  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
pressure.  This  proportionality  is  very  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  the  filter  particles  may  become 
distorted  or  crushed  under  pressure,  thus  decreasing  the 
area  of  the  capillary  passages,  while  the  physical  condition 
of  the  cake  may  change  during  washing.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  show  that  the  flow  varies  inversely  as  the  fourth  power 
of  the  passage  diameter,  and  it  must  not  lie  forgotten  that 
these  passages  arc  not  straight  as  required  by  the  theoretical 
formula,  but  are  very  sinuous.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter 
of  observation  that  the  rate  of  flow  diminishes  sensibly 
and  very  rapidly  with  decreased  size  of  capillary  pores, 
and  also  in  proportion  to  the  viscosity. 

Nominally,  washing  consists  of  a  displacement  of  mother 
liquor  from  the  pores  between  the  particles  by  an  equal 
volume  of  wash,  in  which  process  little  or  no  mixing  of  wash 
andliqu  or  takes  place.  Such  perfection  is,  however,  rarely 
obtainable,  even  in  theory,  as  various  disturbing  factors  occur, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

1 —  Adsorption 

2 —  Capillary  diflu»iofi 

3—  Formation  of  chemical  compounds 

4 —  Colloid  formation  on  removal  of  electrolyte! 

adsorption — Adsorption  is  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
solubles  at  the  boundary  between  the  solid  and  liquid  phases  of 
the  cake  owing  to  surface  energy  effects,  and  in  many  cases 
a  large  excess  of  solubles  is  thus  retained  in  the  surface 
film  and  does  not  pass  away  with  the  displaced  liquor. 
This  occurs  only  when  the  solubles  in  question  tend  to  reduce 
the  surface  energy,  and  the  amount  retained  is  in  equilibrium 

»«•  /Pi  —  P,\ 

'  The  flu»  to  •  capillary  tube  is  given  by  F  —     -£y~  \ — r —  )• 

where  Pi  and  Pi  are  the  prrviurc  heads  at  either  end.  a  is  the  radius  of  the 
parage.  I.  is  its  length,  and  V  is  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid  at  the  particular 
temperature. 


with  the  strength  of  the  surrounding  liquor  in  the  manner 
shown  by  the  equation 

_§  -  KC" 

W 

where  S  is  the  weight  of  the  soluble  matter  adsorbed  by  W, 
the  weight  of  adsorbent,  C  is  the  volume  concentration  of  the 
surrounding  wash  after  adsorption  is  complete,  and  K  and 
n  arc  constants,  n  being  less  than  unity.  The  effect  is  pro- 
portional to  the  area  of  the  boundary  surface,  and  is  thus 
of  most  importance  in  fine-structured  or  gelatinous  precipi- 
tates, and  where  the  cake  jiarticles  are  highly  porous.  Its 
general  tendency  is  to  multiply  the  proportion  of  wash  re- 
quired, since  the  amount  of  solubles  retained  decreases  as  a 
rule  a  good  deal  more  slowly  than  the  dilution  of  the  washings. 
As  the  latter  pass  through  the  cake  they  displace  the  liquor 
loosely  retained  "between  the  particles,  but  leave  on  the  surface 
at  each  point  of  the  cake  an  amount  of  adsorbed  solubles  in 
equilibrium  with  the  strength  of  washings  at  that  point. 
A  pair  of  curves  could  therefore  be  drawn  for  the  concentra- 
tions of  adsorbed  matter  and  wash  for  each  succeeding  layer, 
rising  from  zero  at  the  inlet  face  to  values  at  the  outlet 
face  dependent  on  the  amount  of  wash  and  the  cake  thickness. 


Flo.  I-Smril  Wasmino  in  Plats  and  Fkahi  Fn.T«»  r«eia 


In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  the  latter  factor,  let  us 
consider  any  thin  section  of  the  cake.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  the  strength  of  the  wash  tailings  will  have  fallen  well 
below  the  original  equilibrium  concentration,  i.  e.,  the  strength 
of  the  original  mother  liquor  before  the  adsnrlied  solubles 
are  appreciably  reduced.  Hence  they  can  be  further  em- 
ployed to  remove  a  portion  of  impurity  from  a  succeeding 
layer,  which  therefore  will  not  require  so  great  an  appro- 
priation of  additional  wash  as  if  it  had  been  treated  separately. 
The  tailings  from  this  can  again  remove  a  portion  from  a  third 
layer,  and  so  forth,  each  succeeding  layer  requiring  a  some- 
what smaller  addition  to  the  total  amount  of  wash.  It 
will  be  clear  that  a  thick  cake  will  require  less  wash  than  a 
thin  one,  but  the  advantage,  though  considerable  for  the 
first  increases  in  thickness,  does  not  increase  at  the  same  rate 
if  further  thickness  is  added;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  very  thick  cakes  arc  not  always  practicable  because 
the  rate  of  flow  is  seriously  diminished  unless  they  are  reason- 
ably permeable.    The  washings,  however,  may  be  graded 
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Fio.  2 — Ttioaouan  Washino  in  R«ot»*o  Plats  r«es.i 

and  used  in  succession,  beginning  with  a  strength  not  too 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  original  strong  liquor,  following 
this  by  a  weaker  one,  and  finishing  with  a  small  portion  of 
pure  wash.  The  introduction  of  weak  liquor  into  a  process 
may  thus  be  reduced  to  minimum,  even  if  adsorption  effects 
are  great. 

capillary  diffusion— Absorption  of  mother  liquor  by 
capillar}-  diffusion  into  the  pores  of  the  cake  particles  may 
take  place.  In  this  case,  the  washings  have  to  be  dilute 
before  its  effectual  removal  begins,  and  a  time  factor,  which 
may  be  considerable,  also  comes  into  play.  In  the  case  of, 
say,  iodine  solution  and  charcoal,  weeks  may  be  required 
before  an  equilibrium  is  established.  The  effects  are  similar 
to,  if  more  complex  than,  those  of  adsorption,  involving  an 
additional  proportion  of  wash  and  a  longer  time. 


Flo  3 — Flats  with  I'buu  ano  Wash  Channel  in  Outbids  l.ros 
amd  Having  Ruuii  Joint  Rings 

chemical  combination —Further,  the  solubles  may  be 
retained  by  chemical  combination  with  the  substance  of  the 
filter  particles,  such  compounds  being  stable  only  when  the 
concentration  of  the  liquid  phase  is  in  excess  of  a  certain 
critical  amount.  None  of  the  Bolubles  will  then  be  removed 
till  the  washings  become  diluted  to  this  critical  concentration, 
which  will  be  maintained  till  all  the  unstable  compounds 
have  come  away.  Such  cases  often  occur  in  fine  chemical 
manufacture  and  are  especially  to  be  observed  where  organic 
bases  are  isolated  as  picrates.  The  excess  of  wash  required 
varies  directly  as  the  quantity  of  solubles  retained,  and 
inversely  as  the  critical  concentration. 


colloid  formation— Many  precipitates  are  held  in  the 
coagulated  state  only  in  the  presence  of  suitable  electrolytes, 
and  revert  to  a  finer  structure  or  even  disappear  when  these 
are  removed.  Hence,  when  wash  enters  a  cake  of  such  a 
nature  and  removes  the  electrolytes,  the  inlet  face  of  the 
cake  becomes  highly  gelatinous  and  impermeable.  If  the 
wash  does  succeed  in  penetrating  deeper  layers  it  meets  a 
higher  percentage  of  adsorbed  electrolyte,  and  its  content 
of  electrolyte  increases  until  enough  accumulates  to  cause 
coagulation  to  occur  again,  choking  the  pores  of  the  cake  and 
rendering  it  still  more  impermeable.  If  washing  is  persisted 
in,  a  further  decoagulation  is  obtained,  and  the  cycle  is 
repeated  until  the  precipitate  finally  passes  out  of  the  press 
through  the  cloths.  Here  stage  treatment  with  washes  of 
graded  strength  lias  a  peculiar  advantage,  as  the  entering 
wash  always  contains  a  little  electrolyte,  which  is  not  com- 
pletely withdrawn  from  the  first  layers  till  the  bulk  has  been 
removed  from  the  later  ones,  and  the  latter  may  therefore 
be  washed  well  without  decoagulation  occurring.  Thus 
it  is  often  |>o*sible  to  obtain  purer  cakes  than  by  any  other 
method,  with  reasonable  consumption  of  wash  and  time. 

Control  of  Quality 

size  of  okain— It  will  be  clear  that  precipitates  should 
not  be  of  too  line  a  grain,  in  order  that  trouble  due  to  surface 
action  may  be  avoided,  and  that  the  cake  pores  may  be 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  reasonable  flow.  As  a  rough  guide, 
2(i  may  be  taken  as  a  limiting  size  of  grain,  above  which 
washing  is  usually  comparatively  easy,  and  below  which 


Fio.  4:  A — I-'bed  Inlht;  II — Wash  Watiim  Im.IT;  C — All  Outlet  (C 
Should  Be  Closbd  as  Soon  as  Wash  Watm  Arr«m ;  D — Wash  Watch 
Outlet;  E— Outlet  fob  Filtbatk  (When  Wauiiko  All  tub  Outlet 
Cocbs  E  Should  Bb  Closed) 

troublesome  conditions  begin.  In  this  connection  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  tliat  small,  precipitated  grains  are  more 
soluble  than  large  ones,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  control 
the  quality  of  a  precipitate  by  prolonged  digestion  in  contact 
with  mother  liquor.  The  small  grains  tend  to  disappear, 
and  the  larger  ones  to  increase.  The  user  has  a  valuable 
means  of  control  ready  to  his  hand,  which  is  often  overlooked, 
but  which  may  have  more  bearing  on  good  results  than  the 
most  perfect  mechanical  appliance.  The  varying  degree 
of  attention  given  to  this  point  renders  almost  impossible 
any  close  comparison  of  results  obtained  in  various  works 
with  different  types  of  plant. 

In  extracting  soluble  matters  from  ores  and  earths  fine 
grinding  is  usually  advantageous,  as  it  permits  the  free 
escape  of  the  solubles,  which  should  be  brought  into  solution 
before  the  liquor  is  pumped  to  the  press.  It  is  still  desirable 
not  to  form  more  very  fine  slime  than  can  be  avoided,  and 
prolonged  boiling  is  helpful  in  bringing  the  particles  into  the 
best  condition  for  filtration  and  washing. 

temperature — It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  increased 
temperatures  are  always  desirable  where  permissible,  as 
viscosity  is  generally  very  appreciably  reduced  by  their 
use,  |>ennittiiig  a  more  rapid  flow,  while  adsorption  is  usually 
decreased. 
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MKTHOUS  OK  WasMIM: 

We  now  mine  to  the  question  of  the  manner  in  wliieli 
the  wash  is  best  applied  to  the  filter  cuke.  Tiie  various 
mechanical  disturbances  that  are  liable  to  occur  will  lie  dealt 
with  at  the  same  time. 

siMi'i-K  washing— The  simplest  method,  known  as  "simple 
washing"  (Fig.  1),  is  to  use  the  feed  passage  for  the  admission 
of  the  wash  water.  For  the  best  results  the  cake  should  not 
be  fully  formed,  but  left  incomplete  with  a  hollow  center, 
into  which  the  wash  passes,  driving  out  the  tin  filtered  liquor 
and  itself  passing  through  each  face  of  the  cake.  Various 
users  report  that  they  are  able  to  get  satisfactory  results 
even  if  the  cake  is  solid,  but  it  is  clear  that,  in  this  case,  there 
are  possibilities  of  uneven  results,  as  there  will  be  very  a)*- 
preciable  resistance  to  wash  passing  any  distance  through  the 
solid  cake,  and  it  will  csea|>e  more  readily  near  to  the  point  of 
admission.  Where  the  cake  is  not  fully  formed  the  wash  has 
free  access  to  every  part,  and  there  is  also  an  automatic 
tendency  during  nitration  to  equalize  the  resistance  of  all 
portions  of  the  cake.  While  there  is  such  a  tendency,  it 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  it  can  work  out 
fully  unless  conditions  arc  favorable,  and  as  soon  as  the  two 
halves  of  the  cake  touch  at  any  point,  it  ceases  to  exist. 

Unfortunately,  there  arc  disadvantages  connected  with 
this  method  of  washing.  Care  has  to  be  taken  that  just 
the  right  amount  of  liquor  of  correct  strength  is  pumped  into 
the  press,  and  space  and  press  capacity  are  of  course  wasted 
and  more  labor  is  required  for  emptying  out  than  if  a  firm 
cake  were  to  be  formed.  This  method  is  therefore  usually 
reserved  for  materials  which  form  a  solid  cake  with  difficulty. 
It  also  is  a  useful  stand-by  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  wash 
when  no  specially  constructed  presses  are  available.  The 
position  of  the  feed  |>assagc  affeels  this  method  very  little, 


Fio  0 — MitTnoD*  or  Maiimo  Joints  om  Extumal  Flasors 

but  a  bottom  feed  permits  the  remaining  strong  liquor  to  be 
removed  from  the  press  before  admitting  the  wash,  which 
otherwise  would  dilute  it,  and  the  chambers  can  also  be 
thoroughly  drained  before  opening  the  press.  This  may, 
however,  be  done  by  compressed  air,  if  available,  while  with 
materials  tending  to  settle  rapidly  the  port  from  a  bottom 
feed  might  become  silted  up. 


WITH  EXTMKAI.  Li  CI 


thorough  wa  in. \t;  Another  method  is  to  force  the  wa.-h 
right  through  the  cake  from  one  face  to  the  other,  and  tin- 


mav  b 


•rred  to  its  ••thorough  washing"  (Fig.  2).    In  it< 


simplest  form  there  is  a  wash-admission  passage  in  the  rim 
of  the  press,  with  |n>rts  connecting  it  to  the  business  surface 
of  each  alternate  plate.  Heforc  commencing  to  wash,  the 
taps  on  the  wash  inlet  plates  are  closed,  while  1 1  lose  on  tin- 
intermediates  are  left  oj>en.  The  wash  must  now  pas- 
through  the  cake  and  cloths  to  the  intermediate  plates, 
where  it  escapes  through  the  taps.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this 
case  a  fully  formed  cake  is  necessary. 

A  serious  defect  in  this  method,  which  is  largely  in  u.-e 
on  old  pattern  presses  and  is  now  becoming  olwolete,  is  that 
air  is  likely  to  be  trapped  in  the  filter  surface,  or  may  leak 
l>ack  through  the  taps  at  the  close  of  filtration.  This  cannot 
always  escape  readily  through  the  joints,  esjX'eially  as  wa?li 
pressure's  arc  not  always  high.  Thus  the  wash  is  prevented 
from  penetrating  the  upper  portion  of  the  cake.  One  way 
of  avoiding  this  difficulty  is  to  provide  an  air  outlet  tap  at 
the  top  of  each  chamber.  This  is  done  in  some  modern 
presses  (Fig.  3). 

There  is,  however,  still  a  defect,  which  in  some  eases 
will  lead  to  unequal  washing:  namely,  the  wash  can  run 
straight  out  of  the  taps  after  it  has  passed  through  the  cake 
and  does  not  necessarily  form  a  wall  of  water  behind  the 
latter  similar  to  that  on  the  inlet  side.  This  means  that  at  the 
iMjttom  of  the  cake  there  is  an  unbalanced  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure which  may  lead  to  an  undue  amount  of  wash  passing 
through  at  this  point.  When  it  is  understood  that  in  some 
instances  the  total  head  desirable  for  washing  may  amount 
to  only  a  very'  few  feet  of  water  it  will  be  seen  that  this  may 
be  a  serious  factor.  It  is  further  to  lie  borne  in  mind  that 
although  recessed  plates  entail  less  labor  than  plates  and 
frames,  they  are  inferior  to  the  latter  for  washing  purposes, 
inasmuch  as  the  edge  of  the  cake  is  necessarily  thinner  than 
the  remainder,  allowing  a  greater  flow  of  wash,  which  entails 
mixed  wasliing.  Further,  in  recessed  plates,  the  feed  channel 
is  necessarily  inside  the  rim,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  feed 
is  internal  to  the  cake  itself.  There  is  no  special  reason  why 
the  wash  should  j»ass  through  this  core  of  material  in  tin- 
feed  passage  if  it  is  solid,  while  if  it  is  soft  an  opportunity 
may  offer  for  short-circuiting.  How  can  all  these  factors 
be  taken  care  of?  For  the  best  results  it  would  appear 
noccssary  to  secure  the  following  conditions: 

1 — The  press  should  be  of  the  plate  and  frame  type 
2    Means  should  be  provided  for  air  elimination. 

The  wash  must  leave  at  the  top  of  the  press,  so  that  the 

cakes  are  immersed  in  a  bath  of  wash  eliminating  any  unbalanced 

hydrostatic  head. 

Presses  in  which  all  these  conditions  are  observed  may  be 
referred  to  as  of  the  "thorough  washing"  type. 

In  a  common  form,  the  wash  inlet  passage  is  arranged 
inside  the  rim  of  the  press  at  the  bottom  corner  and  the 
top  corners  arc  occupied  by  the  air  and  wash  outlet  passages, 
respectively.  The  wash  first  passes  through  connect  me 
ports  to  the  filter  surfaces  of  alternate  plates  rising  behind 
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Fib,  7— Suction  Sifowwo  How  Rubbbb  Rino»  Abs  Nsbbtsd.  Mkthod 
or  Mabiho  Joints  oh  External.  Flanohs 

the  cloths  and  driving  nut  any  air  into  the  air  passage,  which 
is  connected  by  porta  to  the  wash  inlet  plates  only.  As 
soon  as  water  overflows  from  the  outlet  cock  of  the  air  pas- 
sago,  the  latter  is  dosed,  and  the  wash  must  then  pass  to  the 
intermediate  plates,  where  it  rises  and  overflows  into  a  wash 
outlet  passage  which  also  provides  a  means  of  escaiie  for  any 
trapped  air  from  the  intermediate  plates.  Fig.  4  shows  this 
method  applied  to  wood  plates  and  frames.  All  the  holes, 
but  one,  are  at  the  top  of  the  plate,  which  avoids  difficulties 
due  to  shrinkage  and  simplifies  adjustment  of  the  cloth. 

In  an  alternative  method  of  construction,  the  holes  are 
all  in  one  side  piece  of  the  wood  plate,  which  facilitates  and 
cheapens  repairs  and  renewals. 

In  cast-iron  presses,  in  cases  where  the  cloths  have  to  be 
frequently  changed,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  the  additional 
expense  of  having  the  passage  formed  in  external  ears  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  .">.  The  joints  on  the  ears  or  external 
lugs  are  made  by  means  of  cloth  sleeves  (Fig.  0),  which  are 
provided  with  the  necessary  holes  corresponding  to  the 
various  passages.  The  main  cloth  covering  the  face  of  the 
plate  is  thus  quite  plain  and  may  l>e  speedily  taken  off  and 
replaced,  as  there  is  no  need  to  adjust  it  with  regard  to  the 
various  passages,  as  is  the  case  in  the  type  formerly  mentioned. 
Further,  if  shrinkage  of  the  cloth  occurs,  it  is  not  of  any 
consequence.  Against  these  advantages  there  is  of  course 
the  additional  expense  of  the  cloth  sleeves,  and  the  plates 
themselves  are  more  costly  to  manufacture.  It  is  therefore 
not  usually  worth  while  to  in*tal  this  particular  tyjie  unless 
cloth  renewals  are  likely  to  be  fairly  frequent. 

The  cuffs  or  sleeves  will  want  renewing  from  time  to  time; 
but  if  carejs  taken  in  cleaning  out  the  ports,  a  sleeve  may 
outlast  several  cloths.    A  ease  came  to  the  author's  notice 
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FlO.   6—  W AMINO   P«lt!W   WITH  SrKCIAL  Ta|-»  FOB   WASH  OtflXBTl 


where  the  sleeves  on  the  air  and  wash  outlets  averaged  twelve 
months'  life,  as  against  three  months  for  the  cloths.  The 
sleeves  on  the  feed  ports  did  not  last  quite  so  well  on  account 
of  the  additional  cleaning  required.  Where  rubber  joints 
are  permissible,  they  may  be  used  instead  of  the  cloth  sleeves. 
One  method  (Figs.  6  and  7)  ib  to  fit  rubber  rings  into  grooves 
in  the  lugs,  which  are  made  with  slightly  tapered  sides,  while 
an  alternative  practice  is  to  make  the  passages  themselves 
rather  larger,  and  to  fit  in  rubber  rings  which  project  slightly 
on  either  side.  Such  rings  are  as  a  rule  made  with  a  slight 
lip  on  the  interior  at  each  end,  as  this  tends  to  make  a  better 
joint  under  pressure,  but  quite  good  joints  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
made  even  with  plain  rings.  This  loose  type  of  ring  is  more 
readily  renewed,  but 
the  others  are  better 
from  the  point  of 
view  of  case  in  clean- 
ing the  passages.  The 
rings  are  of  course 
fitted  to  lugs  which 
have  no  connecting 
port  to  the  plate  or 
frame. 

In  the  ahove  in- 
stances of  thorough 
washing  arrange- 
ments the  wash  leaves 
by  an  enclosed  outlet. 
Should  it  be  desired 
to  control  the  wash- 
ings from  each  sepa- 
rate chamber,  wash 
outlet  taps  may  be 
fitted  at  the  top  of 
the  plates,  delivering 
into  a  special  light 
gutter  (Fig.  8),  which 
can  be  lifted  away 
when  it  is  desired  to 
clean  out  the  press; 
but  while  this  is 
perhaps  the  most 
perfect  arrangement 
possible  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the 
control  of  washing, 
more  labor  and  atten- 
tion are  involved  and 
the  enclosed  outlet 
type  is  more  usually 
adopted.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  some 
of  the  possibilities 
of  these  thorough 
washing  presses  with  enclosed  wash  outlet.  There  are  a 
dozen  or  more  ways  in  which  the  passages  can  be  used. 
For  instance,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  subject  the  cakes  to  a 
reverse  wash  by  using  the  ordinary  wash  outlet  as  inlet  pas- 
sago,  and  the  filtrate  taps  or  the  air  passage  as  outlet;  and  the 
cloths  may  be  cleaned  by  subjecting  them  to  a  reverse  flow 
of  water,  air.  or  steam  when  the  press  is  empty.  The  press 
can  also  be  used  without  alteration  if  it  is  desired  to  take  the 
filtrate  through  enclosed  outlets  instead  of  through  the  taps. 
The  only  requisite  for  these  various  uses  is  that  the  necessary 
piping  connections  be  made  to  the  fast  head. 

A  fruitful  source  of  unsatisfactory  washing  is  leakage 
around  the  edge  of  the  cakes.  The  slightest  shrinkage  of  the 
cake  will  give  rise  to  this,  but  it  may  be  of  serious  consequence 
ill  cases  where  shrinkage  is  not  at  all  apparent. 


FlO  9  DtAOBAM  Know  ISO  Akbakckhknt  or 

Flakcbd  Fbambb.  FbbvbnTino  Lkakaos 
or  Waui  Round  Eooes  or  Cabb 
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FlO    10     COMPARATIVB  WaSHINO  RHSULTS  FO*  I'l.ANCKD  ANU  lixrLAMOKD 

Franks  roa  Spent  Oxidr  Cakb  2  In.  Thick 
PRACTICAL  AND  ExPEWMKNTAL  OBSERVATIONS 

location  of  leakaok  Mr.  H.  I\.  Williams,  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  large  volume  of  weak  liquor 
from  filter-press  washing,  carried  out  some  investigations 
on  this  problem.  A  highly  colored  solution  was  used  as  the 
wash,  and  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  leakage  was  tak- 
ing place  at  the  junction  of  the  edges  of  the  cake  with  the 
internal  edges  of  the  frame.  Since  the  plane  of  this  junction 
was  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wash  pressure,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  forming  an  effective  seal. 

The  problem  was  finally  solved  by  making  an  internal 
flange  or  rablwt  on  the  wash  outlet  side  of  the  frame  (Fig. 
9).  Several  filter  presses  fitted  with  this  special  type  of 
frame  were  in  use  for  some  time  in  the  extraction  of  prussiates 
from  spent  oxide,  and  comparative  figures  were  obtained  on 
a  works  scale  from  chambers  fitted  with  both  the  flanged  and 
un  flanged  type  of  frame. 

The  material  was  ground  with  weak  liquor,  limed  and 
filtered  at  60  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  containing  about  34  to  36 
per  cent  of  liquor.    This  was  washed  with  water  at  80  lbs. 

per  sq.  in.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  wash,  which 
should  be  applied  as 
rapidly  as  possible, 
forced  the  cake  against 
the  flange  or  rabbet 
on  the  wash  outlet  side 
of  the  frame,  forming 
a  very  efficient  seal  and 
completely  preventing 
any  leakage  round  the 
edges  of  the  cake. 

Each  cake  was  2  in. 
thick,  and  the  retained 
liquor  contained  9  .2  g. 
of  prussiate  of  soda 
per  100  cc.  Tn  Fig.  10 
the  actual  displace- 
ment of  solid  matter 
is  plotted  against  the 
volume  of  wash  liquor, 
and  demonstrate  very 
forcibly  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  use  of 
flange.  The  percent- 
age of  soluble  matter 
left  in  the  cake  is  also 
shown  for  both  cases. 
The  average  strength  of  the  wasliings  was  6  6  g.  of  prus- 
siate of  soda  per  100  cc.  for  the  complete  washing  with  the 
flanged  chamber,  but  for  the  unflanged  chamber  the  strength 
was  only  3.2  g.  per  100  cc.,  while  less  than  half  the  soluble 
matter  had  been  removed. 


Fto.  11— Dtaobaw  or  HvDtoMXTia  Attacii- 
•  on  Wash  Watsk  Octi.«t 


It  was  found  that  several  years  ago  a  patent  had  been  taken 
out  for  a  very  similar  device,  which  apparently  has  not  re- 
ceived the  recognition  it  deserved.  It  is  surprising  that  it 
has  not  been  generally  adopted,  as  the  slight  extra  labor 
involved  in  the  cleaning  may  be  very  amply  compensated 
by  the  increased  strength  of  the  washings. 

The  author's  own  experiments  confirm  the  fact  that  leakage 
may  exist  at  the  cake  edges  even  in  the  case  of  ho  easily 
washable  a  cake  as  spent  lime.  In  tests  on  2-in.  cakes  with 
colored  washes  the  edges  were  stained  through,  and  color 
issued  before  the  cake  was  half  penetrated  in  the  center. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  cakes  which  go  moist 
when  shaken  in  the  hand  arc  specially  liable  to  shrinkage 
through  any  slight  disturbance,  and  arc  then  more  prone  than 
ever  to  allow  wash  to  short-circuit  at  their  edges.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  particles  of  the  cake  consist 
of  hard  grains  which  are  actually  in  contact,  the  most  com- 
pact formation  is  not  assumed  in  the  first  instance,  and  re- 
arrangement is  likely  to  occur. 

testinc!  strength  of  WASHINGS' — To  obtain  the  best 
results  it  is  well  not  to  rely  on  washing  for  a  given  period, 
or  putting  a  given  amount  of  liquor  through  the 
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Regular  test.*  should  Ik>  made  of  the  strength  of  the  washings, 
:ind  the  process  should  bo  stopped  as  soon  as  these  fall  off. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  have  a  hydrometer  bowl  (Fig. 
11)  fitted  to  the  press  head,  so  that  readings  may  be  taken 
continuously  as  the  washings  issue.  It  is  also  a  convenience 
to  tit  a  thermometer,  and  where  the  gravity  of  the  wasliings 
is  not  a  reliable  guide,  it  is  often  possible  to  devise  a  simple 
chemical  test  which  can  be  applied  even  by  an  unskilled 
operator. 

selection  of  cloths— The  rate  and  efficiency  of  washing 
is  affected  by  the  cloth.  The  essential  point  is  that  the 
cloth  shall  not  be  finer  than  is  requisite  to  give  a  clear  filtrate 
after  a  small  amount  of  liquor  has  been  pumped  through. 
If  this  precaution  is  observed  the  cloths  will  clog  far  less 
readily  and  will  not  require  renewal  so  often.  If  fine  doths 
are  requisite  they  should  be  of  light  weight  and  supported  on 
strong  backings  of  open  weave. 

phessure  applied — Probably  the  conditions  under  which 
the  cakes  are  made  have  as  much  influence  on  good  washing 
as  any  other  factor.  If  the  cake  is  incorrectly  formed  the 
most  perfect  mechanical  arrangement  will  not  give  satis- 
faction. The  first  point  is  the  pressure  at  which  the  cake 
is  finished  off,  which  should  be  high  enough  (except  in  the 
case  of  simple  washing)  to  give  a  firm  and  complete  cake. 
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Excessive  feed  pressure,  however,  may  render  the  cake 
unduly  impermeable,  especially  if  it  is  inclined  to  l>c  gelat- 
inous, while  channeling  of  the  cake  and  short-circuiting 
is  very  liable  to  occur.  Further,  a  time  element  is  necessary 
to  allow  for  diffusion  of  the  solubles  out  of  the  interior  of  the 
particles  if  these  are  porous,  and  this  is  not  necessarily  re- 
duced by  a  rapid  flow.  In  an  instance  of  washing  tin  slimes 
containing  wolfram,  where  the  cake  had  been  consolidated 
at  80  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  a 
wash  pressure  of  only  4-ft.  head  of  water.  While  high  pres- 
sures are  requisite  in  some  cases,  washing  should  be  carried 
out,  in  general,  slowly  and  at  the  lowest  practical  pressure. 

feeding  of  filter— Often  the  buyer  objects  to  paying 
for  a  suitably  large  pump,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  plant 
is  usually  cut  down  to  its  finest  limits.  Although  this 
minimizes  pumping  of  the  liquor  through  the  relief  valve 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  pressing  operation,  time  is  given  for 
selective  settling  in  the  press,  resulting  in  the  larger  particles 
being  in  excess  at  the  l>ottom  of  the  cake  and  the  finer  ones 
at  the  top.  This  gives  rise  to  varying  permeabilities,  wash- 
ing does  not  proceed  on  a  parallel  front,  and  unsatisfactory 
results  occur.  A  similar  effect  is  very  likely  to  result  through 
any  stoppage  or  disturbance  in  the  pumping,  due  to  a  broken 
belt,  change  of  shift,  or  other  reason.  It  is  therefore  essential 
for  good  washing  that  the  cake  shall  be  formed  at  maximum 
rapidity  with  a  steady  and  regular  flow.  The  coarser  par- 
ticles are  then  uniformly  distributed  among  the  more  slimy 
ones  and  perform  their  proper  function  of  keeping  the  whole 
cake  more  open  and  porous.    There  is  no  doubt  that  from 


this  point  of  view  by  far  the  more  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  by  feeding  by  means  of  compressed  air,  using  a 
monte-jus  or  sludge  rain,  which  it  may  occasionally  be  de- 
sirable to  fit  with  an  agitator.  The  ram  should  be  of  a  suitable 
size  to  charge  the  press  in  one  operation,  but  if  the  volume 
of  liquor  is  too  great  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  second 
ready  to  start  feeding  us  soon  as  the  first  is  empty.  As 
a  result  of  the  ixrfectly  steady  feed  pressure,  the  cake  itself 
is  likely  to  be  more  open  and  permeable  than  that  obtained 
with  a  reciprocating  pump,  even  though  the  latter  were  of 
suitable  size.  The  pulsations,  especially  of  a  single-acting 
pump,  tend  to  disturb  the  particles  in  the  cake,  assist  them  to 
settle  into  their  most  compact  and  least  permeable  structure, 
and  may  also  cause  them  to  clog  the  cloth,  so  that  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  wash  is  made  difficult.  If  plunger  pumps  are 
used  they  should  have  an  air  vessel  of  very  ample  size. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  compressed  air  feed 
will  give  the  very  high  rate  of  flow  it  is  often  possible  to 
obtain  when  the  press  is  first  being  started  up,  even  at  com- 
paratively low  pressures,  without  the  use  of  any  relief  valve 
or  other  troublesome  working  part,  since  the  larger  volume 
of  the  air  at  lower  pressures  compensates  for  the  extra  duty. 
In  one  instance  which  came  to  the  writer's  notice,  in  washing  , 
a  cake  of  rather  sandy  nature  in  which  some  slime  was  present , 
it  proved  impossible  to  attain  a  lower  limit  than  2  per  cent, 
of  soluble  matter,  no  matter  how  much  time  was  taken  or 
how  great  a  quantity  of  wash  was  put  through.  When  the 
small  plunger  pattern  feed  pump  in  use  was  replaced  by  a 
monte-jus  fitted  with  a  suitable  agitator,  no  difficulty  was 
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experienced  in  washing  to  0  .2  per  cent  within  quite  a  reason- 
able period.  It  should  be  realized  that,  in  "through"  or 
"thorough"  washing,  the  wash  has  to  pass  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cake,  instead  of  only  half,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  filtrate,  and  for  this  reason,  the  cakes,  unless  readily 
permeable,  should  be  thinner  when  washing  is  involved 
than  if  filtration  only  is  requisite. 

EFFECT  OF  NATl'RE  OF  PRECIPITATE  ON  TIME  OF  WASHINti — If 

the  particles  in  sus]>ension  are  of  a  hard  and  nonporoiis 
character  and  are  confined  within  reasonable  limits  of  size 
in  either  direction,  washing  becomes  an  easy  problem.  The 
theoretical  curve  connecting  concentration  and  amount  of 
wash  will  1m?  a  horizontal  hue.  dropping  sharply  to  zero  as 
soon  as  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  volume  of  liquor  in 
the  cake  ha*  been  forced  in.  The  effect  of  adsorption,  etc., 
is  to^eaiiM'  this  curve  to  drop  less  and  less  sharply  the  finer 
the  grain  of  the  cake,  as  the  sjnvitic  surface  of  the  grains  in- 
creases with  decrease  in  grain  size.  Fig.  12  shows  some  ex- 
perimental curves  obtained  by  the  author.  A  weak  caustic 
solution  was  filtered  from  a  chalk  precipitate,  the  cakes 
weighed  al*>ut  !)2  ll>>.  [kt  cu.  ft.,  contained  3S  per  cent  of 
moisture,  and  were  formed  at  St)  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  using  a 
monte-jns.  They  were  washed  at  20  lbs.  ami  40  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.,  and  displacement  was  nearly  perfect.  Almost 
theoretical  results  were  obtained  as  the  cake  was  quickly 
formed  ami  of  even  quality  throughout.  Washing  wa*  com- 
plete with  al>out.  1.-1  to  18  displacement  volumes  or,  say, 
0.84  t<i  1  cake-volume  of  wash.  This  result  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  pressure  was  not  high  enough  to  cause 
appreciable  leakage  round  the  edges  of  the  cake.  In  similar 
experiments,  in  which  the  cake  was  formed  and  washed  by  a 
hand-pump,  using  100  lbs.  pressure  in  each  ease,  several  times 
the  amount  of  wash  and  a  longer  period  of  time  were  requisite 
unless  great  can-  was  taken.1  These  results  were  very 
fairly  indicative  of  what  could  be  obtained  on  a  large  scale. 
In  ordinary  commercial  practice  a  press  was  used  making 
cakes  1.7.1  in.  thick,  which  were  formed  at  SO  lbs.  pressure 
and  washed  at  1.1  IIk.  pressure.  The  time  required  for 
washing  with  hot  water  was  10  min.,  the  rate  of  washing 
being  S.2  gal.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hr.,  and  the  amount  required 
l>eing  alarnt  1  .1  cake-volumes.  The  residual  soluble  matter 
was  0.  IS  per  cent  on  the  wet  cake. 

The  case,  however,  is  immediately  altered  if  slimy  mailer 
is  present.  The  following  figures  relate  to  a  cake  consisting 
of  precipitate  of  lime  contaminated  with  colloidal  silica. 
Here  the  cakes  were  approximately  2  in.  thick,  weighed  1)3. .1 
lbs.  j*-r  cu.  ft.,  and  were  .11. .1  per  cent  moist.  One  hour  wa- 
required  for  washing,  the  rate  of  flow  being  4  to  .1  gal.  per  sq. 
ft.  per  hr.  The  amount  of  wash  was  4  2.1  times  the  cake- 
volume  or  .1.1  displacement  volumes.  By  washing  in  stages 
as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  using  liquors  of  decreasing  strengths, 
the  amount  of  pure  water  required  was  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  total  wash  volume.  The  amount 
of  residual  soluble  matter  was  0  4  per  cent,  measured  on 
the  wet  cake. 

Mr.  II.  S.  Denny  hns  made  very  full  investigations  in 
connection  with  the  filter  pressingand  washing  of  gold  slimes.1 

For  many  fine-grained  or  gelatinous  precipitates  much 
more  t  ime  and  wash  arc  required.  In  w  ashing  chrome  hydrate, 
2  .1  hi.-,  were  necessary,  for  cakes  1.2.1  in.  thick.  The 
wash  amounted  to  10  cake-volumes,  the  cake  weighing 
SO  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  with  a  moisture  content  of  7.1  jM-r  cent. 
The  rate  of  washing  was  2  0  gal.  per  sq.  ft.  |ht  hr.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  give  any  general  rule,  as  the  cir- 
cumstance* vary  very  greatly  for  each  siihst.iiec.  Similar 

'  It-*huutd  be  noted  that  nit  r  it--»  o(  w:|.|iitii;  ar.-  <-a!tu!.,t«il  m  Ihc  h  ill 
area  only  of  the  filter  pre*-.. 

•"Rand  Metallursici'  Pr.«.-ti<-c  and  Recent  tti  notation*."  /'ok.  S-uih 
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conditions  occur  with  many  dyes  and  intermediates,  and  even 
longer  wash  periods  may  !>e  necessary. 

concentration — Where  the  liquor  contains  solubles 
dissolved  at  a  high  temperature,  care  must  Ik?  taken  that  the 
concentration  is  such  that  these  are  not  precipitated  in  the 
press,  owing  to  the  cooling  which  may  take  place  there 
t'nless  such  a  precipitate  dissolves  very  readily  it  will  la- 
very  difficult  to  wash  out,  owing  to  the  low  turbulence  of  the 
wash  water,  and  if  any  part  is  removed  there  will  be  a  ten- 
dency for  the  cake  to  shrink,  giving  rise  to  irregular  wanning 
In  dealing  with  a  certain  dye  intermediate,  suspended  in  a 
liquor  containing  a  proportion  of  sulfate  of  soda,  satisfactory 
results  were  not  obtained  even  after  many  hours'  washing. 
It  was  fount!  that  the  sulfate  of  soda  was  crystallizing  out. 
owing  to  a  slight  drop  in  temperature  l>etween  the  vat  and 
the  press.  On  diluting  the  mixture  in  the  vat  just  sufficiently 
to  prevent  this,  good  results  were  obtained  in  a  perfectly 
normal  wash  periotl.  It  will  l*>  realized  that  washing  in  the 
filter  press  should  be  used  only  for  removing  matter  already 
in  solution.    It  is  not  a  substitute  for  good  lixiviation. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  factors  which  enter  into  a  washing  problem,  it  is  not 
ix>ssible  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  and  figures,  and 
each  problem  must  be  considered  in  regard  to  its  special 
c  ircumstances.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  too  many 
cases  the  njxration  is  carried  out  without  regard  to  principles. 
A  precipitate  is  taken  as  it  happens  to  come,  a  cake  is  formed 
somehow,  the  wash  applied  anyhow,  and  finally  those  re- 
s|K>iusiblc  complain  that  their  material  is  difficult  to  handle, 
or  that  there  is  some  defect  in  the  design  of  their  filter  press. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  good  results 
depend  not  merely  on  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the 
press,  but  almost  more  on  the  attention  paid  to  securing  a 
proper  physical  condition  of  the  material  to  be  treated,  and 
delivering  it  in  a  suitable  manner  to  the  press.  Every  de- 
tail of  the  operation  should  be  correct. 


Filter  Cloth  and  Its  Relation  to 
Filtration 

By  Alvin  A.  Campbell 

Nr.».,«K  Wins  Cloth  Co.,  Nkwjm,  N  J. 

timer  the  heading  of  filter  cloths  we  may  select  a  few 
of  the  leading  ones,  woven  of  cotton,  wool,  jute,  hemp,  nickel, 
and  monel  metal. 

Cotton  duck  has  la-en  used  for  years  for  practically  all 
filtering  media  up  to  the  present  day,  wherein  we  look  for 
something  to  replace  cotton;  not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
giving  a  better  separation  as  of  an  increased  efficiency, 
figured  down  to  output  versus  cost. 

After  all,  the  filter  cloth  docs  not  do  the  filtering,  but  acts 
as  the  retaining  wall  to  form  the  cake.  With  this  fact 
in  mind  we  have  but  one  principle  to  follow:  that  is.  to 
combine  strength,  fineness,  and  rapidity. 

Strength,  Fineness,  and  Rapidity 

First,  we  require  strength  in  the  medium  in  order  to 
withstand  the  pressure  applied  through  the  pumping  of  the 
liquids  through  the  press.  One  great  cause  of  leakage  in 
most  plate  and  frame  presses  Is  that  the  cloth,  when  under 
pressure,  finds  its  way  into  the  fissures  or  grids  of  the  plates, 
and  in  patented  ty|>es  of  presses  into  the  meshes  of  the  heavy 
wire  cloth  backings  of  the  plates.  This  causes  a  distortion 
of  the  meshes  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  fibers  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  filter  cloths,  which  in  turn  causes  larger 
openings  and  a  leakage.  The  answer  to  this  point  is  change, 
of  design  in  the  weave. 
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Secondly,  we  may  combine  fineness  with  rapidity.  It  can 
be  readily  understood  that  the  finer  the  cloth,  the  less  the 
rapidity.  To  change  these  conditions  means  change  of 
design,  not  only  in  the  weave  but  in  the  material  from  which 
the  cloth  i.s  fabricated. 

Kkkelt  of  Matkhiaia  to  Bk  Km/ikiikd 

In  the  chemical  fi.'ld  we  find  a  great  variety  of  substances 
to  be  filtered,  such  as  those  of  viscous  character,  alkalies, 
acids,  and  snceharates,  and  in  the  manufacturing  field  we 
are  confronted  with  different  industrial  problems.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  problem,  outside  of  the  strictly  chemical  field, 
is  that  of  the  clay  industry.  In  considering  all  these  prob- 
lems we  must  watch  for  a  chemical  action  on  our  filtering 
medium 

While  we  know  that  cotton  duck,  for  instance,  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  results  as  far  as  filtration  is  concerned, 
we  must  constantly  renew  our  cloths  because  of  the  effect  of 
the  substances  passing  through.  We  know  that  both  alkaline 
and  acid  conditions  will  bring  about  decomposition  of  cotton, 
thereby  causing  a  decreasing  efficiency  of  the  cloth,  and  finally 
a  complete  change  of  filtering  media.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
to  find  a  material  from  which  to  make  filtration  media,  which 
will  withstand  the  action  of  chemicals. 

Any  of  the  cloths  made  up  of  the  vegetable  or  animal 
threads  arc  not  entirely  satisfactory  from  the  j*>int  of  view 
of  rapidity  of  filtration  and  the  filtration  pressure  developed 
by  the  pressure  applied  to  the  press  in  pumping  the  liquids 
through.  When  the  cloth  becomes  wet  a  swelling  and  soften- 
ing of  the  filter  takes  place,  permitting  the  cloth  to  become 
distorted.  larger  openings  and  a  less  efficient  filtration 
result,  especially  when  additional  pressure  is  placet!  upon  the 
pumps  to  speed  up  the  process. 

Metallic  Cloths 

A  metallic  medium  seems  to  promise  most,  and  monel 
metal  seems  to  lie  the  logical  metal  to  be  used.  This  is 
indicated  by  experimental  data  on  the  resistance  of  monel 
to  various  acids  and  salts,  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  it  is 
alkali  proof. 

In  the  use  of  monel  metal  filter  cloths  we  must,  however, 
guard  against  one  thing,  the  electrolytic  action  set  up  when 
using  it  in  connection  with  iron  plates.  While  there  may  be 
other  substances  which  will  attack  monel  metal  filter  cloth, 
potassium  permanganate  is  the  only  one  which  sets  up  a 
violent  electrolytic  action  which  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  writer.  There  are,  of  course,  other  materials  which 
cause  electrolytic  action,  but  none  are  on  record  where  the 
value  of  the  cloth  is  impaired. 

Monel  metal  cloth  is  about  t  welve  times  as  strong  as  twisted 
cotton  of  the  same  size.  With  the  increased  strength  and  the 
nonelastic  nature  of  a  metallic  wire,  we  find  much  less  chance 
of  mesh  distortion,  and  absolutely  none  where  the  backings  in 
the  later  type  presses,  and  the  grids  in  the  plate  and  frame 
type  presses,  are  properly  constructed.  This  element  of  press 
construction  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  manufacturers 
of  filter  presses,  as  it  is  a  highly  important  feature  for  efficient 
filtration,  no  matter  what  cloth  is  used  on  a  given  press 

In  regard  to  the  best  construction  of  metallic  filter  cloths, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  fineness,  strength,  and  cost, 
remembering  that  the  finer  the  cloth,  the  greater  the  cost. 

A  regular  square  mesh  could  be  woven  giving  as  small 
an  opening  as  0.0027  in.  with  a  wire  diameter  of  0.0023  in., 
where  a  square  foot  would  weigh  about  1  oi.  This  would, 
however,  lack  the  necessary  strength,  along  with  other  essen- 
tials. 

By  experimental  work  it  was  found  that  a  weave  could  be 
devised  wherein  rapid  passing  of  liquids  could  be  obtained 
without  the  filter  cake  interfering  with  its  progress.  In 


its  manufacture  we  have  devised  a  wedge-shaped  opening, 
permitting  the  filtrate  to  pass  through  rapidly,  and  in  turn 
causing  the  filter  cake  to  form  against  a  practically  solid  flat 
backing.  It  has  been  asked  why  the  wedge-shaped  opening  is 
used  in  preference  to  a  round,  square,  or  rectangular  opening. 
A  drop  of  water  will  not.  pass  through  a  square  or  round 
opening  as  quickly  as  through  a  rertangular  opening,  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  square  or  round  ojKMiing  it  must  pass 
through  under  pressure,  whereas  in  the  rectangular  it  will 
naturally  elongate  and  pass  through  from  gravity.  With 
the  wedge-shaped  opening  we  have  the  necessary  elongation 
with  the  additional  element  of  capillary  attraction,  because 
the  opening  increases  from  zero  to  about  0.003  in. 

The  metallic  filter  cloth  known  as  No.  250  is  equivalent 
in  fineui'ss  to  the  regular  220-mesh,  square-weave,  wire 
cloth,  with  al)out  forty-eight  times  greater  strength.  This 
cloth  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  for  most  processes,  al- 
though it  is  made  in  different  grades  of  fineness,  Tor  specific 
uses. 

If  the  precipitate  is  the  product  desired,  metallic  filter 
cloth  can  be  used  without  treatment  of  any  kind.  In  only 
one  industry  have  we  experienced  much  difficulty  in  nitration 
for  the  saving  of  the  precipitate.  That  is  in  the  color  industry 
where  some  of  the  blues,  yellows,  and  greens  are  in  process. 
Metallic  cloth  is  not  generally  satisfactory  in  this  instance, 
because  it  will  not  clog,  whereas  cotton  duck  becomes  rapidly 
filled,  and  clogs  in  the  mesh,  holding  back  the  extremely 
minute  particles.  Metallic  cloth  does,  however,  give  very 
good  satisfaction  in  other  color  work. 

The  other  phase  of  nitration  involves  saving  the  filtrate. 
This  is  of  course  the  most  difficult  of  all  in  the  use  of  any  cloth. 
It  has  liecn  found  that  a  finely  pulverized  fossilized  earth, 
added  to  the  batch  or  primarily  injected  into  the  press,  will 
quickly  form  a  filter  cake  and  permit  rapid  filtration  of  the 
mixture. 

For  example,  a  Sweetland  press  of  eleven  S-in.  disks  was 
being  used  to  filter  liquid  soap,  to  give  a  clear  product.  The 
di*ks  were  covered  with  a  heavy  grade  of  cotton  duck  and, 
while  a  fairly  clear  filtrate  was  obtained,  it  was  unsatisfactory., 
and  the  cotton  leaves  had  to  l>e  replaced  about  every  two 
weeks.  Metallic  filter  cloth  was  installed  in  this  press,  and 
with  the  use  of  fossilized  earth  an  absolutely  clear  filtrate  is 
now  obtained,  with  the  probability  that  the  filter  leaves  will 
last  for  years.  Microscopic  examinations  of  a  drop  of  this 
liquid  soap,  filtered  through  the  cotton  cloths,  and  evaporated 
on  a  glass  slide,  show  star-shaped  and  very  uneven  crystals 
mixed  with  spots  of  foreign  matter  measuring  from  0.00016 
to  0.007f>  in.  The  samples  taken  from  the  metallic  cloth 
and  fossilized  earth  nitrate  show  a  field  of  star-sha|»ed  crystals 
of  the  same  proportions,  mixed  with  no  foreign  matter. 

The  first  large  industry  to  use  monel  metal  metallic  filter 
cloth  was  the  sugar  industry.  Sheets  remained  in  use  over 
two  years,  whereas  the  cotton  changes  had  l>een  very  frequent. 
Herewith  is  a  re]>ort  from  tin-  chemist  of  one  of  the  larger 
sugar  plants: 

In  the  filter  presses  handling  corrosive  liquids  in  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  filter  cloth  made  of  monel  metal  is  the  most 
successful  material  that  has  ever  been  developed.  One  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  its  success  is  the  possibility  of  using  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  to  clean  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  season  the 
filter  cloths  are  boiled  out  with  strong  acid  without  being  re- 
moved from  the  press.  As  the  press  lx>dics  arc  made  of  cast 
iron,  this  allows  not  only  the  usual  acid  corrosion  but  also  a 
violent  electrolytic  action. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  filter  cloths  are  removal 
from  the  presses  and  boiled  with  strong  acid,  and  also  scrubbed 
with  metallic  brushes.  There  is  no  case  on  record  where 
the  cloths  have  been  injured  by  this  treatment. 

While  many  advocate  the  rolling  of  metallic  filter  cloths  in 
order  to  get  fineness,  the  manufacturers  of  wire  cloth  strongly 
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advise  against  this  method,  for  the  reason  that  the  mesh 
becomes  distorted  and  weakened  at  the  point  of  eontaet 
of  the  cross  wires. 

Metallic  filter  cloth  i-  Iteing  u«cd  more  each  year  as  a  liner 
for  centrifugal  filters. 


Industrial  Filter  Media 

By  Arthur  Wright 

Fil.TKATION  KS'ilSfKHS,  I.VC  .  253  BlOAM'AV,  Nmv  Vokk.  X.  V. 

Industrial  filtration  involves  th«'  separation  of  a  compara- 
tively large  amount  of  solid*  from  a  -mall  volume  of  liquid. 
The  rate  of  flow  of  liunid  through  the  filter  medium  is  low; 
hence  woven  fabrics  through  which  only  a  small  flow  is 
obtainable  are  used  most  successfully.  Fabrics  of  high 
resistance  to  flow  of  water  through  them  have  for  years 
constituted  the  typical  filter  cloth  for  industrial  filtration. 
To-day  cotton  duck  represents  one  limit,  the  dense,  and 
unbleached  muslin  the  other  limit,  open. 

Filter  fabrics  can  be  divided  into  two  main  classes:  those, 
used  for  neutral  or  noncorrosive  liquors,  and  those  for  cor- 
rosive liquors.  The  latter  are  mainly  special  media  of  wool, 
metal,  asbestos,  stone,  etc.  For  noncorrosive  liquors  cotton 
is  the  material  used  almost  without  exception. 

Cotton  Filter  Cloths 

weaves— Cotton  filter  cloth  fabric*  are  made  up  in  duck 
or  plain,  twill,  and  chain  weaves.  Plain  weave  has  the 
square  or  right-angle  appearance  of  all  ducking  and  is  woven 
by  the  filling  or  weft  passing  over  one  warp  and  under  the 
next ,  known  as  '"over  one  under  one."  Twill  has  the  diagonal 
lines  so  characteristic  of  its  weave,  and  is  made  by  weaving 
'•over  two  and  under  two,-'  with  the  next  filling  splitting  the 
warp  members.  Chain,  or  as  it  is  idso  known,  broken  twill, 
has  a  herringbone  appearance  and  is  woven  with  one  filling 
going  over  two  and  under  two,  the  next  reversing  this  order, 
the  third  being  a  true  twill  sequence,  and  the  next  relating 
the  above  cycle  again.  For  each  weave  there  is  considerable 
modification,  deluding  on  the  weights  of  yarn  used  and  the 
number  per  inch.  Muslins  and  drills  arc  trade  names  for 
very  light  duck  and  twill  weave*. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  various  weaves  should  be  better 
standardized.  At  present  a  duck  is  known  by  a  manlier 
(as  00)  or  by  the  weight  per  unit  measure  (10  oz.).  Twill 
and  chain  weaves  are  designated  by  the  number  of  warp  and 
filling  member*  per  inch,  as  for  instance  No.  2232,  where 
there  are  22  warp  members  |>er  inch  and  32  fillings.  There 
i*  ambiguity  here,  for  t  he  t  wills  woven  of  different  yarns  under 
the  same  number  of  mcinliers  must  weigh  differently.  A 
combination  of  weight  per  unit  and  designation  of  the  numlxr 
of  warp  and  filling  members  would  do  much  to  clarify  this. 

use  of  mi's-lin  The  commercial  use  of  unbleached 
mu.*lin  and  other  comparatively  frail  filter  cloths  marks  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  subject  of  filter  media,  and  repre- 
sents the  application  of  a  principle  long  understood  but 
impractical  until  the  advent  of  our  modern  filters. 

Filtration  through  fabrics  should  be  surface  filtration  where- 
in all  the  particles  filtered  out  of  the  liquor  accumulate  on  the 
surface  of  the  medium,  as  distinct  from  bed  filtration  where- 
in some  of  the  solids  are  caught  through  the  depth  of  the 
filter  lied,  as  in  sand  or  charcoal  filters.  A  thin  fabric  has 
not  sufficient  depth  to  hold  solids  within  it,  w  hereas  thick 
media  will  often  hold  back  solids  that  penetrate  the  surface. 
Proof  of  this  is  furnished  when  the  surface  of  a  heavy  twill 
or  duck  cloth  will  often  be  quite  clean,  while  the  cioth  is 
almost  impervious  on  account  of  particles  lodged  within  the 
doth. 


When  bag  filters,  gravity  or  suction  filters,  and  filter 
presses  were  the  only  agencies  at  hand,  strength  of  the  fabric 
was  the  primal  specification  for  all  cloths.  In  bag  filters, 
strength  is  required  lest  the  weight  of  the  liquor  insid*- 
the  bag  burst  it,  and  in  tank  filters  unloading  by  shoveling 
out  the  cake  requires  a  cloth  of  substantial  strength.  In 
filter  presses  the  strength  required  is  not  so  much  due  to  the 
pressure  of  filtration  as  to  the  squeezing  effect  at  the  gasket 
joint  between  the  abutting  plates  and  frames.  Too  mu<i. 
emphasis  has  often  been  put  on  this  point.  The  absolute 
pressure  on  the  cloth  between  the  plates  is  not  excessive 
save  where  the  cloth  is  laid  in  a  wrinkled  condition  and  the 
pressure  has  to  be  increased  to  stop  leakage  at  such  place* 
To  correct  carelessness  in  laying  the  cloths,  strong  fabric- 
were  required.  For  a  time,  manufacturers  of  this  type  (,f 
filter  were  too  much  engrossed  in  their  schemes  of  drainage, 
washing  methods,  accuracy  of  machined  surfaces,  etc  . 
and  overlooked  the  cutting  edge  of  the  gasket  surfaces 
Only  a  strong  cloth  would  not  be  cut  through  by  these  sharp 
edges.  A  rounded  edge  overcomes  this  and  eliminates  the 
breakage  at  this  point. 

factors  in  selection  of  cloth— It  is  obvious  that  the 
yarn  used  in  the  cloth  is  the  determining  factor  in  structural 
strength.  It  is  also  important  that  the  cloth  be  dense  enough 
to  make  a  tight  gasket  joint  when  the  press  is  made  up. 
These  factors  have  determined  for  the  most  part  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  filter  cloth  used  in  filter  presses. 

Other  factor*,  especially  in  our  modem  filters,  affect  the 
selection  of  the  best  filter  medium.  The  filter  cloth  is  fixed 
to  the  drainage  member  either  as  a  sewn  bag,  or  a  wired 
sheet,  or  a  clumped  covering.  This  precludes  quick  changes. 
In  consequence  a  cloth  must  have  an  economical  life  or  the 
attendant  expense  of  replacing  the  medium  will  make  the 
entire  filter  operation  excessively  costly.  Also,  in  modern 
filters  the  discharge  of  the  cake  should  be  without  hand  labor. 
This  means  automatic  or  semi-automatic  discharging  meth- 
ods the  efficiency  of  which  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
filter  cloth  used. 

Properties  Affecting  Dikchaiioe  of  Cake 

The  discharge  of  the  cake  from  the  filter  cloth  can  generally 
be  accepted  as  a  simple  matter  so  long  as  the  deposited  cake 
is  entirely  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  Even  with  the  most 
freely  filtering  liquors  containing  granular  solids  in  suspen- 
sion, some  fine  solids  penetrate  the  surface  and  enmesh 
in  the  interior  of  the  cloth.  Automatic  means  of  discharge 
are  practically  worthless  in  cleaning  the  cloth'from  these  solids. 
Such  a  condition  is  fatal  to  modern  type  filters,  and  in  some 
industries  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  solids 
penetrating  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  as,  for  instance,  raw 
cane-sugar  manufacture,  plate  ami  frame  filters  are  still 
supreme.  In  these  filters  the  cloth  can  Ik-  changed  after 
each  operation.  Naturally  if  the  cloth  is  open  or  so  thin 
as  to  prevent  the  fine  particles  from  collecting  within  thc- 
labric.  discharge  of  the  cake  from  the  surface  cleans  the  cloth 

smoothness  of  surface  -  Experience  has  proved,  es- 
jKrially  in  the  case  of  sluicing  discharge,  that  the  surface  of 
the  cloth  must  lx-  smooth  for  the  best  results.  A  duck  weave 
ha*  proved  a  better  cloth  than  a  twill  weave  of  admittedly 
better  porosity. 

porosity  A  new  filter  cloth  held  up  against  the  light 
mav  show  open  i>ores,  and  yet  l>ecome  positively  dense 
when  wetted  or  in  operation  for  a  few  runs.  In  this  case 
the  reverse  current  cannot  permeate  well  and  tends  to  beliy 
out  the  cloth  without  lifting  the  cake  away  from 
the  cloth.  Some  operators  have  had  but  little  better  success 
in  discharging  when  trying  out  open  cloths.  A  too  porous 
cloth  lets  the  reverse  current  through  too  readily,  so  that  it 
discharges  small  patches  of  cake  and  lets  the  incoming  air 
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pass  out  through  these  openings  without  penetrating  the 
rest  of  the  surface.  There  is  a  definite  porosity  for  any 
particular  material  being  handled,  and  this  can  be  determined 
definitely  only  by  actual  test. 

nap — The  nap  or  hairy  surface  of  the  yarn  is  of  almost 
equal  importance.  The  nap  in  the  yarn  exercises  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  the  hair  in  wall  plaster.  The  nap  is  the 
loose  ends  of  the  cotton  and  is,  of  course,  greatest  in  the 
short  staple  stock.  Egyptian  cotton  anil  domestic  long 
staple  make  cloths  of  immensely  better  discharging  quality. 
The  coste  of  these  are  probably  sufficiently  high  to  warrant 
the  proper  singeing  of  the  nap  from  cloths  made  of  short 
staple.  Singeing  is  generally  only  surface  action,  but  it  is 
held  that  with  thin  fabrics  the  singeing  flame  can  be  regulated 
to  work  through  the  entire  fabric.  Mercerization  of  cotton 
cloths  will  also  reduce  the  nap  but  it  is  not  comparable,  as  a 
manufacturing  process,  to  the  simpler  and  more  easily  con- 
trolled singeing. 

A  cloth  of  only  slightly  heavier  weave  than  unbleached 
muslin  is  used  in  Swcctland  filters  for  clarifying  cane  sugar 
refinery  liquors.  It  has  a  smooth  surface  and  a  high  capacity 
for  the  flow  of  liquid  through  it,  and  its  thinness  precludes 
the  possibility  of  solids  lodging  within  it:  hence  automatic 
discharge  from  it  is  easily  made.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
that  it  will  not  stand  hard  usage.  However,  any  cloth  capa- 
ble of  8  wks.'  life  under  24  hrs.  per  day  operation  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  practical  medium. 

Selection  of  Drainage  Members 

There  are  means  of  protecting  a  cloth  so  as  to  increase  its 
life,  but  none  is  more  effective  than  adequate  support  in  the 
drainage  member.  A  screen  of  5  mesh  per  inch  or  greater 
should  have  a  protector  for  light  cloths  This  can  lie  a  lighter 
or  finer  mesh  screen,  or  it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  envelop 
the  drainage  member  in  an  open  weave  burlap.  The  latter 
cushions  the  filter  medium  against  the  drainage  member 
and  in  addition  to  increasing  the  life  of  the  cloth  it  will  often 
be  found  to  add  somewhat  to  its  capacity. 

Every  filter  cloth  is  affected  by  the  kind  of  drainage  under 
it.  Efforts  to  give  the  maximum  drainage  have  resulted 
in  excessive  drainage  in  some  cases.  The  foreign  presses 
used  in  the  breweries  for  sweetening  off  the  mash  are  ex- 
amples. The  drainage  member  here  is  made  up  of  0. 125  in. 
by  1  in.  steel  flats  spaced  at  0.75  in.  centers  and  set  edgewise 
to  the  cloth.  Only  a  heavy  woven  fabric  can  safely  bridge 
these  spaces  even  under  a  low  head  of  5  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  This 
drainage  member,  requiring  a  heavy  filter  medium,  unnec- 
essarily complicates  the  operation  of  these  filters.  Albu- 
minoidal  material  lodges  in  the  cloths  so  that  they  must  be  re- 
moved after  each  run,  whereas  a  thin  weave  could  be  cleaned 
in  situ.  If  we  take  the  flow  from  the  outlet  of  a  filter  element 
even  when  the  filtrate  is  flowing  fast  and  distribute  it  across 
the  entire  area  of  the  clement,  it  is  evident  that  the  flow 
through  a  square  inch  is  hardly  faster  than  in  drops  at  a  time. 
So  long  as  the  space  for  the  flow  to  the  outlet  does  not  set 
up  an  appreciable  back  pressure,  it  is  sufficient.  In  an  ex- 
periment made  some  years  ago  on  a  free-filtering  calcium 
sulfate  slurry,  two  leaves  were  connected  to  a  common 
header  and  tested  under  the  same  suction  pressure,  with 
all  operating  factors  maintained  constant.  One  leaf  had 
a  drainage  member  made  of  wooden  slate,  the  other,  using 
the  samc-fiized  collecting  frame,  had  one  layer  only  of  a 
thin  burlap.  The  burlap  leaf  lagged  at  first,  but  in  less  than 
0.5  hr.  the  cake  on  both  leaves  was  the  same.  A  large 
chemical  plant  recently  discarded  iron  screen  drainage 
members  and  substituted  five  layers  of  burlap  and  obtained 
a  higher  rate  of  flow.  Naturally  with  a  soft  drainage  of 
this  nature  thin  cloths  can  be  substituted  for  the  old  heavy 
cloths  with  marked  success. 


Requirements  or  a  Filter  Cloth 
We  no  longer  give  primal  consideration  to  the  rate  of 
nitration  for  any  cloths.  With  few  exceptions  the  resistance 
of  the  depositing  cake  to  the  flow  of  filtrate  is  many  times 
that  of  even  dense  cotton  ducking,  so  that  the  initial  resis- 
tance of  the  filter  cloth  is  trivial  in  comparison.  This  is 
not  true  of  paper  pulp  filtration,  where  only  a  small  suction 
is  employed  and  where  the  pulp  is  free-filtering.  The 
filtering  rate  of  the  cloth  will  be  found  to  be  of  moment  only 
when  its  resistance  increases  with  recurring  operation  due 
to  poor  cleaning  of  the  previous  loading. 

Formerly  the  first  consideration  of  a  filter  cloth  whs  its 
clarifying  properties.  To-day  this  is  quite  secondary. 
Most  ojierators  are  realizing  that  the  true  filter  medium  is  a 
layer  or  film  of  the  solids  which  are  being  filtered  out  of  the 
liquor.  Of  course,  with  this  in  mind,  provision  must  lie  made 
for  the  cloudy  filtrate  obtained  at  the  start  of  filtration. 
If  extremely  open  weaves  are  eliminated,  the  amount  of 
cloudy  filtrate  is  not  excessive  for  refiltration,  and  clear  filtrate 
should  be  obtained  shortly  after  starting  up.  When  it  is 
indispensable  that  only  clear  liquid  be  obtained',  as  in  the  case 
of  cane  sugar  sirups  in  refineries,  prc-coating  the  cloths  with  an 
inert,  f roe-filtering  solid  automatically  provides  the  filtering 
layer. 

A  novel  and  uncommon  observance  of  a  principle  commonly 
known  to  all  of  us  came  to  notice  recently.  Animal  and 
vegetable  fibers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ordinary 
filter  fabric  are  absorbent.  In  a  plate  and  frame  installation 
handling  a  mildly  caustic  liquor  the  plant  superintendent 
noticed  that  his  cloth  failed  more  quickly  in  the  gasket 
portion  than  in  the  filtering  area.  The  wash  water  pene- 
trated through  the  filtering  area  but  failed  to  wash  out  the 
soluble  between  the  abutting  gasket  surfaces.  He  made 
this  part  of  the  cloth  nonabsorbent  by  painting  it  with  a 
tar  base  paint,  thus  materially  increasing  the  life  of  the  filter 
cloth  with  no  noticeable  expense. 

Allowance  for  Shrinkage  or  Stretch 

The  consideration  of  shrinkage  and  stretch  of  filter  cloths 
is  of  vital  importance.  Every  cotton  yarn  shrinks  when 
wetted,  and  the  amount  varies,  depending  upon  the  physical 
constants  of  weaving,  that  is,  the  tension  under  which 
the  cloth  is  woven,  the  density  of  the  threads,  and  the  number 
of  intersections.  Duck  and  chain  cloths  shrink  much  more 
than  twill  weaves.  Stretch  is  the  reverse  of  shrinkage  and 
is  due  to  mechanical  pressure,  usually  that  of  reversed  com- 
pressed air  in  discharging.  Twill  weaves  give  much  more 
than  any  others  and  make  trouble  in  pressure  leaf  filters 
especially.  These  points  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  local 
user  by  providing  extra  material  for  liquors  in  which  the  cloth 
shrinks  and  by  making  up  the  leaves  as  tightly  as  possible 
where  stretching  is  to  be  encountered. 

Media  for  Corrosive  Materials 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  material  being  filtered 
noncorrosive  to  the  medium.  Alkalies  and  acids  are,  of 
course,  hard  on  vegetable  and  auimal  fiber.  Some  salts  like 
aluminium  sulfate  have  a  contracting  action,  and  unstable 
salts,  such  as  some  of  the  ammonium  salts,  give  trouble. 
The  degree  of  the  deleterious  effect  depends  upon  the  con- 
centration of  the  liquor  and  the  temperature.  Actual  test 
is  the  best  means  of  determining  whether  a  cotton,  wool, 
metal,  or  stone  medium  is  required. 

For  weak  caustics  like  milk  of  lime,  cotton  can  be  used 
economically.  But  wherever  cottons  are  used  with  even 
the  weakest  alkalies,  precautions  should  always  be  taken  that 
the  caustic  does  not  concentrate.  Letting  a  filter  stand 
several  days  so  that  the  cloth  becomes  dry  before  the  filter  is 
again  put  into  operation  is  manifestly  poor  practice,  as  the 
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drying. of  the  cloth  concentrates  such  caustic  as  is  present. 
Wik>I  is  the  poorest  material  to  use  on  caustic-  of  any  strength. 
Thus  should  be  remembered  where  a  cake  filtered  from  an 
acid  liquor,  in  which  wool  is  a  very  good  medium,  is  washed 
with  a  caustic. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  world's  best  acid  niter  medium  is 
silica,  or  other  inert  compounds  as  carborundum,  alundum, 
etc.  Filtros,  a  porous  fused  silica,  is  typical  of  this  class 
of  material.  Mechanically  these  media  do  not  lend  them- 
selves as  well  to  the  types  of  industrial  niters  most  widely  used. 
They  are  sometimes  faulty  on  account  of  their  lack  of  uniform 
porosity  nnd  the  possibility  of  solids  penetrating  the  surface, 
never  to  be  removed. 

Mltali.il  Cloths 

One  of  the  factors  of  safety  provided  in  this  weave  is  that 
any  imperfection  due  to  faulty  workmanship  can  be  reduced 
by  rolling  the  cloth  between  heavy  cylinders,  thus  closing 
up  the  imperfection.  Much  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  thi- 
rolling.  on  account  of  the  injury  to  the  wires.  If  the  metal 
is  soft  enough  the  rolling  has  only  a  small,  if  any,  deleterious 
effect.  If  heavier  wires  of  improperly  annealed  material 
are  used  it  is  quite  evident  that  rolling  is  a  poor  expedient. 

The  improvements  in  twill  weave  instead  of  square  weave, 
strength  proportioned  to  the  warp  memliers,  monel  metal 
for  iron,  etc.,  are  later-day  improvements  making  the  cloth 
a  better  medium.  The  wire  cloth  company  who  turned 
out  the  first  commercial  cloth  later  perfected  a  weave  from 
the  old  Dutch  cloth  of  commerce  which  has  proved  to  offer 
some  striking  advantages.  Much  heavier  wire  can  be  used 
and  the  smooth  finish  of  its  surface  as  well  as  the  evenness 
of  its  weave  arc  some  of  it*  commending  features. 

In  some  liquors  the  metal  is  slowly  attacked  so  that  its  life 
is  definite.  For  such  work  there  can  be  no  discussion  as  to  the 
kind  of  metallic  cloth  to  use.  The  wire  of  maximum  cross- 
section  is  desired  and  the  cloth  using  it  should  consequently 
be  selected. 

Cllamno  vv  l'lLTKit  Cloths 

The  filter  medium  often  becomes  fouled  as  a  result  of 
incrustation,  either  from  handling  supersaturated  solutions 
or  from  precipitation  caused  by  lowering  the  pressure  of 
the  liquor.  In  order  that  the  porosity  shall  be  maintained 
sufficiently  to  obtain  production,  the  cloth  must  be  defined 
with  an  agent  that  will  dissolve  the  incrustation.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  metallic  filter  cloth  used  on  caustic 
liquor  containing  calcium  compounds  as  precipitates.  The 
use  of  an  acid,  such  as  hydrochloric,  to  remove  these  incrusta- 
tions is,  of  course,  fraught  with  danger  to  the  cloth.  In 
most  instances  the  incrustation  is  unnecessary.  Calcium 
carbonate  will  often  deposit  because  the  liquor  contains 
bicarbonate.  If  the  temperature  had  liecn  raised  and  held 
at  the  Injiling  point  the  bicarlmnate  would  have  broken 
down  to  normal  carbonate.  This  is  very  evident,  in  beet 
sugar  manufacture.  There  is  a  safety  provision  for  even 
these  liquors  as  they  are  generally  handled.  In  closed 
outlet  filters  all  that  Ls  required  is  that  there  shall  lie.  a  back 
pressure  on  the  medium  above  the  actual  point  of  precipita- 
tion. In  practice  this  back  pressure  can  take  the  form  of  a 
pi|>e  delivering  the  filtrate  to  an  outlet  some  feet  above  the 
filter.  In  a  magnesia  plant  the  scale  that  formed  on  the 
vertical  pipe  required  a  change  of  a  section  of  the  pipe  each 
week.  This,  however,  was  a  great  improvement  on  having 
the  filter  cloth  plugged  up  with  this  deposit.  Of  course, 
this  remedy  is  not  applicable  to  suction  filters.  In  this  case 
prctreatment  is  the  only  outlet,  and  where  this  is  not  feasible 
a  different  type  of  machine  is  probably  the  solution  for  suc- 
cessful handling  of  this  material. 
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Fundamental  Laws  of  Filtration  with 
Suggestions  Regarding 
Research  Work 

By  D.  R.  Spcrry 

119  MiKitn  Sr  ,  Batavia.  Iu. 

[The  material  coveted  by  the  first  part  of  this  paper  will  be 
found  in  Chrmital  and  Mctallurgiial  Engineering,  15  (lOlOy,  108.  \ 

The  fundamental  law  of  filtration  developed  in  this  article  is: 
dQ  1' 

The  discharge  formula  under  constant  rate  of  flow  condi- 
tions may  be  derived  from  (1)  as  follows: 

If    --g  «  constant  -  M 
ft 

P  _  R^pM  +  RmM 

or  if  ^  «  W 

where  Q  -  flow  of  liquid;  P  =  pressure;  T  -  time;  K  =  rate 
of  deposition;  R  =  resistance;  %  =  per  cent  of  solids;  Km  =  re- 
sistance of  filter  base. 

U>ing  the  terms  W  for  j£(and  N  for  the  equation  for 

discharge  under  constant  pressure  conditions,  developed  in 
the  original  article,  may  be  expressed  as 

Sriic.KsTiovs  as  to  Hbskakch 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  these  expressions  are  for 
rigid  solids.  There  should  be  an  investigation  as  to  the  effect 
of  pressure  upon  nonrigid  solids.  It  will  of  course  change 
both  K  and  H,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Rm. 

A  table  should  be  made  showing  the  value  of  K  for  different 
sulistanees,  and  a  careful  record  made  of  size  and  shape  of  the 
suspended  |Mirticles,  etc. 

A  table  should  be  made  showing  the  value  of  R  for  different 
substances  with  full  data  regarding  particles,  etc. 

An  investigation  should  be  made  of  filter  cloths.  The 
value  of  Hm  should  1m-  found  for  various  weaves  and  weights 
of  cloth.  Measurements  should  be  made  of  the  strength  of 
various  cloths,  their  coefficient  of  shrinkage,  their  ability  to 
stand  acids  and  alkalies,  their  ability  to  wear  under  ordinary 
treatment,  leakage  at  beginning  of  rua*,  etc. 

The  effect  of  viscosity  upon  the  fundamental  laws  should 
be  studied,  along  with  the  effect  of  change  in  temperature. 

The  effect  of  .sedimentation  should  be  studied  in  so  far 
as  it  influences  filtration. 

The  effect  of  various  filter-base  sup|>orts  should  lie  studied. 

The  effect  of  consolidation  of  adjacent  cake  formations 
should  be  studied,  and  the  effect  upon  the  time-discharge 
curves. 

The  effect  caused  by  the  addition  of  different  alloy-  to 
various  mixtures  should  be  investigated. 

A  study  should  be  made  of  filter  pa|>er  and  a  table  made 
similar  to  that  made  for  cloths. 

Filter  bases  not  made  of  cloth  or  paper  should  be  studied. 

The  effect  of  feeding  filters  with  different  kinds  and  sire- 
of  pump-  should  l>e  investigated. 

The  Feeding  of  Filters 

By  J.  F.  Springer 

618  W««  136th  ST..  N«w  Yu«.  N.  Y. 

1'ivdiiig  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  the  traiisiuis-.ioii 
under  pressure  of  the  unliltered  liquor  from  a  point  where  it 
is  receive*!  from  storage  to  the  inlet  aperture  of  the  filter. 
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The  necessary  equipment  will  accordingly  consist:  (1)  of 
the  transmission  pipe  line;  (2)  the  pump  or  other  forcing  de- 
vice which  directly  or  indirectly  brings  about  the  movement 
through  the  transmission  line  and  effects  the  pressure  of 
the  unhltercd  liquor  against  the  filtering  medium;  and  (3) 
the  power  apparatus  through  winch  or  by  which  the  drive 
of  the  forcing  device  is  effected. 

Treatment  of  TnE  Raw  I.iquok 

cm  lung — Filtration  has  for  its  object  the  physical  sep- 
aration of  solids  from  the  liquid  proper.  It  is  highly  desir- 
able, however,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  raw  liquor 
be  kept  in  the  form  of  a  simple  {solution  while  passing  through 
complicated  parts  of  the  feeding  equipment.  Certain 
classes  of  filters  are  competent  to  deal  wit  h  certain  solut  ions. 
Such  filters  effect  precipitation  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  filtering  media,  so  that  the  raw  liquor,  which  enters 
the  filter  as  a  solution,  consists  at  the  moment  of  filtration 
of  a  liquid  in  which  soiids  are  susjiended.  This  transforma- 
tion may  be  effected,  for  example,  in  the  standard  filter 
pre?*  by  providing  for  the  circulation  of  a  chilling  brine  back 
of  and  between  the  working  surfaces  of  the  plates.  The  in- 
coming solution  is  chilled  as  it  approaches  thefiltcringmcdium, 
and  soluble  matter  contained  in  it  undergoes  precipitation. 

addition  or  precipitant — It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
another  method  might  be  used  in  the  pre**  for  securing  sim- 
ilar result*.  A  great  many  substances  are  precipitated  from 
solutions  by  the  addition  of  certain  precipitating  sulwtanees, 
which  may  lie  solutions,  simple  liquids,  or  solids.  It  might 
be  possible  to  introduce  such  a  substance  into  the  filter 
press  at  point*  between  leaves  or  elsewhere.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  solution  into  a  liquid  containing  suspended  solids 
would  occur  shortly  before  arrival  at  the  filtering  medium. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the  condition  of  solution  up 
to  actual  entrance  into  the  filter  centers  largely  on  the  re- 
lief this  gives  to  pump  and  transmission  line.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  encountered  in  feeding  is  the  maintenance 
of  valves  and  other  complicated  parts  free  from  deposits  of 
solid  matter.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  trans- 
formation from  a  solution  to  a  liquid  containing  suspended 
solids  be  effected  inside  the  filter.  In  many  cases  the  trans- 
formation point  may  probably  just  as  well  lie  located  at 
any  convenient  point  on  the  transmission  line  lietween  the 
filter  and  the  nearest  valve  or  other  part  subject  to  clogging. 
This  may  call  for  some  changes  in  the  character,  dimensions, 
and  placing  of  that  part  of  the  transmission  pi|ve  between 
the  transformation  point  and  the  filter. 

removal  or  precipitate — To  carry  this  point  further, 
there  are  probably  a  few,  possibly  many,  raw  liquors,  in  which 
certain  unwanted  solids  are  already  in  su«|)cnsion,  which 
may  l»e  reduced  to  simple  solutions  for  passing  through  that 
part  of  the  transmission  line  where  clogging  Ls  possible. 
This  may  often  be  effected  in  one  of  two  ways  or  in  a  com- 
bination of  the  two:  The  suspended  solids  may  consist  en- 
tirely or  wholly  of  material  that  may  tic  made  to  settle,  it 
may  be  possible  to  dissolve  the  solids,  or  both  results  may 
be  brought  about.  When  such  measures  are  possible  the 
passage  through  the  pump  and  valve  section  of  the  trans- 
mission line  is  wonderfully  facilitated.  Actual  practice  to- 
day would,  ui»n  adequate  search,  probably  show  many 
instances  where  the  foregoing  program  is  partly  carried  out, 
more  especially  the  removal  from  the  raw  liquor  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  which  can  be  settled  quickly.  Whether 
the  second  method  of  treatment  is  used,  the  writer  is  unable 
to  state. 

The  means  of  facilitating  deposition  of  sediment  will 
usually  involve  the  provision  of  convenient  settling  basins. 
Another  method  makes  use  of  the  centrifugal  idea.  The 
liquor  containing  sediment  is  made  to  swing  round  sharp 


curves  or  is  passed  in  and  out  of  a  machine  which  causes' 
it  to  revolve.  If  the  particles  in  suspension  are  really  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  liquid  and  if  the  retardation 
effected  by  the  liquor  is  not  too  great,  the  particles  will  seek 
points  away  from  the  center  of  rotation.  The  same  general 
method  has  been  used  in  actual  practice  in  freeing  air  of  dust. 

NoMORROSlVE  CONSTRUCTION 

Some  of  the  raw  liquors  that  must  be  transmitted  in  present- 
day  practice  will  not,  however,  lie  made  harmless  by  the 
measures  just  described.  -Some  of  them  are  highly  corro- 
sive. The  obvious  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  to  construct 
all  parts  in  pump  or  transmission  line  coming  into  contact 
with  the  corrosive  liquor  from  noncorrosive  materia),  or  at 
least  line  them  therewith. 

l<ead  is  a  favorite  metal  for  linings  and  for  pipe  lines. 
It  interact*  very  slowly  with  most  substances,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, ordinary  sulfuric  acid.  However,  there  are  limitations 
to  its  use.  For  instance,  rain  water  reacts  with  lead  to  form 
the  soluble  hydroxide,  Pb(OH);.  Nitric  acid  attacks  lead. 
Concentrated  sulfuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  higher  than  1  700)  at- 
tacks lead  even  in  the  cold.  With  hydroeldoric  acid,  lead 
reacts  slowly.  It  is  obviously  ill-adapted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  moving  mechanical  parts,  because  of  the  luck  of  the 
necessary  hardness  and  tensile  strength. 

Wood  resists  acids  splendidly,  but  is  also  unsuitcd  for  many 
moving  parts.  Recently,  hard  rublier  has  come  into  consid- 
eration. It  is  highly  resistant  to  many  corrosive  activities, 
and  possesses  considerable  degrees  of  hardness,  and  tensile 
and  compressive  strengths.    It  Ls  also  resistant  to  alkalies. 

Cast  iron  enjoys  a  good  reputation  as  a  material  resistant 
to  acids  and  alkalies.  It  successfully  resists  the  boiling  acid 
solution  of  magnesium  bisulfite  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp.  It  has  been  used  successfully  as  the  material 
for  the  shell  of  a  monte-jus  through  which  is  passed  a  mixture 
of  40  per  cent  nitric  acid  and  fuming  sulfuric  acid.  A  monte- 
jus  made  of  wrought  iron  is  said  to  have  been  eumjiletely 
destroyed  in  24  hrs.  Upon  examination  of  the  interior  of 
the  cast-iron  monte-jus  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
fair  period,  no  trace  of  corrosion  is  said  to  have  been  found. 

A  sjiecial  iron-like  material  which  is  well  adapted  for  use 
in  filters  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  silicon-iron.  Manganese, 
phosphorus,  and  sulfur  are  also  present,  though  probably  only 
in  minute  quantities.  The  material  seems  to  be  essentially 
a  gray  cast  iron  with  a  high  silicon  content.  This  material 
has  lieen  subjected  to  prolong**]  cold  and  heat  tests  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  The  cold  tests  were  earned  out  at  a  tem- 
perature of  15°  to  20°  C.  for  about  one-third  of  a  year,  and 
the  depth  of  corrosion  for  the  whole  year  calculated.  A  few 
of  the  results  are  fairly  representative.  Sulfuric  acid  of 
U5  per  cent  strength  had  only  the  most  minute  effect,  calcu- 
lated as  a  corroded  depth  of  0  0000206  in.  in  1  yr.  The 
diluted  acid  showed  greater  action,  but  even  the  10  per  cent 
solution  effected  a  depth  of  corrosion  less  than  0.0001  in. 
Nitric  acid  was  still  less  effective.  A  25  per  cent  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  effected  corrosion  at  the  rate  of  0.00805 
in.  per  yr.  Acetic,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  pyrogallic,  oleic,  and 
picric  acids  were  also  tested.  Other  corrosive  liquid*,  such 
as  aluminium  |K>tassium  sulfate,  ammonium  cliloride,  ferric 
chloride,  and  copper  sulfate,  had  only  insignificant  effects, 
the  maximium  being  less  than  0  0001  in.  per  yr.  A  30-day 
test  at  82°  to  88°  C.  naturally  produced  greater  results. 
With  sulfuric  acid,  the  10  per  cent  solution  effected  corrosion 
at  the  rate  of  0.00156  in.  per  yr.  and  the  more  concentrated 
solutions  at  diminished  rates.  Nitric  acid  in  the  higher 
concentrations  effected  corrosion  at  rates  well  under  0,0005 
in.  per  yr.  The  10  per  cent  solution  had  more  effect.  The 
25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  ate  into  the  metal  at  the  rate 
of  0.366  in.  per  yr. 
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Pressure  Requirements 
All  filtration  is  by  pressure,  whether  the  pressure  at  the 
filter  medium  Is  effected  directly  by  the  creation  of  a  positive 
pressure  on  the  raw  liquor  on  the  precipitate  side,  or  whether 
it  is  secured  indirectly  through  the  removal  of  the  natural 
air  pressure  on  the  filtrate  side.  In  the  latter  case,  14.7  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.  would  appear  to  be  the  maximum  attainable  under 
ideal  conditions.  In  elevated  regions  even  this  theoretical 
maximum  would  be  reduced.  However,  the  vacuum  method 
is  doubtless  vigorous  enough  for  multitudes  of  rases.  Direct, 
pressure  may  be  effected  through  the  force  of  gravity, 
by  the  drive  of  pumps,  and  by  the  tension  of  compressed  air. 
Still  another  method,  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  small  filters  and  in  laboratories,  depends  upon  the 
creation  of  a  centrifugal  pressure  on  the  raw  liquor,  causing 
filtrate  and  precipitate  l>oth  to  press  against  the  filtering 
medium.  As  the  precipitate  cannot  get  through  and  the 
filtrate  can,  the  ordinary  filtering  separation  occurs.  It 
is  precisely  the  same  phenomenon  as  occurs  under  more  usual 
circumstances. 

gravity  filtkatiox— This  requires  pumps  or  an  equiv- 
alent to  put  the  raw  liquor  at  the  proper  elevation.  Except 
for  the  considerable  losses  through  friction,  etc.,  the  energy 
expended  in  elevating  the  raw  liquor  is  reexcrted  in  effecting 
the  filtration.  Theoretically,  in  accordance  with  theory 
based  on  a  fexr  assumptions  as  to  conditions,  each  foot  of  ele- 
vation will  bring  about  an  increment  of  pressure  per  sq.  in. 
amounting  to  the  product  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor 
by  the  weight  of  12  cu.  in.  of  water.  This  principle  may  be 
stated  as: 

P  =  0.434  X  s  X  E  -  0  434  K* 
where  P  -  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  K  the  elevation  in  ft., 
and  8  the  specific  gravity  of  the  raw  liquor.  This  formula 
disregards  friction,  viscosity,  leakage,  etc.  It  may  serve, 
however,  as  the  basis  for  a  broader  formula  containing  a 
factor  to  be  determined  by  experiment  and  then  to  be  used 
tentatively  as  a  single  independent  variable  is  varied. 

I'sed  as  it  stands  for  highly  concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  for 
example,  it  means  that  a  TiO-ft.  head  would  produce  a  pressure 
of  40  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  That  Is,  if  we  assume  the  highly  con- 
centrated solution  of  168°  Twaddell,  the  formula  gives: 
P  -  0.434  X  SO  X  1.840  =  39.9  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
While  this  formula  does  not  take  into  account  all  the  con- 
ditions that  obtain,  it  is  nevertheless  useful  at  the  present 
moment  in  showing  us  that  considerable  elevations  will  l>e 
required,  even  with  heavy  liquors,  if  one  is  seeking  high  pres- 
sures. The  effect  of  the  factors  not  included  in  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  formula  would  generally  tend  to  the  increase  of 
E  required  to  produce  a  given  pressure.  To  get  the  maximum 
pressure  required  in  filtration  operations,  usually  around  150 
lbs.,  involving  such  a  liquor  as  sulfuric  acid,  the  tank  would 
have  to  be  set  at  a  height  sufficient  to  enable  the  level  of  the 
contained  liquor  to  be  maintained  at  alwut  1S7.5  ft.  above 
the  filter.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection, 
that  high  elevations,  while  they  do  incur  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  towers,  do  not  reduce  the  power  require- 
ments, since  all  pressure  that  gravity  exerts  in  the  filtration 
operation  must  be  expended  in  putting  the  raw  liquor  at  the 
necessary  elevation.  However,  gravity  feeding  provides  for 
a  steadiness  of  flow  and  a  steadiness  of  pressure  that  are  val- 
uable. By  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  plan  section  of  the  tank, 
the  pressure  fluctuation  may  be  reduced  almost  to  zero.  For 
example,  if  we  assume  a  tank  to  be  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  to 
contain  as  heavy  a  liquor  as  concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  a  varia- 
tion between  delivery  of  liquor  to  the  tank  and  withdrawal 
for  feed  would  have  to  amount  to  2.3fi  cu.  ft.  to  bring  about 
a  1-in.  change  in  level.  This  1-in.  change  in  level,  moreover, 
would  cause  merely  a  pressure  change  of  a  trifle  over  1  oz. 
(1 .06  os.)  per  sq.  in.    It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  with  generous 


horizontal  sections,  a  wonderful  steadiness  of  pressure  may  be 
produced.  Of  course,  there  will  be  no  pulsation  from  the 
pumps  or  other  means  of  delivery  to  the  tank.  Naturally, 
the  pipe  line  from  tank  to  press  must  be  sufficiently  generous 
in  size  and  so  moderate  in  the  number  and  sharpness  of  its 
bends  as  to  insure  a  good  flow  of  liquor. 

Furthermore,  an  advantage  to  be  credited  to  gravity 
feeding  is  that,  for  moderate  pressures  involving  moderate 
elevations,  it  will  often  be  possible  to  locate  the  filter  in  the 

1=:: z  sMA3Lff.ar 

pumps — The  types  of  pumps  usually  employed  in  con- 
nection with  feeding  are: 

1 —  Steam  puaips 

2 —  Power-driven  recipiocatiaf  pumps 

3 —  Power  driven  rotary  pumpn  (UscludJuz  centrifugal) 

Any  of  these  may  be  direct-connected  to  the  filter  press  or 
ojH'n  filter  or  gravity  tank. 

In  the  case  of  the  steam  pump  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
whether  heat  is  permissible  in  the  particular  case.  One  of 
the  principal  builders  of  filter  presses  favors  the  steam  pump 
for  all-round  service.  The  speed  is  under  a  nice  control,  and 
the  equipment  is  inexpensive  to  purchase  and  requires  but 
little  space  for  its  installation.  It  is  said  to  be  "fool-proof." 
in  t!mt  the  ratio  between  pump  and  pistons  may  be  so  se- 
lected that  the  pump  will  stall  at  a  predetermined  pressure. 
This  is  a  |K>irit  of  especial  value,  where  the  steam  pump  is 
directly  connected  with  the  press  and  its  pressure  is  directly 
transmitted  to  the  plates. 

Where  a  power-driven  pump  is  employed  it  will  generally 
be  possible  to  introduce  on  the  transmission  line  between 
pump  and  filter  a  specinl  safety  valve  with  pressure  indicator 
and  weighted  control  lever.  This  valve  may  in  a  simple 
manner  be  set  at  a  predetermined  pressure  ana"  thus  provide 
relief  inside  the  press,  particularly  at  (lie  working  surfaces  of 
the  plates.  Ordinarily,  the  power-driven  pntnp  will  be  with- 
out speed  control.  This  may  be  corrected,  however;  by 
using  a  variable-speed  electric  motor.  These  are  more  or 
less  expensive,  and  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as  protection 
against  the  hazard  of  breaking  plates  in  the  press  is  concerned, 
the  safety  valve  would  rover  requirements. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  some  concerns  using  pumps 
for  feeding  glycerol,  grease,  oils,  and  lard  have  apparently 
found  a  duplex  pump  suitable.  Another  concern  is  reported 
to  be  using  the  same  design  of  pump  for  handling  sulfate  of 
manganese.  This  pump  is  fitted  with  ball  valves.  When 
glycerol,  grease,  or  oils  are  in  question,  bronze  and  brass  may 
l«  used  in  various  parts  liable  to  suffer  otherwise. 

A  power-driven  rotary  pump  is  often  an  inexpensive  form 
of  feeding  unit,  but  it  lacks  ease  of  control.  Sometimes,  a 
valve  is  placed  between  pump  and  press,  the  object  in  view 
being  the  cracking  of  the  valve  when  a  predetermined  pres- 
sure has  accidently  or  otherwise  been  built  up.  Objection 
has  l>een  made  to  this  form  of  control  on  the  ground  that  the 
valve  is  liable  to  clogging  from  deposited  solids. 

compressed  air — The  inonte-jus  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
pump  in  which  operation  is  secured  through  the  pressure 
developed  against  the  liquor  by  compressed  air.  There  arc 
two  general  types,  one  being  hand-controlled  and  accordingly 
requiring  personal  attention,  the  other  being  automatic. 
In  a  representative  monte-jus  there  is  a  case  or  tank  having 
several  openings  above.  For  instance,  immediately  in 
line  with  the  vertical  axis  may  be  a  central  opening  through 
wlu'ch  compressed  air  is  admitted.  To  one  side  may  be  another 
opening,  through  which  the  liquor  is  admitted  to  the  tank. 
On  the  opposite  side  may  be  the  discharge  opening,  through 
which  the  compressed  air  at  the  proper  moment  forces  the 
liquor.  This  opening  may  have  passed  down  through  it 
a  prolongation  of  the  discharge  pipe.   We  will  now  assume 
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that  no  compressed  air  is  entering  the  tank  and  accordingly 
that  the  air  valve  is  closed.  Upon  opening  the  inlet  valve 
controlling  admission  of  liquor  through  the  feed  opening, 
liquor  is  admitted.  If  this  valve  be  closed  when  a  proper 
charge  has  entered  the  tank  and  the  air  valve  opened,  con- 
ditions will  be  right  for  a  discharge  of  the  liquid  contents. 
The  discharge  valve  is  opened,  and  this  passage  of  liquid 
takes  place.  In  the  automatic  monte-jus,  the  opening  and 
closing  of  valves  takes  place  without  attention. 

Monte-jus  may  be  made  of  special  chemical  stoneware  or 
of  metal.  In  the  latter  case,  they  may  be  specially  lined 
with  lead,  or  the  metal  itself  may  be  selected  so  as  to  provide 
suitable  resistance  to  corrosion.  A  monte-jus  is  especially 
adapted  for  use  with  acids  and  liquors  containing  acids. 
It  may  be  a  small  affair  or  it  may  be  of  considerable  size. 

Monte-jus  often  fit  into  special  conditions.  In  one  instance 
a  filter  press  had  to  lie  fed  with  a  thick  granular  and  acid 
mixture.  No  pump  could  be  found  for  the  job.  Gravity 
feed  was  unsuitable  Iwcausc  of  the  probability  tliat  the  con- 
necting pipe  line  would  suffer  clogging.  A  monte-jus  with  a 
lead  lining  gave  good  service.  Monte-jus  are  not  cheap, 
either  at  the  beginning  or  during  operation.  The  first  cost  is 
considerable,  and  compressed  air  must  be  applied  to  secure 
action.  They  are  not  largely  used  in  the  United  States  but 
have  found  considerable  application  abroad.  One  great  ob- 
jection to  the  apparatus  is  its  intermittent  action.  Under 
the  special  conditions  where  a  gravity  feed  to  the  filter  is 
permissible,  however,  the  monte-jus  may  be  used  to  supply 
the  elevated  tank  without  anything  but  inconsiderable  fluc- 
tuations in  the  pressure  in  the  press,  provided  the  plan  sec- 
tion of  the  tank  is  given  a  generous  area.  A  monte-jus 
that  is  to  be  used  under  considerable  air  pressure  may  often 
with  advantage  be  imbedded  in  concrete. 


Filter  Aids 

By  C.  P.  Derleth 

C«UT«  PaoDUCT*  Co.,  MOKADStCK*  BUJO..  CltlCAOU.  lut. 

A  filter  aid  is  defined  as  a  substance  which  may  be  admixed 
with  liquids  to  be  filtered  without  affecting  the  physical  or 
chemical  characteristics  of  the  filtrate  and  which  facilitates 
the  removal  of  suspended  matter  in  the  filtering  process. 
Some  of  the  materials  which  have  been  used  for  this  purpose 
are:  Asbestos  fiber,  wood  pulp,  paper  pulp,  Filter-Cel,  diato- 
maceous  earth  and  infusorial  earth  (both  known  as  kieselguhr), 
magnesia,  talc,  lime,  calcium  sulfate,  powdered  silica,  saw- 
dust, and,  partly  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  their  decolor- 
izing properties,  vegetable  carbon,  animal  carbons,  and  fuller's 
earth. 

The  material  trade-named  "Filter-Cel"  is  a  cellular  siliceous 
product  which  is  especially  prepared  for  filtration  purposes, 
and  of  exceptional  purity.  Kieselguhr,  which  includes  both 
diatomaceous  earth  and  infusorial  earth,  is  a  broad  term 
covering  material  from  various  deposits  found  throughout 
the  world.  The  impurities  occurring  in  these  earths  affect 
the  filtering  efficiency  and  contaminate  the  liquid  with  which 
they  are  admixed.  Strata  of  clay  arc  found  in  most  deposits 
and,  since  they  consist  largely  of  alumina,  have  the  effect 
of  giving  gelatinous  precipitates,  especially  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, which  decrease  the  rate  of  filtration.  Many  of  these 
clays  arc  in  such  a  colloidal  state  that  the  filtering  efficiency* 
of  the  material  is  completely  counteracted. 

Filtration  problems  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

1-  Those  in  which  the  suspended  solids  are  rigid,  and  either 
crystalline  or  amorphous. 

2 —  Those  in  which  the  suspended  solids  are  nonrigid  bodies, 
i. «.,  those  approaching  the  colloidal  state,  although  they  may 
be  far  greater  in  size  than  those  properly  classed  as  such. 


Filtration  of  Rigid  Particles 
Problems  of  the  first  class  are  the  easiest  to  handle.  It 
is  necessary  merely  to  choose  a  proper  filtering  medium, 
either  cloth  or  screen.  Usually  the  medium  has  a  sufficiently 
fine  mesh  to  retain  all  of  the  suspended  solids  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  filtration  period,  but  at  times  it  is  advantageous 
to  use  a  medium  with  larger  openings.  In  this  case  the 
suspended  solids  are  depended  on  to  build  up,  and  the  cloth 
or  screen  becomes,  more  properly  speaking,  the  retaining 
medium.  The  nitration  proper  starts  only  when  a  properly 
arranged  layer  of  larger  sized  particles  Ijas  been  retained,  pre- 
venting the  finer  particles  from  passing  through  and  giving 
true  filtration. 

In  many  problems  in  filtration  the  suspended  solids  have 
been  produced  by  precipitation  and  crystallization.  It  is 
an  advantage  to  secure  the  largest  possible  crystals,  in  such 
cases,  so  as  to  secure  a  cake  having  larger  pores,  thus  offering 
less  resistance  to  the  flow  of  liquid. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  provided  the  cake  is  not  to  be  used, 
or  if  it  can  be  subsequently  separated  from  the  filter  aid, 
a  precoating  of  the  cloths  with  material  of  very  fine  porosity 
will  give  initial  clarity.  According  to  Hatschek,'  if  the  mean 
distance  from  pore  to  pore  of  the  filtering  medium  is  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  particles  being  filtered,  the  first 
layer  will  be  drawn  by  the  vortices  into  the  orifices  of  the  pores 
and  the  medium  throttled.  It  can  be  seen  that  if  an  initial 
film  of  very  porous  material  be  deposited  on  the  medium  the 
orifices  will  not  l>e  throttled.  The  network  of  pores  pre- 
vents the  meshes  from  being  closed  up,  and  each  succeeding 
layer  of  deposit  will  form  a  network  so  that  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  or  film  will  be  permeable.  In  addition  it 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  advisable  to  work 
with  reduced  pressure  at  the  beginning  and  gradually  to 
increase  t  he  pressure  as  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  increases. 
By  this  means  the  first  layers  of  the  deposit  are  spongy  and 
porous,  and  offer  little  friction  to  the  passage  through  of 
liquid,  and  the  high  final  pressure  tends  to  dry*  the  cake. 
This  precaution  will  also  increase  the  length  of  life  of  the 
cloths  by  preventing  the  sharp  corners  of  the  crystals  from 
cutting  the  fibers  of  the  filter  cloths,  as  a  result  of  the  pump 
pressure  applied.  Where  corrosive  liquid  is  being  filtered  the 
precoating  of  the  cloths  will  give  cleavage,  allowing  the  cake 
to  drop  off  readily,  and  will  prevent  the  finer  crystals  from 
being  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  retaining  cloth  or  screen. 
Where  fine  mesh  screens  or  metallic  cloth  are  used,  a  pre- 
coating with  a  filter  aid  is  often  desirable  to  give  initial 
clarity  to  the  filtrate.  The  precoating  may  be  done  by  charg- 
ing the  filtering  surface  with  a  suspension  of  the  filter  aid  in 
water  or  clarified  liquid,  returning  the  filtrate  by  by-passing 
for  a  second  filtration.  It  is  easily  possible  with  a  good 
filter  aid  to  retain  finely  divided  crystals,  such  as  barium 
sulfate. 

Filtration  or  Nonrigid  Particles 

In  a  few  instances  precipitates  of  the  second  class  can  be 
converted  into  a  crystalloidal  state  either  by  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  precipitation  or  by  subsequent  treatment.  This 
Bhould  be  done  wherever  possible,  thus  converting  the  prob- 
lem into  one  of  the  first  class. 

Those  nonrigid  suspended  solids  which  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  crystallization  and  which  have  many  of  the  proper- 
ties and  characteristics  of  colloids  (although  they  may  be 
much  larger  in  size)  constitute  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  filtration. 

A  problem  is  often  rendered  more  complex  by  the  viscosity 
of  the  liquid,  as  in  the  case  of  concentrated  sirups  or  raw 
linseed  oil.  In  the  past,  gravity  filtration  has  been  depended 
upon  in  coping  with  this  type  of  problem.   The  downward 
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movement  of  the  liquid  toward  the  filtering  medium  is  so 
slow  that  the  nonrigid  solids  settle  down  until  they  rest  on 
the  surface  of  the  medium  without  being  swept  into  its  pores. 
As  long  as  they  are  undisturbed  they  retain  the  shapes  of  the 
floe.  For  this  reason  a  centrifugal  pump  is  better  adapted 
for  pressure  filtration  than  a  reciprocal  type,  the  pulsation 
of  which  causes  a  disturbance  of  the  floe.  Kven  an  attempt 
to  speed  up  the  process  by  increasing  the  head  results  in 
driving  the  solids  through  and  into  the  pores  of  the  medium, 
yielding  a  cloudy  filtrate.  If  the  pores  of  the  medium  are 
fine  enough  to  retain,  the  solids,  the  filter  is  plugged  and  the 
operation  is  at  an  end. 

Often  the  nonrigid  solids  are  coagulated  by  heating  or 
other  means,  or,  if  the  solids  do  not  lend  themselves  to  co- 
agulation, reagents  have  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  flocculeut  precipitate  and  entangling  the  fine 
matter  in  suspension.  The  coagulant  then  collects  on  the 
surface  of  the  filtering  medium  and  a  small  head  allows  the 
liquid  to  trickle  through  slowly.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
method  is  the  slowness  of  the  operation,  necessitating  a  very 
large  filtering  area. 

use  or  filter  aid — If  the  somewhat  uniformly  sized 
particles  of  a  filter  aid  are  added  to  the  liquid  containing  the 
nonrigid  particles,  the  gelatinous  particles  arc  separated 
upon  being  deposited  on  the  filtering  medium,  layer  after 
layer  being  built.  The  porous  particles  give  rigidity  to  the 
cake,  permitting  pressure  to  be  used  and  preventing  the 
particles  from  being  swept  through  the  pores  of  the  retaining 
medium,  thus  making  it  possible  to  secure  perfect  clarity. 
The  pores  in  the  filter  aid  should  be  mieroseopie,  the  filtration 
being  accomplished  more  through  capillaries  than  between 
interspaces  of  the  particles,  inasmuch  as  the  interspaces  are 
fillet!  with  the  albuminous,  pectinous.  colloidal,  or  other 
solid  matter. 

The  volume  of  filter  aid  necessary  will  depend  ujnm  the 
quantity  of  suspended  matter  present,  the  temperature  at 
which  filtration  is  carried  on,  and  the  pressure  used,  as  well  as 
upon  the  viscosity  and  sjiecific  gravity  of  liquid  being  filtered, 
etc.,  and  this  quantity  can  lest  be  determined  experimentally, 
by  using  an  excess  of  the  filter  aid,  and  gradually  decreasing 
the  amount  added  until  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  filtrate  is 
retarded,  indicating  that  the  surface  pores  are  becoming 
clogged. 

NECESSARY  CHAKAtTEIUHTH'8  OF  A  FlLTEK  AlD 

roRosiTY — Porosity  is  a  criterion  of  filtering  efficiency. 
Crystalline  bodies  such  as  magnesia  and  calcium  sulfate 
occupy  definite  spaces  which  do  not  completely  cover  the 
surface  of  the  filter,  but  |»ack  adjacent  to  each  other's 
edges  and  surfaces,  and  have  small  or  large  channels  according 
to  their  shape  and  size,  which  being  rigid  are  not  affected 
by  pressure  and  which  offer  free  jwtssage  to  the  filtrate. 
Particles  of  a  material  such  as  Filter-Cel  pack  adjacent  to 
each  other  or  adjacent  to  the  particles  of  suspended  matter 
in  the  liquid,  but  because  they  are  porous  they  can  retain 
relatively  larger  quantities  of  precipitate,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  continuity  of  port's  through  the  cuke  to  the 
retaining  medium. 

regularity  of  size  — Particles  should  le  as  regular  in 
size  as  possible.  Small  |wrticles  will  pack  in  the  interspaces 
left  by  the  larger  grains,  reducing  the  size  of  the  free  passages, 
and  causing  the  rate  per  square  foot  of  filtering  area  to  lie 
retarded. 

inert  material  The  product  should  be  practically  inert. 
If  there  is  an  appreciable  soluble  matter  which  would  affect 
the  taste,  odor,  color,  or  chemical  analysis,  or  in  any  other 
way  reduce  the  purity  of  the  liquid  to  l>e  filtered  it  will  not 
be  effective.  Care  should  le  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  filter 
aid  to  suit  the  liquid  handled.    Hot  caustic  liquors  dissolve 


silica  readily.  Magnesia,  used  on  a  small  scale  in  pharma- 
ceutical work,  is  soluble  in  every  acid  liquor. 

dixkinesb — A  filter  aid  should  be  light  in  weight  and  bulky. 
It  is  purchased  by  weight  and  used  by  bulk,  therefore  its 
weight  per  cubic  foot  in  the  dry  and  loose  form  is  an  impor- 
tant item.  It  is  important  not  only  from  the  cost  standpoint, 
but  also  in  the  manipulation  of  the  liquor  in  the  filtration 
process.  The  particles  should  settle  out  so  slowly  that 
excessive  settling  will  not  take  place  while  the  mixture  of  the 
liquor  with  the  filter  aid  is  in  the  filtering  equipment.  It 
the  material  were  to  settle  out  rapidly  it  would  not  build 
up  an  even,  porous  cake,  but  would  build  up  solidly  from  the 
bottom,  and  that  portion  of  the  cake  space  filled  or  bridged 
would  lie  ineffective  for  the  filtering  operation.  When  the 
filter  becomes  about  half  full  of  solid  cake  the  rate  L»  so  re- 
tarded that  it  is  usually  not  possible  to  wait  until  the  entire 
cake  space  is  filled.  In  the  case  of  a  leaf  type  filter,  the  heavy 
material  would  settle  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell  and  se- 
riously affect  the  rate. 

A  filter  aid  should  be  added  to  build  up  an  open,  |>orous 
cake  which  will  fill,  so  far  as  possible,  the  cake  space  in  the 
filter.  This  makes  possible  thorough  washing  or  blowing  of 
the  cake  to  reduce  retention  of  liquid,  permits  the  filter  to  le 
cleaned  readily,  and  allows  the  filter  cloths  to  retain  their 
porosity  for  longer  lengths  of  time.  There  is  probably  an 
absorption  of  colloidal  matter  by  the  filter  aid,  as  is  shown 
by  the  removal  to  a  trace  of  the  albumin  of  milk  by  a  simple 
filtration  with  Filter-Cel. 

Advantages  of  Using  a  Filter  Aid 

1—  Improved  clarity  of  filtrate. 

2 —  Saving  in  power  due  to  reduction  of  pressure. 

3 —  Less  loss  of  liquid  by  cake  retention,  because  a  firm 
dry  cake  is  built. 

4—  Increased  extraction  through  ability  to  wash  cake. 
;V—  Less  lalxnr  in  cleaning  cloths,  also  less  redressing. 
H — Decreased  cloth  expense. 

7—  Increased  rates  resulting  in  greater  capacity  of  filtering 
equipment. 

8 —  Makes  possible  the  ilsc  of  labor-saving  types  of  pressure 
filters  for  clarification  filtrations. 

!) — Complete  separation  of  solids  from  liquids  without 
the  use  of  chemical  defecants,  and  without  affecting  chemical 
composition  of  the  filtrate. 

The  Use  of  Filter-Cel  for  Industrial 
Filtration  Processes 

By  G.  M.  Hickey 

Cklitb  Phoduct*  Co  .  N«w  Ymi.  N-  Y. 

In  every  filtering  o]eration  in  which  the  filtrate  is  of  value, 
and  in  eases  where  the  cake  is  dissolved,  Filter-Cel  can  le 
used  to  an  advantage.  In  order  to  show  the  wide  use  of 
Filter-Cel  to  filtering  operations,  its  application  in  four  typ- 
ical industries  is  outlined:  the  manufacture  of  cereal  lev- 
erages; the  refining  of  coconut  oil;  the  hydrogenatiou  of  oil 
and  production  of  glycerol  from  soap  manufacturing;  and  the 
production  of  cider  and  allied  products  from  the  pressed 
[nut  juice. 

Cereal  Beverage  Filtration 
The  former  method  of  manufacturing  eereal  leverages  in- 
volved long  settling  processes,  after  which  the  beverage  wa- 
easily  clarified  with  a  pulp  filter.  The  present  low  alcoholic 
content  of  cereal  beverages  presents  a  different  problem  and 
two  new  methods  are  used:  the  checked  fermentation  and 
the  dealcoholization  process.  In  either  one  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  suspended  solids  that  must  be  removed.  Some 
manufacturers  mix  Filter-Cel  with  their  pulp  to  give  a  finer 
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filtering  milium  and  aid  in  the  filtration.  Other  companies 
use  standard  types  of  pressure  filters  with  Filter-Col.  The 
beverage  is  made  as  outlined  on  Flow  Sheet  1.  The  first 
filtering  is  after  the  wort  leaves  the  hop  jack,  to  remove  the 
albumins,  hop  resins,  etc.  Using  0.5  lb.  of  Kilter-Col 
per  bbl.  a  rate  of  flow  of  '/»  bbl.  or  10  gals./sq.  ft. /hour  is 
obtained. 
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The  filtrate,  then  goes  to  the  fermentation  tank*,  where  it 
is  fermented  to  the  desired  alcohol  content.  Filter-Cel  is 
again  mixed  with  the  wort,  0.25  lb.  per  bbl  ,  to  filter  out  all 
the  veast  cells  and  slimes,  producing  a  sterile  beverage  that 
can  be  stored  in  a  moderately  cool  cellar  without  danger  of 
further  fermentation. 

In  the  deiileoholization  process  the  beverage  is  filtered  from 
the  Imp  jack,  cooled,  and  permitted  to  ferment  to  a  high  al- 
coholic content.  It  is  then  settled  and  run  back  to  the  brew 
kettle  or  dealcoholizer,  where  the  alcohol  is  driven  off.  The 
beverage  is  cooled  and  filtered  with  Filter-Col.  using  about 
0  .">  lb.  per  bbl.  to  remove  the  yeast  cells,  albumins,  and  other 
particles  left  in  suspension  after  boiling.  In  many  cases  the 
beverages  are  filtered  after  enrbmation  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent foaming  a  back  pressure  of  about  10  lbs.  is  placed  on  the 
filter.  The  filtrate  is  either  allowed  to  go  back  to  storage 
or  can  Ik-  bottled  directly  from  the  filter.  In  these  operations 
Filter-Cel  not  onlv  produces  a  sterile,  crystal-clear  beverage, 
but  prevents  the  cloths  from  sliming  and  simplifies  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  cloths. 

The  comparative  costs  of  filtering  200  bbls.  ol  cereal 
leverage  in  a  pulp  filter  and  a  pressure  filter  with  Filter-Cel. 
not  including  the  initial  cost  of  pulp,  are  as  follows; 


Pulp  lo*t  in  operation  and  wuhinic . 

Water  for  watliinf  pulp  

Steain  for  w«hin«  pulp  

Labor  tor  t 


Water  for  cleaning  pressure  filter 


.van 
:i  20 
(i  w 

7.50 

21.80 

.10 
1.50 
3.00 

4.06 


This  shows  a  saving  of  $17.14  per  200  bbls.,  or  SO  0S5  per 
bbl. 

The  use  of  a  pressure  filter  with  Filter-Cel  in  these  opera- 
tions entirely  eliminates  the  use  o£»  paper  pulp,  and  saves 
the  time  generally  taken  in  the  washing  ami  regeneration  of 
pulp  and  molding  the  pulp  cake  for  the  filter,  making  a  big 
reduction  in  lab>r  necessary  to  o|ierate  the  filtering  station. 
The  use  of  Filter-Cel  permits  the  immediate  clarification 
of  the  leverage  nt  any  stage,  without  settling. 

Co*  o  nit-  and  Vk<;kt.\ki.k-Oii.  Hk.finino 

In  the  coconut-oil  industry  economic  filtration  has  always 
lioon  a  problem,  as  the  nature  of  the  oil  varied  so  that  it 
was  very  hard  to  find  any  method  of  filtration  that  would 
cover  every  condition.  The  general  moans  of  handling  crude 
oil  from  the  expellcr  i.-  with  a  pressure  filter  using  a  heavy 
filter  paper  over  the  cloths  to  insure  brilliancy  of  the  fil- 
trate. This  also  prevents  the  slimes  from  einbthling  them- 
selves in  the  cloths.  If  this  oil  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  slimes,  they  make  an  impenetrable  coating  on  the  paper 
so  that  no  further  oil  can  pass  through,  and  the  press 
requires  immediate  cleaning.  This  is  expensive,  both  in  time 
and  the  amount  of  oil  alisorlied  in  the  filter  \M])cr,  as  it 
is  usually  thrown  away  after  each  operation.  Hy  precoating 
the  cloths  with  a  heavy  coconut-oil  suspension  of  Filter-Co), 
using  10  to  15  lbs.  j>er  100  sq.  ft.  of  filtering  area,  the  use  of 
filter  paper  is  eliminated;  this  suspension  is  then  followed 
through  with  the  main  batch  of  oil  containing  approximately 
0.25  jxt  cent  of  Filter-Cel  in  suspension.  The  amount  of  Filter- 
Cel  used  will  vary,  however,  with  the  nature  of  the  oil.  The 
Filter-Col  and  the  slimes  and  foots  deiHisit  themselves  on 
the  cloths,  building  up  a  porous  cake  that  can  be  readily 
dried  and  easily  discharged.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  sjK-nd  considerable  time  drying  out  the  cake,  for  in  refinery 
practice  it  is  returned  to  the  hydraulic  press  where  it  is 
finally  pressed,  reducing  the  oil  content  to  about  5  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  the  saving  of  material  and  time  by  using 
Filter-Cel  in  this  operation,  the  type  of  oil  produced  is  of  a 
higher  grade.  This  clarified  oil  gives  a  minimum  amount 
of  trouble  with  emulsions  during  the  caustic  treatment. 

The  crude  oil  from  this  process  passes  on  to  the  refinery 
where  it  is  treated  with  caustic  to  neutralize  the  free  fatty 
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acids.  The  soaps  arc  skimmed  or  drawn  off,  and  the  oil 
goes  to  the  superheaters  where  it  is  dried.  The  oil  is  given 
a  final  treatment  and  polished  with  a  mixture  of  Filter-Cel, 
fuller's  earth,  and  hi ea citing  carbon.  The  addition  of  Filter- 
ed to  this  mixture  aids  in  the  filtration  of  the  oil  and  build* 
up  a  porous  cake.  The  amount  of  Filter-Cel  used  is  generally 
0.1  to  0.25  per  cent.  When  the  filtering  operation  is  com- 
plete, the  press  is  blown  out  with  either  superheated  steam  or 
air,  to  reduce  the  oil  in  the  cake.  By  using  this  mixture,  in 
plant  operations,  the  percentage  of  oil  in  such  a  cake  has  been 
reduced  from  18  to  8  per  cent. 

Oils,  Soap  Lyks,  Etc. 

In  the  hydrogenation  of  oil  a  most  important  feature  of  the 
process  is  the  recovery  of  the  catalyst.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
retain  this  findy  powdered  metal  in  a  filter  press.  Since  the 
finished  oil  must  be  absolutely  free  of  the  metal,  Filtcr-Cel 
is  added,  clarifying  the  oil  and  retaining  the  metal  completely. 
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When  nickel  salts  are  used,  Filtcr-Cel,  because  of  its  light 
weight,  is  used  as  vehicle  to  keep  the  catalyst  in  suspension. 
The  fact  that  Filter-Cel  is  insoluble  in  acids  makes  the  re- 
covery and  revivification  of  the  catalyst  most  simple. 

In  soap  plants  the  hydrogenated  oil  is  pumped  into  the 
soap  kettles,  with  other  soap  stock,  and  given  a  caustic 
treatment.  This  throws  out  the  soajw  leaving  crude  soap 
lye  which  contains  about  5  per  ccut  crude  glycerol.  This 
is  pumped  to  a  tank  where  the  lye  is  neutralized  with  acid 
and  alum,  and  about  0.1  per  cent  of  Filter-Cel  is  added. 
The  mixture  is  filtered  to  remove  the  slimes,  delivering  a 
clear  glycerol  sweet  water.  The  rate  of  filtration  is  about 
10  to  12  gal.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hr. 

The  Filter-Cel  eliminates  the  slimes  usually  encountered  at 
this  point,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  filter  station.  The 
cake  discharge  is  so  perfect  that  the  cloths  do  not  require 
washing,  and  can  be  used  over  immediately.  The  filtrate 
is  water-white  and  after  cvaiwration  is  a  high-grade  crude 
glycerol.  The  removal  of  suspended  matter  prevents  foam- 
ing in  the  evaporators. 

Filtration  of  Fruit  Juices  as  Typified  in  the  Apple 
Products  Industry 

The  use  of  Filtcr-Cel  in  the  treatment  of  apple  products 
brings  out  the  tremendous  advantage  of  clarifying  a  food 
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product  mechanically  without  affecting  the  delicacy  of  flavor, 
food  value,  etc.  The  fresh  applea  are  taken  to  the  press  or 
the  mill,  where  the  juice  is  extracted  and  either  disposed  of  as 
cider,  concentrated  apple  sirup,  or  cider  vinegar.  The  pulp 
is  sent  to  the  cookers  where  water  is  added  to  extract  various 
ingredients  and  this  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  concentrated 
into  pectin  or  apple  jelly. 

With  the  combined  use  of  a  pressure  filter  and  Filter-Cel, 
freshly  crushed  cider  is  filtered,  using  a  precoating  of  15 
lbs.  of  Filter-Cel  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  filtering  surface  and  0.25 
per  cent  Filter-Cel  in  the  pressure  liquor.  This  produces 
a  brilliant  cider  with  a  rate  of  flow  of  about  4  gal.  per  sq. 
ft.  per  hr.  With  sufficient  care  in  bottling  and  pasteuriza- 
tion a  sterile  beverage  can  be  placed  on  the  market  that  will 
not  become  cloudy  or  turbid  with  age.  The  filtered  juice  may 
be  concentrated  to  30°  Bc\,  making  cider  sirup.  This 
product  retains  its  rich  amber  color.  If  unfiltered  cider  is 
concentrated  it  has  a  dirt}'  brown  color. 

Cider  vinegcr  is  clarified  with  0.25  to  1  per  cent  of  Filter- 
Cel,  with  a  rate  of  flow  of  about  6  gal.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hr.  This 
produces  a  brilliant  product  that  remains  clear.  The 
settling  out  of  the  slimes  in  the  vinegar  is  eliminated  by  re- 
moving the  yeast  cells  in  the  filter.  Owing  to  the  acidity 
of  fruit  juices,  vinegar,  etc.,  wooden  plate  and  frame  presses 
are  most  suitable  for  these  filtrations. 

The  pulp  from  the  mill  is  placed  in  a  cooker,  where  water 
is  added,  and  boiled.  The  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  filtered 
with  0.3  per  cent  of  Filter-Cel,  giving  a  rate  of  flow  of  about 
2  to  3  Ral.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hr.  The  clear  filtrate  is  then  con- 
centrated into  pectin.  As  a  result  of  the  findy  divided  and 
slimy  nature  of  the  suspended  solids,  this  separation  was 
formerly  carried  out  by  settling  or  with  crude  gravity  pulp 
filters  which  was  very  ineffective  and  impractical. 


Centrifugal  Filters 


By  H.  C. 

Tn  DsLaval  Sbpaiatok  Co  ,  29  East  Madison  St.,  Chicaoo.  III. 

The  precipitation  of  sediment  from  a  liquid  by  subjecting 
the  mixture  to  the  action  of  centrifugal  force  is  finding  appli- 
cation in  a  number  of  industries.  In  manv  instances  such 
centrifugals  have  supplanted  filters  and  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  centrifugal  filtere,  but  there  is  nothing  about  such  appa- 
ratus to  justify  the  use  of  the  word  "filter,"  since  the  liquid 
is  not  passed  through  filter  material.  Such  centrifugals 
properly  belong  to  the  class  termed  "clarifiers." 

It  is  to  be  understood,  therefore,  that  this  paper  limits 
itsdf  to  centrifugals  in  which  the  liquid  to  be  treated  is  forced 
through  filter  material,  although  it  may  be  stated  in  passing 
that  clarification  plays  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  nearly 
every  type  of  centrifugal  filter. 

Centrifugal  filters  may  be  divided  into  two  general 

1 —  Those  in  which  the  drum  is  perforated. 

2—  Those  having  an  imperforate 
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The  former  cla>s  has  found  but  limited  application  in  the 
commercial  world  outside  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the 
drying  of  crystals,  etc.  There  is  some  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  characterizing  centrifugals  used  in  these  instances 
as  filters,  for  while  the  cake  which  forms  in  the  periphery  of 
the  drum  is  probably  more  or  less  of  a  filtering  medium,  the 
function  of  the  machine  is  more  essentially  that  of  a  centrif- 
ugal extractor  of  the  type  used  in  laundries,  for  drying  clothes. 
However,  similarly  constructed  machines  have  been  used 
rather  extensively  in  an  experimental  way. 

The  serious  drawback  to  this  class  of  filters  is  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force  constantly  tends 
more  firmly  to  pack  the  residue  that  has  accumulated  on 
the  filter  base,  quickly  rendering  the  mass  impervious.  We 
have  here  a  vicious  circle.  The  greater  the  force,  the  mow 
densely  the  residue  Incomes  packed  against  the  periphery, 
and  the  more  densely  it  is  packed,  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  centrifugal  force  necessary  to  force  the  liquid  through. 
Furthermore,  a  filter  of  this  class  has  no  particular  advantage 
over  a  standard  typo  of  plate  press,  and  differs  from  it  only 
in  that  the  pressure  is  derived  from  centrifugal  force  instead 
of  from  gravity  or  a  pump,  both  of  which  have  a  pronounced 
advantage  over  centrifugal  force  from  the  standpoint  of 
expense  and  convenience. 

Imperforate  Drum 

Centrifugal  niters  of  the  second  class  lend  themselves  to 
the  application  of  an  important  novel  principle.  The  force 
developed  may  be  utilized  not  only  to  supply  the  pressure 
required  to  force  the  liquid  through  the  filter,  but,  of  far 
greater  impoitancc  still,  also  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  residue  on  the  paper.  The  surface  of  the  filter  medium 
remains  clean  and  the  filter  is  in  substantially  the  same  con- 
dition at  the  conclusion  of  a  run  as  at  the  beginning. 

On  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  this  novel  principle 
might  best  be  utilized  by  employing  the  filter  medium  as  a 
tube  in  the  center  of  the  bowl,  the  passage  of  the  liquid  being 
from  the  outside  towards  the  center  and  the  residue  being 
deposited  on  the  outer  side  of  the  filter,  from  whence  it  would 
be  most  easily  dislodged  by  the  centrifugal  force.  Experi- 
ments, however,  have  given  negative  results.  It  is  imprac- 
ticable to  dress  this  type  of  filter  properly  with  filter  paper, 
and  the  centrifugal  force  tends  to  open  up  the  paper.  In 
the  most  approved  construction,  the  filter  base  is  held  hor- 
izontally, or  in  the  same  plane  in  which  the  drum  revolves. 
The  liquid  to  be  treated  is  forced  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
due  to  centrifugal  force  to  pass  up  (or  down)  through  the 
filter  paper,  leaving  the  sediment  on  its  surface.  The  flow 
of  liquid  through  the  jiaper  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  as  soon  as  an  appreciable  amount 
of  residue  has  accumulated  the  centrifugal  force  dislodges 
it  and  deposits  it  in  the  periphery  of  the  drum. 

advantages — Liquids  carrying  a  slimy  sediment,  or  one 
made  up  of  particles  that  tend  to  "shingle  over"  or  seal  the 
paper,  may  be  filtered  as  easily  as  ordinary  liquids.  Since 
the  filter  does  not  lose  its  efficiency,  the  filter  area  may  be 
very  small;  many  gallons  may  be  filtered  through  a  few  square 
inches  of  surface.  In  the  filtration  of  expensive  liquids, 
such  as  pharmaceutical  preparations,  physiological  scrums, 
high-priced  varnishes  and  lacquers,  etc.,  this  factor  present* 
an  important  advantage,  since  the  loss  due  to  absorption  by 
the  filter  medium  is  materially  reduced.  Incidentally,  this 
type  of  filter  permits  the  utilization  of  the  principle  of  centrif- 
ugal clarification,  for  the  liquid  is  automatically  subjected 
to  clarification  before  it  reaches  the  filter  paper.  The  gross 
impurities  are  thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force;  the  filter 
paper  has  only  to  remove  the  lighter  flock  or  cloud. 


nis \hvantaues — The  limit  as  to  size  is  low.  The  largest 
drum  that  lias  hern  found  commercially  practicable  thus 
far  is  about  10  in.  in  diameter  by  about  8  in.  high,  fitted  with 
twenty  filter  plates  7  in.  in  diameter.  This  drum  is  operated 
at  fiOOO  r.  p.  m.  It  has  a  dirt  or  sediment-holding  capacity 
of  between  110  and  125  cu.  in.  Such  a  machine  will  filter 
from  10  to  200  gal.  per  hr.,  depending  upon  the  density  of 
the  filter  paper  and  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid. 

High-s|)cii|  centrifugals  call  for  a  high  degree  of  mechan- 
ical excellence.  An  unusual  degree  of  care  is  necessary  in 
their  manufacture,  which  makes  the  price  relatively  high. 
While  the  operator  need  not  necessarily  be  a  skilled  me- 
chanic, he  should  have  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than 
a  plate  press  operator.  That  centrifugals  of  this  type  are 
thoroughly  practicable  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  thousands  are  in  operation 
in  plants  where  the  care  they  receive  is  far  below  what 
would  In?  given  them  in  the  ordinary  type  of  industrial 
institutions. 


discussion  or  CntTRirUOAL  DBAHUNO 

By  T.  A.  Bryson 

Tolhuut  Machine  Worn,  T«ov.  V.  Y. 

Filtration  in  centrifugal  machines  is  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  centrifugal  force  to  remove  liquids  from  solids. 
The  action  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  gravity  filter  in  which 
the  separation  of  solids  and  liquids  is  brought  about  by  the  force 
of  gravity.  Aside  from  the  modifications  in  apparatus  used,  the 
difference  in  the  two  methods  is  largely  in  the  amount  of  separat- 
ing force  employed.  In  the  gravity  filter  or  drain  table  the 
force  is  of  a  fixed  magnitude;  in  the  centrifugal  filter  the  separat- 
ing force  may  be  made,  within  practical  limits,  of  any  desired 
amount. 

In  analyzing  the  force  producing  draining,  let  us  consider  a 
stone  whirled  rapidly  upon  a  string.  The  centrifugal  force  so 
generated  will  be  evidenced  by  tension  in  the  string. 

If  W  is  the  weight  in  pounds  of  the  stone,  R  the  length  in  feet 
of  the  string,  and  N  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
centrifugal  force  fCr)  will  be 

c        W  R  N* 
*  "     2932  ' 

If  there  were  no  whirling  and  the  stone  were  merely  suspended 
by  the  string,  the  tension  due  to  gravity  would  be  W. 

The  ratio  of  the  tension  caused  by  centrifugal  force  to  that 
caused  by  gravity  is  therefore 


in  which  we  may  call  C«  the  centrifugal  ratio 
^  By  referring  to  the  centrifugal  ratio  we  do  not  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  weight  of  any  particular  body  of  solid  or  liquid. 
Whatever  its  weight,  W,  ma)'  be,  the  centrifugal  force  acting  upon 
it  will  be  WC«;  or  the  force  acting  upon  a  unit  volume  of  liquid 
will  be  w  s  C« ;  where  tr  cquats  the  unit  weight  of  water  and  s  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

Applying  this  to  the  centrifugal  basket  in  which  the  solids 
are  retained,  we  have  at  any  point  in  the  load  at  a  distance  R' 
from  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  centrifugal  ratio: 

C  -  RN' 
*  "  2932 

It  follows  that  the  draining  force  varies  directly  as  the  distance 
from  the  axis  and  as  the  square  of  the  revolutions.  For  any 
given  speed  the  force  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  distance 
from  the  center  and  the  variation  of  the  draining  effort  lies  within 
the  limits  of  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  the  load  as  determined 
by  the  width  of  the  basket  ring. 
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Usual  practice  is  to  make  Ri,  the  inner  radius  of  the  basket 
ring,  about  0.7  Rj.  If  Ri  is  made  less  than  this,  the  interior 
surface  of  the  load  has  too  great  a  reduction  of  draining  effect, 
the  load  is  more  difficult  to  reach  in  discharging  the  basket,  and 
with  finely  divided  materials  there  is  more  danger  of  clogging  due 
to  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  We  therefore  measure  the  effective 
ness  of  the  machine  by  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  centrifugal 
force  to  that  of  gravity. 

The  above  chart  shows  this  relation  with  various  basket 
diameters  and  speeds.  The  valu<*  given  are  for  the  periphery 
of  the  basket,  and  the  average  force  acting  oil  the  charge  would 
l>e  somewhat  less,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  85  per  cent 
of  the  values  given. 

Factors  Affkctinc.  Drainage 

The  dryness  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  centrifugal  depends 
upon  several  factors. 

Assuming  a  coarse  granular  or  crystalline  material  without 
a  great  excess  of  liquid,  the  moisture  in  the  mass  to  be  treated  is 
in  contact  with  particles  of  solid.  The  liquid  clings  to  particles 
with  a  tenacity  dependent  upon  the  surface  tension  and  the  area 
of  contact.  It  is  drawn  from  the  particle  with  a  force  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  multiplied  by  the  centrifugal  ratio.  The 


weight  of  the  liquid  depends  obviously  upon  its  specific  gravity 
and  its  volume,  which  latter  is  governed  by  the  interstices  between 
the  particles  of  solids.  The  maximum  dryness  is  obtained  when 
sufficient  liquid  has  been  removed  to  leave  a  film  of  liquid  so 
thin  that  the  centrifugal  force  developed  by  its  weight  is  too 
small  to  break  down  the  surface  tension.  Until  this  condition 
of  equilibrium  exists,  there  will  be  an  unbalanced  force  tending 
to  move  the  liquid  toward  the  periphery.  The  time  required 
for  the  liquid  to  find  its  way  out  depends  upon  its  viscosity  and 
the  size  of  the  openings  in  the  mass  of  solids,  through  which  it 
must  pass. 

We  may  then  sum  up  the  factors  affecting  the  draining  as 
follows: 

Rkhuviku  Pokci: 

1 —  Centrifugal  ratio 

2 —  Specific  gravity  of  liquid 

3 —  Volume  of  liquid 

K RETRAINING  Fo«Clt: 

4 —  Surface  tension 

fi- — Area  of  contact  of  liquid  and  solid 
Kkmstanck  to  Motion: 

6 —  Viscosity 

7 —  Siie  of  openings  in  the  mas* 
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Factors  3,  5,  and  7  arc  all  governed  by  the  size  of  the  solid 
particles.  The  more  finely  divided  particles  will  present  a 
greater  surface  area  for  a  given  volume  of  liquid  and  the  smaller 
channels  for  the  passage  of  the  liquid  will  further  restrict  its 
flow. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  more  finely  divided 
materials  will  require  a  longer  time  to  drain  and  more  moisture 
will  be  retained  when  equilibrium  is  reached. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  physical  characteristics  of  any  wet 
material  may  vary  between  wide  limits  and  from  hour  to  hour 
during  production.  For  this  reason  it  docs  not  seem  that  any 
great  hope  is  offered  in  presenting  the  factors  governing  draining 
in  mathematical  form. 

Even  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  may  not  be  expressed  as 
a  continuous  function,  for  experiments  have  shown  that  with 
many  materials  there  is  a  maximum  centrifugal  force  above  which 
it  is  not  advisable  to  go.  This  is  especially  noticeable  with  finely 
divided  materials  which  may  often  be  handled  more  satisfactorily 
at  comparatively  low  speeds,  particularly  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  dewatering. 

If  a  charge  of  finely  divided  material  is  quickly  subjected  to 
high  centrifugal  force  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  cake  to  be  spun 
up  on  the  basket  side  sheet  iu  an  almost  impervious  wall.  The 
outer  layers— those  nearest  to  the  basket  sheet— seem  to  be  so 
densely  compacted  that  the  passage  of  the  liquid  from  the  interior 
is  prevented  or  greatly  retarded. 

When  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  percentage  of  liquid  in  the 
charge,  free  liquid  will  collect  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cake. 

The  conditions  are  now  more  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  a 
filter  press.  The  wet  material  is  quite  fluid  and  the  machine  is 
invariably  charged  while  running.  As  the  cake  builds  up  in 
thickness,  the  resistance  increases  due  both  to  the  longer  distance 
the  liquid  must  travel  and  to  the  increased  squeezing  action  at 
the  periphery  occasioned  by  the  hydrostatic  head  within. 

If  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  maintained  low,  not  only  during 
charging,  but  for  some  time  thereafter,  until  the  major  portion 
of  the  liquid  is  removed,  the  total  time  required  for  the  operation 
will  probably  be  shortened. 

When  the  solid  particles  are  slimy  or  soft,  it  is  possible  that 
the  high  centrifugal  force  actually  deforms  them  and  the  free 
area  between  the  particles  is  closed  up.  With  very  fine  solids, 
which  are  not  soft,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  question  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  particles  under  the  influence  of  centrifugal 
force. 

It  is  claimed  that  particles  collecting  on  a  gravity  filter  under 
the  comparatively  low  force  of  gravity,  arrange  themselves  in 
piling.  This  gives  the  maximum  volume  of  voids  bc- 
the  particles  and  therefore  the  greatest  cross-sectional 
area  for  the  passage  of  liquid.  It  is  probably  true  that  under 
reasonably  low  centrifugal  force  the  same  condition  obtains. 
When  the  centrifugal  force  is  very  high  at  the  time  of  charging, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  particles  might  be  driven  into  hexagonal 
piling  which  is  the  most  stable  arrangement,  hut  it  would  make 
the  exit  area  for  the  liquid  a  minimum. 

It  has  been  shown  in  practice  with  these  fine  materials  that 
if  the  majority  of  liquid  is  removed  at  a  low  speed  and  the  cake 
sufficiently  dewatered  to  reduce  its  fluidity,  the  basket  may  then 
be  brought  to  full  speed,  causing  a  noticeable  increase  in  volume 
of  effluent  and  much  less  tendency  for  the  cake  to  become  im- 
pervious. This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  deleterious 
effect  of  high  centrifugal  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation 
is  due  more  to  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  than  to  the  closing 
of  the  openings  by  actual  deformation. 

By  maintaining  the  particles  in  cubical  piling  until  the  fluidity 
of  the  cake  is  reduced  to  the  point  where  they  are  less  liable  to 
rearrangement,  a  larger  draining  area  is  maintained. 

In  any  case  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  lowest  speed  that  will 
give  satisfactory  results.    This  means  less  strain  on  the  machine 

I  it,  greater 
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safety.  In  this  connection:  never  speed  a  machine  beyond  the 
manufacturer's  rating.  The  centrifugal  force  and  consequently 
the  strain  upon  the  basket  increases  as  the  square  of  the  speed. 
Frequent  inspection  of  the  basket  is  advisable,  especially  if 
corrosive  materials  arc  handled. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  a  typical  draining  curve  which  in  thus  case  is 
plotted  from  tests  on  sodium  fluosilicate.  After  the  machine 
had  been  run  for  a  given  time  a  sample  of  the  cake  was  taken  by 
pushing  a  thin-walled  tube  through  the  cake  and  withdrawing 
a  plug  of  solids.  This  method  avoided  errors  in  sampling  if 
there  were  any  difference  in  dryness  between  the  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  of  the  wall.  The  per  cent  moisture  is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  extracted  material  (moisture  ptus  dry  solid 
equals  100). 

Fig.  3  shows  a  washing  curve  in  which  the  volume  of  wash 
water  is  plotted  against  specific  gravity  of  effluent. 

Compensation  for  Unbalanced  Loadi.vo 

The  most  important  factor  from  the  design  standpoint  is  that 
of  unbalanced  loading  of  the  basket. 

Good  practice  demands  that  in  charging  the  basket,  the  mate- 
rial be  as  evenly  distributed  as  possible.    Much  effort  has  been 
to  construct  machines  which  will  automatically  adjust 
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themselves  to  unbalanced  loads,  with  the  result  that  the  com- 
pensating devices  employed  have  become  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  the  several  types  of  machines. 

Suppose  a  basket  were  loaded  so  that  20  lbs.  more  weight  were 
placed  on  one  side  than  the  other  and  that  the  machine  were 
speeded  to  develop  500  lbs.  centrifugal  force  per  lb.  of  load.  The 
force  produced  by  the  excess  weight  would  be  20  X  500  =  10.000 
lbs.  This  force  would  tend  to  pull  the  basket  and  spindle  away 
from  the  center  and  would  act  in  a  constantly  changing  direction 
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like  the  pull  of  a  stone  whirled  on  u  string  To  resist  such  a  force 
would  require  excessively  heavy  construction,  and  would  cause 
severe  vibration  in  the  machine,  in  addition  to  the  great  waste 
of  power  in  bearing  friction. 

If,  however,  the  spindle  were  allowed  ]>erfect  freedom,  the 
rotation  would  take  place  about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  loaded 
basket.  In  other  words,  the  basket  would  automatically  revolve 
about  the  point  in  respect  to  which  the  load  were  balanced.  This 
would  cause  a  gyrating  or  whipping  motion  of  the  spindle 

This  self-balancing  characteristic  of  rotating  bodies  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  builders.  In  practice,  perfect  freedom  can- 
not be  allowed,  as  it  is  necessary  to  provide  restraint  sufficient 
to  prevent  excessive  gyration  and  to  counteract  certain  dis- 
turbing forces  which  are  common  to  high  speed  rotors. 

Practically  all  centrifugals  are  equipped  with  bearings  which 
allow  gyration  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  one  type  the 
bearing  box  is  mounted  in  a  rubber  cushion  or  is  controlled  by 
steel  springs.  Another  method  is  to  mount  the  bearing  boxes 
rigidly  in  the  case,  which  is  itself  allowed  to  sway  uuder  the 
influence  of  the  unbalanced  load,  the  inertia  of  the  case  being 
sufficient  to  permit  only  a  slight  oscillation.  A  third  type  de- 
pends upon  the  action  of  gravity  to  control  the  motion  of  a  sliding 
step  bearing 

Maintenance 

Centrifugals  should  be  substantially  supported;  preferably 
on  a  concrete  foundation.  The  feet  or  base  of  the  machine  should 
have  a  good  even  bearing  and  the  anchor  bolts  should  be  kept 
tight  to  prevent  rocking.  Poor  installations  are  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  unsteady  running.  When  machines  arc  set  on 
wooden  upper  floors,  it  is  well  to  place  them  over  or  near  a  girder 
and  to  tic  together  the  beams  underneath  so  that  the  load  will 
be  distributed;  in  this  way  preventing  the  lloor  from  yielding  in 
spots  and  causing  vibration. 

As  in  all  high-speed  machinery,  lubrication  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. For  machines  designed  for  oil  lubrication,  a  fairly  heavy- 
engine  oil  has  been  found  to  give  the  best  results.  For  the 
thrust  bearing,  particularly  in  the  large  machines  where  the  load 
supported  is  heavy,  a  thin  oil  will  l>e  forced  from  Ijctween  the 
bearing  surfaces.  As  a  general  rule,  the  heaviest  engine  oil 
which  will  not  gum  and  clog  the  oil  channels  or  ducts  should  be 
used.  Oiling  should  be  done  regularly.  A  thorough  inspection 
and  refilling  of  oil  cups  at  the  beginning  of  each  day  or  each  shift  is 
an  excellent  practice. 

Where  there  is  a  question  of  the  use  of  centrifugals,  probably 
the  only  satisfactory  procedure  is  to  let  the  centrifugal  builder 
make  tests  of  the  material  to  be  handled,  from  which  he  can  pre- 
dict fairly  closely  what  may  be  expected  under  operating  condi- 
tions. 

|In  this  discussion,  Mr.  Bryson  showed  a  large  number  of  slides 
illustrating  compensating  and  discharging  equipment,  and  the 
application  of  the  centrifugal  filter  in  various  industries  ] 


Pulp  or  Filter  Mass  Filters 

By  B.  B.  Finch 

Th«  Karl  Kirpbb  M»cm»«  Co.,  OhciNNAn,  Ohio 

Pulp  filters,  as  they  are  commonly  culled,  are  filters  in 
which  a  mass  of  cellulose  is  formed  in  filtering  layers  a*  the 
filtering  medium.  They  are  used  for  filtration  purposes  to 
to  clarify  the  product,  but  we  should  not  confute  the  fact 
that  clarification  and  filtration  arc  not  always  the  same. 

One  of  the  first  filters  of  this  type  introduced  into  this 
country  consisted  of  a  series  of  plates,  vertically  arranged, 
and  in  these  plates  was  compressed  a  form  of  mass  or  pulp 
as  the  filtering  medium.  Measured  from  the  standard  of  to- 
day, the  filter  of  course  was  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 
Rubber  gaskets  were  used,  a  procedure  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  at  this  time. 
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A  lit  t  ie  later  on  another  type  of  German  filter  was  imported, 
which  consisted  simply  of  a  large  brass  or  copper  cylinder 
in  the  center  of  which  was  a  perforated  pipe.  The  maw 
was  packed  loosely  into  the  cylinder  around  the  pipe,  the 
product  entered  at  the  side,  filtered  through  the  mass  and 
escaped  through  the  perforated  center  cylinder. 

The  development  of  the  large  pulp  filters  began  about  1900. 
Manufacturers  were  working  along  different  lines,  under 
different  patents,  and  various  types  were  built.  It  was  soon 
proved,  however,  that  the  type  that  must  be  used  was  one 
that  would  permit  of  liigh  pressure,  but  that  would  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  possibility  of  imperfect  filtration.  It  was 
seen  that  the  filter  itself  should  be  made  of  either  copper 
and  tin  or  of  si>ccial  bronze,  and  that  the  filtering  material 
must  Ix-  of  the  highest  quality  and  most  carefully  selected 
and  prepared.  It  was  found  necessary  that  great  care  lie 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  filter  itself.  Only  the  highest 
grade  of  pure  copper  could  come  in  contact  with  the  product 
and  in  most  of  these  filters  the  copper  was  coated  with  a  heavy 
coating  of  pure  block  tin. 

Another  very  important  point,  and  one  that  exist*  at 
this  date,  is  the  question  of  the  filter  mass  or  filtering 
medium.  The  sucri-ss  of  any  filter  very  largely  depends 
upon  the  preparation  and  care  of  the  filter  mass.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  this  one  point. 

In  the  handling  of  the  great  variety  of  products,  such  as 
fruit  juices,  tonics,  elixirs,  perfumes,  and  also  various  food 
commodities,  in  which  the  odor  or  flavor  may  be  seriously 
affected,  the  selection  of  the  filtering  material  is  of  prime 
importance.  Various  fibrous  products  have  been  used, 
such  as  wood  fiber,  linen  fiber,  cotton  fiber,  asbestos,  and 
infusorial  earths.  Wood  fiber  should  never  be  used,  be- 
cause it  is  coarse  and  flat  and  lacks  resiliency.  Linen  fiber 
is  not  to  be  considered.  Asbestos,  if  properly  treated,  may 
be  used  sparingly  at  times  and  has  some  advantages.  In- 
fusorial earths  may  be  used  occasionally  for  certain  commodi- 
ties, but  there  is  always  the  danger  of  such  materials  affecting 
the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  product  handled. 

The  best  filtering  medium  is  a  pure  cotton  mass.  It 
has  great  resiliency,  and  by  the  use  of  either  short  or  long 
filx?r,  a  filtering  layer  may  be  produced  to  suit  the  operating 
conditions.  It  may  be  used  repeatedly  without  any  fll 
effects,  provided  it  is  properly  washed  so  that  the  fibers  are 
not  balled  or  knotted. 

Preparation  of  Filter  Mass 

The  filter  mass  is  first  dissolved  into  a  soft  mass,  without 
l>alls  or  knots,  and  then  formed  into  what  is  commonly  termed 
a  filter  cell.  In  small  filters  this  is  usually  a  single  cell.  In 
large  filters  a  layer  consists  of  a  double  cell.  This  cell  usually 
is  a  layer  of  mass  from  one-fourth  to  two  inches  in  thickness 

The  layer  or  double  cell  is  usually  formed  in  a  hydraulic 
press,  before  placing  in  the  filter,  and  thus  can  be  carefully 
examined  by  the  operator.  The  pressure  used  on  the  hydrau- 
lic press  varies  from  20  to  50  lbs.,  according  to  the  product 
that  is  to  be  handled.  These  layers  are  superimposed,  one 
above  the  other,  in  the  filter.  Between  the  layers  is  placed 
a  coarse-mesh  screen  which  acts  as  the  inlet  conductor. 
In  the  interior  of  the  layer  of  mass  are  two  fine-mesh  screens 
with  rib  centers  which  act  as  outlet  conductors  for  the  filtered 
product.  If  the  layers  are  not  properly  formed  and  in  the 
process  of  nitration  considerable  sediment  collects  on  the 
filter  plates,  the  pressure  of  the  pump  increases,  and  there 
is  the  possibility  of  this  pressure  breaking  through  the  layer 
of  pulp  and  into  the  outlet,  allowing  the  unfiltered  liquid 
to  pass  through. 

To  overcome  this,  the  mass  around  the  center  outlet  is 
compressed  to  three  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  layer,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  compressed  to  bone  liardness.    The  coarse- 
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mesh  screens,  before  referred  to  as  being  placed  between  the 
layers,  have  heavy  bronze  centers  that  lit  into  these  depres- 
sions and  thus,  if  one  layer  is  placed  above  the  other,  it 
makes  a  compact,  elastic  filtering  column.  ISach  layer 
is  a  filter  in  itxelf.  The  product  does  not  pass  through  first 
one  layer  and  then  the  other.  On  account  of  these  comprre 
sion  centers,  it  is  impossible  for  the  cloudy  liquid  to  break 
through,  even  though  the  pressure  may  reach  100  lbs.  This 
type  of  filter  will  block  with  sediment  and  it  is  impossible 
for  any  unfiltered  liquid  to  pass  through  into  the  outlet. 

Sizes  and  Types  of  Filters 

The  filters  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  ty[)cs  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  user.  It  is  very  essential  that  the 
user  secure  from  some  source  information  as  to  the  type 
and  size  of  filter  he  should  use-.  Often  we  find  that  the  manu- 
facturer hesitates  to  accept  the  advice  or  the  help  of  the 
filter  manufacturer,  with  the  roult  that  he  is  never  ade- 
quately equipped.  Certain  chemicals  must  not  come  in 
contact  with  bronze.  Alcoholic  preparations  must  not  be 
handled  on  iron  filters.  Products  containing  a  great  deal 
of  acid  should  be  handled  through  filters  that  nave  l>ccn 
heavily  silver  plated.  If  the  purchaser  will  frankly  put 
his  problem  up  to  the  manufacturer  of  filters,  he  will  re- 
ceive unbiased  and  valuable  information. 

Pulp  filters  to-day  arc  a  necessity  for  many  manufacturers 
who  desire  to  clear  liquid  products.  The  use  of  these  filters  is 
not  always  understood  and  perhaps  a  few  illustrations  may 
l*e  of  interest.  At  this  time  there  is  a  great  demand  for  filters 
for  the  clarifying  of  fruit  juices.  Manufacturers  frequently 
desire  to  filter  this  juice  immediately  as  it  is  pressed  from  the 
fruit.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done.  The  fresh  fruit  con- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  pulp  and  glutinous  matter  that 
will  block  the  filter  almost  immediately.  The  manufacturer 
is  usually  impatient  and  feels  that  some  filtering  device 
must  overcome  the  trouble.  Frequently  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  spent  in  trying  to  secure  such  device*  when  they 
cannot  be  supplied.  The  trouble  can  be  overcome  by  one 
of  three  methods: 

1 —  By  pasteurizing  «  rooking  the  juice  immediately,  filtering,  and  then 
effecting  a  second  pasteurization  when  the  product  is  in  the  bottle.  This 
method  is  not  desirable,  however,  with  many  products,  (or  the  reason  that 
tbe  heat  causes  them  to  lose  their  6ne  flavor  and  aroma. 

2 —  A  very  advantageous  method  is  to  chili  the  product,  bring  it  down 
to  a  temperature  of  about  34*  to  33°  K  .  then  filter,  bottle,  and  pasteurise, 

3 —  By  funning  the  product  into  tanks,  and  uMowing  it  to  stand  from  4 
to  12  hrt.,  depending  on  the  room  temperature.  While  tbe  product  is  thus 
at  rest,  a  considerable  amount  o(  precipitation  occurs.  Draw  off  and  filter 
without  disturbing  tbe  sediment,  and  immediately  pasteurise  in  bottles. 

Pressure  to  Be  Employed 

Another  feature  of  filtration  is  that  with  certain  products 
a  high  pressure  can  be  used,  while  with  other  products  a  very 
low  pressure  of  only  a  few  pounds  should  be  utilized.  Olive 
oil  is  a  very  delicate  product  and  must  be  handled  carefully 
with  but  little  pressure. 

Recently  there  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  writer 
an  interesting  experiment  in  the  filtration  of  glue.  A  chemist 
of  experience,  a  leader  in  his  particular  field  of  work,  had 
devoted  some  time  to  the  problem  of  properly  clarifying 
a  certain  type  of  glue.  During  his  research  work  he  liad  en- 
deavored to  secure  results  by  filtration,  but  had  been  un- 
successful. He  then  visited  one  of  the  large  filter  manufac- 
turers and  conducted  Ids  experiments  in  their  laboratories. 
He  found  that  at  just  a  certain  tem]>eraturc  and  pressure, 
excellent  results  could  be  secured. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  found  possible  to  clarify  gelatin 
by  means  of  a  pulp  filter.  Necessarily  the  filters  must  be 
of  large  area  and  able  to  withstand  the  high  pressure.  I 
believe  it  safe  to  state  that  all  the  gelatin  produced  in  this 
country  to-day  is  filtered  through  pulp  filters. 


Let  me  leave  this  one  suggestion:  I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
as  holding  a  brief  for  any  filter  manufacturer,  but  I  do  com- 
mend that  the  prospective  user  of  a  filter  present  his  problems 
to  the  filter  manufacturer  and  secure  his  cooperation. 


Leaf  and  Rotary  Suction  Filters 

By  G.  D.  Dickey 

INDC»T«1A1.  Pu.T«ATK>N  CoaroKATIO*.  11.1  BlIIABS  MV.  NltW  V<1«K,  N  V. 

Vacuum  filtration  was  first  successfully  employed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  in  Helgium.  An  ordinary 
rotating  drum  with  a  jiorforatcd  surface  was  covered  with  a 
filtering  medium  and  hung  in  a  container.  In  the  interior 
of  the  drum,  vacuum  was  created,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
liquid  was  readily  drawn  through  the  filtering  medium,  while 
the  solids  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  drum  an  even  layer 
which  could  be  scraped  off  on  the  opposite  side,  leaving  the 
filtering  medium  relatively  free. 

This  trial  was  made  on  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  very  free-filtering  material,  and  therefore  the 
presence  of  a  tliin  layer  constantly  remaining  on  the  filter 
drum  did  not  retard  the  rate  of  flow.  The  old  drum  type 
of  apparatus  is  still  used  on  this  class  of  work,  and  for  many 
years  no  attempt  was  made  to  apply  it  to  other  substances. 

Suction  filtration,  like  all  other  methods  of  separating 
solids  from  liquids,  is  dependent  upon  pressure  differences. 
Offhand,  therefore,  it  would  seem  as  if  creating  a  vacuum 
should,  in  effect,  be  the  same  as  the  application  of  direct 
pressure.  Thus  the  practical  limitation  of  30  in.  of  vacuum 
would  mean  that  the  maximum  results  obtained  by  vacuum 
filtration  would  be  equal  to  those  of  a  press  exerting  15  lbs. 
pressure.  A  careful  study  of  the  many  underlying  factors 
which  enter  into  filtration  shows  that  this  does  not  hold  true, 
principally  since  the  formation  of  the  cake  itself  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  results  obtained 

The  success  of  vacuum  filtration  is  due  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  fact  that  the  cake  built  up  is  of  uniform  density  and 
thickness  throughout,  thereby  causing  equal  resistance  to  the 
flow,  both  of  the  mother  liquor  and  of  the  wash  water. 
This  uniform  cake  formation  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
vacuum  is  operative  behind  the  filtering  medium,  is  equal 
at  all  points,  and  cannot  be  increased  with  increasing  re- 
sistance. Thus,  packing  of  the  first  layer  of  the  cake  against 
the  filter  cloth  with  increasing  thickness  of  formation  is 
avoided,  and  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  relatively  low, 
a  porous  cake  is  formed.  Microscopic  examination  of  a 
cross-section  of  filter  cake  formed  by  vacuum  shows  almost 
perfect  uniformity  throughout. 

There  arc,  of  course,  many  kinds  of  material  which,  be- 
cause of  their  finely  divided  state  or  colloidal  nature,  will 
not  form  any  appreciable  layer  under  vacuum.  This  dis- 
cussion therefore  applies  only  to  those  materials  which  are  of 
a  crystidline  base,  or  slurries  to  which  foreign  crystalline 
material  has  been  added  as  a  filtering  aid,  and  which  are 
amendable  to  vacuum  filtration. 

Determining  Factors  in  Selecting  Vacuum  Filtration 

The  ability  to  form  a  cake  from  0.25  to  0.5  in.  or  more 
in  thickness,  even  though  many  hours  are  required,  is  a 
determining  factor  as  to  whether  or  not  vacuum  filtration 
can  be  employed,  and  the  time  required  for  this  cake  formation 
determines  what  type  of  apparatus  may  be  used.  Two 
extreme  examines  arc:  that  of  starch,  where  a  cake  of  2-in. 
thickness  can  be  built  up  in  approximately  half  a  minute, 
and  that  of  some  ore  slimes,  where  8  to  10  hrs.  are  required 
for  building  a  0  .5-in.  cake. 

There  are  two  other  determining  factors  in  cake  formation. 
The  first  is  the  percentage  of  solids  to  liquids  present,  and 
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the  second  is  the  tenijierature  at  which  tiltration  may  l>c 
carried  on.  Of  course,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  solids 
to  liquids  the  more  quickly  is  the  cake  formed.  It  would 
seem  that  the  old  law  which  states  that  "when  particles 
approach  each  other  l>y  a  distance  less  than  three  times 
their  diameter  they  have  a  tendency  to  clump"  holds  good 
in  most  eases.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  ferric  hydrate, 
for  instance,  where  vacuum  filtration  is  practically  impossible 
in  suspensions  as  dilute  as  1  to  15,  but  when  a  concentration 
of  1  to  1  is  obtained,  the  material  filters  so  freely  that  the 
rotary  filter  can  be  employed.  Temj>eraturc  is  also  a  very 
important  item  in  nitration.  Generally  speaking,  materials 
filter  much  more  freely  when  hot  than  when  cold,  owing 
to  the  lowered  viscosity  of  the  mother  liquor,  and  its  conse- 
quent freer  passage  through  the  filtering  medium.  Certain 
oils,  for  example,  cannot  be  handled  at  all  when  cold,  but 
filter  quite  freely  at  a  temperature  of  90°. 

Despite  the  fact  that,  theoretically,  vacuum  cannot 
be  maintained  on  boiling  solutions,  there  is  always  enough 
condensation  in  the  pipe  lines  to  enable  28  in.  to  be  main- 
tained on  slurries  which  are  filtered  at  the  boiling  point. 
An  example  of  the  increase  in  the  filtering  rate  is  in  the  han- 
dling of  calcium  carbonate,  the  filtering  rate,  and  subsequent 
cake  formation  of  which  is  increased  150  per  cent  by  raising 
the  slurry  from  room  temperature  to  that  of  boiling. 

There  is  another  aid  to  cake  formation  which  enables 
many  slurries  to  be  handled  which  otherwise  could  not  be, 
and  that  is  the  addition  of  some  foreign  material,  such  as 
Filter-Cel,  in  the  handling  of  fruitjuices.  Ordinarily,  if 
Filter-Cel  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  solids  is  added,  a  marked  increase  in  the  cake  deposit, 
as  well  as  in  the  rate  of  flow,  is  noticed.  This  is  due  to  the 
separating  of  the  particles,  so  that  a  more  porous  cake  is 
formed,  which  builds  more  quickly  and  offers  less  resistance 
to  the  flow  of  the  filtration.  The  addition  of  from  1  to  1 
to  1  to  5  parts  of  Filter-Cel  to  solids  enables  practically  any 
slurry  to  be  handled.  When  such  a  large  amount  Ls  added, 
the  cost  is  often  prohibitive,  and  therefore  a  Iwilancc  between 
the  economy  of  increased  and  porous  cake  formation,  and 
the  cost  of  the  foreign  material  added,  must  be  worked  out. 
In  many  cases,  the  foreign  material  can  be  subsequently 
ntovered  and  re-used. 

The  choice  of  filtering  medium  should  always  be  carefully 
considered.  However,  if  the  general  policy  of  getting  a 
medium  sufficiently  coarse  so  that  the,  solids  form  their  own 
Iwd  and  filter  through  themselves  is  followed,  good  results  can 
l>e  depended  upon.  Often,  the  filtrate  will  be  cloudy  at  first 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  refilter,  but  this  can  be  done 
readily  unless  too  large  an  amount  of  solids  has  run  through. 

Washing  in  the  Suction  Filter 

An  equi-resistant,  porous  cake  is  very  easily  waslu-d 
aud  dried.  The  washing  is  practically  by  displacement,  the 
mother  liquor  held  in  the  cake  being  pushed  ahead  of  the 
wash  water  as  a  wall.  This  has  been  proved  in  actual  prac- 
ti<-e  by  plotting  a  curve  of  the  Baume  value  of  the  filtrate. 
The  filtrate  maintains  its  high  degree  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  after  washing  is  commenced  and  then  drops  abruptly  to 
alxnit  2  per  cent  of  its  former  strength.  .Sampling  of  the  cake 
at  this  point  shows  a  washing  of  about  08  per  cent,  and  the 
remaining  j)ercentage  of  mother  liquor  is  apparently  held 
as  a  film  around  the  particles  as  they  lie  one  upon  the  other 
in  normal  piling.  The  last  portioti  of  mother  liquor  is  re- 
linked more  or  less  by  diffusion,  but  can  nevertheless  be 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  wash  water,  because 
there  is  an  equal  passage  of  wash  water  through  the  cake 
at  all  points. 

In  filters  of  the  o)x-n  tank  type,  where  any  quantity  of 
wash  water  desired  can  be  drawn  through  the  filter  cake, 


an  exact  amount  can  be  determined  upon,  if  it  is  desired 
to  save  the  washings.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  object 
is  to  get  a  thoroughly  cleansed  filter  cake,  washing  can  !*• 
carried  on  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

With  a  machine  of  the  rotary  filter  type,  the  time  of 
washing  is  more  or  less  fixed  by  the  revolution  of  the  filter 
drum,  and  very  exact  requirements  in  washing  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  the  discharge  of  the  filter  cake,  pulping, 
and  rcfiltering.  The  ordinary  limit  on  the  rotary  filter, 
without  recourse  to  pulping,  is  around  1  per  cent.  This 
can  be  definitely  figured  out  by  determining  the  jiereentage 
of  mother  liquor  in  the  original  filtrate,  and  the  percentage 
of  moisture  in  the  filter  cake.  Mathematically,  with  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  solids  to  liquids  due  to  filtering, 
there  Ls  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  mother 
liquor  present.  If  to  this  is  added  a  50  per  cent  reduction 
for  washing,  and  the  cake  is  now  re-puljied  to  a  1  to  1  slurry, 
there  will  be  a  certain  proportion  of  mother  liquor  in  this 
second  slurry.  Following  the  same  procedure  for  the  second 
filtration,  the  amount  of  the  mother  liquor  left  in  the  second 
discharged  cake  can  be  closely  figured  out  without  making 
any  filtration  tests. 

Very  often,  the  efficient  washing  of  the  filter  cake  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  cracking  of  the  cake  before  washing  com- 
mences. There  are  several  ways  of  obviating  this  difficulty. 
In  the  open  tank  filter,  the  basket  may  be  raised  and  the 
cake  dried  until  cracking  commences,  and  resubmerged  one 
or  more  times  before  the  cake  building  Ls  completed.  ThL< 
method  takes  up  the  shrinkage  of  the  filter  cake  to  a  large 
extent,  and  jwmiits  transfer  to  the  wash-water  tank  l>efore 
cracking  can  occur.  The  cutting  down  of  the  vacuum,  of 
course,  is  a  great  aid  to  reducing  cracking,  but  often  this 
cannot  l>e  done  liecause  the  cake  would  l>e  so  wet  as  to  fall 
off  during  transfer. 

In  rotary  filters,  cutting  down  of  the  vacuum  may  be  em- 
ployed more  successfully  to  eliminate  cracking,  as  there 
is  not  so  much  opportunity  for  the  cake  to  slough  off.  Rolling 
or  smoothing  down  of  the  filter  cake  by  external  attachments 
is  often  used  to  iron  out  the  cracks.  Finally,  if  an  unlimited 
amount  of  wash  water  can  be  used,  the  cake  can  be  envel- 
oped in  the  wash  water  from  the  point  of  emergence  to  the 
point  of  discharge,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for  cracking 
«<>  occur. 

Drying  and  Discharging  the  Filter  Cake 

The  drying  of  the  filter  cake  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  formation  of  the  cake  itself.  A  cake  which  is 
uniform  in  jiorosity  and  thickness  can  lie  more  or  less  readily 
dried  by  drawing  air  through  it,  and,  because  of  its  pomus 
nature,  is  easily  calcined  or  otherwise  reduced  to  powder  form 
after  discharge.  Ordinarily,  the  thinner  the  filter  cake  the 
more  easily  it  is  dried,  although  there  is  not  a  great  difference 
between  cakes  of  0.25  to  0.5  in. 

In  discharging  a  cake  from  the  open  tank  filter,  the  u>«- 
of  steam,  water,  or  compressed  air  frees  the  filtering  medium 
cleanly,  and  no  scraping  is  required.  In  the  rotary  filter,  if 
a  thin  layer  left  on  the  filter  drum  materially  cuts  down  the 
rate  of  flow,  air  pn-ssure  may  be  applied  just  prior  to  the 
scraping  of  the  cake  or  just  afterwards,  as  the  filter  drum 
enters  into  the  unliltered  slurry.  The  object  of  the  air  pres- 
sure, of  course,  is  to  clean  the  filtering  medium  by  reversing 
the  action  of  cake  building. 

Tii*E8  of  Suction  Filters 

The  three  main  types  of  suction  filtering  apparatus  arc: 
open  tank  filters,  continuous  rotary  filters,  and  continuous 
rotary  hopjier  dewaterers. 

open  tank  filter— This  consists  of  a  unit  or  basket 
composed  of  a  number  of  plates  or  leaves,  fastened  together 
and  connected  to  a  common  header.    Kach  of  these  leaves  is 
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constructed  of  a  pijie  frame,  usually  in  tlx-  form  of  a  rectangle, 
over  which  is  drawn  the  filtering  medium,  sewn  in  the  shape 
of  a  bag.  The  open  or  loose  ends  of  the  bag  are  held  tightly 
together  at  the  top  by  means  of  wooden  clamps.  The  two 
sides  of  the  filter  cloth  are  held  apart  by  parallel  wooden 
strips  set  upright,  and  the  filtering  medium  is  stitched  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  hold  the  stri|*s  in  position.  Along  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe  frames  are  perforations,  causing  the  suction  to 
pull  uniformly  at  all  points  when  applied  behind  the  filtering 
medium. 

In  operation,  the  basket  is  submerged  in  a  tank  containing 
the  slurry  to  be  filtered,  and  suction  is  applied  liehind  the 
fdtering  medium.  The  clear  filtrate  is  drawn  through  the 
liltering  medium,  pipes,  and  header  to  the  desired  point, 
while  the  solid*  are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  filtering 
medium.  After  a  cake  approximately  0  5  in.  or  mure  in 
thickness  has  been  built  up,  the  basket  is  transferred,  by 
means  of  a  hoist  and  trolley,  to  a  tank  of  clear  water.  Suc- 
tion is  kept  on  during  this  operation.  During  washing 
the  effluent  can  Ik;  switched  to  another  tank,  thus  making 
jKjssible  a  separation  of  filtrate  from  wash  water. 

After  washing,  the  basket  is  shifted  to  the  discharge  plat- 
form, suction  still  l>eing  kept  on,  and  the  filter  cake  is  dried 
by  drawing  air  through  it.  Discharge  is  accomplished  by 
shutting  off  the  suction  and  applying  air,  water,  or  steam 
pressure  through  the  same  line.  This  discharge  not  only 
frees  the  solids  from  the  filtering  medium,  but  leaves  it  clean 
for  the  next,  cycle. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  open  tank  tyj>c  of  filter 
is  that  in  discharging  the  filter  cake,  the  compressed  air 
or  steam  causes  a  portion  of  the  entrained  liquor  to  be  blown 
back  into  the  cake,  and  a  higher  moisture  content  is  obtained 
tlian  would  lie  the  case  if  scraping  could  be  successfully 
employed.  The  second  disadvantage  is  that  considerable 
head  room  is  required  for  the  hoist  and  trolley  which  must 
be  used  for  shifting  the  filter  basket.  Finally,  a  cake  of  at 
least  0  5  in.  should  lie  built  up  upon  the  surface  of  the  filtering 
medium  in  order  to  insure  a  clean  discharge. 

The  advantages  are  that  any  period  of  time  of  cake  building, 
washing,  and  air  drying  that  is  desired  can  U-  decided  upon 
by  the  operator.  The  formation  of  the  cake  can  be  followed 
very  closely  by  raising  the  filter  basket  from  time  to  time. 
Increased  filtering  area  can  Ik1  obtained  by  the  simple  addit  ion 
of  filter  leave*,  so  that  a  very  large  square  area  can  I  jo  ob- 
tained in  a  comparatively  small  space.  The  fai  t  that  the 
filter  can  Ik-  cleaned  automatically  and  the  entire  o|ieration 
carried  on  without  any  set  limits  gives  this  filter  a  great 
advantage  over  any  fixed  type.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
semi-automatic,  requiring  but  a  small  amount  of  labor. 
The  uniform  porous  cake  formation  gives  maximum  working 
with  minimum  wash  water,  ami  the  discharge  of  a  cake  of 
this  nature  means  economy  in  final  drying. 

rotary  kilter — The  rotary  filter  of  the  multiple  compart- 
ment design  consists  of  a  drum  whose  periphery  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  uniform  compartments,  each  being  con- 
nected by  a  separate  pipe  line  to  the  central  valve  hub, 
which  is  cored  out  to  receive  these  lines.  The  compartments 
are  covered  with  a  wire  screen  suitably  supported,  and  over 
this,  encircling  the  entire  drum,  is  stretched  the  filtering 
medium,  each  compartment  licing  kept  separate  and  distinct, 
and  giving  a  smooth  peripheral  surface  to  the  drum.  The 
valve  hub  rotates  against  a  stationary  valve  cap,  which  is 
so  arranged  that  each  compartment  can  be  subjected  to  suc- 
tion as  well  as  pressure  during  any  portion  of  the  cycle. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  valve  cap  for  applying  suction  and 
for  drawing  off  the  filtrate  and  wash  water  sc|>arately  if 
desired.  The  filter  drum  is  hung  in  a  hopper  bottom  con- 
tainer, which  is  provided  with  mechanical  agitation.  The 


scraiier  constantly  removes  the  filter  cake  a*  the  drum  re- 
volves. Washing  is  accomplished  by  menus  of  sprays  on  the 
surface  of  the  drum  just  after  it  emerges  from  the  container 
with  its  accumulated  solids. 

In  ojieration,  the  container  is  kept  filled  with  the  slurry 
to  be  filtered,  and  suction  applied  to  the  compartments 
through  the  valve.  The  solids  are  thus  picked  up,  washed, 
dried,  and  carried  away  during  every  revolution  of  the  drum, 
while  the  filtering  medium  is  automatically  cleaned  by  air  pres- 
sure, either  just  before  or  just  after  the  solids  are  scraped  off. 

The  limitations  of  rotary  filtration,  of  course,  are  that 
the  solids  must  be  relatively  free-filtering  and  must  be  in 
sufficient  proportion  to  enable  a  cake  of  0.375  in.  or  more 
to  be  built  up  during  a  4-min.  period,  because  it  is  usually 
not  economical  to  revolve  the  drum  slower  than  one  revolution 
in  10  min.  A  balance  must  also  l>e  worked  out  Ijetween  the 
thickness  of  the  cake  formed  and  the  washing  and  drying 
of  this  cake,  in  order  to  determine  how  fast  the  drum  should 
turn  to  get  the  Ix-st  results. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  rotary  filter  is  that  its  operation 
is  continuous  and  automatic,  thereby  practically  eliminating 
labor  and  saving  an  immense  amount  of  time.  I-arge  capac- 
ities can  be  obtained  upon  a  relatively  small  filtering  area 
because  of  the  continual  automatic  cleaning,  and  the  cost  of 
operation  is  remarkably  low.  The  advantages  of  a  uniform 
|x>rous  cake  for  washing  and  drying,  outlined  under  the  open 
tank  filter,  arc  equally  true  in  this  type  of  filter. 

rotary  hopper  oewaterer — There  are  other  types  of 
filters  similar  to  the  rotary  filter;  for  instance,  the  rotary 
hopiKT  dewnterer  which  is  used  for  solids  which  are  too  heavy 
to  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  filter  drum  by  suc- 
tion. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  series  of  hoppers  provided  with 
filter  bottoms  arranged  radially  about  a  central  shaft.  Each 
hopper,  just  Mow  the  filter  bed,  is  connected  to  a  valve  hub 
by  means  of  pipe  lines  which  permit  suction  to  be  applied 
to  the  hopper  during  any  desired  are  in  the  revolution. 

In  o]jerntion  as  the  hoppers  rotate  they  arc  charged  from 
an  overhead  chute  about  .10°  Ijefore  they  reach  the  sonith. 
At  this  point  suction  is  applied  and  continued  through  an 
arc  of  approximately  U0°.  Here  suction  is  automatically  cut 
off  and  the  hoppers  discharged  either  by  gravity  or  by  the 
aid  of  air  pressure. 

The  solids  may  be  washed  before  discharge  by  means  of  a 
sprinkler  equipment. 

The  |s>ints  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  rotary  filter,  except  that  the  depth 
of  the  hoppers  can  be  varied  according  to  the  material  to  be 
filtered,  thereby  increasing  or  decreasing  the  capacity  of  a 
given  machine. 

capacities  ok  mfkkkknt  types  In  conclusion,  there 
may  be  cited  a  few  examples  of  what  capacities  may  be 
anticipated  with  the  three  types  of  suction  apparatus.  Of 
course,  as  previously  stated,  the  capacity  of  any  apparatus 
varies  with  the  material  to  be  handled:  and  even  with  mate- 
rials which  arc  of  the  same  nature,  there  is  sufficient  variation 
in  plant  manufacture  to  cause  a  considerable  degree  of  varia- 
tion in  filtration  results. 

In  handling  sulfur  black  in  the  open  tank  type  of  filter,  a 
capacity  of  200  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  per  day  of  24  hrs.  is  usually 
averaged;  or  in  clarifying  lime  water  1500  gal.  |kt  sq.  ft.  per 
day  of  24  hrs.  In  the  ease  of  the  rotary  filter  a  capacity  of 
2000  ll>s.  of  calcium  carbonate  in  caustic  soda  manufacture 
or  1000  lbs.  of  cement  from  cement  slurries  can  be  averaged 
per  day  of  24  hrs.  With  the  dewnterer.  a  capacity  of  2 
tons  per  sq.  ft.  per  day  of  24  lire,  upon  the  dewatering  of 
slate  ground  by  the  wet  process  or  1  ton  of  crystals  in  cop- 
peras manufacture  is  the  usual  tonnage  obtained. 
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Plate  and  Frame  Filter  Presses 

By  E.  C.  Alford 

T.  Siihivbb  amd  Co.,  Hamilton  St.,  IU.hto,  N.  J. 

Of  the  many  designs  and  makes  of  filtering:  machine* 
that  have  been  produced,  the  flush  plate  and  frame,  and 
recessed  plate  types  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient  machines  on  the  market.  Their  extreme 
simplicity  of  construction  and  operation  is  probably  the 
outstanding  feature  of  their  superiority.  Owing  to  this 
simplicity,  a  filter  press  is  to  a  large  extent  independent  of 
the  "personal  equation"  and  is  as  far  as  possible  fool-proof, 
and  cheap  unskilled  lalior  can  be  easily  trained  to  produce 
satisfactory  results. 

Description  or  Press 

A  filter  press  consists  of  two  end  supports,  rigidlj  holding 
two  horizontal  steel  bars.  Resting  on  these  side  bars  are 
a  number  of  recessed  plates  or  flush  plates  and  frames,  the 
plates  having  a  drainage  surface  with  a  machined  portion 
around  the  outer  edge  forming  a  joint  surface.  The  cloths 
are  held  between  the  joint  surfaces  and  act  as  gaskets  in 
preventing  the  material  that  is  pumped  into  the  press  from 
leaking  out. 

One  end  of  the  filter  press  frame  holds  a  screw  fitted  with 
a  closing  device  for  pressing  the  recessed  plates  or  the  plates 
and  frames  together.  This  squeezing  presses  the  cloth 
tightly  between  the  machined  surfaces  and  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  the  liquid  from  the  solid,  as  is  sometimes 
believed  by  the  uninformed.  When  the  material  to  be 
filtered  is  pumped  into  the  press  it  enters  a  series  of  cloth- 
lined  chambers  which  are  "in  parallel,"  that  is,  each  is  fed 
from  a  common  channel  and  each  discharges  separately. 
In  the  open  delivery  press  they  discharge  through  individual 
cocks  into  an  open  trough;  in  the  closed  delivery  type  they 
discharge  into  a  header  which  is  piped  through  the  head  of 
the  press  and  connected  to  a  pipe  line..  The  pressure  with 
which  the  liquid  is  forced  into  the  filter  forces  the  liquid 
through  the  filtering  medium.  The  filtrate  flows  along  the 
drainage  surface  of  the  plates  and  out,  either  through  the  out- 
let cocks  or  into  the  internal  closed  outlet  channel. 

During  the  initial  stages  of  nitration,  the  pressure  rarely 
goes  above  2  or  3  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  filter  cloth  gradually 
ceases  to  be  the  actual  filtering  medium  as  the  deposit  of 
solids  on  its  surface  increases.  Therefore,  the  thicker  the 
deposit  or  filter  bed,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  liquid  and  the  closer  the  particles  are  driven  together. 
The  filtration  pressure  gradually  increases  until  a  maximum 
pressure  is  reached  at  which  efficient  filtration  ceases. 

Washing  in  the  Plate  Press 

In  its  capacity  to  wash  the  cake  of  residue  quickly  and 
thoroughly  the  plate  and  frame  filter  excels.  The  cakes  are 
formed  in  closed  chambers  and  are  therefore  solid  and  sup- 
ported on  all  sides,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  cake 
falling  from  the  cloths,  resulting  in  imperfect  washing. 

Properly  formed  filter  press  cakes  must  of  necessity  always 
be  uniform  throughout,  Should  there  exist  soft  centers 
or  a  settling  out  of  coarser  particles,  that  portion  of  the  cake 
would  be  more  porous  The  flow  of  the  solution,  following 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  would  be  of  greater  volume  at 
such  a  point  than  at  any  other,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
solids  would  be  deposited  there,  until  the  cake  offered  a 
resistance  to  the  flow  equal  to  that  of  any  other  portion  of 

With  the  cakes  ofVven  permeability  formed  by  the  press, 


high  efficiency  washing  is  obtained  by  admitting  the  wasliing 
liquid  back  of  the  cloths.  In  this  way.  the  wash  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  cloth  before  penetrating  the  cake, 
and  all  portions  of  the  cake  are  washed  equally. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  efficiency  in  washing  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  homogeneity  and  hardness  of  the  cake, 
which,  in  turn,  is  determined  by  the  maximum  pressure  used 
during  filtration.  Therefore,  accurate  comparative  results 
in  washing  can  lie  obtained  only  when  the  cakes  are  of  equal 
thickness  and  hardness.  This  fact  is  often  overlooked  and 
leads  to  erroneous  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  washing 
efficiency  of  filter  presses  as  compared  with  other  filtering 
devices.  As  no  air  is  necessary  to  hold  the  cakes  in  place, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  cracks  developing  in  the  residue. 
Such  cracks  prevent  thorough  washing. 

After  the  washing  operation,  air  blown  through  the  cakes 
in  the  filter  press  produces  a  low  moisture  content. 

Filter  presses  are  built  to  employ  positive  pressure  in 
nitration. 

Recessed  Filter  Presses 

In  recessed  filter  presses  the  cake  is  formed  between  two 
recessed  plates,  the  thicker  edge  of  these  plates  forming  the 
joint  surface  and  the  recess,  when  two  plates  are  brought 
together,  forming  a  chamber  in  which  the  cake  is  made. 
Recessed  plate  filter  presses  may  be  of  the  open  or  closed 
deliver}-  type,  and  may  be  either  washing  or  nonwashing. 
A  recessed  press,  however,  is  not  an  efficient  washing  press, 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  recessed  cake  always  has  a  more 
or  less  soft  core  around  the  feed  channel,  and  the  edge  of  the 
cake  is  thinner  than  the  body  of  the  cake.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  gentle  slope  from  the  joint  surface  to  the  deepest 
part  of  the  recess,  which  is  necessary  so  that  the  cloth  may 
he  gradually  stretched  to  conform  to  the  recess.  If  the 
construction  were  otherwise,  the  cloth  would  be  stretched 
so  violently  that  it  would  break  under  the  pressure  at  the 
inside  of  the  joint  surface. 

The  tliickness  of  cakes  in  a  recessed  press  is  limited  by 
the  fact  that  the  cloth  cannot  be  stretched  too  much  or  its 
life  will  be  very  short  and  the  cloth  upkeep  would  be  enor- 
mous. In  most  cases  the  depth  of  recess  is  limited  to  0.625 
in.,  making  a  cake  1  25  in.  thick.  If  for  any  reason  a  thicker 
cake  is  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  use  spacing  frames  between 
the  plates  or  to  use  a  flush  plate  and  frame  pattern  press. 

Recessed  plate  filter  presses  are  generally  of  the  center 
feed  type,  although  in  some  cases  the  feed  inlet  may  be  located 
in  the  upper  center  or  in  one  corner  of  the  plate. 

Plate  and  Frame  Presses 

Mush  plate  and  frame  presses  may  be  either  washing  or 
nonwashing,  and  open  or  closed  delivery.  The  method  of 
feeding  plate  and  frame  presses  divides  them  into  two  general 
classes:  those  with  internal  and  those  with  external  feed 
channels.  In  the  internal  feed  press,  all  feed  channels  are 
through  internal  eyes  which  are  cast  in  the  plates  and  frames 
inside  of  t  he  joint  surfaces  and  are  connected  to  each  chamber 
by  cored  inlet  ports  in  the  frames,  through  which  the  liquid 
is  admitted.  In  a  washing  press,  the  washing  or  alternate 
plates  have  cored  ports  connecting  the  drainage  surface  of 
the  plates  with  the  washing  channel  for  the  admission  of 
wash  water  back  of  the  cloths.  In  a  closed  delivery  press, 
similar  ports  connecting  with  the  discharge  channel  arc 
provided  in  every  plate. 

The  internal  feed  press  requires  cloths  with  holes  cut  in 
them  to  correspond  with  the  holes  in  the  plates.  When 
the  cloths  are  draped  over  the  plates  the  holes  in  the  cloths 
should  be  opposite  one  another  and  in  direct  line  with  the 
holes  in  the  plates  and  frames  which  form  the  internal  chan- 
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In  the  case  of  the  external  fowl  press,  which  is  the  type 
more  commonly  used,  the  feed  and  washing  channels  "are 
in  external  lugs  cast  integrally  with  the  plates  and  frames. 
These  lugs  are  made  tight  by  means  of  rubber  collar*.  On 
the  feed  side  the  collar  is  inserted  in  the  plate  so  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  inlet  port  in  the  frame.  On 
the  washing  side  the  collar  is  inserted  in  the  frame  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  washing  ports  in  the  plate.  These  collars 
are  so  made  that,  when  the  press  is  closed,  the  rubber  is 
pressed  against  the  metal,  making  ti^ht  joints  around  the 
external  channels.  The  main  advantage  of  a  side  feed  press 
is  that  no  holes  need  be  cut  in  the  cloths.  The  cloths  are 
merely  cut  long  enough  so  that  when  draped  over  the  plates 
they  will  cover  both  sides*  and  extend  a  few  inches  Iwlow  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  plates  to  allow  for  possible  shrinkage. 
Should  the  elotlis  shrink  there  are  no  holes  to  get  out  of 
alignment.  The  cloth  should  lie  wide  enough  to  extend 
beyond  the  finished  joint  surfaces  of  the  plates,  but  not  so 
wide  that  the  edges  will  reach  the  finished  surface  around 
the  holes  in  the  lugs  which  form  the  channels. 

Another  advantage  of  the  flush  plate  and  frame  press 
is  that,  since  there  is  no  recess  in  the  plate,  filter  paper  may  l>e 
used  as  well  as  filter  cloth.  The  manner  of  applying  the 
paper  is  first  to  put  the  cloth  over  the  plate,  and  then  dra|>e 
a  sheet  of  filter  paper  over  the  cloth.  The  cloth  between 
the  paper  and  the  filtering  surface  supports  the  paper. 
Paper  was  used  formerly  considerably  in  nitrations,  but  the 
present  procedure  is  to  use  a  filtration  aid  such  as  infusorial 
earth,  which  not  only  is  cheaper  than  pa]>er  but  produces 
better  results. 

In  a  plate  and  frame  press,  frames  can  Ik-  made  of  any 
practical  thickness 

Hush  plate  and  frame  presses  are  the  most  efficient  washing 
presses.  The  cake,  being  of  uniform  thickness  throughout, 
offers  a  uniform  resistance  to  the  washing  solution,  and  can 
therefore  be  washed  free  from  soluble  material  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  washing  liquid. 

Construction  and  Materials 

1-ilter  presses  are  usually  made  of  cast  iron.  Such  presses 
are  suitable  for  neutral  or  alkaline  liquors.  Presses  for 
acid  liquors  or  for  filtering  such  materials  as  colors,  pigments, 
etc.,  which  would  be  stained  or  discolored  by  contact  with 
iron  are  generally  made  of  wood.  For  strong  sulfuric  acid 
solutions  they  may  l>e  made  of  hard  lead,  or  for  special 
purposes  they  may  be  made  of  bronze  or  other  metals. 

wood — Wooden  plates  and  frames  are  made  of  a  variety  of 
woods,  but,  on  the  whole,  resinous  woods  are  considered 
best,  as  they  have  the  greatest  uniformity  of  grain  and  under- 
go smaller  shrinkage  and  expansion  in  use.  They  are  also 
leas  liable  to  warp  in  contact  with  aqueous  solutions.  The 
most  commonly  used  material,  and  the  best  for  most  purjKises, 
is  selected  yellow  pine.  The  wood  used  must  be  free  from 
knots  and  blemishes  of  any  kind,  and  the  more  resinous  it  is. 
the  better.  Wood  of  small,  fine  grain  is  better  than  wood 
with  n  coarse  grain.  Presses  made  of  this  material  will 
stand  hydrochloric  acid  up  to  10  per  cent  and  sulfuric  acid 
up  to  2T»  per  cent,  if  used  cold.  Yellow  pine  presses  will 
not  stand  hot  solutions,  as  the  hot  solution  extracts  the  resin 
from  the  wood  and  makes  it  weak  and  spongy.  Wooden 
filter  presses  are  not  recommended  for  hot  solutions,  but 
where  a  hot  solution  must  be  filtered  in  a  wood  press,  maple 
or  oak  is  the  best  wood  to  select.  Cypress  is  very  acid- 
resistant  but  is  rather  too  soft  for  filter-press  use.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  wooden 
filter  presses,  a«  a  poorly  made  wooden  filter  press  is  an  item 
of  constant  expense,  loss,  and  annoyance.  The  plates  should 


be  made  so  (hick  that  they  do  not  warp  easily,  and  all  joints 
should  be  as  smooth  and  perfectly  made  as  possible. 

The  making  of  a  woolen  filter  press  requires  the  highest 
class  of  wood  working  skill.  Even  though  the  best  procurable 
lumber  is  purchased,  much  of  this  must  be  discarded  in  the 
final  inspection.  Wooden  presses  should  be  set  up  as  soon 
as  made,  and  kept  moist  under  pressure;  otherwise  the  plates 
and  frames  are  apt  to  warp  and  leak.  After  a  wooden  filter 
press  has  been  used  and  is  put  out  of  service  for  a  time, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water  to  remove  all 
mother  liquors  so  that  they  will  not  concentrate  by  evapora- 
tion, and  attack  the  wood.  The  press  should  then  bo  kept 
tightly  elosed  and  full  of  water. 

In  starting  up  a  new  wooden  press,  the  tie  rods  should 
be  loosened  until  they  art!  only  hand-tight,  and  as  the  wood 
expands,  the  nuts  should  be  backed  off  so  that  they  will  not 
cut  into  the  wood.  A  wooden  filter  press  is  not  tight  when 
made,  but  becomes  tight  with  swelling.  Wooden  plates 
are  generally  made  with  corrugated  filtering  surfaces. 

filtering  SURFACES  There  are  various  types  of  filtering 
surfaces:  fine  grooves,  coarse  grooves,  various  sizes  of  pyra- 
mids, double  crimped  wire  cloth,  and  perf orated  plates. 
The  most  important  point  is  that  the  channels  should  be 
deep  enough  and  narrow  enough  so  that  they  will  not  be 
closed  by  the  cloth  being  forced  into  them  by  the  internal 
pressure.  In  the  second  place,  the  cloth  must  be  supported 
on  a  minimum  area  so  as  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  non- 
filtering  surface.  The  filtering  surfaces  should  be  smooth, 
with  no  sharp  corners  or  points  to  cut  the  cloths.  In  order  of 
efficiency,  the  pyramid  surface  comes  first,  followed  by  the 
corrugated  surface,  with  the  perforated  screen  last.  The 
pyramid  surface  generally  used  is  alwut  25  per  cent  more 
efficient  than  any  other  types  of  drainage.  It  holds  the  cloth 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  allows  free  passage 
of  the  filtrate  through  and  back  of  the  cloth.  At  the  same 
time  it  supports  the  cloth  on  numerous  points  of  small  area. 

In  a  grooved  surface  there  is  much  more  supported  area 
which  is  nonfiltering  than  in  the  pyramid  surface.  In  the 
l>erforated  screen  the  only  active  area  is  the  cloth  over  the 
holes.  The  relative  areas  in  the  generally  made  types  are: 
pyramid  surface  100,  grooved  surface  73,  and  perforated 
screen  30. 

closing  gears— The  closing  gear  most  commonly  used 
is  a  screw  and  ratchet.  This  ratchet  is  provided  with  a  bar 
of  the  proper  length,  and  the  smaller-sized  presses  can  be 
closed  by  one  man.  In  the  larger-sized  presses,  however,  a  gear 
and  pinion  is  furnished  with  a  ratio  of  4  or  5  :  1.  This 
facilitates  tight  closing  with  less  exertion,  although  it  takes 
longer. 

Another  method  commonly  used  for  large  installations 
is  the  hydraulic  closing  device,  in  which  the  screw  end  of  the 
press  is  fitted  with  a  hydraulic  ram  which  operates  against 
the  follower  and  closes  the  press.  With  this  equipment, 
which  necessitates  a  hydraulic  pump  and  accumulator,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  close  the  press  is  to  open  a  valve.  In 
some  cases  two  pressures  are  used  in  closing  a  press;  a  low 
pressure  which  is  drawn  from  the  ordinary  city  main  or  plant 
supply  closes  the  press  part  way.  The  low  pressure  line  is 
then  closed  and  the  high  pressure  line  opened,  and  a  pressure 
of  from  800  to  2000  lbs.  is  put  against  the  ram.  This  close* 
the  press  tightly,  and  the  valve  may  then  be  closed,  for  the 
water  that  is  behind  the  ram  will  keep  the  press  from  opening. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  locking  device  is  employed  so  that 
the  high  pressure  may  be  released. 

In  opening  the  press,  the  mechanical  hold-in  is  released 
and  the  release  valve  oj)cned,  whereby  a  set  of  cast-iron 
weights  pulls  back  the  ram.  The  press  is  then  discharged 
as  usual  by  hand. 
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Modern  Leaf  Type  Filters 

By  Robert  C.  Campbell 

iMTtn  Filti;*»  CoBroKATioH,  *"-">  Uroadway,  Nkw  Vokx.  K,  Y. 

While  the  principle  of  leaf  type  filtration  has"  lone  l>een 
known,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  filters  employing  it 
have  been  develojxnl  beyond  the  stage  of  a  few  special  mn- 
ehines,  each  with  a  very  limited  range  of  usefulness.  The 
present  high  standing  of  leaf  ty]x>  filters  is  the  result  of  develop- 
ment of  suitable  "filter  machines"  to  utilize  this  principle 
most  efficiently.  The  outstanding  feature  recommending 
the  filters  to  !>e  described  is  simple  and  substantia]  design, 
capable  of  modification  for  a  wide  range  of  problems. 

The  common  filter  bag,  through  which  the  liquid  passes 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  is  generally  found  unsatisfactory 
for  commercial  purjKisis*  where  large  volumes  of  material 
must  be  handled  with  e.\])edicncc.  Such  a  filter  is.  of  course, 
limited  to  the  effective  pressure  produced  by  the  force  oi 
gravity,  but  its  greatest  drawback  lies  in  the  laUirious  clean- 
ing operation  which  involves  the  taking  down  of  the  bags  full 
of  mud,  turning  them  inside  out,  washing  them  and  hang- 
ing them  up  again. 

If,  however,  such  a  filter  bag  is  sown  over  a  wire  screen 
frame  which  will  hold  the  two  sidi-s  sufficiently  far  apart 
to  allow  a  drainage  space  Ix  tweon  them,  say  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  a  pipe  nipple  connection  is  made  as  the  only  outlet 
from  the  interior  of  the  bag,  this  filter  leaf,  as  it  is  called, 
may  Ix1  submerged  in  an  open  vessel  of  sludge  and  by  the 
application  of  a  vacuum  to  the  nipple,  the  clear  liquid  may 
Ix-  drawn  through  the  cloth,  up  the  drainage  space  and  out 
through  the  nipple,  while  the  solids  in  the  sludge  are  re- 
tained in  a  uniform  layer  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bag. 
This  is  the  simplest  form  of  leaf  ty|x>  vacuum  filler. 

Again,  if  this  leaf  is  mounted  in  a  closed  tank  so  that  the 
nipple  extends  out  through  a  stuffing  box  in  the  wall  as  the 
only  outlet  therefrom  and  an  inlet  to  the  tank  is  provided 
through  which  sludge  can  Ix-  admitted  under  pressure, 
the  clear  liquor  will  be  forced  through  the  filter  cloth. 
This  is  the  simplest  form  of  leaf  type  pre-sure  filter. 

Desi  hut-ion  or  Kelly  and  Sweetland  Filters 

These  machines  consist  of  a  series  of  filter  leaves  mounted 
imrallol  to  each  other  and  at  equal  distances  from  center 
to  center  within  a  tank  designed  to  stand  the  required  pres- 
sure and  of  such  construction  that  the  leaves  can  be  completely 
exposed  for  cleaning  in  a  moment's  time  by  means  of  an  au- 
tomatic opening  device. 

In  the  Kelly  filter  this  tank  is  cylindrical  in  form,  set  hori- 
zontally and  provided  with  one  removable  head  which  is 
clamped  in  place  by  means  of  an  automatic  locking  device. 
The  filter  leaves  are  supported  on  a  carriage  attached  to 
this  head  so  that  when  the  head  is  unlocked  and  withdrawn 
the  leaves  are  brought  completely  out  of  the  tank  and  in  full 
view  for  cleaning.  In  the  most  iwxlorn  ty]x>  the  whole  open- 
ing operation  is  accomplished  automatically  by  means  of  an 
air  motor,  controlled  by  one  four-way  valve. 

The  Sweetland  filter  consists  of  a  horizontal,  cast-iron, 
cylindrical  tank,  split  longitudinally  into  an  upper  and 
lower  half.  The  upjx-r  half  is  sup|*>rtcd  on  suitable  legs 
at  each  end,  while  the  lower  half  is  hinged  to  and  supported 
from  the  upper  at  the  rear  in  clamshell  fashion.  This  half 
is  counterbalanced  and  is  free  to  swing  ojx-n  and  closed  be- 
tween the  two  legs  at  the  ends  of  the  filter.  Inserted  rubber 
gaskets  are  used  in  Ixith  types  to  insure  a  tight  joint. 

When  it  is  desired  to  discharge  the  cake  from  a  .Sweet- 
land filter  the  lower  half  is  swung  down  back  from  beneath 
the  leaves,  allowing  the  cake  to  be  discharged  directly  into  a 
suitable  hopper  or  cart. 

In  the  Kelly  filter  the  leaves  are  rectangular  and  as  they 


arc  attached  to  the  movable  head  they  must  have  their  out- 
lets through  it  to  a  suitable  receiving  trough.  The  circular 
Sweetland  leaves  have  individual  outlets  through  the  top 
of  the  filter  provided  with  individual  shut-off  wicks  and  sieht 
glasses  leading  to  a  common  closed  manifold  pijxv 

The  feed  and  drain  connections  for  the  Kelly  are  brought 
through  the  very  lx>ttom  of  the  shell.  The  feed  to  the  Sweet- 
land is  brought  in  at  one  end  of  the  upper  body,  thus  allowing 
a  rigid  pipe  connection,  thence  through  a  cored  passage  to  ;i 
distributing  channel  along  the  very  Ixittom  of  the  filter 
Drain  connections  are  provided  from  the  lower  IxmIv  but  it 
also  possible  to  blow  the  excess  sludge  or  wash  water  back 
through  the  feed  line  in  monte-j"*  fashion  by  admitting 
compressed  air  at  the  top  of  the  filter. 

Other  connections  generally  used  include  an  air  vent 
from  the  top  of  the  body  to  release  the  entrained  air  when 
filling  the  filter  with  sludge,  steam  or  air  connections  to  Un- 
til ter  body  to  facilitate  draining  it  or  to  dry  the  cakes,  ami 
steam  and  air  connections  to  the  filtrate  manifold  to  inflate 
the  filter  bags  when  discharging  the  cakes. 

Operation 

A  complete  cycle  cmlxxlying  filtration,  washing  the  <aki-~: 
air  drying,  and  discharging  them  is  a«  follows: 

The  air  vent  is  ojx-ncd  and  the  feed  turned  on.  As  the 
sludge  fills  the  body  the  air  is  forced  out  through  the  vent. 
When  all  the  air  has  boon  displaced  the  vent  is  closed.  The 
pressure  then  builds  up  in  the  filter,  forcing  the  liquor 
through  the  cloth.  Filtration  proceeds  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  a  plate  and  frame  press,  except  that  the  food 
is  stopped  Ix'fore  the  cakes  on  adjoining  leaves  build  to- 
gether. It  is  generally  planned  to  leave  b  space  of  from  0  ."> 
to  1  in.  lxtwoen  adjoining  cakes  to  allow  efficient  washing, 
and  also  to  allow  room  for  the  bags  to  be  inflated  when  dis- 
charging the  cakes.  If,  in  the  specific  problem,  the  volume 
of  excess  sludge  between  the  cakes  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  volume  of  the  cakes,  the  wash  water  may  be  followed 
t  hrough  behind  the  sludge  and  a  very  efficient  wash  obtained 
If  the  volume  of  excess  sludge  is  relatively  large  there  would 
Ix-  a  considerable  mixing  of  excess  sludge  and  wash  water  in  the 
Ixxly  of  the  filter  and  a  higher  percentage  of  water  would  r* 
required  to  produce  a  satisfactory  wash.  In  this  latter  ease 
it  is  advisable  to  drain  the  excess  sludge,  using  about  •"> 
His.  of  compressed  air  to  hold  the  cakes  in  place  while  drain- 
ing, and  then  to  fill  the  shell  with  water,  thus  completely 
submerging  the  cakes  in  fresh  water  which,  when  forced 
through  them,  produces  a  most  efficient  wash. 

After  complete  washing  of  the  cakes,  the  excess  water  in 
the  filter  is  drained  out,  using  a  low  air  pressure,  the  drain 
valve  is  closed  and  the  air  pressure  is  increased  to  Wow  as 
much  moisture  as  possible  out  of  the  cakes.  Then  the  air 
is  shut  ofl  and  the  press  is  opened.  The  cakes  are  now 
lfwisoned  by  admitting  air  or  steam  to  the  bags.  Cakes 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thickness  or  more  will  gener- 
ally fall  of  their  own  weight;  thinner  cakes  often  need 
assistance  with  a  jxiddle  or  an  air  or  water  hose.  Very 
thin  cakes,  such  as  are  met  when  clarifying  sugar  refinery 
liquors,  are  washed  off  automatically  in  the  Sweet  bind  filter 
by  means  of  a  special  sluicing  device. 

J'lt.TEHisc;  and  Washisc; 

If  the  sus|iended  solids  are  of  uniform  consistency  ami 
low  specific  weight  no  special  effort  is  required  to  produce 
a  uniform  cake,  but  if  the  solids  be  of  high  specific  weight,  im- 
plying fast  settling  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  it  is  advisable 
that  a  good  circulation  be  maintained  in  the  filter  body 
throughout  the  whole  filtration  period.  This  will  prevent 
the  heavier  particles  separating  from  the  lighter  ones  and  set- 
tling to  the  bottom  of  the  filter. 
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If  the  natural  rate  of  nitration  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce this  circulation  a  connection  may  always  be  made 
from  the  body  of  a  leaf  type  filter  back  to  the  supply  tank 
and  sufficient  kludge  may  be  circulated  in  this  manner  to 
produce  the  desired  results. 

Continuous  sampling  of  the  effluent  liquor  will  show- 
that  the  specific  gravity  will  not  change  materially  until  the 
bulk  of  the  mother  liquor  has  been  forced  out  of  the  filter. 
Then  it  will  fall  very  rapidly  to  1  as  the  water  washes  out  the 
remaining  traces  of  liquor.  If  the  gravity  of  the  effluent 
wash  water  begins  to  fall  at  the  start  of  the  wash  and  con- 
tinue*! to  drop  slowly  it  is  a  sign  that  the  cakes  were  not  prop- 
erly formed  or  that  they  have  been  cracked  or  disturlved  he- 
tween  the  filtration  and  washing  periods. 

Complete  washing  generally  requires  a  weight  of  water 
equal  to  from  S">  to  125  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
charged cake,  100  per  cent  being  considered  very  satisfactory. 

I  )kti  x<; 

Cakes  formed  of  rigid  noncompressiblc  particles  have 
drying  limits  which  are  governed  by  the  physical  qualities 
<>f  the  material  rather  than  the  type  of  filter  used,  hut  when 
thcjpartielcs  are  soft  and  compressible  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  a  plate  and  frame  press  will  produce  a  more  compact 
and  drier  cake  than  a  leaf  type  filter. 

Cleaning 

Scraj>ing  the  cakes  off  a  filter  cloth  lying  against  it  jihilr 
or  leaf  is  to  be  avoided,  for  this  not  only  wears  the  cloth  but 
smears  the  cake  into  the  pores  as  well. 

Leaf  type  filters  possess  the  advantage  that  the  cloths 
can  be  inflated  to  loosen  and  discharge  the  cakes,  This 
not  only  opens  the  pores  and  keeps  the  cloth  free-filtering, 
butjwhen  scrapers  are  used  it  serves  to  raise  the  cloth  from 
the  frame  so  that  it  cannot  be  caught  between  the  two. 
Certain  salts  do  become  precipitated  in  the  fibers  of  the  cloth 
as  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  pressure  from  the  filter  body 
through  the  cloth  to  the  atmosphere.  These  can  generally  be 
removed  by  filling  the  body  with  a  dilute  acid  solution  and 
allowing  the  filter  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  so.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  frames  from  the  filter  for  acid  or  soda 

American  Continuous  Vacuum  Filter 
The  American  Continuous  Vacuum  Filter  is  built  up,  first, 
of  a  hollow  cast-iron  shaft  whose  wall  is  thick  enough  to  ac- 
commodate suitable  cored  longitudinal  filtrate  [lassages. 
These  passage*  are  closed  at  one  end  and  terminate  in  indi- 
vidual ports  in  the  casing  of  the  rotary  control  valve  nt  the 
other  end.  They  have  ports  drilled  along  their  length  to 
correspond  with  the  position  of  and  to  form  the  outlets 
from  the  filter  leaves. 

The  sector-shaj)cd  leaves  are  constructed  to  stand  com- 
pression and  form  a  complete  disk  when  inserted  in  place 
about  the  shaft.  They  are  held  in  place  by  series  of  steel 
tension  spokes,  radiating  between  them  from  the  center  shaft, 
which  are  provided  with  clamps  and  tightening  nuts  on  the 
end.  Drawing  up  these  nuts  tightens  the  clam]*  which  hold 
the  sectors  in  place  and  presses  the  outlet  nipples  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  sectors  down  tight  against  the  gaskets  in 
the  ports  of  the  shaft.  This  construction  makes  a  very 
rigid  disk  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  direct  leak-proof  con- 
nection from  the  sectors  to  the  rotary  control  valve.  The 
whole  is  supported  in  bearings  over  a  suitable  semi-circular 
|jun  containing  the  sludge,  which  pan  is  cut  back  on  one 
side  between  each  disk  so  as  to  allow  the  dry  cakes  discharged 
therefrom  to  fall  direct  to  a  receptacle  beneath  the  filter. 
A  valuable  feature  of  this  construction  is  that  if  the  filter 
should  be  found  to  lie  too  large,  or  if  it  should  become 
nerwiry  to  run  the  plant  at  a  reduced  capacity,  one  or 


more  disks  may  Im>  removed,  the  |»»rts  in  the  shaft  plugged 
up  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  pan  temporarily  filled  in. 

cake  DiscHAKGKK.s — Two  types  of  cake  dischargers  are 
used.  The  first,  a  sheet  metal  deflector,  is  recommended 
for  comparatively  thick  cakes  which  loosen  from  all  but  the 
center  of  the  inflated  bags.  These  are  set  so  as  to  clear  the 
frame  pro|>er  by  a  half  an  inch  and  to  just  |>ass  under  the 
edges  of  the  loosened  cakes  and  strip  them  off.  The  second 
consists  of  a  of  rollers  and  is  recommended  for  thinner 

cakes  of  a  slimy  nature.  The  rollers  are  set  to  clear  the  frames 
and  the  bags  are  inflated  so  as  to  press  the  cakes  out  against 
them.  The  loosened  cakes  adhere  to  the  rollers  and  are 
carried  to  a  scraper  set  on  the  opjiosite  side  which  discharges 
them  to  the  hopper  below. 

rotary  valve— The  plug  of  the  rotary  valve  has  a 
tapered  seat  ground  to  fit  the  casing  and  is  held  tight  in 
place  by  an  adjustable  spring.  It  requires  very  little  atten- 
tion as  the  spring  takes  up  the  little  wear  that  may  occur. 
It  is  provided  with  four  parts  and  is  held  stationary  while 
the  machine  revolves  so  that  each  port  in  the  plug  functions 
with  those  in  the  casing  in  their  turn.  The  first  is  a  high 
vacuum  jxjrt  connecting  with  all  the  filter  leaf  sectors  which 
are  completely  submerged  in  the  sludge,  thus  drawing  the 
solution  through  the  filter  leaves  and  causing  the  cakes  to 
be  formed.  The  second,  a  vacuum  port,  connects  with  those 
sectors  which  have  just  emerged  from  the  sludge  and  on 
which  the  cakes  require  washing  and  drying.  The  third  is 
a  compressed  air  port  to  inflate  the  bags  as  they  approach 
the  dischargers,  ami  the  last  is  an  exhaust  port  to  release 
the  entrained  compressed  air  as  the  sectors  again  submerge, 
thus  reducing  the  work  of  the  vacuum  pump. 

washing  device — The  system  of  washing  the  solubles  from 
the  cakes  which  consists  of  a  series  of  atomizers  which  main- 
tain a  thin  layer  of  water  on  the  exposed  cake  surface.  The 
vacuum  draws  this  water  through  the  cake. 

The  advantages  which  recommend  the  leaf  type  of  con- 
tinuous vacuum  filter  are: 

The  great  filter  area  per  square  foot  of  floor  space. 

The  light  weight  per  unit  of  filter  area  which  reduces  trans- 
portation and  installation  charges. 

The  continued  high  capacity  due  to  the  cloths  being  kept 
flexible  and  free  filtering. 

The  simple  and  accessible  construction. 

The  multiple  disk  construction  which  permits  the  reduction 
in  capacity  by  cutting  out  one  or  more  disks. 
The  sectors  can  be  changed  readily. 

The  extremely  dry  cake  discharged.  Note:  Owing  to  the 
excellent  drainage  from  the  bottom  of  the  sectors  during  the 
drying  position  no  moisture  is  blown  back  during  the  cake 

The  llow  maintenance  costs.  Hvery  part  that  is  subject  to 
wear  can  be  easily  replaced. 

Operation 

The  suction  iicctrs,-ary  to  produce  filtration  is  generally 
obtained  by  means  of  a  dry  vacuum  pump  The  filtrate 
and  air  drawn  from  the  filter  are  received  in  a  steel  vacuum 
tank  from  which  a  centrifugal  pump  removes  the  filtrate 
from  the  bottom  while  the  vacuum  pump  sucks  the  air  from 
the  top. 

The  filter  pan  is  fir-t  filled  with  sludge,  some  means  of 
maintaining  a  constant  level  in  the  filter  being  employed, 
such  as  a  float  regulating  valve  or  an  overflow.  Then  the  filter 
is  started  turning,  after  which  the  vacuum  and  centrifugal 
]ium|)s  are  started.  It  is  sometimes  best  when  starting  to 
keep  the  drying  and  inflation  ports  closed  until  one  revolution 
has  been  completed  and  a  cake  built  on  all  the  sectors,  for  if 
the  drying  port  were  open  when  there  was  no  cake  on  the 
exposed  surface  it  would  lie  difficult  to  pull  a  good  filtering 
vacuum. 

Vacuum  filters  generally  o|*>rate  at  a  speed  of  from  2 
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to  12min.  per  revolution,  depending  u\mi  the  filtering  quality 
of  the  material.    Six  minutes  is  a  good  average  speed. 

Field  of  Usefulness  of  Each  Kilter 

In  general  the  Kelly  may  be  said  to  be  suitable  for  the 
filtration  of  sludges  containing  from  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
suspended  solids  to  those  containing  the  highest  percentage 
of  solids  which  can  be  conveniently  pumped  to  and  drained 
from  the  filter,  wherein  it  may  or  may  not  be  required  to 
wash  the  cakes  free  from  solubles  with  water,  a  solvent  solu- 
tion or  a  chemical  reagent,  and  then  to  force  as  much  excess 
moisture  from  them  as  possible  by  the  use  of  compressed 
air  or  steam,  and  wherein  in  every  case  it  is  practical  to  build 
a  cake  of  greater  than  one-quarter  inch  thickness. 

The  Sweetland  filter  will  satisfactorily  handle  the  same 
problems  as  the  Kelly  and  in  addition  is  to  be  recommended 
for  the  clarification  of  frce-liltering  or  viscous  solutions  con- 
taining such  a  small  percentage  of  finely  suspended  col- 
loidal or  gummy  solids  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  a 
small  amount  of  kiesclguhr  or  some  other  filter  aid  to  the 
solution.  As  each  leaf  in  this  filter  discharges  into  a  common 
closed  manifold  pipe  it  finds  a  wide  application  in  those 
industries  where  the  cakes  must  be  washed  with  a  volatile 
solvent.  When  equipped  with  monel  metal  filter  cloth  this 
filter  is  used  for  filtration  of  caustic  liquors  directly  after  the 
eausticizing  reaction  has  been  completed,  and  also  for  the 
removal  of  fuller's  earth  from  vegetable  oils  after  bleaching. 

The  Continuous  Vacuum  Filter  is  to  be  recommended  for 
sludges  containing  over  10  per  cent  of  comparatively  free- 
filtering  solids  wherein  a  cake  of  greater  than  one-quarter 
inch  thickness  may  lie  built  with  vacuum  in  from  1  to  S 
min.  Thinner  cakes  can  be  handled,  but  in  most  cases  a 
thin  cake  indicates  that  the  sludge  builds  too  impervious  a 
cake  to  allow  efficieut  filtration  under  vacuum  or  that  the 
percentage  of  solids  in  the  sludge  is  too  low. 

The  cakes  may  be  washed  by  continuing  the  vacuum  as 
the  sectors  emerge  from  the  sludge  and  applying  water  to 
the  exposed  cake  surface  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  mist  by 
means  of  spray  nozzles.  The  cakes  may  then  lie  air-dried 
by  continuing  the  vacuum  after  the  sectors  have  passed 
through  the  washing  zone  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut 
off  the  vacuum  and  admit  compressed  air  for  the  discharge. 
As  the  time  of  washing  is  restricted  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
revolution,  cakes  containing  a  high  precentage  of  solubles 
cannot  be  completely  washed  in  one  cycle  and  must  be 
puddled  with  water  and  refiltered.  For  such  materials  it 
may  be  better  to  use  a  pressure  filter. 

This  filter  is  favored  to  two  classes  of  products:  slimy  or 
sticky  materials  which  tend  to  clog  up  the  filter  bags  rapidly, 
and  the  heavy  fast-settling  materials  which  arc  difficult 
to  keep  in  suspension.  In  the  first  case  the  inflation  stretches 
out  the  bags  each  revolution  and  keeps  them  soft  and  free- 
filtering,  while  in  the  latter  case  a  rapid  circulation  can  be 
maintained  by  feeding  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  filter  midway 
between  the  disks  and  overflowing  at  the  top. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  continuous  vacuum  filters  cannot 
cover  the  wide  field  that  pressure  filters  are  adapted  to  and 
are  to  be  recommended  for  only  certain  problems  it  is  quite 
safe  to  say  that  their  capacity  will  lie  lietween  the  limits  of 
from  300  to  700  lbs.  of  dry  solids  per  sq.  ft.  of  filter  area  per 
24-hr.  day.  Capacities  as  low  as  100  lbs.  and  as  high  as  2000 
lbs.  have  been  noted  but  these  are  unusual. 

Labor  Requirements 

kelly  and  sweetland  filters— When  the  filter  station 
has  been  properly  laid  out  for  convenient  operation  one  man 
can  take  care  of  from  three  to  six  filters.  It  takes  one  man 
from  6  min.  to  open  the  filter,  dump  the  cake,  and  close  it 
again  ready  for  the  next  cycle  when  handling  a  heavy  rel- 


atively dry  cake  which  will  fall  of  its  own  weight  when  the  bags 
are  inflated,  to  25  min.  for  those  viscous  cakes  which  must 
be  scraped  off  by  hand  or  otherwise  removed. 

In  the  case  of  Sweetland  sugar  refinery  filters  wherein 
the  thin  cakes  are  sluiced  off,  the  clothes  can  be  washed 
clean  in  from  0  to  12  min.  Automatic  devices  have  been 
developed  to  drive  the  sluicing  mechanism  and  when  these 
are  used  one  man  can  tend  to  as  many  as  eight  to  ten  filters. 

AMERICAN    CONTINUOUS    VACUUM    FILTERS— When  these 

filters  are  properly  installed  there  is  very  little  for  the  oper- 
ator to  do  after  starting  them  up  Bave  to  oil  the  bearings 
and  keep  an  occasional  eye  on  hi9  vacuum  and  pressure 
gages.    One  mnn  may  tend  to  from  one  to  ten  filters. 

Power  Consumption 

kelly  or  .sweetland  FILTERS—  The  items  of  aecessnry 
equipment  which  consume  jmwer  are  as  follows: 

1—  Main  feed  pump  or  montejus  supplying  the  filler— A  pump 
should  be  chosen,  preferably  a  single  stage  centrifugal,  capable 
of  delivering  the  average  volume  of  sludge  to  be  filtered  per 
minute  at  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

2 —  Wash  water  pump— 11  the  local  plant  supply  pressure  is 
uot  satisfactory.  A  pump  of  about  half  the  capacity  of  the  sludge 
pump  should  be  chosen.  It  should  be  able  to  deliver  this  capacity 
at  50  lbs.  pressure. 

3 —  A  ir  compressor— To  furnish  air  for  drying  the  cakes  and 
also  to  facilitate  draining  the  excess  sludge  and  wash  water.  The 
air  compressor  should  have  a  capacity  of  from  12  to  30  cu.  ft.  of 
free  air  per  square  foot  of  filter  area  during  the  filtering  period 
compressed  to  50  lbs.  pressure. 

-1    Steam— If  found  advisable  in  place  of  compressed  air. 

5—  Compressed  air  or  water — Where  power  devices  arc  used  for 
closing  the  filter  (requirements  very  small). 

6 —  When  Sweetland  filter  cakes  are  to  be  discharged  by  means  of 
the  sluicing  device  a  supply  of  3.5  gal.  of  hot  water  per  leaf  per 
mm.  will  be  required  at  75  lbs.  pressure  for  a  period  of  from  6  to 

AMERICAN  CONTINUOUS  VACUUM  FILTER — TllC  chief  itdllS 

for  the  Continuous  Vacuum  Filter  are: 

1 —  Main  dry  vacuum  bump — This  should  have  a  displacement 
of  from  0.6  to  1.25  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  sq.  ft.  of  filter  area  per 
min. 

2—  Compressed  air — To  inflate  the  bags  xs  they  approach  the 
scrapers.  The  air  compressor  should  have  a  capacity  of  approx- 
imately 0.08  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  per  sq.  ft.  of  filter  area 
compressed  to  2  lbs  pressure. 

3  Power  to  drive  filter— The  power  required  to  start  the  niter 
will  be  about  0.005  h.  p.  per  sq.  ft.  of  filter  area  but  once  it  is  in 
motion  the  power  consumption  will  drop  to  one-half  this  figure. 

4  Centrifugal  pump — In  cases  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
drop  below  the  filter  to  employ  a  barometric  leg  to  remove  the 
filtrate  from  the  vacuum  receiver  and  a  centrifugal  pump  must 
be  employed  for  this  pun»se,  there  will  be  an  additional  power 
consumption  but  it  can  be  stated  that  the  total  power  consump- 
tion for  all  of  the  above  items  should  not  exceed  0.00  h.  p.  per 
sq.  ft.  of  filter  area  when  starting  up  and  approximately  one- 
half  of  this  when  in  continuous  operation.  These  figures  arc 
based  on  a  speed  of  from  6  to  8  min.  per  revolution. 

Many  people  will  instal  an  expensive  high  duty  filter 
and  then  limit  its  capacity  and  usefulness  by  using  an  in- 
adequate pump  or  other  piece  of  accessory  equipment. 
This  procedure  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated. 

Filter  Cumi  Consumption 

The  saving  in  the  filter  cloth  costs  is  one  of  the  important 
items  affecting  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  leaf  type  filters. 
The  cloth  in  a  plate  and  frame  filter  serves  not  only  as  the 
filtering  medium  but  also  as  the  gasket  between  adjoining 
plates  and  frames.  The  cloths  in  a  leaf  type  filter  are  freed 
from  this  gasket  duty  and  therefore  show  a  much  longer 
life.  A  lighter  cloth  can  also  l«  used.  Savings  of  over  50 
per  cent  in  the  cloth  lulls  are  quite  common. 
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Oliver  Continuous  Filters 

By  H.  A.  Morrison 

Olitkh  CoxTTNioi.8  Filter  Co  .  33  West  42ko  Sr.,  Xkw  Vdi«,  M,  Y. 

Different  types  of  Oliver  Continuous  Filters  are  manufac- 
tured for  various  purposes: 

stand  a  rd — For  materials  that  do  not  attack  wood,  iron  or 
steel.  The  tank  is  usually  of  steel,  though  redwood,  pine  or 
cypress  may  be  substituted.  Iron  vacuum  pipe,  copper,  steel 
or  wood  screen  and  cotton  or  wool  filter  cloth  are  used. 

caustic — For  all  concentrations  of  caustic  solutions.  Cast 
iron  and  steel  are  employed  throughout,  but  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred  by  reason  of  lighter  weight.  Cotton  cloth  is  used  on 
very  weak  caustic  f2  per  cent  or  less),  but  woven  monel  metal 
cloth  is  entirely  satisfactory  and  remarkably  resistant  to  any 
strength  of  caustic,  and  is  in  general  use  in  the  stronger  solutions. 
Caustic  filters  arc  provided  with  wash  apparatus  and  are  arranged 
to  separate  the  filtrate  into  cither  two  or  three  fractious  as  de- 
sired. The  separation  is  made  entirely  automatic  without  un- 
duly complicating  the  unit. 

cast  iron— For  products  such  as  sodium  bicarbonate  and 
ammonium  nitrate,  which  attack  steel.  They  are  built  with 
oscillating  agitator  only  and  the  filter  tanks  may  be  jacketed 
for  steam  heating. 

acid  resisting — For  handling  acid  or  corrosive  solutions, 
built  to  secure  maximum  resistance  to  corrosion  compatible 
with  mechanical  strength.  The  tanks  arc  built  of  redwood,  lead, 
copper,  monel  or  rubber-lined  steel,  reinforced  with  lead  covered 
rods.  All  parts  of  drum  in  contact  with  sludge  arc  of  wood  and 
have  ends  enclosed  in  wood,  lead  or  monel.  Vacuum  pipes  arc 
of  lead,  copper,  monel  or  hard  rubber.  Screens  of  wood,  lead, 
copper,  bronze,  monel  or  rubber  coated  metal  support  the  filter 
medium,  which  may  be  cotton,  wool,  woven  monel,  spun  glass 
or  asbestos.  Copper,  phosphor  bronze,  silicon  bronze  or  monel 
wire  winding  w  used     Automatic  filter^  valves  are  of  bronze, 

such  as  an  nil  monel  type,  are  built  to  meet  unusual  conditions. 

Prixui-i.es  Involved 

The  underlying  principle  ujion  which  the  success  of  this 
filter  rests  is  that  of  forming  a  comparatively  thin  cake 
(averaging  0.5  in.),  followed  by  rapid  washing  and  drying; 
and  automatically  effecting  a  complete  dischnrge  of  this  cake 
with  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  filler  medium  after  each 
cycle.  Careful  regard  must  be  given  the  following  points, 
if  the  drum  filter  is  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  technical 
operations : 

1 —  Maximum  capacity  is  secured  by  building  a  cake  that  is 
just  sufficiently  thick  to  be  discharged  easily.  However,  dryness 
of  cake  or  thoroughness  of  wash  are  frequently  the  determining 
factors  as  to  speed. 

2 —  The  sludge  to  be  filtered  must  t>e  kept  homogeneous  by 
suitable  agitation  so  that  solids  will  not  settle. 

3 —  Pulp  level  must  be  maintained  constant  in  the  filter  tank. 

A — -lixcessive  cracking  of  cake  due  to  shrinkage  must  be  pre- 
vented by  even  distribution  of  wash  water,  or  by  use  of  canvas 
drag  or  flapper,  regulation  of  vacuum,  etc. 

5 — Vacuum  best  suited  to  material  being  handled  must  he 
maintained.  Frequently  lower  vacuum  is  maintained  on  the 
submerged  portion  of  the  dnim  than  is  carried  on  the  washing 
and  drying  portions  of  the  cycle,  or  vice  versa,  in  order  to  secure 
proper  ratio  between  thickness  of  cake  and  quantity  of  wash 
water  or  drying  time. 

8 — Uniform  conditions  of  concentration,  temperature,  and 
rate  of  flow  must  be  maintained  to  secure  maximum  efficiency. 

7 — Automatic  discharge  of  cake  by  means  of  low  pressure  air 
or  steam  or  both  will  perfectly  clean  the  filter  medium  each  time 
a  section  is  discharged.  If  patches  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
cloth,  capacity  will  decrease,  washing  efficiency  will  fall,  and  cake 
moistures  will  increase.  The  success  of  the  continuous  wire 
wound  drum  filter  has  hinged  largely  upon  this  feature. 

Uses 

Granular,  finely  divided  solids  suspended  in  cold  water  with 
cake-forming  solids  amounting  to  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  mixtures  constitute  ideal  feed  for  this  filter. 
Cornstarch  is  an  excellent  example,  and  finely  ground,  clean 
quarti  ore  is  another. 


The  filter  is  in  no  sense  restricted  to  ideal  conditions. 
Among  the  more  important  commercial  uses  may  be  mentioned 
ores  ami  ore  concentrates,  pulverised  coal,  foodstuffs 
including  beet  -URar,  cornstarch  and  glucose,  heavy  chemi- 
cals such  as  phosphoric  acid  and  caustic  soda,  wood  pulp  in 
paj)er  manufacture,  aniline  and  other  dyes  and  intermediates, 
notably  d-n:iphthol  and  H-acid,  edible  oils  such  as  cotton- 
seed and  coconut,  lubricating  and  fuel  oils,  explosives  includ- 
ing guncotton,  and  many  others.  Pineapple  and  other  fruit 
juices  are  being  clarified. 

No  one  can  decide  by  superficial  examination  whether  or 
not  a  given  filtration  can  lie  successfully  made  on  this  machine, 
unless  identical  material  Ls  already  being  satisfactorily  handled. 
Careful  and  comprehensive  testing  is  essential  with 
particular  attention  to  temperature,  proportion  of  suspended 
or  cake-forming  solids,  permeability  of  cake,  chemical  com- 
position of  solution,  specific  gravity  of  both  solids  and  liquid, 
and  extent  of  cake  cracking  while  drying  under  vacuum. 

The  use  of  two  filters  in  tandem  for  recover}'  of  caustic 
from  lime  mud  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  standard  practice. 
Double  filtration  takes  advantage  of  eountercurrent  wash- 
ing as  effecting  marked  economy  in  wash  water  volume, 
with  consequent  increased  concentration  in  the  resulting 
filtrate. 

Clarification  of  glucose  sirup  is  interesting  because  in 
this  case  a  very  slight  percentage  (about  0.35  per  cent)  of 
cooked  gluten  is  removed  from  18°  Be.  glucose  at  a  tem- 
perature only  slightly  below  the  boiling  point  (190°  F.). 
An  inert  material,  possessing  good  filtration  characteristics, 
is  automatically  added  to  the  glucose  as  it  enters  the  filter. 
This  increases  the  permeability  of  the  gluten  cake  enor- 
mously. Repulping  and  constant  return  of  all  but  1  per 
cent  of  the  cake  being  discharged,  maintains  the  pro|)er 
density  in  the  filter  tank  at  all  times  and  permits  high  capacity 
in  terms  of  filtrate.  Social  filters  having  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  cloth  constantly  submerged  have  been  developed 
for  glucose  filtration. 

Vegetable  carbons  are  gaining  ground  against  bone-black 
for  decolorizing  sugar  juices,  and  the  necessary  agitation 
and  contact  are  best  secured  on  a  series  of  continuous  filters. 
Countercurrent  methods  are  used  here  and  the  carlwn  travels 
through  the  system  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  taken  by 
the  juice.  This  results  in  enormous  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  cnrlxm  locked  up  in  process  and  greatly  reduces  floor  space 
required. 

Washing  of  wood  pulp  for  recovery  of  cook  liquor  has  only 
recently  been  perfected  on  a  working  scale.  This  applica- 
tion now  bids  fair  to  become  the  most  notable  improvement 
in  the  paper  industry  during  recent  years. 

It  is  frequently  contended  that  continuous  filters  sometimes 
fail  to  make  a  clean  filtrate.  Proper  choice  of  filter  medium, 
reduction  of  vacuum  during  the  early  stage  of  cake  building, 
and  careful  regulation  of  air  or  steam  pressure  while  dis- 
charging cake,  all  assist  toward  producing  clean  filtrates. 

Regulation  of  vacuum  on  different  portions  of  the  cycle 
provides  flexibility  and  ease  of  adjustment  to  suit  changing 
conditions.  Both  gypsum  in  acid  solutions  and  lime 
carbonate  in  caustic  solutions  build  cake  rapidly,  and  thick- 
ness of  cake  must  be  regulated  by  decreasing  vacuum  on  the 
cake-forming  portion  of  the  cycle  in  order  that  washing  and 
drying  may  proceed  under  the  high  vacuum  essential  to  best 
results. 

From  a  cake-forming  standpoint,  the  filtration  of  gluten 
presents  the  reverse  case  since  high  vacuum  on  the  submerged 
portion  of  the  cloth  makes  the  first  portion  of  cake  extremely 
compact,  thus  reducing  capacity. 

The  filtration  of  cold  saccharatc  of  lime  is  in  strong  con- 
trast also,  since  high  vacuum  (24  in.)  is  used  on  "pick  up" 
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or  cake-forming  period  in  order  to  fonn  cake  of  maximum 
thickness,  whereas  vacuum  is  reduced  on  portion  of  drum 
above  pulp  level  in  order  to  prevent  craeking  of  the  extremely 
delicate  cake  of  trisaceharate  of  lime  which  washes  rapidly 
under  low  vacuum. 

Advavtac.ks 

1  -Continuous  and  automatic  no  break  in  the  cycle  of 
formation,  washing,  drying,  and  discharge  of  cake. 

2 — All  stages  under  constant  observation. 

.'{ — Flexibility  of  adjustment  jx'ruiits  handling  products  of 
widely  divergent  nature  by  changes  in  (n)  cloth,  (h)  drum 
speed,  (c)  percentage  of  submergence,  (d)  regulation  of 
vacuum,  (c)  position  of  blow,  <f)  temperature  of  feed. 

4— Results  uniform  under  any  given  conditions. 

.7—  I-ess  wash  water  needed  to  sec  ure  high  purity  in  mate- 
rial being  washed. 

(5 — Personal  factor  largely  eliminated. 

7  -Economy  of  floor  space. 

S  -Power  input  is  small  jxt  unit  of  work  accomplished. 
!)— Saving  in  filter  cloth. 
1(>—  Reduction  in  lal>or. 

Limitations 

1 —  Will  not  remove  liquid  contained  or  absorbed  in>ide  the 
individual  particles  of  solids  Ixung  filtered.  Such  materials 
cannot  be  filtered  but  must  be  pressed  or  squeezed  to  remove 
the  contained  liquid. 

2—  Finely  divided  solids  of  colloidal  nature,  esjieeially  when 
contained  in  relatively  large  volumes  of  liquor,  must  l>e  thick- 
ened before  filtration. 

3 —  Cannot  handle  products  that  form  explosive  or  inflam- 
mable gases  under  vacuum. 

4—  Structurally  unsuitcd  to  handle  the  stronger  acids 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  hydrofluoric,  etc. 

5—  Cannot  operate  at  temperatures  above  200°  F. 

6 —  Unsuited  for  dewatering  products  that  form  an  extremely 
impervious  cake,  except  when  admixture  of  inert  filter  aids, 
such  as  silica,  sawdust,  fine  coal,  calcined  clay,  etc.,  is 
(lermksihle. 


The  Atkins- Shriver  Automatic  Filter 

Press 

By  H.  D.  Atkins 

T.  Siirivhh  &  Co  ,  Hamilton  St.,  Harrison.  N.  J. 

The  automatic  filter  press  is  a  modified  form  of  the  cir- 
cular center  few!  press.  The  automatic  feature  lies  in  the 
method  provided  for  removing  the  cake.  This  consists  of 
a  number  of  plows  corresponding  »<>  the  number  of  filtering 
chambers,  fastened  to  a  shaft  passing  through  the  center 
opening  in  the  plates.  This  shaft  is  carried  in  liearings  mounted 
near  the  outer  edge  of  hubs  which  are  fitted  into  bearings  in 
the  head  and  follower. 

The  center  oi>enings  in  the  plates  are  large  enough  to 
receive  the  plows  and  shaft  assembled  as  a  unit,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  ]x>rmit  the  cake  to  drop  through  the  same  open- 
ing by  gravity  as  it  is  removed  from  the  chambers  by  the  plows. 
The  hub  that  is  mounted  in  the  follower  has  an  opening 
through  its  renter  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  cake  from 
the  press. 

The  filtering  unit  is  arranged  to  swing  on  trunions  having 
lM-arings  in  the  leg  supports.  This  permits  swinging  the  unit 
to  horizontal  position  for  dreeing,  cleaning,  and  making  re- 
pairs, and  to  vertical  position  while  the  press  is  in  operation. 

The  press  is  fed  at  the  l>ottom  and  the  cake  is  delivered 
through  the  opening  in  the  hub  mounted  in  the  follower. 
These  openings  are  controlled  by  valves. 


Power  is  applied  through  appropriate  gear  trains  to  the 
plow  shaft  for  actuating  the  plows,  to  the  hubs  for  actuat- 
ing these  parts  as  a  function  of  thed  umping  o|>eration  and 
for  the  regulated  feed  of  the  plows  through  the  cake. 

i  Operation 

The  material  to  be  filtered  is  delivered  to  the  press  by  pump, 
monte-jus,  or  gravity,  until  a  full  cake  is  formed.  The  cake 
is  washed  or  blown  by  switching  the  connection  to  the  medium 
to  be  used  for  thus  purpose.  The  valve  controlling  the  de- 
livery of  the  cake  from  the  press  is  now  ojK-tied  and  power  is 
applied  to  the  hubs  and  plow  shaft. 


Atkihs-Shkivbs  Plats  and  Plow  A»«»ng«ws,nt 

Inasmuch  as  the  bearings  for  the  plow  shaft  are  located 
near  the  outer  circumference  of  the  hubs,  the  shaft  is  car- 
ried bodily  around  the  opening  in  the  plates  while  the  plows 
are  moved  in  an  expanding  spiral.  The  points  of  the  plow? 
move  gradually  into  the  chambers,  cutting  a  uniformlv 
thick  slice  from  the  cake  uutil  the  entire  ehamlier  is  cleared, 
except  for  a  thin  layer  that  is  left  on  the  cloths.  The  lead- 
ing faces  of  the  plows  direct  the  layers  of  cake  removed  to  the 
center  opening  tlirough  which  it  falls  out  of  the  press. 

During  the  pumping  operation  the  plows  travel  through 
an  arc  of  alxnit  100°  from  their  starting  position  within  the 
center  opening  until  they  are  returned  to  this  position. 

Ujkiii  completion  of  the  dumping  operation,  the  cycle  of 
filtering  and  dumping  is  repeated  without  opening  the 
plates  and  frames. 

If  the  thin  layer  of  cake  left  on  the  cloths  by  the  clearance 
given  the  plows  interferes  with  efficient  filtering,  this  resi- 
due may  be  cleared  off  by  water,  air  or  steam,  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  cloths  through  appropriately  arranged  connec- 
tions and  parts.  During  this  operation  the  plows  may 
lie  moved  into  the  chambers  while  the  cloths  are  held  away 
from  the  plates  by  the  pressure.  The  cake  thus  remove*; 
may  Ik?  directed  back  to  the  material  being  filtered. 

The  length  of  a  cycle  of  operations  depends  upon  whether 
the  material  iK'ing  handled  is  free  filtering,  but  this  time 
may  also  be  varied  in  the  original  design  of  the  press  by  vary- 
ing the  depth  of  cut  made  by  the  plows  and  by  regulating 
the  thickness  of  the  frames. 

Application 

The  design  and  operation  of  the  press  are  favorable  to  any 
free-filtering  material  that  may  be  handled  by  any  metal 
press.  On  account  of  the  first  cost  of  the  press  it  shoulti 
be  employed  in  large  units  handling  large  tonnage. 
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Ai.\  am  vi,v:> 

1 —  Automatic  iluinpititr  without  ni>cning  1lic  press,  thus 
avoiding  the  resultant  wear  and  tear  on  clothes. 

2—  I-abor  saving.  One  man  may  handle  a  number  of 
presses  lwcause  the  plates  do  not  have  to  be  handled  or  the 
press  closed  up  after  each  cycle. 

Thorough  washing  of  cake  on  account  of  short  Crave] 
of  wash  water  to  affect  the  whole  body  of  the  cake. 

4— Washing  filter  cloths  without  removing  them  from  the 
press. 

f-  5 -Adaptability  to  material-handling  arrangements  to 
carry  away  the  cake,  owing  to  the  restricted  sjnacc  within 
which  the  cake  is  delivered  from  the  press. 


Vallcz  Rotary  Filter 

By  H.  A.  Vallez 

205  Mui  . stain  St.,  Bay  Citr.  Michigan 

The  Vallcz  filter  is  made  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  divided 
horizontally  into  two  halves.  Insjw-ction  doors  arc  located 
on  one  side  of  the  upper  half,  and  on  the  top  are  placed  spray 
pipes  connected  with  water  and  compressed  air,  used  for 
removing  the  cakes  from  the  frame*.  The  sprays  are  so 
located  that  each  frame  revolves  between  two  of  them, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  frames  comes  in  contact  with 
their  action.  The  bottom  of  the  lower  half  contains  a  right 
and  left  hand  screw  conveyor  to  discharge  the  cakes  through 
a  door  situated  in  the  middle  and  at  the  bottom.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  press  is  provided  with  a  header  connecting  with 
it  at  four  places,  to  insure  a  perfect  distribution  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  filtered.  This  header  also  contains  the  neces- 
sary inlet  and  drainage  valves  and  the  steam  valve  used  in 
washing  cloths  in  the  filter.  A  drainage  valve  is  also  pro- 
vided at  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  Bhell.  The  proper 
Kears  and  driving  pulleys  to  revolve  the  filtering  element  and 
the  screw  conveyor  are  placed  at  one  end  of  the  shell,  and 
at  the  other  end  are  located  the  outlet  pipes  and  the 
valves  for  the  filtered  material,  wash  water,  etc. 

A  cake  indicator  Is  provided  in  the  middle  of  the  shell. 
This  indicator  consists  of  a  small  paddle  placed  between  two 
of  the  frames  and  resting  on  the  surface  of  one  of  them. 
As  the  cake  becomes  thicker  the  paddle  rises  from  the  frame 
and  moves  an  indicating  needle  mounted  on  a  dial  outside 
showing  the  thickness  of  the  cake  at  all  tiroes. 

The  filtering  element  is  composed  of  a  series  of  frames 
mounted  on  a  hollow  shaft  and  spaced  2.5.  3,  or  6  in.  apart, 
according  to  the  material  to  be  filtered.  These  frames  are 
held  together  by  the  coupling  at  each  end  of  the  shaft  and 
are  key-seated  on  the  same.  Four  spacing  bars  hold  the  frames 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  act  as  scrapers 
against  the  sides  of  the  shell.  Male  and  female  couplings 
connect  the  filtering  element  with  the  driving  shaft  and  out- 
let pipes. 

The  frames  arc  made  of  two  perforated  metal  plates, 
kept  apart  by  a  coarse  screen.  The  hubs  of  the  frames  are 
provided  with  the  proper  openings  to  connect  the  inside  of 
the  frames  with  the  hollow  shaft.  Filter  elotlis  of  any  ma- 
terial can  lie  used,  depending  upon  the  material  to  be  fil- 
tered. They  are  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  frame  with 
metallic  rings. 

The  shaft  upon  which  the  frames  are  mounted  is  made  of 
very  heavy  tubing  and  a  key  seat  runs  its  full  length.  I*rt)[ier 
openings  conduct  the  inside  of  the  shaft  to  the  frames. 

Operation 

During  the  operation  the  filtering  element  revolves 
about  1.5  times  a  minute.  The  thickness  of  the  cake 
formed  varies,  depending  upon  the  material  being  filtered, 


:ind  the  frames  arc  s|wid  on  the  shaft  accordingly.  The 
pressure  upm  which  the  filter  operates  also  varies  with  the 
material. 

The  washing  of  the  cakes  can  be  accomplished  by  admitting 
water  without  removing  the  excess  of  liquid  in  the  filter,  or  by 
removing  this  excess  with  compressed  air  before  the  water  is 
admitted. 

Alter  the  washing,  the  excess  water  is  blown  out  with 
compressed  air,  steam  or  compressed  air  is  passed  through 
the  cakes  to  dry  them,  and  the  cakes  are  loosened  from  the 
frames  with  water  or  compressed  air,  and  discharged  by  the 
screw  conveyor.  The  filter  is  then  closed  and  ready  for  an- 
other operation. 

The  filter  cloths  need  never  be  removed  from  the  frames 
until  worn  out.  To  wash  the  cloths  the  filter  is  filled  with 
water  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  shaft  and  the  washing 
chemical  is  added.  The  washing  solution  is  boiled  by  means 
of  the  steam  inlet  provided  for  this  pur|x>sc,  and  the  fil- 
tering element  is  revolved  so  that  the  cloths  arc  washed  as 
in  a  laundry  machine. 

To  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  filtering  element  when  the 
cloths  must  \tc  changed,  the  filters  arc  installed  under  a 
mono-rail  trolley  to  which  a  chain  fsdl  or  some  other  lift- 
ing device  is  attached.  The  upper  half  of  the  shell  is  removed 
and  the  couplings  at  the  ends  of  the  filtering  element  are 
disconnected.  The  filtering  element  can  then  be  removed 
and  a  new  clement  inserted  in  a  very  short  time.  In  a  large 
installation  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  one  or  two  extra 
filtering  elements  on  hand  to  avoid  placing  the  filter  out  of 
commission  while  the  worn-out  cloths  are  l>eing  replaced. 


London  Chemical  Society's  "Annual  Reports"  at  a 
Reduced  Rate 

The  Council  of  the  London  Chemical  Society  has  expressed 
pleasure  in  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Council  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  by  arranging  again  to  supply  copies  of  the 
"Annual  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry"  to  members 
of  our  Society  at  a  reduced  rate.  Any  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  1921  Annual  Reports 
by  sending  his  order,  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of  7  shillings 
(made  payable  to  S.  E.  Carr)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Chem- 
ical Society.  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  London.  W.  1,  Eng- 
land. The  7  shillings  covers  postage.  All  orders  must  be  in 
by  January  1,  1922,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  London  Chemical 
Society  to  know  the  number  of  copies  desired  in  advance  of 
publication.  Each  applicant  should  make  known  the  fact  that 
be  is  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Our  gratitude  is  due  the  London  Chemical  Society  for  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  thus  makes  possible  the  wider  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States  of  these  excellent  critical  reviews. 
They  fill  a  need  which  a  good  many  American  chemists  have 
felt. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the  Annual  Reports,  it  is  explained 
that  they  appear  in  the  form  or  a  book,  well  bound,  which  is 
divided  into  chapters  relating  to  different  branches  of  chemistry, 
each  of  which  is  written  by  a  chemist  of  high  standing.  Refer- 
ences to  original  papers  arc  given,  and  author  and  subject  indexes 
are  provided.  These  reviews,  since  they  furnish  continuous 
reading  and  since  they  arc  of  a  critical  nature,  serve  as  a  most 
interesting,  convenient  and  valuable  means  by  which  one  can 
refresh  his  memory  or  become  informed  as  to  the  more  important 
advances  in  chemistry'  during  the  period  covered. 


Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  with  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents  Association,  scheduled 
to  be  held  during  the  week  of  October  18,  was  cancelled,  on  ac- 
count of  the  probable  poor  attendance  and  lack  of  enthusiasm 
consequent  on  the  business  depression.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  such  a  joint  meeting  should  be  held  at  some  future  date, 
and  a  motion  to  that  effect  has  been  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry. 
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Emulsions  with  Finely  Divided  Solids 

By  T.  R.  Brisks 

CORNBLL  i  NIVEKHTV.  ITHACA.  Xn»  VoKK 

Pickering1  was  apparently  the-  first  to  recognize  dearly  that 
finely  divided  solids  are  capable  of  acting  as  emulsifying 
agents.    He  wrote  as  follows: 

Apparently,  a  precipitate  consisting  of  any  insoluble  sub- 
stance which  is  wetted  more  easily  by  water  than  by  oil,  if  in  a 
sufficiently  fine  state  of  suMivision,  will  equally  act  as  an  cmul- 
sifier  •••••  and  it  is  possible  under  the  microscope  to  see  the 
coating  of  solid  particles  which  envelop  the  oil  particles. 

Pickering  prepared  emulsions  of  a  petroleum  oil  in  water 
with  the  aid  of  so-called  basic  copper  sulfate  and  other 
precipitated  finely  divided  solid*.  He  showed  that  the 
drops  of  oil  were  kept  from  coalescing  by  being  coated  with 
a  pellicle  of  the  finely  divided  Bolid  material.  In  all  of 
his  emulsions,  however,  oil  formed  the  drops,  and  he  did  not 
complete  his  experiments  by  preparing  emulsions  in  which 
the  drops  consisted  of  water,  suspended  in  oil  as  the  outside 
phase. 

A  few  years  later  Newman,5  at  Bancroft's  suggestion, 
showed  that  water  may  be  emulsified  in  benzene  by  the  use 
of  magnesium  or  oalcium  oleate,  and  in  this  way  called  the 
attention  of  chemists  to  emulsions  of  the  water-in-oil 
type,  which,  though  long  recognized  by  pharmacists,  had 
more  or  less  escaped  consideration  by  others.  Thereupon 
the  work  of  Pickering  with  solid  emulsifiers  was  continued 
by  Sehlaepfer,'  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  emulsions  of  water 
in  kerosene  by  the  use  of  carbon  black  or  soot  as  the  emulsify- 
ing agent.  As  the  result  of  these  and  other  researches,  it 
is  now  generally  recognized  that  finely  divided  solids  may 
play  an  important  role  in  the  formation  and  existence  of 
many  well-known  emulsions,  such  as  ready-mixed  paints  and 
crude  petroleum.' 

It  is  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  emulsions  with  finely  divided  solids  are  essentially 
similar  to  those  in  which  an  apparently  soluble  cmulsifier  is 
used,  such  as  sodium  oleate  or  gum  arabic.  In  every  case, 
investigation  has  shown  that  the  apparently  soluble  emulsifier 
is  in  colloidal  suspension  in  the  outside  phase  of  the  emulsion 
and  therefore  constitutes  a  third  phase  in  the  system,  exactly 
as  a  solid  emulsifier  can  be  seen  to  constitute  a  third  phase 
in  such  systems.  Furthermore,  it  is  accepted  by  nearly 
everybody  that  the  globules  of  liquid  in  all  ordinary1  emulsions 
arc  invariably  coated  by  some  kind  of  film  or  pellicle*  which 
tends  to  prevent  coalescence,  and  that  this  film  or  pellicle  is 
present  whether  the  emulsifier  is  apparently  soluble  or 
consists  of  a  finely  divided  solid.  In  view  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  experimental  evidence,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the 
presence  of  a  film  of  emulsifying  agent  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  existence  of  all  ordinary  emulsions 

The  discussion  being  limited  for  the  moment  to  finely 
divided  solids  or  to  their  suspensions  as  emulsifying  agent*, 
one  may  ask  how  the  necessary  interfacial  films  arc  produced. 
Separation  and  concentration  of  finely  divided  solid,  such 

'  J.  Cktm.  Soc.,  11  (1907).  2O01. 

•  J.  I'kyi.  Cktm.,  It  (19141.  94. 

•J.  Cktm.  .foe..  Ill  (1918).  S22;  cf.  Moore.  /.  Am.  Cktm.  Soe.,  41 
(1919).  940. 

•  Pmdnett,  Cktm.  Utl  Emt.,  II  (1921).  189. 

»  Eicepting  powibly  M»o*n*ion.  of  liquid-.n  liquid  in  which  elevtricml 
peptization  is  brought  »bout  by  the  adwnplkm  of  ions.  Ellis.  Z.  f/ivi 
Cktm  .  SO  (1912).  697;  .-owis,  Ibid..  It  (1914),  91.  179. 

•  Hrijiii*.  J.  PAv.  Cktm  .  It  (19IS).  210. 
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as  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  at  the  interface  l>ctweeii  benzene 
and  water,  for  instance,  can  scarcely  be  due  to  a  lowering  of 
the  interfacial  tension,  for  hydrous  iron  oxide  docs  not  affect 
the  surface  tension  of  water.  For  all  those  cases,  therefore 
in  which  the  interfacial  solid  is  known  not  to  affect  the 
interfacial  tea«ion,  it  seems  necessary  to  postulate  that  the 
.solid  is  wetted  to  some  extent  by  l)oth  liquids  comprising 
the  emulsion.1  This  must  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  solid 
emulsifiers  studied  by  Pickering,  and  possibly  also  in  the 
case  of  saponin  and  gum  arabic  which  have  relatively  little 
effect  on  the  surface  tension  of  water. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is  in  regard  to  the  type  of 
emulsion  -  oil-in-water  or  water-in-oil — that  may  be  formed 
through  the  agency  of  an  interfacial,  finely  divided  solid. 
It  is  genendly  agreed  that  the  liquid  which  wets  the  solid 
emulsifier  the  more  strongly  under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment,  tends  to  become  the  outeide  phase,  the  less 
strongly  wetting  liquid  being  broken  up  into  drops.  Just 
why  this  is  so  is  difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily  for  the 
moment. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  paragraph  that  a  finely 
divided  solid  can  serve  as  an  emulsifying  agent  only  if  it 
possesses  the  power  to  separate  out  or  concentrate  at  the  inter- 
face between  the  two  liquids.  At  the  same  time  it  must  l>e 
capable  of  forming  a  film  which  is  sufficiently  continuous 
and  elastic;  to  do  this  the  solid  particles  apparently  should 
be  extremely  minute,  as  Pickering  has  stated  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  previously.  Hence  it  follows  that  influence*  opposing 
separation  of  the  solid  at  the  interface  or  increasing  the  size 
of  the  individual  particles  which  do  pass  into  the  interface, 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  stable  emulsion. 

The  process  of  interfacial  concentration  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  process  of  distribution  of  finely  divided  solid  be- 
tween the  interface  and  one  at  least  of  the  component  liquids. 
Anything  therefore  which  carries  the  solid  particles  into  one 
liquid  must  tend  to  remove  them  from  the  interface.  Hence 
a  peptizing  agent  tending  to  carry  the  solid  into  suspension 
in  one  of  the  liquids  will  make  the  solid  less  interfacial,  other 
things  being  equal,  and  will  oppose  the  formation  of  an  emul- 
sion. For  instance,  Rcindcrs'  found  that  gold  separated 
out  as  a  semi-metallic,  interfacial  film,  blue  by  transmitted 
and  gold  by  reflected  light,  when  a  gold  hydrosol  was  shaken 
with  isobutyl  alcohol.  On  adding  to  the  gold  hydrosol  gum 
arabic  as  peptizing  colloid,  however,  metallic  gold  no  longer 
passed  into  the  interface  with  isobutyl  alcohol.  Further 
evidence  bearing  directly  on  emulsions  will  be  offered  in 
experiments  shortly  to  be  described. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  solid  is  already  in  suspension  in  one 
of  the  liquid  emulsion  components  and  is  prevented  from  being 
sufficiently  interfacial  because  of  strong  peptization,  it  ought 
to  be  possible,  by  adding  a  flocculating  agent,  to  counteract 
the  peptizing  influence  and  to  force  the  solid  into  the  interface. 
There  should  result  accordingly  an  increase  in  the  emulsifying 
action  of  the  solid  material.  This  is  often  the  case  in  practice 
as  the  experiments  to  lie  described  indicate.  If,  however, 
a  very  powerful  flocculating  agent  is  used,  the  finely  divided 
solid  may  be  caused  to  agglomerate  into  large  masses  or 
flocks,  so  rendering  the  formation  of  a  suitable  emulsion 
film  impossible.  It  thus  follows  that  if  an  aqueous  suspension 
of  a  solid  is  used  to  emulsify  oil  in  water,  a  substance  having 

'  Hofm.nn.  Z.  fkyi.  Cktm.,  M  (1913),  385;  R finders.  Z. 
It  (1913).  235;  Bancroft.  J.  rky>.  Cktm  .  It  (1915).  280.  513. 
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a  weak  flocculating  effect  on  the  suspension  may  be  expected 
to  help  in  the  emulsifying  process,  while  a  powerful  flocculat- 
ing agent  will  be  harmful.  Experiment  has  confirmed  this 
expectation. 

Emulsions  with  Hydrous  Ferric  Oxide 

A  suspension  of  hydrous  ferric  oxide  was  prepared  by 
adding  crystalline  ferric  chloride  to  boiling  water  and  sub- 
mitting the  suspension  to  partial  purification  by  dialysis 
in  collodion  sacs.  The  suspension  contained  approximately 
10  g.  of  oxide  per  liter.  Forty  cc.  of  this  nearly  clear  sus- 
pension were  shaken  in  a  bottle  with  10  cc.  of  benzene,  but 
no  emulsion  was  produced,  the  benzene  and  water  separating 
into  two  continuous  layers  shortly  after  Rhaking  ceased. 

When,  however,  1  g.  of  sodium  chloride  (free  from  sulfates) 
was  added  to  the  oxide  suspension  and  the  latter  was  shaken 
anew  with  benzene,  a  coarse,  unstable  emulsion  of  benzene 
in  water  was  produced.  As  the  concentration  of  salt  was 
increased  in  the  oxide  suspension,  the  stability  and  the  degree 
of  dispersion  of  the  emulsified  benzene  were  greatly  enhanced, 
fairly  permanent  emulsions  being  ultimately  obtained.  In 
time  the  emulsified  benzene  floated  to  the  top  of  the  water 
layer  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  yellow  cream  and  carried 
with  it  a  large  proportion  of  the  oxide  originally  suspended 
in  the  aqueous  phase.  To  make  certain  that  the  sodium 
chloride  itself  contained  no  emulsifying  impurity,  a  blank 
experiment  was  carried  out  by  shaking  benzene  with  solutions 
of  the  salt;  but  no  trace  of  emulsion-building  was  observed 
in  any  case.  When  kerosene  was  substituted  for  benzene, 
similar  results  were  obtained. 

These  experiments  indicate  that  sodium  chloride,  a  weak 
flocculating  agent,  drives  ferric  oxide  out  of  suspension  in 
water  or  at  least  destabilizes  the  suspension,  and  forces  the 
oxide  into  the  interface.  By  doing  so,  it  causes  the  oxide  to 
act  as  an  emulsifying  agent.  That  weak  flocculation  does 
actually  occur  is  evident  by  inspection,  for  the  suspension 
becomes  noticeably  more  turbid  on  the  addition  of  salt 
and  settles  out  after  a  considerable  interval  of  time. 

Barium  chloride,  also  a  weak  flocculating  agent  toward  the 
suspension  of  ferric  oxide,  acted  quite  as  sodium  chloride  did 
in  bringing  about  em  unification.  But  when  sodium  sulfate, 
a  powerful  flocculating  agent,  was  added,  no  emulsions  were 
prcKjuceu,  uie  lernc  oxide  oemg  pre<:ipiiateu  in  nochs  wmcn 
were  too  coarse  in  size  to  form  a  suitable  emulsifying  film. 
Emulsions  with  Arsenious  Sulfide 

Six  grains  of  arsenious  oxide  were  dissolved  in  water  and 
the  solution  was  treated  with  washed  hydrogen  sulfide.  The 
filtered  suspension  of  the  trisulfide  was  purified  partly  by 
dialysis  and  was  diluted  to  600  cc.  Forty  cc.  of  the  yellow 
suspension  were  shaken  with  10  cc.  of  benzene,  and,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  iron  oxide  suspension,  no  benzene  was 
emulsified.  On  adding  sodium  chloride,  however,  emulsions 
of  benzene  in  the  aqueous  phase  were  obtained  on  shaking, 
exactly  as  in  the  previous  work.  Experiment  showed  that 
0.16  g.  of  sodium  chloride  added  to  40  cc.  of  the  sulfide 
suspension  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  complete  emulsification 
of  10  cc.  of  benzene.  This  quantity  of  salt  was  observed 
slightly  to  coagulate  40  cc.  of  the  suspension  after  an  hour. 
It  was  apparent,  too,  that  the  sulfide  became,  strongly  inter- 
facial  aa  salt  was  introduced  and  emulsions  were  obtained, 
for  the  drops  of  benzene  could  be  seen  to  carry  a  yellow  film, 
and  much  of  the  sulfide  was  floated  up. 

When  large  amounts  of  salt  were  used  the  emulsions  became 
less  complete  and  coarser,  although  the  sulfide  became  in- 
creasingly interfaciaJ.  Evidently  flocculation  had  gone 
too  far,  and  the  solid  was  no  longer  able  to  form  about  the 
benzene  a  suitably  fine-grained  film.  For  the  same  reason 
barium  chloride,  a  strong  flocculating  agent  analogous  to 
sodium  sulfate  with  ferric  oxide,  produced  far  less  stable 


and  effective  emulsions  than  sodium  chloride  did,  when  added 
to  benzene  and  sulfide  suspension.  It  is  evident  that  the 
experiment*  with  arsenious  sulfide  are  quite  in  line  with  the 
experiments  with  ferric  oxide,  and  that  the  two  sets  of  ex- 
periments afford  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  theory. 
Antagonistic  Solid  Emulsifiers 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  former  paragraph  that  the 
two  types  of  oil-and-water  emulsions  have  now  been  prepared, 
not  only  with  so-called  soluble  emulsifiers,  but  also  with 
finely  divided  solids.  Among  the  emulsifiers  of  the  first  class, 
sodium  oleate  produces  emulsions  of  oil  in  water,  while 
calcium  oleate  produces  emulsions  of  water  in  oil  (benzene). 
Clowes  has  shown1  that  if  sodium  oleate  and  calcium  oleate 
are  present  in  approximately  equivalent  quantities  in  a  mix- 
ture of  water  and  benzene,  no  emulsion  at  all  is  produced 
on  shaking.  That  is,  sodium  oleate  and  calcium  oleate  are 
mutually  antagonistic  emulsifying  agents,  and  when  they 
are  both  present  in  the  right  proportions  each  neutralizes 
the  emulsifying  action  of  the  other.  Since  among  solid 
emulsifiers  carbon  black  is  known  to  emulsify  water  in  oil 
while  finely  divided  silica  emulsifies  oil  in  water,  one  should 
expect  to  find  a  similar  antagonistic  action  between  these 
two  solids  when  they  arc  used  together.  This  was  shown  to  be 
true  in  the  following  manner: 

To  15  cc.  of  kerosene  was  added  0  8  g.  of  carbon  black, 
which  formed  a  black  and  fairly  stable  suspension  in  the  oil. 
To  this  suspension  in  a  bottle  25  cc.  of  water  were  introduced 
slowly  and  with  shaking.  In  this  way  an  emulsion  of  water 
in  oil  was  formed,  which  mixed  freely  with  fresh  oil  but  did 
not  do  so  with  water.  Finely  pulverized  silica  which 
had  been  passed  through  a  350-mesh  sieve  was  added  to  a 
second  bottle  containing  the  above-mentioned  quantities  of 
kerosene  and  carbon  black,  and  water  was  introduced  as 
before.  It  was  found  that  the  silica  exerted  a  marked 
antagonistic  effect  on  the  carbon  black,  and  rendered  it 
much  more  difficult  to  emulsify  the  water.  When  the  amount 
of  silica  exceeded  0  1  g.  it  was  found  impossible  to  emulsify 
any  water  at  all,  the  mixture  in  the  bottle  separating  after 
shaking  into  two  sharply  defined  layers,  an  upper  one  of 
kerosene  and  carbon  black  and  a  lower  one  of  water  con- 
taining some  silica  in  suspension.  Likewise  no  emulsion 
was  formed  when  equal  parts  of  silica  and  carbon  black 
were  mixed. 

On  adding  15  cc.  of  kerosene  to  25  cc.  of  water  containing 
only  pulverized  silica,  the  oil  was  completely  emulsified 
on  shaking.  Water  was  now  the  outside  phase,  for  the  emul- 
sion mixed  freely  with  water  but  not  with  oil.  A  small 
amount  of  carbon  black  added  to  the  silica,  however,  sufficed 
to  keep  the  oil  from  being  emulsified,  though  unfortunately 
the  quantity  needed  completely  to  prevent  emulsification 
was  not  determined.  A  similar  experiment  was,  however, 
carried  out  with  kerosene,  water,  silica,  and  powdered  mercuric 
iodide,  the  latter  like  carbon  black  being  readily  wetted  by 
oil  and  tending  to  emulsify  water  in  oil.  It  was  found  that 
approximately  one  part  of  mercuric  iodide  in  20  parts  of 
silica  was  enough  to  prevent  the  latter  from  emulsifying 
25  cc.  of  kerosene  in  25  cc.  of  water. 

Summary 

1—  Emulsions  with  finely  divided  solids  are  similar  to 
emulsions  in  which  so-called  soluble  emulsifiers  are  used. 

2 —  The  general  theory  of  solid  emulsifiers  has  been  re- 
viewed and  amplified. 

3 —  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  finely  divided  solids 
form  a  suitable  film  at  the  interface  between  the  two  liquids 
which  are  to  be  emulsified. 

4—  If  the  finely  divided  solid  forms  a  stable  suspension  in 
one  of  the  liquids,  it.  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  weak  floccu- 
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lating  agent  before  a  satisfactory  emulsion  can  be  produced; 
but  a  powerful  flocculating  agent  will  usually  prevent  emulsi- 
fication. 

5 — Certain  finely  divided  solids,  such  as  carbon  black 
and  silica,  arc  mutually  antagonistic  so  far  as  the  formation 
of  emulsions  is  concerned,  and  in  this  respect  are  analogous 
to  sodium  and  ralcium  oleates. 


Emulsifying  Agents  in  Oil-Field 
Emulsions 

By  J.  L.  Sberrick 

Mbi.lom  iNvmrTt  or  lNotr»T»tAi  Rn.it arch,  Pittshoroii.  Pa. 

Since  publishing  the  results  of  a  research  on  oil-field 
emulsions'  carried  on  in  the  winter  of  IDlSto  1919,  the  writer 
has  received  many  inquiries  from  widespread  sources. 
Although  the  subject  matter  of  the  present  contribution 
represents  no  additional  laboratory  research,  certain  points 
therein  have  been  developed  in  discission  with  associates 
and  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  they  will  encourage  further 
discussion. 

Before  considering  the  question  as  to  the  substance  in 
crude  oil  which  serves  as  the  emulsifying  agent,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  review  briefly  the  general  conditions  for  emul- 
sion formation. 

Emulstfttno  Agents 

The  necessity  for  the  presence  of  some  third  component 
to  serve  as  an  emulsifying  ageut  has  been  recognized  by 
almost  all  workers  in  emulsions.  The  substances,  which 
function  as  emulsifier*,  by  collecting  at  the  interface  of  the 
two  liquids  to  form  protective  films  for  the  dispersed  phase 
are,  however,  quite  varied  in  their  nature. 

The  most  common  emulsifying  agents  are  the  emulsoid 
colloids  like  soap,  gelatin,  gums,  starches,  beeswax,  etc. 
It  seems  certain  also  that  snsf>ensoid  colloids  may  so  serve, 
although  they  are  not  generally  used.  Pickering,'  however, 
has  gone  a  step  beyond  this  and  used  finely  divided  solids  for 
such  a  purpose.  It  has  been  claimed  that  ions  adsorbed 
on  the  surface  of  liquid  particles  may  serve  as  emulsifiers, 
and  Ellis  has  prepared  an  emulsion  which  owes  its  stability 
to  ion  adsorption.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  for  the  for- 
mation of  emulsions  of  relatively  high  concentration  of  dis- 
persed phase,  say  50  per  cent  or  more,  the  presence  of  an 
emulsifier  which  will  form  a  relatively  tough  and  elastic  film 
by  collecting  at  the  interface  is  necessary. 

Ttpks  of  Emulsions 

Emulsions  may  be  classified  according  to  the  position  of 
the  several  phases.  Thus  we  have  oil-in-water  emulsions, 
in  which  the  oil  is  dispersed  as  small  particles  in  a  con- 
tinuous water  phase,  and  water-in-oil  emulsions,  in  which 
the  water  is  dispersed  as  small  particles  in  a  continuous 
oil  phase. 

The  type  of  emulsion  formed  by  any  given  oil  with  water 
depends  primarily  upon  the  nature  of  the  emulsifying  sub- 
stance. Bancroft  has  explained  this  from  the  standpoint 
of  surface  tension.  In  a  general  way,  however,  the  following 
applies:  An  oil-in-water  emulsion  is  formed  by  the  use  of  a 
water-soluble  colloid  as  emulsifier;  a  water-in-oil  emulsion 
is  formed  by  tho  use  of  an  oil-soluble  colloid.  With  finely 
divided  solid  material,  the  liquid  which  more  easily  wets  the 
solid  material  will  be  the  continuous  phase. 

Oil-Field  Emulsions 

Oil-field  emulsions  belong  to  the  water-in-oil  type  and  as 
such  must  be  formed  by  an  oil-soluble  colloid  or  a  solid  ma- 
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terial  more  easily  wetted  by  oil  acting  as  emulsifier.  The 
character  of  this  emulsifier  may  most  easily  be  shown  by  the 
actions  of  the  emulsions  under  certain  conditions  of  test. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  author  that  the  water  particles 
are  negatively  charged  electrically,  and  indeed  both  alter- 
nating and  direct  current  electrical  treatment  have  been  used 
to  discharge  these  emulsions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
found  that  a  static  charge  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  the 
water. 

The  water  particles  may  be  made  to  coalesce  and  pre- 
cipitate by  the  addition  of  certain  electrolytes,  such  as  acids 
and  iron  salts.  Such  an  effect  may  be  due  to  the  preferential 
adsorption  of  certain  ions,  but  it  is  rather  hard  to  believe 
that  these  emulsions,  ranging  from  10  to  00  per  cent  in  eon- 
tent  of  dispersed  water  phase,  owe  their  stability  to  ion  ad- 
sorption alone.  Even  though  Ellis  has  prepared  emulsions 
stabilized  by  ion  adsorption,  these  were  extremely  dilute 
emulsions  and  were  of  the  oil-in-water  type. 

Certain  water-soluble  colloids,  such  as  sodium  oleate  and 
the  sodium  salts  of  certain  sulfonic  acids  render  these  emul- 
sions unstable  and  precipitate  the  water  if  added  in  proper 
proportion.  This  is  indeed  what  one  might  expect  if  the 
original  emulsifying  agent  were  an  oil-soluble  colloid  as  the 
action  of  two  such  colloids  must  be  antagonistic,  the  one 
tending  to  fonn  a  water-in-oil  and  the  other  tending  to  fonn 
an  oil-in-water  emulsion.  The  precipitating  colloid  must, 
however,  be  added  in  exactly  sufficient  quantity  to  neutral- 
ize the  effect  of  the  original  emulsifying  colloid.  If  too  large 
an  excess  is  added  it  may  bring  about  simply  a  phase  reversal, 
changing  the  emulsion  from  the  water-in-oil  type  to  the  oil- 
in-water  type. 

The  action  of  certain  organic  solvents  upon  these  emulsions 
probably  throws  more  light  on  the  nature  of  the  emul- 
sifying agent  present  than  any  of  the  other  reactions.  A 
standard  method  among  oil  men  for  determining  the  per- 
centage of  water  in  an  emulsion  consists  in  adding  light  gaso- 
lene to  the  emulsion  and  centrifuging  the  mixture  when  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  sample  can  be  read  off  from  the  grad- 
uated centrifuge  glass.  It  has  been  found  that  ether  serves 
even  letter  than  gasoline  for  this  test. 

The  effect  of  these  organic  solvents  in  breaking  the  emul- 
sions was  thought  to  bo  due  to  the  fact  that  the  solvent  mix- 
ing with  the  oil  phase  increased  the  difference  in  density 
of  the  two  phases  to  such  an  extent  that  the  emulsifier  was 
no  longer  powerful  enough  to  hold  the  emulsion.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  a  mixture  of  ether  and  carbon  bisulfide 
of  the  same  density  as  the  emulsion  served  to  break  the  emul- 
sion more  easily  even  than  the  light  liquid  ether. 

The  EMCLsirYiNO  Aof.nt 
Tho  substances,  other  than  water  and  oil,  present  is  those 
emulsions  are  the  following: 

Electrolyte*  In  solution  In  the  water  pha§e. 
Hydrated  earthy  material. 

Heavy  hydrocarbon!,  such  As  asphalt,  anphalteae*.  etc  .  probably 
present  In  colloidal  solution  in  the  oil. 

The  ions  of  the  electrolytes  present  in  the  water  phase 
probably  affect  both  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  elec- 
tric charge  on  the  water  particles  but,  as  previously  stated, 
it  is  rather  hard  to  see  how  they  could  stabilize  such  concen- 
trated emulsions.  Above  all,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  ions 
could  stabilize  a  water-in-oil  emulsion,  even  granting  that 
they  might  be  effective  for  an  emulsion  of  the  opposite  type. 

We  would  expect  hydrated  earthy  matter  to  be  wetted 
more  easily  by  water  than  by  oil  and,  if  a  colloid,  to  be 
water-soluble.  We  seem  to  recall,  however,  having  read  that 
precipitated  hydrous  ferric  oxide  would  occlude  or  adsorb 
small  amounts  of  oil  or  grease  contained  in  the  solution  from 
which  it  was  precipitated. 
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There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  asphalt-like  bodies  are  present  in  crude  oil  as  oil-soluble 
colloids.  However,  if  such  were  effective  as  cmulsifiers, 
it  would  seem  that  all  of  the  asphalt  base  oils  should  emulsify 
very  easily,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

It  seems  entirely  probable,  then,  that  the  hydrated  earthy 
material,  adsorbing  the  heavy  asphalt-like  bodies  of  the  crude 
oil  in  a  manner  similar  to  hydrous  ferric  oxide,  becomes  an 
oil-soluble  colloid,  and  as  such  forms  tough  elastic  membranes 
about  the  drops  of  water.  Richardson1  has  found  such 
an  oil-soluble  colloid  in  Trinidad  asphalt  and  has  even  re- 
produced such  a  colloid  by  mixing  a  water  solut  ion  of  colloidal 
clay  with  asphalts  and  asphalt  oils  and  driving  of!  most  of 
the  water  with  heat.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  process 
took  place  during  the  formation  of  the  crude  petroleums, 
leaving  them  charged  with  such  an  oil-soluble  colloid  which 
later  served  as  an  emuLsificr  when  the  crude  came  in  contact 
with  water  under  conditions  favorable  for  emulsion  forma- 
tion. Since  the  earthy  material  is  an  oil-soluble  colloid  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  carries  adsorbed  asphalt,  when  such 
asphalt  is  removed  by  organic  solvents,  the  earthy  matter 
is  no  longer  oil-soluble  and  cannot  therefore  protect  a  water- 
in-oil  emulsion. 

In  June  1918  the  writer  went  from  Houston  up  into  north- 
ern Texas  to  investigate  some  "bottom  settlings"  which  re- 
sisted an  electrical  treatment  that  was  at  the  time  very  suc- 
cessful in  breaking  oil-field  emulsions.  This  material  which 
represented  sedimentary  accumulations  from  pipe  line  stor- 
age tanks  was  stiff  and  very  sticky.  It  would  not  respond 
to  electric  treatment  except  when  it  was  diluted  with  more 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  good  crude  oil.  Evidently  the 
crude  oil  phase  was  much  more  firmly  held  in  this  emulsion 
than  in  those  occurring  in  the  oil  fields  but  even  it  responded 
to  organic  solvents.  This  "B.  S."  contained  about  .50  or  60 
per  cent  water,  but  was  much  stiffer  than  the  regular  oil- 
field emulsions  containing  a  like  percentage  of  water.  It  would 
readily  serve  to  emulsify  a  clean  crude  oil  with  water  and 
seemed  to  represent  exactly  such  an  emulsifier  as  we  have 
assumed  to  be  responsible  for  the  formation  of  emulsions  in 
the  oil  fields. 

Common  Characteristics  of  Crude 
Petroleum  Emulsions 

By  E.  E.  Ayres,  Jr. 
Ssamvu  Spicialtt  Co.,  Phil*pbi.pbia.  Pa. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  "resolution  of  emulsions?"  The 
man  in  the  field  who  is  responsible  for  production  of  crude 
petroleum  considers  his  emulsion  resolved  when  the  water 
globules  have  settled,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  oil  homogeneous. 
The  research  chemist  is  often  content  with  a  proper  degree 
of  coalescence,  for  with  the  globules  large  enough,  subsidence 
may  be  taken  for  granted. 

Subsidence  and  coalescence  should  be  regarded  as  of  equal 
importance,  for  subsidence  unaided  may  be  too  slow,  and 
must  leave  an  incomplete  resolution  in  any  case,  while  a 
coalescence  technique  which  would  leave  the  settling  of  the 
water  beyond  doubt  might  be  too  costly.  Except  with  the 
least  stable  of  emulsions,  centrifugal  engineers  have  found 
it  profitable  (usually  by  a  correct  use  of  heat)  to  increase  the 
average  size  of  the  water  globules  before  attempting  centrif- 
ugal subsidence.  The  pcoplo  who  have  been  interested  in 
commercializing  the  use  of  reagents  and  electricity  for  crude 
petroleum  emulsions  have  found  it  necessary  to  facilitate 
(usually  by  an  efficient  gravity  system)  the  settling  that 
must,  of  course,  follow  coalescence  to  yield  a  practical  resolu- 
tion. 
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Gravity  and  Centrifugal  Subsidence 
Really  efficient  gravity  systems  are  rare.  Throughout 
the  Middle  West  there  are  expensive  continuous-flow  basins 
that  violate  the  first  principles  of  subsidence.  Gravity  costs 
nothing  except  time,  and  it  is  therefore  used  injudiciously 
for  easily  accomplished  subsidence,  and  is  discarded  as  use- 
less when  the  elapsed  time  seems  too  great.  A  few  years 
ago  centrifugal  forco  was  squandered  in  like  manner.  But 
centrifugal  force  is  expensive,  and  centrifugal  engineers  were 
compelled  to  look  for  the  fundamental  principles  which 
must  be  obeyed.  The  modern  centrifuge  probably  secures 
as  efficient  subsidence  as  the  mechanical  limitations  of  the 
machine  permit. 

Factors  Involved  in  Subsidence 

Centrifugal  and  gravity  subsidence  are  dependent,  of 
course,  upon  differences  in  specific  gravities.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  our  first  question  should  be  "Is  the  absolute 
density  of  the  suspended  particle  great  enough  for  separation?" 
The  answer  is  "yes"  in  every  case.  If  we  were  to  find  a  case 
in  which  the  gravity  of  crude  petroleum  were  exactly  the 
same  as  the  gravity  of  the  suspended  water,  the  equality 
could  not  exist  at  all  temperatures  because  of  differences  in 
coefficients  of  expansion.  An  inspection  of  the  form  of 
Stokes'  law  which  controls  the  motion  of  such  particles  will 
show  the  relative  unimportance  of  absolute  density.  The 
centrifugal  engineer  considers  two  points:  If  the  particle  is 
too  small,  subsidence  is  impossible;  if  the  viscosity  of  the 
continuous  phase  is  too  high,  subsidence  may  be  too  slow. 

In  the  case  of  crude  petroleum  emulsions  the  particles  are 
never  too  small  for  subsidence.  Viscosity  varies  widely, 
but  not  so  widely  as  might  be  supposed.  The  extremely 
viscous  emulsions  so  often  encountered  may  comprise  a 
continuous  phase  of  low-viscosity  oil,  in  which  case  subsi- 
dence will  take  place  as  readily  as  though  the  emulsion  itself 
had  a  low  viscosity.  In  other  words,  we  may  disregard  the 
viscosity  of  the  emulsion,  and  inquire  only  into  the  viscosity 
of  the  oil  of  the  emulsion. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  gravity  and  centrifugal  force 
will  do  to  a  crude  petroleum  emulsion  let  us  consider  a  body 
of  oil  containing  15  per  cent  of  water  dispersed  as  small 
globules.  If  this  oil  is  permitted  to  stand  a  sufficient  time 
the  emulsion  will  reach  a  state  of  equilibrium.  The  time 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  globules,  the  viscosity 
of  the  oil,  and,  in  lesser  degree,  the  difference  between  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  oil  and  the  water. 

At  equilibrium,  all  of  the  globules  of  water,  except  a  small 
percentage  of  the  smallest,  have  settled  to  the  bottom.  The 
supernatant  oil  will  therefore  be  reasonably  free  from  water. 
Let  us  assume  that  one  third  of  the  settled  globules  are  large 
enough  to  coalesce  when  brought  into  contact  by  subsidence. 
The  coalesce  d  globules  will  form  a  water  layer  at  the  bottom 
of  the  container.  The  other  two  thirds  of  the  globules  arc 
too  small  for  gravity  coalescence,  and  remain  as  globules 
closely  packed  together  in  viscous  formation.  It  is  of  interest 
that  the  highest  centrifugal  force  will  cause  no  greater  degree 
of  coalescence  than  gravity.  The  above  example,  if  correct 
for  a  specific  case  of  gravity  separation,  will  apply  with  equal 
correctness  to  centrifugal  separation.  Furthermore;  the 
small  globules  in  the  settled  emulsion  are  packed  into  as 
small  a  space  by  gravity  as  they  can  be  packed  by  the  highest 
centrifugal  force. 

This  indicates  that  the  globules  may  be  brought  into  con- 
tact by  subsidence  with  relative  ease.  There  are  many 
emulsions  that  cannot  be  concentrated  by  gravity  to  contain 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  dispersed  phase.  The  concentrated 
crude  petroleum  emulsions  contain  rarely  more  than  55  per 
cent  water,  which  would  indicate  that  the  globules  are  of 
rather  uniform  size.    Other  much  more  stable  emulsions 
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can  be  concentrated  by  centrifugal  subsidence  to  contain  as 
high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  dispersed  phase. 

Emulsions  containing  only  globules  large  enough  for  coa- 
lescence by  contact  at  normal  temperatures  arc  infrequent. 
Relative  Time  Required  by  Two  Methods 

The  centrifuge  has  two  related  advantages  over  the  gravity 
system.  If  the  centrifugal  force  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
thousand  times  as  great  as  the  force  of  gravity,  the  gravity 
separation  will  take  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  times  as 
long  as  the  centrifugal.  The  emulsions  in  Kansas.  Okla- 
homa, and  some  parts  of  Texas  require  the  exertion  of  a  force 
of  this  magnitude  to  effect  sulwidence  in  J-in.  layers,  during 
a  period  of  from  6  to  18  see.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
gravity  are  from  24  hrs.  to  3  days.  The  first  figure  conforms 
approximately  to  practice.  The  second  figure  is  not  easy 
to  verify,  because  the  more  stable  emulsions  are  ccntrituged 
at  high  temperatures,  and  one  rarely  finds  a  tank  of  emulsion 
maintained  for  several  days  at  high  temperatures,  except 
under  conditions  where  evaporation  losses  of  volatile  frac- 
tions and  the  effects  of  severe  convection  currents  interfere 
with  subsidence. 

The  fact  that  the  centrifuge  cuts  down  the  time  required 
for  complete  subsidence  means  that  an  emulsion  may  be 
heated  for  this  brief  period  at  a  permissible  cost,  and  coa- 
lescence may  Ik;  so  gTeatly  increased  at  the  higher  temperature 
as  to  yield  all  of  the  water  as  a  homogeneous  phase.  Com- 
mercial centrifugal  installations  are  invariably  designed  to 
secure  this  complete  resolution  either  by  heating  the  emul- 
sion proper,  or  by  centrifuging  first  at  normal  temperatures, 
heating  the  effluent  concentrated  emulsion  to  cause  coa- 
lescence, and  then  rccentrifuging  the  effluent  emulsions. 
Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  more  efficient  coalescence 
method  than  heat. 

Means  or  Product  no  Coalebcence 

hkat — Heat,  as  a  means  for  producing  coalescence,  is 
not  always  understood.  A  common  mistake  is  to  heat  a 
petroleum  emulsion  by  means  of  a  closed  pressure  steam 
coil.  The  surface  of  the  coil  is  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  Globules  of  water  coming  in  contact  with  this  sur- 
face are  vaporized  and  then  almost  immediately  condensed 
by  the  cooler  surrounding  oil,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
globules  smaller  than  those  originally  present.  The  usual 
practical  effects  of  such  heating  are  that  (1)  subsidence  is 
aided  because  of  lowered  viscosity,  and  some  water-free  oil 
collects  on  the  surface;  (2)  coalescence  is  retarded,  and  the 
settled  emulsion  (commonly  called  "cooked  B.  S.")  is  as 
difficult  to  resolve  as  any  crude  petroleum  emulsion  encoun- 
tered. 

A  satisfactory  method  of  inducing  coalescence  by  heat  is 
to  have  a  live  steam  coil  completely  immersed  in  water  in 
the  bottom  of  a  tank  of  emulsion.  As  the  water  heats,  gentle 
convection  currents  are  set  up  in  the  supernatant  emulsion, 
and  as  the  temperature  of  the  emulsion  rises  some  of  the 
suspended  water  joins  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
while  the  remaining  suspended  globules  are  large  enough  to 
respond  easily  to  centrifugal  force.  Such  a  method  is  com- 
parable with  the  heating  of  a  beaker  on  a  steam  bath. 

the  HATSCHEK  fii.teh— Heat  is  mentioned  here  because 
it  is  so  generally  employed.  The  next  method  is  mentioned 
because  it  is  so  rarely  employed  and  yet  has  such  interesting 
possibilities.  The  term  "filtration"  has  been  used  in  four 
apparently  distinct  senses  in  current  literature  on  colloids. 
The  correct  use  of  the  word  is  for  ultrafiltration — the' passage 
of  a  liquid  through  a  medium  whose  pores  are  small  enough 
to  retain  the  sus|>onded  colloid  particles. 

Hatschek  devised  his  well-known  filter  of  calcium  car- 
bonate to  remove  oil  globules  from  water.  The  water'passes 
through  while  the  oil  is  retained,  not  because  of  the  size  of 


the  pores,  but  because  calcium  carbonate  is  more  easily 
wetted  by  water  than  by  oil.  Emulsions  of  the  opposite 
type,  like  the  crude  petroleum  emulsions,  have  been  filtered 
in  this  way  by  using  a  medium  more  easily  wetted  by  oil 
than  by  water,  such  as  pulverized  vulcanized  rubber  and 
iron  sulfide.  The  method  is  not  well  adapted,  however,  to 
crude  petroleum  emulsions,  because  the  retained  globules 
do  not  coalesce  by  contact,  and  nothing  is  accomplished  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  simple  subsidence. 

the  wetted  SEiTUM-^Cottrell's  "wetted  septum,"  oc- 
casionally used  in  conjunction  with  the  high  voltage,  crude 
petroleum  emulsion  dehydrators,  has  been  termed  a  filter. 
This  involves  a  principle  opposite  to  that  of  Hatschek  s 
filter.  Cottrell  usee  a  ccllulosic  medium  (canvas)  which  is 
more  easily  wotted  by  water  than  by  oil.  The  continuous 
oil  passes  through  because  of  the  large  size  of  the  pores.  The 
disjiersed  water  also  passes  through,  but  contact  with  the 
cellulose  causes  some  coalescence.  Hie  objection  to  this 
device  is  that  only  the  larger  globules  are  coalesced,  and  the 
smaller  globules  form  viscous  clumps  which  soon  close  the 
pores  of  the  canvas. 

Inasmuch  as  the  efficiency  of  the  method  depends  not 
upon  the  size  of  the  pores  but  merely  upon  contact,  it  would 
seem  natural  to  replace  the  single  layer  of  canvas  by  a  thick 
bed  of  coarse  granular  material  of  suitable  colloid  properties. 
In  the  laboratory,  excellent  results  have  been  secured  by 
passing  a  crude  petroleum  emulsion  through  a  column  of 
granulated  "vulcanized  fiber."  This  material  was  chosen 
because  it  is  ccllulosic  and  yet  will  retain  its  physical  form 
when  water-soaked.  The  disadvantage  of  the  non porous 
vulcanized  fiber  is  that  the  contact  surface  is  not  great  com- 
pared with,  for  example,  fuller's  earth.  The  method  is  sug- 
gestive, es|>eeially  with  reference  to  those  water-in-oil  emul- 
sions to  which  no  foreign  soluble  substances  may  be  added. 

kjeselochr — The  fourth  use  of  the  word  "filtration"  is 
in  reference  to  a  phenomenon  which  may  not  have  been  cor- 
rectly interpreted.  It  is  claimed  that  if  a  crude  petroleum 
emulsion  is  passed  through  a  bed  of  kieselguhr,  the  films 
around  the  globules  of  water  are  cut  by  the  fine  sharp  edges 
of  the  medium  and  coalescence  results. 

The  Use  of  Two  Pkotective  Colloids 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical  ways  of  bringing 
about  coalescence  is  that  of  pitting  against  each  other  pro- 
tective colloids  of  opposite  types—  the  hydrophile  against  the 
hydrophobe. 

Presupposing  a  similar  history,  field  emulsions  as  they 
occur  with  fresh  water  or  salt  water,  hard  water  or  soft  water, 
sulfides  or  sulfates,  contain  globules  of  about  the  same  average 
size.  Naturally  subsidence  is  no  more  difficult  in  one  case 
than  in  another,  being  dependent  merely  upon  the  viscosity 
of  the  oil.  Furthermore,  the  coalescence  brought  about  by- 
heat  or  by  subsidence  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  to  show  no 
difference  in  practice.  By  severe  agitation,  or  by  the  blow- 
ing of  live  steam  through  a  small  nozzle,  or  by  heating  the 
emulsions  in  direct  contact  with  surfaces  above  100°  C,  the 
suspended  globules  of  any  crude  petroleum  emulsion  may 
be  broken  down  into  smaller  globules,  so  that  subsidence 
and  coalescence  are  both  much  more  difficult.  The  site  of 
the  globule  is  dependent  upon  the  history  of  the  emulsiou. 
But  if  we  measure  stability  by  the  power  of  the  hydrophobe 
to  resist  an  opposing  hydrophile  colloid,  emulsions  of  crude 
petroleum  have  a  very  low  stability. 

hydrophile  reagents — The  most  commonly  used  re- 
agent for  "breaking"  crude  petroleum  emulsions  is  water- 
soluble  soap.  The  reason  for  the  efficacy  of  soap  ia,  of 
course,  that  water-soluble  soap  is  a  protective  colloid  of  the 
type  that  stabilizes  oil-in-water  emulsions.  If,  in  order  to 
"break"  an  emulsion  by  this  method,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
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a  substance  to  the  disjxersed  water,  how  can  we  hope  to  con- 
vey the  substance  through  the  enveloping  oil?  The  wrong 
way  would  apparently  be  to  agitate  the  petroleum  emulsion 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  t  he  substance  (soap,  for  example). 
Thit  procedure  is  often  used  and  often  gives  good  results, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  really  happens. 
Any  contact  between  the  aqueous  reagent,  which  by  its 
character  cannot  be  made  to  suspend  in  oil,  with  the  water 
globules  of  the  emulsion  would  seem  to  be  fortuitous.  How- 
ever, such  contact  must  take  place  in  some  instances. 

The  right  way  to  use  such  substances  as  soap  is  to  put  the 
soap  in  such  form  that  it  is  colloidally  soluble  in  oil.  One 
may  prepare,  for  example,  mixtures  of  sodium  oleate  with 
oleic  acid,  or  mixtures  of  sodium  resinate  with  free  rosin  that 
will  go  readily  into  apparent  solution  in  the  continuous  oil. 
Contact  with  every  water  globule  is  in  this  way  certain  and 
coalescence  is  always  immediate. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  gelatin  can  be  incorporated 
with  fuel  oil  to  produce  "oil-soluble"  gelatin.  Starch  is  not 
regarded  as  a  powerful  protective  colloid,  but  very  small 
amounts  added  in  proper  oil-soluble  form  to  crude  petroleum 
emulsions  will  cause  complete  coalescence. 

Nothing  of  value  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  j>erccntagcs 
of  such  hydrophile  reagents  required  to  "break"  these  emul- 
sions, because,  in  practice,  the  effects  of  the  reagents  are  pro- 
gressive. IiCt  us  take,  for  example,  an  emulsion  which  can 
be  separated  in  a  given  continuous  centrifugal  at  the  rate 
of  5  bbk.  an  hour.  The  addition  of  0.00 1  per  cent  of  oil- 
soluble  sodium  soap  or  glue  or  starch  several  hours  before 
centrifuging  will  cause  the  rate  of  separation  to  be  increased 
to  15  bbls.  per  hour.  The  same  increase  may  be  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  0.01  per  cent  of  hydrophile  colloid  30  min. 
before  ecntrifuging,  or  the  addition  of  0.1  per  cent  at  the 
time  of  centrifuging.  Within  practical  limit*,  the  more 
reagent  is  used,  the  further  will  coalescence  proceed  in  a 
given  time.  An  absurdly  small  percentage  of  hydrophile 
is  enough  to  insure  complete  coalescence  by  contact  if  the 
emulsion  is  given  time  to  come  to  equilibrium. 

Soap,  glue,  and  starch  may  not  be  exactly  compared  in  their 
action  on  crude  petroleum  emulsions  for  minimum  percen- 
tages, because  these  minima  are  so  low,  but  they  appear  to 
be  practically  equal  in  effectiveness  when  added,  say,  one 
hour  before  centrifuging.  Likewise,  crude  petroleum  emul- 
sions of  all  sorts  appear  to  be  equally  sensitive  to  these  hydro- 
philes  when  used  in  the  above  manner.  Wliatever  the  stabil- 
izing hydrophobe  may  be,  it  is  of  low  power  and  present  in 
all  crudes  in  approximately  the  same  amount. 

If  the  hydrophobe  is  earthy  material,  the  colloid  particles 
are  smaller  than  1  /t.  Of  eighty-two  samples  of  crude  pe- 
troleum emulsions  taken  from  the  middle-western  states, 
it  was  found  that  the  earthy  particles  larger  than  1  fi  amounted 
to  from  0.0005  to  0.2  per  cent.  The  latter  high  figure 
applied  only  to  old  emulsion  accumulations.  It  should  be 
understood  that  reference  is  made  only  to  emulsions  in  the 
field— not  to  the  crude  petroleum  emulsions  that,  accumulate 
in  refineries  where  conditions  are  such  that  the  solids  content 
may  be  very  high. 

The  determinations  were  made  by  centrifuging  under  such 
conditions  that  only  particles  larger  than  1  ft  were  removed. 
The  oil,  after  the  removal  of  such  particles,  formed  emul- 
sions of  the  same  stability  as  with  the  particles  present. 

Summary 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  chemist  to  say  that  there  are  several 
perfectly  satisfactory  means  for  effecting  coalescence  and 
for  increasing  the  rate  of  subsidence.  That  these  ends  may 
be  invariably  attained  is  indisputable,  but  there  are  engineer- 
ing aspects  of  the  practical  problem  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
A  beaker  full  of  emulsion  is  easily  handled.   The  labor  costs 


of  such  handling  are  immense,  but  they  arc  never  figured. 
To  translate  a  lal>oratory  process  to  an  oil  field  where  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  emulsions  must  be  taken  care  of  to  make 
room  for  other  thousands  of  barrels  is  no  small  task. 

A  total  of  about  23.000  bbls.  of  crude  petroleum  emulsions 
are  being  handle*)  per  day  in  fifty-seven  centrifugal  plants. 
Kvery  barrel  could  lie  resolved  without  the  aid  of  centrifugal 
force — in  some  instances  at  lower  cost,  but  the  centrifuge 
offers  an  engineering  solution  to  the  problem.  Is  it  more 
economical  to  employ  a  specialist  engineer  to  adapt  a  theory 
of  coalescence  and  subsidence  to  special  conditions  of  volumes, 
location,  etc.,  or  to  buy  a  plant  "ready  made,"  wherein  prob- 
lems of  continuity  and  autonomy  have  been  satisfactorily 
answered  in  terms  of  machine  design?  Many  operators 
have  taken  neither  course.  They  have,  instead,  left  the 
solution  in  the  hands  of  non-spfcialist  engineers  and  executives 
and  after  many  failures  and  extra  appropriations  have  con- 
cluded that  their  particular  crude  petroleum  emulsion  is 
different  from  other  crude  petroleum  emulsions.  The  con- 
clusion is  erroneous,  of  course,  and  in  recent  years  we  have 
heard  such  conclusions  less  frequently  expressed  than  for- 
merly. 

Any  crude  petroleum  emulsion  can  be  resolved  by  means 
of  centrifugal  plants.  The  plants  can  be  installed  and  put 
into  operation  in  twenty-four  hours.  All  that  is  required 
otherwise  is  to  pipe  the  emulsion  to  the  plant  and  to  pipe 
away  the  separate  oil  and  water.  The  variant  is  the  rate 
at  which  a  plant  of  a  given  size  can  handle  a  given  emulsion, 
and  the  rate  can  be  predicted  with  fair  accuracy  from  data 
on  the  history  of  the  emulsion  (which  determines  the  size  of 
the  particles^  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  (which  is 
associated  with  viscosity). 

Centrifugal  results  are  uniform  because  the  modus  operandi 
is  correctly  understood.  Some  electrical  processes  have 
been  notoriously  limited  to  one  particular  field  or  to  one 
kind  of  crude  petroleum.  Such  limitations  would  not  exist 
if  the  principles  of  the  electrical  processes  were  clear. 

Furthermore,  some  chemical  processes  liave  been  declared 
successful  for  this  emulsion  and  unsuccessful  for  another. 
If  such  declarations  have  foundation,  it  is  clear  that  the  action 
of  the  chemical  was  accidental  or  that  the  reaction  was  un- 
known. That  the  oil-soluble  hydrophile  colloid  should  give 
the  same  coalescence  to  every  sort  of  crude  petroleum  emul- 
sion is  evidence  that  the  supporting  theory  is  a  correct  one. 

Crude  petroleum  emulsions,  as  they  occur,  are  so  much 
more  uniform  in  properties  than  refinery'  emulsions,  that 
the  problem  of  their  large-scale  resolution  is  simple  by  com- 
parison. 


Oil  Field  Practice  in  Handling  Crude 
Oil  Emulsion 

[ABSTRACT] 

By  Sidney  Born 

Trakscontimkktai.  Oil.  Co.,  UuiNOM,  OtWWiu 

The  earliest  method  for  removing  emulsions  from  crude 
oil  was  to  allow  the  oil  to  settle  in  a  tank.  The  first  forward 
step  toward  breaking  up  these  emulsions  was  to  expose  the 
B.  S.  in  large  ponds  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  process  of 
"sunning"  resulted  in  large  evaporation  losses,  but  it  did 
succeed  in  breaking  up  part  of  the  emulsion  and  the  clear 
oil  could  be  skimmed  off  the  pond  from  time  to  time.  From 
these  crude  methods,  the  steaming  plant  developed.  This  con- 
sists of  a  tank  or  battery  of  tanks  in  which  the  emulsified 
crude  oil  is  heated  with  steam,  raising  it  in  temperature  and 
breaking  up  the  emulsion.  The  earlier  steaming  plants  were 
frequently  operated  in  such  a  manner  that  practically  all  of 
the  gasoline  and  naphtha  in  the  crude  oil  was  lost. 
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The  Modern  Steaming  Plant 
There  has  been  developed  a  modern  plsnt  which  is  to-day 
the  most  extensively  used  method  of  breaking  up  and  settling 
B.  S.  The  new  type  of  plant  generally  consists  of  a  battery 
of  five  tanks.  In  the  first  tank,  or  "gun  barrel,"  the  crude 
emulsified  oil  is  heated  with  steam.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  heat  the  oil  to  the  proper  temperature  and  thermo- 
static control  is  maintained  in  the  most  modern  types  of 
plants.  The  best  temperature  for  breaking  up  the  emulsion 
will  vary  with  the  kind  of  crude  and  the  nature  of  the  emul- 
sion. The  temperatures  range  from  122°  to  100°  F.  From 
the  gun  barrel  tank,  the  oil  generally  overflows  to  a  second 
tank  in  which  it  is  further  heated,  and  from  this  it  overflows 
into  a  third  tank  in  which  any  traces  of  emulsion  that  have 
not  been  removed  are  further  broken  up.  From  the  third 
tank,  the  oil  is  allowed  to  overflow  into  storage  tanks  in  which 
it  is  allowed  to  settle  to  remove  any  slight  trace  of  B.  S.  or 
water.  The  process  is  continuous  and  is  not  interrupted 
for  weeks  or  months.  The  salt  water  which  accumulates  in 
the  gun  barrel  and  other  tanks  is  drawn  off  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Cottiiell  Process 

The  Cottrell  process  is  particularly  adapted  to  heavy  oils 
such  as  Californian  and  Mexican  crudes.  The  process  con- 
sists jn  subjecting  the  oil,  warmed  to  about  160°,  to  a  high 
voltage  current.  Several  installations  have  been  made  in 
the  mid-continent  field,  but  the  high  cost  of  elect  deal  energy 
has  held  up  the  further  use  of  the  process. 

Citemicai.  Treatment 
Where  large  amounts  of  emulsified  oil  and  B.  S.  are  to  be 
handled,  chemical  treatment  is  particularly  suitable.  A 
great  many  salts,  alkalies,  soaps,  and  other  substances  have 
been  used  for  breaking  up  persistent  emulsions.  The  success- 
ful application  of  chemical  treatment  depends  not  only  on 
the  chemicals  used  but  on  their  concentration,  the  manner 
of  application,  and  the  apparatus  employed. 

Centrifugal  Methods 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  use  of  the  supercentrifuge 
has  developed  remarkably.  This  machine  operates  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  the  cream  separator.  It  consists 
of  a  frame  supporting  a  small  high-speed  steam  turbine  with 
a  vertical  shaft.  The  turbine  has  but  one  bearing,  a  cone 
resting  on  a  set  of  ball  bearings.  The  bowl  or  revolving 
member  of  the  centrifuge  has  a  diameter  of  about  4.5  in.  and 
is  suspended  from  the  turbine  by  a  vertical  shaft  or  spindle. 
Power  is  thus  transmitted  directly  to  the  bowl  by  the  turbine. 
The  bowl  is  made  of  special  alloy  steel  and  the  bottom  of  it 
is  provided  with  a  boss  which  rotates  within  a  drag  bushing 
made  of  bakelitc  to  keep  the  bowl  in  proper  alignment.  The 
bowl  rotates  at  a  speed  of  about  17,000  r.  p.  in.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  machine  over  the  ordinary  centrifuge  lies  not 
only  in  the  increased  speed  but  in  the  fact  that  the  elongated 
bowl  increases  the  time  limit  during  which  the  centrifugal 
force  acts  on  the  particles  under  treatment. 

In  practice,  the  emulsified  crude  oil  is  generally  pumped 
to  an  elevated  storage  tank  at  least  30  ft.  above  the  centrif- 
ugal machine,  from  wliich  the  oil  is  fed  to  the  machine  by 
gravity.  The  oil  is  heated  in  these  storage  tanks  to  1 10°  to 
180°,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  oil  and  the  emul- 
sion. In  starting  the  machine,  the  bowl  is  set  routing  slowly, 
and  water  is  then  admitted  until  the  bowl  has  reached  its  full 
running  speed.  It  is  customary  to  employ  salt  water  which 
has  been  separated  from  the  oil  for  tliis  purpose.  After  the 
machine  readies  its  full  speed,  the  oil  is  gradually  admitted 
until  the  machine  reaches  its  full  capacity.  This  can  always 
be  noted  by  watching  the  quality  of  the  oil  issuing  from  the 
machine.    One  stream  consists  of  oil  which  is  clean  and  the 


other  of  water  and  any  unacted-upon  emulsions.  It  is  some- 
times advantagous  to  add  a  small  amount  of  free  water  to  the 
oil  to  be  treated.  The  capacity  of  this  machine  runs  from 
100  to  200  bbls.  of  finished  oil  per  24  hrs.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  very  heavy  emulsions,  the  capacity  may  be  somewhat 
lower. 

In  a  test  installation,  two  100-bbl.  tankB  were  set  upon  a 
platform  and  connected  with  one  supercentrifuge.  There 
was  also  installed  a  small  pump  to  pump  the  oil  to  the  tanks, 
heating  coils  in  the  tanks,  the  necessary  connections  and 
other  equipment  necessary  for  a  test  run  of  24  hrs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  this  run. 
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The  oil  in  question  had  an  average  B.  S.  content  of  18.9 
per  cent  and  an  average  free-water  content  of  4.8  per  cent 
After  treatment,  the  oil  had  an  average  B.  S.  content  of 
0. 19  per  cent  and  a  free-water  content  of  0.06  per  cent.  This 
particular  oil  was  heated  to  148°  F.  before  centrifuging,  and 
the  machine  handled  approximately  14  bbls.  of  wet  oil  per 
hr.,  and  gave  a  yield  of  9.8  bbls.  of  clean  oil  per  hr.  The 
operating  cost  will  vary  greatly,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  installation,  the  character  of  the  oil,  and  other  local 
conditions,  but  should  not  exceed  7  cents  per  bbl.  of  oil  treated. 
Very  heavy  emulsions  can  bo  handled  in  these  machines. 
The  B.  S.  content  can  be  reduced  from  as  high  as  70  to  80 
per  cent  to  as  low  as  0.5  per  cent  without  any  difficulty. 

Toppino  Plants 
Another  method  of  breaking  up  emulsions  is  by  means  of 
the  so-called  "topping  plant."  The  general  method  is  to  pass 
the  oil  through  pipe  stUls  in  which  it  is  heated  to  350°  to  500* 
F.  From  the  pipe  still  the  oil  passes  into  settling  towers 
in  which  the  heavy  portions  of  the  oil  drop  out,  while  the 
more  volatile  portions  pass  over.  After  passing  through 
condensers,  the  water  can  easily  be  serrated  from  the  light 
oils. 

This  method  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  California 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  he&Ty  oils. 

Conclcsionb 

The  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of  these  Tarious 
types  of  installations  will  depend  on  the  type  of  oil  to  be 
handled,  the  nature  of  the  emulsion,  the  si2e  of  the  plant, 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  oil  or  electrical  energy,  labor  conditions, 
and  other  local  influences.  The  most  suitable  type  of  process 
and  plant  to  apply  to  any  particular  locality  can  be  determined 
only  by  studying  all  the  conditions  right  on  the  ground. 
This  should  not  be  left  to  any  concern  exploiting  any  particu- 
lar process,  but  to  a  pro|>erly  qualified  expert  who  can  select 
the  process  that  will  operate  most  successfully  and  econom- 
ically under  the  conditions  prevailing. 
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Recovering  Petroleum  from  Emulsions 
by  Chemical  Treatment 

By  Ralph  R.  Matthews  and  Philip  A.  Crosby 

Roxana  Prutimm  Co«*o«atio».  Wood  Rivkh.  Illinois 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  producers  of  petro- 
leum have  encountered,  from  the  time  the  first  well  was 
drilled,  has  been  the  emulsion  of  petroleum  and  water. 
This  probably  did  not  cause  much  trouble  before  the  develop- 
ment of  fields  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  because  the  petroleum 
produced  there  was  of  low  specific  gravity  and  water  readily 
separated  from  the  oil.  The  discovery  of  the  asphalt  base 
petroleum  in  California,  and  that  in  the  mid-continent 
field  with  the  so-called  mixed  base,  furnished  oils  which 
emulsified  easily  and  produced  emulsions  which  were  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  break. 

The  oil  man  has  various  names  for  petroleum  emulsions, 
such  as  B.  S.,  roily  oil,  cut  oil,  and  tank  bottoms,  but  all  refer 
to  a  mixture  of  water  (generally  a  brine),  oil,  and  finely  divided 
silt  or  sediment.  Tank  bottoms  generally  contain  quite  a 
proportion  of  crude  wax  or  petrolatum  which  apparently 
separates  from  the  petroleum  stored  in  the  tanks. 

The  oil  content  of  such  emulsions  varies  considerably, 
but  will  run  from  10  per  cent  up  to  98  per  cent.  The  latter 
figure  is  given  because  pipe  lines  will  accept  oil  with  not  over 
2  per  cent  B.  S.  <fe  \V.,  and  while  this  is  not  considered  emulsi- 
fied oil  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  reduce  much  below 
2  per  cent. 

In  early  days  the  oil  producer  found  the  easiest  way  to  get 
rid  of  such  oil  was  to  burn  it,  and  each  had  his  sump  in 
which  he  collected  and  burned  emulsions.  As  oil  became 
of  more  value,  attention  was  turned  to  methods  of  recovering 
it.  Various  methods  of  heating  and  settling  were  evolved, 
the  electrical  treatment  was  brought  forward,  various  chem- 
icals were  also  used,  and  the  latest  development  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  centrifuge. 

In  1917  the  World  War  had  increased  the  value  of  oil  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  serious  effort  was  made  in  the  mid- 
continent  oil  fields  to  recover  emulsified  oil.  At  that  time 
the  writers  had  considerable  experience  with  a  so-called 
chemical  treatment  for  recovery  of  oil  from  emulsions. 

Results  with  Solid  Compound 

This  chemical  was  known  as  "Trct-O-Litc"  and  the  com- 
position was  approximately  as  follows- 

SodUumoieate   &3.0 

Sodium  rcainatc   6.5 

Sodium  s.licnte     6.0 

Phenol   4.0 

Paraffin   1.5 

Water   1.0 

Total  100. 0 

It  was  colored  blue  by  a  very  small  amount  of  ultramarine 
blue  which  was  added  as  an  indicator  during  manufacture. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  this  compound  (later  work  has 
shown  a  1  per  cent  solution  is  best)  was  added  to  the  emulsion 
in  the  proportion  of  0.1  to  1  per  cent  by  weight,  and  an  inti- 
mate mixture  was  obtained  by  agitation  with  air  or  natural 
gas.  This  was  allowed  to  stand  until  the  emulsion  "broke." 
To  hasten  this,  the  mixture  was  generally  heated  to  about 
150°  F.,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  emulsion.  The 
equipment  usually  consisted  of  wooden  tanks  of  the  desired 
capacity  and  a  portable  steam  boiler.  Thus  the  equipment 
could  be  moved  readily  from  place  to  place. 

The  patentee  claimed  that  the  compound  acted  as  a  water 
softening  agent  and  allowed  the  silt  and  sediment  to  precipi- 
tate along  with  the  insoluble  soaps  formed.  The  oil-soluble 
portion  of  the  compound  decreased  the  surface  tension  of  the 
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oil  films  and  allowed  the  tiny  drops  of  water  to  collect  and 
finally  to  separate  from  the  oil.  Analyses  which  the  writers 
have  made  of  brines  from  the  mid-continent  field  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  above  theory  is  probably  correct,  since  they  are 
uniformly  of  very'  low  alkalinity  and  in  some  cases  slightly 
acid,  the  result  probably  of  hydrolysis  of  magnesium  chloride. 
In  fact,  oil  emulsions  have  often  been  "broken"  by  merely 
adding  sodium  carbonate  and  agitating  thoroughly. 

The  B.  S.  <fe  W.  results  in  the  accompanying  table  are 
typical  of  what  was  done  by  using  the  compound  with  tank 
bottoms. 
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The-e  figures  show  that  the  compound  does  break  the 
emulsions  readily  and  results  in  an  oil  recovery.  The  oil 
recovered  from  tank  bottoms  is  generally  not  of  much  value 
for  refining  because  of  the  absence  of  lighter  hydrocarbons, 
and  the  wax  content  usually  makes  it  of  too  high  a  flowing 
point  to  use  as  fuel  oil  in  even  moderately  cold  weather. 
The  best  method  of  handling  it  was  found  to  be  as  a  mixture 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  petroleum  which  was  pumped 
to  the  refinery  and  handled  in  the  usual  manner. 

Because  petroleum  is  more  easily  refined  with  a  minimum 
water  content,  experiments  were  also  conducted  with  a  view 
of  reducing  the  B.  S.  &  \V.,  as  determined  by  centrifuge,  to 
below  0 . 1  per  cent.  This  was  done  by  pumping  the  oil 
from  one  closed  tank  to  another,  heating  to  not  over  110°  F., 
and  adding  the  required  chemical  by  a  small  proportional 
pump  as  the  oil  was  moved.  The  oil  was  sampled  each  day, 
but  after  standing  for  17  days  the  B.  S.  &  W.  content  had 
dropped  only  from  1.5  to  0.8  per  cent,  and  the  oil  showed 
about  0 . 8  per  cent  loss  of  gasoline  during  the  settling  period. 
Some  other  tests  were  made,  but  it  was  eventually  decided 
that  the  introduction  of  the  aqueous  solution  might  even 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  B.  S.  &  W.  content  of  petro- 
leum which  already  had  a  low  percentage.  Prolonged 
settling  probably  would  not  bring  the  amount  much  below 
0.5  per  cent,  and  as  showm  above,  would  result  in  a  loas  of 
gasoline. 

Liquid  Compound 

After  considerable  experimental  work,  the  manufacturers 
of  this  compound  have  developed  a  liquid  compound.  This 
is  an  aqueous  solution  containing  about  25  per  cent  of  sul- 
fonated oleic  acid.  In  its  manufacture  the  excess  acids  are 
neutralized  with  caustic  soda.  This  gives  a  more  convenient 
compound  to  handle  in  the  field  and  one  which  is  more  effi- 
cient in  breaking  the  surface  tension  of  the  oil  films  surround- 
ing the  tiny  drops  of  water;  otherwise  its  action  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  noted  above. 

In  the  field  the  compound  was  diluted  to  a  1  per  cent 
solution  with  a  soft  water,  and  was  then  fed  into  the  oil  as  it 
was  pumped.  In  order  to  get  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  emul- 
sion and  solution  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  it  through 
at  least  1500  ft.  of  2-in.  pipe.  From  the  2-in.  pipe  the  mixture 
discharged  into  a  250-bbl.  wooden  tank.  The  tank  con- 
tained about  6  ft.  of  water,  through  which  the  discharge 
bubbled,  removing  any  free  water  and  allowing  the  separation 
to  take  place  so  that  pipe  line  oil  could  be  drawn  off  from  the 
top.  A  steam  coil  was  placed  in  the  tank  so  the  water  could 
be  heated  if  necessary. 
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This  compound  has  been  used  very  effectively  in  the  El 
Dorado,  Arkansas,  oil  field  where  a  large  amount  of  emulsi- 
fied oil  has  been  produced.  As  a  typical  example  the  follow- 
ing may  be  citod:  An  emulsion  which  could  not  be  broken 
by  whirling  in  a  centrifuge  was  treated  as  outlined  above 
with  0.03  per  cent  by  weight  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to 
120*  F.  The  yield  was  75  per  cent  of  oil  with  aB.S.i  W.  con- 
tent Mow  2  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent  water.  Working 
in  the  West  Columbia,  Texas,  field  an  oil  which  showed 
75  per  cent  B.  S.  and  25  |x>r  cent  water  (by  centrifuge) 
was  treated  at  approximately  90*  F.  with  0.02  per  cent  by 
weight.  The  yield  was  60  per  cent  of  pipe  line  oil  and  40 
per  cent  water. 

Advantages  ok  ax  Oil-Soluble  Compound 

The  emuUions  encountered  in  the  various  oil  fields  have  in 
each  case  been  found  to  be  individual  problems.  The  fact 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  van'  the  treatment  so  often 
has  led  to  research  seeking  to  develop  a  universal  compound 
which  would  break  any  emulsion.  At  the  present  time  field 
experiments  are  being  made  with  an  oil-soluble  compound 
with  indications  that  it  will  be  satisfactory.  Such  a  com- 
pound would  have  the  following  advantages  over  the  liquid 
water-soluble  compound: 

1 —  A  smaller  quantity  would  be  necessary 

2 —  It  could  probably  be  used  without  heat. 

3 —  Would  not  require  dilution  with  water. 

4 —  Would  mix  with  oil  readily. 

5 —  Would  be  more  convenient  to  handle. 

6—  Could  probably  be  more  universally  applied. 
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A  more  appropriate  title  of  this  discussion  would  be,  "The 
Electrical  Process  of  Dc-cmulsification."  A  new  era  dawned 
on  the  oil  industry  when  Dr.  Cottrcll  proved  that  emulsion  is 
essentially  oil  and  water — an  intimate  mixture  to  be  sure  but 
nevertheless  nothing  but  a  mechanical  mixture  that  can  be  broken 
down  electrically  and  separated  into  pipe  line  oil  and  oil-free 
water 

When  an  emulsion  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  high  po- 
tential alternating  field  the  minute  water  particles,  electrically 
charged  by  the  field,  rupture  the  enveloping  oil  films  and  coalesce, 
forming  larger  water  droplets.  This  action  of  stress  and  strain, 
attraction  and  repulsion,  on  the  conducting  water  particles 
continues  until  all  the  microscopic  drops  of  water  in  the  original 
emulsion  have  broken  the  bonds  of  the  entrapping  oil  films,  the 
larger  droplets  serving  as  nuclei  until  the  entire  water  content 
is  freed  into  large  drops  which  readily  settle  out.  The  action  of 
the  electric  current  is  easily  followed  in  the  micro  moving  picture 
film,  and  under  the  microscope  the  breaking  up  of  the  emulsion 
is  accomplished  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  low  power  requirements  of  the  process,  from  the  records  of 
commercial  plants,  substantiate  the  theory  that  the  phenomenon 
is  that  of  a  multitude  of  scries  condensers  rather  than  of  conduct- 
ing paths.  The  minute  water  particles  serve  as  the  electrodes 
or  poles  of  the  condensers  and  the  separating  oil  acts  as  the  dielec- 
tric which  is  ruptured  by  the  high  voltage,  allowing  adjacent 
positively  and  negatively  charged  droplets  to  neutralize  them- 
selves by  uniting. 


Thb  Electric  Dbhyorator 

The  dehydrator  consists  of  the  electrical  treater  and  a  settling 
trap.  The  treater  is  a  galvanized  steel  tank  approximately  3 
ft.  in  diameter  and  8  ft.  high;  in  the  center  of  this  is  suspended 
a  vertical  shaft  which  carries  a  number  of  circular  disks.  This 
shaft  is  supported  by  an  insulated  bearing  and  rotated  at  a  slow 
speed  by  a  small  electric  motor.  A  potential  of  approximately 
1 1 ,000  volts  alternating  current  of  any  commercial  frequency  is 
impressed  between  the  revolving  electrode  and  the  tank  shell 
which  constitutes  the  other  electrode,  and  is  grounded.  The 
usual  supply  circuit  is  one  of  220  voltage  and  the  current  passes 
through  a  suitable  switchboard  and  regulating  coil  and  is  stepped 
up  by  a  transformer  to  the  required  high  potential. 

The  emulsified  oil  is  fed  continuously  to  the  treater,  passing 
into  and  through  the  annular  electric  fields  formed  between  the 
edges  of  the  disks  and  the  treater  shell,  where  the  deemulsification 
takes  place.  The  freed  oil  and  water  pass  into  the  trap  tank 
where  they  separate,  the  oil  flowing  from  the  top  to  the  shipping 
tanks,  while  from  the  bottom  flows  the  liberated  water,  together 
with  the  salts  in  solution. 

A  plant  utilizing  a  single  transformer,  motor  and  trap  may 
consist  of  any  number  of  treaters  from  one  to  eight  in  even  multi- 
ples. The  capacity  averages  from  300  to  1000  bbls  per  day  per 
treater  depending  on  the  character  of  the  emulsion,  some  treat- 
ers having  demonstrated  a  capacity  over  1600  bbls. 

The  electric  power  consumption  ranges  from  5  to  75  watt  hours 
per  bbl.  of  cleaned  oil.  the  cost  of  electricity  averaging  one  cent 
for  20  to  50  bbls. 

The  fundamental  process  on  which  Dr.  Cottrcll  obtained 
basic  patents  is  known  as  the  Cottrell  process  for  separating  one 
liquid  suspended  in  another.  There  arc  many  ways  of  putting 
this  principle  into  practice  with  various  shapes  and  sizes  of 
electrodes  and  containers,  and  much  experimental  work  has  been 
done  in  determining  the  most  effective  frequency,  voltage,  and 
size  of  field  applicable  to  various  emulsions. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  the  electric  process  is  its  lack  of 
limitation.  "All  is  grist  that  comes  to  the  electric  mill;"  it  is 
handling  all  types  of  emulsions,  of  all  percentages,  viscosities,  and 
gravities.  In  fact,  the  ease  of  de  emulsification  often  increases 
with  an  increased  water  content  up  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  while 
larger  percentages  reduce  slightly  the  gross  daily  capacity  per 
treater.  Re-treatment  in  field  practice  has  never  been  found 
necessary,  even  on  tank  bottoms  testing  95  per  cent  emulsion 
which  arc  treated  successfully,  reducing  the  water  content  to  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent.  In  California  and  the  Gulf  Coast  fields  it 
has  become  the  standard  method  of  dehydration.  Ninety  five 
per  cent  of  the  emulsion  treated  in  California  is  handled  by  the 
electric  process.  Even  where  the  crude  oil  is  topped  an  electric 
dehydrator  is  often  installed  ahead  of  the  topping  plant. 

A  record  of  eight  years  of  field  operation  established  the  up 
keep  expense  as  not  over  S15  per  treater  per  year.  The  total 
cost,  including  steam,  electricity,  royalty,  labor,  repairs,  interest 
and  depreciation,  has  been  found  to  be  from  one  to  three  cents 
per  barrel  of  net  oil. 

While  a  number  of  these  electric  plants  arc  operated  at  attnos 
pheric  temperatures,  there  is  usually  a  certain  critical  tempera- 
ture, varying  somewhat  with  different  emulsions,  at  which  the 
plant  shows  its  marimum  capacity  The  highest  temperature 
used  on  extremely  rebellious  and  viscous  emulsions  is  180*  F 
and  the  average  temperature  of  all  plants  operating  is  135*  F 
The  lower  gravity  oils  usually  require  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
before  they  can  be  handled  or  pumped  satisfactorily.  At  this 
temperature  the  emulsion  ordinarily  can  be  broken  up  electrically, 
thereby  saving  not  only  a  large  amount  of  fuel  but  also  the 
volatiles,  which  would  be  lost  at  higher  temperatures.  In 
handling  high  gravity  oils  an  cncloscd-type  treater  operating 
unch-r  pressure  retains  in  the  oil  practically  all  the  lighter  con- 
stituents 
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A  typical  California  installation  in  the  Coalinga  field  consists 
of  eight  units  on  one  transformer  circuit  and  has  a  capacity  of 
8000  bbls.  daily,  working  on  a  15  to  20  per  cent  emulsion,  the 
gravity  of  which  is  16°  Be.,  and  operating  at  140°  F.  The  heat 
is  supplied  by  utilizing  the  exhaust  from  the  compressor  plant. 
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the  dehydratoT. 


Notk:  The  |m»|mt  by  Dr.  Leon  W.  Parsons  on  "The 
Inversion  of  Phases  in  Oil-Water  Emulsions,"  which  was 
the  openirtg  paper  of  this  symposium,  will  be  published  in 
the  December  issue  of  This  Journal. 
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The  Removal  of  Free  Acid  from  Nitrocellulose  with  Special  Reference  to  the 

Use  of  Saline  Leaches" 


By  S.  E. 


Kh»ii*»cii  Labokato»y,  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Kociisstiiii.  N>w  Yobk 


Whether  nitrocellulose  is  to  be  used  for  lacquers,  for  cellu- 
loid, for  photographic  film  support,  or  for  explosives,  the 
removal  of  excess  acid  leaving  a  neutral  material  is  essential. 
Without  dilating  on  the  history  of  the  matter*  it  may  he  noted 
that  it  was  early  recognized  that  thorough  purification  of 
nitrocellulose  from  excess  acids  is  essential  to  obtaining  a 
stable  product.  We  may,  however,  note  that  while  removal 
of  free  acid  is  a  necessary,  it  is  not,  alone,  a  sufficient  condi- 
tion for  stability.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  part  played  by 
residual  "free"  acid  in  affecting  stability  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  absence  of  any  method  for  determining  the  "free" 
acid  occluded  in  the  fibrous  mass.  We  shall  revert  to  this 
point  later,  when  noting  a  method  developed  in  this  labora- 
tory which  makes  this  possible. 

It  was  found  early  in  the  history  of  the  industry  that  wash- 
ing with  cold  water  alone  effected  the  removal  of  acid  very 
slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  that  stable  products  were  not 
obtained.  This  procedure  was  supplemented,  therefore,  by 
the  use  of  dilute  alkalies  to  neutralize  any  free  acid.  Great 
caution  was  necessary  in  this,  since  excess  alkali  rapidly 
hydrolyzes  the  higher  nitrates  of  cellulose. 

The  introduction  by  Sir  F.  AbeP  of  the  method  of  pulping 
was  based  on  the  idea  that  instability  was  due  to  free  acids 
remaining  in  the  tul>e  of  the  cotton  HImt,  and  that  by  mechan- 
ically cutting  these  tul>es  acid  was  more  readily  and  com- 
pletely removed.  Actually  it  is  improbable  that  such  an  action 
takes  place.  The  "capillarity"  of  cellulose,  and  of  nitrocellu- 
lose, particularly  nitrocotton,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tube 
of  the  individual  cell,  but  with  the  interstices  of  the  felted 
masses  of  fibers,  t.  e.,  it  is  not  mtrafihrillar  but  interfibrillar.* 

The  quite  real  advantage  of  pulping,  especially  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  later  "boiling"  process  of  stabilization,  consists 
in  affording  an  early  opportunity  for  blending  and  homogeniz- 
ing the  very  variable  and  inhomogeneous  product,  nitrocellu- 
lose,* and  in  insuring  that  the  washing  and  stabilizing  treat- 
ment is  not  held  up  in  clumps  and  knots  of  the  fiber.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  undesirable  sulwtanccs,  other  than  acids, 
are  removed  from  the  tubes  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  easy 

'  Presented  befote  the  Section  of  Cellulose  Chemistry  it  the  01«t  Meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Rochester.  N.  V  .  April  20  to  29.  1021. 

<  Published  as  Communication  No.  115  from  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

'  A.  Marshall,  "Explosives,"  Bt&ciitoa,  ltlf,  161. 

'  Brit.  Patent  1102  (18*5) 

•  A.  de  Mown  thai.  /.  Sot.  Cktm,  ln4.,  tl  (1»04),'292 
• 


to  demonstrate  this  on  a  small  scale.  We  have  found  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  stabilize 
small  quantities  -up  to  1  lb. — of  nitrocotton,  long  or  short 
fiber,  by  boiling  processes  withoutany  pulping  as  when  pulped. 
We  consider,  therefore,  that  tho  main  value  of  pulping  con- 
sists in  the  hydraulic  handling  of  large  masses,  as  already 
noted. 

The  combined  process  of  pulping  and  boiling,1  representing 
both  high  initial  outlay  and  high  running  charges,  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  guncotton,  etc.,  less 
drastic  methods  being  used  in  the  celluloid  and  allied  indus- 
tries. In  these  pulping  is  often  used,  as  facilitating  handling, 
but  not  the  stabilizing  treatment  by  boiling.' 

The  view  has  been  frequently  expressed  that  removal  of 
"free"  acid,  to  the  last  traces,  is  in  itself  insufficient  to  secure 
high  stability,  and  that  conversely  the  presence  of  "free" 
acid  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  cause  of  instability,  at  any  rate 
immediately.  Evidence  was  obtained  in  the  course  of  this 
work  supporting  these  conclusions.  It  appears,  therefore, 
desirable  that  the  washing  out  of  "free"  acid  should  be  differ- 
entiated from  stabilization,  and  as  problems,  investigated 
each  for  itself,  although  with  due  regard  to  a  considerable 
measure  of  contingency  of  the  two  problems. 

With  this  we  will  detail  certain  conclusions  reached 
in  this  laboratory  as  a  result  of  work  extending  over  several 
years. 

Washing  Out  Acid  and  Adsorption 
It  is  well  known  that  the  washing  out  of  a  soluble  compon- 
ent from  an  otherwise  insoluble  material  is,  in  the  absence  of 
selective  adsorption,  rcpresentablc  by  an  equation  giving  tho 
quantity  of  extractable  material  remaining  after  successive 
washings  with  the  same  volume  of  fresh  solvent,  as  follows:* 

x"  "  (vTt)  Xo 

where  X0   =  total  quantity  of  extractable  substance. 
X«  =  quantity  remaining  after  n  extraction, 
v      =  volume  of  liquid  remaining  on  precipitate  or 
material. 

V     *»  volume  of  solvent  used  in  each  extraction. 

We  may  note  the  following  important  practical  conditions 
expressed  by  this  equation: 

1— The  amount  left  uncxtracted  will  be  smaller,  the  less  the 
fraction  v/(V  +  ») ;  this  will  be  smaller,  the  better  the  drainage 

>  Marshall.  Lot.  lit. 

•  Sec  Bonwitt,  "Das  Zelluloid,"  IMS. 

»  Sec  W.  Ostwald,  •Pouodation  of  Analytical  Chemistry,"  2nd  Boa. 
JUL,  p.  15. 
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between  successive  washings,  since  this  makes  V  large  compared 
with  v. 

2 —  The  equation  assumes  that  the  period  of  each  washing  (or 
extraction)  is  long  enough  for  a  state  of  equilibrium  to  be  reached 
between  the  extractablc  substance  in  the  solid  material  and  that 
in  the  wash  water.  Continuous  washing  is  relatively  uneconomi- 
cal in  regard  to  volume  of  liquid  required,  one  reason  being  that 
equilibrium  is  not  always  satisfactorily  reached  under  this  condi- 
tion. 

3 —  The  equation  further  assumes  that  Xo,  the  total  quantity 
<x  tractable,  is  definite,  and  that  there  is  no  selective  absorption 
of  the  extnictable  substance  to  the  precipitate  or  other  material. 

Evidently  if  the  solid  material  itself  undergoes  a  reaction, 
such  as  hydrolysis,  with  the  solvent,  furnishing  thereby  the 
same  or  a  similar  substance  to  that  being  extracted,  the  value 
of  X  becomes  leas  definitive,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  hydrolysis.  Now  the  nitrates  of  cellulose  are  suscepti- 
ble of  hydrolysis,  the  rate  being  a  pronounced  function  of  the 
concentration  of  hydroxyl  and  hydrogen  ions.1  It  can  be 
shown,  however,  that  for  values  near  neutrality  and  at  not 
too  high  temperatures,  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  rate  of  extraction  of  free  acid. 

It  is  evident  that  such  hydrolysis  would  tend  to  increase 
both  X  and  X0.  Actually,  however,  as  will  now  be  shown, 
the  rate  of  removal  of  "free"  acid  from  nitrocellulose,  and  in 
particular  nitrocotton,  falls  much  below  that  indicated  by 
the  formula. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  subsequently  detailed,  we  regard 
this  as  due  to  selective  adsorption  of  acid  to  the  nitrocellulose. 
It  is  possible  that  the  cellulose  nitrates  are  themselves  deriva- 
tives of,  or  their  formation  involves  the  production  of,  hydro- 
cellulose.  Whether  the  adsorption  of  acid  is  due  to  residual 
unnitrated  cellulose,  to  disintegrated  cellulosic  residues  of 
the  so-called  cellulose  dextrin  type,  or  definitively  to  the 
nitrated  part  of  the  complex,  cannot  be  stated  conclusively 
at  present. 

Experimental  Procedure 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  this  work  the  determination  of  the 
total  "free"  acid  present — the  retained  acid — initially,  corre- 
sponding to  the  value  Xo  in  the  extraction  equation,  was  taken 
as  the  final  value  obtainable  by  prolonged  extraction  with 
very  dilute  bicarbonate  solution,  or  by  the  leaching  process 
subsequently  detailed.  It  is  evidently  unadvisable  to  use 
more  drastic  treatment*  involving  hydrolysis.  This  deter- 
mination was  greatly  facilitated  and  its  reliability  improved 
by  a  method  worked  out  during  the  course  of  the  investiga- 

■  Robertson,  hoc.  til 


Uon  by  Messrs.  L  Schneider  and  W.  H.  Davis.  This  method 
consists  in  dissolving  the  nitrocellulose  in  acetone1  and  adding 
just  sufficient  water,  with  thorough  stirring,  to  precipitate 
the  nitrocellulose  as  a  fine  stable  suspension — in  fact,  largely 
colloidal  in  character.  It  is  then  possible  to  titrate  the  re- 
tained acid  directly,  using  methyl  red  aa  indicator.  In 
operation,  usually  2  g.  of  nitrocellulose  are  dissolved  in  50 
cc.  of  acetone,  and  50  cc.  of  distilled  wat«r  are  added  with 
thorough  stirring.  The  acid  present  in  the  turbid  liquor  is 
titrated  with  0.01  JV  potassium  hydroxide,  using  3  drops  of 
methyl  red  indicator,  2  g.  per  100  cc.  alcohol.  The  precipita- 
tion and  titration  are  best  carried  out  in  square,  wide-mouthed 
bottles  of  about  4-oz.  capacity.  The  acetone  used  is  titrated 
for  the  "blank"  and  a  correction  applied  when  necessary-  By 
this  means  the  Xo  of  the  extraction  formula  can  be  found 
directly.  The  values  so  obtained  agreed  very  well  with  those 
found  by  the  exhaustive  extraction  processes  referred  to, 
but  the  direct  method  is  in  many  respects  more  satisfactory, 
as  well  as  time-saving.  For  actual  determination  of  X0  in 
the  course  of  the  extraction  experiments  the  procedure  adopted 
was  a  combination  one,  the  acid  removed  being  determined 
as  outside  (extracted)  acid,  and  the  final  residual  acid  in 
the  sample  under  treatment  being  determined  by  the  method 
ust  described.  The  sum  of  these  is  then  taken  as  Xe,  the 
total  quantity  of  retained  acid. 

The  nitrocellulose  used  in  these  experiments  was  specially 
prepared.  The  nitrogen  content  was  varied  from  9  to  13 
per  cent,  and  nitrocellulose  from  both  cotton  and  purified 
sulfite  pulp  cellulose  was  tested. 

Action  or  Distilled  Water,  Compared  with  That  of 
Hard  Water,  and  at  Different  Temperatures 

In  the  small,  laboratory-scale  experiments,  charges  of  100  to 
200  g.  (moist  weight)  of  nitrocotton  were  placed  in  colanders 
and  left  for  a  period,  usually  1   hr.,  in  porcelain  beakers 
containing  the  water. 
Drainage  was  effected 
either  by: 

1 — Natural  drainage. 

3 — Centrifugal  drainage. 

3 — Squcete  roll  drainage, 
using  an  ordinary  laundry 
wringer. 

In  certain  cases,  as 
mentioned  later,  the 
material  was  not  left 
at  rest,  but  agitated, 
cither  by  blowing  air 
under  pressure  (air- 
beating)  or  by  a  me- 
chanical agitator.  The 
removal  of  acid  was 
followed  by  titrating 
the  drained-off  wash 
liquid,  of  measured 
volume,  with  0.1  JVand 
0.01  N  alkali  (NaOII 
solution),  using  methyl 
red  as  indicator. 

This  indicator  has  a 
range  of  pH  4.2-6.6. 
In  the  titrations  the 
mean  was  taken   of  Fu>.  8 

forward  and  back  ti-  l— Shobt  Fnma.  c— Loko  Fum 
trations,  corresponding  to  a  pH  =  6.0.    To  economiie 
space  the  data  are  given  as  far  as  possible  graphically,  tables 
not  being  given  except  where  specifically  desirable. 

>  Nltrocelliiloaea  Insoluble  In  acetone,  but  soluble  In  ether-alcohol,  can  be 
used  by  adding  first  an  equal  volume  of  acetone  to  the  ether-alcohol  solution 
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In  the  graphical  exposition,  Fig.  1,  the  "acidity"  removed, 
plotted  as  ordinate  against  "extraction  periods,"  is  expressed 
reciprocally  in  cc.  of  0.01  N  alkali  neutralized.  The  ratio  of 
nitric  to  sulfuric  acid  in  the  acid  removed  was  not  generally 
determined,  although  in  view  of  the  theoretical  interest 
estimations  were  made  in  certain  cases,  as  also  of  nitrous 
acid.  The  curves  in  Fig.  1,  which  are  typical  of  a  great  num- 
ber measured  in  the  course  of  the  work,  bring  out  the  following 
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facte:  With  distilled  water  (Curve  1),  the  extractions,  after 
proceeding  initially  at  a  rapid  rate,  soon  reach  a  stage  during 
which  the  removal  is  extremely  slow.  The  rate  of  removal 
in  this  period,  for  distilled  water,  is  slightly  increased  by 
agitation  (Curve  2),  and  considerably  by  centrifugal  drain- 
age at  each  change  (Curve  3).  Even  so,  it  remains  much 
below  the  rate  in  the  presence  of  dilute  alkali  (calcium  bicar- 
bonate of  hard  water)  (Curve  4).  Further,  it  does  not  follow 
the  extraction  function  already  discussed,  the  actual  rate 
being  very  much  less  than  this  would  indicate.  This  func- 
tion, 

for  constant  values  of  v  and  V— these  being  fixed  for  constant 

experimental  conditions — can  be  written 

Xo  1 
—  —  a —     —  o",  where  b  —   ~  • 
An  \i 

or,   taking  logarithms, 

Ior         -  n  log  6  -  nA, 
whence,  differentiating, 


t.  e.,  the  rate  of  removal  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  left 
un extracted.  With  distilled  water,  at  room  temperature, 
howover,  the  rate  of  removal  appears  to  be  affected  by  an 
impeding  or  opposing  effect,  which  is  a  function  of  the  ex- 
ternal acidity  and  of  the  condition  of  the  fibers;  i.  c,  we  have 

^  -  K  Xn-f  (X). 

This  opposing  influence  is  overcome  by  increase  of  tempera- 
ture or  alkali;  we  consider  that  it  is  due  to  selective  adsorp- 


tion of  the  acid.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  neutral  saline  leaches,  to  be  discussed  imme- 
diately. The  formation  of  cellulose  esters,  involving  the  elimi- 
nation of  water  from  the  cellulose  complex,  is  in  principle  a 
reversible  reaction,  in  which  esterification  is  opposed  by 
hydrolysis.1 

In  the  case  of  nitrocellulose  the  reverse  reaction  of  saponi- 
fication or  hydrolysis  is  usually  accompanied  or  followed  by 
breakdown  of  the  cellulose  complex,*  and  such  degradation 
products  are  formed  in  nitration  and  esterification.  It  is 
possible  that  for  any  cellulose  ester  in  contact  with  water  there 
is  a  mobile  equilibrium  between  acid  in  three  different  strata 
or  stages: 

1— Add  In  mechanically  adherent  and  external  liquid. 

3 — Acid  in  adtorption  layer. 

3 — Acid  reaidue*  of  cellulose  eater 

While  equilibrium  between  1  and  2  is  rapidly  adjusted  that 
between  2  and  3  is  more  slowly  effected,  corresponding  to  the 
breakdown  rate  (hydrolysis)  of  the  esters  of  cellulose  and 
its  degradation  products. 

The  Effect  of  Mechanical  Drainage 

The  effect  of  mechanical  drainage,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  is 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  extraction  function,  as  lessening 
the  volume  v  of  adherent  liquid.  The  advantage  of  mechani- 
cal drainage  is,  however,  not  only  due  to  this;  in  addition,  the 
fibrous  mass  becomes  compressed  by  such  means,  and  on 
re-immersion  in  the  liquid  soaks  this  up  like  a  sponge,  thus 
insuring  rapid  and  more  complete  contact  with  the  liquid, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  largely  equivalent  to  agitation  during 
extraction,  depending  upon  the  fiber  length  of  the  cellulose. 
In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  comparison  of  the  relative  "active  bulks" 
in  water  of  two  samples  of  "long"  and  "short"  fiber  cotton, 
respectively.  The  capillary  effect  of  a  mass  of  long  fiber 
cotton  in  washing  or  leaching  without  agitation  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  for  short  fiber  material,  the  elasticity  of  the 
long  fibers  tending  to  keep  the  mass  looser  and  more  permea- 
ble. It  mate  to  relatively  easily  penetrated  felts  with  long 
capillary  interspaces,  while  with  shorter  fibers  a  denser  "ball- 
ing up"  is  possible. 

Temperaturb  Coefficient  of  Extraction 
The  temperature  coefficient  of  extraction  of  acid  by  dis- 
tilled water  is  very  high.   This  is  shown  in  the  curves  in  Fig. 
3. 

It  is  much  greater  than  would  follow  from  simple  increase 
in  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  acid,  and  this  points  to  a  disturbance 
of  the  adsorpt  ion  equilibrium.  As  the  temperature  approaches 
the  boiling  point,  there  is  liable  to  occur  some  release  of 
extra  acid  above  that  extracted  by  treatment  at  lower  tem- 
peratures, and  indeed  above  that  shown  as  "retained  free 
acid"  by  the  direct  analytical  method  described.  This  acid 
must  be  released  from  ester-like  combination,  probably  with 
lower  cellulosic  residues  (degradation  products  of  cellulose). 

The  amount,  however,  due  to  this  was  seldom  found  to  be 
at  all  considerable  in  properly  nitrated  cellulose,  and  did  not 
appear  to  bear  much  relation  to  instability.  This  point  is 
referred  to  later,  in  dealing  with  the  relation  of  stabilising 
processes  to  acid  removal. 

Acid  Removal  by  Leaching  with  Concentrated  Neutral 
Salt  Solutions 
At  the  time  these  investigations  were  commenced  we  were 
checking  up  experimentally  H.  R.  Procter's*  work  on  the  swell- 
ing of  gelatin  in  acids,  using  his  method  of  removing  imbibed 
acid  by  treatment  with  sodium  sulfate.  Since  cellulose  gives 
evidence  of  behaving  as  an  amphoteric  colloid  it  appeared 

■B.  Berle  and  Klaye.  Z.  SckUsi.  Sprnttof,,  1  (1901).  425;  J.  Sor. 
Chtm,  tn4..  ft  (1808),  634. 

•  H.  R.  Procter,  J.  Clum.  Soc..  IN  (1814).  818. 
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worth  trying  whether  a  concentrated  neutral  salt  solution 
would  facilitate  the  removal  of  acid  from  nitrocellulose.  This 
was  found  to  be  the  case.1  A  neutral  solution  of  sodium 
sulfate  was  found  to  displace  "free"  acid  from  nitrocotton 
very  rapidly.   The  curves  in  Fig.  4  illustrate  this. 

It  will  lie  seen  that  the  action  is  much  more  efficient,  at 
room  temperature  (18°  to  20°)  than  either  distilled  water  or 
hard  water  of  moderate  bicarbonate  alkalinity.  The  "hard 
water"  used  had  a  total  alkalinity  of  16  cc.  0.01  N  alkali  per 
100  cc. 

The  concentration  of  solution  found  most  satisfactory  is 
one  somewhat  below  saturation  at  18°  to  20°  C,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.140.  The  data  on  the  equilibrium  of 
Na»50«  and  water  at  different  temperatures  were  plotted  as 
a  graph,  and  the  relation  of  the  specific  gravity  of  sodium 
sulfate  solutions  to  the  composition  or  concentration.  The 
graph  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  regenerating 
such  baths  on  a  large  scale.  After  the  first  lalwratory  experi- 
ments with  100-  and  200-g.  lots,  trials  were  made  on  a  larger 
scale.  These  larger  scale  experiments  fully  confirmed  the 
deacidifying  action  of  sodium  sulfate  leaches. 

washing  out  sodium  sulfate — It  was  early  found  on  a 
laboratory  scale  that  the  excess  sodium  sulfate  was  washed 
out  by  water  very  readily,  and  practically  in  accordance  with 
the  extraction  formula.  The  neutral  salt,  unlike  acid,  is 
not  adsorbed  to  the  nitrocellulose. 

Theort  of  the  Action  of  Neutral  Salt  Leach 

Before  proceeding  with  an  account  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  sulfate  leach  in  the  treatment  of  nitrocellulose, 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  theory  of  its  action.  As  it  is 
hoped  to  take  up  the  theoretical  aspect  more  fully  on  another 
occasion  it  will  only  be  briefly  noticed  here.  The  discovery 
of  the  deacidifying  action  of  a  strong  neutral  salt  leach  was 
due  originally  to  an  application  of  Procter  and  Wilson's  work 
on  gelatin.1  According  to  their  theory,  when  gelatin  is 
immersed  in  a  dilute  acid,  combination  takes  place  between 
the  gelatin  molecules  and  the  hydrogen  ions,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  highly  ionizable  salt  of  gelatin;  the  salt  is 
hydrolyzable,  and  swelling,  or  hydration,  is  regarded  as  due 
to  the  ionization  of  the  salt  and  the  osmotic  pressure  so 
produced.  The  resultant  equilibrium  was  worked  out  in 
terms  of  Donnan's  theory'  of  membrane  equilibrium  and 
good  agreement  between  observed  and  calculated  values 

•  S.  E.  Sheppard,  U.  S  Patent  1.357,733  (November  2,  1020,,  amigned 
to  Eaitroao  Kodak  Company. 

•  H.  R.  Procter,  Lot.  til.:  H.  R.  Procter  aod  J.  A  Wilson,  J.  Chtm. 
Sot.,  1M  (1916),  307. 

•P.  C.  rionoan,  Z.  Eltktrocktm..  IT  (1011),  572;  also  W.  MeLewis, 
"Syttem."  II.  309. 


obtained.  Addition  of  neutral  salt  solution  to  a  gelatin  swollen 
in  acid  depresses  the  ionization  of  the  gelatin  salt,  and 
dehydrates  the  jelly  and  displaces  acid  from  combination 
with  the  colloid.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  the  quanti- 
tative aspect  of  the  theory  here,  although  this  is  its  strongest 
feature.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  if  this  theory  applies  to 
the  present  case  we  must  assume  that  the  adsorption  of  acid 
to  nitrocellulose  depends  upon  the  formation  of  a  salt-like, 
ionizable  (non-ester)  combination  between  the  cellulose  com- 
plex and  acids.  It  is  very  possible  that  it  is  not  so  much  cellu- 
lose itself  or  the  cellulose  ester  which  is  active  here,  as  degra- 
dation products  of  the  cellulose,  e.g.,  cellulose  dextrin*. 
Qualitatively  in  agreement  with  the  Procter  theory  ia  the 
fact  that  other  saline  leaches  were  found  effective,  as  magne- 
sium sulfate,  sodium  acetate,  and  sodium  chloride.  The  last 
named  was  not  as  efficient  as  sodium  sulfate.  Further  evi- 
dence for  the  general  thesis  of  selective  adsorption  of  acid  and 
of  ionic  displacement,  concomitant  with  dehydration,  will 
lie  brought  forward  in  dealing  with  pulping.  In  considering 
the  application  of  Procter's  theory  to  the  present  case  of 
cellulose  esters,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  actual  hydration 
(or  swelling)  and  adsorption  here  is  very  small  compared  with 
gelatin.  Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  general  thesis 
does  not  stand  or  fall  with  Procter's  conception.  The  adsorp- 
tion of  acid  may  not  be  due  to  definite  chemical  combination 
but  to  electrostatic  forces,'  and  the  action,  t.  §.,  of  sulfates, 
due  to  removal  of  adsorbed  hydrogen  ion  by  the  reaction 

+    —  — 
H  +  S04    ^  HSO,. 

In  any  case,  the  action  of  the  sodium  sulfate  leach  is  to  make 
the  removal  of  acid  fall  in  line  with  the  extraction  formula 
previously  considered,  differing  from  the  case  of  distilled 
water.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case  of  the  ex- 
traction of  acid  from  two  portions  of  the  same  sample  of  dipped 
and  wrung  nitrocotton,  one  treated  with  distilled  water, 
the  other  with  sodium  sulfate  leach.   The  total  retained 
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acid,  determined  as  described,  was  equivalent  to  1150  cc. 
0.01  N  acid  per  100  g.  nitrocotton.  In  Table  I  are  given  the 
total  acid  extracted  after  n  changes  (the  volume  being  made 
up  to  the  same  value  after  each  drainage)  and  the  acid  left 
unextractcd. 

Calling  X0  the  total  extractable  acid,  and  X«  the  amount 
remaining  retained  after  n  extractions,  it  follows  from  the 
simple  extraction  function  that  log  X0/X.  should  be  a  linear 
function  of  n.  In  Fig.  5  the  values  of  log  Xo/X*  have  been 
plotted  as  ordinates  against  n  as  abscissae,  the  scale  for  the 
distilled  water  values  of  log  X0/XB  being  ten  times  that  for 

•  W.  D.  Bancroft,  "Applied  Colloid  Chemistry."  ltll. 
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sulfate,  owing  to  their  low  value.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
case  of  the  sulfate  leach  a  straight  line  is  obtained,  while  for 
distilled  water  this  is  not  the  case.  For  absolute  agreement 
with  the  theory,  the  line  should  go  through  the  origin  n  =  0, 
whereas  actually  it  cuts  the  abscissae  for  a  negative  value 
of  n,  which  indicates  that  extraction  proceeds  more  rapidly 
in  the  first  leach  than  in  the  subsequent  steady  state. 

The  great  difference  between  the  action  of  the  sulfate  leach 
and  of  distilled  water  is  strikingly  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The 
first  part  of  the  curve  shows  the  progress  of  acid  extraction 
from  a  nitrocotton  by  distilled  water  which  was  both  agitated 
during  leaching  and  ccntrifugally  drained  between  washings. 
After  four  such  treatments  water  was  replaced  by  sulfate  leach 
with  the  result  shown  in  the  curve. 

Regeneration  or  Sulfate  Leach 

Returning  to  the  practical  aspect  of  sulfate  leaching,  it 
lias  been  noted  that  the  acids  removed  during  leaching  may 
be  neutralized  and  the  same  leach  used  over  again.  In 
laboratory  and  small-scale  experiments  this  resetting  of  the 
leach  was  at  first  effected  by  determining  the  total  acidity 
by  titration  of  an  aliquot  part,  and  adding  the  requisite 
amount  of  sodium  carbonate  to  secure  neutrality.  On  a 
large  scale  such  a  procedure  is  neither  convenient  nor  reliable. 
Methods  of  automatic  regeneration  were  therefore  developed. 
The  first  method  consists  in  collecting  the  leach  liquors  as 
they  come  from  the  final  leaching  tank  or  vessel,  in  a  large 
regenerating  tank,  provided  with  heating  coils  for  winter 
temperatures,  with  a  mechanical  agitator,  and  also  piped  for 
air  agitation. 


The  acid  leach  is  neutralized  in  this  by  the  introduction  of 
definite  charges  of  finely  divided  calcium  carbonate.  Either 
finely  pulverized  marble  or  high  calcium  limestone  may  be 
used,  the  CaCOi  content  being  of  the  order  95  per  cent  +. 
Limestones  containing  magnesium  are  not  gem 
The  material  should  be  so  pulverized  that  85  per  cent  [ 
200  mesh,  and  95  per  cent  passes  100  mesh;  under  these  con- 
ditions over  95  per  cent  of  the  material  is  active  in  neutrali- 
zation of  sulfuric  acid.  As  the  solution  becomes  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  it  is  liable  to  dissolve  excessive  amounts  of 
lime  salts  in  the  form  of  calcium  bicarbonate.  To  prevent 
this,  the  mixture  in  the  tank  is  thoroughly  aerated  with  com- 
pressed air,  thus  discharging  carbon  dioxide  and  keeping  the 
lime  content  down.  At  the  same  time  this  aeration,  in  the 
faintly  alkaline  solution,  removes  iron  extracted  from  the 
nitrocotton  by  the  first  acid  leaches;  the  iron  is  thrown  out 
as  hydrous  ferric  oxide,  adsorbed  and  held  by  the 

This  retention  of  iron  improves  as  the  sludge 
and  becomes  impregnated  with  the  hydrous  oxide,  as  it  then 
functions  similarly  to  the  well-known  method  of  Spring  for 
clearing  such  colloidal  hydrous  oxides  from  solution.  Coag- 
ulation is  assisted  by  the  high  electrolyte  content  (Na*SO«) 
and  is  further  improved  by  heating.  A  certain  amount  of 
coloring  matter  is  removed  at  the  same  time.  As  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated,  from  time  to  time  excess  sludge  is  removed, 
sufficient  being  left  to  exert  the  helpful  action  in  removing 
iron  and  coloring  matters.  The  neutralized  leach,  clarified 
as  far  as  convenient  by  sedimentation  in  the  regeneration 
tank,  is  then  filtered. 

Where  bleaching  of  the  nitrocellulose  is  desirable,  as  in 
celluloid  manufacture,  the  sulfate  leaching  process  can  be 
readily  combined  with  the  bleaching  process. 
Relation  of-  Saline  Leaching  to  Stability  and  Conjunc- 
tion with  Boiuno  Processes 

The  sulfate  leaching  process  at  ordinary  temperatures  does 
not  produce  highly  stable  nitrocellulose.  The  product  of 
a  normal  nitration  when  thus  treated  is,  however,  already  of 
considerably  higher  stability  than  the  same  nitrocotton  de- 
acidified  by  repeated  washings  with  weakly  alkaline  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Table  II  illustrates  this,  the  stability 
test  used  l>eing  the  135°  C.  heat  test1  which  has  been  found1 
to  give  results  very  sensibly  parallel  with  Wills'  stability  test, 
based  on  the  rate  of  decomposition  in  a  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide  at  100°  C. 

Tablb  II — Inr«ovR»ii»HT  in  Stability  o»  Nitsocottom  Lkacmkd 
NaiSO,  Aq..  135°  C.  STA»iJ.rrv  TrtM 


Lilraui  Tim* 

turn*  Time 

l-'xplotinn 
Time 

No. 

TmtATUKKT 

Mio. 

Mio. 

1 

Hard  water 

10  changes 

18  mln. 

in  6  day* 

5 

1 

1 

Hard  water 

16  change* 

35 

in  267  hr». 

25 

Not  5  far*. 

S 

9  chances  in 

140  hrs, 

5 

5 

20  mln. 

< 

20  change* 

5  e*plo.ior 

in  10  day* 

10-16 

10-15 

out  of  10 

(Average  of  10  experiment** 

5 

Sulfate 
leach  8 
change*  in 

8hr*. 

20 

25 

Not  5  far*. 

f>  with  one 

4S 

Not  5  hr*. 

c  with  two 

42 

240 

Not  &  nr.. 

In  the  experiments  just  recorded,  the  excess  sulfate  had 
been  washed  out  of  the  nitrocellulose  to  a  point  lower  than  the 
solubility  of  calcium  sulfate.  It  is  actually  quite  feasible  to 
leave  more  sodium  sulfate  in  the  nitrocellulose  than  this. 
Our  experiments  show  that  up  to  3  per  cent  sodium  sulfate, 
based  on  dry  weight  of  nitrocellulose,  may  be  left  without 

>  Marshall.  Lot.  til. 

>  By  Mr.  K.  LeB.  Gray  and  assistants  of  the  Organic  Chemistry  Depart- 
of  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  In  an  invest!- 
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causing  turbidity  in  a  20  per  cent  solution  in  acetone1  and 
without  affecting  the  physical  properties  of  celluloid  made 
from  the  nitrocotton.1  It  was  of  interest  to  determine  the 
effect  of  residual  sodium  sulfate  on  the  heat  stability  of 
nitrocotton.  The  set  of  experiment*  in  Table  III  are  typical. 
They  show  that  up  to  a  certain  amount  the  heat  test  at  135° 
C.  is  raised,  and  after  this  it  goes  down  again. 


Table  111— Hkat  Test  as 

to  Somus 

t  SrLPAYIt  CoNTKN' 

N..SO. 

in  Bath 

I  rrw  i  * 

Per  cent 

Mm. 

Min* 

EXFLOUON 

10-15 

10-15 

Not  4  hrs. 

0.005 

10-15 

10-13 

Not  4  hn 

1.0 

20 

32 

Not  4  brv 

2.0 

SO 

80 

Not  4  tars. 

22 

2S 

Not  4  hrs. 

t:°o 

23 

25 

Not  4  bra. 

8.0 

18 

IS 

Not  4  hrs. 

Although  the  sulfate  leach  improves  the  stability  over 
that  by  cold  alkaline  washes,  and  leaving  small  amounts  of 
sulfate  in  the  cotton  appears  beneficial,  the  result  is  not  satis- 
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factory  where  the  highest  stability  is  necessary.  To  obtain 
this  there  is  no  doubt  that  hydrolysis  at  high  temperatures 
is  essential,  substantially  according  to  the  boiling  processes 
in  use  in  various  systems.  In  the  last  issue,  in  large-scale 
work,  the  intensity  and  durations  of  such  hydrolytic  treat- 
ment must  be  worked  out  in  relation  to  the  particular  regime 
of  nitration,  degree  of  nitration,  purpose  of  the  nitrocellulose, 
etc.*  It  was,  however,  fundamentally  important  to  ascer- 
tain if  such  a  treatment  could  be  readily  combined  with  the 
sulfate  leaching  process.  That  is,  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  equal  stabilities  were  obtained  with  the  same 
nitrated  cottons  hydrolyzcd  in  water  and  in  sodium  sulfate 
solution,  at  the  samo  acidity. 

Table  IV  gives  data  showing  that  boiling  in  sulfate  is 
equally  effective  with  boiling  in  water  in  raising  the  stability. 
In  each  case  the  same  regime  in  boiling  and  washing  or  leach- 
ing was  followed. 

Further,  these  experiments  demonstrate  that,  in  small 
samples,  boiling  gives  high  stability  without  pulping,  indicat- 
ing that  the  value  of  this  operation  is  principally  in  regard 
to  the  homogenizing  of  large  masses.  The  curves  in  Fig.  7 
give  comparisons  in  the  efficiency  of  acid  removal  by  straight 
treatments  with  sulfate  and  water  used  at  high  temperatures. 

Further  Notes  on  Stabilization 

The  acid  boiling  on  hydrolysis  operation  is  regarded  as 
greatly  dependent  on  acidity,  being  usually  regarded  as  a 


■  Turbidity  (or  clarity)  measured  by  the 
"ma  Journal,  11  (1020).  107. 

•  Viscosity  of  solution,  strength  of  61m. 

•  R.  Robertson.  Uc.  til. 
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Washed  bard 
water  20 


Vol.  13,  lf«.  11 

135*  C.  T«»T 


Time 


days)  10 
Leached  cold 
sulfate, 8 

changes  15 
Hard  water 

boiled  00 
4      Hard  water 

(twice  bicar* 

bonate  of  No. 

3)  120 
Sulfate  leach 

boiled 

Water  as  In 

No.  3  90 
Sulfate  teach 


160 


15 

25 
ISO 


Not  4  hra. 


Not  4  hra 


So:  I 


Water  as  In 
No.  4 


None 


180  to  240 


None  observed 


Nut  J  1 


hydrolytic  decomposition  of  cellulose  acid  sulfate,  cataJyti- 
cally  influenced  by  H-ion  concentration.1  It  might,  therefore, 
be  thought  that  the  presence  of  concentrated  sodium  sulfate, 
tending  to  decrease  the  11-ion  concentration,  would  reduce  the 
efficiency.  Our  results  do  not  show  any  evidence  for  this, 
as  regards  stability  effected,  time  necessary,  or  amount  of 
sulfuric  acid  released.  Much  recent  work  has  shown  that 
most  acid  catalysis  is  dual,  the  undissociated  molecules  being 
equally  efficient  with  the  H-ion.*  We  regard  the  theory  of 
decomposition  of  cellulose  sulfates  and  nitrates  as  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  reaction  mechanism,  for  example,  considered  by 
Rolxsrteon  apparently  assumes  a  reaction  in  aqueous  solution, 
whereas  it  probably  takes  place  in  quasisolid  solution,  in  the 
adsorption  layer  of  the  membrane,  so  that  quite  other  con- 
cepts than  mass  action  in  aqueous  solution  plus  H-ion  cataly- 
sis are  necessary. 

Moreover,  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
cellulose  sulfuric  esters  greatly  affect  true  stability.*  In 
our  own  experiments  we  found  that  for  certain  nitrocotton 
samples  liigh  stability  by  heat  and  decomposition  tests  was 
achieved  early  by  short  boiling  in  water  or  sulfate  solutions 
of  quite  varied  acidity.  With  other  samples,  very  prolonged 
boiling  with  acid  solutions  failed  to  produce  any  satisfactory 
stability,  but  making  the  solutions  faintly  alkaline  immedi- 
ately raised  it.  As  this  paper  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
stabilization  we  will  not  dilate  further  on  these  points.  We 
may  note,  however,  an  experiment  which  indicates  the  possi- 
bility of  a  very  definite  colloid  chemical  factor  in  relation  to 
stability  and  instability.  After  preparing  the  colloid  sus- 
pensions of  nitrocellulose  in  50 : 50  acetone  and  water,  it  was 
desired  to  ascertain  if  the  acid  was  free  in  the  liquid  phase, 
or  still  adsorbed  to  the  nitrocellulose  particles.  By  using  a 
Sharpies  laboratory  high-speed  centrifuge  it  was  found  possi- 
ble to  remove  the  suspended  nitrocellulose.  The  residual 
liquor  was  titrated,  with  results  which  showed  that  the  acid 
estimated  by  this  procedure  is  very  little  adsorbed  by  the 
particles,  and  that  only  free  acid  is  determined,  not  acid 
combined  as  ester.  In  working  on  this,  it  was  further  found 
that  by  using  a  graduated  increase  of  water,  and,  better  still, 
by  using  the  same  amount  of  water  with  different  concentra- 
tions of  sodium  sulfate,  and  centrifuging,  &  fractiona- 
tion of  the  nitrocellulose  could  be  effected  from  the  colloid 
suspensions.  Stability  tests  on  these  fractions  showed  that 
the  first  fractions  contained  tho  least  stable  materials,  later 
fractions  having  good  stability.  The  more  ready  agglutina- 
tion and  precipitation  from  aqueous  acetone  of  the  unstable 
portions  is  in  agreement  with  the  view  that  much  of  the  in- 
stabilizing  impurities  in  nitrocelluloses  are  nitrated  hydro- 
or  cellulose-dextrin  bodies,  derived  from 


>  StadHmer.  KuHitHof:  Mil,  408,  tt  Mf.;  Robertson,  to*,  cil. 
tOoldacbmWt.  Z.  pky,.  Chtm.,  TO  (1910),  827;  II  (1912).  30; 
Am.Cktm.  J  .  it  (1921),  362. 

•  A.  Sehrimpff.  "Nitrocellulose,"  J.  P. 
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by  hydrolytic  breakdown.  These  are  normally  strongly 
adsorbed  to  the  Htable  eater,  being  formed  in  the  membrane 
or  Bemplar  of  cellulose  micelles.  Loosening  or  peptization  of 
these  complexes  can  be  effected  by  weak  acetone-water  solu- 
tions,1 by  hot  water,  and  by  hot  aqueous  solutions.  The 
possibility  of  fractional  coagulation  and  centrifugal  separa- 
tion from  more  concentrated  aqueous  acetone  suspensions 
opens  up  a  field  of  application  of  colloid  chemical  considera- 
tions to  the  stabilizing  process  which  is  of  both  theoretical 
and  practical  importance.  The  frequently  asserted  direct 
stabilizing  value  of  the  Abel  beater  treatment  (apart  from 
considerations  of  bulk  homogenizing)  may  well  depend  much 
more  upon  mechanical  separation  of  such  adsorption  combina- 
tions than  upon  release  of  acids,  etc.,  inside  the  tubes  and 
cells.  On  this  view,  "stabilizing"  depends  much  less  upon 
chemical  destruction  of  cellulose  sulfuric  esters,  and  of  lower 
nitrates  of  cellulose,  than  upon  peptization  and  removal  of 
cellulose  dextrin,  etc.,  derivatives,  to  which  mechanical, 
thermal,  and  chemical  agencies  can  all  contribute,  but  may 
also  hinder,  by  facilitating  resorption.  The  colloid  chemical 
theory  of  lignoccllulose  urged  by  H  Wislicenus*  should  be 
considered  in  this  connection.  On  this  view,  the  purification 
processes  for  "nitrocellulose"  are  technologically  continuous 
with  the  processes  for  the  purification  of  cellulose  itself,  notably 
of  cellulose  from  lignocellulose.  This  idea  is  supported  by  the 
process  of  stabilization  developed  in  Germany  during  the 
war  by  SchrimpfT,*  which  consists  in  boiling  the  nitrocellulose 
in  concentrated  (up  to  30  per  cent)  solutions  of  sodium 
bisulfite 


lUL'MATI  rulMO 
»  0HTMI0  miMO 


Fro.  8 

In  sum,  it  is  probable  that  the  conceptions  as  to  instability 
and  stabilization4  hitherto  dominant*  have  been  too  purely 
chemical,  and  that  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  colloid  chemical 

1  Compart  Croat  and  Luck's  method  with  10  per  not  acetone.  J.  Soc. 
Cktm.  Ind  ,  19  (1S00),  642. 

•  St*  KM.  Z.,  17  (1S2D),  309,  223,  for  ■  recent  presentation. 

'lot.  Ht.,  108 

•  That  is,  subtxactive  stabilization. 

1  E  i .,  as  expressed  by  Robertson,  Lot.  Hi. 
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aspect  of  the  problem 
has  caused  and  is  caus- 
ing much  waste  of  time 
and  energy  in  govern- 
ment and  industrial 
handling  of  nitrocellu- 
lose. 

Combination  of  Sul- 
fate  leachino  with 

PCLPINO 

A  comparison  of 
extraction  of  acid  com- 
bined with  pulping, 
between  hard  water1 
and  sodium  sulfate 
leach,  respectively,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  8. 

In  these  experiments 
ball  mills  were  used 
to  wet  grind  and  pulp 
the  nitrocotton.  Two 
identical  mills  were  run 
off  the  same  shaft,  and 
equal  charges  of  nitro- 
cotton, flint  balls  and 
liquid  (water  or  sulfate  leach)  were  placed  in  the  mills.  Bot  h 
long  and  short  fibered  cotton  were  used,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  up  the  former  before  milling  to  secure  a  disintegrating 
action  in  a  reasonable  time.  Mills  were  used  because  a  small 
hollander  wa<t  not  available,  but  there  was  the  advantage 
that  the  pulped  nitrocellulose  did  not  become  contaminated 
with  metal;' on  the  other  hand  the  "beating"  action  of  the 
ball  mill  produced  a  higher  dispersity  than  would  be  practi- 
cally desirable. 

The  first  point  of  importance  brought  out  by  these  experi- 
ments was  that  in  all  cases,  both  for  long-  and  Bhort-fiber 
cotton,  it  was  found  that  the  nitrocotton  offered  much  greater 
resistance  to  pulping  in  the  sulfate  leach  than  it  did  in  water. 
Approximately  two  to  three  times  as  long  was  required  to 
effect  the  same  degree  of  disintegration  in  sulfate  leach  as  in 
water.  This  appears  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  the  theory 
we  have  advanced,  that  the  action  of  sulfate  in  removing  acid 
consists  in  an  osmotic  effect  on  the  fiber  membrane,  tending 
to  dehydrate  this  and  expel  both  water  and  acid.  Such  an 
action,  astringent  in  character,  should  temporarily  increase 
the  fiber  strength  and  resistance  to  mechanical  disintegration. 
These  pulping  tests  at  the  same  time  brought  out  strongly 
the  greatly  superior  efficiency  of  sulfate  leach  over  water  in 
removing  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  following  data, 
shown  graphically  in  part  in  Fig.  8,  illustrate  this: 

"Hard"  Watrr  Poinxo 

Nitrocotton  No.  678  touted  Snort  fiber 

Weight  of  soused  cotton  600  g- 

Wei(ht  of  mom  palp  253  g.  drained 

Weight  of  dry  nitrocotton  101 . 2  f. 

Water  changed  3  timet  in  24  brs. 

Alka'.intly  of  Wtitr  m  16  cc.  0.01  N  alkali  per  100  cc 
Acid  per 

Water  Drained        0.01  N  Acid  per 

No.  of  Oil  100  Cc.     Acid  Removed   100  C.  Dry 

Change  Cr.  Cc  Cc.  Cc 

1  2000  339.2  0794  0700 

2  2000  76.8  IMS  IZiO 
»                    2000                 30.0  736  720 

Total  tcid  removed  0070  8049 

Ruidmai  Acidity  f^ft  by  Waltr 

Inside  titration  2  g .  dry  29.26  cc.  0.01  N 

Acid  left  per  100  «.  dry  1464  cc 

Total  acid  per  100  g.  dry   10.4 13  cc. 

Per  cent  acid  not  removed  14.02 


'  Alkalinity  equivalent  to  1  ce,  0.1  M 

•  SchrimpfT,  Loc.  tit. 


1TX)  cc. 
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••sol»at»"  lsacs  Pulmho  creases  this  retention,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  surface 

w^XV^^trocouoa.  ;:.:.: ::::::::::  :^?.flb"  developed.    This  acid  is.  however,  readily  removed  by  sulfate 

wrijbt  Sfdl^5  u^lp ill  II3<^*hwd  leach.   This  tends  to  confirm  our  view  that  the  residual  acid 
ch»o«cd  3  timet  in  24  bri. is  held  by  selective  adsorption,  not  by  mechanical  occlusion, 

Alkalinity  of  Uack  -  12  cc  o.oi  n  per  ioo  cc  amj  that' the  sulfate  leach  acts  osmotieally  on  the  membrane 

Liquid  nr»in«d    Adodi!v"                      Acid P«  structure  of  the  fiber  primarily,  and  only  secondarily  on  the 

No.  or                  OB             100  Cc.       Add  Removed    100  G.  Dry  CIA\ 

Cbanite                Cc.                Cc                   Cc.                 Cc.  ""■ 

i               2000          4M.9           B030           si3o  It  further  appears  from  these  results  that  if  pulping  or 

Smo          34\  S5          7»3i           "rls  disintep-atinR  were  combined  with  a  wulfate  leaching  process 

— —  — —  this  would  be  most  desirably  effected  after  acid  boiling, 

Toui  add  "»»vcd   . .     . .  17281          .5M6  stai,ilizin!f ,  icac|ling  out  of  aeki,  arid  washing  out  of  sulfate. 

m.ide  titration  u% .    .  "  ^.    /a'' .  .   7.2cc  o  oi  .v  Actually,  this  would  correspond  with  the  usual  practice  where 

Tota^M^'ioSTc.'drV .' .' .'          .'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.' isboo'cc.  pulping  is  employed,  both  for  guncotton  and  for  celluloid.1 

Per  cent  acid  not  removed  2  32  Where  final  boiling  in  weak  alkaline  solutions  is  desired  for 

It  will  be  seen  that  though  the  total  acidity  wax  considerably  guncotton,  this  could  be  initially  effected  after  pulping  in  the 

higher1  in  the  sample  used  for  sulfate  pulping  the  removal  of  weakly  alkaline  water,  as  this  assists  the  disintegration.  In 

acid,  though  incomplete  with  only  three  leaches,  was  much  the  celluloid  industry  it  is  very  general  to  bleach  the  nitro- 

better  than  with  "hard"  water,  only  2.3  per  cent  of  the  total  cellulose  after  pulping. 

acidity  l>eing  left,  as  compared  with  14  per  cent  for  water.  We  have  tested  various  bleaching  methods  on  sulfate 
The  actual  acidities  per  1  g.  dry  were:  treated  cotton,  e.  g.,  permanganate  followed  by  bisulfite, 
l  ».  dry.  by  water  n.7  cc  "chloride  of  lime"  bleach,  sodium  hypochlorite,  chlorine  gas, 
i  f.  dry.  by  nuiiatt  3.6  «•.  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  find  them  to  act  at  least  equally 
One  important  conclusion  from  these  experiments  is  this,  as  well  on  sulfate-leached  cotton  as  on  water-washed.  Hence, 
Although,  as  already  stated,  the  same  degree  of  mechanical  neither  the  introduction  of  pulping,  nor  of  pulping  and  bleach- 
subdivision  is  reached  earlier  in  water  than  in  sulfate,  the  i"P  offers  difficulty  in  the  installation  of  a  purification  regime 
acid  removal  lagged  behind  that  by  sulfate.  It  appears  utilizing  the  sulfate  leach  as  the  essential  deacidifying  process. 
evident  that  merely  mechanically  shortening  and  destroying  the  ,  ,kn-owi~DGMfnt 
fibers  does  not  gready  facililale  add  removal,  beyond  its  effect  '  1  ' 

in  assisting  uniform  penetration  of  large  masses.    In  spite  of  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  H 

the  fine  subdivision  of  the  nitrocotton  (sec  Fig  9)  the  latter  Davis  for  continued  assistance  in  the  experimental  work,  and 

portions  of  acid  are  obstinately  retained  in  water  by  pulped  to  Messrs.  A.  Armstrong  and  P.  Seel  of  the  Chemical  Plant 

nitrocotton.    In  fact,  the  increased  dispersity  probably  in-  for  their  coo  juration  in  large-scale  trials. 


The  Production  of  Furfural  by  the  Action  of  Superheated  Water  on  Aqueous 

Corncob  Extract* 

By  F.  B.  LaForge 

Hijkiup  or  Chbiu3T«t,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  a  recent  paper  on  the  preparation  of  corncob  adhesives 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  field  corncobs  with  hot  water  under 
pressure,  it  was  noted  that  a  certain  amount  of  furfural 
was  always  produced.*  In  the  present  paper  a  description 
is  given  of  a  method  for  treatment  of  corncobs  in  such  s  way 
that  the  cellulosic  material  can  be  obtained  and,  in  addition, 
an  amount  of  furfural  corresponding  to  7  .70  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  original  cobs. 

The  method  consists  in  heating  the  cobs  under  pressure 
for  a  short  time  with  hot  water,  a  procedure  which  does 
not  injure  the  cellulosic  material.  An  amount  of  furfural 
corresponding  to  about  2  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cobs 
is  formed  at  the  same  time  and  is  blown  off  with  a  certain 
amount  of  water  when  the  pressure  is  released.  The  crude 
cellulosic  residue  is  filtered  and  pressed,  and  the  aqueous 
liquors,  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  soluble 
carbohydrates,  arc  heated  with  water  under  pressure,  thus 
causing  hydrolysis  and  formation  of  a  further  amount  of 
furfural,  sufficient  to  make  a  total  weight  of  7.70  per  cent 
of  the  original  cobs 

A  comparison  of  this  process  for  the  production  of  furfural 
with  those  now  described  in  the  literature  indicates  certain 

•  It  U  almost  impossible  to  obtain  uniformity  in  this  respect  in  small 
samples  of  "soused'*  nitrocotton. 

•  Presented  before  the  Division  of  Organic  Chemistry  at  the  61st 
Meetiof  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  April  26  to 
29.  1021. 

•  Cktmutl  At*  IN.  y.),M(l»a0),  333;  see  also  Z.  anttv  Cktm  ,  tf 
(11114).  65s,  Tm  Joosnal.  13  (1921),  133. 


advantages  for  the  former.  Not  only  is  the  cellulose  saved 
but  the  process  has  the  great  advantage  of  using  only  water 
for  hydrolysis  in  place  of  acid.  Moreover  it  will  be  noted 
from  the  experimental  results  that  the  time  necessary  for 
handling  a  given  amount  of  cobs  is  shorter  than  is  customary 
by  the  methods  so  far  described  using  acid  hydrolysis.  The 
method  can  also  be  applied  to  the  preparation  of  furfural 
from  corn  husks  corn  stalks,  and  bagasse,  and  probably  from 
many  other  plant  materials  rich  in  pentosans. 

Experimental 

One  kilo  of  cobs  was  heated  in  an  autoclave  of  about  6-1. 
capacity  with  4000  cc.  of  water  at  180°  to  185".  After 
this  temperature  had  been  maintained  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  the  pressure  was  released  and  the  vapors  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  condenser.  The  amount  of  con- 
densate thus  collected  was  815  cc.  Since  5  cc.  of  this  conden- 
sate gave  (a)  0  3268  g.,  (b)  0.3255  g.  of  phloroglucide, 
815  cc.  contained  28.0  g.  of  furfural.  The  cellulosic  residue 
remaining  in  the  autoclave  was  filtered  with  pressure,  and 
2650  cc.  of  filtrate  containing  soluble  carbohydrate  material 
capable  of  further  hydrolysis  to  furfural  were  obtained. 
The  cellulosic  residue  was  washed  with  2000  cc.  of  water, 
pressed  again,  and  set  aside  for  other  purposes. 

The  filtrate  obtained  from  the  washings  was  diluted  to  4000 
cc.  with  water  and  used  for  heating  a  second  batch  of  1  kg. 
of  cobs  under  the  conditions  given  above.    In  the  same 

>  ScbrimpS.  Lot.  (it.,  M 
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way,  825  cc.  of  distillate  were  obtained,  which  contained  about 
28  g.  of  furfural.  The  cellulosic  material  was  filtered  by 
pressure  and  washed  with  2000  cr  of  water,  and  again  pressed. 
The  filtrate  and  wash  waters  from  this  second  kilo  of  cobs 
were  mixed  and  concentrated  to  their  original  volume  of 
3175  cc.  (the  4000  cc.  minus  825  cc.  blown  off  when  the  pres- 
sure was  released).  This  solution,  with  the  2(550  cc.  obtained 
from  the  first  kilo  of  cobs,  contained  the  carbohydrate  material 
from  2  kg.  of  cobs. 

Forty-five  hundred  cc.  of  this  solution,  which  represented 
the  soluble  extracts  from  1540  g.  of  cobs,  were  heated  in  the 
autoclave  at  180°  to  185°.  After  15  min.  the  autoclave  was 
blown  off  through  the  condenser  as  before.  The  amount 
of  condensate  was  noted  and  an  equal  volume  of  water  was 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  digester  and  it  was  again  heated 
for  15  min.  at  180°  to  185°.  This  was  then  blown  off,  the 
volume  of  the  condensate  noted,  an  equal  volume  of  water 
added  to  the  digester,  and  the  heating  repeated.  This 
was  carried  out  five  times,  after  which  so  little  furfural  was 
being  produced  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  carry  the 
process  further.1  The  following  table  denotes  the  results 
obtained  by  five  successive  heatings  of  4500  cc.  of  soluble 


extractives  obtained  by  the  method  described  above. 


No. 
1 

750 

Phloroglu- 
dde 
C.  from  5  Cc. 
(«>0  2770 
(M  0.2738 

Furfural 
G.  in  5  Cc. 
(Av.) 
0.1454 

Furfural  In 
Condensate 
Cram* 

21.8 

In  Con- 
denaate 
Per  cent 

2.01 

2 

775 

(a)02«10 
O)0  2625 

0.1383 

20.8 

2.70 

1 

765 

(e>02l37 
(6)0.2180 

0.1146 

17.3 

2.20 

i 

725 

(«)0  1310 

(»)0.1240 

0.0691 

10.2 

1.38 

5 

725 

(a)  0  0752 

(b)  0  07 ISO 

0.0420 

6.1 

0.84 

If  it  is  desired  merely  to  prepare  furfural  and  not  to  save 
the  cellulose,  the  process  could  be  made  continuous  from  the 
start,  following  the  general  procedure  just  described  for  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  soluble  carbohydrate  extractives.  Under 
these  conditions  the  cellulosic  material  would  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  digester  during  the  complete  process.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  cellulose  may  have 
as  great  value  as  the  furfural  in  technical  operations  and  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  preserve  it  from  injury  by  over- 
heating. 


The  Color  Value  of  a  Tan  Liquor  as  a  Function  of  the  Hydrogen-Ion 

Concentration" 

By  John  Arthur  Wilson  and  Erwtn  J.  Kern 

Laboratories  or  A.  P.  Callch  81  Sons  Co..  Milwaukss.  Wiscoksim 


In  judging  the  value  of  a  vegetable  tanning  extract,  tMtmers 
often  place  much  weight  upon  the  color  imparted  to  skin  by 
solutions  of  the  extract.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  movement 
to  try  to  devise  some  satisfactory  method  for  measuring  the 
color  value  of  an  extract.  In  Europe  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  matching  a  solution  of  the  extract  with  standard 
colored  glasses,  but  apparently  the  preparation  of  absolutely 
standardized  glasses  is  a  serious  problem.  Moreover,  the 
color  of  a  tan  liquor  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  the  color 
it  will  give  to  a  skin.  In  this  country  preference  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  a  method  involving  the  observation  of 
the  color  of  strips  of  sheep  or  calf  skin  tanned  in  a  standard 
solution  of  the  extract.  A  strip  of  tanned  skin  accompanying 
the  analysis  report  is  apt  to  find  greater  favor  with  the  tannei 
than  figures  on  an  arbitrary  scale,  but  this  method  has  some- 
tiroes  been  deceptive,  because  a  given  tan  liquor  may  im- 
part different  colore  to  samples  of  skin  from  different  sources. 
The  present  paper  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  measur- 
ing color  values,  but  with  factors  powerfully  affecting  such 
measurements  which  in  the  past  have  been  uncontrolled  and 
apparently  often  quite  unappreciated. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  presence  of  lime  in  a  tanned 
skin  will  cause  a  darkening  of  the  color.  If  the  skin  is  treated 
with  mineral  acid  soon  after  tanning,  the  color  brightens, 
but  the  effect  of  acid  becomes  less  pronounced  the  longer  the 
skin  is  previously  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  air.  In  our 
studies  on  the  effect  of  chance  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration 
upon  tanning,  we  obtained  leather  differently  colored  for 
each  different  pH  value  of  the  tan  liquor.  It  was  immediately 
apparent  that  the  color  of  a  tan  liquor  as  well  as  that  of  the 
leather  U  a  function  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration. 


by  continuous  addition  o(  water  or  tleam. 

>  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Leather  Chemiitry  at  the  82nd  Meet- 
lac  of  the  American  Chemical  Sodety,  New  York.  N  V  ,  September  C  to 
10.  1921. 


>  Reccired  Ancuac  22.  1021. 


IXOH'ATOH  Effect 
Two  tan  liquors  were  prepared,  one  from  gambier  and  the 
other  from  quebracho  extract.  To  each  was  added  sufficient 
phosphoric  acid  to  bring  the  pll  value  to  2.5,  as  determined 
by  the  hydrogen  electrode.  The  phosphoric  acid  was  added 
to  act  as  a  buffer  in  preventing  large  changes  in  pll  value 
upon  long  standing.  To  equal  portions  of  each,  sodium 
hydroxide  was  added  to  give  series  of  tan  liquors  ranging  in 
plf  value  from  3.0  to  12.0  and  all  having  a  tannin  content 
of  1  per  cent,  as  determined  by  the  authors'  new  method.' 
The  gambier  series  varied  in  color  from  light  straw  at  pH- 
3.0  to  a  very  deep  red  at  12.0.  The  quebracho  series  was 
similar  in  color  excepting  that  the  liquors  of  lower  pll  value 
had  a  touch  of  violet.  Either  series  resembled  a  standard 
series  of  colors  used  in  the  indicator  method  of  determining 
hydrogen-ion  concentration,  except  for  the  fact  that  a  light 
precipitate  formed  in  all  liquors  having  a  pll  value  of  4.0  or 
less.  The  difference  in  color  was  evidently  a  true  indicator 
effect,  for  any  member  of  the  scries  could  be  made  to  match 
any  other  member  simply  by  bringing  it  to  the  same  pH 
value.  All  members  of  either  series  appeared  practically 
identical  when  brought  to  a  pll  value  of  3.0.  This  complete 
reversibility  of  color  change,  however,  was  not  found  when 
liquors  at  higher  pll  values  were  allowed  to  stand  long  ex- 
posed to  air. 

Oxidation  Effects 
Two  complete  series  of  each  extract  were  jK>ured  into  test 
tubes;  the  tubes  of  one  series  of  each  were  tightly  stoppered, 
while  the  others  were  left  uncovered.  Next  day  the  liquors 
in  the  stoppered  tubes  showed  practically  no  change,  but 
the  others  had  become  darker  in  color,  the  more  so  the  higher 
the  pH  value.  When  the  liquors  in  a  series  not  exposed  to 
air  were  all  brought  to  a  pH  value  of  3.0,  they  all  assumed 
practically  the  same  color.  But  when  those  of  a  series  that 
had  been  exposed  to  air  were  all  brought  to  3.0,  they  did  not 
assume  the  same  color,  but  were  darker  the  higher  the  pll 

•  Tim  JotrawAL,  U  (1020).  465,  1149. 
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pH  Vuluo  during  3  Days  Exposure  to  Air 

Pra.  1 — Sbowino  How  Tbmdkmcv  or  a  Tan  Liqoob  to  Form  a  Pascm- 
TATB  Wm»  BlODOBT  TO  A  pH  Valui  ot  3  Vab.bb  with  In  pB 

VAI.DS  DUIOIO  A  PBBIOD  Ot  BXKWIU  TO  A  IK 


valuc'during  the  period  of  exposure  to  air;  furthermore  a 
precipitate  settled  out  from  those  whose  pll  values  had  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  9. 

This  precipitate  formation  is  very  curious.  A  complete 
series  of  each  extract  was  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  air  in 
shallow  dishes  for  3  days;  the  liquors  were  then  made  up  to 
original  volume  and  poured  into  100-cc.  graduate  cylinders. 
Each  was  brought  to  a  pH  value  of  3.0  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  Next 
day  the  volume  of  precipitate  from  100  cc.  of  original  liquor 
was  read  from  each  cylinder.  The  results  arc  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  Keeping  a  solution  of  either  extract  exposed  to  air  while 
its  pH  value  is  9  causes  it  to  yield  an  enormous  precipitate 
when  its  pH  value  is  sulwcquently  brought  to  3.0.  But 


keeping  it  exposed  to  air  when  its  pH  value  is  greater  than 
10  apparently  prevents  its  precipitation  when  brought  to  3; 
all  such  liquors  remained  brilliantly  clear.  The  addition  of 
a  great  excess  of  acid,  however,  caused  all  liquors  to  precipi- 
tate, while  any  precipitate  could  be  completely  redissolved 
by  the  addition  of  sufficient  alkali. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  the  liquors  exposed  to  air 
when  their  pll  values  lay  between  8  and  9  gave  much  trouble 
with  the  hydrogen  electrode.  After  bubbling  hydrogen 
tlirough  them  for  only  a  few  minutes,  the  voltage  would  fall 
rapidly  towards  zero.  Even  when  brought  to  a  pH  value  of 
3.0,  the  liquors  still  gave  this  trouble  and  we  had  to  chock 
the  results  by  means  of  indicators.  No  such  trouble  was 
encountered  with  liquors  exposed  to  air  at  pH  values  below 
7  or  al»ove  10.  Apparently  pH  =  9  is  a  critical  point  in  the 
oxidation  of  tan  liquors.  It  may  prove  valuable  to  make 
much  more  extended  studies  of  the  changes  going  on  at  this 
point. 

Eftect  upon  Leather 

The  changes  in  color  of  the  tan  liquors  parallel  in  a  rough 
way  the  changes  in  color  imparted  to  hide.  A  hide  tanned 
in  a  liquor  having  a  high  pll  value  not  only  comes  from  the 
liquor  very  dark  in  color,  but  this  color  continues  to  darken 
upon  exposure  to  air. 

Summary 

The  color  value  of  a  tan  liquor  depends  upon  its  hydrogen- 
ion  concentration  when  used.  A  change  in  pH  value  produces 
a  change  in  color  of  both  liquor  and  leather. 

Tan  liquors  change  in  color  like  indicators  with  change  in 
pH  value,  but  over  a  range  from  3  to  12.  This  change  in 
color  is  completely  reversible,  if  the  liquors  are  not  long  ex- 
posed to  air. 

Liquors  exposed  to  air  continue  to  darken  in  color,  the  more 
so  the  higher  the  pH  value,  but  this  change  is  not  reversed 
by  lowering  the  pH  value.  Liquors  exposed  to  air  at  pH 
values  of  about  9  give  bulky  precipitates  when  their  pH  values 
arc  brought  to  3,  and  such  liquors  tend  to  poison  the  hydrogen 
electrode. 


The  Tannin  Content  of  Pacific  Coast  Conifers' 

Bj  R.  H.  Clark  and  H.  I.  Andrews 

D CP artmsnt  or  Chbkutbt.  Uhivxbmtt  or  BstTian  Columbia,  Vancouv**,  Canada 


This  investigation  was  made  to  determine  how  the  tannin 
content  of  western  hemlock  {Tsuga  heterophilla)  and  spruce 
(Siika)  bark  varies  with  the  month  of  the  year  in  which  the 
tree  is  cut.  The  samples  of  bark  were  taken  from  trees, 
either  standing  or  just  felled.  In  no  case  had  the  logs  been 
in  the  water.  Samples  for  nine  months  of  the  year  were 
analysed  for  total  solids,  solubles,  non-solubles,  tannins,  non- 
tannins,  and  moisture.  The  bark  came  from  Kingcome 
Inlet,  B.  C,  from  the  vicinity  of  Kingcome  River.  As 
nearly  average  a  sample  as  possible  was  sent  from  the  woods.1 
The  samples  for  the  months  of  May  and  June  were  held 
about  2  mo.,  in  stoppered  bottles,  before  the  analyses  were 
made;  the  effect  of  such  seasoning  might  possibly  have 
raised  the  tannin  content  slightly,  as  the  effect  of  seasoning 
douglas  fir  was  found  by  Benson  and  Jones'  to  be.  All 
values  recorded  are  the  average  of  two  separate  extractions. 

Tho  extraction  and  analyses  were  carried  out  by  the 
standard  methods  of  the  Internationa]  Association  of  Leather 
Trades'  Chemists,  as  described  by  Lunge  and  Keane.' 

'  Received  June  8,  1921. 

«  We  wish  to  toaak  the  Powell  River  Co..  Ltd  .  for  their  Undnrnlo 
providing  the  maple*. 

*  Tais  Jouk^au.  •  (1917),  1090. 

•  "Trchakal  Method*  of  Aoalyil*."  Part  I.  Vol.  III. 


The  average  sample  shipped  from  the  woods  weighed 
about  4  lbs.  This  was  resampled,  and  about  300  g.  were 
ground  up  in  an  ordinary  meat  chopper  until  it  all  passed 
through  a  20-mesh  sieve.  In  most  cases  25  g.,  in  some  20  g., 
of  the  ground  bark  were  extracted,  as  this  amount  was  found 
to  give  the  required  3.5  to  4.5  g.  of  tanning  material  per 
liter.  The  extract  from  all  the  bark  was  quite  clear  and  re- 
mained so  for  some  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spruce 
samples,  which  deposited  a  very  slight  precipitate. 

The  total  solids  were  determined  by  drying  100  cc.  of  the 
extract  at  100°.  The  total  solubles  were  found  by  evaporat- 
ing 100  cc.  of  the  extract  which  had  been  filtered  through  a 
Berkfcld  filter  until  the  filtrate  was  clear  by  the  reflected 
and  transmitted  light  of  an  electric  lamp.  The  first  200  to 
300  cc.  of  filtrate  to  pass  through  the  filter  was  rejected,  to 
avoid  any  correction  for  absorption.  The  tannin  was  de- 
termined by  shaking  the  extract  in  a  mechanical  shaker  with 
hide  powder,  previously  tested  and  chromed.  A  clear  solu- 
tion of  the  non-tannins  was  left,  which  was  evaporated,  and 
the  non-tannins  weighed.  The  tannin  absorbed  by  the  hide 
powder  is  given  by  the  difference  between  the  total  solubles 
and  the  non-tannins. 

In  the  case  of  hemlock,  the  tannin  content  rises  quite 
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Calcdlatkd 

.  Takwin  Content   (Bumii-Div) 

i  Cvt         Total  Solidi  .Solubles    Iatolublo  Tannii 
Western  Utmltxk 

Januarys                   18.44         17  78         0  66  12. OS  5.73 

February  14                20  27         19  64         0.63  13.66  5.98 

April  12                      22.10         21.66         0.4.1  14  84  6  82 

May  15                      22  0ft         22.28         0  68  15.  SO  6  78 

June  15                       22.30         21.70        0  60  15.30  6.40 

July  20...                    20.50         18.16         1.34  14.15  5  01 

Autu«l  15                   15.08         15.48         0  50  11.34  4.14 

September  15              14.88         14.57         0.31  10.52  4.05 

November  16              12.06         12.89         0  07  9.00  3.89 

Wetter*  Spruce 

Januarys                   18.11         17.23         0.88  12.01  5.22 

February  14                 24.78         23  64         1. 14  14  9*1  8.68 

April  12                     26.38         24  89         1.48  17.18  7.70 

May  15                       26.81         24.60         2.22  16.58  8  02 

June  15                      24.58         22  72         1  811  15.48  7.25 

July  20                       24  74         22  72         2  02  15  24  7.4S 

Auruit  15                    22.56         21.09         1  47  15.10  5.99 

September  15              22.38         20  79         1,60  16.39  4.40 

November  15               27.44         23.30         2.14  17.54  7.76 

regularly  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  and  then 


declines.  For  spruce,  however,  a  similar  regularity  was  not 
found;  there  appears  to  be  a  maximum  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  then  a  gradual  falling  off  with  another  maximum  in  the 
late  fall.  The  accompanying  curves  show  the  tannin  con- 
tent in  per  cent,  on  a  bone-dry  basis,  plotted  against  the 
time  of  the  year  in  which  the  sample  was  collected. 

The  tannin  value  found  for  hemlock  is  somewhat  less  than 
found  for  Western  hemlock  bark  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  and  also  H.  G.  Tabor  and  referred 
to  by  Professor  H.  K.  Benson.1  Very  few  references  to  the 
tannin  content  of  spruce  could  be  found,  the  results  obtained 
throughout  were  higher  than  expected,  especially  so,  when 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Benson  on 
a  sample  of  sawmill  bark,  the  history  of  which  was  unknown. 
The  tannin  content  is  known  to  be  affected  by  many  factors, 
among  them  being  the  length  of  time  the  log  is  floated  in 
water,  by  how  much  of  the  cambium  layer  is  taken  with  the 
sample,  and  probably  by  the  age  of  the  tree  and  length  of 


Scum art 

The  tannin  content  of  freshly  cut  western  hemlock  (Tsuga 
heterophiUa)  bark  varies  from  9  to  15.5  per  cent,  according 
to  the  month  of  the  year  the  sample  is  taken  and  averages, 
for  the  9  mo.  investigated,  13  per  cent;  tliat  of  spruce  (Sitka) 
varies  correspondingly  from  12  to  17.5  per  cent  with  the 
season,  and  averages  about  15.6  per  cent. 

It  would  appear  that  the  extraction  of  tannin  from  the 
bark  from  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  of  British  Columbia 
should  be  profitable. 


The  Alkaline  Hydrolysis  of  Casein1 

By  Mary  A.  Griggs 


WgLLESLIT  COU.WK. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  hydrolysis  of  proteins  by  acids 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  products  for  a  study  of  the 
composition  of  the  protein  molecule  or  for  the  isolation 
of  the  different  amino  acids.  In  certain  processes,  however, 
where  amino  acid  mixtures  are  required  for  chemical  uses, 
such  as  the  production  of  chloramines,  or  for  the  nutrition 
of  bacteria,  molds,  etc.,  the  usual  methods  of  acid  hydrolysis 
are  not  desirable  because  of  the  special  apparatus  required. 
Since  alkaline  hydrolysis  of  proteins  can  be  carried  out 
in  iron  or  steel  vessels  and  the  products  of  the  hydrolysis 
readily  recovered,  this  method  can  often  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Although  alkaline  hydrolysis  promotes  the  racemi- 
zation  of  optically  active  amino  acids,  this  is  not  ordinarily 
a  serious  consideration.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  data 
relating  to  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  alkaline  hydroly- 
sis, it  became  necessary  in  connection  with  a  larger  problem 
to  study  the  changes  in  the  hydrolysis  of  a  characteristic 
protein,  casein,  caused  by  variations  in  time  of  hydrolysis 
and  in  concentration  of  alkali,  within  certain  limits. 

Abderhalden  and  Brahm*  found  that  a  residue  from  the 
hydrolysis  of  Shantung  silk  which  was  not  hydrolyzed  further 
either  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  25  per  cent 
sulfuric  acid  gave  a  considerable  yield  of  alanine  when 
treated  with  33  per  cent  soda  lye.  Abderhalden,  Medi- 
greceanu  and  Pincussohn'  studied  the  hydrolysis  of  silk  by 
hydrochloric  acid  (1.2  sp.  gr.),  25  per  cent  sulfuric  acid,  25 
per  cent  sodium  hydroxide,  and  saturated  barium  hydroxide, 
and  concluded  from  repeated  experiments  that,  within  narrow 
limits,  equivalent  mixtures  of  amino  acids  were  obtained 
whether  acids  or  alkalies  were  used  for  the  hydrolysis  of 

»  Received  June  8.  1021. 

•  2.  pkysial.  C*«...  U  (1909).  256. 

•  W«\.  61 
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the  silk.  Van  Slykc*  used  casein,  among  other  proteins, 
in  determining  the  conditions  for  complete  hydrolysis  by 
acid.  These  experiments  showed  that  the  amino  nitrogen 
reaches  a  definite  maximum  at  which  the  hydrolysis  by  acids 
is  complete  and  that  this  maximum  does  not  vary  whether 
the  temperature  of  the  experiment  is  100°  or  150°.  The  yield 
of  amino  nitrogen  is  also  the  same  whether  the  protein  is 
boiled  for  24  hrs.  with  20  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  or  heated 
in  an  autoclave  at  150°  for  1.5  hrs.  with  10  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric acid  The  yield  of  amide  nitrogen  increased  quite 
regularly  with  the  time  and  temperature  of  the  hydrolysis. 

The  present  work  on  the  hydrolysis  of  casein  by  sodium 
hydroxide  also  showed  the  usual  maximum  yield  of  amino 
nitrogen,  but  in  this  case  the  maximum  varied  considerably 
with  the  concentration  of  the  alkali  and  appeared  much  more 
quickly  with  the  more  concentrated  solutions.  The  yield 
of  amide  nitrogen  found  was  irregular  owing  to  the  volatil- 
izing of  ammonia  from  the  alkaline  solution,  but  in  general 
it  increased  with  the  time  of  hydrolysis. 

Expert  me  ntal 
The  material  used  was  a  sample  of  natural-sour  casein. 
The  hydrolysis  was  carried  on  in  an  autoclave  immersed 
in  an  oil  bath  at  ±150°  C.  The  time  was  reckoned  be- 
ginning when  the  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  auto- 
clave reached  150°.  The  casein  was  added  to  the  cold  water 
while  it  was  being  stirred  vigorously,  to  prevent  lumping, 
and  the  dissolved  alkali  was  then  added,  and  the  whole 
thoroughly  stirred  before  it  was  transferred  to  the  autoclave. 
After  'hydrolysis,  the  autoclave  was  allowed  to  cool  before 
it  was  opened.  A  filtered  portion  was  then  distilled  into 
standard  sulfuric  acid  for  the  determination  of 

»  Tn:»  Joim*At.  7  (1915).  915. 
•  J.  Biol.  Cktm..  11  (1912).  295. 
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This  method  of  handling  the  alkaline  solution  necessarily 
gave  inaccurate  results  for  ammonia.  The  solution  thus 
freed  from  ammonia  was  iu<ed  for  the  determination  of  amino 
nitrogen  by  the  Van  Slyke  method.1  The  per  cent  of  amino 
nitrogen  on  the  basis  of  the  total  nitrogen  content  was 
calculated,  using  the  average  nitrogen  content  of  casein, 
12  7  per  cent.  One  hundred  grams  of  casein  in  a  volume  of 
JtOO  cc.  were  used  in  each  determination.  The  hydrolysis 
when  30  g.  sodium  hydroxide  were  used  was  so  incomplete 
after  6  hrs.  that  further  tests  were  not  made.  Forty  grams 
of  sodium  hydroxide  carried  the  hydrolysis  much  further, 
and  experimental  runs  were  made  covering  its  use  for  a  num- 
ber of  different  periods.  Fifty  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide 
gave  a  higher  maximum  in  a  shorter  period  and  the  use  of 
this  amount  was  similarly  tested  until  the  maximum  was 


paseed.  The  curve,  Fig.  1,  indicated  that  still  higher  con- 
centrations of  alkali  would  not  be  worth  while,  so  no  further 
series  of  experiments  were  tried. 

SUHMART 

The  following  resulta  show  that  when  the  hydrolyiing 
jntains  6  per  cent  by  weight  of  sodium  hydroxide 

'J.  Bid.  CUm..  IS  (1912),  275. 


only  a  low  yield  of  amino  nitrogen  is  obtained.  When 
the  concentration  is  increased  to  8  per  cent,  the  yield  of 
amino  nitrogen  is  greatly  increased,  while  a  further  increase 
in  concentration  to  10  per  cent  shows  only  a  few  per  cent 
more  amino  nitrogen.  The  maximum  yield  with  10  per  cent 
sodium  hydroxide  is  10  per  cent  higher  than  with  8  per  cent 
sodium  hydroxide  and  is  attained  about  2  hrs.  earlier. 


Time 
Hour* 
0 

e 


Table  I — V ablation  in  Yisu>  or  Amino  Ni 
or  Albali 

N»OH 
Casein  Concentration 
Grami        Per  cent 

100  8 

100'  S 

100  10 


Amino 
Nitrogen 
Grams 

4.052 
B.3.5S 
7.175 

m. 


Amino 

Percent 

Nitrogen 
31.01 
50.07 
5*. SO 


Tabus  II-B 


Ylrld  or  Amino  Nrraooax  and  Tut* 
or  Hydboi.ym» 


Time 

Amino 

AminoNltroi 
Per  cent  ol  Ti 

Houn 

Grams 

3 

5.898 

4  4  Ml 

40.55 

4 

5  813 

r. 

(S   LM  IS 

47. SI 

ft  358 

50.06 

r 

!•  4-W 

50.68 

s 

6. 164 

48.54 

8.040 

47.  65 

! 

ft  020 

47.40 

13 

n  oso 

47  88 

4 

8  829 

52.20 

4.75 

7.823 

00  03 

7 

8.817 

53.66 

Accordingly  the  optimum  method  is  to  use  10  per  cent 
sodium  hydroxide  for  the  hydrolysis  of  casein  and  to  run 
the  process  5  hrs. 

The  author  plans  to  extend  this  investigation  to  other 
proteins  in  the  chemical  laboratory  at  Wellesley  College. 
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Malt  Extracts  and  Shortening  Agents  Registered  by 
American  Institute  of  Baking 

Definite  progress  is  being  made  by  the  American  Institute 
or  Baking  in  tlie  examination  and  registration  of  baking  materials. 
Bulletin  6  issued  by  the  Institute  in  September  contains  a  list 
of  fifty  malt  extracts  and  shortening  agents  which  have  been 
tested  and  approved  by  the  Institute.  The  right  is  reserved  to 
cancel  certificates  of  registration  whenever  it  is  apparent  that 
the  character  of  the  registered  article  no  longer  entities  it  to 
favorable  recognition,  and  in  such  cases  the  baking  industry  will 
he  fully  informed  by  the  Institute.  Additional  lists  of  registered 
products  will  be  published  by  the  Institute  from  time  to  time 
and  bakers  are  asked  to  assist  in  the  work  by  submitting  for 
examination  all  new  products  which  may  be  offered  them.  Manu- 
facturers are  also  asked  to  submit  their  products  for  examination. 

On  and  after  November  1 .  the  Institute  will  receive  applications 
and  samples  for  registration  from  manufacturers  of  milk  products 
and  special  preparations  which  may  be  classified  as  "yeast  foods" 
and  "bread  improvers."  The  examination  of  the  latter  class  of 
products  will  not  cause  a  discontinuance  of  the  examination  of 
shortening  agents  and  malt  preparations.  It  is  also  expected 
that  the  scope  of  examinations  and  registrations  will  be  extended 
to  other  articles  used  in  baking  as  soon  as  this  is  feasible, 
a.  In  Bulletin  6  it  is  stated  that  the  Institute  is  making  no  attempt 
to  classify  the  products  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
parative value.  The  object  of  the  examination  is  primarily  to 
establish  the  statements  of  the  manufacturer  as  to  composition 
and  claims.  The  actual  choice  of  a  particular  brand  of  an  article 
used  in  baking  is  a  matter  governed  by  economic  and  practical 
considerations,  provided  of  course  that  the  products  have  passed 
the  standard 
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Volume  Increase  of  Compounded  Rubber  under  Strain' 

COMMENTS  ON  All  ARTICLE  BY  H    7.  SCHIPPEL' 

By  Henry  Green 
Rshbabch  Lasobatobt,  N«w  J»«*«r  Zinc  Co.,  Falvihton,  Pa. 


This  discussion  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Schip- 
pcl's  work.  It  was  written  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  a  suggestion,  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  of 
"volume  increase."  as  to  a  method  of  studying  this  phe- 
nomenon not  specifically  mentioned  in  Mr.  Schippel  s  paper. 
The  following  excerpt  will  be  sufficient  to  present  the  idea 
involved: 

While  studying  the  nature  of  the  stress-strain  curves  for  rubber 
containing  different  pigments  in  varying  quantities,  the  writer 
[H.  P.  Schippel  ]  considered  the  stability  of  the  rubber  surround- 
ing each  particle  of  pigment  in  the  nibber  body,  and  thought 
that  possibly  when  the  rubber  body  was  elongated  sufficiently 
the  rubber  might  pull  away  from  the  particles  of  pigment  in  their 
axes  of  stress  and  cause  vacua  to  be  formed  on  both  sides  of  each 
particle,  the  net  result  of  which  would  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  rubber  body  as  a  whole 

A  preliminary  test  was  made  by  preparing  a  transparent  vul- 
canized compound  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  medium-sized 
lead  shot.    When  this  compound  was  stretched,  the  formation 


Fm   1 — SnrrcnD  Rutin  Comtainxmo  Babttks,  Showino  "Vacua"  at 
Bnds  or  Pahicli-.  and  BxraitDtMo  in  tub  Dibbction  o»  Stbain. 
Magnification  200  Diambtbbs 

of  vacua  proceeded  gradually  until  each  lead 'shot  had  its  conical 
vacua  on  both  sides  in  the  direction  of  strain.  This  was  very 
satisfactory  and  the  test  was  immediately  applied  to  miscella- 
neous samples  of  rubber  compounds,  with  the  result  that  this 
integral  phenomenon  was  actually  found  to  take  place 

From  the  last  sentence  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide 
whether  shot  was  introduced  in  the  rubber  compounds  and 
the  vacua  observed  in  connection  with  that  material,  or 
whether  the  vacua  appeared  at  the  ends  of  the  miscellaneous 
pigments  which  presumably  were  also  present  in  these  rubl»er 
compounds. 

It  seemed  to  the  author  that,  if  this  last  condition  was  the 
one  implied,  Mr.  Schippel  would  naturally  have  made  some 

>  Presented  before  the  Hi  vision  of  Rubber  Chemistry  at  the  Sift  Meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Rochester.  N.  Y  ,  April  26  to  20.  1921. 
•  Tan  Journal,  It  (1920),  33. 


reference  to  a  microscopic  examination,  since  otherwise 
these  minute  vacua  could  not  have  been  shown  to  exist.  As 
no  such  reference  appeared  in  his  paper,  the  author  believed 
that  it  would  be  both  interesting  and  novel  to  eliminate  the 
shot,  introducing  in  its  place  a  material  like  ground  barytes, 
and  to  observe  microscopically  the  conditions  arising  during 
subsequent  stretching  of  the  rubber  compound. 

Experimental  Detail* 

Rubber  sheets  approximately  0.01  in.  in  thickness  con- 
taining the  barytes  which  it  was  desired  to  study  were  pre- 
pared. These  sheets  were  cut  into  strips  3.5  in.  X  0.25  in. 
in  dimension.  One  end  of  a  strip  was  fastened  to  a  micro- 
scope slide  by  means  of  sealing  wax.  After  the  solidification 
of  the  wax  the  rubber  was  stretched  to  tin-  desired  percentage 
elongation  and  the  strip  fastened  at  the  other  end  of  the  slide. 
A  suitable  mounting  medium  such  as  glycerol  or  cedar  oil 


Fio.  J—  DHnma  RunBBa.  CowrottNOBD  witb  Dauvthi.  Magnifi- 
cation 1600  Dianbtbb* 
(The  large  particle  In  the  center  b  the  only  one  present  which  is  In  dose 
contact  with  the  rubber;  the  others  are  surrounded  by  a  Sim  of  iu  and  will, 
therefore,  produce  "vacua  "  The  particle  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
appean  to  be  a  bubble.  There  is  actually  a  particle  present,  however,  as 
was  revealed  by  closer  focusing  ) 

was  then  allowed  to  flow  under  the  strip  and  some  also  placed 
on  the  upper  side.  After  placing  a  cover  glass  upon  this, 
the  specimen  was  ready  for  examination. 

The  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  barytes  particles  are 
clearly  shown  with  conical  vacua  at  the  ends,  extending  in 
the  direction  of  elongation.  The  clear  white  field  is  the  pure 
rubber  containing  a  large  number  of  small  barytes  particles 
which  evidently  have  produced  no  vacua. 

The  experiment  was  modified  as  follows:  The  rubber  strip 
was  fastened  to  the  glass  slide  at  one  end  only,  and  the  speci- 
men was  placed  on  the  microscope  (which  was  equipped  with 
a  mechanical  stage),  and  slowly  stretched.    As  the  elongation 
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increased  the  stage  was  moved  in  the  opposite  direction  so 
that  any  individual  particle  of  barytes  could  be  made  to  re- 
main in  the  field  during  observation.  In  this  way  the  actual 
formation  of  the  vacua  could  be  studied.  It  was  noticed 
that  certain  particles  invariably  formed  vacua,  while  with 
others  it  was  almost  impossible  to  produce  them.  The  reason 
for  this  fact  is  probably  explained  in  Fig.  2.  Of  the  eleven 
largest  particles  present  the  white  one  in  the  center  is  the 
only  one  in  close  contact  with  the  rubber.  (As  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure  the  clear  field  is  the  rubber  in  which  the  barytes 
is  imbedded.)  The  other  particles  are  surrounded  by  a 
gaseous  film,  which  on  account  of  its  low  index  of  refraction 
causes  the  particles  to  appear  dark.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  the  so-called  "vacua"  will  be  formed  in  this 
latter  case,  while  with  the  large  particle  in  the  center  the 
result  cannot  safely  be  predicted. 

Finer  pigments  than  barytes  have  also  been  investigated 
by  this  method.  For  materials  as  fine  as  zinc  oxide,  carbon 
black,  etc.,  a  2-mm.  oil  immersion  objective  and  a  magnifi- 
cation preferably  of  1500  diameters  are  required.  The  cover 
glass  is  dispensed  with  and  the  objective  immersed  directly 
in  the  mounting  fluid.  So  far,  the  results  of  experiment  have 
indicated  that  no  vacua  are  formed  with  fine  pigments  when 
compounded  in  small  percentages.  This  naturally  leads  to 
the  point  discussed  by  Mr.  Schippel  in  regard  to  the  effect 
produced  by  agglomerated  masses  on  volume  increase. 
Where  the  percentage  of  pigment  is  high,  aggregation  is  more 
likely  to  be  present,  and  it  was  suggested  that  if  aggregated 
masses  tended  to  augment  the  volume  on  extension,  it  would 
be  easily  understood  why  highly  pigmented  rubber  possessed 
this  property  to  such  a  marked  degree. 

Theoretical  Discussion 

At  first  glance  this  conclusion  seems  so  obvious  that  further 
discussion  would  be  unnecessary.  On  closer  analysis,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  quite  so  self-evident  why  agglomerated  masses 
tend  to  cause  volume  increase  when  subjected  to  elongation. 

If  any  fine-grained  powder  be  examined  microscopically 
it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  small  soft  pellets.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  these  pellets  will  further  reveal  the 
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fact  that  they  arc  in  turn  composed  of  perhaps  many  thou- 
sands of  individual  particles.  A  pellet  then  is  an  agglomerated 
mass.  If  such  a  pigment  is  not  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
a  compounded  rubber  these  masses  will  exist  intact.  (Fig.  3.) 
The  immediate  problem  now  is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  change  in  the  volume  occupied  by  these  pellets 
when  the  rubber  is  stretched.    (Fig.  4.) 

It  is  apparently  an  accepted  fact  that  there  is  no  measurable 
change  in  the  volume  of  pure  unpigtnentcd  rubber  upon  ex- 
tension. Granting  this  to  be  bo,  it  then  follows  that  if  a  solid 
rubber  cylinder  (Fig.  5)  is  stretched  to  n  times  its  length,  its 
circular  cross-section  will  be  reduced  to  1/n  times  its  original 
area.   In  other  words,  the  radius  has  been  decreased  from 

R  to  r  where  r  -  -7= . 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  in  the  center  of  this  cylinder, 
tangent  to  its  walls,  there  should  be  a  vacuous  spherical 
cavity  and  that  the  cylinder  itself  is  placed  in  a  vacuum. 
The  volume  of  such  a  cavity  will  be 

V    -  4/3r  a  X  a  X  a 

where  a  is  its  radius.  Let  the  cylinder  now  be  stretched  to 
n  times  its  length;  then  the  volume  of  the  deformed  cavity 
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will  be  the  volume  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  about  the  axis 
of  elongation  and  will  be  equal  to 

V.  -  4/3  ,  «*)  £  £ 
or  V»  -  V. 

That  ia,  there  is  no  change  in  the  volume  of  the  cavity  when 
the  rubber  is  stretched. 

If  this  cavity  were  filled  with  a  gas  at  a  given  pressure, 
and  the  rubber  stretched  adiabatically,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  there  can  be  no  change  in  volume  as  a  result  thereof, 
though  of  course  we  are  now  dealing  with  a  larger  volume 
(due  to  gas  pressure)  than  was  the  case  when  the  cavity  was 
empty. 

If,  instead  of  a  gas-filled  cavity,  we  should  have  one  com- 
pletely occupied  by  a  pellet  of  pigment  (an  agglomerated 
mass),  it  is  not  so  evident  just  why  there  should  be  volume 
increase  upon  stretching. 

In  the  empty  cavity,  as  already  stated,  there  can  be  no 
increase  in  volume.  Any  form  of  material  placed  in  the 
cavity  that  would  cause  such  a  condition  to  take  place  upon 
stretching,  would  have  exerted  upon  it,  by  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  a  compressive  force  acting  in  the  opposite  direction. 


As  a  gas  is  a  fluid  it  must  obey  the  viscous  law,  that  is,  aa 
infinitely  small  force  will  cause  it  to  flow.  If  then,  at  any 
time  during  stretching,  the  gas  should  exert  an  extensive 
action  it  will  be  met  by  an  equal  and  opposite  compressive 
force  which  will  be  completely  used  in  molding  the  gas  into 
its  new  form.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pellet  of  powder,  being 
similar  to  a  plastic  material,  will  require  the  application  of 
a  finite  force  of  definite  magnitude,  before  it  undergoes  a 
change  in  shape.  As  such  is  the  case,  all  of  the  compressive 
force  is  not  utilized,  and  there  will  exist  a  residual  quantity 
of  it  equal  to  the  previously  mentioned  finite  force  necessary 
to  cause  the  aggregate  to  flow.  The  presence,  therefore,  of 
this  small  quantity  of  force  implies  that  there  has  been  a  volume 
increase.  Fig.  6  is  an  attempt  to  visualize  this  condition. 
The  white  sections  in  this  figure  represent  air  spaces;  the 
shaded  ones,  a  mixture  of  pigment  and  occluded  air.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  figure  is  only  a  theoretical 
model  never  attained  in  practice.  The  air  spaces  would  be 
extremely  minute  and  overlap  in  such  a  manner  that  to  de- 
tect them  with  a  microscope  would  be  impossible. 

Conclusion 

Theoretically,  at  least,  Mr.  Schippel's  contention  that 
agglomerated  masses  of  pigment  are  responsible  for  a  part  of 
the  volume  increase,  is  justifiable.  Whether  or  not  this 
evidently  small  volume  increase  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  quantity  found  experimentally,  will  be  difficult  to  decide. 
No  doubt  there  are  other  forms  of  aggregation,  such  as  very 
small  ones  like  doublets,  which  upon  extension  will  produce 
sufficient  volume  increase  to  explain  fully  Mr.  Schippel's 
interesting  discovery. 


Discussion  of  the  Tetrabromide  Method  for  Estimating  Rubber  Hydrocarbon* 

By  Harry  L.  Fisher,  Harold  Gray  and  Ruth  Merllng 


The  tetrabromide  method  is  the  oldest  method  for  esti- 
mating rubber  hydrocarbon.  As  originally  described*  it 
consisted  of  the  preparation  of  the  rubber  tetrabromide 
in  solution,  precipitation  with  alcohol,  washing  and  drying, 
and  determination  of  the  bromine  in  the  product.  Several 
modifications  followed,  mostly  in  the  methods  of  preparation 
and  of  determination  of  the  bromine  in  the  precipitated 
sample.  The  latest  modification  of  the  method  has  been 
made  by  W.  K.  Lewis  and  W.  H.  McAdams,'  who  have 
applied  the  method  of  McDhiney4  for  the  estimation  of 
unsaturated  oils  by  means  of  bromine  in  an  organic  solvent. 
Briefly,  the  rubber  is  dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride  and 
treated  with  a  solution  of  bromine  in  the  same  solvent.  After 
standing  from  2  to  4  hrs.  the  of  bromine  is  titrated 
with  sodium  thiosulfate  after  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodide,  using  starch  as  the  indicator.  Since 
substitution  always  takes  place,  as  shown  by  the  presence 
of  hydrogen  bromide,  the  amount  of  bromine  used,  as  de- 
termined by  titration,  does  not  give  the  correct  figure  for 
the  amount  actually  added  to  the  double  bonds.  This  is 
remedied  by  immediately  adding  some  potassium  irxlate 
solution  which  converts  the  hydrogen  bromide  into  bromine. 
This  bromine,  as  in  the  previous  case,  reacts  with  the  po- 
tassium iodide  to  give  iodine,  which  is  titrated  with  ad- 
ditional sodium  thiosulfate.    By  subtracting  twice  this 

'  The  greater  part  of  this  paper  mi  liven  In  the  Sympojlom  oo  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry  before  the  Rubber  DWIitas  at  the  00th  Meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  Chicago.  Ill ,  September  S  to  10,  1020.  The 
work  oo  vnkaoUed  aamplea  has  been  completed  lince  that  time. 

•  Th.  Budde,  "The  Valuation  of  Cold  Vulcanized  Rubber  Ware  by  the 
Tetrabromide  Method."  A  totk.  Zlt .  14, 529;  C.A.t  (1909),  3013. 

•  Tin  Jocjkka.1.,  II  (1920).  «73. 

•  J.  Am.  Ck,m.  Soc..  tl  (1899),  1084. 


latter  amount  from  the  total  bromine  determined  by  the 
first  titration,  the  true  value  of  bromine  addition  is  obtained. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  titration  method  is  theo- 
retically correct,  so  far  as  the  chemistry  of  rubber  is  under- 
stood. The  present  authors  have  tried  out  this  method 
in  a  sympathetic  manner,  with  the  full  expectation  that 
excellent  results  would  be  obtained.  They  have  been  some- 
what disappointed  in  its  workings  although  they  believe 
that  it  will  eventually  be  of  good  service. 

Discussion  of  Errors 

Substitution  apparently  always  takes  place.  Hinrichsen1 
states  that  when  the  temperature  is  around  0°  C,  only  the 
tetrabromide  is  formed,  even  though  an  excess  of  bromine 
is  present.  Our  experience  does  not  corroborate  this.  In 
a  number  of  preparations  of  the  tetrabromide  from  ordinary 
first  latex  pale  crepe,  as  well  as  from  specially  purified  rubber, 
we  have  always  noticed  that  hydrogen  bromide  begins 
coming  off  after  the  first  addition  of  the  bromine  solution. 
In  these  preparations  the  mixtures  were  well  stirred  and  cooled 
approximately  to  0°  C  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  so- 
lution or  in  the  room  was  not  enough  to  account  for  all  the 
hydrogen  bromide  which  came  out  of  the  solution.  All 
the  preparations,  however,  were  made  in  diffused  day- 
light, and  the  light,  no  doubt,  had  considerable  effect  on  the 
reaction. 

One  theoretical  possibility  should  be  discussed  here. 
Some  of  the  hydrogen  bromide  formed  in  the  substitution 
may  add  to  a  double  bond.  Such  a  reaction  would  prevent 
the  regular  addition  of  bromine.  Since  the  amount  of  substi- 
tution is  measured  from  the  amount  of  hydrogen  bromide 

•  Z.  a*org.  CW.  •!  (1913).  70;  C.  A.,1  (1913),  2801. 
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and  since  free  bromine  cannot  now  add  to  the  particular 
double  bonds  involved,  it  would  seem  that  some  error  would 
certainly  result.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  consideration*.  The  total  bromine 
taken,  less  the  excess  of  bromine  as  determined  by  titration, 
is  equal  to  the  amount  of  bromine  actually  used.  A;  the 
hydrogen  bromide  oxidized  to  bromine,  the  latter  titrated 
and  doubled,  gives  the  amount  of  bromine  used  in  substi- 
tution, B.  A — B=  the  amount  of  bromine  added  to  the 
double  bonds.  Now.  if  the  reaction  under  discussion  takes 
place,  there  will  lie  a  smaller  amount  of  bromine  used; 
in  other  words,  A  will  be  smaller;  and,  since  some  of  the  hy- 
drogen bromide  has  added  to  the  double  bonds,  this  amount 
will  not  be  oxidized  and  calculated  as  bromine  substituted, 
which  means  that  B  will  also  be  smaller,  and  by  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  bromine  as  A.  An  equal  amount  will 
be  subtracted  from  both  A  and  B,  and  therefore  the  result 
will  be  the  same  as  though  the  reaction  had  not  taken  place. 

One  of  the  practical  drawbacks  of  Ix-wis  and  McAdams' 
method  is  the  fact  that  carbon  tetrachloride  is  not  a  solvent 
for  the  rubber  tetrabromide.  The  tetrahromide  precipitates 
sometimes  as  a  mushy  mass  consisting  of  fine  white  threads 
and  sometimes  as  small  white  lumps.  When  the  water 
solutions  are  added  and  the  mixture  shaken,  an  emulsion 
is  often  formed  which  is  almost  impossible  to  break.  Similar 
emulsions,  however,  are  formed  even  when  such  a  solvent 
for  the  tetrabromide  as  chloroform  is  employed.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  use  of  immiscible  liquids.  The  precipitate 
in  carbon  tetrachloride  occludes  bromine,  and  this  is  only 
very  slowly  removed  in  the  reaction  during  the  titration. 
In  testing  out  the  method  on  pure  rubber,  the  authors  have 
found  that  better  and  quicker  results  can  be  obtained  by 
adding  an  excess  of  the  thiosulfate  solution  in  the  beginning 
of  the  titration  and  shaking  vigorously  in  order  to  complete 
the  reaction.  A  known  excess  of  the  bromine  solution  is 
then  added,  and  the  titration  can  bo  rapidly  completed  with 
more  of  the  thiosulfate,  since  the  bromine  has  not  had  any 
opportunity  to  be  occluded  by  the  precipitate.  This  pro- 
cedure requires  an  extra  calculation  on  account  of  the  second 
addition  of  bromine,  but  it  is  much  shorter  and  more  accurate. 
The  same  method  can  lie  used  in  the  titration  following  the 
addition  of  the  iodate.  In  this  instance  the  calculation 
must  be  watched,  since  the  amount  of  bromine  equivalent 
to  hydrogen  bromide  is  required.  The  amount  of  thiosulfate 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  bromine  added  in  excess  must 
be  subtracted  before  the  titration  is  doubled. 

A  blank  determination  under  the  same  conditions  is,  of 
course,  always  run.  In  Lewis  and  McAdams'  method 
there  is  an  unfortunate  error  in  the  directions.  The  amount 
of  potassium  iodide  is  not  enough  to  react  with  the  bromine 
that  is  left  unless  a  very  heavy  substitution  has  taken  place. 
Even  then  much  trouble  will  be  met  in  running  the  blank 
if  only  10  cc.  of  a  3  per  cent  potassium  iodide  solution  are 
used,  as  directed.  The  molecular  weight  of  potassium 
iodide  is  105.9,  almost  twice  the  atomic  weight  of  the  bromine, 
79.9,  with  which  it  reacts.  If  a  0  .2-g.  sample  of  pure  rublier 
is  used.  0  47  g.  bromine  is  required  theoretically,  and  the 
150  per  cent  excess  of  bromine  would  amount  to  0.71  g., 
a  total  of  1 . 18  g.  bromine.  This  total  amount  would  require 
2.45  g.  potassium  iodide,  whereas  10  cc.  of  3  per  cent  po- 
tassium iodide  contain  only  0.3  g.  potassium  iodide.  There- 
fore, even  in  the  regular  determination,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  more  of  the  potassium  iodide  solution,  and  in  the 
blank  determination  it  is  necessary  to  add  considerably  more, 
something  like  90  cc,  or,  better  yet.  to  use  a  smaller  amount 
of  a  stronger  solution  (15  cc.  of  20  per  cent  potassium  iodide) 
in  order  to  avoid  the  large  amount  of  water. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  an  excess  of  potassium  io- 


dide be  used,  since  bromine,  like  chlorine,  react*  in  a  different 
way  with  thiosulfate  than  iodine.  The  equations  for  the 
bromine  and  iodine  reactions  are  as  follows: 

Na»SiO,  +  4  Kr,  +  5  H,0  — »•  Na,SO.  +  H,SO.  +  8  HBr 
2  Xa.SjO,  +  Ij  — >■  Na,S,0«  +  2  Xal 

In  case  some  free  bromine  remains  the  first  titration  will 
of  course  be  incorrect,  as  shown  by  the  first  equation,  since 
bromine  reacts  with  less  thiosulfate.  The  hydrogen  bromide 
that  is  formed  at  the  same  time  will  react  with  the  potassium 
iodate  and  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  amount  of  bro- 
mine substituted  will  be  obtained. 

In  our  first  blank  experiments  about  25  per  cent  more 
of  the  thiusulfate  was  required  after  the  addition  of  tbe 
potassium  iodate.  The  extra  amount  was  not  constant, 
since  the  amount  of  potassium  iodide  added  was  only  ap- 
proximately the  same  each  time.  After  the  proper  amount 
of  potassium  iodide  was  used  no  further  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced. 

In  the  procedure  for  vulcanized  rubber  Lewis  and  Mc- 
Adams use  10  cc.  of  10  per  cent  potassium  iodide,  and  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  this  amount  should  be  increased 
to  something  like  30  cc.  for  the  blank. 

Pure  Rubber  Samples 

The  results  obtained  with  different  samples  of  rubber 
were  not  always  very  concordant.  In  one  instance  an  ex- 
cellent check  was  obtained  (0.15  per  cent)  but  in  another 
instance  the  difference  amounted  to  24.27  per  cent.  Even 
though  a  clJoroform  solution  was  used,  the  results  were 
still  several  per  cent  off.  The  results  of  the  present  in- 
vestigation are  given  in  the  following  table 

KEai'LTs  with  Puke  Ruhmbm' 


Hydrocarbon 
K*rT.  CCU  CHCIj 

No.  Sold.  Sotn. 

V!    \  91)80 

This  was  an  unusually  pure  sample  of  rubber.  It  hart  been  dissolved  is 
pure  briiirnr.  precipitated  in  alcohol  twice,  extracted  tor  24  hr».  with 
ucetooe,  redissolved.  rrprccipitatcd.  and  redissolved  and  kept  in  pore 
bemene.  The  sample  for  analysis  was  obtained  by  evaporating  th«  bco- 
icne  from  «omc  of  the  solution  spread  out  on  a  warm  il»v>  plate.  A 
food  end-point  was  obtained  and  no  color  developed  on  standing. 

R-l    \  93  SO) 

3  80 

B-2-A  S9  70 ) 

First  latex  pale  crepe  extracted    with   acetone.  Heavy 

formed  durlnic  the  titrations  and  poor  end-points  were  obtained. 

C-l-A  80.61) 

I  24.27 
C-2-A  1CVI  SS) 

Mastuatrd  first  tatri  pale  crepe,  eitracted  wtOj  acetone.    Heavy  i 


■nd 
C-l-B 


73.09) 
40  t 


4.31 

Long  time  to  reach  end-point. 


er  cent  benrene"  and  precipitated 
Samples  kept  between  Holland 
■ions  formed  but  they  broke  up 


90  per  cent  benzene*'  and 
Kept  for  several  months 


C-2-n 

Same  as  C-l-A.    Rinuttions  formed. 
Large  amount  of  HBr. 

E-l-A  OS  it> ) 

►  0.15 
E  2-A  9S71\ 

KirM  latex  pale  crrpc.  dissolved  in  "90  per  cent  benrene"  and  precipitated 
three  times  with  denatured  alc<  * 
clolh  for  several  days  Heavy 
easily.    Good  end  points 

F-l-A  79.92) 

10.03 

F-2-A  69  SO ) 

Masticated  first  latex  pale  crepe  dissolved  in  ' 
precipitated  in  denatured  alcohol  four  tilnea 
under  water.    Poor  end-points. 

<  Only  two  <ets  of  these  determinations  were  made  by  usin*  the  excess 
of  thiosulfate  and  further  addition  of  bromine  before  the  titration  was  com. 
pleted.  These  are  C-l-B  and  C-2-B,  and  E-l-A  and  E-2-A.  In  both 
E-l-A  and  E-2-A  the  excess  was  also  added  alter  the  addition  of  tbe  Iodate 
solution  and  the  best  end-points  and  best  check  of  all  obtained. 

Vulcanized  Rubber  Samples 
One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  authors  with  vul- 
canized samples  was  that  they  could  not  always  obtain  com- 
plete solution  in  the  tetrachloroethane,  as  recommended  by 
Lewis  and  McAdams.  Several  types  of  rubber  compounds 
were  treated  in  the  name  way,  that  is,  by  extraction  with 
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acetone  followed  by  treatment  with  alcoholic  sodium  hy- 
droxide. (Lewis  and  McAdams  give  no  data  on  the  use 
of  alcoholic  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  simply  mentioning 
its  use  in  a  footnote  for  samples  containing  any  vulcanized  oil 
(factice).)  Our  samples  were  then  dried  on  the  steam  bath. 
None  of  them,  however,  could  be  brought  into  solution  even 
after  2  or  3  days  of  refluxing.  It  was  considered  that  moisture 
was  causing  some  of  the  trouble,1  and  since  it  was  felt  that 
in  ordinary  work  it  would  not  bo  advisable  to  use  a  vacuum 
dryer,  a  dehydrating  agent,  lime,  was  put  into  the  solvent 
with  the  rubber.  By  this  method  2-g.  samples  of  a  red 
inner  tube  were  completely  dissolved  by  refluxing  for  12 
lire.  A  wire  gauze  was  generally  used  in  the  heating,  since 
tetrachloroethane  boils  at  147°,  and  scorching  of  the  sample 
was  often  noted.  The  use  of  an  oil  bath,  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  oil  kept  not  more  than  20°  above  the  boiling 
point  of  the  solvent,  did  not  prevent  scorching.  In  one  in- 
stance a  sample  containing  reclaimed  rubber  was  apparently 
completely  dissolved  after  the  long  boiling;  after  standing, 
a  portion  was  drawn  off  with  a  pipet  and  analyzed,  but  neither 
rubber  nor  sulfur  was  found  in  it — then  it  was  noticed  that 
the  rubber  had  separated  out  as  a  jelly  which  was  not  taken 
up  by  the  pipet.  When  the  samples  were  not  treated  with 
alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  they  dissolved  in  the  tetrachloro- 
ethane within  the  specified  time  of  4  hrs. 

As  noted  alwve,  the  amount  of  potassium  iodide  as  given 
by  Lewis  and  McAdams  is  not  enough.  About  30  cc.  of 
10  per  cent  potassium  iodide  should  be  used  instead  of  10  cc. 

The  authors  have  also  used  Mcllhincy's  first  method' 
for  determining  the  amount  of  substitution  of  bromine, 
which  consists  in  titrating  the  hydrogen  bromide  formed 
as  a  by-product  instead  of  oxidizing  it  with  potassium  iodatc, 
and  have  obtained  results  which  are  comparable  with  those 
given  by  I^ewis  and  McAdams.  It  does  not  seem,  however, 
that  the  alkali  titration  offers  any  advantage  over  the  iodatc 
method.  In  a  duplicate  set  of  analyses  of  a  red  inner  tube 
containing  about  78  per  cent  of  rubber  hydrocarbon  the 
results  were  as  follows : 

A 

Per  cent 
78.30 


B  DtrrniKMca 

Per  cent    Per  cent 
71.44  6.S6 


Total  rubber  hydrocarbon 

In  the  six  different  sets  of  analyses  giv 


5  31 
76.74 


0  37 
7.23 


en  by  Lewis  and 
McAdams  the  differences  in  individual  runs  for  rubber 
hydrocarbon  (by  bromination)  varied  from  0.2  to  7.2. 
The  Complete  Method 
The  complete  procedure  of  Lewis  and  McAdams,  together 
with  our  modifications  and  corrections,  is  briefly  as  follows: 

AcHont-Thl*  .bould  be  freely  drilled  over 
sxiura  carbonate,  the  fraction  coming  over  from  56*  to  57'  C 


hy  subjecting  to  the  action  of  saturated 
chlorine  water  for  several  days  in  diffused  daylight  or  by  placing  the  mixture 
on  a  (baking  machine  for  6  hrs  during  the  day. 
distilled  water,  dry  over  lime,  and  distil.    Use  a  1  *  I 
Bromiut  Solution — 0.5  .V  solution  in  purified  < 
Sodium  Tkiosul/ait*  — 0.25  .V  flotation. 
I*oiass\*m  Iodide — 20  per  cent  solution. 
Potassium  lodate — 5  per  cent  solution. 
.SlerrA— (soluble). 

TttraiHcwotttiant — Purified  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chloride.  B.p.l47°C 

Alcoholic  Sodium  or  rotasiium  liydtoxide—  1  .V  solution. 
For  lit  lubber— Extract  the  weighed  (ample  (not  over  2  0  *  )  in  a 
•  tandard  extraction  apparatus  with  60  cc.  of  acetone  continuously  for  8 

le  extracted  sample  to 


the  trace*  of  acetone  or  tramfer  it  on  a  watch  glass  to  a  e 


K-ribed  by  Lewis  and 
there. 


1  All  the  solvents  were  purified  as  d 
and  the  moisture  could  not  have  come  fron 
•  J  So..  Chem.  lud  .  It  (1*94).  668. 

'  Tuts  JoutxAi..  I  (1017),  314     Use  a  hardened  filter  paper 


It  to  stand  over  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  under  reduced  pressure.  Dia. 

.  of  purified  car 
ng  the  solution  on  the 
if  desired,  in  order  to  hasten  solution.    In  the  latter  ca 
allow  any  moisture  to  get  into  the  flask.    Make  up  to  eiactly  500  cc.  in 
a  calibrated  flask. 

To  a  50-cc.  portion  of  the  rubber  solution  in  a  250-cc.  glass-stoppered 
Krlenmcyer  flask  add  from  a  buret  30  cc.  of  the  standardised  0.5  N  bromine 
solution  (150  per  cent  excess  of  bromine  above  that  necessary  for  addition 
— in  this  case  the  30  cc.  is  calculated  on  0.2  g  of  rubber  hydrocarbon), 
stopper  tightly,  carefully  mix  by  gentle  rotation,  and  set  aside  in  a  dark 
closet  at  the  ordinary  temperature  fot  2.6  to  3.5  hrs.  Before  removing 
the  flask  from  the  dark,  cool  by  Immersion  for  several  minutes  in  ice  water. 
Then,  in  a  darkened  room,  attach  a  soft  rubber  tubing,  1  in.  wide  and  1.5 
g.  to  the  top  of  the  flask  and  pour  in  15  cc  of  20  per  cent  potassium 
solution  Loosen  the  stopper  and  allow  part  of  the  solution  to  run 
in,  shake  gently,  allow  the  remainder  to  run  in.  and  wash  with  a  stream  of 
water.  In  this  way  no  hydrogen  bromide  is  lost.  Still  in  the  darkened 
room,  titrate  the  free  iodine  that  is  formed  with  0.25  JV  standard  thiosulfate 
solution,  using  starch  paste  as  an  indicator.  Rotate  geotly  at  fitst,  add  • 
a  slight  excess  of  thiosulfate,  stopper,  aud  shake  vigorously,  add  enough 
bromine  solution  to  color  tbe  mixture,  and  complete  the  titration  rapidly 
with  more  thiosulfate  In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  substituUon, 
add  10  cc.  of  5  per  cent  potassium  iodate  and  titrate  again  with  thiosulfate 
as  ahove,  adding  an  excess,  etc.  The  total  time  of  titration  will  take  from 
8  to  20  min..  depending  largely  on  bow  well  the  emulsion  settles  out.  Vio- 
lent shsking  is  necessary  in  order  to  remove  the  bromine  which  is  occluded 
in  the  lumps  of  tetrabromide. 

Kun  a  blank  determination  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  determine  tbc 

purities,  etc. 

Sample  Calculation — Equivalent  weight  of  rubber  hydrocarbon  (ChHis)* 
-  34.    Thiosulfate  solution  -  0.230  N. 

Sample  of  rubber  0  2078  gram 
Blank  titration  81.06  cc. 
First  titration  (excess  of  bromine)  28  65  cc 
Bromine  consumed  32.41  cc 
Twice  second  titration  (after  proper  sub- 
traction of  bromine  used  in  excess)  6  22  cc 
True  addition  26  19  cc. 

26  19X34  X  0230X  100  -  98  58  per  cent 

0  2078  X  IO00 

For  Vulcanised  Rubber— Extract  a  weighed  sample  (approximately 
1.6  to  2.0  g.)  of  vulcanixed  rubber  with  acetone  for  8  hrs.  in  tbe  standard 
extraction  apparatus,  evaporating  tbe  acetone  to  obtain  the  percentage 
of  acetone- soluble  material.  Remove  tbe  acetone  from  the  residue  as  in- 
dicated above,  dissolve  the  complete  sample1  in  100  cc.  of  purified  tetra- 
chloroethane by  refluxing  for  4  hrs.,  cool,  and  make  up  to  mark  in  a  250 cc. 
calibrated  flask  with  purified  carbon  tetrachloride.  Remove 
aliquot  portion  by  applying  gentle  suction  to  a  pipet  containing  • 
piece  of  cotton  in  its  tip.  deliver  into  a  250-cc.  glass-stop 
flask,  and  proceed  with  the  addition  of  bromine,  a*  above.  In  I 
only  100  per  cent  excess  of  bromine,  calculated  on  the  sample  used,  is  i 
sary,  since  there  is  a  smaller  amount  of  the  original  rubber  I 
present  in  the  vulcanized  material 

Determine  the  combined  sulfur  in  the  sample  by  evaporating  an  . 
part  of  the  tetrachloroethane  solution  and  determining  the  sulfur  in  it 

Calculations  for  Vulcaniaed  Rubber—  The  rubber  hydrocarbon  combined 

C.sH.i 


with  tbe 


12?  -  2.13. 


The  total  i 


the  percentage  of  sulfui  by  • 


is  then 


of  rubber  hydrocarbon  < 
of  the  uncotnbined  rubber  hydrocarbon  found  from  the  bromine  addition. 

The  authors  are  very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Evans 
for  his  helpful  suggestions  and  interest  in  this  work. 

SCMMAKY 

1—  The  precipitated  tetrabromide  occludes  bromine  which 
is  only  very  slowly  removed  during  the  titration. 

2—  An  improvement  is  suggested  in  the  manner  of  titrating 
the  bromine. 

3 —  Emulsions  are  often  formed  during  the  titration  which 
are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  break.  The  heavier  the 
emulsion,  the  greater  the  discrepancy  in  the  results.  The 
authors  were  unable  to  break  the  emulsions  every  time 

■  In  case  "factice"  (vulcanixed  oil)  is  present,  tbe  extracted  sample 
should  bi  hoilrd  with  60  cc  of  1  N  alcoholic  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide 
for  2  to  4  hrs,,  filtered  by  decantation  through  a  hardened  filter  paper, 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried  over  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  under  re- 
duced pressure.  The  sample  after  this  treatment  will  not  dissolve  rcaddy 
in  the  tetrachlororthane,  but  can  lie  brought  Into  solution  by  i 
lime  and  heating  for  about  12  hrs  instead  of  4  hrs. 
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and  arc  unable  to  tell  how  to  avoid  them.  Chloroform, 
which  is  a  good  solvent  for  the  tctrabromide,  waa  tried, 
but  although  no  precipitate  came  down,  emulsions  were 
formed. 

4—  Two  errors  in  the  original  articles  are  pointed  out, 
relative  to  the  amount  of  potassium  iodide  used. 

5 —  The  results  of  several  analyses  of  purified  rubber  are 
given,  which  show  differences  from  0. 15  to  21 .27  per  cent. 

6—  If  vulcanized  samples  are  treated  with  alcoholic  sodium 


hydroxide  in  addition  to  the  acetone  extraction,  it  is  found 
that  they  do  not  dissolve  in  the  tetrachloroethane  within 
3  days'  heating.  By  adding  lime  to  the  solvent  and  rubber 
they  can  be  dissolved  in  about  12  hns. 

7— Titration  of  the  hydrogen  bromide  with  alkali  has  no 
special  advantages  over  the  iodate  method  described  in  the 
original  article. 

S— The  method  requires  further  study  and  elaboration 
before  it  can  be  used  with  accuracy. 


Reactions  of  Accelerators   during  Vulcanization.     Ill — Carbo-Sulfhydryl 
Accelerators  and  the  Action  of  Zinc  Oxide1 


By  C.  W.  Bedford 

OoodvUa*  Tt«B  &  Run 

There  seems  to  be  a  slowly  but  steadily  increasing  interest 
in  the  chemical  reactions  which  organic  accelerators  undergo 
during  the  vulcanization  of  rubber.  The  chemistry  of  the 
sulfur  reactions  of  organic  nitrogen  compounds  has  pre- 
viously found  its  main  application  in  the  sulfur  dye  industry, 
and  even  after  years  of  world-wide  re-earch  it  is  still  a  desert, 
with  here  and  there  an  oasis  of  definite  knowledge  regarding 
chemical  composition  or  mechanism  of  reaction.  Sulfur 
dyes  are  exhaustively  sulfurated  at  high  temperatures  as 
compared  with  the  use  of  the  same  or  similar  nitrogen  com- 
pounds as  accelerators  in  the  vulcanization  of  rubber.  Here 
we  find  a  lower  temperature  and  a  lower  quantity  of  sulfur 
as  well  as  the  use  of  shorter  time,  so  that  the  chemistry 
of  the  first  reactions  of  nitrogen  compounds  with  sulfur 
may  lx?  applied  to  accelerators. 

Reactions  or  Aniline  wmi  Sulfur 

Merz  and  Weith1  were  the  first  to  study  the  sulfuration 
of  pure  organic  compounds.  As  early  as  1SC9  they  heated 
aniline  with  sulfur  and  studied  the  reaction  products.  Ac- 
cording to  I-ange,*  the  first  step  in  this  reaction  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  carbo-sulfhydryl  group  in  ortho  position  to  the 
amino  group,  giving  o-aminothiophenol  as  the  first  inter- 
mediate product. 

NHS 


Cr«-  0:: 


Further  reaction  with  sulfur  oxidizes  two  moles  of  the  mer- 
captan  to  one  mole  of  the  disulfide,  forming  o-dithioauiline. 
At  a  higher  temperature  the  disulfide  loses  one  sulfur  and 
i  to  the  monosulfide. 


aNH,  H,N-/\ 
Hh"+s  +  h"t  sV' 


U  - s  -  u+s 


The  above  are  typical  equations  which  apply  to  practically 
all  the  reactions  of  sulfur  with  the  benzene  nucleus  of  acceler- 
ators, and  while  they  may  not  take  place  with  sufficient 
rapidity  at  curing  temperatures  to  l>e  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  vulcanization  by  aniline,  they  are  in- 
structive as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  the  following  sulfur 
reactions  of  other  accelerators. 

■  Preaented  before  the  Rubber  Division  at  the  61st  Meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  Rochester.  N.  Y  .  April  26  to  29.  1921. 
»  flrr.,  S  (1*60),  341;  S  (1S70),  978,  4  [1S71).  3S4. 
•  "Die  Schwefelf«rb»toffe."  IS. 


and  L.  B.  Sebrell 

una  Co..  A*«o*.  Ohio 

Mechanism  of  Vulcanization  with  Ammonium  Sui-ribr 
Kratz,  Flower  and  Shapiro1  have  found  that  ammonium 
hydrosulfide  (MUSH)  wdl  vulcanize  rubber  without  the 
u'c  of  free  sulfur.  They  used  a  milKl  stock  which,  as  is 
well  known,  is  honeyeomls>d  with  air  bubbles,  and  heated 
it  in  a  bomb  tube  containing  ammonium  hydrosulfide  and 
air.  The  sulfur  available  for  vulcanization  comes  from  the 
atmospheric  oxidation  of  the  sulfhydryl  groups  to  disulfides 
and  the  further  decomposition  of  the  disulfides  to  monosulfides 
and  free  sulfur  or  polysulfide  sulfur,  as  in  the  above  sulfur 
reactions  of  aniline.  This  is  the  same  reaction  which  causes 
a  colorless  solution  of  ammonium  sulfide  to  turn  yellow  or 
red  on  standing  on  the  laboratory  shelf  in  contact  with  air. 

NH.-SH  +  O  +  HS-XH,— >>  XH4-S-S-NH4  +  H.O 

NHr-S-Js-NH,— ►  NH.-S-NH,— ►  (NH»)tS  +  S 

II 
S 

Sulfur  on  jm-Diamines 
There  arc  many  dithio  compounds,  similar  to  the  above 
dithioanilinc,  and  containing  the  grouping  =  C-S-S-C  =. 
which  have  been  described,  and  we  attach  great  importance 
to  their  property  of  picking  up  extra  sulfur  to  form  polythio 
compounds.  Kalle*  found  that  m-diamines  react  readily 
with  sulfur,  some  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  80°  C.  SchuJtx 
and  Beyschlag*  working  with  m-tolylenediamine,  proved 
that  carbo-sulfhydryl  groups  are  first  formed,  which  further 
oxidize  to  disulfides  and  that  these  disulfides  have  the  power 
of  forming  polysulfide*  similar  to  ammonium  polysulfide. 

HjC— /\  +2S  HiC— f/Vy-SH 

H.N-I^y-NH,  ~~ * 


s  — 


NH,  HJC 


HjN 


:_|^V_s_(Si)_s_/Y_ch, 


These  investigators  found  this  disulfide-polysulfide  to  be 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  loss  of  the  polysulfide 
sulfur  except  after  long  standing.   They  also  found  thH 

■  This  Iou»wai..  II  (1921),  67. 
>  D.  R-  P.  88.098 
•  Brr.,  41.  743.  7S3. 
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super-sulfur  to  be  available  for  further  sulfuration  of  amines 
or  for  further  sulfuration  in  the  nucleus  of  the  disulfide 
iteelf. 

The  reactions  of  amines  with  sulfur  frequently  appear  to 
be  autocatalytic,  the  disulfides,  once  formed,  producing 
poly  sulfide  sulfur  which  is  more  active  than  the  original 
elemental  sulfur.  In  many  cases  and  for  the  same  reason, 
we  are  able  to  produce  greater  curing  power  or  entirely 
different  physical  properties  in  a  rublicr  stock  by  causing 
the  accelerator  to  react  with  sulfur  before  compounding. 
This  is  especially  tnie  with  accelerators  which  react  slowly 
with  sulfur  or  which  lose  none  of  their  basic  nitrogen  during 
the  sulfur  reaction. 

The  curing  power  of  ni-tolylenediamine  is  evidently  not 
due  to  the  liberation  of  ammonia,  as  will  later  be  shown 
to  be  the  case  with  para-diamines.  No  ammonia  is  lost  on 
heating  this  meta-diamine  with  sulfur  up  to  160°  C, 
which  is  at  least  18°  C.  above  the  curing  temperature  of 
40  lbs.  steam,  while  the  reaction  to  form  disulfide-poly- 
sulfides  may  be  completed  at  80°  C.  At  temperatures  of 
180°  to  200°  C.  ammonia  is  lost,  as  well  as  more  hydrogen 
sulfide.  The  curing  power  of  tn-tolylcnediaminc  or  its 
disulfide  is  therefore  attributed  to  the  rapid  formation  of  the 
disulfidc-polysulfide  without  the  loss  of  ammonia,  and  to 
the  activity  of  this  polysulfidc  sulfur  as  differentiated  from 
any  form  of  elemental  sulfur. 

SULTUR  ON  p-DlAMTNKs 

The  meta  position  of  the  amino  group  seems  to  be  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  stable  disulfides  and  the  retention  of 
all  the  nitrogen.  p-Phenylcnediamine,  when  heated  with 
sulfur  at  curing  temperatures,  liberates  ammonia  and  hydro- 
gen sulfide,  forming  thionine  or  Lauth's  Violet.1  In  writing 
the  equations  for  this  reaction  we  first  assume  a  mechanism 
to  that  of  the 


H,N-j^j-NH, 


+  3S  + 


/\— NH,  H,N— /\ 


H,N 


-\J—  S  -  S  J^J-NH, 


+  H.S 


This  para-diaminc  disulfide  is  evidently  unstable  at  the 
temperature  necessary  for  a  sulfur  reaction  with  the  amine 
and  breaks  down  by  heat  into  the  monosulfide,  thereby 
bringing  the  two  amino  groups  into  such  close  proximity 
that  one  of  the  nitrogens  is  liberated  as  ammonia  and  further 
oxidation  by  sulfur  gives  the  chromophore  grouping. 


/\-NH,  H,K— /\  /V_NH,  H.N— /\ 
HrfJ^/L  S  -  S  -l^-NH,  H.N-l^J          S   \J- 


NH, 


+  5 


rrn 

HtNAA3/\/  = 


+  NH.+  1 


NH 


This  purple  dye  shows  about  the  same  curing  power  as  the 
corresponding  amount  of  aniline.  The  curing  power  of 
p-phenylcnediamine,  however,  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
corresponding  amount  of  aniline  or  of  the  purple  dye,  espe- 
cially in  the  curing  of  hard  rubber,  that  we  are  forced  to  con- 
sider its  action  as  due  chiefly  to  the  liberation  of  ammonia 
and  hydrogen  sulfide  with  the  subsequent  formation  of 
polysulfidc.1 

•  Luge,  "Die  Schwefelfarbstoffe."  40. 

*  II  a-pbcaylenediamine  be  heated  with  tulfur  under  reflux,  the  conden- 
frcirnently  clog*  up  with  the  alkaline  compounds  of  ammonia  and 

in  Watt'a  Dictionary,  Vol.  I.  204. 


+  H»S 


/V-ONa  NaO— /\ 

ls/J-s-(s.)-s-4vJ 


Sulfur  on  Phenolates 
The  sodium  phcnolates  used  at  accelerators  by  Porritt1 
have  been  considered  simply  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  per- 
fect distribution  of  caustic  in  a  rubber  mix.  Molau 
and  Seyde2  and  Haitinger,'  however,  have  shown  that  at 
100°  to  115°  C.  there  is  an  easy  reaction  with  sulfur  to  form 
thiophenols,  disulfides,  and  polysulfides  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  aniline  or  the 

/N-ONa  NaO-/"  > 

/\-ONa  NaO— 

U- s  -s 

Here  we  have  the  complication  of  two  or  more  possible 
mechanisms  for  the  formation  of  polysulfide  sulfur.  The 
group  s  C-S-S-C  Es  easily  forms  polysulfides,  the  sodium 
atom  may  pass  from  the  hydroxy  group  to  the  sulfhydryi 
group  which  is  the  stronger  acid,  and  the  sodium  salt  of 
the  mercaptan  may  then  form  polysulfides  or  the  sodium  may 
be  removed  by  hydrogen  sulfide  and  form  sodium  polysulfides. 
Perhaps  future  research  will  decide  whether  one  or  all  of 
these  reactions  function  during  vulcanization. 

The  presence  of  alkali  materially  lowers  the  temperature 
necessary  for  a  rapid  reaction  of  sulfur  with  phenol,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  of  the  compounds  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulfur  dyes.  The  inorganic  polysulfides  of  sodium 
or  potassium  furnish  active  sulfur  which  will  react  with 
organic  materials  at  temperatures  lower  than  that  required 
by  elemental  sulfur.  Organic  polysulfides  seem  to  act  in 
the  same  manner  and  the  sulfuration  of  many  organic  com- 
pounds shows  evidence  of  autocatalysis.  It  is  this  same 
principle  which  is  responsible  for  the  polysulfide  theory  in 
the  vulcanization  of  rubber. 

Lange1  quotes  Molau  and  Seyde  and  states  that  most  of  the 
sulfur  dyes  are  considered  as  aromatic  derivatives  of  hydro- 
gen polysulfide.  Very  few  of  the  sulfur  dyes,  however, 
are  good  accelerators  after  the  removal  of  the  alkali.  The 
temperatures  used  in  their  manufacture  are  so  high  and  the 
amounts  of  sulfur  used  are  so  large  that  sulfuration  is  evi- 
dently carried  too  far  or  the  disulfides  are  changed  to  mono- 
sulfides,  for  it  is  our  experience  that  the  best  of  the  mercapto 
or  disulfide  accelerators  lose  much  of  their  curing  power 
by  overheating. 

Sulfur  on  Aldehyde  Ammonia 

There  are  some  investigators  who  do  not  look  with  favor 
on  the  theory  that  most  accelerators  enter  into  chemical 
reaction  with  sulfur  before  they  activate  the  balance  of  the 
sulfur.  Twis8  and  Brasier,'  evidently  discussing  our  British 
patent,7  otatc  that  "this  view  may  be  correct  in  certain  cases, 
but  evidently  cannot  be  accepted  generally  for  all  vulcaniza- 
tion catalysts."  They  refer  to  their  work  showing  aldehyde 
ammonia  to  function  as  a  powerful  accelerator  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  98°  C.  and  comment  that  "this  observation 
militates  against  the  belief  of  some  investigators  in  this  field 


•4,  274. 


■  Brit..  Patent  120.788  (1819). 

•  Chtm. -7.lt.,  MOT.  937;  Z.  *Ay». 

•  Uomatsh  ,  4,  1«3. 
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that  vulcanization  catalysts  arc  not  themselves  able  to  ex- 
pedite vulcanization,  but  that  during  early  stages  of  the 
process  they  combine  with  sulfur,  giving  rise  to  substances 
which  possess  the  desired  activity."  We  fail  to  follow  their 
logic,  especially  in  the  rase  of  aldehyde  ammonia,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  an  aecelerator  which 
violently  reacts  with  sulfur. 

Using  tcm|icratures  much  lower  than  the  98°  C.  of  Twiss 
and  Brazier,  we  find  that  aldehyde  ammonia  reacts  vigorously 
with  sulfur  in  boiling  alcohol  with  the  loss  of  ammonia  and 
hydrogen  sulfide,  giving  a  reddish  brown  resinous  product 
of  comparatively  low  curing  jiowcr.  By  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  curing  power  of  aldehyde  ammonia  is  lost 
in  the  two  gases  which  form  ammonium  polysulfide  during 
vulcanization.  A  control  test,  made  by  boiling  aldehyde 
ammonia  in  alcohol  without  sulfur,  gave  only  a  trace  of 
ammonia  and  the  solution  was  only  slightly  colored  after 
5  hrs.'  boiling,  the  aldehyde  ammonia  being  recovered  almost 
unchanged.  This  accelerator  affords  another  very  good 
means  of  compounding  ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulfide, 
being  similar  in  this  respect  to  p-phenylenediamine. 

Stevens'  has  pointed  out  that  our  theory  of  sulfur  reaction 
of  accelerators  must  necessarily  include  an  efficiency  factor 
depending  upon  the  rate  of  reaction  between  accelerator 
and  sulfur.  In  the  British  patent  above  mentioned  it  is 
stated  that  "the  temperatures  used  in  the  vulcanization 
of  caoutchouc  are  only  occasionally  and  by  the  merest  coin- 
cidence the  temperatures  most  suitable  for  a  reaction  be- 
tween sulfur  and  a  nitrogen  accelerator."  It  is  certainly 
true  that  we  unconsciously  choose  accelerators  on  this 
very  factor  and  that,  we  discard  many  accelerators  as  worth- 
leas,  such  aa  carbanilide  after  testing  it  at  40  lbs.  steam 
pressure,  whereas  at  GO  lbs.  pressure  it  is  a  rapid  accelerator. 
There  arc  still  other  factors  than  temperature,  such  as  the 
action  of  secondary  or  inorganic  accelerators  and  the  ratios 
of  sulfur  and  accelerators  to  each  other  and  to  the  rubber. 

Nitroso  Accelerators 

Stevens1  also  gives  a  very  pertinent  criticism  of  our  theories 
regarding  the  action  of  nitroso  accelerators.  He  states 
that  since  p-nitrosophenol  is  an  accelerator  and  p-aruino- 
phenol  is  not,  ho  cannot  support  the  idea  that  nitroso  ac- 
celerators first  react  with  hydrogen  sulfide  to  produce  amido- 
accelcrators.  A  recent  Canadian  patent'  has  announced 
the  hydrogen  sulfide  reaction  product  of  p-nitrosodimcthyl- 
anilinc  as  a  vulcanization  accelerator.  A  similar  reaction 
takes  place  between  p-nitrosophenol  and  hydrogen  sulfide, 
but  the  reduction  product  is  not  an  accelerator,  on  account 
of  the  acidic  action  of  the  hydroxy  group.  Nitrosophenol, 
nevertheless,  is  a  strong  oxidizing  agent  and  will  speed  any- 
organic  reaction  wherein  hydrogen  sulfide  is  formed  by 
oxidizing  and  removing  the  same.  An  example  of  this  action 
is  the  almost  instantaneous  formation  of  thiocarbanilide 
from  carbon  disulfide  and  aniline  by  the  addition  of  nitroso 
compounds.* 

We  attribute  the  curing  power  of  nitroso  accelerators  first 
to  their  oxidizing  power,  which  will  greatly  speed  the  re- 
action of  the  sulfur  with  accelerator,  rubber  resin  or  rubber 
protein,  thereby  bringing  the  nitrogen  in  the  rubber  into 
qviicker  action  as  an  accelerator.  In  this  sense,  therefore, 
nitroso  accelerators  are,  first  of  all,  secondary  accelerators 
acting  in  the  same  manner  us  litharge.  Nitrosophenol 
has  this  type  of  accelerating  power  and  the  fact  that  its 
reduction  product  is  not  a  primary  accelerator  has  no  bearing 
on  its  action  as  a  secondary  accelerator. 

>  Imiia  Rubhtr  J..  U  (102O>.  71». 

•  Lot.  (0, 

"  Bedford  and  Sibley.  C»u.  Patent  207 .9S2  fl«21) 

•  Bedford  and  Sibley,  Cun  Potent  S07.(*s3  <1»2I>. 


In  the  latter  portion  of  this  paper  it  will  be  shown  that  a 
rubber-sulfur-zinc  oxide  cement  will  not  air-cure  or  gel  by 
the  addition  of  p-nitrosophenol  and  carbon  disulfide,  but 
that  if  the  nitrosophenol  be  first  reduced  with  hydrogen 
sulfide  the  cement  will  gel  or  air-cure  within  a  few  hours. 
The  acidic  properties  of  p-aminophenol  evidently  prevent 
its  action  as  a  primary  accelerator  but  do  not  prevent  its 
reaction  with  carbon  disulfide  to  form  dithiocarbamatcs 
whose  zinc  salts  will  vulcanize  a  rubber  cement  at  room 
temperature.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  corresponding 
thiourea,  p,p-dih\  droxydiphenylthiourea,  is  a  fair  accelerator 
for  vulcanizing  rubier. 

Kxi'KRI  MENTAL  PART 

The  c«rl*>-sulfhydryl  accelerators  constitute  the  most 
important  class  of  vulcanization  aids  known  to-day.  Thio- 
carbanilide is  probably  used  in  larger  tonnage  than  the  gross 
weight  of  all  other  accelerators  put  together.  Other  than 
thiourea  derivatives,  this  class  includes  the  thiurams,  di- 
thiocarbamates,  mereaptans,  mercaptides,  disulfides  and 
all  accelerators  which  produce  these  or  similar  compounds 
during  the  vulcanization  process.  In  considering  the  class 
as  a  whole,  one  cannot  overlook  the  great  effect  that  zinc 
oxide  has  on  the  curing  power  of  these  accelerators,  and  it 
soon  becomes  evident  that  the  action  of  the  secondary  ac- 
celerator must  be  known  before  much  can  l>e  done  to  ex- 
plain the  action  of  the  primary  accelerator.  The  dithio- 
carlMimates  and  their  ability  to  cure  rubber  compounds  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  seemed  to  the  authors  to  offer  a 
suitable  basis  for  research  on  the  action  of  the  metallic 
oxide  and  as  a  result  the  data  in  Table  I  were  obtained. 

The  «inc  oxide  cement  used  in  these  experiments  was 
prepared  from  a  milled  stock  consisting  of  pale  crepe  100.0, 
ZnO  10.0,  and  sulfur  6.0.  This  compound  was  made  into 
a  benzene  cement  and  distributed  in  wide-mouth  glass  bottles, 
so  that  each  bottle  contained  118.0  g.  cement,  or  10.0  g. 
compound  and  108.0  g.  benzene.  The  weight*  given  in 
Table  I  indicate  the  amounts  of  chemical  added  to  each 
bottle.  In  many  cases  the  weight  of  accelerator  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  entire  weight  of  rubber  jxt  bottle.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  the  test, 
fis  well  aa  to  show  up  weak  curing  action  that  might  other- 
wise be  overlooked.  The  values  for  combined  sulfur  are 
calculated  as  parts  per  100  parte  rubber  (Sc)  and  are  quali- 
tative only,  since  the  ages  of  the  different  samples  were  not 
necessarily  the  same  at  the  time  of  analysis. 

In  several  of  the  bottles  the  zinc  oxide  entirely  disap- 
peared and  the  cement  took  on  the  appearance  of  a  pure 
gum  cement  with  none  of  the  milkiness  remaining,  and  on 
longer  standing  there  appeared  large  concretionary  crystal- 
containing  zinc,  which  the  authors  believe  to  be  the  zinc  salt 
of  the  dithiocarbamate.  This  action  is  indicated  in  the  right- 
liand  column  as  "Clear"  and  "Cryst."1 

A  repetition  of  all  of  the  above  experiment*  in  absence 
of  zinc  oxide  gave  negative  results  in  every  case  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  zinc  salts,  namely:  zinc  ethyl  xanthatc. 
zinc  thiophenol,  and  zinc  mereaptohcnzothiazol.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  two  of  these  compounds  are  nitrogen-free  and 
without  basicity  other  than  that  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
zinc.  The  xanthatc  and  thiophenol  were  prepared  without 
the  use  of  nitrogen  in  any  form  and  were  washed  free  from 
caustic  which  even  if  present  would  not  cause  the  cement  t<> 
gel.  All  three  of  these  accelerators,  and  the  mereaptans  of 
the  last  two,  function  in  regular  heat  cures. 

'  In  many  of  the  tests  there  aim  appeared  a  cloudy  precipitate  A 
similar  precipitate  for  mi  after  a  fete  hours  on  dissolving  sine  thfepbcaol 
and  sulfur  In  cold  aniline  or  at  once  on  beating  The  compoaitioa  of  tfcese 
precipitates  have  not  yet  been  studied. 
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CuKMICAl, 
Aniline 

+  HiS 

Aniline  (2  mol.)  + 
CS.(l«oi.) 


Txuls  I — Zinc  Uxiuk 


Weight  Cement 

Cnuni  Set  Time  S,onR 

10  0  No  2  nio. 

No  2  mo. 


(2  mol.) 
+  CS,(2mol.) 


20  Yes 
j  11  Vti 
8.6(>/itinoJ  )Ye» 
10.0  Yes 

1  0  Y«« 
-V.  Vc» 
5.0  Ye. 
8-V7»n>ol.)Ye« 


o-Toluldine  + 

CS,(Vnmol.) 
•-Toluidine  + 

CS,(7,.mol.) 

Dimethvlaniline 

+  CSi 
p-Fhenvlenediiimiiie 

+  CSi 

Thiocurbanilide 
+  NaOH 
+  CSt 
+  PbO 
+  CUIiNHi 

•-Nitrosodiinethyl- 


53 
3,8 
',  :< 
I  - 

5.3 
38 

.IB) 
3  .8  ( 
5.4  1 
3  81 

114 


4.7 
4  7 


88 


+  CS, 
+  H»S 

+  H»S  +  CSi 


+  Hrii  +  CS, 

AfnniOtii* 
+  H»S 
+  CS. 

+  H>3  +  CSi 
Ammonium  poly- 


Sodium  ethyl 
xanthate 


Zinc  ethyl  xanthate 

TMopbeaol 
Zinc  thiophenol 

Pipertdine 

-f.  thionhrnol 

+  cs,P 


ptotie 


6.2 


Ya 
Ye» 
Ye. 

No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
Ye. 


No 

No 
No 
Ye. 


No 
Ye. 


14  dir.  I. OS 

3'lhrv  0.66 

24  bra.  1.04 
20  hr>. 

3  mo. 
8  days 

Uhn.  1.12 
lOhcs.  0.63 

20  hi..  1.04 
18hr».  1.06 
3  day.     0  88 

2  mo. 
2  mo. 


2  mo. 
2  mo. 
2  mo. 


Cry  it. 


13  day.  13  day. 

2dav«  8  day. 
20  hri.    5  day. 


14  day.  14  day.' 
8  day.  10  day. 

6  day.  None 
48  hr..    6  day. 
22  hr..    6  day. 


2i 
10da>» 


2  mo. 
2  mo 
5  day. 

2  mo. 

2  So! 
Oday. 


4.5 
7.1 

3.0 


No*  2  mo. 

No*  2  mo. 

No'  2  mo. 

No'  2  mo. 

No»  2  mo. 

No'  2  mo. 

No'  2  mo. 


|  Ifi  day. 

;<u  ,uv, 


Ye.  24  hr.. 

No  2  mo. 

Yes  48  hr.. 

No  2  mo. 

No  3  mo. 

No'  2  mo. 

Ye.  24  hr.. 

or  le>. 


Thin  ncl 

i  hK-k  , 


Ye.       7  day.  Zn  .alt  form,  .lowly 


Ye.     48  hr*. 

•  Larue  crystal,  dispersed  in  perfectly  clear  i 
»  Alkali,  whenever  u.ed.  cause,  a  thickening 

eilect  of  the  alkali  on  the  rubber.    This  i.  noti 
and  after  a  lew  days  for  NH.OH. 

•  The  cement  thickened  at  once  owine  to  the  mas*  of  crystal, 
plperidine-thiophetvot  salt,  but  quickly  thinned  out  with  more  benter, 


ol  the 


zinc  mercaptides — In  a  number  of  cases,  such  as  with 
the  toluidinee,  the  acetone  extract  of  the  solvent-free,  air- 
cured  vulcanizate  was  found  to  contain  large  amounts  of 
zinc  in  solution  as  shown  by  zinc  oxide  in  the  ash.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  disappearance  of  the  zinc  oxide  in 
the  cements,  indicated  a  soluble  zinc  compound,  probably 
the  zinc  salt,  of  the  dithiocarbamate.  On  the  same  basis, 
the  action  of  thiocarbanilide  of  air  curing  in  the  presence 
of  aniline  and  zinc  oxide  was  supposed  to  function  through 
the  zinc  salt  of  the  tautomeric  or  mercapto  form  of  the 
thiourea.  The  following  tests  tend  to  corroborate  this 
assumption. 

Several  of  the  cement  tests  were  repeated,  leaving  out 
the  rubber  and  sulfur.  The  soluble  zinc  was  decermined  by 
filtering,  evaporating  the  solvent,  and  ashing  the  residue. 
The  solutions,  after  filtering,  were  exposed  to  a  beam  of 


light,  in  a  dark  room  and  found  to  be  as  free  from  colloidal 
particles  as  could  be  expects!  in  solutions  prepared  in  the 
open  laboratory.    These  tests  were  confined  to  the  thioureas. 

1 — Thiocarbanilide  (/  molt)  +  Aniline  (i  mole  or  excess).  Dis- 
solved in  acetone  or  bentene — On  standing,  targe  lemon-yellow  crys- 
atls  are  formed,  often  weighing  nearly  2  g.  Several  years  ago 
these  crystals  were  analyzed  (unpublished  data  by  \V.  Scott)  and 
found  to  consist  of  exactly  one  mole  each  of  aniline  and  thiocar- 
banilide. The  same  crystals  are  obtained  on  crystallizing  thiocar- 
banilide from  aniline.  We  have  previously  mentioned  the  crys- 
talline product  formed  by  mixing  one  mole  each  of  the  two  liquids, 
pipendinc  and  thiophenol,  which  we  believe  to  be  salt  of  an  or- 
ganic acid  and  base  and  to  contain  pentavalent  nitrogen  as  in 
ammonium  sulfide.  In  the  aniline- thiocarbanilide  crystals  here 
described,  we  believe  the  thiocarbanilide  to  be  in  the  mercapto 
form  and  the  crystals  to  be  the  aniline  salt  of  the  mercaptan. 
The  crystals  are  stable  only  in  contact  with  the  mother  liquors, 
and  easily  decrepitate  into  aniline  and  flat  crystals  of  thiocar- 
banilide. The  best  proof  of  the  mercapto  form  of  thiocarbanilide 
in  contact  with  aniline  is  its  extraordinary  reactivity  in  dissolv- 
ing zinc  oxide,  which  power  it  does  not  have  in  absence  of  a  basic 


2— Thiocarbanilide  and  Zinc  Oxide  in  Benzene — No  zinc  oxide 


A— Thiocarbanilide,  Aniline,  and  Zinc  Oxide  in 
standing  at  room  temperature  with  frequent  shaking  for  18  to 
24  hrs.,  large  amounts  of  zinc  are  found  in  the  i" 


5 —  The  above  tests  were  repeated  with  zinc  hydrate  with  the 
same  results.  The  amount  of  zinc  dissolved  in  Test  4  was  higher 
than  for  the  oxide. 

6—  -In  a  few  cases  the  residual  zinc  oxide,  as  filtered  off  and 
washed,  was  found  to  contain  small  amounts  of  sulfide,  but  usually 
there  was  no  test  for  hydrogen  sulfide  on  treating  with  acid. 


7 — To  date,  the  organic  zinc  compound  which  is  soluble  in  ben- 
zene, acetone,  or  aniline  has  not  been  isolated  or  its  properties 
determined.  Assuming  that  it  is  the  zinc  salt  of  the  carbo- 
sulfhydryl  form  of  thiocarbanilide  (R-S-Zn-S-R)  the  following 
quantitative  data  were  calculated  to  the  percentage  of  the  thio- 
txunsformcti  to  its  zin 


T*at.«  II 


Grams 
22,8(7.. 
93.0  excel 
10  0  exec 


Total 

Total  organic 


HI 


Ih 
40 
84 


Bo 

No 


Total  Zn  in      Thiourea  Transformed  to  Zinc  Salt 
(as  ZnO)  Weight 


0.99 

2.22 
3.95 


0  04 

0.09 
0.10 

25  6  I 


0.075 
0.160 
0.211 


0.223 
0.507 
0.903 

o-Toiuidine  107.0  g. 
2O0.0  g. 

0.474 

1.013 
1.340 


ZnO  10.0  f 


1.83 
3.95 
5.23 


(Same  as 

100  0.242 
ll«l  0.324 

,0°    »  0.3*3 


4",  min 

105  min. 
lOJjmin. 


Di-o-tolylthiootea  64.0  g. 


the  benxene) 

1.310 
045 


3.9 
8.0 


2.425 
o-Toluidine  321.0  g. 


18 
64 


100 


o.7;:i 
1  391 


4.70 

9.05 


9.5 
ZnO  10  0  g. 


We  find,  therefore,  an  exact  parallel  between  the  solubil- 
ity of  zinc  oxide  in  a  benzene  solution  of  thiocarbanilide 
and  the  air-curing  of  a  similar  rubber-sulfur-zinc  oxide 
cement.  Thiocarbanilide  or  aniline  alone  will  neither  vul- 
canize the  cement  nor  dissolve  the  zinc  oxide,  while  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  causes  both  reactions  to  take  place. 
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The  action  of  zinc  oxide  as  an  activator  for  thiocarbanilidc 
and  a  retarder  for  aniline  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
recent  discussion.  It  now  appears  that  the  first  mechanism 
of  its  action  with  carbo-sulfhydry]  accelerators  is  to  form 
a  zinc  salt  or  mercaptide  of  the  general  formula  R-S-Zn- 
!>-R,  which  in  some  manner  is  able  to  activate  the  sulfur 
and  hand  it  on  to  the  rubier.  By  preparing  these  mer- 
captides  before  compounding  the  zinc  may  be  used  in  much 
lower  quantities  and  pure  gum  cements  may  be  made  to 
cure  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Summary 

1  -The  vulcanization  of  rubber  by  ammonium  hydrosul- 
fide  has  been  explained  by  oxidation  and  the  liberation  of 
free  sulfur  from  the  disulfide.  The  loss  of  S,  from  poly- 
sulfides  has  previously  been  proposed  as  the  mechanism  for 
vulcanization. 

2—  Meta-diamines  arc  differentiated  from  para-diamincs 
by  their  sulfur  reactions.  m-Tolylene-diamine  form*  stable 
disulfide-polysulfides  to  which  its  curing  power  is  attributed. 

3 —  Sodium  phenolates  form  disulfide-|xilysulfidc8  similar 
to  the  meta-diaminos  and  aniline. 

4  -Aldehyde  ammonia  is  very  rapid  in  its  reaction  with 


sulfur  at  or  below  curing  temperatures,  and  forms  am- 
monium polysulfide  during  vulcanization. 

a — p-Nitrosophenol  is  believed  to  function  only  as  a  sec- 
ondary accelerator,  acting  in  this  manner  similarly  to  litharge. 

6 —  Zinc  oxide  or  zinc  mercaptides  have  been  found  neces- 
sary in  all  rubber  cements  which  cure  at  room  temperature. 

7—  Weak  bases,  such  as  aniline,  will  vulcanize  a  sine  oxide- 
carbon  disulfide  cement  at  room  temperature,  just  as  piperi- 
dine  or  dimcthylamine. 

8 —  In  cements  containing  amine  and  carbon  disulfide,  sine 
oxide  is  dissolved  and  the  cement  may  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pure  gum  cement. 

!)— A  mixture  of  aniline  and  thiocarbanilide  will  dissolve 
zinc  oxide  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

10 — A  mixture  of  aniline  and  thiocarbanilide  will  vul- 
canize a  cement  containing  zinc  oxide  at  room  temperature, 
while  either  alone  will  not. 

11  -Zinc  thiophenol  and  zinc  ethylxanthate  are  given  as 
two  accelerators  which  are  free  from  nitrogen  or  alkali  and 
which  function  cither  in  heat  cures  or  in  curing  pure  gum 
cements  at  room  temperature.  Zinc  mercapto-benzotliiaxole 
acts  similarly. 

12— The  ultimate  mechanism  of  vulcanization  by  mer- 
captides and  sulfur  has  not  been  discussed. 


The  Preparation  and  Instability  of  Tricalcium  Arsenate1 

By  J.  H.  Reedy  and  I.  L.  Haag 

D«»*«t««kt  or  Chkmktbt,  Ukivmmty  of  Illinois.  Uuana,  Iijjkoi* 


Of  late  attention  has  been  sharply  directed  to  the  insta- 
bility of  tricalcium  arsenate,  which  is  extensively  used  as 
an  insecticide  for  certain  crops.  During  storage  this  product 
undergoes  some  change  in  composition  which  results  in  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  water-soluble  arsenate. 
The  latter  substance  is  considered  responsible  for  the  "burn- 
ing" of  the  foliage  of  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied.  At 
the  time  of  preparation,  according  to  the  manufacturer's 
analysis,  the  soluble  arsenate  content  is  well  within  the  limit 
(0.75  per  cent  AsjO»),  but  upon  reaching  the  consumer 
the  value  may  be  considerably  in  excess  of  this.  Contact  with 
moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  was  thought  at  first  to 
be  the  cause  of  this  deterioration,  but  the  use  of  airtight 
containers  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  Further- 
more, manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to  control  their  pro- 
cesses so  as  to  give  products  of  uniform  composition.  The 
material  from  one  run  may  be  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and 
that  from  the  next  may  have  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
excess  of  water-soluble  arsenate. 

Experimental 

preparation  op  balts  por  controls — Three  well-defined 
arsenates  of  calcium1  are  known:  the  normal  or  tricalcium 
arsenate,  Ca1(AsO.)l;  the  secondary  or  calcium  hydrogen 
arsenate,  CaHAsO«;  and  the  primary  or  monocalcium 
arsenate,  Ca(H»AsO»)»  The  last  of  these  is  decidedly 
unstable,  and  its  presence  in  the  commercial  product  is 
unlikely. 

Samples  of  the  normal  and  secondary  salts  were  prepared  by 
the  methods  of  Robinson.'  For  the  former,  calcium  chloride 
and  disodium  arsenate  were  allowed  to  react  in  slightly  acid 
solution.  The  latter  was  made  by  the  action  of  arsenic  acid 
solution  on  an  excess  of  saturated  calcium  hydroxide  solution. 
The  precipitates  were  washed,  dried,  and  analyzed,  indicating 
the  respective  formulas,  CaHAsO,.HsO  and  Ca,(AsO<),.3H10. 
Robinson  determined  the  solubility  of  these  salts  in  100 

■  Received  June  13,  1021. 

•  Abe«,  "Hmndbuch  der  AnorganUchco  Chemle,"  in  (1907),  Ml. 

■  Omton  Ajricultur.1  li.pcriment  Station.  BulUlin  1*1  (1918). 


g.  of  water  at  25°  as:  CaHAs04, 0.3308  g.;  CMAsOth,  0  014 
g.  These  pure  salts  were  used  as  controls  in  the  study  of  the 
products  obtained  by  methods  available  for  large-scale 
production. 

industrial  preparation  methods— While  several  methods 
suggest  themselves  for  the  manufacture  of  tricalcium  arsenate, 
only  one  has  been  found  in  practice  to  give  a  satisfactory 
product  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost.  This  involves  the  action 
of  arsenic  acid  on  a  paste  of  slaked  lime:1 

3  Ca(OH),  +  2  H,As04  — +  Ca,(AsO,),  +  3  H.O  (1) 

In  the  present  work,  a  high-grade  lime  was  slaked  with  three 
or  four  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  a  solution 
of  arsenic  acid  was  slowly  added,  with  constant  stirring,  until 
the  mixture  was  only  faintly  alkaline  to  phenol phthalein. 
This  process  involves  approximately  equal  parts  of  lime  and 
arsenic  acid  (estimated  as  AsjOj),  in  the  molecular  proportion 
of  4  CaO:  AsjO».  The  final  product  was  assumed  to  be  the 
tricalcium  arsenate  with  an  excess  of  calcium  hydroxide. 

The  reaction  between  calcium  chloride  and  tnsodium 
arsenate  gave  a  product  that  was  unsatisfactory  on  account 
of  the  high  water-soluble  arsenate  content.  A  batch  of  the 
material  was  made  as  follows:  A  solution  of  disodium 
arsenate  was  converted  into  the  trisodium  salt  by  adding  a 
molecular  amount  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  this  was  added 
to  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride  solution: 

2  Na.HAsO,  +  2  XaOH  4-  3  CaCh  — *■  Ca,(AsO,)t  +  6  NaCl 
+  2  HtO  (2) 

The  by-product  of  Reaction  1  is  water  only,  while  the 
mother  liquor  of  Reaction  2  contains  6odium  chloride  and 
the  excess  of  calcium  chloride.  These  were  removed  from 
the  precipitate  by  washing  However,  the  washings  contained 
soluble  arsenates,  and  the  residue  still  remained  high  in 
soluble  arsenates.  The  part  played  by  these  soluble  salts 
in  increasing  the  soluble  arsenate  content  will  be  discussed 
later. 

'  Cf.  Haywood  nod  Smith.  U  S.  Department  of  Acrlrnllavc.  BtSMfcl 
ItO  (1918). 
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It  wm  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  lime  paste-areenic 
acid  method  is  the  most  suitable  process  for  preparing  a 
satisfactory  grade  of  tricalcium  arsenate. 

Further  study  has  convinced  the  authors,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  whole  technique  of  the  preparation  of  tri- 
calcium arsenate  by  the  lime  method  is  very  important  and 
most  difficult  to  bring  under  control.  The  difficulties  of  the 
manufacturer  in  obtaining  yields  of  low  arsenate  solubility 
have  persistently  appeared  in  this  work.  Hence  attention 
was  particularly  directed  toward  the  study  of  various  in- 
fluences that  might  affect  the  nature  of  the  product 

temperature  f.fft.cts — Without  doubt,  one  very  im- 
portant influence  is  temperature,  and  here  the  results  are 
somewhat  conflicting  with  those  of  others,  especially  Haywood 
and  Smith.1 

Four  samples  of  tricalcium  arsenate  were  prepared  by 
adding  arsenic  acid  solution  to  calcium  hydroxide  solution 
(not  the  paste)  until  the  mixture  was  only  slightly  alkaline. 
(Table  I.)    In  the  first  twocHSfs  the  calcium  hydroxide 

Tarue  I— ErracT  or  Temperature  n»  Water -Som.-rlk  A«n, 


•c. 

Total  AuO, 

Water-Soluble 
AM* 

IYr  cent 

Per  cent 

t 

so 

42  RS 

1  53 

■i 

so 

41  «2 

2  43 

3 

23 

40.78 

a. 41 

23 

41  .12 

9  25 

SO 

4.1.70 

0  2< 

ft 

23 

43.70 

1.62 

hot  and  the  precipitate  was  washed  with  hot  water;  in  the 
third  and  fourth  cases  the  operations  were  at  room  tem- 
perature. The  lime  paste  was  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Samples  5  and  6.  While  the  results  for  corresponding 
temperatures  do  not  cheek  very  well,  they  indicate  that, 
under  the  conditions  employed,  high  temperatures  favor 
low  soluble  arsenate  values.  It  might  be  added  that  the 
experience  of  the  manufacturers  has  led  them  to  adopt  the 
mixing  of  the  solutions  hot  as  the  best  plant  practice.  It 
is  likely  that  the  explanation  of  this  temperature  effect  is 
that  at  low  temperatures  the  speed  of  reaction  is  slow,  so  that 
the  calcium  hydrogen  arsenate  (probably  formed  as  an  inter- 
mediate product)  is  never  quantitatively  changed  over  into 
tricalcium  arsenate,  but  is  more  or  less  occluded  in  the  excess 
of  the  latter. 

arsenic  acid  solution — The  purity  of  the  arsenic  acid 
solution  is  of  prime  importance.  The  presence  of  nitric  acid 
always  resulted  in  high  solubility,  notwitlistanding  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  ample  excess  of  lime  to  effect  its  neutrali- 
sation. Consequently  it  was  found  necessary  to  evaporate 
the  arsenic  acid  solution,  which  was  formed  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  arsenic  trioxide,  on  a  steam  bath  as  long 
as  acid  fumes  were  evolved. 

limb  paste-— -Previous  writers  have  pointed  out  that  the 
lime  used  should  be  of  high  purity,  and  that  it  should  be 
slaked  to  form  a  smooth  paste.  The  presence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  calcium  carbonate  is  objectionable  in  that  it  will 
not  react  with  calcium  hydrogen  arsenate,  and  may  therefore 
be  responsible  for  the  presence  of  this  soluble  material. 

MDU no— Thorough  mixing  is  also  essential.  The  arsenic 
acid  should  be  added  slowly,  so  slowly  that  the  mixture  should 
at  all  times  be  alkaline.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  acid  arsenates,  which  seem  to  revert  to  the  nor- 
mal salt  only  slowly.  Whether  or  not  in  the  precipitation 
from  hot  solutions  the  stirring  should  be  stopped  just  as  soon 
as  the  acid  solution  has  been  added  is  hard  to  say.  This 
point  was  investigated  in  the  present  work,  and  results 
seem  to  indicate  that  cooling  without  agitation  gives  the  best 
product.  The  highest  purity  was  obtained  in  runs  that 
were  allowed  to  stand  over  night  before  filtering. 

Precipitation  from  hot  solutions  with  vigorous  stirring 
always  resulted  in  a  very  fine  precipitate,  which  upon  drying 

■  Lt.  tU. 


gave  a  very  friable,  fluffy  powder.  Such  a  condition  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  sufficient  suspensibility  to  make  the 
product  serviceable  as  a  spray  material 

exposure  to  air— Tricalcium  arsenate  deteriorates  to 
a  marked  degree  when  exposed  to  air  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  Tables  II  and  III  show  the  effects  of  laboratory  air 
and  moist  carbjn  dioxide,  respectively.  Confessedly,  the 
latter  is  not  comparable  to  ordinary  air,  but  it  does  show  in 

Table  II— ErrncT  of  Exposure  to  Ai«  or  Laboratory 

.  Water-Soluble  AmO.  . 

Initial  Value  After  4  Wki "  Exposure 

Per  cent  Per  rent 

0.35  3  C.8 

0.07  0.62 


C 

x 


an  exaggerated  degree  the  change  that  takes  place  under 
atmospheric  influence.    The  ap|mrcnt  capriciousness  of  the 

Table  III — Kfpkct  or  Carbon  Dioxide 

Cain  in        .  Water-Soluble  Aj«0»  . 

After  21  lira."  F.aposure 


Sample 

C 
'"■ 
I 


Wright 
Prr  cent 

0.015 
0  021 
0.032 


Initial  Value 
Per  cent 

0.3ft 
1.02 
0.07 


Percent 
9  40 
12  70 
3  32 


results  may  be  due. to  the  various  degrees  of  impurity  of  the 
samples  used.  For  example.  Sample  I  may  have  had  a  higher 
content  of  free  calcium  hydroxide,  which  protected  it  to  a 
large  degree.  However,  the  figures  suggest  that  other  in- 
fluences than  the  removal  of  the  free  base  arc  involved. 

impurities — Table  IV  shows  the  effects  of  certain  com- 
mon contaminating  substances,  as  compared  with  distilled 
water. 

Table  IV — Errscr  or  Iupurittbb  im  Water 

*  Amount  of  Water-Soluble  A<?Oi  — 

DintllJed  Tap        0.02  Percent    0  02  Percent 


NaCI  Fc.SO. 

Sample        Per  cent         Per  cent        Per  cent  Per  cent 

I  0  07  2.31  1.27  8.24 

C  0.3S  7.42  3.BS  18  00 

G  1.62  8.28  28.00 

The  tap  water  contained  sodium,  magnesium,  and  iron  in  the 
form  of  bicarbonatcs  and  sulfates,  anions  that  are  believed 
to  be  very  active  in  the  decomposition  of  tricalcium  arsenate. 
The  action  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the  arsenic  acid  in  causing  high 
solubility,  as  mentioned  above,  falls  under  this  head.  In 
this  case,  it  is  the  calcium  nitrate  that  effects  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  material. 

An  excess  of  calcium  hydroxide,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
shown  by  Robinson1  to  stabilize  the  product,  reducing  the 
amount  of  water-soluble  arsenate  to  practically  zero. 

The  various  influences  affecting  the  amount  of  soluble 
arsenate,  as  brought  out  in  this  work,  are  summarized  in 
Table  V.  The  property  of  suspensibility  is  relative,  and  was 
estimated  by  the  volume  of  the  precipitate  and  its  slowness  in 
settling.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  samples  reported  are, 
for  the  most  part,  high-grade  products. 

Table  V — Summary  or  the  lantniicti  AmcTiHO  ran  Quality  or  rum 
TaicAUTioM  A  a  sen  ate 

Tem- 
perature Stood  Watrr- 
of  Reac-                              before  Soluble 
tioo                        Acid     Filtering  AatOt 
Sample      *C.    Snututo      Added       Hr«.    Percent  SwiKOiurtt 
A          80     Thorough     Slowly       0.8        0  23  Excellent 
B         80     Thorough     Slowly       0.8       0.10  Brcellent 
C          80     Thorough     Slowly       0.8        0.35  Fair 
D         80     Little            Fast  0.8  1.04 
G         23     Thorough     Slowly        0.8  1.62 


5    to0  SSSg  «  11     S:S  S£ 

Nature  of  the  Decomposition 
The  reaction  which  occurs  during  the  deterioration  of 
tricalcium  arsenate  is  evidently  hydrolysis,  and  is  represented 
by  the  following  equation: 

Ca^AsO,),  +  2  H,0  *=*  2  CaHAsO,  +  Ca(OH), 
Evidence  to  substantiate  this  assertion  cannot  be  found  in 
analytical  data,  since,  until  either  calcium  hydroxide  or 
calcium  hydrogen  arsenate  begins  to  precipitate,  the 
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position  of  the  dissolved  substance  will  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  solid.  Very  conclusive  evidence,  however,  was 
brought  out  by  the  following  experiment:  Some  tricalcium 
arsenate  of  the  best  purity  was  placed  in  a  glass-stoppered 
bottle,  covered  with  distilled  water  containing  a  few  drops 
of  phenolphthalein,  and  shaken  occasionally  for  several  days. 
A  considerable  alkalinity  developed.  To  meet  the  objection 
that  the  alkalinity  might  be  due  to  calcium  hydroxide  present 
in  the  arsenate,  this  water  was  drawn  off,  and  analysis 
showed  that  it  contained  a  corresponding  amount  of  soluble 
arsenate.  The  water  over  a  slightly  impure  sample  (contain- 
ing a  trace  of  sodium  chloride)  reddened  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  case  of  the  pure  substance. 

This  concept  of  a  reversible  hydrolysis  also  explains 
the  other  facts  in  the  behavior  of  tricalcium  arsenate.  The 
stabilizing  effect  of  the  excess  of  lime  is  due  to  the  repression 
of  the  hydrolysis.  On  the  other  hand,  decomposition  will  be 
favored  by  introducing  anything  that  will  combine  with 
the  calcium  hydroxide  formed,  such  as  acidic  sulwtanecs 
or  materials  that  will  convert  it  into  a  more  insoluble  com- 
pound. This  is  illustrated  in  the  action  of  the  tap  water  and 
of  the  ferrous  sulfate  (Table  IV).  The  effect  of  the  sodium 
chloride  and  calcium  nitrate  is  probably  of  a  different  nature. 
The  easiest  and  most  direct  explanation  of  such  action  is  that 
the  decomposition  of  tricalcium  arsenate  is  catalyzed  by  the 


presence  of  soluble  salts,  a  behavior  exactly  analogous  to  the 
action  of  salts  in  catalyzing  the  hydrolysis  of  esters. 

This  explanation,  of  course,  is  at  variance  with  the  as- 
sumption that  tricalcium  arsenate,  since  it  is  the  most  insol- 
uble, is  therefore  the  most  stable  of  the  calcium  arsenates. 
Insolubility  is  not  an  infallible  index  of  stability,  as  might  be 
shown  by  citing  a  number  of  cases  in  which  insoluble  substances 
are  hydrolytically  converted  into  more  soluble  ones.  Mag- 
nesium ammonium  phosphate  is  a  single  example.  From 
this  point  of  view,  tricalcium  arsenate  in  contact  with  moisture 
is  a  metastable  substance,  and  its  transformation  into  the 
more  stable  secondary  arsenate  may  bo  easily  effected  by 
many  substances. 

Summary 

1—  The  most  favorable  conditions  for  making  a  stable 
form  of  tricalcium  arsenate  that  will  have  a  low  soluble  ar- 
senate content  and  be  otherwise  suitable  for  use  as  an  in- 
secticide on  plants  are:  (a)  high  temperatures,  (6)  purity 
of  materials,  (c)  excess  of  lime,  (d)  thorough  mixing. 

2—  The  water  used  in  preparing  sprays  should  be  as  pure 
as  possible. 

3 —  The  decomposition  of  tricalcium  arsenate  is  due  to 
hydrolysis,  which  seems  to  be  catalyzed  by  many  substances 
that  may  be  present  as  impurities. 


Preparation  of  Mannose  from  Ivory- Nut  Shavings' 

By  Paul  M.  Horton 
Audubon  Suoaji  Soool,  Louisiana  Statc  Uhivbksitt.  Baton  Roooi.  Louisiana 


For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  customary  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  to  assign 
to  advanced  students  in  the  Audubon  Sugar  School  the  prep- 
aration of  various  rare  sugars  in  the  pure  form.  These 
preparations  as  a  rule  were  not  very  satisfactory,  either  as 
to  yield  or  product,  nor  was  it  always  easy  to  tell  where  the 
trouble  lay.  During  the  past  few  years  the  rare  sugars, 
however,  have  been  attaining  considerable  technical  impor- 
tance. The  following  description  of  the  preparation  of  man- 
nose  presents  our  experience  in  an  attempt  toward  its  sim- 
plification. The  procedure  described  has  been  tried  out  by 
six  or  eight  students  of  average  technique  in  organic  chemistry 
with  uniformly  satisfactory  results,  both  as  to  yield  and  qual- 
ity. This  procedure  is  presented  not  as  offering  anything  es- 
sentially new,  but  in  order  that  any  one  attempting  to  pre- 
pare this  rather  costly  sugar  may  be  assured  of  results. 

Though  mannose  occurs  in  many  substances,  the  usual 
source  is  ivory-nut  shavings,  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  buttons.  A  review  of  the  literature  will  indicate  that  the 
source  of  the  mannose  produced  from  this  source  is  largely  the 
reserve  mannocellulose.  Whether  the  nuts  actually  contain 
fructo-mannan  or  not  is  immaterial,  but  it  is  certain  that 
gums  and  other  extractives  are  present,  complicating  the 
procedure  by  the  steps  needed  for  their  removal.  By  the 
older  processes  the  final  sirup  was  always  difficult  to  crys- 
tallize, owing  to  the  various  impurities  passing  through. 
For  this  reason  the  mannose  was  usually  first  separated  as  the 
hydro  zone. 

Bourquelot  and  Herissey1  probably  first  described  the 
method  of  hydrolyzing  mannocellulose  by  means  of  cold  75 
per  cent  sulfuric  acid,  but  C.  S.  Hudson'  has  recently  much 
improved  the  procedure  by  crystallizing  the  sugar  direct  from 

•  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Sutar  Chemistry  and  Trchnototy  ut 
the  filst  Meetine  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rorhejter.  N  Y.. 
April  2«  to  29.  1921. 
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glacial  acetic  acid,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  the  expensive 
reagent,  phenylhydraxine  acetate. 
The  method  finally  adopted  in  our  laboratory  is  as  follows: 
Dissolve  20  g.  of  commercial  sodium  hydroxide  in  2000  cc. 
of  tap  water  and  heat  to  boiling,  preferably  in  a  porcelain 
dish.  Stir  175  g.  of  20-mesh  ivory-nut  powder  or  shavings 
into  the  boiling  solution  and  remove  at  once  from  the  source 
of  heat.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  1  hr.  with  frequent 
stirring.  Filter  off  the  deep  brown  extract,  and  wash  the 
residue  until  the  runnings  are  clear  and  neutral  This 
filtration  can  be  carried  out  effectively  in  an  8-in.  BQchner 
funnel  with  suction,  using  heavy  toweling  as  the  filtering 
medium-  The  residue  is  sucked  dry  and  finally  transferred 
to  a  tray  and  dried  at  room  temperature  or  in  an  electric 
oven  at  not  over  60°  C. 

Mix  130  g.  of  the  absolutely  dry  residue  with  130  g.  of 
cold  75  per  cent  sulfuric  acid  (1000  g.  of  1 .84  acid  plus  400 
cc.  water  for  stock).  If  the  residue  has  been  well  dried  there 
will  be  very  little  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  absence  of  ir- 
ritating vapors  is  especially  noticeable  as  contracted  with 
the  results  obtained  when  using  the  unextractcd  shavings. 
The  heavy,  brownish,  dough-like  mass  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  indefinitely  without  much  decomposition,  although 
6  hrs.  are  sufficient  for  the  reaction.  Dissolve  the  mass  in 
water  to  obtain  a  final  volume  of  about  1 .5  liters.  Heat  to 
boiling  and  allow  to  simmer  for  at  least  6  to  8  hrs.,  keeping 
the  volume  constant  by  adding  water  from  time  to  time  to 
replace  evaporation.   A  reflux  may  be  used. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  there  will  still  remain  a  brownish 
residue  in  the  solution,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the 
outer  skin  of  the  nuts,  which  will  weigh  not  over  10  g.  when 
dry.  Without  filtering,  allow  the  solution  to  cool  to  room 
temperature.  Prepare  a  creamy  solution  of  calcium  hydrox- 
ide by  slaking  50  g.  of  freslily  burned  lime  in  about  300  cc. 
of  warm  water.  When  cold  add  to  the  mannose  solution 
with  violent  stirring  and  agitation  in  order  that  no  portion 
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of  the  liquid  may  become  alkaline,  even  temjwrarily. 
Filter  combined  precipitate  of  calcium  sulfate  and  dissolved 
nut  residue  on  cloth,  without  warming.  The  cake  will  be 
found  very  porous  and  easily  washed.  Heat  the  filtrate, 
which  should  be  still  faintly  acid,  to  about  90°  C.  and  add 
10  g.  of  Norit  or  some  other  decolorant  char.  Cool,  add 
an  excess  of  pure  precipitated  chalk  or  barium  carbonate, 
and  again  filter  on  cloth.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  the 
excess  carbonate  and  char  along  the  sulfate,  will  wash  easily. 
The  filtrate  should  be  perfectly  clear  and  must  not  change  the 
color  of  either  red  or  blue  litmus. 

Kvaporate  under  vacuum  to  a  light  sirup  (1.50  to  200  cc). 
Considerable  inorganic  matter  (mostly  calcium  sulfate 
will  crystalline  out  at  this  point.  Pour  the  cloudy  simp  into 
an  equal  volume  of  95  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol,  heat  to  about 
VK)°  C,  add  3  g.  of  Norit,  and  filter  hot.  Wash  with  70  per 
cent  alcohol,  which  neither  precipitates  suenrs  nor  dissolves 
inorganic  salts.    This  liquor  will  be  almost  water-while. 

Again  evaporate  under  high  vacuum  to  an  almost  solid 
mass  (9t»  per  cent  solids  by  refract ometer),  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  water  being  expelled  with  the  water  bath 
at  about  S.">°  to  90*.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  over- 
heating of  the  sirup,  which  will  give  a  yellow  color  to  the 
mass.  When  the  water  is  practically  all  evaporated  the  sirup 
will  commence  to  boil  as  a  whole  and  will  become  a  mass  of 
bubbles*.  If  it  is  removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  the  sirup 
will  collapse  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  in  string*.  The  mass 
will  flow  only  slowly  if  the  boiling  vessel  is  inverted.  This 
amount  of  detail  is  given  as  it  is  important  that  the  boiling 
be  carried  to  the  right  point,  and  a  refractometer  is  not  al- 
ways available. 


Finally  add  an  equal  volume  of  warm  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  dissolve  by  warming  and  shaking.  The  sugar  will  go 
into  solution  rather  slowly  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  add  1  or  2  cc.  of  water  as  a  last  resort.  Pour  into  a 
covered  crystallizing  dish  and  allow  to  stand  for  24  hrs.  be- 
fore seeding.  The  sirup  will  crystallize  within  3  days  with- 
out seeding  if  (he  preparation  is  carried  out  carefully.  Add 
small  portions  of  acid  (totaling  50  cc.)  as  crystallization 
proceeds. 

If  after  2  days  no  crystallization  occurs,  place  the  dish  in 
a  freezing  mixture  and  freeze  solid,  stirring  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. After  thawing,  out  crystals  will  probably  appear  at 
once.  As  a  last  resort  in  obstinate  cases,  dilute  with  400 
cc.  of  water  and  reboil  to  a  heavier  sirup.  In  any  event  the 
acetic  acid  solution  should  l>e  practically  colorless. 

Filter  the  mannose  crystals  on  paper  with  suction,  wash- 
ing in  succession  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  alcohol  and  acid, 
pure  alcohol,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  finally  with  pure 
ether.  The  crystals  may  now  !*•  transferred  to  a  mortar 
and  ground  with  ether  and  rcfiltcrcd. 

The  sugar  is  pure  white  and  needs  no  further  purification 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Dry  at  40°  C  until  absolutely 
fluffy  and  free  from  odor.  The  yield  is  about  40  g.  The 
sugar  has  a  sweet  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter  aftertaste. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  method  eliminates  the  use  of 
lead  subacetate  and  treatment  with  hydrogen  sulfide,  avoid- 
ing several  difficult  nitrations.  Furthermore,  it  will  lie  ob- 
served that  the  sirup  will  not  assume  a  gelatinous  consis- 
tency upon  boiling  down,  thus  indicating  that  gums  and 
extractives  are  alisent. 


Comparison  of  Results  in  Desugarization  with  the  Steffen  Lime,  Barium,  and 

Strontium  Processes' 


DowiHIOM  Sooar  Co,.  Chatham.  OwTabio,  Canada 


As  the  scarcity  of  granulated  sugar  has  made  it  possible 
to  make  large  profit*  in  the  desugarization  of  beet  molasses 
by  means  of  the  Steffen  lime  process,  the  latter  procedure 
has  shown  very  few  improvements  in  its  practical  execution 
during  the  past  years.  The  only  improvement  of  importance 
consists  in  the  possibility  of  grinding  the  burned  lime  to  such 
a  fineness  as  to  permit  a  more  easy  and  complete  formation 
of  saecharate  and  a  greater  saving  of  lime.  A  second  im- 
provement in  the  Steffen  process  has  been  the  saving  of  the 
waste  water  or  mother  liquor.  The  war  made  it  necessary 
to  use  every  possible  substitute  for  the  potash  which  had 
been  imported  from  (iermany,  and  in  some  factories  the 
waste  waters  from  the  Steffen  house  were  evai>oratcd,  after 
the  excess  of  lime  coiiijHiunds  had  been  removed,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  potash.  The  process  of  concen- 
trating this  very  dilute  waste  water  was  cx]>en--ive  and,  owing 
to  trouble  with  lime  compounds,  it  was  practiced  in  only  a 
few  factories.  As  soon  as  the  market  for  potash  is  roe-taU 
lished.  we  may  a-ume  that  the  StenYn  ua-.te  water  will  flow 
into  the  sewer  as  in  former  days. 

About  lif'een  year-  :mo  an  Italian  r|iemi-t,  Pattist-.tii.  used 

the  barium  oxide  vbicli  Ik  obtained  in  electric  furnaces  for 
the  formation  of  barium  saecharate  The  juices  from  this 
saecharate  apparently  had  many  advantages  over  tho«e  of 
the  SteftVn  time  process, 

The  strontium  bisaecliamte  has  lately  attracted  nttcntitm. 
Th»  process  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  several  factories 
in  Germany,  among  which  the  factory  at  D<  **au  is  (be  most 

Vf  »i.  *'  !'••»<«••  «•  .-<•<"■  ot  Su.-»r  Chrmiilrr  ami  Trch-ir,  ..  .  „t 
the  lil.t  Meeting  of  tlir  Anirrii-an  Ch<-n>icAl  Society.  Koch«st,-r.  N.  V.. 
April  .V.  to  »,  10J1. 


important.  The  juices  from  this  process  also  show  marked 
advantages  over  the  lime  method.  The  writer  proposes  to 
compare  these  tliree  processes  of  desaccliarification. 

If  barium  oxide  and  strontium  oxide  can  be  made  more 
cheaply  than  at  present,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  writer's 
mind  that  the  Steffen  lime  process  in  the  near  future  will  be 


FxPERIMKNTAl. 

In  order  to  compare  the  three  methods,  a  molasses  was 
worked  with  which  had  the  following  constant  composition 
in  all  experiments: 


Bri*  S4 . 

ro!nrtiulion  51  1 

Susar  is 
Kufliuosc  1.2 


RuSinosc  on  100  poluriittttun  2  35 
\pparrnt  purity  «i.50 
Kf«l  purity  :  in 


In  the  discussion  that  follows,  polarization  always  means 
the  direct  jxtlarization,  ami  sugar  represents  the  real  sugar 
after  deducting  rafhnose.  Furthermore,  the  final  results 
of  this  paper  are  all  based  upon  real  sugar. 

The  lime  usid  in  the  lime  process  was  obtained  by  burning 
hmestiiiie  in  the  ordinary  vertical  limekilns  and  was  usually 
of  a  hi'-ili  grade.  The  barium  oxide,  used  for  makim*  the 
solution  of  hydroxide,  was  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
barium  earl". nate.  The  mo-t  complete  o  ,1m,  tion  is  obtained 
m  an  electric  furnace,  where  the  Constant  temperature  and 
exclusion  of  gases  from  the  oxide  permit  a  yield  of  oxide  as 
high  as  !<.")  per  cent.  The  strontium  oxide  was  obtained  by 
reducing  moist  strontium  carbonate,  mixed  with  sawdusl 
rjr  powdered  oil-cake,  in  a  wwalkd  cement  kiln,  which  i-  a 
horizontal  rotary  kiln  udnti  fuel  oil  a>  :i  source  of  heat. 
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methods — In  the  lime  process  the  very  finely  powdered 
lime  was  mixed  in  special  "coolers"  with  the  molasses  diluted 
to  12°  Brix,  using  small  quantities  of  lime  at  a  time  and 
keeping  the  temperature  around  10°  C.  The  amount  of  lime 
used  was  usually  about  1 10  per  cent  of  the  polarization.  The 
saccharate  which  was  formed  was  filtered  off  and  washed 
with  lime  water. 

In  the  barium  process  the  undiluted  molasses  was  mixed 
with  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  of 
76'  Be\  at  85°  C.  and  the  mixture  was  kept  at  65°  C.  The 
saccharate  formed  within  a  few  minutes  and  was  collected 
in  special,  conical,  low  cylinders  with  screen  bottoms  and  was 
washed  with  a  2  per  cent  barium  hydroxide  solution.  The 
amount  of  barium  oxide  used  was  about  68  per  cent  of  the 
polarization. 

In  the  strontium  process  the  strontium  oxide  was  slacked 
with  water  and  in  boiling  conditions  the  undiluted  molasses 
was  added,  the  mixing  of  molasses  with  hydroxide  being  con- 
tinued until  the  proportion  of  strontium  oxide  to  polarization 
was  about  100  per  cent.  The  mixture  was  boiled  contin- 
uously and  filtered  through  presses. 

RtsUL-re— The  mother  liquor  obtained  from  the  saccharates 
in  the  three  methods  before  washing  was  as  follows: 


s. ft 

28  0 
30.0 


0.45 
1  20 
000 


After  washing  the  saccharate,  the  following  amounts  of 
mixturo  of  mother  liquors  and  wash  waters  were  obtained: 


Lime 

Barium 

Strontium 


Per  cent  of 


180 

250 


Average 

0.5 

0.9(1.3  pot.) 
0.4 


It  is  remarkable  that  no  raffinose  could  be  detected  in  the 
concentrated  mother  liquor  from  either  the  calcium  or  the 
strontium  saccharate,  whereas  in  the  concentrated  mother 
liquor  of  72  Brix  and  11.8  polarization  from  the  barium 
saccharate  about  1.85  per  cent  raffinose  was  present.  In 
the  mixture,  therefore,  of  mother  liquor  and  wash  water  of 
polarization  1*3,  from  the  barium  saccharate,  only  0.9  per 
cent  sugar  was  present.  In  an  article1  published  some  years 
ago,  it  was  shown  that  about  48  per  cent  of  the  total  raffinose 
introduced  by  the  molasses  is  eliminated  in  the  mother  liquors 
of  the  barium  process. 

The  juices  from  the  saccharates,  after  decomposition  with 
carbon  dioxide  and  filtering,  were  concentrated  and  analyzed 
with  the  following  results: 


Folarization 
Sugar 


100  pol. 


Juice 
M.4 
69.1 
M.fi 
1.S2 
2.34 
91.8 
87.9 


Ju 
05.1 
83.7 
61  02 
1  45 
2.28 
97  tt 
93.7 


In  appearance  the  juice  from  the  strontium  saccharate 
showed  less  color  than  the  other  juices,  being  of  a  light  straw 
color,  the  juice  from  the  barium  saccharate  ranked  second. 

In  calculating  the  yield  of  granulated  sugar  by  the  three 
methods,  the  sugar  content  of  the  molasscsf.was  taken  as 
48.5  per  cent.  The  following  percentages  of  the  total  sugar 
introduced  were  lost  in  mother  liquors: 


PHOCBM 


P««  CENT 

5.00 

1.62 
1.00 


The  residual  percentages  of  sugar  in  the  thick  juices 
then: 


48.6—5.00  -  48.60 

48.6—  I. SS  -  46. SS 

Strontium  48.6—1.00  -  47.60 

According  to  the  formula 


87  90 
95.00 
93  70 


 100   Purity  Thick  Juice  —  Purity  Nfola^ses 

Purity  Thick  Juice  100  —  Purity 


x  100,  the  extraction  was  as  follows: 


Procbss 

Calcium 
Barium 
Strontium 


The 


in 


Process 
Calcium 
Barium 
StronUum 


m  Thick  Juice 
Per  cent 

81.40 


90.90 

was  then: 
p*a  cam 

10  0 

0.0 
8.9 


According  to  the  practice  followed  in  the  lime  process 
work,  it  would  take  six  operations  to  complete  the  extraction 
of  the  sugar  from  the  molasses,  whereas  in  the  barium  and 
strontium  processes  three  operations  would  be  sufficient 
Summary 

1 —  The  juices  from  barium  and  strontium  saccharates  are 
much  lighter  in  color  than  those  obtained  from  calcium 
saccharate,  being  in  the  proportions  of  2.92,  2.25,  and  8.60 
color,  respectively. 

2—  Of  the  48.5  per  cent  original  sugar  in  the  molasses  there 
obtained: 


Paocnse 

Calcium 


Ai  Granulated 
Per  cent 

35.45 
43.97 
48.18 


Sugar  in  Molaaara 

Per  cent 

8.05 
2.91 
4.32 


Suf*r  In 

Mr.l!,rr  Lirjuot 
Per  cent 

5.00 
1.03 
1.00 


3 —  The  peculiarity  which  raffinose  has  of  being  partly 
eliminated  in  the  barium  process  is  a  great  advantage  over 
the  calcium  and  strontium  processes.  At  a  certain  factory 
during  the  last  eight  years,  an  average  of  48.9  per  cent  of 
the  raffinose  present  in  the  molasses  introduced  was  ehminated 
in  the  mother  liquor. 

4 —  In  the  process  of  washing  the  saccharates,  notwith- 
standing the  decided  alkaline  reaction  of  the  wash  waters, 
a  small  amount  of  sugar  goes  into  solution.  This  is  most 
noticeable  in  the  strontium  waste  waters.  In  the  mother 
liquor  of  about  30°  Brix,  as  it  runs  from  the  presses,  usually 
no  polarisation  is  found,  whereas  the  waste  waters  of  about 
7°  Brix  show  as  much  as  0.7  polarization. 

5 —  As  regards  extraction,  the  barium  process  is  the  most 
desirable.  The  strontium  process  is  also  more  economical 
than  the  Steffen  lime  process,  although  the  discarding  of 
molasses  is  a  drawback  as  it  is  in  the  Steffen  process. 

6—  The  mother  liquors  of  the  barium  and  strontium  pro- 
cesses can  be  concentrated  easily  to  42  Be\,  at  which  density 
they  contain  at  least  12  per  cent  KtO  and  4  per  cent  nitrogen. 

7 —  As  regards  the  fear  of  barium  or  strontium  compounds 
being  present  in  the  granulated  sugar,  there  has  not  been 
found  even  the  slightest  trace  of  such  compounds  in  the 
finished  products,  and  all  prejudice  against  the  barium  and 

for  this  reason  is 


A  patent  on  a  process  for 
from  turpentine  has  been^applii 

LTton  lot/  anT  that  Too  lbs*  "o 
lbs.  of 
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The  Effect  of  Varying  Hydrogen-Ion  Concentration  upon  the  Decolorization 

of  Cane  Juice  with  Carbon1 


AO  0» 


By  Joseph  P.  Brewster  and  William  G.  Raines,  Jr. 
,  Untn  Statu  DspAsnmrr  o»  Aouctn.ru>*,  Wamimotok,  D.  C,  and  run 
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LocniAM*  Si-oak  ExMnncnirT  Statioh, 


It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wijnberg*  that  better  de- 
colorization of  sugarcane  juice  may  be  obtained  with  Norit 
if  the  juice  is  rendered  slightly  acid.  An  acidity  of  0.01  .AT  is 
recommended,  but  what  acid  is  to  be  used  is  not  stated. 
Wijnberg  further  states  that  at  0.2  .V  to  0  33  N  alkalinity 
decolorization  with  Norit  sinks  nearly  to  zero.  Furthermore, 
Norit  that  has  become  saturated  with  the  coloring  matter  of 
cane  juice  may  be  revivified  to  nearly  its  original  activity 
by  boiling  with  dilute  alkali,  whereby  the  coloring  matters 
are  dissolved. 

The  same  author  states  that  the  pectins  of  cane  juice 
are  more  readily  adsorbed  by  Norit  when  the  medium  is 
slightly  acid,  and  explains  this  action  on  colloid  chemical 
grounds. 

Further  scientific  explanation  of  this  effect  of  acid  in 
facilitating  the  decolorizing  action  of  carbons  is  to  be  found 
in  previous  work  in  colloid  chemistry.  Pen-in'  states  that 
the  size  of  the  particles  of  a  colloid  is  a  function  of  the  reaction 
of  the  medium.  Mayer,  Schaeffcr  and  Tcrroine4  conclude 
that,  in  a  very  general  manner,  the  addition  of  traces  of  acids 
to  the  solution  of  a  negative  colloid  and  of  alkali  to  the  solution 
of  a  positive  colloid  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  size  of 
the  colloid  particles.  The  addition  of  alkali  to  the  first  and 
of  acid  to  the  second  produces  the  reverse.  As  examples, 
those  authors  state  that  Congo  red,  which  is  positive,  becomes 
blue  on  the  addition  of  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  the  colloidal 
particles  disappear.  In  suspensions  of  the  phthaleins,  which 
are  negative  colloids,  addition  of  alkali  renders  them  red  and 
limpid.  The  same  applies  to  suspensions  of  alkaloids, 
proteins,  soaps,  etc. 

Holderer*  found  that  the  invertase  of  AtpergiUu*  niger 
entirely  passed  through  a  porous  clay  filter  when  its  solutions 
were  neutral  to  phenolphthalein.  When  neutral  to  methyl 
orange  the  invertase  was  almost  completely  retained.  Hol- 
derer states  that  the  extraction  of  invertase  from  the  mold  is 
facilitated  by  making  the  water  of  maceration  slightly 
alkaline. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  colloids  and  coloring 
matters  of  cane  juice  and  sugar-house  products  arc  affected  by 
acids  and  alkalies  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  examples  just 
cited,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  these  effects  are  produced 
by  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  or  hydroxyl  ions  in  the 
medium. 

Believing  that  the  determination  of  H-ion  concentration 
might  find  some  important  applications  in  the  various 
processes  of  cane-juice  clarification,  the  writers  have  done 
some  prdiminary  work,  the  results  of  which  are  in  part 
reported  here.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  continued  and 
extended  and  a  fuller  report  published. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  at  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exper- 
iment Station  in  November  and  December  1920,  the  H-ion 
concentrations  of  many  lots  of  normal  cane  juice  were  de- 
termined. The  pH  values  found  ranged  from  4.8  to  5.8. 
These  values  seemed  to  have  very  little  relation  to  the  titrate 
able  acidity  as  it  is  usually  determined.  One  lot  of  juice 
titrated  1.43  cc.  0.1  AT  per  10  cc.  and  had  a  pH  value  of  4.8. 

'  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Sugar  Chemlttry  end  Technology 
at'  the  Slit  Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
April  28  to  ML  1031. 

•  Inttrn.  Safer  J..  IT  (1015),  70. 

•  J.  cMm  pkyt..  1004-08. 

•  Comft.  rni.,  141  (1007).  018. 
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Another  titrated  2  cc.  0 . 1  N  and  had  a  pH  value  of  5 . 0. 
The  juice  with  the  lower  titratable  acidity  showed  a  slightly 
higher  H-ion  concentration.  The  acids  of  normal  cane 
juice  are  organic  acids  little  dissociated,  so  that  Blight  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  the  quantities  of  these  present  would 
appear  to  have  little  effect  on  the  pH  value.  In  the  case  of 
abnormal  cane,  however,  referring  particularly  to  fermented 
cane,  increase  in  H-ion  concentration  of  the  juice  is  to  be 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  formation  by  organisms  of  stronger 
acids  than  those  existing  in  normal  cane. 

Experimental  Part 

For  the  determination  of  H-ion  concentrations  of  cane 
juice,  the  spot  test  was  found  more  accurate  and  more 
rapid  than  any  other  colorimetric  method.  The  indicators 
and  buffer  mixtures  recommended  by  Clark  and  Lube1  were 
used,  the  buffer  mixtures  being  checked  with  the  potentiometer. 

Fresh  cane  juice  was  expressed  with  the  laboratory  mill  and 
clarified  with  kieselguhr.  The  juice,  in  200-cc.  portions, 
was  acidified  with  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  to  the  desired  pH 
value,  and  the  volume  was  adjusted  to  220  cc.  For  neutral- 
izing and  for  obtaining  alkalinity  N  sodium  hydroxide  was 
used.  For  the  decolorization  tests,  the  220  cc.  of  juice  with 
pH  value  adjusted  were  treated  with  2  g.  of  decolorizing  car- 
bon, brought  to  boiling,  and  filtered.  When  the  liquid 
was  cooled  to  room  temperature  the  colorimetric  readings 
were  made  with  the  Hess-Ives  tint-photometer,  and  the  color 
units  and  totals  were  determined  from  the  table  of  Meade  and 
Harris. 1 

The  results  shown  in  Table  I  were  obtained  by  the  use  of 
different  carbons.  Color  units  left  in  the  juice,  as  derived 
from  Meade  and  Harris  table,  and  total  units  divided  by  3  are 
shown.  The  first  set  of  figures  were  obtained  in  media 
weakly  alkaline,  neutral,  and  at  two  different  degrees  of 
acidity,  respectively.  The  remaining  figures  were  all  ob- 
tained at  varying  acidities,  from  pH  -  4  to  about  pH  »  5. 
For  comparison  there  are  included 
the  juice  untreated  with  carbon. 

Tabib  i 


t 

pH-8 

pH-7 

pH-8.4  pH-4 

33.4 

S3 

18.8 

11.8 

87.7 

44.4 

04.7 

27.8 

22  a 

104.4 

78.0 

48.0 

48.0 

30.0 

188.0 

40.0 

04.13 

25.07 

31.3 

100.0 

Juice 

Untreated 

with 

Color  I  Red 

■av«>J  -.-I*. 

31.3 


pH-4.lpH-4.4pH-4.5pH-4.7pH-.  8  C.rboo 

"  M  Si  8;i  I*  .1! 


38.6 


pH-4.18 
Color  |  Red  Krcea  7.3 
{  Green  .creen  18.0 
1 1  Blue  tcreen  34.7 
Total  unit. 
 8  


83.8  38.1 
pH-4.32 


1 

21 


18.6 


Color  |  Bed  ! 


Unit.  I 


0.4 

ft. 

18.0 


14.7 


17.3 
18.0 

S:8 

24.6 


37.1  101.3 
pH-4.03 

13 

30.4 


18.0 
83.6 
30.0 

36.8 


■  /.  Bed..  3  (1017),  1. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  under  A  that  less  total  color  was 
left  at  pH  =  7  (neutrality)  than  at  pH  =  5.4,  the  natural 
acidity  of  the  juice. 

The  rest  of  the  figures  demonstrate  clearly  that  increase 
of  H-ion  concentration  brings  about  increase  of  decolorization. 
These  results  may  be  duplicated  by  using  phosphoric  in 
the  place  of  acetic  acid. 

In  this  connection,  when  working  with  increase  of  H-ion 
concentration  iu  sucrose  solutions  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  inversion  of 
sucrose  increases  in  pro]x>rtion  to  increase  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  hydrogen  ion.  The  extent  of  inversion  was  deter- 
mined at  several  pH  values  used  in  the  decolorization  tests. 
The  results  shown  in  Table  II  were  obtained  by  boiling  200  cc. 
of  juice  under  reflux  after  the  H-ion  concentration  had  been 
adjusted  to  the  desired  point  by  addition  of  acetic  acid.  The 
time  factor  for  these  inversions  differs  entirely  from  that  of 
the  decolorization  tests,  the  experiments  being  made  in  the 
manner  described  more  to  accentuate  the  differences  in  rate 
of  inversion  with  increase  in  pH  value  than  to  imitate  the 
conditions  of  the  decolorization  experiments.  At  the  end 
of  2  hrs.'  boiling  the  juice  was  cooled,  aliquot  parts  were 
taken,  and  the  direct  polarization  was  read  after  clarification 
with  lead  acetate. 

In  Table  II  are  shown  the  H-ion  concentration,  the  direct 
polarization  after  2  hrs.'  boiling,  and  the  direct  polarization 
of  the  original  juice.  This  was  S.9°  V.  From  these  data 
were  calculated  the  percentages  indicated.    The  sample 


described  in  the  first  column  under  pH  -  5  was  the  original 
juice  without  addition  of  acid.  The  loss  of  direct  rotation 
here  was  :>  t  |>cr  cent  of  the  original. 

Tahi.k  II — Inversion  or  Sin-noun 

PoUxv 

pH-o  pH-48  pH-46  pH-44  pH-42  pH-4  x»U«i 

Direr  I  polar- 
ization   .        8.6         8.5         7.0         8  5         6.8         5.0        3  8 
Pnlarij»<ion 
per  ctnt  of 

orpins.  .  9fl.fi  95.5  78.6  73.0  74  1  58.2 
Pcrcentlou       3.4         4.5       21.4       27.0       25.8  43.fi 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  inversion  that  can  be  brought 
about  even  at  an  acidity  as  low  as  pH  =  5,  about  that  of 
normal  juice,  it  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  doubtful 
that  much  advantage  would  be  gained  in  practice  by  acidi- 
fying to  improve  decolorization  unless  conditions  were  very 
carefully  controlled.  Since  fairly  high  acidity  and  a  tem- 
perature Bt.  or  near  the  boiling  point  of  the  juice  are  required 
for  best  results,  the  third  factor  to  be  controlled  is  that  of 
time  of  exposure  to  high  acidity.  The  authors  have  obtained 
good  results  by  heating  the  juice  mixed  with  carbon  to  th< 
boiling  point,  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  an  acidity  of  pH  =  4. 
allowing  a  short  time  for  action,  and  neutralizing  back  with 
milk  of  lime.  Calcium  phosphate  precipitates  out  and  is 
removed  with  the  carbon  by  filtration.  One  must  be  careful 
not  to  over-lime  the  mixture  and  thus  obtain  an  alkaline 
reaction.  It  is  safe  to  stop  the  addition  of  lime  at  about  pH  * 
6  5.  By  this  procedure  as  good  decolorization  may  l>c  ob 
tained  as  by  carrying  through  the  entire  procedure  at  pH  =  4 


The  Iodine)  Numbers  of  Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons  and  Cracked  Gasolines' 

By  W.  F.  Faragher,  W.  A.  Gmse  and  F.  H.  Garner 

MKU.ON  IKMXIL'T*  OF  iNbLaTMAL  RSKRAXCII,  PlTTHBl'ROB,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  work  here  presented  represents  an  attempt  to  clear 
up,  in  small  part,  at  least,  the  uncertainties  connected  with 
the  determination  of  the  unsaturated  constituents  of  cracked 
gasolines,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  the  conditions  under  which 
unsaturation  may  lie  determined  accurately.  Such  data 
are  of  interest,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  deriv- 
atives obtainable,  but  also  from  that  of  the  keeping  qualities 
of  a  gasoline  itself. 

The  methods  ordinarily  employed  for  this  determination 
are,  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  of  their  use,  the  sulfuric 
acid  absorption  method,  the  iodine  number  method,  and  the 
bromine  absorption  method.  The  sulfuric  acid  absorption 
method  is  the  one  most  generally  used,  but  it  is  practically 
useless  from  the  standpoint  of  information  obtainable,  since 
sulfonation,  polymerization,  solution,  and  possibly  oxidation 
occur  along  with  the  absorption  of  unsaturated  coni]M>mid«. 
The  method  bus  been  standardized  by  Dean.2 

The  bromine  absnrption  method'  is  least  employed  because 
of  its  inconvenience,  and  it  is  ireful  chiefly  when  it  is  de-irahle 
to  determine  si;l  Mit  in  ion  a-  well  as  addition. 

The  iodine  number  method  is  well  known,  chiefly  in  the 

field  of  alul:i:i!  and  vegetable  In  Is  and  oil--.  The  hit  r-.'nre 
on  its  use  for  mite -ml  oils  is  scanty;  for  gasolines,  the  method 
has  been  standardized  by  Dean,1  who  was  interested  in  getting 
a  rapid  and  reproducible  technique.  The  result*  obtained 
were  found  to  depend  entirely  iqion  uniform  procedure. 
1  >i ii- -il  i 1  m -  H mii;-  M.lni ion,  a  ;;i Main,  reaction  period,  and 
a  quantity  of  gasoline  no  chosen  (depending  on  its  unsatu- 
ration) that  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  reagent  was  ab- 
sorbed.  The  weight  of  the  gasoline  varied  from  0.01  to 0.20  g. 

'  Pri--  nttd  hefw*  the  IVtrrifi-.im  s  .,;,„,  „t  »|iC  e,\rt  Mrctinr  of  the 
Amrriritn  I  hrmirul  S<ici<-lv.  Roche- 1 cr,  X.  Y„  April  2>'<  lo  20.  I'.UI. 
'  Utirraa  of  Minn.  IV.  Arnr.al  I'atrr  131. 

«  MrlHiincy.  /.  Am.Chrm  S<* ..  tl  U*!)!«.  InM.  Sch«r4.*wr  »nd  I.uni;e. 

J.Si  eh**  i»  I  , 14  iv>,-»>,  ian 


Smith  and  Tuttle1  have  determined  iodine  values  of  lubri- 
eating  oils,  using  the  Hanus  solution  and  a  30-min.  period 
of  reaction.  They  believed  it  advisable  to  use  as  much  as 
1  g.  of  oil.  This  procedure  gave  a  nearly  constant  value 
with  slight  variations  in  quantity  of  sample,  but  very  low 
iodine  numbers.  Radcliffe  and  Polychronis'  have  studied 
the  action  of  Httbl,  Hanus,  and  Wijs  solutions  on  heavy 
mineral  oils.  They  found  that  the  numbers  obtained  wen 
in  the  order  Hanus  >  Wijs  >  Hiibl,  though  the  Hanus  and 
Wijs  values  agreed  fairly  closely.  .Ml  tliree  solutions  gave 
increasing  values  over  a  24-hr.  period,  and  the  character  ot 
the  curves  for  the  three  solutions  was  about  the  same.  Rad- 
clifTc  and  Polychronis  discarded  the  Hanus  solution  becaus< 
in  the  first  place,  a  difference  of  20°  0.  in  temperature  cause-: 
a  variation  of  .">  units  in  an  iodine  number  of  30,  and  liecause 
they  found  that  the  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of  bromine 
produced  a  considerable  change  in  the  iodine  numlxT  of  at. 
oil  determined.  The  Hiibl  solution  save  an  iodine  miml«  - 
much  1-clow-  the  theoretical  value  for  an  amylene  at  tie 
end  of  2  h  -  ,  while  the  Wijs  solution  gave  a  satisfactory 
number 

lNirleier1  ha-  found  t '  -i t  for  heavy  fractions  of  mi'e 
und  lignite  tar  oils  the  HuU-Wnller  and  Wijs  solutions  (rjv* 
maximum  values,  using  five-  to  ten-fold  excess  of  reagent 
and  periods  of  Ifi  In  21  hrs, 

Griui  and  t'lU-ricb,'  working  with  heavy  fractions 
lignite  tar  oils  and  using  the  Wijs  reagent,  found  iodiix 
numbers  higher  than  the  oleline  content,  as  estimated  by 
other  reactions,  would  allow.   They,  therefore,  took  Ibc 
bromine  altsorption  and  sultstitution  numbers  by  Ihe  <•<• ' I  • 
of  \b  Ilhiney  and  found  that  the  Wij-  solution  might  giv. 

I  RUKBU  n|  St., i., I  n,!-    Tt  h)tolv<;it  Pr.  .'<■»  37 

•  J.  Sot.  tkrm  lad.,  S3  (IPI«).  Ml, 
'/  antra  Cktm.,  33  (1M0),  S3& 

•  IM  .  33  timo},  I,  2Si. 
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an  iodine  nuinlx-r  of  27,  while  no  bromine  was  added  and 
30  per  cent  of  bromine  was  substituted. 

Phkpahvtiox  of  Materials  I'sld  ix  Tests 

Since  practically  no  information  to  available  on  the  results 
of  the  use  of  the  Wijs,  Harms,  and  Hiibl  solutions  with  hydro- 
carbons of  low  molecular  weight ,  such  as  are  found  in  gasolines, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  make  comparative  experiments  with 
the  two  former  reagents;  the  Hiibl  solution  was  not  used. 

Hanus  solution" — In  order  to  check  up  the  effect  of  excess 
bromine  in  the  reagent,  reported  by  IladelifTc  and  Polychronis, 
two  II  an  us  solutions  were  prepared: 

Harm*  Solution  1,  containing  12.7  (.  at  Iodine  and  2.88  cc.  (>»  0  00  c  ) 
of  bromine  per  liter  of  glari*!  acetic  «o«d. 

H»nui  Solution  2.  containing  12.7  g.  of  iodine  and  2.50  ec.  (-  8.00  K  ) 
of  bromine. 

It  will  be  olfcwved  that  Hanus  Solution  2  contains  the 
atomic  proportions  of  bromine  and  iodine  required  for  a 
0.1  N  solution  of  iodine  monobromide,  while  the  Hanus 
Solution  1  contains  the  same  amount  of  iodine  but  the  excess 
proportion  of  bromine  ordinarily  used,  13.2  g.  iodine  and 
3  cc.  (=»  9.3(i  g.  bromine).1  It  is  probable  that  the  extra 
amount  of  each  of  the  reagents  whs  originally  used  to  com- 
pensate for  impurities  present.  The  original  suggestion  of 
Hanus*  was  to  prepare  dry  iodine  monobromide  and  then  to 
dissolve  weighed  amounts  of  it. 

wijs  solution — Only  one  Wijs  solution  was  prepared: 
8.50  g.  iodine  +  7.S0  g.  iodine  trichloride  per  liter  of  glacial 
acetic  acid.  These  are  the  proportions  for  a  0.1  N  solution 
of  iodine  monoehloridc,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  add 
more  iodine  trichloride  in  order  to  bring  the  titration  value 
of  the  solution  to  the  point  where  it  was  three  times  the  value 
shown  by  the  iodine  solution  before  any  IC1S  had  been  added. 
For  the  particular  sample  of  IClj  on  hand,  the  proportions 
finally  adopted  were: 

8.50  g.  iodine 

8.60  g.  Iodine  trichloride 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  in  the  literature 
on  the  proportions  of  materials  to  be  used  in  preparing  the 
Wijs  reagent;  this  question  has  been  commented  on  by 
Dubowitz*  and  by  Weigemann  and  Kayser.'  Since  slight 
variations  in  the  weight  of  iodine  trichloride  used  do  not 
affect  the  resulting  iodine  numbers,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
best  way  of  making  up  this  solution  is  as  follows:  Use  8.50  g. 
of  resublimed  iodine  per  liter  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  determine 
the  value  of  the  solution  in  terms  of  standard  thiosulfate 
solution,  and  then  add  iodine  trichloride  until  the  titration 
value  of  the  solution  is  three  times  as  great  ns  that  of  the 
solution  of  iodine  only. 

Gasoi.int.s  rsFi) — Three  ganilims  were  employed  in  this 
work :  «. 

Gasoline  A—  An  unrefined  fraction  to  l.TO0  of  a  procure 
distillate  made  from  Pennsylvania  ga<  oil  by  cracking  at 
."50°  C.  at  100  lbs.  pressure.  The  cracking  apparatus  was 
such  that  local  superheating  was  entirely  avoided.  The 
color  anil  odor  of  the  fraction  wore  good  .-unl  'lie  material 
entirely  stable  on  :- 1 : i r •  < ! i 1 1 - 

<;„■,,!■',•_<■  f{  An  unrefined  fci.  ; .n  i,,  i:-n  of  a  t«v.*iir<- 
ilistillale  produced  conuivni'tlly  from  a  mill-continent  oil 
in  nn  ordinary  pressure  still.  The  exact  pressure  and  temper- 
ature of  the  cracking  process  used  arc  not  known. 

Oawlhie  C— An  unrefined  fraction  to  IflO*  of  a  pressure 

<  1 1 - ' i I ! : •  1 1 •  made  in  a  v-cmi-ciimm< -reial  in-'-tHal'i>o  for  v.pnr 

phase  cracking.  The  pressure,  lempeniture,  and  source  of 
material  are  not  known,  but  it  i<  known  that  it  was  tracked  foi 

'  "<>"■■   J.  <•-.    .  -.m  In.!  .  SI    '.•«>:■.  Ill;  Tottnan  »ttd  Mm  <  J 

Am.  ('!,«,    '  :..  I»  (IMiHi,  .Ml 

'  f.Vm.  /,,;/>•  1S01.  II.  1-'I7. 
•ffvm  7.1t..  SB  it  <UI  >  1111 
tlHd  ,  39    191  St  101 


motor  spirit  rather  than  for  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  and 
by-products,  so  that  the  pressure  and  temperature  were 
probably  low. 

The  degumiued  Gasoline  B  was  prepared  by  allowing  a 
stoppered  bottle  containing  100  cc.  of  the  material  to  stand 
exposed  to  a  northern  light  for  9  mo.  About  1  cc.  (1  per 
cent)  of  clear,  viscous,  brown  oil  deposited  during  this  time, 
and  the  color  and  odor  of  the  gasoline  were  improved  very 
markedly. 

All  these  gasolines  were  distilled  through  a  12-in.  Hempel 
column  filled  with  magnesium  turnings. 

irvDiiocAitHONs — The  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  which 
were  used  in  this  investigation  were  prepared  by  different 
methods:  amylene  and  isoprcne  from  amyl  alcohol,  octylene 
from  wr-octyi  alcohol,  heptine  from  heptaldchyde,  and  the 
other  hydrocarbons  from  the  corresjionding  saturated  hydro- 
carbons. 

The  trimethyl  ethylene  fAmylene  I)  was  isolated  from 
amylene  obtained  from  the  Kastman  Kodak  Company  by 
the  method  given  by  It.  Adams.1  The  tertiary  amyl  alcohol 
obtained  was  dehydrated  by  means  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid 
and  carefully  refract ionated  several  times  through  a  Vigrcux 
column;  the  fraction  used  was  that  distilling  from  30.3°  to 
37.3°  C.  (747  mm  ). 

After  fractionating  the  Kastman  amylene  several  times, 
a  fraction  distilling  from  28.8°  to  31.8°  C.  was  collected. 
This  fraction  corresponds  to  unsymmctrical  mcthylcthyl- 
ethylcne  (Amylene  II). 

Octylene  was  obtained  from  sec-octyl  alcohol  (methylhexyl- 
earbinol)  distilling  from  174°  to  176°  C,  by  a  number  of 
different  methods.  The  use  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  as 
dehydrating  agent  was  found  to  give  the  best  results.  The 
octylene  obtained  was  purified  by  fractionation  and  distilled 
finally  at  122°  to  124°  C. 

The  hexylenes,  n-hexylene  and  isohexylcne,  and  heptylene 
were  prc|>ared  from  n-hexane,  isohexane,  and  n-heptane, 
respectively,  all  isolated  from  straight-run  Pennsylvania 
gasoline.  The  n-hexane  and  n-heptane  were  fairly  pure 
specimens,  but  the  isohexane  was  a  fraction  tioiling  from 
63°  to  65°  C.  Monochloro  compounds  were  prepared  from 
these  hydrocarbons  and  se|>arated  by  related  fractionations 
from  unchanged  hydrocarbons  and  the  more  highly  chlo- 
rinated products.  The  olefines  were  prepared  from  the  chloro 
compounds  by  the  method  described  in  a  previous  paper.1 
The  products  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  chloride 
were  subjected  to  repeated  fractionations  through  a  Vigrcux 
column ;  fractions  distilling  over  a  1  °  or  2°  range  were  collected 
after  four  or  five  fractionations. 

Tablb  i 
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|i.  ■  ,,!  i. 

Cyclolmiira 

Heptylcoe 
Hepladkn* 

Octylene 
C<-l<-nc 

Jlexadiene  and  hepiadiene  were  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
fi a  mi  ti  e  iln-liloro  ci-iinjHxmii-  of  ji-hexane  and  «-h-  plane, 
but  the  pmlin-ts  obtained  were  not  as  pure  »*  the  olelin.  », 
and  iiialfu;l.ir>i!ly  wre  mixture-. 

Cycloltexenc  and  eyclohexndiene  were  prepared  from  fctic 
mono-  and  dichloro  derivative*  of  cyclohexano. 

Ti  e  heptine  used  w.-  kindlv  giver)  by  Prof.  B.  II.  Nit  i  i, 
Pnivcrsity  of  Chicago ,  nnd  was  pure  N-hcptiue.  C'-llu-.C  (II 

I  J    A«    C  htm   .so,  ..  40  '  I'M  -si .  lOSO. 

>W  P  Purashcr  and  F.  H.  r.nrne.  IkiJ..  43  (1021),  1711. 
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The  ifloprene,  which  was  prepared  from  amy!  alcohol 
through  the  dichloride,  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  F. 
Farnau,  University  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  refractions  ted 
before  use  and  the  fraction  coming  over  from  29.3°  to  38JJ* 
was  used. 

In  Table  I  are  given  the  boiling  points,  specific  gravities 
and  maximum  iodine  numbers  of  the  hydrocarbons  used. 
Experimental  Details 

For  weighing  out  the  volatile  materials  used,  special 
weighing  bottles,  10  mm.  X  40  mm.  and  having  glass  stoppers 
with  ground  joints  15  mm.  long,  were  made  of  Pyrex  glass. 
On  a  warm  day  these  weighing  bottles  lost  a  volatile  material, 
say,  amylenc  (b.  p.  31°),  at  the  rate  of  about  1  mg.in  3  min. 
By  using  ice  baths  and  working  quickly,  these  losses  were 
minimized.  The  usual  iodine  absorption  flasks  made  of 
Pyrex  glass  and  fitted  with  ground  glass  stoppers  were  em- 
ployed. 

procedure — The  procedure  was  as  follows:  The  stopper 
of  the  weighing  bottle  containing  the  material  to  be  examined 
was  loosened,  and  the  weighing  bottle  dropped  into  the 
absorption  flask,  which  contained  10  cc.  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride. After  shaking  the  closed  flask,  25  cc.  of  the  reagent 
were  run  in  from  an  automatic  pipet,  and  the  flask  was  set 
in  the  dark  for  the  time  period  chosen.  The  reaction  was 
stopped  by  adding  10  cc.  of  10  per  cent  potassium  iodide 
solution  and  200  cc.  of  distilled  water.  Titrations  were  made 
with  0.1  A'  thiosulfate,  starch  solution  serving  as  indicator. 
By  following  a  rigid  procedure,  two  observers  could  check 
one  another  closely,  and  one  observer  could  check  himself 
closely  over  long  time  periods.  Thus  on  octylene  at  different 
quantity  points: 

Obatrver  A  obtained  208.7  212.4 
Ob»crverB  obtained       209.0  210.0 

The  same  observer  obtained  on  a  gasoline  on  August  17, 
1920,  215.2,  and  on  April  13,  1921,  215.2.  A  blank  deter- 
mination was  made  each  day. 


Taatn  II  (Pig.  1) 
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Tabic  III  (Fig.  2) 
Iodine  Iodine 
Amt.     Number  Amt.  Number 

.4  myitnt  I 
(Triroethylelbylaue)  (10  min.) 
354  5 
354  5 


0  0279 

0.0936  341.5 
0.1666  2&8.0 


Iodine 
Amt.  Number 
Aqstaf/J 

(aaJrm-Methylethyletliytene)  (10  mis.) 

0.0250  367 
0.0484  356 
0.0979  337 
0.1515  272 


tttxyitnt  (30  min.) 
0.0231  294 
0.0481  295.6 
0.1051  285 
0.1626  243 

Octyint  (30  min.) 
0.0493  20S.7 
0.0994  208.8 
0.1707  203 

Gajoiiffr  0(10  nil.) 


RtHjtm  (30  min.) 

0.0188  253 

0-0499  251 

0.0068  237 

0.1307  218.6 


II  0371 
0.0687 
0.1023 
0.1214 
0.1547 


120 
118 
115 
117 
112.8 


Itohtxylttu  (30  min.) 
0.0221  309 
0.0534  307 
0.0071  288 
0  1718  228 

Cctiut  (10  min.) 
0.0472  105 
0.1028  101 
0.1529  101 

Gttotint  C  (10  min.) 
0.0304  111 
0.0601  112 
0.0840  114 
0  0963  109.5 
0.1483  108 


Fig.  1  shows  the  change  with  quantity1  of  the  iodine 
numbers  of  cracked  Gasoline  A  and  of  octylene  for  the  two 
Hanus  solutions  and  the  Wijs  solution.  The  scale  used  is 
rather  large  and  emphasizes  differences.  For  quantities 
below  0.1  g.  all  three  solutions  give  practically  the  same 
result.  The  curve  marked  "octylene"  represente  the  resulti 
for  octylene  with  all  three  solutions — the  three  curves  an 
identical.  This  would  indicate  that  the  differences  between 
the  three  solutions  for  the  gasoline  are  due  to  non-olefine», 
and  may  hold  out  the  hope  that  a  reagent  will  be  found  whieh 
will  distinguish  between  ole fines  and  other  unsaturated 
components  of  cracked  gasoline.  The  curve  for  octylerw 
is  practically  flat  in  the  working  range,  while  the  curves  of 
the  gasoline  show  decided  slopes.  From  the  following 
curves  it  will  bo  apparent  that  the  shape  is  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  diolefines. 

The  theoretical  iodine  number  for  octylene  is  226,  while 
all  of  our  solutions  gave  a  value  of  210  up  to  0.1  g.  used. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  identity  of  results  given 
by  the  two  Hanus  and  the  Wijs  solutions,  the  Hanus  1  reagent 
i  used  in  all  subsequent  work. 

■  The  variation  of  quantity  of  hydrocarbon  used  afford*  a  mease  of 
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Fig.  2  shows  the  variation  with  quantity  of  the  iodine  numbers 
of  a  aeries  of  defines  of  increasing  molecular  weights.  It 
will  be  observed  that  as  the  molecular  weight  increases,  the 
flat  portion  of  the  curve  extends  gradually  over  the  whole 
experimental  range — to  0.175  g.  This  may  readily  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that  for  a  given  weight  of  olefine,  the 
same  quantity  of  reagent  will  be  in  much  greater  excess  for 
a  material  of  high  molecular  weight  than  for  one  of  low 
molecular  weight.  In  other  words,  a  change  of  quantity 
over  the  whole  experimental  range  does  not  for  a  high,  molec- 
ular-weight olefine  greatly  change  the  molecular  ratio  of 
unsaturated  material  to  reagent.  For  an  olefine  of  low 
molecular  weight  there  is,  however,  a  large  change  in  this 
ratio  for  the  changes  in  quantity  used ;  and  as  a  result  the 
usual  quantity  effect  becomes  apparent.  The  equilibrium 
point,  which  is  the  iodine  value,  drops  off. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  pairs  of  curves  for  two  amyl- 
enes  and  for  two  hexylenes.  The  two  sets  of  values  lie  so 
close  together  as  to  indicate  that  the  influence  of  isomerism 
may  for  the  time  being  be  neglected.  The  differences  in 
the  maximum  values  may  probably  be  traced  to  small 
amounts  of  impurities,  while  differences  in  the  slopes  of  the 
curves  may  be  attributed  to  a  slight,  but  real,  influence  of 
isomerism. 

Quantity  curves  are  also  given  in  Fig  2  for  two  types 
of  cracked  gasoline;  Gasoline  B,  an  ordinary  pressure-still 
product,  and  a  gasoline,  made  by  cracking  in  the  vapor 
phase  for  motor  fuel.  Both  curves  are  as  flat  as  that  for 
cetene,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason — that  the  un- 
saturation  is  too  low  to  permit  the  dropping  off  point  to 
appear  in  the  experimental  range.  These  gasolines  are 
known  to  have  contained  diolefinic,  or  gum-forming  material, 
and  these  curves  show  that  nothing  concerning  this  constit- 
uent can  bo  deduced  from  quantity  i 
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*  s-Hcxyicne  and  tsohexylene  as  given  for  Kiy.  2. 

Fig.  3  gives  quantity  curves  for  two  diolcfines,  one  acetyl- 
ene homolog  and  one  cyclic  unsaturated  compound,  cyclc- 
hexene. 

The  change  with  quantity  of  the  iodine  value  of  the  di- 
olefines  is  very  striking,  and  the  form  of  curve  is  quite  dis- 
tinctive. The  isoprene  curve,  which  is  more  complete,  is 
distinctly  cubic  with  one  point  of  inflection.  The  one  for 
hexadiene,  as  far  as  followed,  takes  the  same  form.  The 
maximum  values  at  0  01  g.  lie  about  425,  while  the  theoretical 
value  for  isoprene  is  741  and  for  the  hexadiene  630.  Evi- 
dently, one  double  bond  of  the  diolefine  is  easily  attacked 
by  the  reagent,  and  the  other  less  easily.  The  ranges  in 
which  these  reactions  are  respectively  most  important  may 
be  related  to  the  shape  of  the  curve.  Thus,  at  concentrations 
lower  than  that  at  the  point  of  inflection,  saturation  of  both 
double  bonds  may  occur  simultaneously,  thus  accounting 
for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  curve;  while  at  points  beyond  the 
point  of  inflection  only  one  double  bond  is  much  affected, 
and  this  reaction  proceeds  like  that  of  an  olefine,  the  curve 
resembling  that  for  n-hexylene.  These  suggestions  might 
be  restated  in  terms  of  the  theory  of  conjugated  double 


bonds,  but  as  the  structure  of  the  hex 
no  attempt  is  made  to  do  so  here. 

The  curve  for  normal  heptine  is  very  interesting.  The 
material  was  quite  pure,  judging  from  its  method  of  prepa- 
ration, yet  the  maximum  value  obtainable  was  243,  as  against 
the  theoretical  value  of  536;  allowing  for  a  contamination 
due  to  polymerisation  on  standing,  this  would  indicate  a 
half  value  as  the  maximum;  the  only  explanation  seems  to 
be  that  the  compound  to  which  two  iodine  atoms  have  added, 
RCI  =  CHI,  is  saturated  so  far  as  the  Hanus  reagent  is 
concerned.  RCI  =  CHI  is  more  likely  to  act  in  this  way  than 
the  possible  tautomer,  RCH  =  CIj.  The  acetylenes  and 
diolcfines  are  unsaturated  to  the  same  extent,  but  the  con- 
trast in  the  shape  of  the  curves  is  most  marked;  in  one  case 
the  two  iodine  molecules  add  on  to  two  different  pairs  of 
carbon  atoms,  but  with  the  heptine  there  is  apparently  no 
tendency  for  the  addition  of  two  iodine  molecules  to  the 
some  pair  of  carbon  atoms.  The  curves  for  normal  and 
isohexylene  are  the  same  as  for  Fig.  2,  and  are  reproduced 
for  comparison  with  the  diolcfines.  The  curve  for  cyclo- 
hexene  does  not  drop  off  with  increase  in  quantity  as  do  the 
open  chain  hexylenes.  Apparently  a  smaller  excess  of  re- 
agent is  required  to  carry  the  reaction  to  the  theoretical 
maximum  than  for  the  other  hexenes — the  cyclohexene  is 
"more  unsaturated"  from  an  empirical  viewpoint. 

The  iodine  numbers  for  these  hexene  compounds,  as  meas- 
ured, lie  very  close  to  tho  theoretical. 


POR  DlOLBFINBS  i 

OUHMNHM 

The  amounts  used  were  approximately  the  same  in  each 
set  of  experiments  (in  order  to  avoid  the  effect  produced 
on  the  iodine  number  by  changing  the  quantity).  The 
amount  of  hydrocarbon  was  so  chosen  that  a  50  per  cent 
excess  of  reagent  remained  unabsorbed  at  the  end  of  an 
experiment,  except  in  one  case  (Amylene  I,  Table  V)  where 
a  35  per  cent  excess  gave  numbers  within  6  per  cent  of  the 
theoretical  and  within  3  per  cent  of  that  obtained  with  very 
large  i 
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Fig.  4  illustrates  the  influence  of  time  on  tlie  reaction  with 
olcfines.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  curves  arc  quite  flat. 
This  indicates  clearly  that  for  all  the  olcfines  employed, 
including  straight,  branched-chain  and  cyclic  compounds, 
containing  secondary  and  tertiary  hydrogen  atoms,  the 
substitution  reaction  is  negligible. 

On  this  chart  is  placed  also  the  time  curve  for  Gasoline  A; 
(lie  change  in  iodine  number  with  time  is  quite  apparent  up 
to  the  GO-min.  point.  As  the  curve  is  flat  after  this  point, 
it  is  apparent  that  substitution  is  negligible.  The  shape  of 
t he  curve  is  characteristic  of  the  diolefines,  as  will  be  apparent 
from  Fig.  5.  It.  may  be  noted  that  this  gasoline  deposited 
no  gum  over  U  mo.  and  maintained  it-  un^aturation  figure 
exactlv  over  that  time. 
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Fig.  5  dives  the  change  with  time  of  the  iodine  numbers  of 
the  diolefines  and  the  one  acetylene  homolog  used.  For 
the  diolefines  the  t>ehavior  is  quite  uniform;  the  value  in- 
creases gradually  to  tit)  min.  and  then  remains  constant. 
The  values  attained  lie,  in  general,  at  about  half  the  theo- 
retical value  of  the  diolefine  in  question.  At  a  fixed  con- 
centration the  reaction  would  be  expected  to  proceed  to  a 
constant  value  corresponding  to  the  saturation  of  one  of  the 
double  binds,  since  the  quantity  curves  indicate  that  only 
one  double  bond  is  attacked  as  long  as  large  excesses  of  re- 
agent are  not  present.  The  contrast  of  these  curves  to  thr 
entirely  flat  curves  of  the  olcfines  is  marked. 

The  curve  for  the  heptine  is  as  striking  as  its  quantity 
curve;  it  has  a  shape  approximating  to  that  of  an  oleiine 
the  indication  is  that  it  really  functions  as  an  olefine,  lx- 
eoming  saturated  after  the  equivalent  of  two  iodine  atom- 
have  added  to  the  triple  Iwiid. 

The  curve  for  the  ilruutuined  tiasolme  H  shows  the  fuim 
characteristic  of  the  dioletines,  this  fact  is  of  interest  IxTau-e 
it  is  ordinarily  supposed  that  the  diolefine  content  and  tlV 
gum-forming  content  of  a  cracked  gasoline  are  very  <  losch 
related.  If  it  should  be  possible  to  establish  that  the  gum- 
formiiiK  constituents  have  not  been  completely  removed, 
the  apparent  conflict  might  be  explained. 

Attention  may  l>e  called  to  the  striking  indications  that 
the  llanos  solution  does  not  cause  substitution  in  any  of  the 
ehisses  of  hydniearlsjiis  worked  with.  This  may  safely  he 
deduced  from  the  fuel  that  ihe  values  as  determined  did  not 
increase  with  long  time  |X'iiod-.  and  from  the  fa*. t  that  large 
cxee.s-es  of  reagent  in  no  case  gave  values  higher  than  those 
calculated  from  the  structure  of  the  compounds  in  question. 
In  order  to  check  the  question  of  substitution  with  iom pound- 
ordinarily  regarded  as  saturated,  experiments  were  made 
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All  compounds  wire  found  to  be  quite  unatta'-ki-l 

From  the  work  of  Grim  and  Ulhevieh  it  mifht  tie  -iipp-' 
Hiat  urli  the  W'u-  solution  substitution  tiialoiiliV  d«.«  • 
occur.  The  authors  have  not  checked  this  matter  M  closely 
with  the  VYijs  as  with  the  Nanus  reagent,  but  an  experiment 
with  the  bromine  method  of  Mellhiney  on  the  sampli  ol 
eetetie  u-  -d  in  (his  worli  indicate-  that  Ihe  discrepancies  ol 
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Grun  and  Ulberich  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bromine,  as 
dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  is  not  absorbed  to  the  full 
extant  of  the  unsaturated  groups  present. 

Theoretical  bromine  number  80  80 

Bromine  number  found  41  0 

Theoretic*!  iodine  number  113  113 

Iodine  number  found  105  105 

In  general,  bromine  should  be  far  more  active  in  substi- 
tution than  iodine,  which  confirms  this  point. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  work  would  permit  the  tracing  of 
a  connection  between  the  gum-forming  constituents  of  a 
gasoline  and  the  diolefmc  content.  This  has  not  been 
possible;  time  curves  for  Gasoline  A,  which  formed  no  gum, 
the  degummed  Gasoline  B,  and  a  fresh  gasoline  resembling 
B,  which  afterward  deposited  gum  (this  curve  not  given  here) 
are  all  of  the  same,  characteristic  diolefine  shape.  It  has 
been  noted  that  the  deposition  of  1  per  cent,  of  gum  changed 
the  iodine  number  of  Gasoline  B  from  118  to  93,  about  20  per 
cent,  This  change  would  indicate  that  the  gum-forming 
constituents  are  highly  unsaturated  substances,  possibly 
diolefines,  which  cause  the  large  change  in  iodine  value  be- 
cause of  their  low  concentration.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
curves  on  Fig.  3. 

Possibly  a  study  of  the  iodine  numbers  before  and  after 
some  type  of  refining  treatment  will  permit  a  prediction  as 
to  the  gumming  properties  of  a  gasoline;  the  writers  have 
planned  a  study  of  this  question. 


Conclusions 

1-  The  Hanus  and  Wijs  reagents  give  the  same  result* 
with  olefmes,  ami  with  cracked  gasolines  for  amounts  below 
0  1  g. 

2 —  The  Hanus  reagent  as  ordinarily  made  up  gives  result* 
with  olefines  which  indicate  the  true  unsaturation.  A  small 
variation  in  the  excess  of  bromine  employed  does  not  change 
the  results. 

3  —  Diolefines  may  be  qualitatively  recognized  by  the  shape 
of  the  time  and  quantity  tunes.  On  increasing  the  excess 
of  iodine  present  very  largely,  iodine  numbers  approaching 
the  theoretical  values  arc  obtained. 

4 —  n-IIeptine  functions  as  an  olefine,  only  one  pair  of 
halogen  atoms  being  added.  This  is  probably  typical  of 
acetylenes  in  general. 

5 —  The  Hanus  solution  does  not  cause  any  appreciable 
substitution  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecules  of  simple  paraffin , 
cycloparaffin,  or  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  or  of  straight, 
branched-chain  or  cyclic  olefines,  of  diolefines,  acetylenes, 
or  cracked  gasolines. 

6 —  Judging  by  the  shape  of  the  time  and  quantity  curves 
obtained  all  the  gasolines  used  contained  diolefines.  No 
direct  connection  has  yet  Iveen  traced  between  the  gum- 
forming  constituents  of  cracked  gasolines  and  the  diolefine 
content  as  indicated  by  the  shape  of  the  time  and  quantity 
curves. 


Contribution  to  the  Estimation  of  H-Acid' 

By  Henry  R.  Lee 

Rbskakch  Lauoratokv,  NlwroftT  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


The  stability  of  diazo  compounds  has  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  researches.  Most  investigators  have  been 
interested  chiefly  in  studying  the  type  of  the  reaction,  i.e., 
whether  of  the  first  or  second  order,  etc.  For  this  reason 
they  have  worked  at  temperatures  which  would  show  a 
comparatively  rapid  rate  of  decomposition.  Hantzsch* 
found  that  at  25°  C.  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  diazo- 
benzene  was  approximately  eight  times  as  rapid  as  that 
of  /wliazotoluene.  Cain  and  NicolP  have  shown  that  sub- 
stitution of  CHj,  ortho  to  the  amino  group,  decreases  the 
stability  of  the  diazo  compound,  while  a  p:ira  substitution 
results  in  increased  stability.  This  laboratory  has  been 
interested  in  the  stability  of  diazo  compounds  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  use  as  standard  volumetric  solutions,  and  has 
made  use  of  the  monomolecular  equation  only  as  a  means  of 
verifying  the  results  obtained. 

Diazo  salts  show  very  great  differences  in  their  power 
to  resist  dceomtxisition  by  hydrolysis.  Many  decompose 
rapidly  at  a  low  temperature,  while  others  arc  comparatively 
stable  even  at  the  boiling  point. 

The  choice  of  a  diazo  salt  to  be  used  as  a  standard  solution 
for  the  estimation  of  the  hydroxyl  group  should  depend  on 
the  following  considerations: 

1—  The  stability  of  the  salt  in  the  solution  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared, and  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

2—  The  completeness  of  couplings  of  the  salt  with  the  inter- 
mediate in  question. 

3 —  The  rate  of  coupling. 

The  method  which  has  been  used  most  generally  in  the 
past  for  the  determination  of  the  stability  of  diazo  compounds 
consists  in  titrating,  from  time  to  time,  a  portion  of  the  diazo 
solution  with  a  standard  solution  of  0-naphthol  or  0-naphthol- 

'  Presented  before  the  Division  of  Dye  Chemistry  at  the  01*t  Meeting 
ol  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rucheiter.  N.  Y.,  April  26  to  2».  1W1. 

•  Brr .,  U  (1000),  2517. 

•  CArm.  Z<«r  ,  IMS,  II,  1449. 


6-sulfonic  acid  (Schaeffer  salt).  This  method  was  applied 
to  the  titration  of  H-acid  to  compare  diazobenzene  and 
p-diazotoluene  with  regard  to  their  respective  rates  of  de- 
composition. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

titration — Four-hundredths  AT  diazobenzene  and  diazo- 
toluene  solutions  were  prepared  (as  later  described)  using 
3.5  moles  excess  hydrochloric  acid.  These  solutions  were 
kept  at  0°  C,  and  protected  from  light.  At  certain  intervals 
samples  of  the  diazo  solutions  were  pipetted  into  jacketed 
burets  and  titrated  into  a  standard  H-acid  solution.  Table 
I  presents  the  results  obtained. 

Tadib  I — Compabativb  Stahh.ity  at  D 
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Results  of  this  character  are  best  expressed  by  means  of 
a  curve,  as  experimental  errors  can  be  more  correctly  dis- 
tributed. Curves  1  and  3  present  these  data.  (The  curves 
have  not  been  drawn  through  all  the  points,  but  are  drawn 
to  make  the  most  symmetrical  curves  possible  for  the  point* 
determined.)  Uantzsch  has  shown  that  at  temperatures 
above  25°  C.  the  decomposition  of  a  diazonium  salt  is  a 
monomolecular  reaction.  To  test  the  order  of  the  reaction 
at  0°  C,  substitutions  were  made  in  the  monomolecular 
equation: 

2.3 

C  =  —  (log-  Va  —  log*  (Vo  —  VI)) 
The  following  values  for  C  were  obtained  from  the  curves ; 
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In  the  case  of  diaaobenzene,  the  decreasing  value  obtained 
for  C  docs  not  indicate  a  strictly  monomolecular  reaction. 
The  amount  of  decomposition  in  the  case  of  diaxotoluene 
was  so  small  that  the  means  of  measuring  it  were  inaccurate. 
For  these  reasons  the  titration  method  does  not  appear 
suitable  for  exact  work,  particularly  where  the  amount  of 
decomposition  is  very  small.  Furthermore,  the  secondary 
reactions  taking  place  between  the  diazo  salt  and  the  alkali 
used  to  effect  coupling  frequently  introduce  a  considerable 
error. 

MEASURE  MR  NT   OF    NITROGEN  EVOLVED — The   Scheme  of 

keeping  the  diazo  solutions  at  constant  temperature  and  meas- 
uring the  amount  of  nitrogen  evolved  was  next  studied. 

Two  hundred  fifty  oc.  of  0.04  AT  diazobenzenc  and  of 
diazotolucnc  were  each  placed  in  tightly  stoppered  sulfo- 
nation  flasks  provided  with  a  mercury-sealed  agitator. 
The  nitrogen  evolved  was  measured  over  water  in  a  nitrom- 
eter. The  diazo  solutions  were  kept  at  0°  C.  by  means 
of  an  ice  bath,  and  were  protected  from  light.  The  result* 
are  presented  in  Table  II. 

Tablb  fl    fllMMlilHj  Stability  or  Diazobbnzbnr  ahd  Diazotoh  hnk 
ik  Acid  Solution  by  Voli  mktbic  Mithod 

Average  Value 
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0  0000288 
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The  values  obtained  for  C  were  taken  from  the  points 
determined  and  not  from  the  curves.    The  relative  stability 
of  these  two  diazo  salts  is  expressed  by  the  ratio : 
C.  _  0.0000286 
Ct 
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23 

0.88 

0  000003«» 

47 

1.03 

0.00000352 

71 

1.49 

0.0OOOO3(M) 

OS 

1.92 

0. 00000340 

=  1:7.94 


0 . 0000038 

In  other  words,  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  diazotoluene 
in  acid  solution  at  0°  C.  is  roughly  one-eighth  that  of  diazo- 
benzene  under  similar  conditions.  The  ratio  which  Hantzsch 
obtained  at  25°  C.  was  1 .0  :  7.91.    This  shows  conclusively 
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Stability  Cozym  roc  Diazotolubnb  m  Acid  Solution 

that  the  ratio  C«/Ct  is  constant  over  wide  ranges  of  tempera- 
ture. The  rate  of  decomposition  determined  by  Hantssck 
at  25°  C.  is  24.5  times  as  rapid  as  that  obtained  at  0*  C, 
for  the  two  diazo  salts  studied. 

RATE  OF  DECOMPOSITION  IN  ALKALINE  SOLUTION — DlABO- 

benzene  and  diazotoluene  solutions  prepared  as  describe* 
above  were  made  alkaline  with  four  moles  excess  sodiua 

carbonate,  and  the  rate  of  decomposition  determined. 

Tablb  III — Coiir ab ati vk  Stability  or  Diazobbmzunb  and  Diazotoll'BBI 
in  Alkali**  Solution 
(4  molcB  ezceai  N»rCC)i) 
Percentage 
Decomposition  C 

Diatobtnttn*  (Curve  8) 
1.21  0  0000504 

ft  98  o  000044(1 

7.18  0. 0000443 

11.88  0  0000439' 

Diatotolutn*  (Curve  8) 
20  3  69  0  .0000303 

27  4.87  0. 0000308 

44  7.70  0  0000303 

81  8.87  0.0000290 

88  11.18  O.OOOOl'JiB 


TlBJB 

Hrt. 
4 

H 

28 
47 


Avererr  W:.!t 

0. 0000458 


0. 0000299 


In  both  cases  decreasing  values  of  C  were  obtained  in  alka- 
line solution.  This  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  gradual 
coupling  taking  place  between  the  diazo  salt  and  the  phenol 
or  cresol  resulting  from  the  decomposition,  thus  decreasin( 
the  residual  diazo  compound. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  value  of  C  and 
the  ratio  C»/CT  were  determined : 

C.  .  Q  nonnifiB  or  M 

Ct  0.0000299 

The  greater  stability  of  p-diazotolucne  both  in  acid  and 
alkaline  solutions  having  been  established,  the  question  of 
the  completeness  of  coupling  was  considered. 

A  sample  of  commercial  11-acid  was  recrystallized  several 
times  and  vacuum  dried,  and  its  purity  was  determined  hy 
the  diazotoluene  and  diazobenzene  methods. 


Analysis  or  Rbcbystaluibd  H-Acid 
Kjeldatal  Nitrogen 

Calculated  to  OH  Diazo-      OH  Diazoheiurot 

H  Arid  (888)        tumeric.  0.04  .V  0.1  N 

97.83  98.83  100.18 

97.83  96.77  99  05 

99.71 

On  account  of  the  greater  solubility  of  chromotrnpic  acid 
(which  would  be  the  only  impurity  present  which  would  raise 
the  coupling  value  above  the  amino  value),  it  is  evident  that » 


Nltrile 
Titration 

97.40 
97.88 
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recrystallized  11-acid  should  not  show  a  hydroxyl  titration 
higher  than  the  amino  value.  In  this  case  diazobenzene 
showed  an  average  OH  titration  2.09  per  cent  higher  than 
the  amino  value,  and  2.93  per  cent  higher  than  the  diaxo- 
tolucne  titration.  These  data  tend  to  show  that  diazoben- 
zene docs  not  yield  the  correct  coupling  value.1 

The  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  commercial 
H-acid  show  even  more  striking  differences  between  the 
Oil  titration  by  the  diazobenzene  and  diazotoluene  methods. 

Table  IV  summarizes  the  results  from  a  series  of  eighteen 
samples  run  in  duplicate  by  both  the  analytical  and  plant 
laboratories.  Both  laboratories  worked  independently  on 
portions  of  the  same  dilution  of  H-acid  and  with  portions  of 
the  same  diazo  solutions.  The  average  differences  in  per- 
centage show  that  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain  check  results 
with  diazotoluene  than  with  < 


Batch 

No. 


6345 
8356 
6357 
6359 
6360 
6361 
6362 
6314 

6397 
636S 
«3«9 
6370 
6374 
6375 


NHt 

Per  cen 
78.93 
7ft  28 
79.45 
79  03 
62  12 
78.19 
78  «5 
80.80 
80.37 
83.87 
77.31 
82.24 
81  95 
88.61 
86.05 
.14  30 


TO*  Akauuj  or 

 DlAXOBBHUHl  

Anal.  Lab.  Plant 
Ptr  cent  Lab..  Per 
OH     ceot  OH 


79  45 
79.82 
70.45 
70.45 
82.75 
78  54 
77.63 

81  65 
SO. 01 
81.06 
79.09 

82  39 
83.12 
SB  42 
M  42 
84.58 


so  ao 

79.45 
80.38 
80 . 56 
S3.  12 
80.19 
79  09 
80.92 
80.19 
82.75 
79.82 

82  39 

83  49 
88.05 
M.5S 

84  95 
84.22 
87,61 


Per  cen 
Differ- 
ence 
1.11 
0.37 
0  93 
1.11 
0.37 
1.68 
1.46 
0.73 
0.18 
1.10 
0  73 
0.00 
0.37 
0.87 
1.84 
0.87 


 DlAIOTOtU«K»— — 

t    Anal.      Plant  Percent 
Lab.,  Per  Lab..  Per  Ulfler- 
cent  OH  ceot  OH  ence 
74.67     74.82  0.15 
73.93 
74.07 
76  11 
77.84 
73.48 
73.68 
77.49 
76  00 
76.71 
73.63 
76.30 
78.38 

81  05 

82  24 
80.75 

83  13 
81.35 


73.93 
74.97 
76.11 
77.40 
73.63 
73.03 
77.40 
75.71 
7ft  00 
78.63 
76.45 
78.68 
81.06 
B1.04 
80  16 


0  00 
0  00 
0.00 
0.16 
0.18 
0.30 
0.00 
0.20 
0.20 
0.00 
0.15 
0.30 
0.00 
0.30 
I)  59 
0  30 
0  00 
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Stability  Cuavas  in  AUCAUNS  Sol.  cm  on 

The  average  difference  between  diazobenzene  and  diazo- 
toluene analyses  was  4.87  per  cent.  The  above  results 
show  an  average  over-fusion  of  0.5  per  cent  by  the  diazo- 
benzene method  and  an  average  under-fusion  of  4.37  per 
cent  by  the  diazotoluene  method.   The  titration  with  diaxo- 

■  It  abould  be  kept  In  mind  that  In  cairylnc  oat  the  diasobcnirne 
al  made  to  conform  to  the  mrthod  of  aoalride  need 
of  H-acid.    The  H-acid  was  diaaolvrd  la  6  per  ceot 
to  a  6^  Bin.  eod-pulnt  with  0  I  AT 
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toluene  proceeded  more  rapidly  and  to  a  more  definite  end- 
point. 

Preparation  op  Solutions  and  Method  or  Analysis 
Tho  best  grade  of  commercial  p-toluidine  is  recrystallized 
from  ethyl  alcohol  (to  remove  the  last  traces  of  o-toluidine), 
dried  in  vacuo,  and  dry  distilled.  The  constant  boiling 
middle  fraction  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  diazo  so- 
lution and  is  considered  C.  P.  (b.  p.  199.9°-199.05°  C.  at 
757.7  mm.). 

preparation  or  0  04  N  p-DL»zoTOLUENE — A  stock  so- 
lution of  p-toluidine  hydrochloride  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
10 . 7082  g.  of  pure  p-toluidine  in  40  cc.  of  C.  P.  concentrated 
HQ  (4.5  moles),  and  sufficient  water  to  make  up  to  one  liter. 
One  hundred  cc.  of  this  stock  solution  are  pipetted  into  a 
250-cc.  volumetric  flask.  The  flask  is  cooled  by  surrounding 
it  with  an  ice  and  salt  mixture  until  the  contents  are  frozen. 
From  a  pipet  are  then  added  102  cc.  of  0. 1  A'  nitrite  (2  per 
cent  excess).  The  ice  within  the  flask  is  sufficient  to  counter- 
act the  heat  of  reaction  and  maintain  a  temperature  of  0° 
to  2"  C.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  30  to  40  min., 
diluted  to  the  mark  with  ice  water  and  thoroughly  shaken. 
The  solution  is  kept  at  0°  and  protected  from  light.  (This 
method  of  preparing  diazo  solution  is  found  to  be  much 
more  rapid  and  to  give  more  uniform  results  than  titrating 
the  amine  with  nitrito  in  a  beaker  and  then  making  up  to 
volume.) 

Ten  grams  of  press  cake  or  5.0  g.  of  dry  H-acid  are 
weighed  accurately  and  dissolved  in  400  cc.  of  water  and 
sufficient  sodium  bicarbonate  to  give  a  clear  solution,  and 
made  up  to  volume  in  a  500-cc.  volumetric  flask. 

titration — Twenty-five  cc.  of  tho  above  solution  are 
pipetted  into  a  fiOO-co.  beaker,  200  cc.  of  ice  water  are  added, 
and  2  g.  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  This  solution  is  placed 
under  a  mechanical  agitator  and  cooled  with  an  ice  bath  to 
0°  to  5°  C.  The  diazo  solution  is  added  from  a  jacketed 
buret,  cooled  with  ice.  When  the  titration  is  almost  finished, 
approximately  2  g.  of  NajCOj  are  added,  to  speed  up  the  rate 
of  coupling.  From  10  to  15  g.  of  salt  are  added  near  the  end- 
point,  and  the  titration  is  carried  to  the  point  where  a  spot 
test  on  filter  paper  gives  a  faint  purple  ring,  when  spotted 
against  H-acid.  If  the  purple  color  develops  again  (when 
tested  as  above  described)  after  the  solution  has  stoodt5 
min.  the  titration  is  finished. 

Conclusions 

1—  The  rate  of  decomposition  of  diazobenzene  is  approxi- 
mately eight  times  as  rapid  in  acid  solution,  and  1.5  times 
as  rapid  in  alkaline  solution,  as  that  of  p-diazotoluene. 

2 —  The  rate  of  coupling  of  diazotoluene  is  slightly  more 
rapid  than  that  of  diazobenzene,  and  the  secondary  coupling, 
which  is  marked  in  the  case  of  commercial  samples  of  H-acid 
titrated  with  diazobenzene,  is  very  slight  when  coupled 
with  diazotoluene.  This  results  in  a  more  rapid  coupling 
and  a  much  more  definite  end-point. 

3 —  The  use  of  p-diazotolucne  is  recommended  in  the  inti- 
mation of  the  coupling  value  of  H-acid,  Gamma  acid,  J-aWd, 
S-acid,  and  other  naphthol-  and  aminonaphthol-sulfonic  acids. 

On  account  of  the  great  interest  in  the  Boxing  and  Crating 
course  given  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wis.,  additional  courses  will  be  given  as  follows:  November 
7-12,  1921;  January  9-14,  1922;  March  6-11.  1922;  and  May 
1-6,  1922.  The  course  is  essentially  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  such  points  as  the  characteristics  of  different  styles  of 
boxes  and  crates,  the  importance  of  nailing,  the  advantages  of 
usinR-  dense  woods,  the  efficiency  of  metal  straps,  the  effect 
of  moisture  and  change  of  moisture  conditions  in  lumber 
on  the  strength  of  boxes  and  crates,  tests  on  wire  bound 
boxes,  methods  of  improving  the  design  of  fiber  board  boxes, 
etc  The  making  of  drum  tests,  drop  tests,  compression  tests, 
and  various  others  has  proved  efficient  in  driving  home  the 
principles  of  container  construction. 
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Solid  Sodium  Hydroxide  as  an  Absorbent  for  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Steel 

Analysis' 

By  G.  L.  KeUey  and  E.  W.  Evers 

ClIKMICAI.    t.AlloRATOKY,    Mo-VALU    STIiEL    tc    OUPWANCK    Co.,    N'lCEToWN  TLAKT,  PUILAUIILI'IIIV,  Pa. 


A  solution  of  |x»ta.-.<ium  hydroxide  has  long  been  used  a*  an 
absorMit  for  carbon  dioxide  in  the  determination  of  carbon 
by  combustion.  Bulbs  filled  with  such  a  solution  were 
capable  of  absorbing  completely  about  1  g.  of  carbon  dioxide. 
This  absorbent  has  been  partly  superseded  in  recent  years 
by  soda  lime,  which  in  the  various  bulbs  used  for  the  purpose 
would  absorb  from  1  to  4  g.  of  carUm  dioxide,  deluding 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  bulb.  In  an  earlier  article.1  one 
of  us-  described  an  absorption  tube  devised  by  II.  I..  V revert, 
and  a  new  absorbent  for  carbon  dioxide  called  by  the  writer 
"soda-asbestos."  This  material  was  capable  of  absorbing 
about  21)  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  in  the 
different  types  of  bulbs  used  as  container,  amounted  to  from 
()  to  15  g.  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  reagent  would  be  prepared 
from  cheap  grades  of  asl>cstos  having  a  market  price  of  about 
$150.00  per  ton.  and  technical  grades  of  sodium  hydroxide 
by  heating  a  moistened  mixture  of  these  materials.  Since 
the  appearance  of  this  article,  Ptelser  and  No"' n3  have 
described  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  carhop  ''i  steel, 
and  give  their  experience  with  a  modified  variety  o'  "soda- 
asbestos"  which  they  have  devised.  The  absorption  tube 
which  they  have  proposed  differs  from  the  Frevcrt  tube 
only  in  its  proportions. 

Stetser  and  Norton  recommend  the  use  of  their  [>: xhict 
without  any  additional  material  to  absorb  water.  The 
writers  have  not  considered  this  a  safe  procedure  to  employ 
with  "soda-asbestos."  When  the  mixture  of  sodium  hydrox- 
ide and  asbestos  is  practically  free  from  water,  its  effective- 
ness as  an  alworbent  is  much  less  (ban  when  a  small  amount 
of  water  is  present.  The  freshly  prepared  mixture  gives 
up  its  water  very  slowly,  but  as  the  saturation  of  the  bulb  is 
approached,  the  water  is  released  in  increasing  amount. 
Accordingly,  in  working  with  "soda-asl>estos"  we  have  placed 
a  layer  of  calcium  chloride  at  the  exit  end  of  the  tube.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  variable  and  uncertain  character  of  calcium 
chloride  as  a  dehydrating  agent.,  even  this  device  has  not  been 
found  capable  of  yielding  uniformly  accurate  results.  U- 
tubes  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  placed  Itehce  and  after  the 
absorbing  tul>e  show  a  simdl  loss  of  water  by  the  latter, 
amounting  to  about  1  mg.  in  the  course  of  a  determination 
of  carbon.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  uniformity 
in  results,  the  authors  now  use  phephorus  pentoxide  ns  a 
drying  agent. 

The  Frevcrt  bulb  as  originally  made  up'did  not  provide 
for  the  use  of  phosphorus  pentoxide,  but  it  has  been  ]w>s-ih!c 
to  use  this  material  as  a  drying  agent  by  attaching  a  short 
tube  to  the  outlet  of  Frcvert's  bulb.  The  tube  is  provided 
with  a  small  one-holed  rubber  stopper  at  each  end,  which 
permits  recharging  with  I%0j  without  disturbing  the  carbon 
dioxide  absorlvent.  A  I'-tube  containing  1'50,  is  placed 
More  the  absorbing  tube,  and  the  outlet  of  the  hitter  is 
connected  with  a  bubble  counter  containing  barium  hydrox- 
ide. This  device  serves  to  indicate  the  rate  of  gas  flow  as 
well  as  the  saturation  of  the  sodium  hydroxide.  The  ac- 
companying figure  shows  the  Frevcrt  bulb  with  the  phos- 
phorus pentoxide  tube  attached. 

While  endeavoring  to  improve  "soda-asbestos"  as  an 
absorbent  for  carbon  dioxide  the  authors  decided  to  test 
the  properties  of  sodium  hydroxide  for  this  application. 

>  Received  April  8,  1021. 
•This  Jol-bnal.  •  (1916),  103S. 
•   Iron  ASr  101  (191S1.  413. 


It  was  supposed  that  lack  of  surface  would  seriously  interfere, 
but  it  was  found  that  it  would  absorb  nearly  one-third  of  it* 
weight  of  CO,.  Coarsely  broken  sticks  of  sodium  hydroxide 
do  not  absorb  as  much  as  the  powdered  form,  but  the  latter 
is  objectionable  because  it  cakes.  The  most  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  with  a  material  which  would  pass  a 
5-mesh  screen,  but  remain  on  a  20-mesh  screen.  Grinding 
and  sifting  the  sodium  hydroxide,  cs|>eeially  in  moist  weather, 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  possible  to  buy  small  cans 
of  "household  lye"  in  which  the  sodium  hydroxide  is  some- 
what smaller  than  rice,  and  which  has  been  found  to  serve 
our  purposes  admirably.  This  has  proved  to  be  far  superior 
to  either  soda-lime  or  "soda-aslx-sto*." 


It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  authors  that  W.  R.  Fleming1 
has  stated  that  -olid  sodium  hydroxide  may  be  used  as  an 
altsorbent  for  CO,  in  the  bulb  covered  by  this  patent. 
We  believe,  however,  that  this  is  the  first  report  on 
its  actual  application  in  the  absorption  of  carbon  diox- 
ide in  connection  with  the  determination  of  carbon  in 
steel  by  combustion  Our  experience  with  this  reagent  as 
used  for  this  purpose  is  based  upon  its  use  in  a  large  technical 
laboratory  where  several  thousand  determinations  were 
made  in  each  month  over  n  period  of  more  than  a  year. 
Potassium  hydroxide  would,  of  course,  serve  equally  well, 
and  it  would  have  the  advantage  that  water  is  retained  better 
by  potassium  hydroxide  than  by  the  corresponding  sodium 
compound,  but  it  is  more  expensive  and  the  difficulty  of 
protecting  it  from  moisture  during  preparation  is  even  greater. 
A  further  disadvantage  lies  in  the  higher  atomic  weight  of 
potassium. 

'  U.  S   Patent  1 ,334.703. 
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The  Determination  of  Chromium  in  Ferrochromium  by  Electrometric 

Titration1 

By  G.  L.  Kelley  and  J.  A.  Wiley 

ClIKMlCAI.    LABORATORY.    MlDYALK    HTKHI.    «;    OriiKANCK    Co..    NlCHTOWX   I'HSt.    PlIIUADKLrilTA . 


A  paper  on  the  determination  of  vanadium  and  chromium 
in  steel  was  published  by  Kelley  and  Conant,'  and  more 
recently  a  paper  by  Kelley  and  other  collaborators5  dcseril>cs 
the  determination  of  vanadium  and  chromium  in  fcrrovaim- 
dium.  In  these  caws  the  end-point  was  determined  elect  ro- 
metrirally.  The  present  paper  describes  a  method  for  tin- 
determination  of  chromium  in  ferrochromium  in  which  the 
end-point  in  the  titration  is  taken  as  the  point  of  greatest 
change  in  the  oxidation-reduction  potential  during  the 
titration  of  the  chromic  acid  with  ferrous  sulfate.  The 
description  of  apparatus  suited  to  this  determination  has 
been  given  by  Kelley,  Adams  and  Wiley.4 
Standard  Solutions 

POTASSIUM    DICItROMATE    SOLUTION— 5.  fi*.Sfi    (J.    of  the 

recrvstallized  and  fused  salt  in  enough  water  to  make  one 
liter. 

FERROUS  AMMONIUM  SULFATE  SOLUTION — 17  g.  of  ferrous 

ammonium  sulfate  and  100  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  <sp.  gr.  1  .5M 
in  enough  water  to  make  one  liter.  This  should  be  standard- 
ised daily  by  comparison  with  the  dichromate  solution  which 
is  used  as  the  standard  of  reference. 

hydrochloric  acid  solution— One  part  of  concent  rated 
acid  and  three  parts  of  water. 

silver  nitrate  solution — 2  5  g.  of  silver  nitrite  in 
enough  water  to  make  one  liter. 

AMMONIUM    PERSULFATE    SOLUTION     100    g.  ammonium 

persulfate  and  water  enough  to  make  onc^  liter 
Method 

Use  a  nickel  crucible  of  alx>ut  60-ec.  capacity,  preferably 
free  from  manganese.  Fuse  20  g.  of  sodium  carbonate  in  the 
crucib!".  and  during  cooling  rotate  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  a  lining  on  the  crucible.  When  cool,  place  1(5  g. 
of  sodium  peroxide  in  the  crucible.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  this  and  place  in  it  1  g.  of  ferrochromium,  ground 
to  pass  a  100-mesh  sieve.  Mix  the  ferro-alloy  with  the 
peroxide  by  stirring  with  a  stiff  platinum  wire,  taking  care 
that  the  alloy  does  not  sink  to  the  bottom.  Fuse  over  a 
blast  lamp  until  fusion  is  complete,  and  apply  heat  enough 
to  maintain  the  melt  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion  for  3  min,, 
rotating  gently  meanwhile.  Avoid  fusing  the  lining  as  this 
is  detrimental  to  the  crucible.  During  cooling,  cause  the 
molten  mass  to  flow  in  thin  layers  on  thesurfaceof  the  crucible. 
When  cold,  wipe  the  outside  of  the  crucible  clean,  and  place 
it  in  300  cc.  of  water  contained  in  a  600-ce.  beaker.  Warm 
to  complete  the  solution  of  the  mass,  and  remove  the  crucible 
after  rinsing.  Boil  the  solution  at  least  30  min.  Cool  to 
room  temperature,  and  add  gradually  SO  cc.  of  sulfuric  nci.l 
(sp.  gr.  1  58).  Boil  5  min.,  cool,  filter  through  asbcs'os, 
and  make  the  volume  up  to  exactly  1  liter.  Analyze  the 
solution  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared.  Remove  a  l(K>-ec.  portion, 
add  25  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid,  and  titrate  electrometrieally  with 
ferrous  ammonium  sulfate  and  potassium  dichromate. 

A  modification  of  the  method  involves  the  following  pro- 
cedure: To  100  cc.  of  the  solution,  add  2.">  cc.  of  sulfuric 
acid,  10  cc.  of  silver  nitrate  solution,  and  40  cc.  of  ammonium 
persulfate  solution.  Boil  10  min.  after  the  |iermanganic 
acid  color  appears.  Then  add  5  cc.  of  1:3  hydrochloric 
acid,  boil  an  additional  5  min.,  cool,  and  titrate  electro- 
metrieally with  ferrous  sulfate. 

>  RecciTcd  April  28.  1931. 
'  Tms  Joubhal.  •  (1916),  719. 
'  Ibid  ,  1*  (1921),  939 
•  Ibid  .  •  f  1917).  780. 


For  the  highest  accuracy,  the  potassium  dichromate  should 
be  recrystallizcd  and  fused.  The  dichromate  solution  is  of 
such  strength  that  each  cubic  centimeter  corresponds  to 
2.00  per  cent  of  chromium  in  a  0  10-g.  sample.  To  cal- 
culate, multiply  by  2  the  cubic  centimeters  of  dichromate 
solution  to  which  the  ferrous  sulfate  solution  used  is  equiva- 
lent.   This  gives  the  result  directly  in  per  cent. 

Vanadium  is  rarely  present  in  ferrochromium  in  quantities 
warranting  its  determination.  When  it  is  desirable  to  de- 
termine it,  this  may  lie  done,  after  reduction  of  the  chromate 
and  vanadate  with  ferrous  sulfate,  by  oxidizing  the  vanadium 
alone  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  then  titrated  electro- 
metrieally with  ferrous  sulfate.  This  procedure  has  already 
been  described  elsewhere1  by  one  of  as. 

Experimental 

This  method  has  been  tested  experimentally  against  pure 
potassium  dichromate  and  mixtures  of  dichromate  and 
finely  powdered  pig  iron  in  which  an  exactly  similar  procedure 
as  to  fusion  and  solution  was  followed.  The  results  are 
given  in  the  table.  In  each  case  1.9S02  g.  of  potassium 
dichromate  were  u*ed  and  one-tenth  of  this  amount  was 
titrated.  The  pig  iron  contained  0  04  per  cent  of  chromium, 
for  which  correction  was  made. 

Analysis  >-r  IHwivmiti:  .\i.o\n  with  Pi-.  Ikon 
Amount  Chromium  Chromium 

Pi*  Iron        FtiMrd  with  I*rc*cnt  -Found  — 

SAvri.it    l  .um      N'niOi  and  NuiCi  >i    C.r->m         Cram  Cram 

1  None  Notfmrd  O7O00        0  7002  0.700.1 

2  Nonr  Fused  0  7000        11.7002  . 

a  0.25  l'u-cil  0  7000        0.7003  0.70OS 

This  method  was  checked  by  oxidizing  with  ammonium 
persulfate.  A  portion  of  the  third  solution  was  trented 
with  2.">  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  58,  and  diluted  to  300 
cc.  After  heating  to  boiling,  10  cc.  of  silver  nitrate  solution 
and  20  cc.  of  ammonium  persulfate  solution  were  added. 
After  boiling  10  to  15  min.,  5  cc.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
were  added  and  the  boiling  was  continued  5  min.  Boiling 
with  silver  nitrate  and  ammonium  persulfate  served  to 
oxidize  all  of  the  chromium  and  manganese,  and  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  decomposed  the  permanganic  acid. 
After  cooling  and  titrating,  0  7001  g.  of  chromium  was  found. 

The  procedure  was  next  applied  directly  to  a  sample  of 
ferrochromium.  After  preparing  the  solution  for  titration 
after  the  fusion  with  sodium  peroxide,  100-cc.  |x>rtions 
were  reduced  with  an  excess  of  ferrotLs  sulfate  and  titrated 
with  0.1  A'  (lormanganate,  correcting  the  titration  with  a 
carefully  determined  blank.  The  percentages  of  chromium 
found  in  this  way  were  03  13  and  03.05.  Other  portions 
of  the  solution  titrated  electrometrieally  with  ferrous  sulfate 
gave  03.48  and  03  4S  per  cent.  One  portion  was  boiled 
for  5  min.  with  5  cc.  of  1 :3  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  electro- 
metric  titration  with  ferrous  sulfate  after  cooling  gave  03  43 
l>er  cent.  A  |>ortion  was  treated  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  sulfuric  acid  and  oxidized  with  silver  nitrate  and  ammo- 
nium persulfate.  The  permanganic  acid  wits  destroyed 
with  hydrochloric  acid, and  the  solution  was  cooled  and  titrated 
electrometrieally  with  ferrous  sulfate.  The  value  found 
was  03.46  per  cent. 

In  all  of  this  work  where  dependence  was  placed  on  the 
oxidation  of  the  chromium  by  sodium  peroxide,  a  portion 
of  the  solution  was  analyzed  as  soon  as  it  had  lx*en  made 
up  to  volume.    This  was  found  necessary  owing  to  the 

■  Till!.  Jm.HNAt..  11  C I0I9V  <W2. 
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tendency  of  such  solutions  to  show  a  lowered  oxid 
capacity  after  standing.  It  occurred  to  the  writers  tliat  this 
might  be  due  to  a  slow  reaction  with  traces  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  which  had  not  been  decomposed  by  boiling  the 
alkaline  solution.  To  test  this  point,  the  solution  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  fused  mass  from  a  sample  of  ferrochromium 
was  boiled  30  min.,  made  up  to  volume,  and  on  analysis 
found  to  contain  63.42  per  cent  chromium.  After  4  days 
the  apparent  percentage  of  chromium  was  62 . 10  and  62 . 20. 
A  solution  of  another  fusion  was  boiled  2  hrs.  before  acidifica- 
tion.  The  analysis  of  the  freshly  prepared  solution  gave 


63.53  per  cent  chromium.  After  4  days  the  apparent 
percentage  of  chromium  was  63.06  and  63.15  per  cent 
It  is  thus  clear  that  even  boiling  2  hrs.  does  not  give  a  stable 


Summary 

In  this  paper  a  method  has  been  described  for  determining 
chromium  in  ferrochromium  in  which  the  chromate  produced 
by  oxidizing  either  with  sodium  peroxide  or  with  silver  nitrate 
and  ammonium  pcrsulfatc  is  titrated  with  ferrous  sulfate, 
using  an  electrometric  end-point.  The  procedure  described 
has  been  in  use  in  this  laboratory  for  several  years. 


The  Use  of  Perchloric  Acid  as  an  Aid  to  Digestion  in  the  Kjeldahl  Nitrogen 

Determination1 


On  observing  the  corrosive  action  of  60  per  cent  perchloric 
acid  on  organic  matter  at  somewhat  elevated  temperatures, 
it  was  decided  to  carry  out  a  scries  of  experiments  in  which 
small  quantities  of  this  material  were  used  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion in  the  Kjeldahl  determination  of  nitrogen.  It  was  feared 
that  the  combination  of  sulfuric  acid,  perchloric  acid,  and 
organic  matter  might  lead  to  serious  explosions,  but  after 
running  over  500  determinations  with  varying  additions 
of  perchloric  acid  without  an  explosion  and  at  most  with 
only  a  rapid  deflagration,  it  was  determined  that  this  reaction 
was  not  particularly  dangerous.  In  most  instances,  however, 
the  perchloric  acid,  sulfuric  acid,  and  other  materials  were 
mixed  cold.  It  was  also  feared  that  there  might  be  consider- 
able loss  of  nitrogen  due  to  the  volatilization  or  decomposition 
of  the  ammonium  perchlorate  which  might  be  formed  at  the 
elevated  temperatures,  or  that  other  interfering  factors 
might  develop. 

Experimental  Details 

A  series  of  preliminary  experiments  proved  that  the  addition 
of  copper  sulfate  was  beneficial,  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  attempt  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  digestion, 
and  that  most  of  the  ammonia  remained  in  the  digestion 
flask.  Accordingly,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  comparable 
dataonthe  use  of  the  perchloric  acid,  the  following  experiments 
were  carried  out.  One-gram  samples  of  casein,  tankage, 
egg  albumin,  gelatin,  and  dried  blood,  and  about  10-g.  samples 
of  urine  and  milk  were  treated  with  25  cc.  of  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid  and  1  g.  of  copper  sulfate.  Several  determina- 
tions were  run  by  the  official  Gunning  method,  slightly 
modified,1  as  a  check  on  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  material 
and  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  the 
complete  digestion  of  the  sample.  At  the  same  time,  a 
Beries  of  determinations  containing  the  same  quantities  of 
sulfuric  acid  and  copper  sulfate  but  with  increasing  amounts 
of  the  perchloric  acid  was  carried  on.  Blank  checks  were 
run  on  the  reagents  in  each  instance,  the  average  of  which 
showed  a  nitrogen  content  of  0.0027  per  cent.  In  some  in- 
stances, because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  or  low  nitrogen 
content  of  the  samples,  the  accuracy  of  the  determinations 
might  have  been  increased  if  larger  samples  had  been  em- 
ployed, but  it  was  considered  advisable  to  keep  the  quantity 
of  the  sample  constant  to  assist  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  results  obtained.  The  1  g.  of  copper  sulfate  em- 
ployed was  probably  more  than  was  required;  but  inasmuch 
as  many  of  the  experiments  were  run  with  this  quantity  and 
no  harmful  effects  were  observed  from  its  presence,  the  same 
quantity  was  employed  in  all  the  determinations.  The 
study  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  by  the  Association  of  Official 

■  Received  June  3,  1931. 
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Agricultural  Chemists,1  partly  substantiates  these  conclusions. 
Table  I  summarises  the  results  obtained. 
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The  curves  which  follow  were  obtained  by  employing  thf 
above  data  and  plotting  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  againM 
the  quantities  of  perchloric  acid  used. 

Discussion  or  Results 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  with  the  constant  condition  oi 
a  1-g.  sample,  plus  1  g.  of  copper  sulfate  and  25  cc.  of  con- 
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centrated  sulfuric  acid,  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  obtained 
remains  fairly  constant,  with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  time 
required  for  the  digestion,  up  to  the  addition  of  2  cc.  of  the 
perchloric  acid  to  the  1  g.  of  solid  material.  Beyond  that 
point  there  is  a  rapid  and  increasing  loss  of  nitrogen,  as  shown 
by  the  slope  of  the  curves.  The  plotted  results  of  the  milk 
and  urine  show  curves  which  differ  somewhat  from  the  solid 
samples,  but  here  the  presence  of  water  and  the  varying 
quantity  of  solid  material,  although  they  change  conditions 
to  some  extent,  apparently  point  to  relatively  the  same  con- 
clusions. 

Confining  our  observations  to  the  solids  analyzed,  we 
conclude  that  2  cc.  of  60  per  cent  perchloric  acid  per  gram 
of  solid  material  furnishes  the  most  rapid  digestion  and  gives 
results  which  are  influenced  little,  if  at  all,  by  the  presence 
of  this  acid.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  best  perchloric 
acid  results  were  obtained  from  determinations  which  cleared 
in  not  less  than  3  min.  or  more  than  7  min.  from  the  time  of 
lighting  the  gas  under  the  digestion  flask,  and  which  were 
heated  for  15  min.  after  clearing.  The  2  cc.  of  perchloric 
acid  and  the  1-g.  sample  usually  conformed  to  these  require- 
ments. It  would  seem  then  that  sufficient  perchloric  acid 
must  be  present  to  decompose  the  organic  material,  but  that 
the  presence  of  an  excess  causes  a  loss  of  nitrogen. 

Experiments  performed  on  2-g.  samples  of  the  solid  material 
with  4  cc.  of  perchloric  acid  gave  comparable  results.  At- 
tempts were  also  made  to  add  an  excess  of  perchloric  acid, 
digest  and  clear  the  sample,  and  neutralize  the  undesirod 
excess  of  acid  by  the  addition  of  pure  cane  sugar.  The 
results  were  of  fair  accuracy,  but  flaming  and  other  attendant 
difficulties  caused  the  procedure  to  be  abandoned.  The 
u<*e  of  perchloric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  the  use  of 
smaller  quantities  of  sulfuric  acid,  even  as  little  as  10  cc. 
in  some  instances,  gave  accurate  results;  but  in  many  eases 
there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen. 

Experiments  were  also  carried  on  by  adding  perchloric 
acid  in  varying  quantities  in  the  determination  of  nitrogen 
in  nitrates  by  the  Gunning  method.  While  results  of  fair 
accuracy  were  obtained,  little  time  was  saved  because  of  the 
time  required  for  the  cooling  of  the  digestions  before  the 
addition  of  the  acid,  and  it  was  therefore  concluded  that 
little  was  to  be  gained  by  the  application  of  the  procedure 
to  this  class  of  substances,  except  perhaps  where  the  sub- 
stances employed  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  digest. 

Application  op  Method  to  Other  Substances 

In  order  to  apply  the  method  to  a  greater  variety  of 
substances,  samples  of  sheep  manure,  cocoa  shells,  castor 


pumare,  rapesced  meal,  and  hoof  meal  of  known  nitrogen 
content  were  obtained  from  a  most  reliable  source.  Many 
of  the  samples  were  reported  to  be  difficult  to  digest  and  in 
some  instances  had  lost  moisture  on  storage.  Some  samples 
were  not  uniform  in  com|>osition. 

By  the  use  of  1-g.  samples  with  2o  cc.  of  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid,  1  g.  of  copjuT  sulfate,  and  2  cc.  of  GO  per  cent 
perchloric  acid  (unless  the  trial  run  showed  by  its  rate  of 
clearing  a  need  of  more  or  less  of  this  acid)  the  results  recorded 
in  Table  II  were  obtained.  It  *eems  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  check  when  obtained  by  two  independent 
investigators  working  in  different  laboratories  at  different 


Ta»l«  II 


Substance 
Sheep  munure 
Cocoa  shells* 
Castor  pomace 
Castor  pomace* 
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Garbage  tankage 
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Tankage  f«-30>' 
Tankage  <1(V20> 
Cotloniced  meal 
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Hoof  meal1 


'  Corrected  for  moisture. 
■  3  cc.  of  | 
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Summary 

From  the  alxive  results  it  is  concluded  that  the  use  of  small 
quantities  of  (!0  per  cent  perchloric  acid  considerably  shortens 
the  time  of  digestion  in  a  Kjeldahl  determination,  without 
appreciably  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  in  the  class 
of  substances  investigated,  provided  that  the  quantity  of 


the  acid  added  does  not  cause  the  digestion  to  clear  in  lea? 
than  3  min.  or  fail  to  clear  in  7  min. ;  that  1-g.  samples  treated 
with  25  cc.  of  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  plus  1  g.  of  copper 
sulfate  with  2  cc.  of  perchloric  acid  usually  fulfil  these  re- 
quirements; and  that  all  samples  should  be  heated  at  leaft 
15  min.  after  clearing. 


LABORATORY  AND  PLANT 


Constant  Temperature  Rooms" 

By  E.  G.  Hastings 

Labo«»toribs  of  thb  Okfartmrkt  or  Aomcui.Tut.At.  Bactmiolooy.  Umivs»sitv  o»  Wisconum,  Madison.  Wi 


Until  comparatively  recently  the  constant  temperature 
room  was  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
bacteriological  laboratory,  but  not  of  a  chemical  laboratory. 
With  the  widening  interest  and  artivity  in  biochemistry,  the 
chemist  has  come  to  consider  such  a  room  as  a  vital  portion 
of  his  equipment.  In  many,  indeed  in  most  cases,  a  large 
amount  of  money  has  been  spent  in  providing  complicated 
heating  devices  and  in  insulating  the  rooms. 

The  incubator  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Bacteriology  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
gradually  dcvelo|>cd,  as  the  need  for  increased  space  has 
arisen.  The  need  has  been  met  with  limited  resources.  It 
is  thought  that  a  brief  presentation  of  the  essential  portions 
of  the  equipment  may  prove  of  interest  to  others  who  wish 
to  extend  their  facilities  in  this  direction. 

The  laboratories  arc  provided  with  four  incubator  rooms 
of  varying  sizes.  In  each  instance  a  room  originally  used  as 
a  store  room  and  o|>ening  off  a  laboratory  has  been  adapted 
for  incubator  purposes.  No  money  has  been  spent  in  in- 
sulating the  walls,  the  lath  and  plaster  of  the  original  building 
forming  the  only  insulation.  False  ceilings  have  been  in- 
stalled in  order  to  diminish  the  height  of  the  rooms  and  to 
avoid  heating  space  that  was  inaccessible.  Two  of  the  rooms 
are  provided  with  double  doors,  one  swinging  into  the  room, 
the  other  outward.  The  other  rooms  have  single,  light  wood 
doors. 

H RATI  NT.  DKV1CK8 

Three  of  the  rooms  are  heated  with  gas.  A  bottomless 
box  of  galvanized  iron  (Fig.  1)  about  16  in.  X  14  in.  X  1 7  in. 
high  has  been  constructed  with  a  door  on  one  side.  A  row 
of  holes  near  the  bottom  of  the  Ih>x  permits  the  entrance  of 
air.  A  rectangular  galvanized  iron  pipe  12  by  (5.5  in.  in  sec- 
tion is  carried  from  the  side  of  the  box  across  one  side  of  the 
room  ami  then  upward  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  joins  a  6-in. 
round  pipe  which  enters  one  of  the  ventilating  flues  of  the 
building.  A  damper  is  installed  in  the  round  pipe  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  passage  of  air  through  the  pipe  and  the  conse- 
quent excessive  loss  of  heat. 

Gas  is  piped  to  the  box  and  on  the  end  of  the  supply  pipe 
a  rose-top  Bun-sen  burner  is  connected  with  threaded  joints. 
In  the  lino  of  the  supply  pipe  a  Roux  bimetallic  regulator 
with  a  horseshoe  shaped  bar  is  installed  with  a  bypass  pro- 
vided with  a  stopcock.  The  stopcock  is  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  a  small  amount  of  gas  to  pass  to  the  burner  in  case 
the  regulator  should  not  function.  As  far  as  our  experience 
goes  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment.  As  the 
heated  gases  pass  through  the  pipe  they  are  robbed  of  their 
heat  by  the  extensive  radiating  surface  of  the  pipe.  The 
maximum  use  of  the  gas  is  thus  obtained.  One  room  has  a 
content  of  430  cu.  ft.  The  radiating  surface  of  the  box  and 
■  Received  May  11.  1021. 
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pipe  is  approximately  52  sq.  ft,  The  room  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  35°  C.  by  one  burner.  The  records  presented 
in  Fig.  2  show  the  temperature  variations  of  the  room  during 
a  period  when  it  was  opened  only  a  few  times  each  day.  The 
maximum  temperature  variation  of  the  rooms  surro undine 
the  room  in  question  during  the  period  covered  by  the  records 
was  15°  C. 

The  fire  hazard  is  nil,  since  the  two  possible  sources  of 
danger  are  excluded.  Danger  from  a  burner  that  strikes 
back  is  avoided  by  usinj,  only  threaded  joints  and  by  not 
allowing  the  supply  pipe  to  come  in  contact  with  wood  for 
3  or  4  ft.  from  the  burner.  The  danger  from  an  extinguished 
burner  is  avoided  by  the  passage  of  the  gas  into  the  venti- 
lating flue.    One  of  the  rooms  is  so  situated  that  access  to  » 


Flo  i 


ventilating  flue  could  not  l>e  gained.  The  gases  from  tin 
heating  pipe  are  discharged  into  a  hall,  the  cubical  content 
of  which  is  so  great  that  an  explosive  mixture  would  not  he 
obtained,  unless  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  for  many 
hours.  The  absence  of  danger  from  fire  was  well  shown  by 
an  incident  of  recent  occurrence.  One  of  the  rooms  is  pro- 
vided with  two  burners.  During  the  summer  one  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  temperature  at  the  desired  point,  but 
in  the  winter  two  are  needed.  The  gas  was  turned  off  the 
building  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs.  When  it  was 
turned  on  again,  one  of  the  burners  was  lighted,  but  not  the 
other,  which  was  discharging  gas.  Tlus  unlighted  burner 
was  not  discovered  for  48  hrs.  The  gas  from  it  did  not 
catch  fire,  although  the  two  burners  were  in  the  same  box 
and  not  over  4  in.  apart.  The  current  of  air  through  the 
box  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ignition  of  the  gas  and  to 
carry  it  away  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  an  explosive  mixture 
being  reached  in  the  box.  No  odor  of  gas  could  be  noted 
in  the  room.  The  unlighted  condition  of  the  one  burner 
was  detected  by  the  lowered  temperature  of  the  room. 
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Avoidance  op  Stratification 
One  trouble  encountered  in  incubator  rooms  is  the  strutifi- 
cation  of  the  air.  In  the  rooms  heated  by  the  method  de- 
scribed, this  is  almost  completely  overcome  by  allowing  air 
to  enter  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  door.  This  cool  air 
lowers  the  temperature  at  the  top  of  the  room,  while  the  con- 
stant removal  of  the  cold  air  at  the  floor  through  the  beating 
device  tends  to  prevent  low  temperatures  near  the  floor. 
The  temperature  is  sufficiently  uniform  so  that  cultures  of 
B.  tuberculosis  grow  well  at  any  level  in  the  incubator.  The 
importance  of  this  movement  of  air  in  equalizing  temperature 
was  not  fully  realized  until  another  room  was  equipped  with 
a  different  heating  device. 


T**r»»AT.'««  Room  Hbatbd  with  Gas  Contbollbo  Br  a  Roux 

function.  Tnc  thermograph  record  of  such  a  room  will  not 
present  a  straight  line,  but  a  line  with  uniform  variations 
when  the  regulator  is  operating  properly.  In  Fig.  3  ther- 
mograph records  of  this  room  are  presented.  It  is  to  be 
noted  tliat  the  temperature  of  this  room  has  varied  regularly 
over  a  space  of  about  2°  C.  During  the  past  few  months  it 
has  been  used  most  successfully  for  the  growing  of  B.  tuber- 
culosis in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  tuberculin. 
The  regular  variations  in  temperature  noted  in  this  room 
are  of  no  importance  in  most  lines  of  work. 

There  is  a  large  reserve  of  heat,  and  the  room  has  been 
kept  at  the  desired  temperature  irrespective  of  variations  in 
temperature  of  the  rooms  surrounding  it,  or  out  of  doors. 
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It  is  possible  to  maintain  a  relatively  liijrh  moisture  con- 
tent in  the  air  of  these  rooms  by  having  a  |wn  of  water  resting 
directly  on  the  box  in  which  the  flame  is  burning  (Fig.  1). 

One  of  the  rooms  equipped  as  described  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  for  10  yre.  for  all  kinds  of  work.  During  this 
interval  no  money  has  been  spent  on  repairs.  The  room 
has  a  content  of  3.rrf)  eu.  ft.  The  pipe  and  box  furnish  about 
30  sq.  ft.  of  radiating  surface. 

The  lack  of  insulation  of  the  rooms  has  caused  the  use  of 
more  gas  than  would  have  been  necessary  with  insulation. 
The  interest  charges  and  depreciation  on  insulated  rooms 
would  go  far  to  offset  the  additional  expense  for  gas,  and 
probably  would  more  than  equal  this  charge.  The  amount 
of  heat  that  one  or  two  burners  will  supply  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  non-insulated  rooms  at  the  temperature 
desired  if  the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  building  sur- 
rounding the  rooms  varies  too  widely. 

During  the  past  year  a  steam-heated  room  has  been  in 
use.  The  room  is  a  basement  one  with  concrete  floor,  one 
outside  wall  with  window  equipped  with  an  inside  shutter 
of  wood.  A  single  door  is  provided.  The  radiator  that  was 
in  the  room  was  connected  to  the  high  pressure  steam  pipes 
on  which  a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  is  carried  throughout  the  year. 
The  regulation  is  by  means  of  a  Johnson  compressed  air 
regulator,  such  as  is  used  in  many  of  the  university  buildings. 
By  these  regulators  the  steam  is  turned  off  and  on;  thus  the 
heat  supplied  varies  from  zero  to  the  maximum  capacity  of 
the  radiator.  The  temperature  of  the  room  varies  by  such 
an  extent  as  is  necessary  to  cause  the  regulating  device  to 


The  stratification  in  this  steam  heated  room  is  marked, 
since  there  is  no  exchange  of  air.  In  order  to  overcome  this, 
an  electric  fan  has  been  found  essential.  Without  this  aid 
to  equalize  the  temperatures  at  different  levels,  B.  tubercu- 
losis would  grow  only  when  placed  at  a  certain  level  in  the 
room,  the  depth  of  this  zone  was  not  over  3  ft.  With  the 
fan.  the  cultures  grew  equally  well  at  any  level. 

The  total  connected  with  the  adaptation  of  these 

rooms  for  incubating  purposes,  including  regulators  and 
shelving,  has  been  less  than  $800.  The  total  content  of  the 
four  rooms  is  2200  cu.  ft. 

One  of  the  rooms  is  provided  with  racks  which  carry  small 
metal  drawers  with  bottoms  of  wire  screen.  These  drawers 
are  assigned  to  individual  students,  and  may  be  carried  to 
the  working  desk.  The  other  rooms  are  provided  with  shelves 
of  wire  mesh  supported  on  a  frame  work. 


The  plant  of  the  Union  Dye  and  Chemical  Company  at  KiuRS- 
port.  Tenn..  was  sold  at  auction  on  September  19.  1921,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  decree  of  the  Chancery  Court  of  Kingsport.  arising 
from  a  suit  against  the  company  brought  by  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  and  Lyman  Roades.  The  plant  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  about  January  1,  1921.  The 
property,  machinery,  equipment,  a  tract  of  land  and  real  estate 
of  the  corporation  were  sold  for  SltW.OOO  and  chemicals  on  hand 
for  f 15,000,  making  a  total  of  $200,000.  The  plant  was  bought 
by  a  New  York  attorney  who  is  said  to  have  been  acting  for  a 
corporation  which  expects  to  operate  it.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
Union  Dye  plant  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  but  was 
taken  over  by  the  Government  for  the  manufacture  of  high 
explosives.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  plant  became  inactive 
and  several  buildings  are  in  need  of  immediate  repair. 
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Flask  Calibrating  and  Marking  Device1 

By  Guilford  L.  Spencer 
Thk  Cubam-Ambmcam  Sooai  Co..  Twoua«o,  Cuba 


This  device  was  originally  intended  only  for  marking  pre- 
cision flasks.  It  may  be  used,  however,  in  combination 
with  a  calibrating  buret  in  judging  the  accuracy  of  the  mark- 
inn  of  such  flasks.  It  locates  the  position  of  the  meniscus 
with  greater  accuracy  than  is  possible  by  the  eye,  with 
customary  aids. 

As  is  evident  in  the  drawing,  the  device  is  a  means  of  bring- 
ing a  pair  of  electrodes  into  contact  with  acidulated  water 
at  the  center  of  the  meniscus,  in  the  neck  of  the  nask,  indicat- 
ing the  point  of  contact,  and  marking  the  neck  with  a  ring  at 
this  level. 

The  electrodes  are  connected  in  series  with  an  incandes- 
cent lamp  and  the  service  wires.  If  desired,  a  cell  containing 
dilute  sulfuric  acid,  into  which  dip  platinum  wires,  also  in 
series  with  the  lamp,  may  be  used  in  addition  to  the  signal 
(described  later)  for  indicating  the  contact  of  the  electrodes 
with  the  liquid  in  the  flask.  A  galvanometer  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  these  devices  have  not  been  found  nec- 
essary. The  audible  and  visual  signals  of  the  contact  of  the 
electrodes  at  the  meniscus  are  clear  and  within  the  accuracy 
of  the  calibrating  buret  and  the  practical  applications  of 
the  flasks. 

The  liquid  used  in  calibrating  is  distilled  water,  containing 
about  1  cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  per  liter.  The  usual  precau- 
tions of  expelling  the  air  from  the  dilute  acid  and  avoid- 
ing vibration  and  temperature  fluctuations  are  observed. 
The  neck  of  the  flask  is  varnished  or  waxed  in  a  wide  band  at 
the  probable  location  of  the  mark:  the  flask  is  clamped  in 
its  holder;  the  desired  volume  of  acidulated  water  is  meas- 
ured into  it  with  the  calibrating  buret.  The  holder  is  next 
slipped  over  the  micrometer  post,  with  the  guide  pin  in  the 
groove,  and  the  flask  is  raised  nearly  to  contact  of  the  electrodes 
with  the  liquid;  and  the  holder  is  clamped  to  the  post  and 
is  centered  by  means  of  the  three  screws. 

Previous  to  placing  a  flask  in  the  apparatus,  the  graving 
needle  is  so  adjusted  that  its  point  falls  at  the  bottom  of  the 
central  electrode  and  it  is  then  withdrawn.  A  lock  nut  is 
provided  for  making  this  adjustment,  which  is  serai-per- 
manent. 

Having  centered  the  flask,  the  switch  is  closed,  and  the 
micrometer  head  is  turned  little  by  little,  lifting  the  flask 
until  the  central  electrode,  which  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
other,  touches  the  liquid.  At  the  instant  of  contact,  there 
is  a  distinct  sound  made  by  the  evolution  of  gases,  and 
this  or  the  appearance  of  gas  shows  that  the  contact  lias  been 
made.  The  wattage  of  the  incandescent  lamp  determines 
the  distinctness  of  the  signal.  The  switch  is  now  opened. 
Experience  has  shown  that  with  rapid  work,  and  before  the 
gas  and  heat  evolved  appreciably  affect  the  liquid,  three  or 
four  contact  points  can  be  located  within  the  limits  of  ac- 
curacy of  the  calibrating  buret,  and  guided  by  the  noise 
only,  or  in  other  words,  with  the  operator  blindfolded. 
The  graver  is  now  pushed  till  nearly  in  contact  with  the  neck 
of  the  flask  and  then,  by  means  of  the  fine  adjusting  screw, 
to  full  contact.  A  spring  and  follower  press  against  the  grav- 
ing needle.  The  spring  and  follower  in  the  graver-holder, 
bearing  on  the  graver,  provide  against  the  effects  of  slight 
distortion  of  the  neck,  or  failure  to  exactly  center  the  flask. 
The  sweep  is  revolved  and  the  graver  cuts  a  ring  in  the  var- 
nish or  wax,  and  the  glass  is  ready  for  etching. 

>  Presented  before  the  Section  ol  Sugar  Chemistry  and  Technology  at 
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The  micrometer  may  be  made  with  standard  tap"  and  dies 
(S.  A.  E.)  24  threads  per  in.  This  corresponds  nearly  to  1.05S 
mm.  pitch  or  vertical  travel  of  the  post  per  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  head.  Since  the  micrometer  head  is  sensi- 
tive to  less  than  one-twentieth  revolution,  the  instrument 
is  sensitive  to  less  than  0.0.529  mm.  vertical  travel  of  the  post 
Assuming  the  marking  of  a  Bates'  100-cc.  flask  of  12  mm.  in- 
ternal neck  diameter:  Area  =  113.1  sq.  mm.  and  113.1 
X  0.0529  =  5.98  cu.  mm.  or  0.006  cc.  It  is  possible  to 
graduate  a  liter  flask  of  20  mm.  internal  neck  diameter  to 
0 .02  cc.  This  is  well  within  the  limits  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
calibrating  buret.  A  smaller  post  having  28  threads  per  in. 
(S.  A.  E.)  or  a  metric  post  could  be  used  if  desired. 
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A — Flask-clamp  F — Graving  tool 

B— Micrometer  bead  and  pott  G — Lower  end  of  micrometer  poet 

C — Flaak  ccnteriaf-«crcw«  // — Adjustable  plate  for  hand  rest 

0—  Platinum  electrodes  /—Switch 

A  pointed  screw  was  used,  in  graving,  in  the  original  model 
of  the  instrument.  It  was  noted  in  marking  single-gradua- 
tion flasks  that  the  errors  fell  on  either  side  of  the  correct 
number,  but  in  two  graduation  flasks,  the  errors  of  the 
upper  marking  usually  fell  on  one  side.  This  was  possibly 
due  to  a  difference  of  neck  diameter  and  a  slight  eccentricity 
of  the  point.  The  sliding  graver  was  devised  to  assure  a 
correct  average. 

The  flasks  listed  below  were  graduated  with  the  original 
model,  using  the  screw-graver  and  a  centering  flask-clamp. 
The  first  two  lots  of  flasks  were  checked  against  "double- 
checked"  weights  on  a  chainomatic  balance  and  the  others 
against  calibrating  burets,  certified  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards: 
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80/65  Cc. 
80.014  0.014 
54.981  0.019 

8:85  S:8i. 
8:3  1:8 


80/58  Cc 

48.  MS  0.007 

54  979  0.031 

49.074  0.026 

84.909  0.031 

60.018  0.018 

54-987  0.033 


100  Cc. 

99.778  0.094 

99  .987  0  018 

100.0X8  0.028 

99.990  0.010 

100.013  0.013 

100.004  0.004 


The  above  100-cc.  flasks  were  chosen  at  random  from 
forty-eight  consecutively  graduated,  and  checked  against 
weights.  One  out  of  every  six  of  the  remaining  flasks  was 
,  the  calibrating  buret.   The  . 


Flasks  Chbckbd  whew  Issued 


80/85  Cc. 

80.00 

54.99 

60/66  Cc. 

g;Si 

80.03 
56.00 

40  99 

84.99 

60.00 
MOO 

49  99 

55.00 

50  02 
64.99 

49.99 
34.99 

60.00 
66.00 

60.00 
66.03 

60.00 
56.00 

60.00 
66.01 

8:8 

8:Si 

100  Cc. 
100.01 
100.00 
99.98 
100,00 
99.99 
99  90 
99.97 
lim  01 
100.00 
100.01 
99.98 
99  99 
99.99 


Si 


aw  cc. 

399.98 
300.02 
300.00 
300.02 
299.90 
300.02 
299  98 
299.07 
300.02 
299.97 
299.99 
3IXi .  0  1 
300.03 


500  Cc.l 
499.97 


99. 98  to  100. 02  cc.   Many  of  these  flasks  have  1 
when  issued  to  the  factory  laboratories  and  appear  in 
foregoing  lists. 

A  similar  method  of  marking  has  been  considered  by 
author  but  has  not  been  tried  out.  In  this  a  very  fine  < 
illary  tube  of  glass  replaces  the  electrodes  and  tinted  water 
the  diluted  acid.  At  the  instant  of  contact  of  the  capillary 
tube  and  the  water,  the  latter  shows  clearly  in  the  tube. 
The  author  found  a  description  of  this  method  of  meas- 
urement in  an  old  edition  of  Mohr's  "Titrirmethode," 
after  he  had  used  it  several  years.1 

This  method  of  measurement  may  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  viscous  material  that  cannot 
be  tested  with  the  customary  appliances,  using  instead  a 
tube  or  cylinder.  For  example,  molasses,  freed  of  air  by 
suction,  is  weighed  in  a  tube  of  15  mm.  internal  diameter  that 
has  been  calibrated  with  a  modification  of  the  marking 
device.  Water  is  measured  upon  the  molasses  from  a  closely 
divided  buret  until  contact  with  the  electrode  is  made. 
The  calculations  are  obvious.  The  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment in  this  case  in  so  far  as  regards  the  electrode  device, 
is  approximately  0.01  cc.  The  electrode  would  be  in  fixed 
position.  This  method  could  be  used  with  larger  vessels, 
e.  g.,  of  50  mm.  diameter,  with  accuracy  of  the  third  decimal 
place. 

The  work  of  marking  and  calibrating  the  flasks  listed  in 
this  paper  is  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Harris,  Control  Chemist  and 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Cardenas  (Cuba)  Refinery. 


ADDRESSES  AND  CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


The  Forests  of  the  United  States  as  a  Source  of  Liquid  Fuel  Supply1 

By  Ralph  C.  Hawley 

Vttl  Uktvbuitt.  N«w  Havb*,  CobwBcticvt 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  concise  statement  Tablb  H— Amouht  of  Wood^riwovbu_^ammuai.lv  won  th«  Fousts  o» 

showing  the  amount  of  wood  available  for  conversion  into  liquid  Equivalent  in  standing 

fuel  which  can  be  produced  annually  on  the  forest  lands  of  the  CoT                                             Timber.  Cu.  Kt_ 

United  States  (Alaska  and  insular  possessions  excluded).  Foeiwood lo'so'ooo'ooo 

The  forested  area  of  the  United  States  is  as  follows:  <*h" product;.   4.9S5 >i 5 .ooo 

iuc  tmcsicu  iua  «•  ">c  uuucu  »  •»  Destroyed  by  fire,  insects  and  fungi   1.730.000.000 

Tablb  I— Abba  awd  Caowm  or  tub  Fobbits  o»  tub  Ukttbjj  Statbb1   

Abba  Posbstbd  Pbbskkt  Cbowth  Posubls  Obowth  Total   38.048,918,000 

Acre.              Chabactbb              ^UJ^                    Cu  Ft  '  All  fijrures'in  this  table  are  taken  from  "Timber  Depletion.  Lumber 

24  5.000,000    Second  frowth  fore*.     5.995.000,000        14.700.000.000  Price*,  Lumber  Es  ports  and  Concentration  of  Timber  Own«r»bip,"  Report 

61.000.000    Waste  land  on  which  on  Senate  Resolution  811  by  The  Fore.t  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture. 

Nothing          4,880,000,000  Out  of  this  total  cut,  at  least  4,800,000,000  cubic  feet  cut  for 

Noth'p»          8,230,000,000  lumber  are  lost  through  waste  in  the  woods  and  at  the  mills. 

483.000,000                             S.995.000.0O0      27,780,000,000  Adding  to  this  the  1,730,000,000  cubic  feet  destroyed  by  fire. 

1  *£J^kV£  £bdkc-^".£3 '^O-^r^Z  "»ects.  and;fungi  gives  a  total  of  6,530.000,000  cubic  feet  of 

oluuon  <tl  by  The  Forest  Service,  u.  S.  Department  of  wood  annually  wasted  which  should  be  available  for  liquid  fuel, 

,            ,                           _    ,       .  without  encroaching  upon  the  supply  needed  for  other  purposes. 

To-day  the  annual  gTowth  of  wood  is  approximately  six  bilhon  „  .  ...  ,   /nr>  .. 

. ,  ,        _,         "       _ ^,        . .  . . .   ,                   .  Furthermore,  the  possible  annual  growth  (27,(5<),000.000  cubic 

cubic  feet.   The  possible  growth,  provided  the  lands  are  properly  fefit)           ^  annua,  m,1,i,r„ff1„f  m,000  000  000  cubic  feet) 

restocked  after  cutting,  and  protected,  is  conservatively  esti-  by1J50j000  000  cubic  feet,  furnishing  an  addiUonal  1,750,000,000 

mated  at  twenty-seven  and  three-quarters  bullion  cub>c  feet  per  ^  feet  for  liquid  fuel. 

...             .           .          ...           .....  Tablb  III— Ebtuiatb  or  Amouwt  op  Wood  roa  Lioiid  Fubl  Which 

Not  all  of  this  annual  growth  would  be  available  for  manu-  Could  Bb  Sbccbbd  r«o«  Fo««»t»  o»  tub  umitbo  statss  wttbodt 

facture  into  liquid  fuel.    Lumber  and  numerous  other  forest  Kncboachmbmt  dpoh  Sufplv  or  Othbb  Fobbst  Pbodccts^ 

products  must  be  provided  for.  Waste  in  the  woods  and  at  the  mini  4,800,000,000 

Each  year  approximately  twenty-six  billion  cubic  feet  of  wood  Loa»»»  from  ftre.  in*ecu  and  fungi  (taken  out  in  thinning)  1,730,000:000 

,     .           .  lixcr**  of   LKnsible  growth  over 

(far  m  excess  of  the  present  growth  and  taken  principally  from  annual  cut                       (taken  out  in  thinnings)  1.750,000.000 

.  ~r  -«--»-  -«---     >                     .  r„_  »u-  t  «  _  Increased  frowth  due  to  more  hv 

1  oi  virgin  timber;  are  removed  irom  trie  lorests,  tensive  crop  management         (taken  out  in  thinnings)  2,750,000,000 

nu  ^th^'oOcc1  calibrating  bunt  In  calibrating  end  Tmhi.   11,030,000,000 

In  cheeking.  Finally,  the  increased  growth  which  will  foil  civ  intensive  forest 

•  Pr»»«ot*d  before  the  Section  of  Cellulose  Chemistry  at  the  61st  ctod  management,  particularly  the  removal  i  f  small  wood  in 
Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rochester.  N  Y  ,  April  26  to 

jg  1Mi  >  Spencer.   Handbook  for  Chemists  of  Beet-Sugar  Bouse*," 
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thinnings,  should  am  tint  to  cot  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
possible  growth,  or  2,750,(XX).0rX)  cubic  feet. 

This  givis  a  total  of  1  l.flOO.IXIO.OtIO  cubic  feet,  as  stiminarized 
in  Table  III.  How  mmh  liquid  fuel  will  this  ]  I  billion  cubic 
feet  of  wood  produce? 

In  miking  the  calculation  a  cubic  foot  of  wood  is  taken  as 
weighing  30  pounds  and  a  ton  of  wood  as  yielding  15  gallons  of 
alcohol.  On  this  basis  the  1 1 .000.000.000  cubic  feet  of  wood  will 
Ornish  an  annual  output  of  2.475.000.000  gallons  of  alcohol  or 
.'53  per  cent  f  th  •  total  amount  of  alcohol  needed  to  replace  the 
present  output  of  gasoline. 

The  cost  of  the  raw  wood  1  id  down  at  the  manufacturing 
plant  is  estimated  to  average  25  cents  per  gallon  of  alcohol  pro- 
duced by  present  methods,  although  where  the  proper  region 
and  species  arc  chosen  this  figure  may  be  reduced  to  7  cents  a 
gallon.  (See  Examples  2  and  3.)  It  remains  for  the  chemists 
to  develop  improved  methods  of  utilizing  the  cellulose  more 
completely,  thereby  increasing  the  output  of  liquid  fuel  secured 
from  a  ton  of  wood. 

Professional  foresters  may  be  expected  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  chemists  in  their  efforts  to  utilize  wood  as  liquid  fuel  for  at 
least  two  reasons:  First,  because  utilization  of  waste  in  the  woods 
and  at  the  mills  will  clear  the  forest  of  material  now  unsalable 
which  is  often  a  dangerous  fire  and  insect  hazard,  and  second, 
because  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  small  trees  in  thinnings 
will  make  more  intensive  forestry  possible,  and  this  in  turn  will 
increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  forest  crop  production. 

It  is  realized  that  the  utilization  of  wood  as  liquid  fuel  on  a 
large  scale  is  not  likely  to  come  for  a  decade  or  more.  In  order 
to  have  available  when  needed  the  largest  possible  annual  sup- 
plies of  wood,  forested  areas  must  without  delay  be  protected, 
scientifically  cut,  and  completely  restocked.  For  this  reason 
the  support  of  your  organization  is  desired  for  measures  looking 
to  better  care  of  the  nation's  forest  resource. 

KXAMPLKS 

Three  examples  arc  added  to  show  the  results  possible  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  in  growing  forest  crops  for  liquid 
fuel.  The  first  is  for  hardwoods  in  Connecticut,  which  arc  of 
relatively  slow  growth.  The  other  two  examples  arc  given  to 
indicate  the  possibilities  in  the  South  and  the  West  with  rapid- 
growing  conifers. 

EXAM1H.8  1.  llardiLi-nnis  in  Cmnttliiut  The  forests  of  Con- 
necticut arc  of  mixed  hardwood  character,  the  principal  species 
being  oak,  hickory-,  birch,  maple,  and  ash.  They  cover  an  area 
of  1.500.000  acres  and  arc  capable  of  producing  not  less  than 
07, 500.000  cubic  feet  a  year.  One  third  of  the  growth,  or  22,- 
."•00,000  cubic  feet,  could  lie  removed  each  year  in  thinnings 
and  converted  into  alcohol.  At  present  this  class  of  material 
is  not  generally  utilized 

Connecticut  hardwoods  are  estimated  to  average  40  tiounds 
per  cubic  foot  and  to  yield  10  gallons  of  alcohol  per  ton  of  wood. 
The  22.500,000  cubic  feet  on  this  basis  will  yield  annually  4.500,- 
000  gallons  of  alcohol. 

The  cost  of  the  raw  wood  laid  down  at  the  plant  is  estimated 
to  be  28  cents  per  gallon  of  alcohol  secured. 

example  2.  SkoTlltaf  Pine  in  Virginia—  Shortleaf  pine  is  one 
of  the  southern  pines  and  has  a  commercial  range  of  more  than 
1 50,100,000  acres  throughout  the  southern  states.  It  would 
fie  an  excellent  tree  to  grow  as  a  crop  for  conversion  entirely 
into  liquid  fuel. 

A  25-year  rotation'  shows  a  wood  production  of  20S  cubic 
feet  per  acre  per  year.  Allowing  a  weight  of  30  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  of  wood  and  20  gallons  of  alcohol  per  ton  of  wood  the 
annual  yield  of  alcohol  per  acre  would  be  over  02  gallons. 

■  These  figure*  art  taken  from  L'niird  Stmts  Department  ol  Aicri- 
culture,  BMttin  WW  by  W.  K  M.itoon.  -ShortW  Pine:  Importance 
and  Management." 


The  cost  of  the  raw  wood  laid  down  at  the  plant  should  not 
exceed  7  cents  per  gallon  of  alcohol  secured. 

For  an  annual  production  of  one  million  gallons  of  alcohol  to 
be  maintained  indefinitely  16.129  acres  of  land  would  be  re- 
quired. Approximately  0-15  acres  would  be  cut  clear  each  year. 
Kach  acre  when  cut  clear  would  yield  5220  cubic  feet  or  1566 
gallons  of  alcohol. 

example  3.  Douglas  Fir  in  Western  Oregon  and  Washington — 
West  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
Douglas  fir  is  the  chief  commercial  species  and  is  used  largely 
for  lumber.  Approximately  15,400,000  acres  west  of  the 
Cascades  are  nonagricultural  lands  suitable  for  growing  Douglas 
fir. 

On  an  SO  year'  rotation  for  lumber  as  the  chief  product,  the 
annual  production  of  these  lands  is  estimated  at  over  2.000.000,- 
000  cubic  feet,  of  which  SOO.000,000  cubic  feet  could  be  removed 
annually  in  thinnings. 

Allowing  30  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  wood  and  20  gallons  of 
alcohol  per  ton  of  wood,  the  annual  production  of  alcohol  from 
wood  taken  out  in  thinnings  totals  240,000.000  gallons,  or  3.2 
per  cent  of  the  alcohol  needed  to  replace  the  present  output  of 
gasoline. 

If  it  is  desired  to  gTow  Douglas  fir  as  a  crop  for  complete 
utilization  as  liquid  fuel,  a  40  year  rotation  should  be  used. 

On  the  better-grade  lands,  a  production  of  275  cubic  feet  of 
wood  could  be  produced  per  acre  per  year,  or  K2.5  gallons  of  alc<v 

The  cost  of  the  raw  wood  laid  down  at  the  plaut  should  not 
exceed  y  cents  per  gallon  of  alcohol  secured. 

For  an  annual  production  of  one  million  gallons  of  alcohol  to 
be  maintained  indefinitely  12,121  acres  of  land  would  be  re- 
quired. Approximately  303  acres  would  be  cut  clear  each 
year.  Kach  acre  when  cut  clear  would  yield  11,000  cubic  feet 
or  3,300  gallons  of  alcohol. 


Imlustriul  and  Technical  Photography 

During  the  last  few  years  photography  has  developed  as  an 
important  factor  in  industry,  commerce,  and  science,  and  a 
number  of  large  concerns  have  established  permanent  photo- 
graphic departments  as  an  aid  to  better  efficiency  in  administra- 
tion, engineering,  research,  buying,  selling,  advertising,  educa- 
tion, cooperation,  etc. 

Mr.  John  H.  C.ralT,  of  Brown  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H.,  is  planning 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  use  of  industrial  and  technical  photog- 
raphy. With  this  end  in  view,  he  is  asking  those  interested 
in  the  subject  to  send  him  samples  of  different  types  of  photo- 
graphs used;  a  short  statement  of  how  and  why  photography  is 
being  used,  as  in  field,  office,  plant  or  research;  information  as 
to  how  far  an  outside  photographer  is  employed;  or.  if  the  users 
have  photographic  departments  of  their  own,  a  history  of  the 
development  of  the  same.  Methods  of  mounting,  filing,  and 
reference  arc  important;  also  statements  of  the  costs  and  up- 
keeps of  the  departments  and  their  value  and  importance. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  recruit  help  for  photographic  depart- 
ment from  the  photographic  profession,  or  to  develop  employees 
for  this  work'  should  our  technical  schools  develop  men  as 
photographic  engineers  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  practical, 
iudtistrial  photographers' 

After  this  information  is  received,  Mr.  Graff  plans  to  combine 
it  in  a  complete  history  of  the  development  and  uses  of  industrial 
photography,  to  be  published  in  a  technical  magazine.  The 
more  each  one  contributes  to  an  article  of  this  kind,  the  more 
valuable  it  becomes. 

Mr.  Graff  is  also  making  the  following  inquiries:  Would  a 
convention  of  the  users  of  industrial  and  technical  photography 
be  of  any  value.'  If  so,  would  you  pledge  your  presence  and 
supi>ort  to  a  convention  of  this  kind,  and  where  would  you  sug- 
gest this  to  be  held?  If  enough  interest  could  lie  aroused,  the 
plan  would  lie  to  arrange  a  conference  with  an  exhibition  of  all 
forms  of  technical  and  industrial  photographs,  and  with  lectures 
on  different  photographic  subjects  in  relation  to  industry, 
science,  research,  and  commerce. 

1  See  "The  Productive  Capacity  of  the  Douglas  Fir  Landi."  by  T.  T 
MunKcr.Univeriiry  of  California,  Journal  of  Agritullurr.  November  92 
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Colors  Developed  by  Cobalt  Oxides" 

H.  J.  Wltteveen  and  E.  F.  Farnau 

V  viv«««ty  or  North  Dakota,  Crank  Kukks.  Nonini  Dakota 


The  colors  which  cobalt  oxides  exhibit  cither  as  hydrous 
oxides  or  in  sintered  or  fused  masses  with  metallic  oxides,  bor- 
ates, and  silicates  are  so  characteristic  as  to  afford  valuable 
individual  tests  in  qualitative  analysis,  and  so  brill! ant  in  some 
cases  as  to  serve  as  pigments.  Although  these  facts  and  appli- 
cations have  been  known  and  applied  for  a  long  time  icven  the 
ancients  having  used  cobalt  blue  as  a  pigment ,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  classify  the  color  phenomena. 

With  the  scattered  data  collected,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  offer  an  hypothesis  which  will  account  for  the  ap- 
parently erratic  color  effects  shown  by  the  numerous  oxides, 
alone,  hydrated,  or  in  physical  or  chemical  combination  with 
metallic  oxides  and  fluxes 

HlSTOKV 

The  data  which  are  here  collected  have  b<  c:i  arranged  afford- 
ing to  composition  and  not  chronologically.  The  name  and 
formula  of  the  substance  are  given,  with  methods  of  preparation 


CoO— coiiAi.Tot  s  oxidu  -Formed  by  heating  Co.O,  in  nitro- 
gen. When  heated  in  air  it  oxidizes  to  the  black  higher  oxide 
It  is  not  oxidized  at  ordinary  temperature  even  on  long  standing. 
It  is  soluble  in  warm  concentrated  potassium  or  sodium  hydro-  ide 
solution,  yielding  a  deep  blue  color. 

Color:  Lithl  Hrowa        Formed  by  ignition  of  t"niO«  in  r.jrhon  iliitxiil*-  ' 
Ct)irr:  i  f«»n   Formed  Uy  reduction  of  Cf«i<  >i  with  tiydruicti  * 
Density:  5  6K;«  0.7." 

Co(OIli, — cohaltoi  s  hydroxide— Formed  by  the  precipita- 
tion of  cobaltous  salts  in  absence  of  air  with  concentrated  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  yielding  blue  basic  salts  which  go  over  through 
violet  into  a  rose  red  hydroxide  (more  rapidly  when  warmed)  •-  ' 

Boiling  cobaltous  carbonate  with  potassium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion forms  a  voluminous  blue  oxide,  which  turns  violet  and  then 
yields  a  rose-red  hydrate.*'' 

It  can  also  lie  formed  by  heating  a  solution  of  10  g  o:  CoCIr  - 
<;H,0  in  GO  cc.  of  water  with  I'Mj.  of  potassium  hydroxide  under 
an  atmosphere  of  illuminating  gas;  the  cobaltous  hvdmxide 
dissolves,  yielding  a  blue  color.  Aftrr  24  hrs  the  precipitated 
crystals  are  washed  with  water.1* 

The  alkaline  solutions  contain  the  cobaltous  hydroxide  as  a 
colloid  since  it  is  not  dialyzabh  and  is  precipitated  on  barium 
sulfate  by  shaking  with  the  latter.  Thi  i  Hue  also  of  the  blue 
alkaline  solution  in  glycerol  and  also  of  the  green  solution  ob- 
tained by  oxidation  with  air  11 

Hantzsch'1  found  that  the  blue  precipitate  obtained  at  fust 
when  cobalt  salts  were  precipitated  by  alkalies  was  cobalt 
salt.  In  the  absence  of  the  latter,  i.  e  ,  with  excess  of  alkali, 
the  blue  changes  quickly  to  the  pink  hydroxide. 

In  some  experiments  carried  out  at  New  York  University, 
the  authors  have  shown  that  the  piuk  hydroxide  may  lie  changed 
to  blue  by  allowing  it  to  stand  in  contact  with  cobalt  solutions 

magnesium  cohaltitK  -  When  magnesium  oxide  is  heated 
with  cobalt  nitrate  it  takes  on  a  pale  rose-red  color.  Minerals 
which  contain  magnesium  also  take  on  a  rose-red  color,  upon 
heating  with  cobalt  nitrate,  when  aluminium  oxide  or  other 
heswy  metallic  oxides  arc  absent.'1  When  a  mixture  of  neutral 
cobalt  chloride  and  magnesium  chloride  is  treated  with  ammonia 
a  green  precipitate  forms,  which  contains  nearly  10  per  cent  of 
magnesium  oxide,  remains  green  upon  washing,  is  insoluble  in 
ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
ammonium  chloride  imparting  a  dirty  yellow  color,  and  can  be 
reprccipitated  by  potassium  hydroxide." 

>  Received  April  *.  1921 

>  Thii  paper  represents  work  don*  ut  New  York  University  and  the 
University  at  Cincinnati  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
decree  of  Master  of  Science  at  New  York  University. 

•  Nnmhrrs  in  text  refer  to  Bibliography. 


(Mg.Coif)  Al:o;  -On  fusing  5  parts  of  Al,0,.  2.4  parts  MgO, 
20  parts  CoO  and  I  7  parts  fused  H,Oi  in  a  platinum  dish  and 
dissolving  the  flux  in  hydrochloric  acid,  regular  oclohedra  re- 
main which  will  scratch  glass.  When  less  cobalt  is  used  blue 
spinels  form.141' 

2MgO  CoO  H  -.(>; .-Made  by  Kbclmcn'1  according  to  Mal- 
lard s1  method.  The  product  is  composed  of  an  isomorphous 
mixture  of  .'{c'.MgO.CoOiL'rMi.-.  which  according  to  Guertlcr1* 
possesses  the  formula  2(MgO.CoO)2Bs'),.  since  the  formula 
of  the  com|>oiind  :i.Mg0.2B.O,  in  reality  is  2MgO.B,Oj. 

:iCoO .2»}0,  HI/)— Formed  by  precipitating  cobalt  sulfate 
with  borax,    Color,  reddish  white  " 

3CoO.H;Oj  -  Made  by  fusing  cobaltous  oxide  with  BjOj 
Rose-red  rhombic  crystals  form  :'  Formula  corrected  by 
Guertler  to  2CoO  li.O," 

CoO  Al.<  >s  — l'hhalTuali'Minate  When  aluminium  oxide  is 
heated  with  cobalt  nitrate  or  when  a  mixture  of  iron  free  alum 
and  a  cobalt  salt  is  precipitated  with  an  alkali,  a  bright  blue 
precipitate  forms. 

THEN'ARfj's  lJt.l  t! —The  composition  varies,  depending  on  the 
method  of  manufacture.  Sometimes  it  is  cobaltous  oxide  and 
aluminium  oxide;  other  times  it  is  phosphate  or  arsenate  of 
cobalt  It  is  best  prepared  by  first  precipitating  a  solution  of  a 
cobalt  salt,  usually  the  iron-  and  nickcl-frcc  nitrate,  with  potas- 
sium or  sodium  phosphate  or  with  sodium  arsenate.  The 
gelatinous,  violet  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  and  well 
mixed  with  3  to  ;>  volumes  of  freshly  precipitated,  well-washed 
alumina  (when  cobalt  arsenate  is  used  a  larger  proportion  of 
alumina  may  be  added),  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  iron- 
free  alum  bv  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  mixture  is 
dried  1111!  il  it  becomes  brittle,  and  heated  at  a  cherry-red  heat 
for  >n  111:11  in  a  covered  clay  crucible.  When  the  desired  blue 
color  lias  been  developed,  the  mass  is  ground  with  water  and 
dried.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  entrance  of  re- 
ducing gases,  which  would  injure  the  value  of  the  product 
Regnatill"  recommended  the  addition  of  a  little  mercuric  oxide 
before  the  ignition,  This  decomposes  and  evolves  oxygen, 
which  prevents  reduction.  The  mercury  escapes  in  the  form 
of  vapor. 

A  similar  but  less  fine  product  is  produced  by  the  simultaneous 
precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  coi,ait  ami  aluminium  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sodium  carl>onate  to  a  mixture  of  cotalt  nitrate  and 
alum.    The  mixed  precipitate  is  washed  and  treated  as  above. 

According  to  the  process  recommended  by  Hinder,"  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  the  requisite  quantity 
of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  pure  cobalt  chloride  The  washed 
precipitate  is  mixed  with  alumina  as  before,  dried,  and  heated 
at  red  heat  in  a  clay  crucible  for  2  hrs. 

Thenard's  blue  is  of  a  fine  ultramarine  color.  The  presence 
of  an  excess  of  colialt  imparts  a  somewhat  greenish  tinge.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  permanent  blue  pigments,  being  unaltered 
by  acids  and  alkalies,  and  is  largely  used  as  an  oil  and  water 
color,  though  it  works  better  in  water  alone.  It  is  nonpoison- 
ous,  and  has  the  advantage  of  miscibility  with  other  pigments 
without  alteration. 

rinmann's  grebm — The  first  contributions  concerning  Rin- 
niann's  green  were  made  in  the  year  17N0.  when  S.  Rinmann 
:  of  his  newly  discovered  green  pigments,  which  he 
1  as  a  paint  color  because  of  its  resistance  to  : 
pbcric  conditions.  It  appeared  that  Rinmann  wa 
for  this  green  pigment,  for  in  one  place  he  writes  that  he  con- 
sidered it  possible  to  fix  the  greenish  blue  color  of  certain  cobalt 
solutions.  He  had  in  this  connection  tried  zinc  oxide  as  a  fix- 
ing agent,  for  he  precipitated  a  cobalt  and  zinc  solution  with 
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calcium  carbonate,  dried  the  precipitate  and  ignited  it,  and 
found  that  the  green  color  obtained  corresponded  in  minutest 
detail  to  the  color  of  the  above-mentioned  cobalt  solution. 
He  observed  that  the  mass  became  green  at  low  red  heat,  but 
upon  being  more  strongly  ignited  and  subsequently  cooled  it 
again  turned  gray  and  finally  black. 

As  a  possible  explanation  of  the  blue-green  color,  Rinmann 
assumed  the  existence  of  a  colored  modification  of  cobalt  oxide, 
the  green  substance  being  an  additive  compound  of  this  blue 
compound  with  a  yellow  metallic  oxide.  However  this  ex- 
planation did  not  hold  when  other  oxides  were-  examined.  It 
is,  however,  of  interest  to  note  in  connection  with  the  explanation 
which  is  to  follow,  that  Rinmann  had  suspected  this  substance 
to  be  of  a  mixed  color. 

From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth,  however,  one  searches  in  vain  for  information  con- 
cerning Rinmann 's  green.  The  industrial  investigations  con- 
cerning this  substance  have  been  carried  out  technically  rather 
than  chemically.  At  best,  one  finds  only  very  indefinite  suppo- 
sitions concerning  the  reactions  involved. 

Researches  by  Hedvall"  with  a  view  to  preparing  Rinmann's 
green  in  crystalline  form,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  cobaltous 
oxide  crystals  in  octahedral  and  prismatic  form,  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  Lachaud  and  I,epierre.  Hedvall  found  that  he 
could  obtain  well-defined  cobaltous  oxide  crystals  by  heating 
ordinary  cobaltous  oxide  or  cobaltous  carbonate  several  times 
to  1000"  or  higher,  with,  say,  four  times  its  weight  of  potassium 
chloride.  By  this  method,  there  are  obtained  exceedingly 
beautiful  crystals  of  cobaltous  oxide  enclosed  in  the  Rinmann's 
green.  They  have  a  dark  red  color,  and  the  majority  of  them 
seem  to  be  octahedra,  tctradehra,  and  a  combination  of  positive 
and  negative  tetrahedra.  Very  often  the  cobaltous  oxide 
crystals  enclosed  in  the  crystals  of  Rinmann's  green  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  brighter  green  region  than  Rinmann's  green. 
Often  they  are  embedded  in  the  cobaltous  oxide. 

Hedvall  has  accepted  an  hypothesis  of  L.  Storch"  to  explain 
the  color  of  Rinmann's  green.  According  to  Starch,  there 
exists  a  blue  modification  of  the  lower  oxide  of  cobalt  which 
gives  a  green  color  with  the  yellow  zinc  oxide.  This  blue  modi- 
fication is  not  stable  unless  zinc  oxide  is  present.  It  is  thought 
that  Rinmann  conceived  of  it  as  early  as  1780.  One  meets  it 
again  in  the  work  of  J.  Bersch.  Doubtless  the  opinion  is  a 
relic  of  the  time  when  chemists  established  the  properties  of 
the  metallic  oxides  from  those  of  the  salt.  In  any  event,  it  is 
not  very  probable  because:  (1)  This  blue  modification  has 
never  been  prepared;  (2)  zinc  oxide  is  yellow  when  hot;  crystal- 
line zinc  oxide  is  exceedingly  pale  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  green. 
This  color  change  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  absorption  spec- 
trum of  the  zinc  oxide  moves  with  the  rise  of  temperature  from 
the  ultraviolet  to  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum  and  not  upon 
the  formation  of  a  new  modification.  Such  shifting  of  the  ab- 
sorption spectrum  with  the  temperature  is  quite  general. 

In  nature,  crystalline  zinc  oxide  occurs  as  the  rare  mineral 
zincitc,  which  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  semimorphous  prisms 
and  pyramids.  Gorgcu"  states  that  by  heating  zinc  sulfate 
with  an  alkali  sulfate  there  arc  formed  greenish  yellow,  hexag- 
onal prisms  and  tablets  with  high  refractive  index. 

The  question  which  deserves  consideration  is:  Is  Rinmann's 
green  a  compound,  and  in  what  way  is  one  to  conceive  of  its 
structure?  The  substance  was  made  by  Hedvall  from  a  mixture 
of  zinc  and  cobalt  carbonate  or  oxalate,  or  the  oxide  mixture 
which  results  from  the  heating  of  the  salts.  This  mass  was 
again  heated  with  or  without  a  flux  of  potassium  chloride  to 
1100°  and  1300°  to  1400°.  A  platinum  crucible  was  used  in 
every  case  since  it  was  shown  that  the  cobaltous  oxide  united 
with  the  silicate  glaze  of  porcelain  crucibles. 

When  Rinmann's  green  is  prepared  according  to  this  method 
the  contents  of  the  crucible  become  greenish  yellow  even  at  red 
heat.    The  mass  is  not  molten  and  does  not  appear  homogc- 
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neous.  Upon  cooling,  the  surface  becomes  grayish  black,  the 
inner  part  retaining  its  yellowish  green  color.  At  white  heat, 
the  color  becomes  almost  green  when  proper  proportions  of  the 
oxide  have  been  used,  and  the  color  is  not  changed  when  cooled 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide;  when  cooled  in  air,  however, 
the  surface  becomes  black,  as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  Co,0, 

In  all  these  experiments  Hedvall  found  that  in  a  blast  furnace 
at  1100°  or  .in  a  porcelain  furnace  from  1300°  to  1400°  Rin- 
mann's green  and  its  two  components,  cobaltous  oxide  and  zinc 
oxide,  were  always  obtained  in  crystalline  form.  When  no 
fusion  mixture  was  used,  large  crystals  or  a  homogeneous  mass 
did  not  result.  The  product  was  composed  of  exceedingly  small 
crystals  of  Rinmann's  green  and  one  or  both  of  the  components. 
That  they  were  crystalline  could  be  observed  when  magnified 
in  polarized  light.  From  this  experiment,  it  was  thus  possible 
to  prepare  Rinmann's  green  in  crystalline  form. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  components  of  the 
melt,  namely,  cobaltous  oxide  and  Rinmann's  green.  This 
was  not  possible  with  chemical  reagents,  as  all  the  solvents 
tried,  such  as  hydrochloric  sulfuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids, 
potassium  hydroxide,  ammonium  hydroxide,  ammonium  car- 
bonate, and  potassium  cyanide,  reacted  upon  the  cobaltous 
oxide  as  well  as  upon  the  Rinmann's  green.  A  preliminary 
determination  showed  that  the  specific  gravities  of  these  two 
substances  are  too  high  and  too  near  each  other  to  accomplish 
a  separation  in  this  way.  To  get  larger  crystals  of  Rinmann's 
green,  the  usual  methods  were  pursued,  «'. the  addition  of  a 
fusion  mixture  and  slow  cooling. 

In  this  connection  many  substances  were  examined.  With 
calcium  chloride  and  BjOi  it  has  been  proved  that  a  cobalt 
borate  is  formed,  and  upon  boiling  the  flux  with  potassium 
carbonate  a  characteristic  green  solution  is  formed,  probably 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
cobaltous  hydroxide.  The  percentage  figures  of  flux  are  so 
computed  that  the  original  mixture  of  zinc  oxide  and  CoCiO«- 
2HiO  corresponds  to  100  per  cent.  When  a  mass  is  quoted  as 
being  CoO-0.3,  ZnO,  100  per  cent  ICI.  it  denotes  the  presence  of 
one  molecule  of  CoO  to  three  molecules  of  ZnO;  for  example, 
1  g  Cot)  (1/75  mole  °  2  49  g.  oxalate  or  1.55  g.  carbonate) 
corresponds  to  3.25  g.  ZnO  (3/75  moles)  and  5.7  g.  KC1.  In 
order  to  investigate  under  what  conditions  the  largest  and  best 
shaped  crystals  are  formed  a  series  of  experiments  were  carried 
out,  partly  with  different  mixtures  of  flux  and  partly  with  vary- 
ing amounts  of  the  two  oxides.  Hedvall  found  that  a  mass  of 
the  composition  1  CoO.l  ZnO  with  60  to  70  per  cent  KC1  was 
not  yet  molten  at  1 100°  C,  and  only  a  few  crystals  of  Rinmann's 
green  and  cobaltous  oxide  had  formed.  Often  these  fused 
together,  and  well-defined  crystals  formed  from  the  inside  of 
the  crucible  in  a  remarkable  fashion,  from  0.5  to  1  cm.  large. 
They  collapsed,  however,  as  soon  as  they  were  boiled  with  water 
This  same  mass  was  then  heated  at  the  same  temperature  with 
100  per  cent  potassium  chloride  for  3.5  hrs.  and  cooled  in  carbon 
dioxide.  After  removing  the  flux  a  dark  green  substance  re- 
mained, composed  of  red  and  gTeen  crystals.  Some  of  the  gTeen 
crystals  were  large  and  well  defined  and  made  up  of  hexagonal 
plates  or  pyramids  of  a  beautiful  green  color.  Frequently  a 
zone  structure  could  be  observed.  The  red  crystals  often  ap- 
peared enclosed  in  the  gTeen  and  were  well-formed  octahedra 
or  tetrahedra.  With  this  last  proportion  of  flux  and  oxides 
and  at  this  temperature,  therefore,  a  well-crystallized  Rin- 
mann's green  can  be  formed. 

Since  the  yield  of  large  crystals  was  very  small  with  only  one 
ignition,  the  operation  was  repeated  several  times.  Each 
time  new  mixtures  of  flux  were  added  during  ignition,  and  be- 
tween each  heating  the  mass  was  boiled  out  in  order  to  accomplish 
thorough  mixing,  without  crushing  the  larger  crystals  already 
tormco.  r.acn  ignition  lasted  irom  i  to  z  nrs.,  ami  ancr  re- 
peated ignitions  the  yield  waft  increased,  as  well  as  the  formation 
and  size  of  the  green  crystals. 
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The  little  ml  crystals  were  washed  but  little  at  first.  The 
different  size  of  the  green  and  red  crystals  made  it  seem  possible 
to  separate  them  with  a  sieve  whose  mesh  was  large  enough  to  let 
the  small  crystals  through  and  to  retain  the  large  ones.  A 
completely  homogeneous  Rinmann's  green  could  not  be  obtained 
in  tliis  way,  however,  for  many  of  the  red  crystals  are  enclosed, 
as  mentioned  before,  and  these,  of  course,  could  not  be  removed. 
A  uniform  red  substance  was  naturally  impossible  to  get  in 
this  case.    However  it  was  possible  to  make  a  few  tests. 

The  green  crystals  were  washed  in  the  usual  manner  preparatory 
to  the  analysis.  A  weighed  amount  of  substance  was  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  heated,  and  the  escaping  gases 
were  dissolved  in  potassium  iodide  solution.  By  this  treat- 
ment no  iodine  came  off ;  therefore  no  peroxide  could  be  present. 
Rinmann's  green,  therefore,  contained  only  divalent  cobalt. 

Analysis  of  Red  Crystals — It  is  natural  to  suspect  that  the 
red  crystals  are  composed  of  cobaltous  oxide.  The  strongly 
heated  cobaltous  oxide,  as  mentioned  before,  is  very  insoluble 
in  acids.  The  crystals  of  Rinmann's  green  are  easily  soluble 
even  in  weak  acids.  A  small  amount  of  the  above-mentioned 
mixture,  after  passing  through  the  sieve,  was  treated  for  12  hrs. 
with  acetic  acid  and  filtered  from  insoluble  substance.  The 
insoluble  substance  appeared  entirely  homogeneous  under  the 
microscope  and  consisted  of  crystals  which  looked  like  cobaltous 
oxide  crystals.  This  substance  was  not  completely  soluble  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Only  upon  treatment  with 
concentrated  sulfuric  acid  did  it  go  entirely  into  solution. 

Even  upon  treating  the  residue  with  acetic  acid,  no  zinc  could 
be  detected.  An  analysis  was  carried  out  on  a  weighed  amount 
of  this  residue,  0.1631  g.  (insoluble  in  acetic  acid)  gave  0.1272  g. 
of  Co  -  78.47  per  cent  cobalt,  computed  as  CoO  -  78.67  per 
cent.  Cobalt  as  a  metal  was  identified  after  reduction  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen. 

In  order  to  ascertain  where  the  boundary  lay  for  complete 
reaction  between  the  zinc  oxide  and  the  cobaltous  oxide  a  series  of 
masses  (17  moles  ZnO  to  1  mole  CoO  with  100  per  cent  potassium 
chloride)  were  heated  in  a  porcelain  furnace  in  scaled  tubes. 

Von  Delasse  has  given  a  method  for  determining  the  percentage 
composition  of  stone  containing  more  than  one  mineral.  Later 
his  method  was  simplified  by  A.  Rosival.  The  number  of 
scale  parts  was  calculated  which  was  due  to  each  constituent 
in  a  preparation.  This  number  (a  uniform  division  of  the  con- 
stituents was  assumed)  was  set  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
substance  concerned.  When  the  specific  gravity  of  the  total 
material  and  of  each  constituent  was  known,  it  was  easy  to  go 
from  the  per  cent  volume  to  the  per  cent  weight.  Thus  a  large 
number  of  scale  divisions  were  calculated.  Taking  the  Cou- 
A  and  B,  for  example,  and  considering  each  scale  divi- 
i  as  a  and  b: 

100a 


Per. 


A  - 


Per  cent  volume  B 


a  +  6 
1006 


If  now  the  specific  gravity  of  the  total  substance  (A  4-  B)  =  S, 
from  which  A  =  SA  and  B  =  S»  wc  have: 
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If  (a  4-  b)  is  a  larger  number  and  the  preparation  is  as  homoge- 
neous as  possible,  the  accuracy  of  this  method  is  then  sufficient 
to  warrant  combining  the  results  of  this  calculation  with  those 
of  chemical  analysis. 

To  carry  out  this  impurity  calculation,  microscopic  prepara- 
tions were  made,  two  for  each  fusion.  These  were  so  prepared 
that  the  melt  could  be  ground  or  the  purified  mass  of  flux  be 
divided  on  the  object  glass,  in  powdered  form.    When  the  cover 


glass  was  put  on  the  object  gtass,  part  of  the  preparation  spurted 
off  toward  the  edge.  This  portion  was  gathered  and  put  on  a 
second  slide  so  that  the  calculations  gave  the  same  proportions 
as  in  the  preparation  at  hand.  Much  effort  was  required  to  get 
a  uniform  diversion,  and  the  mixture  index  was  very  great  in 
each  case  (4-10,000  scale  divisions).  The  fusion  was  always  re- 
moved from  the  slides  which  were  prepared  for  an  analysis. 
AH  the  calculations  were  carried  out  with  a  Zeiss  microscope 
with  a  700  enlargement. 

From  several  of  these  determinations  Hcdvall  concluded 
that  Rinmann's  green  had  no  definite  composition.  If,  then, 
Rinmann's  green  is  not  a  chemical  compound,  it  may  be  a  case 
of  solid  solution.  If  one  accepts  zinc  oxide  as  a  solvent,  it  then 
follows  that  we  arc  dealing  with  a  dilute  solution. 

Action  of  Flux—  From  what  has  preceded  it  is  clear  that  the 
fusion  mixture  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  growth  and 
formation  of  the  crystals.  In  some  of  the  fusions,  the  fusion 
mixture  was  increased  100  per  cent.  The  same  proportions  of 
zinc  oxide  and  cobaltous  oxide  were  used  as  in  the  former  < 
From  a  mass  of  0.1  CoO,  0.1  ZnO  with  100  per  cent  | 
chloride,  only  small,  poorly  shaped  crystals  were  obtained. 
With  100  to  200  per  cent  potassium  chloride,  large  hexagonal 
prisms  and  tablets  were  formed.  This  relation  held  only  for 
the  above-mentioned  fusions.  With  increasing  amounts  of  zinc 
oxide  the  formation  of  needle-shaped  crystals  became  propor- 
tionately difficult.  Often  the  crystals  separated  from  the  melt  as 
skeletons.  It  is  evident  that  these  different  crystalline  forms  are 
dependent  on  the  different  viscosities  of  the  fusion  mixture.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  reaction  between  the  two  components, 
cobaltous  oxide  and  zinc  oxide,  is  entirely  or  nearly  complete, 
in  the  presence  of  fusion  mixtures  so  that  only  one  compound 
occurs  with  the  Rinmann's  green,  while  in  the 
fusion  mixture  Rinmann's  green  and  both  componen 

To  prove  this,  Hcdvall  divided  a  mixture  of  1  CoO:  3  ZnO  into 
two  equal  parts.  To  Sample  1,  100  per  cent  potassium  chloride 
was  added;  to  Sample  2,  no  flux  was  added.  Both  were  heated 
three  times  at  1 100°  under  the  same  conditions.  Between  each 
ignition  the  substances  were  well  mixed  and  a  new  portion  of 
potassium  chloride  was  added  to  Sample  1  to  replace  that  which 
bad  volatilized.  After  Sample  1  was  freed  from  flux  slides 
were  made  of  each.    Calculations  were  made  in  the  usual  way. 

Two  methods  were  used  to  obtain  analyzable  material.  One 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  Rinmann's  green  crystals  grow  on 
successive  heatings,  while  cobaltous  oxide  crystals  do  not. 
To  get  a  product  as  pure  as  possible  by  this  method,  a  mass 
was  used  which  would  contain  cobaltous  oxide  in  excess  inas- 
much as  zinc  oxide  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  separate. 
In  this  way.  the  yield  became  very  small.  After  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  heatings,  about  3  per  cent  of  the  calculated  mixture  was 
retained  and  this  process  took  about  a  week.  The  crystals 
were  prepared  for  analysis,  while  the  flux  was  being  removed 
with  water.  The  crystals  were  then  washed  on  the  sieve  with 
anhydrous  benzene  in  order  to  remove  the  cobaltous  oxide 
crystals  as  much  as  possible.  The  substance  was  then  pulver- 
ized, thoroughly  mixed  in  an  agate  mortar,  and  analyzed.  At 
the  same  time  an  impurity  calculation  of  the  ! 
was  carried  out  on  a  microscope  slide. 

The  other  method  corresponded  with  the  one  of 
in  a  porcelain  furnace.  Most  of  the  fusions  which  were 
resulted  in  products  which  were  of  such  a  high  degree  of  purity 
as  to  warrant  analysis  by  the  microscopic  method.  The  slides 
were  prepared  from  the  mass  used  for  analysis.  The  values 
obtained  were  not  the  same  as  those  which  were  prepared  from 
the  fusion.  It  is  reasonable  of  course  to  expect  that  the  sub- 
stance after  much  washing  did  not  have  the  same  composition 
as  it  had  before. 

Determination  of  Specific  Gravities— As  was  previously  stated 
it  was  necessary  to  know  the  specific  gravity  of  these  different 
substances  in  order  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  amount  of  im- 
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.  purity.  These  determinations  were  carried  out  in  benzene 
(sp.  gr.  1.SS47  at  17  5°  C).  Determinations  were  made  with 
crystals  of  cohaltous  oxide  and  zinc  oxide  formed  at  1100° 
and  1300°  to  1400°,  respectively. 

In  some  cases  the  specific  gravity  of  Rinmann's  green  was  be- 
tween those  of  the  constituents.  In  other  cases  it  was  lower 
than  that  of  the  constituents.  The  deviation,  however,  was 
small.  Aside  from  these,  differences  between  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  flux  and  that  of  the  components  below  it  were  so  small 
that  the  calculated  impurity  could  be  used  with  safety.  In 
most  fusions  the  impurity  was  so  small  that  it  was  negligible 
in  the  analysis  error.  Summarizing  these  facts,  Hedvall  con- 
cluded that  the  different  fusions  gave  Rinmann's  green  of  vary- 
ing composition.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  these  substances 
can  be  no  chemical  compounds  but  rather  a  solid  solution  be- 
tween the  two  components,  cobaltous  oxide  and  zinc  oxide. 
These  two  substances  form  with  each  other  a  series  of  mixed 
di-isomorphous  crystals;  while  zinc  oxide  crystallizes  hexago- 
nally,  cobaltous  oxide  in  general,  at  least,  cry  stallizes  regularly. 
Only  in  a  few  cases  where  the  larger  crystals  of  Rinmann's 
green  were  obtained  was  it  possible  to  determine  crystal  structure 
and  in  those  cases  it  was  hexagonal.  Whether  or  not  it  gave 
a  regular  form  (with  large  mixtures  of  cobaltous  oxide)  was  not 
proved;  at  least,  not  in  the  fusion  of  1  CoO  and  1  ZnO.  At  uny 
rate,  according  to  Wel>er,  a  regular  crystalline  form  of  zinc 
oxide  is  known- 
It  can  t>c  concluded  from  the  investigation  that  the  formation  of 
Rinmann's  green  takes  place  at  red  heat,  but  much  more  quickly 
at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the 
mass  liquefy,  for  the  masses  which  do  not  contain  flux  give  a 
Rinmann's  green  of  the  same  appearance;  but  in  this  case  the 
conversion  between  the  cobaltous  oxide  and  the  zinc  oxide  is 
not  complete.  Wc  have  here,  then,  in  all  probability  an  example 
of  diffusion  in  solid  substances. 

CoO.VjO, — COHAI.TOVANADATK  Normal  vanadate  yields  a 
reddish  yellow  precipitate  with  cobalt  salts  Acid  cobalt  vana- 
date is  water-soluble  and  when  treated  with  acid  in  aqueous 
solution  a  reddish  yellow  precipitate  forms.  (Her/elius,'*} 

When  cobalt  nitrate  is  treated  with  ammonium  mttavanadate 
in  a  completely  neutral  solution  it  yields  an  orange-yellow  pre- 
cipitate. When  heated  it  has  the  composition  CoO.V/V 
Cobaltovanadate  can  also  lie  formed  by  the  conversion  of  potas- 
sium vanadate  with  cobalt  salts. 

CoO.V»0;.HiO*>,: — This  substance  may  be  prepaid!  by 
displacing  ammonium  vanadate  with  an  excess  of  cobalt  nitrate 
in  acid  solution  with  nitric  acid,  and  warming.  Garnet  red, 
rhombic  prisms  form  which  arc  soluble  in  water."  When 
heated,  the  color  becomes  darker  with  loss  of  water.  According 
to  Radau'"  it  is  not  probable  that  normal  vanadate  forms  under 
the  conditions  just  mentioned. 

Co0.2V70.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  cubalt  s^ilt  gives 
with  NH.VO,  a  greenish  precipitate,  which  on  exposure  to  air 
takes  up  oxygen.  At  100°  it  becomes  reddish  brown  and  upon 
heating  a  black  product  is  formed  of  the  above  composition^)  M 

KsO,2Co0.5VlO»  (1C  or  16.5  HtO; — potassium  coualto- 
vanadate — This  substance  forms  when  a  20  per  cent  solution 
of  KVO,  is  mixed  at  room  temperature  with  100  cc.  of  cobalt 
sulfate  solution  containing  18  g.  of  the  salt.  A  reddish  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  forms  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  completely  soluble  in  acids.  It  can  also  be  prepared  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  20  g.  KVO»  in  200  cc.  water  with  a  solution 
of  20  g.  cobalt  sulfate  in  200  cc.  water;  after  warming  on  the 
water  bath,  70  cc.  of  25  per  cent  acetic  acid  are  added,  whereby 
the  yellowish  red  precipitate  which  first  forms  rcdissolves. 
The  dark  red  solution  yields  glistening,  brownish  red  crystals. 

Another  method  of  preparation  consists  of  mixing  a  solution 
of  16  g.  of  3KiO.ViOi.l0HtO  in  400  cc.  water  with  a  solution  of 
11  g.  of  cobalt  sulfate  in  150  cc.  boiling  water,  stirring  and 
digesting  for  some  time.    The  dark  red  solution  yields  garnet- 


red  crystals,  which  lose  one  fourth  of  their  water  at  120*  and 
the  remainder  at  220°.  This  product  is  also  formed  when  12  g 
of  potassium  divanadnte  are  dissolved  in  250  cc.  boiling  water 
and  mixed  with  8.5  g.  cobalt  sulfate  in  100  cc.  of  water.  Dark 
red  crystals,  having  properties  similar  to  those  just  mentioned, 
form.  4.8  parts  or  the  substance  dissolve  in  100  parts  of  water 
at  17  5°.  »■» 

K,0.3Co0.7V,Oj  21H.O — Prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
20  g.  of  KVOj  in  400  cc.  of  water  with  18  g.  of  cobalt  sulfate  hi 
250  cc.  of  water.  At  first  no  precipitate  forms,  but  the  solution 
becomes  turbid  on  standing.  Upon  evaporation,  brown  crystal- 
line crusts  form,  along  with  little  yellowish  brown  crystalline 
needles  which  can  he  separated  from  each  other  mechanically 
The  latter  crystals  are  the  ones  sought  for." 

6CoO.Pt04 — Prepared  by  heating  Braun's  so-called  lutcocobaiti 
metaphosphatc.  which  becomes  rose-red  upon  the  addition  of 
concentrated  sulfuric  acid  and  red  when  treated  with  sodium 
hydroxide;  after  removing  the  sodium  hydroxide,  the  residue 
for  the  most  part  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  undis- 
solved part  is  a  beautiful  red  and  is  the  product  sought  for  .*» 

3CoO  2PjOs— cobai.topyromrtaphosphatk  -  Remains  as  a 
violet  powder  when  |Co(NII,lJ].(PO,II)J.4IIjO  is  heated.  Con- 
tains 13  5S  per  cent  CoO." 

7CoO  As-Oj  conALTOARSEVlTE — When  NajO.As-Oi  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  colialt  nitrate  the  following  reaction  takes 
place  :Co(NO,),  +  2  Na,0  As,Oi>  +  HtO  -  CorAsjOa  +  12Na- 
NO,  +  2HNO,  +  A<*0,. 

When  freshly  precipitated,  a  slimy,  x'cry  voluminous  amethyst- 
colored  mass  forms,  which  upon  drying  in  the  air  contains  20 
per  cent  of  water,  losing  it  at  150".  It  is  soluble  in  sodium 
hydroxide  and  ammonia,  and  very  soluble  in  dilute,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  concentrated,  sulfuric  acid.  When  suspended  in 
water  and  shaken,  or  better,  warmed  with  barium  peroxide  it 
becomes  leather  yellow,  then  brown,  and  finally  black  (formation 
of  Co;<Vi.  This  substance  is  also  very  soluble  in  potassium 
cyanide,  from  which  it  can  again  be  precipitated  by  acids; 
barium  peroxide  does  not  decompose  it  in  the  presence  of  potas- 
sium evanide 

SCoO.AsjO.  IHjO;  OR  C0,fAsO,)».4H,O-COBALTOKTllOAItSKl»- 
ITE  This  substance  forms  when  a  50  per  cent  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  cobalt  chloride  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
arsenitc  made  neutral  with  acetic  acid.  A  bright  red  precipitate 
forms  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  hut  readily  soluble 
in  acids     It  turns  blark  upon  heating." 

2CoO.As.0--  or  Co,As.Or  coRALTOfYROAPSCKiTB— According 
to  Proust, :  this  substance  seldom  forms  in  the  interior  of  cry 
thrite.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  dissolved  cobalt  salt  with 
potassium  arsenitc  Containing  cobalt  arsenitc.  A  rose -red 
precipitate  forms  which  l>econies  dark  and  horny  on  drying 
That  which  is  precipitated  by  2K,O.As,0,  h  also  2CoO.As,0,  »• 

Prom  cobalt  nitrate  and  Na-AsjO,  a  violet-blue  precipitate 
forms,  which  loses  arscnious  oxide  upon  heating  and  leaves  a 
dark  blue  residue  r*  It  forms  when  cobalt  chloride  solution  is 
treated  with  potassium  pvroarsenite,  K«As=0>.6HtO,  as  de 
scribed  by  Girard.1*'"  If  heated  in  glass  vessels  arscnious 
oxide  is  evolved  and  colors  the  glass  blue;  when  treated  with  a  hot 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  it  decomposes  into  cobaltous 
hydroxide  and  a  blue  solution,  from  which  water  precipitates 
the  cobaltous  hydroxide.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  evolu- 
tion of  nitrosylsulfuric  acid,  sotuhle  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
in  ammonia,  with  a  dark  red  color.  It  is  soluble  in  potassium 
hydroxide  and  sodium  hydroxide,  only  when  in  the  nascent 
state. 

It  can  also  be  prepared  by  adding  potassium  stannite  with 
large  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  a  cobalt  solution.*" 

3Co0.2As,0,  4H,0— This  substance  forms  with  evolution  of 
much  ammonia  when  potassium  arsenitc  is  rapidly  added  to  a 
solution  of  cobalt  chloride  which  has  been  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  ammonium  chloride."  It  can  also  be  prepared  by  treating  a 
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cobalt  salt  solution  with  K»0.2As,0,.»  The  fresh  precipitate, 
pale  rose-red,  gradually  becomes  heavier  and  darker,  first  loses 
water  upon  heating  with  darkening  of  color,  and  then  arsenious 
oxide,  leaving  a  beautiful  blue  flux;  upon  cooling  a  solid  crystal- 
line residue  remains.  Potassium  hydroxide  decomposes  the 
precipitate  when  heated,  with  separation  of  blue  cohaltous 
hydroxide;  hydrochloric  acid  decom|>oses  it  and  converts  it 
into  an  arsenate.  At  100°  it  loses  10  3  per  cent  HjO  (1H,0  = 
10.39  per  centJ."  When  treated  with  ammonia  a  brownish  red 
solution  results,  and  when  treated  with  potassium  cyanide  a 
yellowish  red  solution  is  produced."  Stavcnhagcn"  could  not 
obtain  Co>As.O,  411,0  by  rapid  addition  of  K.As.0,  21IjO  to  a 
solution  of  cobalt  chloride. 

basic  4CoO.As,0»  (water  -FREE) — cob  alto  arsenate  Forms 
when  a  solution  of  cobaltourscnate,  add  with  nitric  acid,  is 
treated  with  sodium  carltonatc.  When  fused  in  a  porcelain 
oven  cohaltoarsenate  crystallines  completely  into  lieautiful 
iwisms.  They  are  deep  dark  blue;  rose-red  when  powdered, 
and  readily  soluble  in  acids." 

The  commercial  cohaltoarsenatc  is  formed  as  dmux  mttuUique 
by  precipitation  of  a  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate  with  potassium 
carlxmate,  from  which  FeAsO,  has  previously  been  removed  by 
precipitation.  It  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  repeated  fusion 
<>f  glossy  eol>alt  with  iron-free  potassium  arsenocobatt,  which 
is  then  roasted  until  it  is  all  changed  into  a  red  powder 

OAs-O      °        (With  I  mole  1 1:<  0  Prepared  by  heating  an 
\  ()  -Cl>OH 

excess  of  cobalt  nitrate  solution  with  sodium  arsenate  in  a  scaled 
tube  at  1K08.  Orthorhombic,  blue  and  reddish  violet  crystals 
form."" 

Coi(As04)i.SHjO,  normal — Occurs  in  native  state  as  ery- 
thrite.  The  erythrite  forms  small  tuft-like  groups  of  long 
monoclinic  needles,  semitransparcnt,  crimson  or  peach  blood- 
red,  and  very  uniform.  Upon  drying  it  is  a  deep  lavcndar- 
bluc  in  color." 

It  forms  as  a  peach  blood-red  sul»stanee  which  dries  to  a  dark 
horny  mass  when  a  cobalt  salt  is  precipitated  with  sodium 
arsenate." 

Co»(AsO«)|.8H|0,  acid — When  evaporated  in  vacuum  over 
sulfuric  acid,  solutions  of  cobaltous  hydroxide  or  the  normal 
cobalt  oar  senate  in  excess  arsenic  acid  yield  peach  blood -red, 
star-shaped  needles,  uniting  in  clusters  similar  to  erythrite, 
but  soluble  in  water." 

5CoO.2AsjOi.3HrC) — When  cobaltous  carbonate  is  digested 
with  an  excess  of  arsenic  acid  solution  and  the  liquid  heated  in 
a  scaled  tube  at  235°,  pale  rose  needles  form,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  losing  their  water  at  high  temperatures  " 

2CoO.As,01,  WATER-FREE— Prepared  from  potassium  mctar- 
senate  and  a  little  cobaltous  oxide  from  which  violet  knobbed 
crystals  form. 44  When  more  cobaltous  oxide  is  used,  potassium 
cobaltorthoarscnate  yields  2CoO.K,O.As,0,;  upon  the  addition 
of  cobalt  chloride,  somewhat  opaque,  blue  crystals  form.  With 
sodium  instead  of  iKJtassium,  violet,  Icaf-shajK-d  crystals  of 
4CoO  2Na,0  3AM  ),,  form.  Upon  the  addition  of  sodium 
chloride  to  the  orthoarseiiate,  *<A  )  L'N.i/J  .W '..  blue  trans- 
parent prisms  form,  isoniorplious  with  the  manganese  am! 
cadmium  salt- 

Culi.M.T  .vsTlMoMTi:  A  pale  violet,  noncrystalline  portlier 
i-  o'>-  lined  which  turns  .lark  green  on  hcatin;.  w.th  loss  oi 
water,  c.r.  strong  healing  it  glistens  and  post a  white  ioW 
and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water." 

CoO.CrjOj — toil Al.TOCHROMITtt— This  substance  is  ptepircd 
from  a  hot  solution  of  cobalt  chloride  and  chrome  alum  (equiva- 
lent quantities)  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  bluish  gray 

precipitate    is    heated,    lieautiful    dark    green    crystals  form 

which  lock  metallic  luster  and  magnetism  •' 


CoO  2MoO,  .211,0— acid  CODALTOMOLYDDATB— Forms  at  100° 
from  2Co0.4MoO,.  When  heated  with  a  blast  lamp  it  loses 
water  and  MoO,  and  changes  to  the  normal  violet  salt.41 

2Co0.4MoO,.!3H,0 — Forms  in  considerable  quantities  as 
microscopic  brown  needles,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  after 
separation  of  CoMoi.lijO  from  equivalent  solutions  of  Na,0.- 
2MoO,  and  CoCb .611,0 

CoO  .3  M  oOi .  1  OHjO — Forms  when  cobaltous  carbonate  is 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  MoO,  and  the  solution  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously.  Cauliflower-tike  knobs  of  a  rose-red 
color  form,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in  hot  water.44 

3Co0.7WOj  2.*iHiO— so-called  paratuncstate — Formed  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  sodium  paratungstate  solution  to  a 
cobalt  sulfate  solution  (not  the  reverse,  which  results  in  the 
formation  of  double  salts).  From  a  fine-grained  precipitate  it 
changes  to  an  oily  viscous  dough-like,  rose-red  mass  of  silky 
luster.  The  latter  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  firm  powdery  mass 
of  the  same  composition  as  the  fine  grained  product,  and  is 
bright  rose  in  color,  microcrystalline,  infusible  at  red  heat, 
and  takes  on  a  bluish  color  on  cooling.4' 

Conclusion 

On  examination  of  the  descriptions  of  the  compounds  of 
cobalt,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  for  the  most  part,  they  fall 
into  two  classes  with  respect  to  color:  red  and  blue.  The  red 
salts  are  generally  hydrated,  and  the  red  hydroxide  is  the  one 
stable  in  presence  of  alkali.  The  blue  salts  are  generally  anhy- 
drous, and  the  blue  hydroxide  is  stable  in  the  absence  of  alkali, 
or  in  the  presence  of  cobalt  salt  or  cobalt  ion. 

The  writer  is  doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  designating  many 
of  the  combinations  us  "compounds."  In  many  cases,  where 
these  are  amorphous  they  are  probably  adsorption  coagula. 
and  where  they  are  crystalline  they  are  probably  mixed  crystals 
whose  composition  is  simple,  fortuitously,  or  because  equivalent 
ratios  of  constituents  were  used  in  their  preparation.  The 
very  complete  research  on  Rinmann's  green  illustrates  the  case  of 
mixed  crystals. 

Without  any  intention  of  exaggerating  the  analogy,  a  certain 
similarity  may  be  noted  between  tautomeric  forms  of  organic 
indicators  and  the  two  forms  of  cobalt  hydroxide.  For  example, 
there  is  the  colorless  phcnolphthalcin.  its  colorless  esters  and 
poly  sodium  salts,  and  the  colored  phcnolphthalcin  esters,  mono- 
sodium  salt,  and  insoluble  silver  salt.  This  indicates  the  in- 
adequacy of  any  assumptions  as  to  ionization  or  hydration  as  an 
explanation  of  the  color  or  lack  of  color  of  these  compounds,  and 
throws  the  explanation  back  to  the  structure  theory.  Since 
all  phcnolphthalcin  compounds  are  colorless  or  red  in  the  absence 
of  other  chromophores,  so  all  cobalt  oxide  compounds,  solid 
solutions,  or  mere  agglomerates  are  either  blue  or  red,  provided 
no  other  chromophores  are  present. 

Application  of  the  methods  of  the  recent  work  tlone  on  X- 
rays  and  crystal  structure  will  furnish  conclusive  evidence  as 
to  the  correctness  of  this  theory.  Until  such  data  are  available 
the  classification  just  given  must  suffice. 
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SOCIAL  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


A  Method  for  Social  Research 

By  H.  W.  Jordan 

I.  N  V 


In  ancient 


thunder  and  lightning  were  believed  to  be  the 


work  of  Jove  or  Thor.  Plagues  were  thought  to  be  the  hand  of 
God  laid  upon  mankind  in  punishment.  Bountiful  crops  or 
famine  years  were  similarly  regarded  as  expressions  of  Divine 
good  will  or  wrath.  Whatever  was  not  understood  was  beJieved 
to  be  superhuman  and  impossible  of  control  by  man.  Individuals 
and  nations  submitted  to  these  manifestations  of  natural  force, 
without  question,  until  men  of  theoretical  science  disclosed 
the  laws  of  electricity,  contagious  disease,  and  plant  growth ;  and 
chemists  or  engineers  followed  who  applied  the  theoretical  science 
to  the  day's  work. 

The  result,  nearly  all  attained  within  the  past  6fty  years,  was 
evolution  of  the  huge  engineering  industries  which  to-day  are  so 
commonplace  that  even  the  two  seemingly  superhuman  ones, 
wireless  telegraphy  and  aviation,  are  in  daily  commercial  use. 
Each  has  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science,  which  varies  in  its 
is  unable  to  hold  the  helm  true  to  an  un- 


that  drives  the  world's  in- 


THTJS  THE  I 

have  been 

dustry. 

During  this  half  century  of  tremendous  material  transforma- 
tion, by  science  applied  through  research,  the  forces  that  direct 
government,  banking,  commerce,  secondary  education  and  most 
other  mental  or  spiritual  activities,  outside  applied  science,  con- 
tinued to  guide  these  functions  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
belief  that  individual  or  national  action  is  subject  to  few,  if  any. 
fixed  laws  discoverable  by  man.  The  leaders  of  government  and 
commerce  saw  no  analogy  between  the  modern  industrial  world 
and  the  perfect  social  organizations  of  the  ants  or  the  bees,  in 
which  complete  specialization  of  the  individual  is  made  com- 
pletely effective  by  cooperation.  They  failed  to  discern  that 
the  new,  intricate  problems  of  human  relations  that  arise  from 
complex,  industrial,  city  life  can  also  be  solved  by  science  and 
research  as  chemical  problems  are.  As  they  did  not  grasp  this 
fact,  these  leaders  continued  to  apply,  with  few  changes,  the 
of  government  and  social  control  that  had  prevailed 
the  days  of  Rome  and  of  England  before  Watt  and  Ark- 
wright. 

They  regarded  government,  commerce,  and  social  industrial 
relations  as  things  outside  the  scope  of  improvement  by  experi- 
ment and  scientific  research.  They  believed  each  human  mind 
to  be  a  free  and  independent  unit,  subject  to  no  general  or  mass 


wmilN  the  last  two  decades  scientists  have  appeared  who 
have  proved  the  close  similarity  of  material  and  mental  forces 
They  have  shown  that  one  primary  mechanical  law  and  several 
laws  of  biology  govern  the  action  of  the  entire  modern  industrial 
world.  One  of  these  practical  scientists,  Roger  W.  Babson, 
a  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  engineer,  has  applied 
the  mechanical  law  of  equal  action  and  reaction  so  successfully 
as  a  guide  in  commerce  and  industry  that  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  individuals,  banks  and  business  organizations  pay 
total  fees  approaching  two  million  dollars  annually  for  Mr. 
Babson's  mathematical  interpretation  of  equal  action  and  re- 
action applied  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  world's  industry  and 
trade 

The  Babson  Statistical  Organization  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  international  forces  for  attainment  of  peaceful,  scientific 
commerce,  of  practical  secondary  education  and  of  world  realiza- 
tion of  the  Golden  Rule— which  is  the  law  of  equal  action  in 
human  relations. 

How  has  Mr.  Babson  accomplished  this?  Simply  by  sticking 
to  the  supreme  conviction  that  the  law  of  equal  action  applies 
as  completely  to  all  human  action  as  it  does  to  the  steam  engine 
or  dynamo.  And  by  putting  this  conviction  to  the  scientific 
research  test  of  trying  it  upon  a  score  of  people,  then  upon  a  few 
hundred  and  now  upon  thousands,  with  the  result  that  this  law 
has  become  accepted  by  the  hardest-boiled  financiers  and  busi- 
ness executives,  who  pay  liberally  for  this  service  of  applied 
science  and  direct  their  mining,  manufacturing,  buying,  and 
selling  in  accordance  with  the  flow  of  the  world's  mental  tide, 
accurately  predicted  and  set  down  in  Babson's  nautia 

POUR  OTHER  LAWS  THAT  OOVRRN  HUMAN  APPATRS  have 

brought  to  our  attention,  in  addition  to  the  law  of  equal  action  and 
reaction.  We  have  often  referred  to  them.  They  are  of  such 
extreme  importance  that  we  repeat  them.    They  are: 

1 —  That  extreme  specialization  of  the  individual  or  nation 
(as  in  modern  industry)  which  produce  sincreased  efficiency, 
leads  to  lack  of  adaptability;  and  that  when  specialization  in 
any  one  direction  goes  so  far  as  to  unfit  the  organism  for  any 
condition  of  life  except  a  single  one,  the  chances  of  survival 
are  greatly  reduced  and  sooner  or  later  the  highly  specialized 
organism  becomes  extinct  or  returns  to  a  more  generalized  type. 

2—  That  social  or  industrial  specialization  is  destructive  in 
accordance  with  this  law  of  biology  and  evolution,  unless,  as  in 
the  social  organization  of  the  ants  end  bees,  the  specialization 
be  correctly  counterbalanced  by  complete  social,  industrial 
cooperation. 
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3 —  That  when  an  extreme  and  sudden  advance  has  been  made 
in  evolution,  like  the  unprecedented  development  of  engineering 
industry  the  past  half  century,  its  subsidence  into  the  accepted 
daily  order  of  living  is  followed  by  some  other,  resulting  advance 
through  evolution. 

These  laws  are  presented  in  detail  by  Edwin  Grant  Conklin  in 
bis  invaluable  book,  "The  Direction  of  Human  Evolution." 

4 —  Recently  we  have  been  given  the  law  of  human  action  by 
Korzybski,  that  man  is  a  time  binding  creature,  in  contrast  with 
the  animals  that  are  space  binding,  and  vegetables  that  are 
material  or  element  binding  forms  of  life.  And  that  social, 
governmental,  and  intellectual  progress  is  dependent  upon  our 
observance  of  this  time  binding  principle,  in  balance  with  the 
laws  of  equal  action  and  of  evolution  above  cited. 

THESE  LAWS  PROVIDE  A  SOLID  FOUNDATION  FOR  SOCIAL  IN- 
DUSTRIAL research.  They  arc  as  fundamental  to  human 
progress  as  the  laws  of  gravity,  atomic  weight,  valence  of  the 
elements,  and  the  benzene  ring.    How  can  we  apply  them? 

Horace  Greeley  said,  when  resumption  of  specie  payment 
occupied  the  front  page  after  the  Civil  War,  as  disarmament 
docs  to-day,  "The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume."  The  way  to 
apply  these  laws  is  to  apply  them.  Roger  W.  Babson  has  shown 
the  way.  He  has  organized  a  corps  of  people  who  study  the  whole 
subject  of  human  industrial  relations  through  statistics  and 
translate  the  results  of  their  research  into  language  that  every 
business  executive  understands— money.  By  similar  sta- 
tistical analyses  and  by  jurveys,  experimentation  and  science 
applied  to  human  relations  through  research,  we  chemists  and 
engineers  can  accomplish  similar  results  throughout  the  entire 
social  industrial  field. 

The  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  have  located 
the  road  by  their  Research  upon  Elimination  of  Waste  in  In- 
dustry. The  September  issue  of  MechanUal  Engineering,  the 
journal  of  the  American  Socirty  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in 
a  summary  of  this  work  says,  "The  report  discloses  losses  and 
waste  due  to  the  restraint  and  dissipation  of  the  creative  power 
of  those  who  work  in  industry-  It  lays  the  foundation  for 
knowledge  of  the  destructive  influences  which  have  too  much 
controlled  the  past.  From  this  knowledge  will  grow  the  con- 
viction that  mental  and  moral  forces  must  be  added  in  a  much 
larger  degree  to  the  physical  resources  now  employed,  if  industry 
is  to  serve  all  who  are  dependent  upon  its  continuous  and  effec- 
tive operation." 

This  preliminary  survey  by  the  Engineers  disclosed  that, 
"Over  50  per  cent  of  the  responsibility  of  these  wastes  can  be 
placed  at  the  door  of  management  and  less  than  25  per  cent  at 
the  door  of  labor,  while  the  amount  chargeable  to  outside  con- 
tacts is  least  of  all." 

IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THE  GREATEST  PROBLEMS  OP  INDUSTRY 
TO-DAY  ARE  THOSE  OP  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

Copies  of  the  report  can  be  obtained  from  The  Federated 
Engineering  Societies,  29  West  39th  St..  New  York  City.  Every 
American  chemist  should  study  it. 

The  American  Chemical  Society,  in  cooperation  with  The 
Federated  Engineers,  should  undertake  systematic,  persistent 
research  in  this  field.  Among  subjects  that  require  deep,  serious 
study  are,  secondary  education;  production,  distribution  and 
manufacture  of  food  and  clothing;  city  housing;  local  city  trans- 
portation; ownership,  taxation  and  use  of  agricultural  land  in 
its  relation  to  production  of  food  and  the  raw  materials  of  cloth- 
ing and  of  housing;  charity  that  coddles  the  effects,  instead  of 
eliminating  the  causes  of  subnormal  humanity;  and  the  influence 
of  modern  industry  upon  marriage  and  the  vital  and  racial  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  industrial  city  life. 

CHIEFLY  WB  NEBD  TO  MAKE  DEEP  RESEARCH  TO  EVOLVE  A 
MODERN  SYSTEM  OP  CITY,  STATE,  AND  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

"As  things  go  now,"  says  Alleyne  Ireland  in  his  book,  "Democracy 
and  the  Human  Equation,"  "we  afford  the  peculiar  spectacle  of 
a  people  who  apply  twentieth  century  methods  to  twentieth 
century  problems  in  engineering,  chemistry,  medicine,  surgery 
and  industry,  and  who  in  government  approach  the  problems  of 


the  twentieth  century  with  the  theories  and  implements  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  What  is  now  needed  is  that  the  special 
knowledge  of  the  biologist,  the  psychologist,  the  sociologist  and 
of  the  political  scientist  should  be  coordinated  in  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  form  and  function  of  government.  The  value 
of  such  an  inquiry  would  be  inestimable." 

"Democracy  and  the  Human  Equation"  is  itself  a  study  in 
government  well  worth  careful  reading.  It  should  be  studied 
in  conjunction  with  Norman  Angell's  "The  Fruits  of  Victory." 

Such  research  constitutes  the  most  vital  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion upon  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry. 

Each  of  the  subjects  mentioned  rides  as  a  heavy  load  upon 
industry  and  is  reflected  in  needless  taxation,  and  in  swiftly 
declining  efficiency  of  the  workers  of  all  classes.  To  a  large 
degree  the  conditions  to  be  studied  are  avoidable  causes  of  the 
social  unrest  that  hampers  industry.  Collectively  they  steadily 
increase  the  cost  of  industrial  production  and  reduce  the  mental 
and  physical  standards  of  living.  That  reduction  reacts  upon 
industry  in  restricted  demand  for  superior  goods,  and  in  degen- 
erated appreciation  of  art,  literature,  the  drama,  and  all  those 
higher  objects  of  life  that  characterize  advancing  civilization  and 
growing  commerce.  These  high  intellectual  standards  of  life, 
placed  within  reach  of  the  many,  have  made  the  United  States 
the  best  market  of  the  world. 

TUB  MANAGEMENT  OF  INDUSTRY  WILL  COMMIT  FINANCIAL 
SUICIDE  IP  IT  IGNORES  OR  DESTROYS  AMERICAN  INTELLECTUAL 
STANDARDS. 

As  the  chief  purpose  of  Social  Industrial  Research  is  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  profitable  industry,  its  cost  should  be  borne 
mainly  by  industry  through  voluntary  contributions  by  contract 
in  sufficient  amount  and  for  long  enough  time  to  assure  con- 
clusive results  from  the  studies  or  experiments. 

The  research  should  be  directed  by  the  American  societies  of 
engineers  and  chemists.  They,  who  are  creators  of  modern 
industry,  are  best  equipped  to  perform  this  lifesaving  service. 

The  personnel  for  the  detail  of  the  study  should  be  secured 
mainly  from  the  greater  universities  and  technical  schools.  The 
seniors  and  postgraduate  students  of  the  university  departments 
of  economics  and  social  relations  would  be  admirably  suited  for 
such  social  industrial  research.  The  resulting  cooperation  of 
industry,  engineers,  and  universities  in  these  studies  upon  science 
applied  to  our  greatest  national  social  industrial  problems  would 
produce  a  new  order  of  social  education,  as  beneficial  and  creative 
as  the  order  of  technical  education  that  has  given  us  our  entire 
staff  of  American  chemists  and  engineers  since  1870,  who  in 
turn  gave  us  modern  industry. 

Ultimately  and  soon,  various  branches  of  Social  Industrial 
Engineering  would  grow  from  this  new  applied  science,  and  this 
century  would  be  characterized  by  huge,  splendid  attainments 
in  social,  mental  engineering,  as  the  nineteenth  century  was  by 
material  engineering.  Social  Industrial  Research,  by  coopera- 
tion of  the  engineering  industries,  the  American  chemists  and  the 
universities,  is  the  most  appealing  call  of  applied  science  to-day. 
It  will  prove  highly  profitable  to  industry. 

ACTION  AND  REACTION  ARE  equal.  We  get  out  of  life  what  we 
put  into  it.  If  we  chemists  and  engineers  put  in  much,  our 
reward  will  be  proportionately  great;  for,  "Engineering  is  the 
science  of  directing  the  greatest  forces  of  nature  to  the  utmost 

h»n»n>  nt  man  " 


Spare  Time— A  Defense 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry: 

In  the  May  issue  of  This  Journal  there  was  published  a 
very  well-written  attack  upon  the  Editor's  experiment  of  intro- 
ducing into  its  pages  a  discussion  of  social  industrial  relations. 
Mr.  F.  O.  Sprague  can  find  in  the  article  "no  reference  to  chem- 
istry, or  any  other  science,  unless  it  be  philosophy"  and  on  this 
sec  i  us  to  b&sc  his  objections. 
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Now  it  is  true  that  there  Is  probably  not  one  statement  in 
the  "Criticism"  which  would  be  successfully  contradicted  and 
yet  the  article  as  a  whole  shows  clearly  the  necessity  for  Dr. 
Jordan's  preaching.  There  are  many  men  who  take  such  joy 
in  the  work  they  are  doing  that  they  can  find  but  very  little  pa- 
tience to  listen  to  anyone  who  docs  not  speak  on  their  subject. 
This  implies  an  enviable  sense  of  security  in  one's  own  chosen 
profession;  it  indicates  conviction  that  one  is  on  the  right 
path  of  progress. 

Is  such  an  attitude  justified?  Has  Mr.  Sprague  any  guaran- 
tee that  the  highest  efficiency  is  the  highest  good;  does  he  know 
where  we  arc  going  in  this  progress?  I  would  not  want  to  go 
ahead  full-tilt  in  an  unknown,  dark  room;  I  will  not  fix  my 
whole  attention  on  chemistry  or  shoe-cobbling  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  art  of  living  and  the  right  to  make  more  or  less  intelligent 
guesses  at  what  this  world  really  is.  If  I  specialize  I  am  more 
likely  to  further  that  one  branch  that  I  am  paying  attention  to, 
than  if  I  disperse  tny  energies.  But  my  accretions  of  knowledge 
would  be  rectilinear;  they  would  have  no  width  and  I  would  be 
incapable  of  judging  of  their  worth  to  human  society.  I  would 
be  a  machine,  working  in  its  own  special  way,  that  would  have 
to  be  started  from  outside,  stopped  from  the  outside,  and  whose 
product  would  be  of  value  only  when  joined  to  that  of  other  sim- 
ilar machines.  I  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers  of  men 
the  politicians,  who  would  use  my  labor  as  they  saw  fit.  Chem- 
istry, instead  of  being  a  peer  among  peers  would  be  a  hand- 
maid, a  servant  of  others.  Doctors  and  lawyers  have  ruled  us 
for  long,  not  because  of  the  advancements  in  their  sciences, 
but  because  for  one  reason  and  another  doctors  and 
lawyers  were  widely  educated  men,  not  narrowly  educated. 
They  often  knew  more  than  medicine  or  law,  they  un- 
derstood human  relations,  they  used  their  spare  time.  And 


it  is  by  carpentering  on  the  side,  or  by  pruning  rose 
bushes,  or  by  long  tramps  through  the  woods,  by  hunting 
game,  that  you  develop  otherwise  dormant  senses  and  those 
senses,  once  aroused,  gather  for  you  information  that  would 
otherwise  have  passed  you  by,  and  give  to  you  pleasures  that 
make  you  human. 

Let  Mr.  Spraguc's  philosophy  of  life  rule;  will  any  highet 
ideal  then  !>c  conceivable  than  that  of  the  beehive?  Kvery  bee 
knows  its  duty  and  attends  to  that  alone.  No  bee  individually 
is  of  any  importance,  in  fact  one  might  say  that  there  is  no  mean 
ing  attached  to  the  word  "bee"  and  that  only  "bees"  can  be  un- 
derstood. Is  it  exhilarating  to  think  that  the  time  may  come 
when  this  world  will  be  a  huge  beehive,  in  which  each  one  of 
us  is  held  to  one  specific  task,  be  it  cobbling  or  chemistry,  bv 
an  inexorable  power,  which  will  mete  out  to  us  rationed  supplier, 
in  quantity  and  quality  just  sufficient  to  keep  us  in  our  prede 
termined  space?    Does  not  all  evidence  tend  to  show  that  somr 

such  goal  will  most  probably  be  ours,  unless  unless  we  study 

Social  Industrial  Relations  besides  our  own  chosen  profession 
and  bring  a  well-directed,  conscious  effort  to  bear  upon  future 
developments? 

We  differ.  I  believe  it  is  agreed,  from  animals,  only  in  that 
we  have  power  over  our  future.  Fathoming  the  mystent-- 
inherent  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  helps  us  to  the  tools  we  use. 
but  we  must  at  the  same  time  also  learn  how  to  use  those  toois 
and  to  what  purpose. 

Therefore  I  wish  to  record  here  my  most  emphatic  vote  for 
a  continuance  of  such  articles  as  Dr.  Jordan's  "Spare  Time  " 

Cia.  SwirT  db  I.a  Plata 
Guam  !>..«•*  I.a  Plata.  A«r.«Nnvi| 
July  1.1.  1921 
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Adoption  by  the  Colleges  of  Standard  Metric 

Units 

By  Eugene  C.  Bingham 

Chaikmah,  Metric  Systvn  Committkb 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council  at  its  Roches- 
ter Meeting,  we  have  written  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States  asking  that  the  purchase  of  chemicals  and 
supplies  be  made  hereafter  in  units  of  the  metric  system.  One- 
hundred  and  ninety- lour  colleges  and  universities,  given  in  Table 
I,  have  signified  by  letter  their  intention  of  coojierating  in  this 
movement.  Doubtless  many  others  will  join  in  but  have  failed 
to  notifv  the  Committee  in  time  for  this  rc]K)rt.  Only  one  in- 
stitution, the  Cincinnati  College  of  rharmacy.  is  definitely 
opposed  to  the  movement  so  f;ir  us  we  h;ive  been  able  to  learn 
and  their  reasons  do  not  affect  the  general  ittiatioii.  It  rectus 
clear  then  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
colleges  "ill  in  a  short  time  be  purchasing  in  metric  units. 

We  h  ive  the  written  statement  o:  t  wt  nty-scven  different 
manufacturers  and  dealers  (Table  II)  who  are  prepared  to  supply 
chemicals  on  metric  specification.  Several  others,  not  on  this 
list,  ate  prepared  to  quote  on  metric  specifications  for  apparatus 
only.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  American  chemists  de-ire 
chemicals  and  apparatus  in  metric  units  exclusively,  it  is  only 
accessary  to  say  so  for  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  meet  the 
demand,  This  is  proved  by  the  foci  lhal  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  Special  Chemicals  Co.,  National  Stain  &  Reagent  Co  .  t".  S. 
Industrial  Chemical  Co  ,  (11  d  the  Digestive  Ferments  Co.  al- 
ready sell  their  products  regularly  on  a  metric  basis.  The 
s>  n'ln  tii  i.  Laboratories  of  Chicago  "are  making  preparations 
to  ehaitRt  lo  the  metric  system  as  soon  as  containers,  labels, 
etc.,  can  be  secured."    Powers-Weightman-RosenKartcn  Com- 


pany has  just  now  brought  out  a  line  of  analyzed  chemicals 
put  up  in  standard  metric  packages  exclusively.  Tbcir  cata 
log  gives  metric  prices  only,  entirely  ignoring  the  existence  of 
English  units.  The  Will  Corporation  "will  publish  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  a  list  of  chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus  in  which 
the  metric  system  is  used."  Baker  &  Adamson  "are  preparing 
a  new  price  list  at  the  present  moment  and  have  issued  instruc- 
tions to  the  effect  that  quotations  be  made  in  metric  as  well  as 
avoirdupois  units."  J.  T  Baker  Chemical  Company  devote  a 
page  in  their  catalog  of  August  1921  to  a  very  simple  method 
for  obtaining  equivalent  metric  prices  for  the  prices  per  pound 
or  ounce.  .aOO  g  l>cing  10  per  cent  above  1  lb  ,  etc.  It  is  to  be 
especially  noted  that  the  price  is  the  same  whether  specification 
are  in  pounds  or  grams  Several  firms  have  plans  to  use  their 
readiness  u>  handle  business  in  metric  units  as  a  feature  in 
their  advertising. 

Thcte  is  a  noticeable  diffidence  on  the  part  of  those  who  arc 
using  met  tics  for  the  fiist  time.    One  writes,  "YVc  arc  v.nturir..' 
to  i  ll,  i  mn  outer  this  suinturr  in  nit  trie  units,  probably  to  tin 
njim.yamr  of  the  dealer."    The  dealer,  on  the  other  hand,  fear- 
to  "v..  ntitrt  "  until  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  metrics  fro™  th 
consumer.    One  writes,  '  We  are  at  the  mercv  of  the  customers 
We  need  cur  system  or  H  runs  up  packing  charge-  '  The 
president  of  another  li t tii  writes,  "Some  years  ago  \u  ad<:  •  • 
the  metric  system  in  both  the  measurements  of  our  apparatus 
and  the  weights  in  selling  chemicals,  and  carried  it  out  for  alwn:? 
a  \e.tr.    At  the  end  of  this  time  we  learned  that  it  was  imp.... 
to  force  our  system  on  our  customer-.,  *  *  *  and  that  or.r  humble 
,  : : i  •  r f  --  made  very  little  progress  in  educating  the  count  ry.  - 
we  i.int  hack  to  selling  chemicals  bv  pounds  as  asked  for 

We  ate  tlmrn  i  ji'v  convinced  that  it  is  neevs-arv  for  the 
consumers  to  take  the  lead  and  there  is  every  advantage  in  our 
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Taaua  I — List  or  Umivswutim  ajso  Colui<3«»  Which  Will  HsuArria  PuncHAM  Cbsmicals  and  Cubuicax  Supplies  as  rum  as  PaAcncAiu  in 

Marine  Units  (Pkiiuhima«v) 

Acne*  Scott  Collecc  Indianapolis  Collect  o(  Pharmacy  Syracuse  Uolversity 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  Iowa  State  College 

Amhtnl  College  Texas  Christian  University 

Anderson  College  James  Milliken  University  Trinity  College,  N.  C. 

Aursburn  Seminary  Johns  Hopkins  University  Tufts  C  " 

Bates  CoHcxe  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 

Baylor  University  Kenyon  College  Union  College 

Brloit  Collet  Univenity  of  Alabama 

*rV\  Coi-lef,e  H'T'ff  ?Mt*r  University  of  Ariiona 

BluiTton  College  I.ehiab  University  University  of  Arkansas 

Bo-hob  College  Lincoln  Memorial  University  University  of  Buffalo 

Boston  University  Louisiana  State  University  University  of  California 

Brenaii  College  «.„-,,  University  of  Chicago 

Bro«klvn  Polytechnic  Institute  Mac. lister  Collet*  Univer.it>  of  Cincinnati 

Brown  University  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Univcrs'ty  of  Colorado 

Brjrn  Masrr  College  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  University  of  Dubuque 

...     ...  .  _    .     .    _  Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology  Universitv  of  Florida 

^Un'versnr  04  ^  °  "  Medic.l  College  ol  Virglni.  Uo1JS3,J  of  Idaho 

Carl  Yon  Co Ickc  w^**ir.V*!,v*rTty  UoiversilJ  of  IlUnois 

C.rro°CoUe«  M'"?1  U"'"^1*?;     ,  _  „  UniversitJ  of  Kentucky 

cX'iiUeCoi'lege  c^.TmTu.  University  of  Mich„an 

Central  College  MUtoS  Cdleee  University  of  Maine 

aTcoueir  MiKg'^len.tur.l  and  Mechanic^  College      ^V,Ty  ol  isiSSSi 

Clerasor,  wrukaral  Collen  M.saour.  Valley  College  University  of  Mississippi 

Colbv  College  Monmouth  Colleve  University  ol  Mi-.-.ouri 

C^.ieUniversity  mE!^?  of  Ah™,  Univ.r.lly  ol  Montana 

ColIU  of  "he  City  of  Ktw  York  Municipal  University  of  Akron  Un  «^ty  „,  mooUh.  f 

Cotleje  □(  Saint  Elirabeth  Newberry  College  Un  versity  of  Nevada 

Colorado  College  New  Hampshire  College  University  of  North  I  »t(.lina 

Columbia  University  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic      University  of  North  Dakota 

Converse  College  Arts  University  ol  Notre  Uame 

Cornell  College  Northwestern  University  J%°!v'rs!,>'      ' "<r»'°" 

Cornell  University  Norwich  University  J•,n!ver,,''J,  °'  ISS"?  i"1* 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Dakota  Wesl.ryan  Oberlln  College  University  of  Richmond 

Dartmouth  Lolleiii:  Ohio  State  University  University  ol  Rochester 

De  pauw  University  Ohio  University  University  of  Santa  Clara 

Detroit  L<.llc».e  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  Univenity  of  boutj,  Dakota 

Drcsel  Institute  Ottawa  University  University  of  the  South 

Drurv  College  University  of  Tennessee 

Kllsworth  College  £•■«  Co"«'"  University  of  Utah 

Klmira  College  Parsons  College  University  of  Vermont 

Puri-ka  rniifiir  Pennsylvania  Stale  Colle/e  University  of  Virginia 

P.   . .   c        '  .i      -     «.<«  Phillips  University  University  ol  Wisconsin 

Florida  St:.tr  latere  lor  'A  omen  Princeton  University  Universitv  of  Wyamini; 

Fordhani  Lmversity  Purdue  University  Utah  Agricultural  College 
Franklin  L  ollege 

Putlcton  Union  High  School  and  Junior  College     Reed  College  Vaasar  College 

George  Pea  body  College  for  Teachers  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  Villaoova  College  , 

Oeotvetowu  College  Kipoei  College  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

aeorse  Washington  University  Roanoke  College  Virginia  Union  University 

fic-licn  Collet  RMce^' ColWgT         *'  Wake  I'orest  College 

«s»s«er.  wsiep  Washington  and  JefTerson  College 

"°  J-otlexe  St.  Bernard  Collen  Washington  and  Lee  Uoi 

...     J.oe  Saint  Ignatius  Csaltege  Washington  University 

,      ,?  ,Vol,e*'  St.  John's  University  Wellesley  College 

Guilford  College  Saint  Mary"s  College  Wesleyan  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Collie  s,  0)a(  Collete  Wesleyao  University 

Hanover  College  Sl-  x»"rier  College  Western  Maryland  Colle 

Harvard  College  Simrnons  C-ollcare;  Western  Rewve  Uoive 

liastin-i  Lnlle  -e  Smith  College  West  Virginia  University 

Haverfor.i  Cc'lVc  S°-  Dakota  State  College  a TuTExpt.  Station  Wheaton  College 

HlbnlrL  Imiinr  Colleae  So.  Dakota  State  School  or  Mine*  William  and  Mary  College 

It  ra™  reJ1»T  Stanford  University  William  Jewell  College 

Hobart  C allege  &tmtr  College  of  Washington  Wilmington  College 

Ho.,,,1  universitv  *»*■«'  University  of  Iowa  Worcester  Polytechnic  : 

Howard  university  Rutt  .j,,,,,^^  „,  New  M„ico 

IndUus  University  Swarthmore  College  Vale  University 

making  it  unanimous  and  whole-hearted .    There  can  be  no        (1) — We  are  adopting  the  standard  unit  weight  already  sug- 

serious  obstacle  ahead,  for  several  of  the  colleges,  notably  Beloit,  gestcd  by  the  Committee  on  Guaranteed  Reagents  and  Standard 

Central,  Colby,  Clemson,  Colgate,  Harvard,  Iowa  State,  Louisi-  Apparatus  (This  Journal,  12  (1920),  1206).    The  quantities  in 

ana  State.  Northwestern,  Ohio  Wesleyan.  Swarthmore  Syracuse.  thc  stan4ard  p^ka^s  will  normally  be  multiples  of  the  metru 
Tufts,  Union.  U.  of  Michigan.  U.  of  Minnesota.  U.  of  Richmond.  ^  of  ^  g    Ifl  chemjca,s  tne  100.g.  package 

U  of  WUeonsin.  U.  of  WyomitJ..  Washington  and  Jefferson  rccommcndcdi  the  ^  2JE_  5.g.  and  ,.g  packagcsareocca. 
Washington  and  Lee.  and  Wesleyan  have  for  years  bought  ^  ^  ^  ,)y>  ^  kllfC 

chemicals  and  supplies  either  entirely  or  in  pnrt  in  mclnc  units;  '  .  ... 

and  Professor  F.W.Durkee  says,  "Our  specification,  rorchemi-  as  be,»S  unnecessary.    Chemically  pure  acid,  and  ammonia 

cals  and  apparatus  have  for  many  years  been  practically  alto-  wil1  bc  s"PP>>«!  in  ^  bo"les  now  in  use  in  multiples  or  the 

gcther  in  the  metric  system.    I  am  surprised  that  this  has  not  following:  ^ 
been  the  general  practice  of  all  the  other  institutions,"  H«™™Mo»ic  acid 2..-.  kg. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  exactly  what  we  hoj>e  to  acconi;>lisli :  .Su!'uricCa'ci.l 4  kg". 

Tsnt.it  II— MANi:rACTU»ERJ   \sd  l>E»i.i:as  Parira-sts-i  R'auimiss  to  b-t-rr:.v  riu:  Tkaw:  with  Svano.\»i>  I:\vk -.rx--  or  Mevatc  Vkii- 

Pk!:liv:n.ihv) 

f,  T  llaker  Chemical  Co..  I  .-run,  Pu  C  V  Isiae  Corpotation  l-iuriiniir.  N.  V 

fuMin-iM  Caire  Co   San  Pianciaco.  Cat.  Merck  A  Co..  New  \  ork.  St.  Louis,  and  Montreal 

Chemical  Co  ol  America.  New  Vork.  Michigan  Dtun  Co  I'rlroit. 

Pe-lver  Fire  Clav  Co  ,  Deliver   Col.  Mine  and  Smeller  Sup|.lv  Co..  Dci-.Mt.  Col. 

Dow  Cieuii.     i...    Midland.  Mich  Miner;  Kd^ar  Co  .  New  %  ork. 

Kastman  k^lak  Co.,  Rocbe-Ut.  N   V  (I'lepartmenl  v<  Svnilvti.         1,.1'tr.        Palo  Coin|.any.  New  %  wk  ,,  , 

q„Ivi  Revnolds.  Teschner  &  \  oik  Co..  Inc..  New  Sort 

Pimei  uiid  Amen.!    Mrs  York  •••  '»»   Sarfent  ft  Co.  Chiearo 

Wm  ('.iiirti  -t  Chi- -ai:<>  Special  Chentirals  to    1'uhiani!  Park,  III 

C.ene.al  Chemical  Co.  (Paker  &  Adatn-onl.  Huston.  P».  iitewart  A  Holmes  Drua  Co..  Seattle,  Wa»lii»kton 

F.mii  C.rcimr  Co  .  New  York  Wilkenf -Anderson  Co  ,  Clnraro. 

Hercules  Powder  Co  .  Wllmln^toti.  Del.  Will  Con>orntion.  Roclie^tcr.  N  s 

Hern.  V  A  Void.  New  Vork.  '^\\<"  &  Co..  Chicago. 

Howe  it  Ftencli.  Huston.  A   Harder  A  Co..  Chi.  no 
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(2)  — Exclusive  use  of  standard  units  in  pure  chemicals  will 
promote  the  best  interests  of  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  consumer. 
We  shall  know  how  to  order  economically,  get  what  we  order 
expeditiously,  and  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  carried  will  be 
reduced  and  repacking  avoided,  thus  saving  both  time  and  ex- 
pense. We  have  two  systems  in  use.  We  desire  only  one — and 
that  metric. 

(3)  — There  will  be  greater  ease  in  keeping  laboratory  inven- 
tories and  accounts,  chemicals  and  apparatus  being  bought  from 
dealers  and  sold  to  students  in  the  same  unite,  which  are  also 
the  ones  we  as  chemists  find  it  easiest  to  use. 

(4)  — Comparisons  with  European  prices  can  be  made  more 
conveniently  than  heretofore.  Export  to  foreign  countries  will 
be  facilitated. 

(5)  — American  college  men  will  have  constantly  before  them 
an  illustration  of  the  practicability  of  the  metric  system  in  trade. 
As  Prof.  J.  N.  Swan  puts  it.  "The  right  way  to  get  it  into 
use  is  to  use  it." 

(6)  — The  voluntary  and  increasing  use  of  the  metric  system 
by  the  thinking  men  of  America  in  the  face  of  the  general  use 
of  the  English  system  constitutes  an  argument  for  the  general 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  which  cannot  be  successfully 


ing  something  they  had  always  used  although  they  could  do 
better  work  with  newer  apparatus. 
The  recommendations  are  made  with  reference  to  having  the 
alere'  catalogs  and  kept  in  stock  for  immediate 
If  dealers  and  manufacturers  adopt  the  recommeada- 
:  articles  which  can  be  manufactured  commercially  only 
in  large  quantities  may  be  difficult  to  obtain,  while  others  which 
are  made  by  hand  can  be  obtained  almost  as  easily  as  at  present. 

The  articles  considered  by  the  Committees  include  all  of  the 
common  types  carried  by  the  apparatus  supply  houses  and  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  them  may  be  found  by 
complete  catalog  of  chemical  apparatus. 

The  articles  are  listed  under  three  classifications : 

1 —  Lists  in  which  only  the  discontinued  items  I 
all  other  items  under  these  headings  are  retained. 

2 —  Lists  in  which  only  the  retained  items  are 
other  items  under  these  headings  are  discontinued. 

3—  Lists  in  which  both  the  retained  an 
are  given. 


Discontinue 


of  CO, 


ADArntii 


(7) — Here  is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  on  a  compara- 
tively small  scale  whether  the  so-called  "insuperable  difficulties" 
of  the  transition  period  can  be  obviated  or  not.  We  recognize 
that  a  sudden  demand  for  chemicals  in  metric  units  from  dealers 
who  have  stock  in  English  units  only  does  create  a  problem  for 
which  we  must  seek  a  solution  which  will  afford  the  minimum 
of  inconvenience.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  held  a  conference 
in  New  York  on  World  Standardization.  We  suggest  that  custom- 
ers order  from  their  dealers  considerably  in  advance  of  actual 
needs  so  that  standard  packages  may  be  obtaine 
manufacturers. 

We  recommend  that  purchases  be  made  only  from 
will  furnish  materials  in 
to  report  to  the  Committee  the  names  of 
to  furnish  goods  in  metric 


Straight,  280  mm.  X  3S  i 
t  at  45*  angle.  MO  mi 


X35i 


a,  new  form  with  ground 
Knorr's  carbon  dioxide  apparatus,  with  rubber  connection* 

Bukkts 

It  m  recommended  that  all  burets  be  graduated  aa  follow*:  10-cc. 
In  l/20-cc.  divisions;  25-ce.  buret*  in  1/10-cc.  di 
l/10^cc.  division*;  100-cc.  burets  in  l/S-cc.  divisions 


Por  plncheock.  10-cc.  capacity 

For  plncheock  with  side  tube,  all  lite* 

With  straight  glass  stopcock  and  side  tube,  all  i 


Report  on  Standardization  of  Sizes  and  Shapes 
of  Apparatus—  I1-* 

By  W.  D.  Collins 

C H AIRMAN,  COMMTTTn  OM    Gt.' Al  ANYBBJO  RlAOIMTB  AND 

Stahoabo  ArrAKAToa 

The  waste  of  effort  and  money  resulting  from  the  great  variety 
of  sizes  and  shapes  of  common  laboratory  apparatus  is  generally 
recognized,  and  many  laboratories  have  made  considerable 
savings  by  standardization  of  equipment.  The  Committee  on 
Guaranteed  Reagents  and  Standard  Apparatus  in  cooperation 
with  the  Committee  on  Standardization  of  the  Association  of 
Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  is  attempting  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  such  standardization  to  all  members  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society.  The  Committee  of  the  Apparatus  Makers  Asso- 
ciation has  furnished  data  on  sales  of  certain  items  and  has  ob- 
tained recommendations  from  representative  dealers  in  regard  to 
all  the  items  considered.  The  modifications  of  these  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Committee  on  Guaranteed  Reagents  and  Standard 
Apparatus  have  been  in  retention  of  articles  which  are  necessary 
although  purchased  only  in  small  quantities,  and  in  omission  of 
items  which  the  Committee  felt  should  not  be  used,  although 
probably  many  sales  were  made  to  purchasers  who  kept  on  buy- 


Supplemtnury  to  the  report  published  in  Tins  Journal,  IS  (1921), 


•  Prepared  by  the 
of  the 


Schdlbacb.  for  plncheock,  with  side  tube,  all  sires 

h,  with  three-war  stopcock.  25-cc.  capacity 
,  ail  slsag 

Bnnii 
Discontinue 
Bunsen,  with  stopcock  oa  gaa  Inlet  tuba;  ordinary 
Bunsen,  central  draft,  without  air  regulator 

Bunsen,  central  draft,  for  use  with  gasoline  gaa,  without  sir  regulator 
i  form.  8  in.  high,  large  sisc 

y,  7  in.  high 

J  tar"* 
Koch  safety,  small  aise,  on  stand,  both  sites 
Koch  safety,  large  sixc.  on  stand,  without  regulator 
stock  safety,  two  burners  on  stand,  with  weight 
Mica  chimney  only  with  clamp  tor 
Mfker,  for  artificial  gaa.  No.  0  sise 
Mdker,  for  natural  or  gasoline  gas.  No.  0  sise 
Multiple  tube,  ordinary,  with  2  tubes  on  same  base 
Multiple  tube,  ordinary,  8  tubes  in  circle 
Multiple  tube,  ordinary,  4  tabes  in  circle 
Multiple  tube,  ordinary,  8  tube*  in  circle 
Multiple  tub*,  ordinary,  4  tubes  in  row 
y.4 


Fletcher's  evaporating,  solid  copper,  sixes  B  and  C 
Fletcher's  low  temperature,  with  blast  pipe 
Fletcher's  radial,  for  gasoline  gas,  all  sires 
Fletcher* i  solid  flame  for  gasoline  gas 
Oas  stove,  round,  9  in.  diameter,  on  feet,  for  gasoline  gas 
Gas  stove,  burner  only,  on  leg*,  with  dish  supports 
Glass  blowers'  Arcs,  with  horiaootal  ah*  and  gas  Inlet  pipe 
Glass  blowers'  Area,  with  vertical  air  and  gas  inlet  pipe  to 
Burner  tip  for  glass  blowers'  fire* 
with  Welsh* 
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Soldering  iroa  heater,  (or  natural  |H 
Bum,  with  adjustment  'or  air  and  ■ 
Boyce'a  Aemt  titty 
i  adjustable 


Teclu's.  all 


Ri(b 

Blast,  Fletcher'!  injector,  all  sixes 
BUM.  Meker.  with  air  inlet  tuba. 
Blast.  Wleanegg,  with  stopcock! 
Alcohol  lamp,  of  glass.  Jeweler '»  type. 
Wicks  for  alcohol  tamp 
Barthel's  alcohol  stove,  with  attache*! 
Alcohol  btaat,  double  Jet 
Alcohol  stove,  ring  burner  with  dish 
Bonier  tube  for  gasoline  torch,  brau 
Tip 


Stand,  only  (or  above-mentioned  burner 

Repair  parti,  only  (or  laboratory  blast  lamp  burner,  plumber's  torch;  and 
(or  adjuatable  laboratory  blaet  lamp  burner,  ptnmbcr'a  torch  on  iwivel 
ftand  with  dish  holder 

Burner  chimney?  with  attached  support,  all  sires 

Burner  tripods,  or  dish  supports  (or  attachment  to  Bunsen  burners,  (or 

I  H  In,  diameter 

Csxcium  CaiosiDi  Tubes 
Retain 

Straigkl.  oar  bulb 
Length  to  Inner 
Lenrth      bottom  o(    dism.    Diam.  Length 
overall        bulb         lube       bulb  oditm 
Mm.         Mm.        Mm.      Mm.  Mm. 
140  100  U  25  40 

100  150  10  90  40 

340  200  18  32  40 


Cat. 

K: 

100 

iss 


Cat. 

IS 


Straight,  two  bwits 
Inner 


Hum. 
of  stem 
Mm. 
• 

e 


245 


bottom  of 

Diam. 

Lenrth 

Diam. 

1st  bulb 

T-.ibr 

top  bulb 

of  strro 

at  item 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

100 

14 

25 

SO 

ft 

ISO 

18 

SO 

200 

18 

32 

8 

0 

C.t 


Inner  dism. 


100 
150 
200 

nth  ltd*  arms 


14 

If, 
IS 


Cat. 
100 


Cat. 

apee. 

Mm. 
100 
150 


Inner 

Diam. 

Mat, 

Length 

dism 

Length 

side 

below 

over  all 

tube 

aide  arm 

arm 

top 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

100 

14 

40 

• 

20 

ISO 

M 

40 

ft 

25 

200 

18 

40 

7 

30 

Sekwrti.  »Uh  side  lubti  and  ground  glarr  stoppers 


Leniilh 

over -all 

"muT 

100 


Inner 

diam. 
tube 
Mm. 

15 

15 


Length 
lidc  tube 
Mm. 


Outside 


with  two  bulbs,  smaller  having  inner  tube  to  trap 
mm.,  ISO  mm. 
Volhard's  U-tube  with  aide  arms,  one  arm  having  a 

100  mm..  150  mm. 
Marchand'a  U-tube  with  permanent  skis  tube,  150 
Pellgot'e  U-lnbe  with  8  bnlbl,  100  mm.,  180  mm. 
Drying  towers,  (or  cork  connections,  250  mm.,  300 
Drying  towers,  with  ground  stopcock,  stopper,  and 


100 


i  (or  rubber 


ins,  total 
Liebig'a,  rubber 
mm.,  750  mm. 
Lieblg's.  permanent 

arm.,  000  mm. 
Llebig's,  coiled 


Dianuisto  Tims 
Discontinue 


Voting's 


Flasks,  Miscrllakhou* 


r,  resistance,  60  cc.  and  1000  cc 
:  glass,  1000-cc.  sire 
Copper,  heavy,  with  ring  neck,  250  cc.  and  2000  cc. 
Copper  oxide,  ground  glass  stopper,  all  sties 
Distilling,  Claissen'a.  angle  75*,  3  la.  immersion,  10  cc.,  SO  cc,  i 
Distilling,  Ladcnburg.  3  bulbs,  all  sires 
Distilling,  Ladenburg.  Pyres,  glass,  all  sixes 
Distilling,  3  necks.  Pyres,  glass,  all  sires 
Distilling,  Lunge,  with  trap,  all  sixes 
Elutriating,  Benningsen,  400-cc.  capacity 

Extraction,   resistance  grade,  flat  bottom,  wide  mouth,  vial  neck,  ftO-cc. 


P>rex 


i  side  neck.  260  cc.  and  2000  cc. 
Filtering,  side  tuba,  (unnel  ground  In  neck,  all  sixes 
Gray's  carbon  residue,  opaque  (used  silica,  50  cc. 
Joliet,  (or  use  in  analysis  o(  Iron  and  steel,  all  aires 
Kjeldahl.  round  bottom,  long  neck,  resistance  glass 
Kjeldahl.  flat  bottom,  and  long  neck,  all  aires 
Kjeldahl.  round  bottom,  short  neck,  500  cc. 
Melting  point  and  oxygen,  Pyrex  glass,  long  neck,  all  sixes 
Moisture,  copper,  single  wall,  1000  cc 
Phosphorus,  Rrteomcyer,  narrow  neck,  resistance,  400  cc 
.  Tuttle,  glass  stopper.  1500  cc. 


Generating,  thistle  tube  and  delivery  tube,  all 
Sulfur,  Pyrex,  Erlenmeyer.  500  cc. 
Sulfur,  flat  bottom,  side  neck,  vial  neck,  all 
Johnson's  sulfur,  Pyrex  glass,  275  cc. 
Volumetric,  20  cc.  and  300  cc. 

Volumetric,  with  glass  stopper  ground  in,  20  cc  and  300  cc. 
Volumetric,  conical  shape,  enlarged  mouth,  capacity  100  cc 
Volumetric,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  o( 
Pyrex,  Sugar,  Bates',  pear  shape,  100  cc. 

g,  unstoppered,  heavy  glass,  graduated,  an  sixes 
lass  stoppered,  heavy  glass,  graduated,  all  sixes 


Poxcxxaim  (D  » 


Sulci,  wUhoml  Up 
Sires:     1    la  2     3  3a 


4     ft  6 


DDR    R    R  R 
Beakers,  with  lip:  D — all  sixer 
Beakett.  dye  pott,  without  lip 
2    3  4 


D  D 


R    R  R 

Beakers,  Griffin,  with  lip:  D— all  sixes 
Beakers,  iyt  pott,  ktarj  Panel  and  handle  socket 

Sixes:    2  3 

R  R 

Beakers,  dye  pots,  without  Up,  with  support  Sanee.  kith  form: 
Boats,  combustion,  glased* 
Sixes:    01234     5    6    6a  7K 
DRRDDDRRDR 


Capsules,  without  Up,  round  bottom:  D — all  sixes 
Capsules,  without  lip,  slraifhl  sides,  Hot  bottom 
Sixes:    1    3  4 


R   R  D 


R  R 
Casseroles,  with 

1    3    3    3a  4 


UP. 


5     8  7 


IT,  , 


DRRRRRRRD 
Casseroles,  with  extra  lout  handle 
Cones,  filler 
3  4 
R  D 
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D  RRRDRDDD 
Crucible  for  abort 

s.    OOO     00    0    I     lit    2     3     4  5 


D  RRRDRDDD 

Crui  'Aes,   tow  form 

Sizes:  OOO0    OUO     00     0      1      2     3     4  b 


V      R       R  R 
Crucible  cover i,  for  ahote 

O00     00    0  I 


R     R    R    R  R 


D  R 
Crucibles.  Coach 


R    R    R    R    R    R  R 


R     13     R  R 
Ctucrbir  <u»<tj,  for  above 
2    2»     3  4 


K     I)     ■  R 

.  ,,.  ..'..Vi.  C  ■■■■•!.  j,,i  ,.  ;. 

Sizes.    2  3 
D  R 

Crucibles,  (iifih,  sSraiiht  -'(J' 
S,z«  1_J 
D  L> 

Cmil&Jf  C-faer J ,  .(I*  uj.'  is/ 
Si«>    J  3 

t)  1) 
Crucibles.  R<ur 
Sizes.     1      j  X 

R    R  D 

Sizes:     1     2  3 

R    R  I) 
Dtlhtry  i*b*i.  for  abare 
Sues:    1     2  3 

R  R  I> 
C-KiKi,  *««m« 
Size:  2 

R 

CractUr.  Caldwell 
1  3 
D  R 

1  3 
D  R 
Disks,  perforated 

Sizes:    1     2     3     4     5     6  7 


9    10  11 


RRRRRRRRDDD 
Crucibles,  cylindrical: 
Crucibles,  tits l  pot: 
Cups,  annealing 

R 

Cats,  swimming 
D  D 

Irnpiritinr  dithei,  nit  I,  It? 

New  Size  Diam.  75 
Stats:  000    00        nn  Cap.  70  re.        o  l 

R  D  1>  li 

Sire  Diam.  1 1 " 
4         mm  Cap.  250  cr-  6     6  fca 


I  -     H      !  •     1 1  K 


L>  K 

ni  a    10  11«  i>" 

l>    K     l<    k      R  R 

'Site*    ll,  l-   ""I  13tPbavi  wetter  run 
tit  hes,  evaporating,  BnfA  *rury  writer  rim:  ll — -ill  »i/v* 
Dishes.  nsp<iraiint.  thallov  firm:  I) — all  sizes 
ftfoAtt,  tryitallitint.         ».■>.-  I>— 4«  >lzr« 


Dishes,  crystallizing,  trilhoul  Up:  D — all 
Funnels,  Utickner 

Sizes:     0     1     2    2a    3     4    4a  5 
RRRRRRRR 
Funnels.  Hunk 

Sizev    0000    000    00     0      1      2  3 


R       R      R  R 
Mortars  ana"  ptslles 

55  mm.      80  mm. 


R    D     D  D 


100  mm.     130  mm.     150  mm.     1SS  mm 


R  R  R 

213  mm.      260  mm. 
R  R 
Mortars  and  pealti,  deep  form:  D— all 
Plain,  clar 

12    3  4 


R    D    D  D 

-j.ir  i> — nil  mm 

Mart*.  d/"ce.alor.  »•«*  J  im«U  //W 
Si,ot     0     1     2    2»   2b    3     4  & 
D    R    R    D    D    R    r>  r> 

y!jtr.\    deiitizt'jr,    without  /frl 

Sua      J  ^ 

J<  K 

nates,  denccalor,  with  numerous  $mm.  holts 

Si>c»     4  5 

R  R 

/>/ol/fJ.  llrrdlr 

Mies     1     2     3     4     5  6 
I)    D    I>    D    R  D 


Porous  plates,  dinner  plate  shape 

Sizes:    j  2 

D  R 

Spatulas,  with  knob  on  one  end 

1     2     3     4     5    5.  « 


D    D    R    D    R    D  R 

i>aJ«id»,  both  ends 

Sizes:    1     2     3     4     5  6  7 

DRRRDDDD 

Spatulas,  out  tnd  spoon 

Sties:  I  la  2  3  4  4a  8  6 
RRRRDDDD 


Header  autl  Hobcio 
Uoweti,  l»rte  size 
Cki«ler.  with  dryini;  tube 
Liebig  Diltmar  with  trap 
Lieb.K  Kyll.  conJtrueted  on  stand 
Mit*rherlicb 

Winkler.  »piral  form.  ISO  mm.  *1« 
Winklcr-Kyll.  *pir»l  around  conical 

Z^hr-.link.  w.th 


rrnKX  Glassw.vku 


C'i.''iN  i;„kf.,  itppeJ 


Szes'   30  cc. 

fOre. 

1  HO  <c 

1  .V)  re. 

2'iOci-. 

!  ' 
1'M, 

U 

I 

K 

131 VI  o 

It 

l.Mhlrc 

K 

WM  re 

r( 

U 

!> 

4i»V>ov 

R 

GerzeliuS  beakers. 
Sizes:    100  ec. 

U 

hp?rd 

ISOcr. 

II 

200  cr. 

k 

k 

D 

WO  cc. 

13 

finncc. 

U 
SOOcc 

D 

1000  cc. 

11 

D 

D 

•' 
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Gnfin  btaktrt.  no 
Six**:  30  cc. 

tit 

60  cc. 

100  cc. 

150  cc 

250  cc 

D 

40O  cr. 

D 
500  cc. 

D 
800  cc. 

D 

lOOOcc. 

D 

1300  cc. 

D 

ISOOeC 

D 

2000  cc. 

D 

2600  cc. 

D 

3000  cc 

l> 

4000  cc 

D  D 
Bantliut  btaktrs,  no  lip 
Sixes:    lOOce  160cc. 

D 

200  cc. 

D 

300  cc. 

D 
400  cc. 

R 

600  cc. 

D 
800  cc. 

R 

800  cc. 

R 

lOOOcc 

R 

R 

D 

D 

D 

Boilin,  flasks,  flat  1 
Sbct:  50  cc 

100  cc. 

New  Site 

IXa  CC. 

]  .1'  vC. 

'•1.11  - 

200  cc. 

R 

New  Siie 
250  cc. 

D 
300  cc 

K 

400  cc. 

u 

500  cc. 

700  cc. 

R 

1000  cc. 

D 

1500  cc. 

D 

2000  cc. 

R 

3000  CC. 

D 

eooocc 

R 

12000  cc. 
No  10  Slop. 

l> 

1200OCC. 
No.  13  Stop. 

R 

2  lOOOcc, 

R 

R 

D 

R 

D 

Boiling  fasks,  flat  bottom,  ring  ■«» 
Sixes:  500  cc            700  cc.           1000  cc. 

1500  cc. 

R 
K 

D 

Ill  ,-r 
R 

K 

D 

R 

Boilint  flasks,  round  bottom,  rial  i 
Six*.:    lOOce.  lSOcc. 

moulk 

2<IO  re 

300  cc. 

40Occ 

K 

500  cc. 

D 

R 

1000  cc. 

R 

1500  cc 

D 

2000  cc. 

R 

D 

R 

D 

K 

d~ 

ErUnmrrtr  flasks. 
Sixes:   25 cc. 

50  cc. 

100  cc, 

New  Si«e 

125  cc. 

ISO  cc 

D 
200  cc. 

R 

New  She 

250  cc. 

D 
300  cc. 

R 

500  cc. 

D 
600  cc. 

R 

750  cc. 

R 

1000  cc. 

D 

1500  cc. 

R 

2000  cc 

D 

3000  cc 

D 

4000  cc 

R 

eooocc. 

t> 

R 

R 

R 

Erimmrytr  flasks. 
Sixes:   250  cc 

R 

instf  moa/k 
•  -<• 

750  cc. 

lOOOcc 

2000  ,  r 

It  R 
Filttrint  flasks,  uritk  tubulalnrt 
Sixes:   230  cc.           500  cc. 

D 

1000  cc. 

D 

2000  cc. 

D 
4000  cc 

R  R 
FQttrint  flasks,  no  inbnlatw 
Sum:  250cc.          500 cc. 

R 

1000  cc. 

R 

R 

D  D 
Flasks,  ronni  bottom,  skort  ring  nto 
Sixes:  200  cc.          500  cc 

O 

1 

lOOOcc. 

D 

ISOOcc 

I) 

2000  cc. 

R 

3000  cc. 

R 

5000  cc. 

R 

I  2000  tv 

I> 

R 

R 

Six*.:    22  liter 

R 

«k 
60  liter 

R 

75  liter 

R 

R 

R 

KjtliM  flasks,  round  bottom,  long  nttk 

500  cc.  650  cc. 


800  cc. 


Balloon  flask,  tritkout  ring  nttk 
Six.:  76Uter 
D 


Extraction  flasks,  flat  bottom,  rial  moulk 

Occ.  lOOce.  150cc 


250  cc. 


600  cc. 


R 

750  cc 


R 
1000c 


R 

2000  cc 


R 

3000  cc 


Wihjdkh  Stirroxrs  (D  —  Discontinue:  R 


(R)      1 — Scparatory  funnel, »» illustrated  in  Leach 
(R)  2 — Punnel,  lor  ft  funnels  in  row,  adjustable  in  I 

lacilitate  rentOTal  ol  funnels 
(D)  3 — Punnel,  same  as  above,  but  for  12  funnels  in  re* 
(D)      4— Punnel,  similar  to  above,  (of  12  funnels  in  two  rows,  adjustable  to 

MM  to.  to  height 

(D)      6— Funnel,  old  form,  similar  to  (2)  but  0  funnels  in  one  row;  bole, 
not  slotted 

(D)      ft— Punnel,  similar  to  (4)  but  for  6  funnels  In  one  row.  and  I 
slotted 

(R)      7 — Punnel,  with  double  arm  for  4  funnel,  oo  t 

boles  slotted  to  facilitate  removal  of  funnel. 
(D)      8—  Punnel,  for  4  funnels,  same  as  (7)  but  l 
( D)  9 — Funnel,  same  as  (8)  but  for  2  funnel. 
(D)  10 — Punnel,  single  arm,  for  2  funnels,  boles 
(D)     11— Funnel,  same  as  (10),  for  1  funnel 

<R)     12— Funnel,  single  arm.  for  1  funnel,  arm  broadened  to  provide  boast 
support 


13— Universal.  Cf-UnsCi,  for  t 
14  -Un 

16—  Universal,  with  right  ancle  c 
lft— Buret,  for  1  buret 

17 —  Buret,  double  arm,  for  2  buret. 

IS — Buret,  same  as  above,  with  steadying  arm,  for  2  burets 

19 —  Buret,  similar  to  (16)  but  with  one  jaw  hinged 

20 —  Buret,  similar  to  (17),  with  binned  jaws,  for  2  buret. 

21 —  Buret,  same  as  (20),  but  with  steadying  arm,  for  2  buret. 

22 —  Buret  same  as  (17)  but  for  4  burets 

23 —  Support  table,  with  leaded  baM  and  round  top;  height  10  Id.  and 
can  be  extended  to  13  in. 

(R)     24— Pipct.  revolving,  for  12  pipels 

(D)    25—  Buret  holder  foe  2  buret.,  for   attachment   to  reagent  shelf: 
lunged  to  permit  swinging  upward  out  of  war  wben  not  in  use 

(D) 


(R) 
(R) 
(R) 
(D) 
(R) 
(D) 
(D) 
IRI 

(r>) 
(r» 

(O) 


on  support  ro*i 
(D)    27— X-ray  tube  door  stand. 

tube  clamp 
(D)    28— Tube  holder  only  for  (26) 
(D)    29— Tube  bolder  only  for  (27) 

(D)  30 — Support  for  18  teat  tubes  in  2  tiers;  holes  for  2  funnels;  with  drying 
pins 

(D)    31 — Test  tube,  knocked  down,  for  16  tube,  in  2  tiers,  with  drying  pin. 
(R)     32 — Test  tube,  knocked  down,  for  25  tubes  in  2  tiers,  with  drying  pins 
(D)    33— Test  tube  same  as  (32).  for  25  tubes  in  2  tiers  but  cannot  be 


(D) 
(R) 
CR) 
(R) 
<R> 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(R) 

(n) 

(D) 


34-Tc.t  tube,  i 


»e  as  (33)  but  for  1«  tube.  In  2  tiers,  with  drying  pins 
ae  as  (34)  but  for  13  tube,  in  2  tiers,  i 
12  one-inch  tube,  in  two  rows,  with  12  c 

37 —  Test  tube,  for  12  one-inch  tube,  in  2  rows,  without  drying  pin. 

38 —  Test  tube,  for  12  tubes,  same  as  (37)  but  for  tubes  up  to  »/s  in. 

39 —  Test  tube,  for  12  tubes,  same  ai  (38)  but  for  tubes  up  to  in. 

40 —  Test  tube,  for  12  tubes  in  single  row,  with  1 2  drying  pin. 

41 —  -Test  tube,  for  10  tubes  in  single  row,  with  lOdryiug  pins 

42 —  Test  tube,  0  tubes  in  single  row.  with  6  drying  pin. 

43 —  Test  tube,  same  as  above  but  for  4  tubes,  with  4  drying  pin. 

44—  Test  tube,  for  24  Waascrounn  tube,  up  to  H  in.  In  2r 
drying  pins 

(R)    45— Test  tube.  Griffith  type,  for  10  tubes  up  to  '/•  In.  un, 

to  1  >/•  in  ;  with  1 2  drying  pins  and  dram  groove 
(R)  46— Test  tube,  for  24  tube,  up  to  */.  in.  in  2  rows;  1 
(D)    47— Test  tube,  similar  to  (42)  but  for  12  tube,  in  2  rows,  with  6  drying 


(R)    48— Test  tube,  drying  rack,  for  drying  test  tubes  or 
pin. 

(R)  49 — Test  tube,  same  as  (48)  but  with  25  drying  pins 

(R)     50—  Clamps.  Bask,  (or  flasks  and  large  tubes,  wood,  with  spring 

(R)     61— Clamps,  test  tube.  wood,  with  wire  spring 

B'  <ttl;; :i 


15  cc. 
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Hlf  h  lot m,  flat  bottom,  ground  (topper,  without  otck,  sixaa: 

Mm.  Mm.  Mm. 

Height:  60  SO  100 

Diameter:  15  IS  25 

Low  form,  flat  bottom,  (round  gloss  (topper,  without  nock,  aUes: 
Mm.  Mm.  Mm. 

Height:  50  50  60 

Diameter:  25  40  30 

Extra  wide  form,  flat  bottom,  without  neck,  ground  glass  (topper.  (iie»: 
Mm.  Mm.  Mm. 

Height  30  30  80 

Diameter:  60  60  70 

Parr's,  with  cover  ground  outside 

Grethcn's  form,  with  glass  stopcock,  weighing  pipet.  capacity  2  cc. 
I.unge'g  weighing  pipet,  with  two  (topcocka,  capacity  16  cc. 


Absorption  tube.  Babo  a,  filled  with  glass  beada 

Absorption  tube.  Camp's.  330  mm.  over  all,  27  mm.  diameter  with  stopcock 
Absorption  tube.  Hiitman'*,  used  for  the  determination  of  ammonia  in  gas 
Abaorplion  tube.  Meyer's,  for  absorption  of  catbon  dioiJde 
Ammonia  abaorplion  apparatus  Cumming's,  for  determination  of  ammonia 
in  gaa 

Ammonia  absorption  apparatus  Referee's,  filled  with  glass  beadi 

Preaenius  nitrogen  bulb 

Volbard'a  nitrogen  bulb 

Volhard's  latest  form  nitrogen  bulb 

Nitrogen  bulb.  Will-Varrentrap'a.  with  3  bulb. 

Nitrogen  bulb,  WUI-Varrentrap'a,  with  4  bulbs 

Sattur  apparatus.  Meyer's,  for  absorption  of  sulfur,  with  6  bulbs 

stopcock,  with  6  bull-  gro  pp  . 

The  Meeting  of  the  Section  of  Chemical 
Education 

While  the  Section  of  Chemical  Education  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  sections  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  its  sessions 
at  the  New  York  Meeting  more  than  made  up  in  interest,  en- 
thusiasm, and  attendance  for  its  extreme  youth.  It  may  have 
been  due  to  its  good  fortune  in  having  for  its  presiding  officer 
that  genial  and  versatile  Nestor  of  American  Chemical  Education, 
President  Edgar  F.  Smith,  or  to  inherent  interest  in  the  subject 
of  chemical  education,  or  to  both  of  these,  but  certain  it  is  that 
those  who  came  early  to  attend  the  sessions  stayed  to  the  end, 
while  those  who  came  late  generally  found  standing  room  only. 

President  Smith  gave  ample  time  for  presentation  of  papers 
and  then  encouraged  discussion,  in  which  those  in  attendance 
seemed  always  ready  to  participate.  The  program  had  been 
admirably  arranged  to  cover  some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  chem- 
istry. Considerable  difference  of  opinion  developed  during  the 
discussions  and  no  definite  conclusions  were  reached  or  formally 
agreed  upon  which  can  be  stated  as  the  result  of  the  discussions, 
but  that  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  In  a  good  many  cases, 
however,  it  was  quite  obvious  from  the  discussion  what  the 
general  opinion  of  those  present  was  on  some  very  important 
questions.  The  Section  will  no  doubt  be  made  permanent  and 
we  may  expect  more  tangible  results  in  the  future  along  the  line 
of  agreement  on  fundamental  principles  for  teaching  chemistry. 

At  the  first  session,  held  Wednesday  afternoon.  President 
Smith  stated  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  Section  to  be  a  study 
of  the  methods  and  objects  of  Chemical  Education. 

The  first  formal  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  David  Snedden 
of  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University.  Prof.  Snedden 
started  out  with  the  assumption  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  instruction  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  that  of  other  science 
subjects  in  school  and  college,  is  in  a  very  low  state  and  that  it 
is  urgently  necessary  to  find  some  remedy  for  the  present  bad 
situatiom. 

He  suggested  that  the  remedy  might  be  found  in  a  division 
of  students  of  chemistry  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  would 
include  those  who  desired  to  study  chemistry  as  a  cultural 
subject,  while  the  other  included  those  who  expected  to  follow 
vocations  in  which  chemistry  is  of  vital  importance,  such  as 


fanning,  homemaking,  mining,  engineering,  pharmacy,  etc. 
Professor  Snedden  held  that  the  elements  of  the  hard  or  systematic 
chemistry  need  not  be  taught  to  the  first  group  but  that  then- 
needs  would  be  met  by  a  so-called  informational  course.  He 
stated  that  it  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  exact  from 
students  even  of  the  second  group  the  same  intensive  study  of 
fundamentals  which  characterized  student  habits  of  a  former 
generation.  He  asserted  that  even  serious  study  of  ma  th  etna  tin 
might  soon  be  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  modern 
spirit  which  induces  students  to  ask  to  be  shown  the  utility  of  it 
all.  Professor  Snedden  held  that  students  and  practitioners  of 
chemistry  were  bad  guides  as  to  standards  in  teaching  chemistry. 

The  animated  discussion  which  followed  indicated  that  those 
in  attendance  were  op]>osed  to  the  views  presented.  The  large 
number  of  failures  in  Freshman  classes  was  attributed  to  the 
laxity  in  instruction  in  secondary  schools.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  adequate  professional 
instruction  to  high  school  graduates  who  bad  not  been  given 
thorough  courses  in  preparatory  subjects.  The  constantly 
increasing  attendance  at  high  schools  includes  many  young 
people  who  are  not  serious  students  and  cannot  carry  college 
courses,  but  such  students  should  not  be  allowed  to  determine 
standards  for  those  desiring  to  attend  college  which  will  result 
in  their  failure  later. 

The  situation  was  stated  as  follows  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Smith  of 
the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science: 

My  criticism  of  the  position  of  the  high  school  administrators 
is  that  the  whole  tendency  is  to  make  the  work  of  the  high  school 
student  easy  and  irresponsible.  The  general  observation  of 
college  instructors  for  some  years  past  is  that  the  high  school 
graduates  are  unable  to  apply  themselves  to  real  work.  It 
takes  from  two  to  three  years  of  the  college  course  to  teach  these 
students  how  to  work  properly.  The  great  proportion  of  men 
dropped  from  college  is  largely  due  to  this  fact. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  high  school  students 
could  not  be  made  to  take  any  course  that  was  difficult  or  of 
which  they  did  not  perceive  the  utility.  This  statement  appears 
to  sound  so  foolish  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  it 
further.  The  idea  that  a  high  school  boy  is  competent  to  select 
studies  that  will  be  for  his  best  advantage  in  the  long  run  seems 
absurd.  The  idea  that  high  school  students  cannot  be  required 
to  take  courses  that  are  difficult  in  order  to  learn  to  apply  them- 
selves properly  indicates  that  some  different  management  of  the 
high  schools  is  desirable  If  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  cannot 
be  controlled  by  teachers  or  authorities,  it  is  time  other  authori- 
ties were  selected  who  could  control  such  boys. 

President  Smith  closed  this  discussion  by  remarking  that  in 
his  young  days  his  father  would  have  been  apt  to  say  that  if  he 
could  not  carry  his  Freshman  courses  without  getting  condi- 
tioned he  had  better  return  to  the  farm. 

Papers  on  the  general  subject  of  the  chemistry  to  be  taught 
during  the  first  and  second  year  of  the  college  course  were  read 
by  Professors  William  McPherson,  II.  N.  Holmes.  Lyman  C- 
Kcwell,  and  Herbert  F.  Davison. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  general  practice  to  divide  college  freshmen 
into  two  groups  according  to  whether  the  student  had  or  had  not 
had  chemistry  in  the  high  school.  The  instruction  to  these 
groups  is  carried  out  in  most  colleges  in  different  classes  and  dif- 
fers considerably  in  character,  although  the  general  practice  seems 
to  be  to  present  to  each  group  the  facts  and  principles  of  general 
cuctiiustry .  l  Me  papers  rend  Ijrouylit  out  (.oustacraulc  aitlcrcnccs 
in  practice  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  given  to  the  group 
which  had  had  high  school  chemistry,  the  extremes  being!  a 
short  course  in  advanced  general  chemistry  followed  by  qualita- 
tive analysis  in  the  Freshman  year  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  extending  the  instruction  in  general  chemistry  into  the 
Sophomore  year.  The  necessity  of  making  the  course  for  the 
group  which  had  had  high  school  chemistry  distinctly  different 
as  to  scope,  textbook  and  laboratory  work  was  strongly  empha- 
sized. 

The  character  of  the  laboratory  work  prescribed  for  this  group 
in  one  university  was  given  in  one  of  the  papers  presented.  The 
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experiments  consisted  mainly  of  quantitative  determination 
of  fundamental  values  in  chemistry,  such  as  molecular  and 
atomic  weights,  solubilities,  densities  of  gases,  and  elementary 
experiments  in  physical  chemistry,  such  as  speed  of  reactions, 
conductivities,  mass  action,  fractional  distillation,  etc. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  sessions  were  resumed  in  a  larger 
room  in  the  Journalism  building. 

A  paper  entitled  "Systematic  Care  of  Chemistry  Students" 
was  read  by  Prof.  Alexander  Silverman  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  This  paper  gave  in  the  most  exact  detail  methods 
in  use  for  determining  student  grades,  purchase  of  supplies, 
procedure  in  recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  and  conference 
with  students. 

The  method  of  grading  students  aroused  the  most  interest. 

work,  recitations  and  examinations  should  be  carefully  graded, 
record  sheets  to  be  filled  out  monthly  with  all  grades.  He  advised 
that  the  student  be  informed  of  all  grades  and  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  interview  instructors  with  respect  to  grades  he  con- 
sidered incorrect. 

From  the  discussion  which  developed  on  this  subject  it  ap- 
peared that  an  elaborate  system  of  grading  was  not  in  genera] 
use  and  that  many  of  those  present  did  not  consider  such  a 
system  advisable  or  desirable.  Other  methods  presented  in  the 
paper  seemed  to  meet  with  general  approval. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning's  program  was  devoted  to  a 
symposium  on  "Fostering  the  Spirit  of  Research  in  Colleges  and 
Universities."  President  Smith  was  scheduled  for  a  paper  on 
"What  Is  Meant  by  the  Spirit  of  Research"  but  insisted  on  hear- 
ing the  other  papers  first  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  declared 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  deliver  this  paper. 

Prof.  Edward  EUery  of  Union  College,  Schenectady.  N.  Y., 
read  the  first  paper  on  "Teaching  the  Elements  of  Research." 
Professor  Rllcry  presented  the  results  of  an  experiment  being 
conducted  at  Union  College  which  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  ordinary  college  methods  of  instruction.  To  a  large  extent 
the  "class"  scheme  of  instruction  is  abandoned.  The  students 
are  divided  into  small  groups  which  meet  daily  with  an  instructor 
in  what  may  be  called  a  seminar.  The  student  is  encouraged 
early  in  his  course  to  use  the  library,  the  large  treatises,  and  the 
periodicals  in  gaining  information  on  problems  presented  to  him 
and  in  which  be  is  interested.  A  great  deal  of  the  student's  time 
is  also  spent  in  the  laboratory  carrying  out  the  usual  experi- 
ments in  the  various  branches  in  chemistry,  with  the  exception 
that  he  is  encouraged  in  each  course  to  carry  out  experiments 
not  found  in  the  ordinary  texts.  The  indifferent  and  mechanical 
student  is  eliminated  from  the  school  as  early  as  "one  can  be 
certain  that  the  spirit  of  research  is  not  in  him.  either  latent  or 
dormant.  The  elimination  can  ordinarily  take  place  safely 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year." 

In  the  Junior  year  physical  chemistry  is  taught  by  means  of 
lectures,  a  seminar,  and  laboratory  practice.  During  the  Senior 
year  work  is  begun  and  pursued  on  an  original  problem.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  a  research  career 
in  a  university  or  an  industry.  It  is  not  calculated  to  expand  the 
limits  of  chemical  knowledge  in  any  large  or  important  respect. 

Professor  EUery  stated  that  this  method  of  teaching  chemistry 
had  not  been  tried  out  long  enough  to  enable  those  in  charge  to 
observe  the  success  attained  by  the  graduates  but  that  the 
results  which  had  been  observed  were  so  favorable  that  the 
experiment  would  be  continued. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  who  heard  the  paper  and  the  discus- 
sion that  followed  that  this  method  of  instruction  could  not  be 
applied  to  large  classes  unless  a  very  large  teaching  staff  were 
employed,  also  that  it  was  the  exact  antithesis  of  methods  em- 
ployed in  so  many  schools,  by  which  the  student  is  required  to 
learn  a  carefully  outlined  set  of  facts  and  principles  and  given 
as  nearly  as  possible  mathematically  exact  rating  on  the  amount 


of  knowledge  which  he  has  absorbed.  It  seemed  to  most  of 
those  present  that  the  best  method  of  teaching  must  be  some- 
where in  the  golden  mean  between  these  extremes. 

Reports  were  next  heard  from  several  institutions  as  to  the 
methods  and  extent  to  which  research  was  carried  on  at  their 
respective  institutions.  Dr.  W.  A.  Noyes  reported  on  conditions 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Prof.  H.  P.  Talbot  on  conditions 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Professor  Talbot 
emphasized  especially  the  opportunity  offered  at  M.  I.  T.  for 
carrying  on  research  in  technical  processes  in  the  School  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering  Practice  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of 
associated  industries  where  stations  had  been  located. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Olsen  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 
emphasized  the  importance  of  stimulating  the  spirit  of  research 
in  the  student  in  every  chemical  course  which  is  presented. 
The  student  should  be  encouraged  to  make  his  own  observations 
and  neither  the  printed  directions  for  the  laboratory  work  nor 
the  instructor  should  give  in  advance  to  the  student  the  result 
to  be  expected,  thus  robbing  the  student  of  the  pleasure  and 
mental  stimulus  of  making  his  owa  observations  and  conclusions. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  laboratory  work  should  be  offered  in 
all  courses  so  that  the  student  is  given  some  opportunity  for 
choice  of  experiments,  so  that  be  may  work  on  experiments 
which  interest  him.  The  passing  grade  in  a  given  subject  should 
be  given  on  the  basis  of  proficiency  and  thorough  understanding 
of  work  accomplished  and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  number  of 
experiments  performed.  Students  should  be  given  particular 
credit  for  interest  and  skill  shown  in  trying  out  or  developing 
new  laboratory  methods,  particularly  in  the  more  advanced 
courses. 

There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  among  those  present 
on  the  desirability  and  general  practice  of  assigning  a  subject 
for  investigation  to  the  student  in  his  last  year,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  of  the  fourth  year  being  given  to  this  problem. 
A  criticism  of  the  method  of  assigning  and  carrying  out  the  work 
on  such  a  problem  was  made  by  Prof.  James  P.  Norris.  He 
referred  to  the  practice  of  some  professors  of  using  students  to 
do  the  work  on  problems  preparatory  to  the  publication  of  a 
paper,  all  details  of  the  work  being  specified  by  the  professor, 
the  student  not  being  allowed  to  work  out  his  salvation  on  his 
own  initiative  or  in  his  own  way.  Very  little  benefit  results  to 
the  student  from  such  work.  While  the  professor  should  make 
suggestions  to  the  student  and  warn  him  of  gross  errors,  the  stu- 
dent should  be  allowed  to  learn  by  making  mistakes  and  should 
also  be  given  the  credit  if  a  method,  questioned  by  the  professor, 
results  successfully. 

A  symposium  on  the  question  "Is  the  Avrrage  College  Gradu- 
ate in  Chemistry  Capable  of  Taking  up  Research?"  was  partici- 
pated in  by  Drs.  W.  R.  Whitney,  M.  L.  Crossley,  W.  J.  Hale, 
J.  M.  Weiss,  H.  D.  Gibbs,  and  B.  F.  Lovelace.  The  general 
conclusion  was  that  the  average  college  graduate  needed  con- 
siderable additional  guidance  and  instruction  before  he  was 
capable  of  independently  carrying  on  successful  scientific  or 
industrial  research.  Dr.  Lovelace  stated  that  it  had  been  found 
necessary  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  give  the  average 
college  graduate  at  least  one  and  one  half  years'  academic  train 
ing  before  he  was  prepared  to  undertake  research. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Freas  read  a  paper  on  the  "Most  Efficient 
Kquipment  for  a  Laboratory,"  discussing  not  only  the  character 
of  the  apparatus  but  also  methods  of  operating  the  chemistry 
stores  and  care  of  equipment. 

Prof.  Neil  E.  Gordon  read  a  paper  on  "When  Will  the  Teach- 
ing of  Chemistry  Become  a  Science"  which  seemed  very  timely 
in  view  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  which  had 
been  brought  out  at  the  meeting. 

Prof.  Harrison  Hale  read  a  paper  on  "American  in  Teaching 
Chemistry"  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  many  important  con- 
tributions to  chemical  science  and  industry  which  had  been  made 
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in  America,  the  magnitude  of  American  resources,  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  chemistry  to  America  and  American  re- 
sponsibility and  opportunity.  Professor  Hale  pointed  out  the 
considerable  amount  of  literature  which  is  being  developed  along 
these  lines  as  well  as  the  increasing  number  of  chemical  articles 
being  published  in  current  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Tub  "History  of  Chemistry"  M kitting 

Upon  concluding  the  program,  the  members  adjourned  to 
attend  the  symposium  on  the  "History  of  Chemistry."  This 
proved  to  be  most  interesting,  on  account  of  the  many  rare  por- 
traits, books,  letters,  and  pamphlets  which  were  shown. 

President  Edgar  F.  Smith  started  the  symposium  in  a  most 
interesting  tolk  on  Joseph  Priestley  and  the  benefits  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  history  of  our  own  American  chemists.  Many 
old  books  on  chemistry  were  shown,  together  with  a  very  rare 
letter  written  and  signed  by  Priestley  himself. 

Dr.  Ernst  Cohen,  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  spoke  of  the 
history  of  chemistry  as  taught  in  the  Dutch  universities. 

Dr.  Lyman  C.  Newell,  of  Boston  University,  explained  methods 
in  use  for  the  preservation  of  letters  and  documents  which 
would  be  otherwise  destroyed  by  handling.  He  showed  old 
letters  fastened  between  sheets  of  celluloid  to  facilitate  handling 
and  protect  the  letters  effectively.  He  discussed  methods 
of  collecting  portraits  and  old  books,  and  their  use  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  history  of  chemistry.  Signed  letters  of  Davy,  Dalton, 
Faraday,  Lavoisier,  and  Mendelecff  were  shown,  together  with 
some  rare  old  pamphlets  and  books. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  of  New  York  City,  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  the  alchemists  of  New  England.  Many  of  those  pres- 
ent did  not  know  that  there  ever  had  been  any  alchemists  in 
New  Kngland.  Many  copies  of  letters  and  documents  of  these 
alchemists  were  shown,  and  also  what  was  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  oldest  bills  for  chemicals  now  in  existence. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  discussed  a  visit  to  Priestley's  home  at  North- 
umberland, Pa.,  while  Prof.  H.  G.  Byers,  of  Cooper  Union, 
gave  a  number  of  interesting  incidents  from  the  early  history  of 
chemistry. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Doreraus,  of  New  York  City,  spoke  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  who  was  noted  for  being  the  first 
to  make  an  image  of  the  human  face. 

Dr.  Adolph,  of  Shantung  Christian  College,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  chemistry  among  the  Chinese,  while  Prof. 
K.  C.  Pandya,  of  India,  discussed  the  Hindu's  contribution  to 
chemistry,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  one  professor  of  chemistry 
who  attended  all  the  sessions  that  the  program  of  the  Section 
of  Chemical  Education  had  been  the  most  inspiring  program 
that  he  had  attended  for  a  great  many  years  from  a  teaching 
)>oint  of  view.  It  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
in  attendance  that  the  Section  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  possible.  Chemists  cannot  be  educated  unless  there  are 
teachers  of  chemistry.  Hesearch  work  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance but  the  work  of  the  conscientious,  inspiring  teacher  is  pro- 
ductivc  of  a  great  deal  more  good  from  the  chemical  point  of 
view. 

J.  C.  OtSSN 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Instttoth 
Brooklyn,  N  Y. 


The  Lake  Placid  Meeting  of  the  American 
Electrochemical  Society 

The  Fall  Meeting,  September  20-Octobcr  1,  was  held  at 
Lake  Placid  Club  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York 
State.  Nature  brought  out  her  finest  colors  to  paint  an  unsur- 
passably  lovely  autumn  landscape;  the  Society  furnished  an 
attendance  of  over  a  hundred  memlicrs  and  friends;  thirty  in- 
vestigators furnished  a  scientific  program  worthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Society. 


With  complete  facilities  for  the  technical  sessions,  the  locality 
offered  such  attractions  as  the  afternoon  boat  ride  on  Lake  Placid, 
an  afternoon  climb  up  Mount  Mclntyre,  a  forty-mile  auto  ride 
through  the  mountains,  and  a  golf  tournament  over  a  very 
"sporty"  course. 

Coming  to  the  technical  sessions,  which  occupied  the  three 
mornings,  there  were  miscellaneous  papers  on  Thursday,  a  sym- 
posium on  "Nonferrous  Electrometallurgy"  on  Friday,  and  a 
symposium  on  "Electrodeposition  of  Metals"  on  Saturday. 
Miscellaneous  Papers 

J.  Newton  Friend  (London)  proposes  a  "New  Theory  of  the 
Corrosion  of  Iron."  After  noting  some  anomalies  not  explained 
by  any  of  the  current  theories,  he  sets  forth  a  new  and  more 
comprehensive  theory  based  on  considering  the  first  prcxiuct 
of  corrosion  to  be  colloidal  ferrous  hydroxide;  this  later  oxidizes 
to  ferric  hydroxide  hydrosol,  which  is  then  alternately  reduced 
by  contact  with  the  iron  and  oxidized  by  contact  with  the  air, 
thus  catalytically  accelerating  the  corrosion  of  the  metal.  When 
this  sol  flocculates  or  precipitates,  it  yields  the  ordinary  rust. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  oxidation  of  iron  is  at  first  a  rery 
slow  process,  but  is  rapidly  accelerated  by  the  catalytic  activities 
of  the  colloidal  oxidation  products.  Dr.  Friend  showed  in  a 
convincing  manner  bow  his  new  theory  explained  many  difficult 
problems  in  iron  rusting.  It  is  possible  that  this  paper  opens 
up  a  new  era  in  the  study  and  understanding  of  this  immensely 
important  piiLnorocuoii. 

Haakon  Slyri  (Philadelphia)  explained  how  ball-bearing 
spheres  were  protected  from  rusting  during  manufacture  by 
slushing  with  oil.  A  prerequisite  is  a  thorough  preliminary 
cleaning  by  an  oil  emulsion  iri  water,  which  leaves  a  thin  film  of 
oil.  This  protects  also  during  grinding,  and  gives  a  fine  finish. 
The  paper  gives  results  on  nearly  1000  specimens,  by  a  great 
variety  of  oils  and  greases. 

C.  J.  Rodman  (Pittsburgh)  discussed  the  formation  of  oil 
sludge  in  transformers,  giving  descriptions  and  analyses  of  the 
different  kinds,  ».  t.,  asphaltic  (due  to  oxidation),  soapy  (due  to 
oxidation,  absorption  of  moisture  and  action  on  the  metal  parts 
present),  and  carbonaceous  (due  to  electrical  breakdown).  Care- 
ful selection  of  the  oil  and  exclusion  of  air  are  recommended. 
Mr.  Moody,  in  the  discussion,  pointed  out  that  oil  kept  at  130" 
C.  for  18  days  with  air  excluded  would  become  highly  colored, 
and  if  air  were  admitted  would  also  become  sludged. 

N.  Kameyama  (Tokyo)  has  determined  the  electrolytic  disso- 
ciation of  sodium  and  calcium  cyanamides  in  water  solution. 
That  of  the  unhydrolyzcd  salts  in  solution  is  81  to  91  per  cent 
for  the  sodium  salt  and  72  to  86  per  cent  for  the  calcium  salt, 
for  dilutions  of  10  to  80,  respectively. 

P.  C.  Alsgaard  (Kristiania)  described  the  electrolytic  pro- 
duction of  sodium  perborate.  Trygne  Valeur  continued  the 
work  of  Kurt  Amdt,  and  Alsgaard  has  continued  that  of  Valeur. 
After  many  tests,  an  electrolyte  was  adopted  containing  (g.  per 
liter):  borax  45.  Na,CO,  130,  NaHCOi  45,  KtCrrOr  2.  water 
glass  2.  This  was  electrolyzed  with  a  porous  partition,  and 
perborate  was  made  at  an  ampere  efficiency  of  40  per  cent.  To 
produce  1  ton  per  day  would  require  450  h.  p.,  10  laborers,  and 
about  7  kg.  of  platinum. 

H.  M.  Goodwin  and  E-  C.  Walker  (Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology)  investigated  the  best  conditions  for  electrolytic 
oxidation  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  perchloric  acid.  They  showed 
the  effects  of  concentration  of  acid,  current  density,  time,  and 
temperature.  A  small  cell  is  described  in  which  800  g.  of  60 
per  cent  acid  can  be  produced  per  day.  They  suggest  using  two 
cells,  the  first  run  under  the  best  conditions  for  producing  chloric 
acid  and  the  second  under  the  best  conditions  for  oxidizing  chloric 
acid  to  perchloric. 

Raymond  Freas  (New  Orleans)  discussed  the  general  question 
of  electrolysis  of  organic  compounds,  particularly  the  mechanism 
of  the  discharge  of  ions  in  electrolytes  at  platinum  electrodes. 
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He  divides  the  factors  into  the  variable,  nonvariable.  and  special. 
The  action  of  colloids  is  said  to  be  unexplained.  A  convenient 
experimental  apparatus  for  such  work  is  described. 

A.  Lowy  and  E.  H.  Haux  (University  of  Pittsburgh)  described 
the  electrolytic  oxidation  of  the  leuco-base  of  malachite  green. 
Their  experiments  showed  the  necessity  of  a  catalyst,  sulfuric 
add  as  solvent,  high  temperature,  and  low  concentration  of  the 
leuco-base  in  the  anolytc.  The  highest  dye  yield  was  obtained 
with  nichromc  gauze  anode,  platinum  cathode,  uranyl  sulfate 
as  catalyst,  and  85°  C. 

B.  G.  Worth  (New  York  City)  emphasized  the  importance 
of  graphic  control  of  electrolytic  processes,  in  order  to  make 
visible  to  the  eye  the  various  factors  which  control  these  opera- 
tions. 

C.  G.  Fink  and  C.  H.  Eldridge  (New  York)  described  observa- 
tions on  electrolytic  corrosion  of  lead-thallium  alloys,  noted 
when  attempting  to  use  them  as  unattachable  anodes  in  copper 
sulfate  plus  sulfuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acid  electrolytes. 
At  Chiquicamata,  Chile,  duriron  anodes  corrode  at  the  rate  of 
5  to  0  lhs.  per  100  lbs.  of  copper  deposited,  lead  anodes  65  lbs., 
while  an  alloy  of  Pb  70,  Tt  10,  Sn  20  was  found  in  the  laboratory 
to  lose  only  1 .2  lbs.  The  low  corrosion  loss  is  ascribed  to  a  very 
adherent  film  formed  during  electrolysis.  The  solution  of  tin 
and  thallium  in  the  electrolyte  is,  however,  a  disadvantage,  and 
it  was  stated  in  the  discussion  that  the  problem  of  the  unattach- 
able anode  in  such  solutions  has  been  still  further  advanced  by 
the  use  of  an  alloy  containing  67  per  cent  of  copper  which  is  now 
in  practical  use,  and  does  not  introduce  any  impurity  into  the 
electrolyte  which  can  be  deposited  with  the  cathode  copper. 

J.  G.  Thompson  (Cornell  University)  investigated  the  electric 
furnace  purification  of  zirkite,  with  the  object  of  producing  pure 
zirconium  oxide  for  refractory  purposes.  The  impure  ore  con- 
tains silica,  which  it  was  found  could  be  90  to  95  per  cent  elim- 
inated by  mixing  with  enough  C  to  form  SiC  and  heating  above 
2220°  C.  the  decomposition  point  of  the  latter.  Subsequent 
treatment  of  the  residue  with  chlorine  or  phosgene  is  recommended 
for  removal  of  iron. 

M.  L.  Hartman  and  W.  A.  Koehler  (of  the  Carborundum 
Company)  tested  the  cross  breaking  strength  of  special  refractory 
materials,  produced  in  the  electric  furnace,  compared  with 
bauxite,  magnesia,  fire-clay,  and  silica  bricks.  In  general,  the 
recrystallizcd  carborundum  and  bonded  carborundum  showed 
moduli  of  rupture  ten  to  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  ordinary 
refractories.  In  the  discussion,  the  practical  usefulness  of  these 
special  refractories  for  zinc  retorts  was  noted. 

P.  A.  Lidbury  and  F.  A.  Stamps  (Niagara  Falls)  described  a 
simple  form  of  steam  generator  to  be  run  by  alternating  current 
of  100  to  600  wits.  The  electrodes  are  concentric  steel  tubes, 
and  ordinary  water  is  used  as  the  resistor  and  to  generate  steam. 
The  discussion  centered  mostly  around  the  special  economic 
conditions  which  made  it  profitable  to  raise  steam  electrically, 
such  as  those  in  Scandinavia  during  the  war,  where  buildings 
with  steam  heating  plant  could  be  provided  with  electric  steam 
generators,  when  coal  was  costing  $50  to  $100  per  ton,  and  thus 
the  cost  of  electric  heating  appliances  saved.  Also  industrial 
plants  needed  steam  for  some  operations,  which  could  be  fur- 
nished cheaper  electrically  than  by  burning  fuel.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  data  concerning  the  con- 
ductivities of  electrolytes  above  100"  C.  and  the  action  of  steam 
on  insulators  at  these  moderately  high  temperatures. 

H.  M.  Goodwin  and  L.  A.  Wilson  (Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology)  detailed  experiments  on  the  effect  of  pressure 
on  overvoltage.  They  used  copper,  nickel,  and  mercury'  cathodes, 
and  varied  the  pressure  from  760  to  20  mm.  Hg.  In  all  cases 
the  overvoltage  was  constant  for  pressures  around  40  mm.  and 
over,  but  increased  rapidly  for  lower  pressures,  on  an  equilateral 
hyperbole  curve.  This  agTees  with  Machines  and  Adlcr's  theo- 
retical treatment  of  the  phenomenon. 


Symposium  on  Nonfbrrous  Electrometallurgy 

W.  A.  Cowan,  L.  D.  Simpkins  and  G.  O.  Hicrs  (National 
Lead  Co.)  described  Frary  metal,  and  clectrolytically  produced 
Ca-Ba-Pb  alloy  used  as  bearing  metal.  A  low-melting  point 
mixture  of  calcium  and  barium  chlorides  is  electrolyzed  over 
molten  lead  as  cathode,  until  some  2  per  cent  of  calcium  and 
barium  is  in  the  lead.  This  addition  makes  remarkable  changes 
in  the  physical  properties  of  the  lead,  particularly  in  its  hardness, 
which  runs  up  to  30  Brinell.  The  hardness  increases  noticeably 
some  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  aging  for  a  month;  heat  treatment 

exact  heat  treatment  is  not  descril>ed.)  The  alloys  are  used 
for  bearings,  die  castings,  extruded  rod  and  pipe.  A  particular 
characteristic  is  that  while  Frary  metal  is  of  approximately  the 
same  hardness  as  ordinary  good  Babbitt  metal  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, it  loses  much  less  hardness  when  running  at  100"  to 
150°  C.  In  the  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  ampere 
efficiency  of  production  of  the  alloy  is  below  20  per  cent,  leaving 
a  large  margin  for  the  electrolytic  expert  to  improve  it. 

Chas.  Vickers  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  described  the  use  of  sodium, 
silicon,  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  and  combinations  of  the 
same,  as  deoxidizing  agents  for  copper,  brass  and  bronze.  He 
concludes  that  sodium-copper  or  sodium-tin  is  a  better  dcoxid- 
izer  for  bronze  than  phosphor-copper,  giving  a  tougher  bronze; 
calcium-copper  atone  (10-15  per  cent  Ca)  is  not  dependable  to 
produce  sound  copper  castings,  calcium-silicon-copper  (7-10  per 
cent  Ca,  3-5  per  cent  Si)  is  better,  but  the  addition  of  another 
alkaline-earth  metal  to  this  combination  gives  best  results.  On 
account  of  patent  matters  the  last  element  was  not  named;  it 
was  stated  that  this  triple  deoxidizer  was  also  excellent  for  monel 
metal  and  other  high-nickel  alloys.  Barium-tin  (10  per  cent  Ba) 
was  made  by  electrolysis  and  used  on  brass  and  bronze,  but  the 
results  are  not  yet  completely  investigated. 

E.  A.  Smith  (Birmingham,  England)  described  modern  de- 
velopments in  the  British  brass  industry.  Details  were  the 
development  of  works  laboratories,  cooperative  research,  syndi- 
cation of  the  industry,  foundry  practice,  extrusion,  hot  pressing, 
forging,  rolling,  annealing,  etc.  He  states  that  the  high  cost 
of  power  has  delayed  the  introduction  of  electric  melting  furnaces, 
but  this  excuse  is  only  partly  true.  The  majority  of  British 
brass  works  are  described  as  very  small,  and  unable  to  use  the 
large  electric  furnaces.  Certain  it  is  that  Great  Britain  lags 
far  behind  the  United  States  in  this  development. 

H.  M.  St.  John  (Detroit)  discussed  the  influence  of  the  electric 
furnace  on  the  metallurgy  of  nonferrous  metals.  He  regards 
the  standardized  electric  melting  furnace  of  to-day  mainly  as  a 
machine,  which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  mechanic  who 
has  only  to  follow  instructions.  The  man  who  issues  the  in- 
structions should  have  metallurgical  skill  and  experience,  but  the 
operator  need  have  neither.  Electric  melting  is  dissipating  the 
traditional  secrctiveness  of  the  nonferrous  industries;  it  has 
revolutionized  metal-handling  methods,  and  produces  a  more 
uniformly  high  quality  of  product,  with  less  labor  and  waste  of 
metal.  Compared  with  open-flame  and  reverberatory  furnaces, 
the  average  over  all  costs  are  two-thirds;  compared  with  crucible 
melting,  one-half.  The  discussion  took  up  the  contracts  for 
power  to  run  such  furnaces,  and  their  power  factor.  The  author 
stated  that  an  electric  melting  furnace  load  usually  had  a  power 
factor  of  85  per  cent  or  over,  and  that  it  really  improved  the 
average  power  factor  of  the  average  power  station. 

N.  K.  B.  Patch  (Buffalo)  made  comparisons  of  electric  furnace 
practice  with  fuel -fired  furnace  practice.  His  experience  was 
that  the  results  were  practically  alike  in  regard  to  costs,  but  that 
the  electric  furnace  is  cleaner  and  more  comfortable  to  operate, 
and  some  sensitive  alloys  are  of  better  quality  when  melted  elec- 
trically. 

T.  F.  Baily  (Baily  Electric  Furnace  Co.)  described  his  resis- 
tance type  of  electric  furnace  for  melting  brass  and  other  non- 
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ferrous  metals.  He  claims  that  this  type,  since  it  can  be  tightly 
dosed,  makes  metal  of  better  quality;  also  that  it  is  simpler  in 
construction  and  operation  than  any  other ;  he  admits  that  it  takes 
more  current  to  melt  a  charge,  but  gives  a  better  electrical  load 
factor;  has  a  more  accessible  hearth,  and  is  more  easily  repaired. 
Some  of  these  claims  were  disputed  in  the  discussion. 

.  a.  winne  (.oenerai  mectnc  v-o.;  acsenbea  recent  develop- 
ments in  electric  furnaces  of  the  muffled  arc  type,  for  melting 
1600  to  2260  lbs.  of  brass  per  hr.  Heat  is  generated  by  current 
flowing  through  contact  arcs  and  by  muffled  arcs  in  broken 
graphite.  This  gives  a  heat  source  of  large  area  and  compar- 
atively low,  uniform  temperature.  Heat  is  conducted  through 
carborundum  bridge  walls  to  the  metal  in  contact  with  them; 
it  is  also  radiated  down  from  the  roof.  Run  continuously,  the 
1500-lb.  furnace  melts  one  heat  per  hour,  using  300  lew.  hr.  per 
ton — a  net  efficiency  of  about  SO  per  cent.  These  furnaces  can 
melt  charges  up  to  1500*  C.  (2730*  F.);  they  are  particularly 
suitable  for  melting  alloys  containing  volatile  ingredients,  be- 
cause of  the  low  temperature  of  the  resistors. 

H.  A.  DeFries  (New  York  City)  described  melting  of  silver 
in  electric  furnaces.  He  says  it  eliminates  high  crucible  costs 
and  the  necessity  of  great  experience  for  the  inciter.  Pure  bar 
silver  should  be  gradually  heated  up  to  1205s  C.  and  poured 
at  1093*  C.  Pure  silver  or  sterling  alloy  intended  for  rolling 
mill  stock  or  castings,  however,  should  be  cast  at  1293*  to 
1304*  C,  when  cast  into  nearly  horizontal  molds,  and  at  1204* 
C.  when  cast  into  vertical  molds.  A  block  of  iron  put  into  the 
bath  absorbs  the  oxygen  and  keeps  the  metal  from  spitting. 
The  travel  of  metal  from  furnace  spout  to  mold  should  be  as 
short  as  possible.  Molds  should  be  smoked  and  warmed  up 
to  about  204*  C.  (400*  P.)  In  a  furnace  holding  10,000 
ox.  (790  lbs.)  6.6  lbs.  were  melted  per  kw.  hr.  In  the  dis- 
cussion, Dr.  Northrup  stated  that  he  had  melted  10.6  lbs.  of  silver 
per  kw.  hr.  in  his  oscillating -current  induction  furnace.  These 
figures  show  thermally  38  and  60  per  cent  melting  efficiency, 
respectively. 

P.  C.  Thompson  (Sheffield  University,  England)  discussed 
the  advantages  of  the  electric  furnace  melting  of  nickel  silver. 
Arc  furnaces,  he  says,  should  not  be  used  because  of  large  volatil- 
ization of  zinc  around  the  electrodes.  Experiment*!  with  a  small 
Kjellin  induction  furnace  did  not  give  good  results.  The  re- 
sistance furnace  appears  the  only  type  suitable  for  this  particular 
alloy.  Losses  of  zinc  are  less  than  in  crucible  melting.  Less 
gases  arc  occluded  by  the  metal,  and  no  carbon  is  absorbed. 

Robert  J.  Anderson  (Bureau  of  Mines.  Pittsburgh)  described 
the  various  alloys  of  aluminium  and  copper,  in  a  30-page  paper. 
The  information  was  well  collated,  timely,  and  complete. 

W.  R.  Ingalls  (New  York  City)  discussed  the  electrometallurgy 
of  zinc.  In  the  line  of  electrolytic  extraction  nothing  new  was 
given,  but  in  the  line  of  electric  furnace  smelting  very  interesting 
details  were  given  of  the  processes  used  at  Trollhattan,  Sweden. 
There  roasted  zinc  ores  containing  lead,  copper,  and  silver  arc 
reduced  in  large  electric  furnaces,  producing  lead-zinc  blue  powder 
in  the  attached  condensers,  but  no  rcgulinc  metal.  This  powder 
is  then  rubbed  in  the  Cornelius  rotating  electric  furnace,  which 
brings  the  larger  part  of  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  zinc-lead  alloy. 
The  residue  is  returned  to  the  ore  furnaces.  The  alloy  is  dis- 
tilled, yielding  high  quality  zinc  and  pure  lead.  The  electrolytic 
zinc  is  purer  than  electrothermal  zinc,  and  therefore  commands 
the  preference  for  making  fine  brass.  The  electrolytic  process 
is  cheapest  on  the  poorer  ores;  the  electrothermal  process  should 
only  be  used  on  the  richer  ores.  Mr.  Hale,  in  the  discussion, 
pointed  out  the  great  advantage  of  the  electrothermal  process 
in  saving  lead,  copper,  and  silver  which  were  in  the  ore,  which 
required  extra  expense  to  save  in  the  electrolytic  process. 

Symposium  on  tub  Elbctrodbposition  op  Metals 

The  rest  of  the  papers  were  specifically  devoted  to  a  symposium 
on  the  electrodeposition  of  metals,  under  the  auspices  of  the 


newly  formed  "Electrodeposition  Division"  of  the  Society, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Wm.  Blum,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standard'.. 
Washington. 

C.  J.  Wernlund  (Rocssler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.)  set 
forth  his  studies  on  the  zinc  cyanide  plating  solution.  He  de- 
tailed a  long  series  of  experiments  using  1.5  to  6  per  cent  solution 
of  zinc  cyanide,  to  which  varying  amounts  of  sodium  cyanide, 
caustic  soda,  and  sodium  carbonate  were  added,  with  and  with- 
out organic  addition  agents.  The  best  solution  of  all  those 
tried  contained  6  per  cent  Zn(CN)i,  5-25  per  cent  NaCN,  0.75 
to  1.5  per  cent  NaOH,  3  per  cent  Na*COi.  0.75  per  cent  NaF. 
0.75  per  cent  corn  sugar,  0.11  per  cent  gum  arabic,  and  was 
worked  at  40*  to  50*  C.  The  maintenance  of  the  solution  is 
primarily  a  question  of  keeping  a  small  amount  of  free  NaCN 
always  present.  Current  efficiencies  are  50  to  76  per  cent  at 
the  cathode  and  90  to  1 10  per  cent  at  the  anode.  The  best  test 
of  good  plating  is  the  salt-spray  test,  to  determine  the  actual 
protective  power  of  the  coating;  using  this  test,  the  tine  cyanide 
deposit  gives  a  better  rust-proof  coating  than  the  zinc  sulfate 
bath. 

W.  A.  Hughes  (London)  described  researches  on  the  electro- 
deposition of  iron.  Almost  all  the  processes  described  in  the 
literature  bad  been  tried  by  the  author,  and  he  detailed  his  ex- 
periences with  them  in  a  40-page  paper.  He  found  Maximo- 
witch's  method  the  most  generally  useful.  In  the  discussion 
it  was  noted  that  the  recent  commercial  work  in  France  bad  been 
omitted  from  the  paper,  and  also  a  promising  method  of  recover 
ing  both  iron  and  sulfur  from  pyrrbotite  ore  devised  by  Mr. 
Eustis,  of  Boston,  in  which  the  or*.*  vvas  leached  with  ferric  chloride 
solution  to  dissolve  the  iron,  the  latter  deposited  out  electrolyti- 

cauy,  regenerating  icmc  cmorKie  soiuuou,  wxucxi  wm  ujch  ic- 
torned  to  the  leaching  vats,  while  sulfur  and  the  gangue  of  the 
ore  only  remained  in  the  latter.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
many  details  would  have  to  be  worked  out  before  such  a  cyclic 
process  became  commercial. 

W.  Blum  and  H.  E.  Haring  (Bureau  of  Standards)  described 
the  electrodeposition  of  lead-tin  alloys.  With  a  certain  ratio  of 
lead  to  tin  in  solution,  an  alloy  or  mixture  of  nearly  equal  parts 
can  be  plated  out.  The  proportion  of  each  depends  only  on  their 
ratio  in  the  solution,  and  is  at  any  moment  independent  of 
the  kind  of  anode  used.  The  use  of  an  addition  agent  had 
the  same  effect  as  increasing  the  current  density.  The  process 
is  used  by  our  Navy  Department  for  coating  the  inside  of  air- 
flasks  of  naval  torpedoes.  It  may  have  other  commercial  appli- 
cations. 

W.  Blum  (Bureau  of  Standards)  discussed  the  structure  and 
properties  of  alternately  electrodepositcd  metals,  basing  hi* 
paper  on  experience  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Engraving,  in  alter 
nating  thin  copper  and  nickel  deposits,  in  order  to  stiffen  and 
improve  the  copper  for  engraving  purposes.  When  layers  of 
nickel  about  0.004  mm.  thick  were  alternated  with  layers  of 
copper  0.02  thick,  the  composite  plate  was  much  stronger  ant! 
finer  grained  than  a  thick  copper  plate.  The  thin  deposits 
seemed  to  inhibit  development  of  large  and  irregular  crystals, 
thus  giving  the  fine-grained  effect,  while  the  alternation  probably 
caused  the  greatly  increased  mechanical  strength.  The  prin- 
ciple may  be  applicable  to  many  other  metals  and  for  many  other 
purposes;  the  author  even  speculated  as  to  what  might  result 
if  the  alternate  layers  were  so  thin  as  to  have  molecular  dimen- 
sions. In  the  discussion  it  was  stated  that  the  crystalline  nature 
of  the  primary  cathode  surface  might  influence  that  of  the  de- 
posited metals,  even  through  several  alternate  deposits.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  whole  subject  was  of  great  theoretical  a? 
well  as  practical  interest. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

Lamoa  Uwiv«««xtv 
South  Bbtbls>b».  Pa. 
Oetobw  4,  1921 
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A.  C.  S.  Section  Meetings,  1921-1922 

CHEMICAL  BOCKTIIl  TH  HIW  TOES  OITT,  gHJMFORD  BALL, 


Industry.    Grastelli  Medal 


October  7 — American  Chemical  Society. 
October  14 — Societe  de  Chimie  Industrielle. 
21— Society  of 
Award. 

1 1— American  Chemical  Society.  Joint  Meeting  with 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  American  Electro- 
chemical Society,  and  Socict6  de  Chimie  Industri- 
elle. 

November  18 — American  Electrochemical  Society. 
December  2 — Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
December  9 — American  Chemical  Society. 


13— Society  of  Chemical  Industry.    Perkin  Medal 
Award. 

February  10 — American  Electrochemical  Society.  Joint  Meeting 
with  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  Societe  de 
Chimie  Industrielle,  and  American  Chemical 
Society. 

ihemical  Society,    fffebfa  Medal  Award. 


April  21 — Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  Joint  Meeting  with 
American  Electrochemical  Society,  Societe  de  Chimie 
Industrielle,  and  American  Chemical  Society. 

May  5 — American  Chemical  Society. 

May  12 — Societe  de  Chimie  Industrielle.  Joint  Meeting  with 
American  Chemical  Society,  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  and  American  Electrochemical  Society. 

May  19 — Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

June  9 — American  Chemical  Society. 

ROCHESTER  SECTION 
Meetings  of  the  Rochester,  N.  V..  Section  of  the  SocnrTY 

will  be  held  as  follows: 

October  17  February  6  and  — 

November  7  aud  2 1  March  6  and  20 

December  6  and  19  April  3  and  17 

January  9  and  23  May  1  and  1 5 

Calendar  of  Meetings 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers— Annual  Winter 
Meeting,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  6  to  9,  1921. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science — Annual 
Meeting,  Toronto,  Canada,  December  27  to  31,  1921. 

American  Ceramic  Society— 21st  Annual  Meeting,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  February  27  to  March  2,  1922. 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 


Liability  for  laboratory  Explosions 

In  1918  Miss  Louise  Hamburger  of  Brooklyn,  a  first  year 
student  in  Cornell  University,  lost  an  eye  as  the  result  of  an 
explosion  in  a  glass  test  tube  in  which  she  was  heating  a  mixture. 
Suit  was  brought  against  Cornell  University,  and  on  October  4, 
1921,  after  a  trial  by  Supreme  Court  jury  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Miss  Hamburger  was  awarded  $25,000  damages.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  case  will  be  appealed  to  the  highest  courts.  The 
far-reaching  effect  of  such  a  decision,  if  it  is  upheld  by  the  highest 
Court,  is  so  great  that  we  have  asked  Professor  L.  M.  Dennis, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Cornell  University,  for 
an  outline  of  the  case  as  it  was  presented  by  both  sides  to  the 
Court.  In  response  to  our  request,  Professor  Dennis  has  furnished 
the  following  statement: 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  12,  1916,  a  section  of  the  class  in 
Introductory  Inorganic  Chemistry  was  instructed  to  perform 
several  experiments  described  in  the  "Laboratory  Manual  of 
Elementary  Chemistry"  by  Dennis  and  Clarke.  The  first  of 
these  experiments,  No.  84,  is  stated  in  the  Manual  as  follows: 

Pulverise  1  ft.  of  potassium  chlorate  In  a  mortar,  add  to  it  9  f.  of  strontium 
filtrate,  and  thoroughly  mix  the  two  aubatances.  Empty  out  the  contents 
of  the  mortar  on  a  piece  of  paper,  wash  the  mortar  thoroughly,  wipe  it  dry, 
and  grind  in  it  3  g.  of  shellac.  Add  this  to  the  substance*  on  the  paper,  and 
carefully  mix  them  with  as  little  friction  a.  possible.  (Do  oot  grind  the 
shellac  in  the  mortar  with  the  other  ingredients  An  eapkmoo  would 
result)    Place  the  mixture  on  a  brick  or  tile  and  ignite. 

If  properly  prepared,  it  should  born  with  a  brilliant  red  flame. 

The  bottles  of  "Commercial"  potassium  chlorate  were  set  out 
on  the  side-tables  in  the  laboratory  for  this  experiment,  "Com- 
mercial" potassium  chlorate  being  furnished  instead  of  pure 
potassium  chlorate,  because  it  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
experiment  just  as  well  as  the  pure  substance,  and,  further,  be- 
cause of  its  low  cost  as  compared  with  pure  potassium  chlorate. 

A  later  experiment  that  was  to  be  performed  that  afternoon, 
Expt.  88,  is  stated  in  the  Manual  as  follows: 

Mix  2  g.  of  mercuric  sulfule  wi(h  an  equal  weight  of  powdered  lime  and 
beat  the  mixture  in  a  bard  glass  tube  until  the  residue  assumes  s  dark  yellow 

What  roOects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube? 
What  is  left  in  the  lower  part? 


Shake  out  this  residue  and  add  to  it  dilute  hydrochloric  add.    Not*  the 
odor  of  the  escaping  gas. 
What  is  HI 

In  this  Introductory  Course,  the  commoner  chemicals  needed 
during  that  afternoon  were  placed  in  tall  glass  bottles  on  side- 
tables  in  the  laboratory.  Mercuric  sulfide,  being  needed  only 
for  this  one  experiment  in  the  course  and  being  a  somewhat  ex- 
pensive chemical,  was  given  out  from  the  stockroom  adjacent 
to  the  laboratory.  Before  the  class  came  into  the  laboratory, 
one  of  the  assistant  instructors  on  our  staff  went  into  the  stock- 
room, emptied  out  on  a  large  sheet  of  Manila  paper  a  quantity 
of  black  mercuric  sulfide  from  the  stock-bottle  in  the  room,  and 
instructed  the  attendant  in  the  stockroom  to  place  upon  small 
squares  of  Manila  paper  about  2  g.  of  the  substance,  so  that 
these  small  portions  could  rapidly  be  handed  out  to  the  students 
when  they  came  to  the  stockroom  window  for  it.  The  instructor 
showed  the  stockroom  attendant  about  how  much  of  the  sub- 
stance to  take  up  on  a  spatula  and  place  on  each  of  the  small 
papers.  The  class  assembled  for  their  laboratory  work,  and 
one  young  woman  in  the  class,  after  receiving  instructions  in  the 
laboratory  as  to  how  the  experiment  was  to  be  performed,  came 
to  the  stockroom  window  and  received  about  2  g.  of  mercuric 
sulfide  on  one  of  these  papers.  This  she  took  to  her  desk  in  the 
laboratory,  and  the  assistant  instructor  in  charge  of  the  small 
group  to  which  she  belonged  told  her  to  go  to  one  of  the  side- 
tables  and  obtain  from  the  proper  bottle  there  the  powdered 
lime.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  other  students  of  his  section. 
The  young  woman  returned  to  ber  desk  with  the  material  that 
she  had  taken  from  a  bottle  on  the  side-table,  placed  this  material 
in  a  porcelain  mortar  with  the  mercuric  sulfide  that  she  had  ob- 
tained from  the  stockroom,  and  mixed  the  two  substances  in 
the  porcelain  mortar.  She  then  asked  the  instructor  who  was 
standing  near  her  how  the  hard-glass  tube  should  be  closed  at 
one  end,  and  since  she  was  behind  in  her  work,  he  sealed  this  tube 
for  her  and  gave  it  to  her.  He  then  watched  her  place  some  of 
the  mixture  from  the  mortar  in  the  tube,  and  when  about  one 
inch  of  the  powder  had  been  added,  he  told  her  that  that  was 
enough  for  the  experiment,  and  that  she  need  not  use  the  rest 
of  the  mixture  in  the  mortar.  He  then  passed  on  to  other 
students  and  heard  an  explosion  at  the  other  end  of  the  lab- 
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oratory  where  a  group  of  students  in  charge  of  another  assistant 
instructor  were  working.  A  few  moments  afterward  he  heard 
a  loud  report  near  him  and  turned  to  see  that  an  explosion  had 
occurred  in  the  experiment  that  the  young  woman  in  question 
was  performing  and  that  she  had  been  injured.  The  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  two  explosions  was  from  one  to  two 
minutes. 

A  member  of  the  staff  promptly  gave  first  aid  to  both  the  stu- 
dents who  had  been  injured  by  the  explosions  in  the  experiment 
and  Ihey  were  hurried  to  oculists  in  the  city.  The  stockroom 
attendant  was  ordered  by  one  of  the  assistant  instructors  to  give 
out  no  more  mercuric  sulfide  until  he  received  further  word  from 
the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  laboratory.  The  instructor  in 
charge  requested  his  assistant?  to  go  out  into  the  laboratory 
immediately  and  collect  from  the  three  side-tables  all  the  bottles 
of  lime,  potassium  chlorate,  and  strontium  nitrate  that  were 
standing  on  the  side-tables;  these  three  being  the  only  white 
chemicals  set  out  that  day  for  the  experiments  of  this  section. 
The  mortar  on  the  young  woman's  table,  which  contained  the 
unused  remainder  of  the  mixture  that  she  had  prepared  for  this 
experiment,  and  the  unused  remainder  of  the  mixture  from  the 
table  of  the  other  student  were  immediately  brought  in  to  this 
instructor,  together  with  some  of  the  mercuric  sulfide  from  the 
stockroom.  He  made  an  examination  of  the  materials  in  the 
bottles  from  the  side  tables  in  the  laboratory  with  the  aid  of  a 
direct-vision  spectroscope  and  found  that,  except  for  the  weak 
sodium  line  that  is  always  seen  when  the  spectrum  of  a  substance 
that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  is  examined,  and  which,  as  all 
chemists  know,  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  very-  minute  amounts 
of  sodium  compounds  such  as  common  salt  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  bottles  marked  lime  showed  the  presence  of  calcium  but  no 
other  metal;  the  bottles  marked  potassium  chlorate  showed  the 
presence  of  potassium  but  no  other  metal;  and  the  bottles 
marked  strontium  nitrate  showed  the  presence  of  strontium  but 
no  other  metal.  He  made  chemical  examination  of  the  mercuric 
sulfide  that  still  remained  in  the  bottle  in  the  stockroom  and  from 
which  the  supply  for  the  students  had  been  taken  and  found  that 
the  substance  contained  mercury  and  sulfur.  He  also  examined 
this  mercuric  sulfide  with  a  spectroscope  to  ascertain  whether  it 
contained  compounds  of  potassium  or  calcium  or  strontium  and 
he  found  that  the  substance  yielded  none  of  the  spectrum  lines 
of  these  three  elements.  He  did,  however,  see  iii  the  flame 
spectrum  of  the  mercuric  sulfide,  flashes  of  the  sodium  line. 

The  residual  substance  in  the  mortar  that  the  young  woman 
had  used  was  handed  to  Professor  Chamot  of  our  staff,  a  leading 
expert  on  chemical  microscopy,  and  was  carefully  examined  hy 
him  under  the  microscope.  He  promptly  reported  to  Dr. 
Dennis  that  it  contained  potassium  chlorate  and  mercuric 
sulfide  and  that  it  contained  no  lime.  He  obtained  the  same 
results  upon  examination  of  the  mixture  used  by  the  student 
who  had  the  first  explosion. 

The  evidence  above  cited,  brought  forward  by  the  Department 
of  Chemistry,  appeared  to  show  beyond  question  that  the  young 
woman  obtained  the  proper  chemical,  mercuric  sulfide,  at  the 
stockroom  window,  but  that  when  she  went  to  the  side-table  to 
obtain  the  powdered  lime,  she  took  potassium  chlorate  from 
another  bottle  and  mixed  that  with  the  mercuric  sulfide  instead 
of  using  the  powdered  lime  as  directed.  The  defendant  claimed 
that  the  explosion  was  due  to  this  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  and  that  it  resulted  from  the  heating  together  of  mer- 
curic sulfide  and  potassium  chlorate,  contrary  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  under  Expt.  88  in  the  "Laboratory  Manual." 

The  plaintiff  testified  that  she  went  to  one  of  the  side  tables 
in  the  la1>orntory  to  get  the  powdered  lime  for  the  experiment 
and  found  that  this  bottle  was  being  used  by  another  student 
in  her  section.  She  stated  that  she  waited  until  he  was  through 
with  the  bottle  and  that  she  then  took  up  the  bottle,  looked 
at  the  label,  which  she  testified  was  "CaO."  and  measured  out  the 
proper  amount  of  that  white  substance.    It  was  shown  during 


the  trial  that  the  student  who,  according  to  the  plaintiff's  testi- 
mony, took  some  of  the  material  from  the  bottle  marked  "lime 
just  before  she  did,  conducted  Kxpt.  88  successfully  a»l 
without  explosion.  The  plaintiff  offered  no  evidence  as  to  wha; 
chemical  the  student  who  had  had  the  first  explosion  had  mati 
with  the  mercuric  sulfide,  or  as  to  the  source  from  which  he  ob- 
tained this  second  chemical.  Her  evidence  did  show,  however, 
that  he  did  not  get  it  from  the  same  bottle  on  the  side-table  that 
she  had  used.  The  two  explosions  above  noted  were  the  only 
ones  that  occurred  during  that  afternoon,  and  the  student 
who  had  had  the  first  explosion  in  the  performance  of  Expt.  <9> 
stated  soon  afterward  that  his  accident  was  entirely  due  to  hi 
own  carelessness  in  that  he  picked  up  a  white  chemical  tlu' 
had  been  spilled  on  one  of  the  side-tables  instead  of  taking  son* 
lime  from  the  bottle  labeled  "lime."  The  Court  excluded  tti- 
statement  on  the  ground  that  it  was  hearsay.  At  least  fiJtv 
of  the  students  in  the  laboratory  on  the  afternoon  in  question 
performed  Expt.  88  with  successful  results  and  without  mi>ha(i 
It  was  also  brought  out  that  Expt.  88  had  been  performed  durisv 
the  preceding  ten  years  by  about  10,000  students  with  successful 
results  and  without  accidents  or  explosions  occurring  in  any 

A  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  retained  as  an  expert,  testified  Uia: 
in  his  opinion  the  explosion  must  have  resulted  from  some  cause 
other  than  the  heating  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  arvJ 
mercuric  sulfide,  because  he  had  made  many  experiments  upon 
this  point  and  no  explosion  had  in  any  case  resulted  when  then 
two  substances  were  heated  together  in  a  hard-glass  tube  seak<1 
at  one  end.  The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  forward 
testimony  to  show  that  experiments  conducted  since  the  beriu 
ning  of  the  trial  demonstrated  that  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  oi 
mercuric  sulfide  and  potassium  chlorate  would  at  times  explode 
with  great  violence  when  heated  under  the  above  condition, 
and  that  if  a  minute  trace  of  dust  or  paper  fiber  were  present, 
a  violent  explosion  occurred  in  about  half  of  the  trials.  Ttt 
plaintiff  argued  that  if  dust  or  other  organic  matter  would  in 
crease  the  possibility  of  explosion  in  this  experiment,  the  IV 
partmcnt  of  Chemistry-  wa<i  negligent  in  that  it  furnished  thv 
students  with  "Commercial"  potassium  chlorate  for  the  exptr/ 
merits  in  the  Manual  instead  of  giving  them  "Chemically  Putt 
potassium  chlorate,  since  the  "Commercial"  potassium  chlorate 
might  contain  small  amounts  of  paper  fiber  or  other  organic 
substance.  To  this  the  defendant  replied  that  there  was  n. 
experiment  in  the  course  that  called  for  the  heating  together  oi 
mercuric  sulfide  and  potassium  chlorate  and  that  in  the  t«" 
experiments  in  the  Laboratory  Manual  in  which  "Commercial 
potassium  chlorate  was  used,  the  presence  of  a  slight  amount  t>' 
organic  matter  in  the  potassium  chlorate  would  not  have  causcc 
accident  to  the  student  if  these  two  experiments  were  perfortneo 
according  to  the  instructions  given  in  the  Manual.  Wbti: 
asked  why  "Commercial"  potassium  chlorate  was  furnished  t" 
the  students  for  any  experiment  instead  of  "Chemically  Pun 
potassium  chlorate,  a  witness  for  the  defense  slated  that,  store 
the  students  in  the  laboratory-  courses  are  required  to  pay  fo; 
the  chemicals  that  they  use.  it  was  the  manifest  duty  of  tb< 
Department  toward  the  student  to  furnish  the  cheaper  "Com 
mcrcial"  potassium  chlorate  rather  than  the  much  more  cxpen 
sivc  "Chemically  Pure"  substance,  if  the  cheaper  chemical  couM 
be  used  in  the  experiments  for  which  it  was  intended  just  as 
safely  and  as  satisfactorily  as  the  more  expensive  grade. 

The  plaintiff  further  argued  that  if  the  spectroscopic  examina 
tion  of  the  material  showed  the  yellow  line  due  to  sodium.  ti< 
sodium  was  probably  present  as  metallic  sodium  in  the  mercurK 
sulfide,  that  the  presence  of  this  metallic  sodium  probabh 
caused  the  explosion,  and  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
negligent  in  that  it  did  not  furnish  the  students  with  mercuric 
sulfide  free  from  metallic  sodium.  To  this  the  defendant  re 
plied  that  the  sodium  line  in  the  spectrum  does  not  indicate 
that  metallic  sodium  as  such  is  necessarily  in  the  substance 
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under  examination,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  chemicals  in 
question,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  metallic  sodium  to 
be  mixed  with  the  finely  powdered  chemical  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  and  remain  as  metallic  sodium  during  long  contact 
with  the  air;  that  the  sodium  line  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
mercuric  sulfide  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  com- 
pound of  sodium,  such  as  sodium  hydroxide  or  sodium  chloride, 
that  such  substance  was  prolwbly  present  only  in  minute  amount, 
and  that  either  of  the  two  above  compounds  of  sodium,  even  if 
present  in  large  amounts  in  the  mercuric  sulfide,  could  not  have 
caused  an  explosion  when  the  mercuric  sulfide  was  heated  with 
powdered  lime. 

Regarding  the  purchase,  storage,  and  handling  of  chemicals 
in  this  laboratory,  the  defendant  testified  that  all  chemicals 
were  purchased  from  accredited  firms,  and  were  received,  un- 
packed, stored,  and  arranged  in  the  storerooms  in  the  basement  by 
a  man  who,  although  not  trained  as  a  chemist,  had  had  forty 
years  of  experience  in  the  service  of  the  department  in  this  kind 
of  work;  that  chemicals  needed  in  the  upper  stockrooms  were 
cither  taken  up  to  those  stockrooms  from  the  storeroom  in  the 
original  containers  or  were  transferred  by  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  instruction  from  the  large  containers  in  the  storeroom  to  smaller 
containers  labeled  to  correspond  with  the  original  package; 
and  further  that  the  duties  of  the  stockroom  attendants  were 
confined  to  handing  out  to  students,  on  the  students'  written 
orders,  apparatus  and  chemicals,  and  that  these  men  did  not 
prepare  any  mixtures  of  chemicals  or  any  solutions  of  chemicals. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  accident,  when  the  small  amounts  of 
about  two  grams  each  of  mercuric  sulfide  on  slips  of  paper  were 
given  to  the  students  in  Introductory  Chemistry,  an  office  boy 
in  the  employ  of  the  Department  was  in  that  particular  stock- 
room engaged  in  one  of  his  regular  duties,  namely,  the  sorting 
and  placing  in  pigeonholes  of  the  order-slips  of  the  students. 
To  speed  up  the  delivery  at  the  stockroom  window  of  the  mer- 
curic sulfide  to  the  students  on  that  day,  this  hoy  was  asked  by 
his  father,  who  was  in  charge  of  that  particular  stockroom,  to 
stand  at  the  window  and  slide  forward  to  the  students  these 
squares  of  paper  carrying  two-gram  samples  of  mercuric  sulfide. 
The  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  Department  was  tiCKlinent  in 
allowing  a  young  boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age  to  dispense 
chemicals  to  the  students.  It  was  shown  that  all  that  he  did  on 
the  day  in  question  was  to  render  service  as  alx>vc  stated. 

Upon  cross-examination,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  asked  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence  whether  the  chemicals  as  received  from 
the  manufacturers  were  analyzed  or  otherwise  tested  to  ascer- 
tain whether  each  chemical  in  its  container  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  the  label  on  the  container.  The  defence  replied  that 
it  did  not  so  test  the  chemicals,  but  that  it  assumed  that  the 
chemicds  were  correctly  labeled  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
plaintiff  further  asked  whether  when  a  bottle  in  a  stockroom  or 
the  bottles  on  the  side-tables  in  the  lal»oratorv  are  filled  from  the 
original  containers  in  the  basement  storeroom,  the  contents  of 
each"  bottle  thus  filled  Ls  examined  or  analyzed  hy  the  Depart- 
ment to  ascertain  whether  the  label  on  the  container  still  exactly 
accorded  with  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  The  Department 
replied  that  it  does  not  test  the  contents  of  each  container  thus 
filled,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  the  filling  being  done  by  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  instruction,  it  holds  that  such  transfers  arc  ac- 
curately made  by  trained  chemists  and  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  test  the  contents  of  caeh  of  these  small  containers  before 
allowing  the  students  to  any  of  the  chemicals.  The  plain- 
tiff argued  that  this  evidence  showed  that  the  Department  was 
negligent  in  that  it  did  not  always  analyze  or  examine  the  con- 
tents of  each  and  every  container  in  the  laboratory  before  the 
students  were  allowed  to  use  any  of  these  chemicals  in  their 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  case  was  the  ruling  of  the 
Court  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  to 
analyze  all  chemicals  received  from  manufacturers,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  ascertaining  whether  the  contents  of  the  container  agreed 
exactly  with  the  label  on  the  container  before  any  of  these  chemi- 
cals were  dispensed  to  students.  The  Court  further  ruled  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Department  to  ascertain  by  chemical 
examination  whether  the  contents  of  all  bottles  in  the  student 
laboratories  that  had  been  filled  from  the  original  containers 
were  in  exact  accord  with  their  labels. 

The  theory  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  the  young  woman  was 
given  a  wrong  chemical  from  the  stockroom  or  that  the  bottle 
marked  "lime"  on  the  side-table  in  the  laboratory  contained 
some  chemical  other  than  lime  that  caused  the  explosion.  The 
defendant  refuted  this  theory  by  showing  through  the  testimony 
of  Professor  Chamot  that  the  bottle  marked  "lime"  on  the  side- 
table  in  the  laboratory  that  the  young  woman  should  have  used 
contained  lime  and  nothing  else,  and  that  the  bottle  marked 
"potassium  chlorate"  on  that  side  table  contained  potassium 
chlorate  and  nothing  else;  and  that  the  unused  remainder  of  the 
mixture  that  the  young  woman  had  prepared  for  this  experiment, 
contained  mercuric  sulfide  and  potassium  chlorate,  but  no 
lime.  The  defendant  further  showed  that  many  other  students 
in  that  laboratory  section  on  that  afternoon  had  performed  the 
experiment  according  to  the  directions  that  had  been  given  to 
them  and  had  obtained  the  usual  results.  The  evidence  brought 
forward  by  the  defendant  demonstrated  that  no  mistake  had 
been  made  in  the  issuance  of  chemicals  to  the  students  that 
afternoon,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  several  bottles  on  the 
side-tables  in  the  laboratory  corresponded  to  the  lalwls  on  the 
bottles,  and  the  defendant  argued  that  litis  evidence  showed 
conclusively  that  the  two  explosions  that  occurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  Experiment  88  must  have  been  due  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  two  students  concerned,  who  undoubtedly  mixed  with 
the  mercuric  sulfide,  not  lime  as  had  been  directed,  but  potassium 
chlorate. 


A  Fire  Blanket  Receptacle 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry: 

In  these  days  of  "Safety  First"  it  is  fitting  that  chemists, 
who  know  the  properties  of  materials,  including  their  hazards, 
should  guard  against  the  attitude  of  mind  expressed  by  the  adage 
"Familiarity  breeds  contempt/'  On  the  contrary  they  should 
put  themselves  in  the  van  of  that  army  which  seeks  to  lessen  the 
menace  to  life,  health,  ami  property,  for  themselves,  their  fellow 
employees,  and  their  employers. 

Every  man,  woman  or  child  has  known  occasions  when  a 
woolen  blanket,  promptly  and  properly  used,  would  have  smoth- 
ered flames  and  saved  a  human  life.  Fire  blankets  arc  necessary 
equipment  and  commonly  used  in  laboratories,  but  a  suitable 
place  to  keep  them  is  much  less  common.  A  fire  blanket  is 
usually  kept  in  a  drawer,  but  drawers  are  not  always  centrally 
located  or  in  the  place  of  easiest  access,  they  sometimes  stick, 
and  there  is  always  the  chance  of  a  blanket  in  a  drawer  being 
covered  with  other  articles.  Also  drawers  arc  not  dust-free, 
and  mice  are  apt  to  build  nests  in  them  or  to  cut  the  blanket 

These  considerations  led  to  the  design  of  the  following  device, 
which  eliminates  all  of  the  disadvantages  mentionrd.  keeps  the 
blanket  where  it  is  always  out  of  the  way,  and  in  addition  pro- 
duces the  blanket  unfolded  and  in  a  position  for  instant  use  in 
about  one  second  "Time  is  the  essence"  of  this  matter,  for  a 
few  seconds  might  mark  the  difference  between  life  and  death, 
or  the  loss  or  the  saving  of  a  building. 

This  blanket  holder  consists  of  a  triangular  box.  hinged  to 
the  ceiling  and  held  closed  by  a  spring  catch,  which  when  released 
by  jerking  a  cord,  allows  the  box  to  fall  open  and  swing  back, 
and  the  blanket  to  drop  out,  unroll  and  hang  ready  for  one  with 
burning  garments  to  wrap  himself.  The  blanket  has  a  canvas 
loop  sewed  to  each  corner  of  one  end,  and  these  loops  are  sus- 
pended from  screw  hooks  in  the  ceiling  by  means  of  a  twine 
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string,  doubled,  and  of  such  length  as  to  bring  the  lower  end  of  the 
blanket  almost  to  the  floor.  If  one  wishes  to  smother  a  fire 
on  a  table  or  to  carry  the  blanket  to  another  person  in  distress, 
it  is  easy  to  jerk  the  blanket  down,  breaking  the  strings.  The 


screw  hooks  are  placed  so  that  when  the  bos  is  closed,  they  are 
within  the  box,  near  the  front,  and  about  an  inch  from  the  ends. 
A  ring  of  about  1  in.  diameter  is  tied  to  the  end  of  the  releasing 

cotd. 

The  box  is  about  22.5  in.  long,  and  is  shaped  like  a  trough, 
the  two  sides  being  15  in.  wide  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  ceiling  serves  to  close  the  third  side.  Blocks  2  in. 
thick  separate  the  hinges  from  the  box  to  cause  the  latter  to 
swing*  back  farther. 

The  blanket  is  rolled  so  that  the  canvas  loops  come  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  roll.  First  spread  the  blanket  flat  upon  the  floor. 
Then  fold  the  two  sides  over,  bringing  the  two  edges  each  to  the 
opposite  side,  the  blanket  now  being  folded  to  three  thicknesses. 
Thenjturn  the  edges  of  the  two  top  thicknesses  back  to  the 
outside  again.  This  is  shown  by  the  bent  line,  ><  which 
represents  either  end  of  the  blanket.  In  rolling  the  blanket, 
one  shouldAbegin  at  the  end  without  the  loops. 

L.  S  BlTSHNBLL 

FRRtcronT  Saurvm  Coutamv 
Frukfort,  T»xa» 
■    May  30,  1931 


Nitrocellulose  and  Its  Solutions  as  Applied  to 
the  Manufacture  of  Artificial 
Leather— Correction 

In  the  article  by  W.  K.  Tucker  under  the  above  title  (Tms 
Journal.  13  (1921),  623]  the  number  1.965  in  line  12  of  the 
second  paragraph  should  read  1.065. 


WASHINGTON  LETTER 


By  Watson  Davis,  1418  Rhode  Is 

Proposed  Alcohol  Legislation 

While  Washington  is  preparing  for  the  disarmament  confer- 
ence, at  which  chemical  warfare  is  sure  to  be  discussed.  Congress 
has  before  it  a  proposal  that  if  adopted  is  likely  to  disarm  the 
beneficial  and  legitimate  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  indus- 
tries by  making  the  legitimate  use  of  ethyl  alcohol  still  more 
difficult  and  expensive  than  it  is  now. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  majority  has  agreed  to  an  extra 
tax  of  $4 . 20  per  proof  gallon  on  grain  alcohol,  with  the  provision 
that  this  sum  shall  be  rebated  on  proof  of  the  medical  or  otherwise 
legitimate  use  of  the  alcohol.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  present 
tax  of  $2.20  per  proof  gallon.  This  provision,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  agricultural  "bloc"  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House 
originally  called  for  a  straight  nonreturnable  tax  to  be  paid  by  the 
person  responsible  for  the  diversion  of  the  spirits  to  beverage 
purposes. 

A  serious  setback  to  the  chemical  and  drug  industry  of  the 
country  that  relies  on  alcohol  to  a  fundamental  extent  is  foreseen 
if  this  provision,  intended  to  strengthen  the  prohibition  act,  is 
made  a  law.  It  is  estimated  that  170  to  200  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  continuously  tied  up  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  at  least 
three  months.  Based  on  present  consumption,  this  is  the  amount 
of  extra  tax  that  would  have  to  be  paid  and  it  is  conservatively 
believed  that  this  is  the  minimum  of  time  that  would  be  required 
for  the  rebating.  While  this  would  vitally  affect  every  chemical 
industry  of  the  country  as  well  as  every  chemist,  manufac- 
turers and  dispensers  of  pharmaceuticals  would  be  particularly 
affected.  As  an  example,  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.,  of  Detroit, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  manufacturing  druggists,  would  have 
to  keep  approximately  $1,500,000,  all  non-interest  bearing, 
in  the  national  treasury  continuously.  This  amount  is  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  their  capital.  The  50,000  retail  druggists 
of  the  country  would,  on  a  basis  of  using  10  wine  gallons  of 
ethyl  alcohol  a  month,  pay  $3,999,000  a  month,  or  have  nearly 
$12,000,000  unprofitably  invested  in  Uncle  Sam's  treasury  if  the 
refunding  took  only  three  months. 

Because  ethyl  alcohol  is  190  proof,  the  tax  on  a  wine  gallon, 
the  gallon  used  in  trade,  would  total  $12.16  instead  of  $4.18 
as  now.  Groin  alcohol,  which  can  be  manufactured  for  about 
thirty  cents  a  gallon,  would  sell  for  about  $13 .00. 


id  Art.,  N.  W..  W«»hlniton,  D.  C. 

How  the  rebating  of  the  tax  could  be  accomplished  is  bothering 
those  interested  in  chemicals  and  drugs.  The  extra  tax  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  distiller  or  the  proprietor  of  the  bonded 
warehouse  on  withdrawal  from  bond.  He  would  be  forced  to 
pass  the  tax  on  to  the  wholesaler,  who  would  collect  from  the 
retailer,  who  in  turn  would  be  forced  to  add  the  excess  tax  to  the 
price  of  the  drugs  in  which  the  alcohol  is  used,  and  the  public 
would  pay.  When  the  rebate  is  finally  made,  to  whom  should  it 
go?  That  is  the  question  that  is  bothering  the  interested  parties. 
The  druggists  and  chemists  look  forward  with  misgivings  to  the 
task  of  accounting  for  the  legitimate  use  of  every  cubic  centimeter 
of  grain  alcohol  that  they  buy,  which  might  even  require  the 
listing  of  each  of  the  many  times  that  they  use  alcohol  in  making 
a  reagent  or  filling  a  prescription. 

Opposition  to  this  alcohol  tax  is  attempting  to  impress  itself 
on  the  senators.  Among  those  who  have  protested  are  the  Ameri- 
can Drug  Manufacturers  Association,  the  American  I'harma 
ceutical  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists'  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association,  the 
Proprietary  Association,  the  Flavoring  Extracts  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  National  Confectioners'  Association,  the  In- 
dustrial Alcohol  Manufacturers,  and  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

These  organizations  claim  that  the  payment  of  the  excess  tax, 
which  is  in  effect  a  fine,  would  make  law-abiding  citizens  criminals 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  until  they  have  proved  them- 
selves innocent.  They  consider  that  the  excess  tax  would  not 
promote  the  use  of  alcohol  "in  scientific  research  and  in  the 
development  of  fuel,  dye,  and  other  lawful  industries"  as  the 
prohibition  act  provided,  but  would  greatly  hinder  it  and  in 
some  cases  kill  it  altogether. 

Chemical  Warfare  and  Disarmament 

The  question  of  chemical  warfare  and  disarmament  is  sure 
to  play  a  large  part  in  the  coming  conference  in  Washington 
While  little  has  crystallized,  officially  or  unofficially,  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  situation  can  be  summed  up. 

It  is  likely  that  the  various  countries  will  stand  pat  when  it 
comes  to  the  prohibition  or  limitation  of  the  use  of  gas  and  other 
chemical  means  in  warfare.    Even  before  the  war  the  United 
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States  did  not  become  a  party  to  the  Hague  treaty  prohibiting 
the  use  of  gas  in  war,  although  Germany  signed  it  and  was 
afterwards  the  first  to  use  gas  in  battle.  It  would  be  logical  if 
American  delegates  should  again  refuse  to  become  a  party  to 
gas  warfare  limitations.  France  is  likely  to  oppose  disarmament 
of  any  sort  unless  her  safety  from  Germany  is  guaranteed  by  the 
other  powers. 

Chemical  warfare  has  come  to  stay,  in  the  belief  of  many  who 
point  out  that  no  huge  coast  defense  guns  or  floating  fortresses 
that  cost  fortunes  to  build  and  maintain  are  necessary  in  battles 
fought  with  gas.  It  is  only  a  twist  of  the  wrist  from  poison 
gas  and  explosives  to  dyes,  medicines,  photographic  chemicals, 
and  a  hundred  other  chemical  necessities.  A  slight  change  in  the 
making  of  indigo  and  you  have  mustard  gas.  General  Fries, 
Chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  tells  how  the  Polish  army 
in  its  recent  campaign  needed  hydrocyanic  add  gas,  and  how  they 
got  it  from  Germany.  Under  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
Germany  could  not  send  them  the  gas  as  gas,  but  there  could 
be  sent  the  sodium  cyanide  and  sulfuric  acid  which  when  com- 
bined give  off  the  deadly  gas. 

To  limit  chemical  armament  it  would  be  necessary  to  stifle 
the  chemical  industries.  This  would  not  only  be  dangerous  for 
the  peace-time  welfare  of  the  country,  but  the  group  of  nations 
that  limited  chemical  armament  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
countries  that  developed  their  chemical  industries  into  powerful 
potential  war  factories.  Chemical  warfare  preparation  is 
inexpensive  in  time  of  peace,  and  reduction  in  cost  of  armament  is 
understood  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  conference  that  opens 
November  11. 

Congressional  Activities 

News  of  the  railroad  strike  called  for  October  30  is  the  topic 
of  conversation  in  Washington  to-day,  and  this  matter  is  ex- 
pected to  occupy  Congress  during  the  week. 

The  Senate  has  been  concentrating  on  the  tax  bill,  and  hardly  a 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  tariff  bill,  although  it  is  now 
planned  to  hold  hearings  on  the  agricultural  schedules  beginning 
about  November  1.  The  dye  embargo  has  laid  dormant  with  the 
rest  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  impossible  to  Bay  what  effect  the  action 
taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in 
New  York  has  had  on  the  senators.  A  group  of  experts  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  are  collecting  information  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  effect  of  the  American  valua- 
tion basis  for  assessing  customs  duties. 

The  emergency  tariff,  together  with  the  dye  licensing  pro- 
visions, will  be  extended  until  February  1  under  a  bill  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  is 
expected  that  this  measure  will  become  a  law  promptly  although 
there  may  be  a  small  amount  of  opposition  in  the  Senate. 

Hearings  on  the  metric  bill,  that  would  introduce  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  in  this  country,  have  been  held 


during  the  past  week.  So  far  only  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
have  been  heard,  but  these  have  included  scientists  and  manu- 
facturers. During  the  next  week  it  is  expected  that  Secretary 
Parsons  will  tell  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
holding  the  hearings,  that  the  American  Chemical  Society  is  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

Tits  Unbmployks.vt  Conpbrknce 
The  unemployment  conference,  which  was  headed  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover,  has  closed  its  sessions  after  mapping  out  a 
constructive  program  on  which  representatives  of  capital  and 
labor  both  agreed.  By  arousing  governors  of  states,  mayors  of 
cities,  and  community  authorities  generally  to  the  need  of  han- 
dling their  own  unemployment  problems,  this  conference,  which 
was  called  by  the  President,  felt  that  a  great  step  has  been  taken 
toward  meeting  the  emergency  situation.  While  the  Federal 
Government  can  assist  in  providing  employment,  it  has  been 
brought  out  very  clearly  that  the  only  wholesome  way  to  deal 
with  the  problem  is  on  a  decentralized  basis.  Specific  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  by  the  conference  covering  unem- 
ployment in  various  industries.  Many  recommendations  bear 
upon  permanent  measures  looking  to  the  prevention  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  future. 


The  question  of  the  future  of  Muscle  Shoals  is  still  undecided. 
The  army  engineers  and  the  engineering  representatives  of  Mr. 
Ford  are  now  trying  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  completion  of  the 
dams  that  must  be  finished,  and  when  this  question  is  settled 
it  is  probable  that  further  progress  will  be  made. 

Gas  and  phosphorus  bombs  were  used  in  the  recent  airplane 
attacks  on  the  old  battleship  Alabama,  and  officers  of  the  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service  are  gratified  over  the  results.  Tear  gas 
penetrated  the  ship  and  for  four  hours  prevented  the  boarding 
of  the  ship  without  masks.  Phosphorus  was  sprayed  over  the 
whole  ship  by  the  bomb  dropping. 

A  general  conference  of  petroleum  men  will  probably  be  held 
in  Washington  in  December.  This  conference  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed by  government  officials  and  those  interested  in  oil  work 
here.  Present  indications  are  that  the  plans  will  be  completed 
during  November. 

The  dye  section  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  headed  by  C.  R. 
DeLong,  has  been  gathering  statistics  on  the  lithopone  industry 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  and  expects  to  have  a  report 
ready  shortly. 

The  expert  who  will  have  charge  of  the  chemical  division  in 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  not  been  appointed  yet,  nor  has  the  head 
of  the  paper  division  been  selected.  Carl  H.  Greene  of  New 
York  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  specialties  division. 

October  16,  1921 


PARIS  LETTER 

By  Ckaslks  I.omawd.  4  Arcnut  dc  1'Obicrvatoirr,  Parii.  Prance 


Tub  Oppau  Catastrophe 

The  Oppau  catastrophe  has  brought  to  a  close  the  discussions 
on  the  relative  value  of  the  Claude  and  Haber  processes.  I 
have  already  discussed  this  subject  with  you  often,  but  this 
accident,  deplorable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  human  lives 
which  it  has  cost,  has  resulted  indirectly  in  certain  conclusions. 

The  report  of  the  investigating  commission,  although  kept 
secret,  points  to  these  conclusions,  according  to  the  reports  which 
I  have  been  able  to  gather:  (1)  From  the  point  of  view  of 
ammonia  synthesis,  the  Haber  and  Claude  processes  are  equiva- 
lent; (2)  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacture  of  hydrogen, 
the  Claude  process  is  superior. 

Mr.  Claude  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  the  details  of  his  process  for  the  purification  of  hydro- 
gen. This  process  is  purely  physical,  and  is  based  on  the  partial 
liquefaction  of  water  gas.  In  the  factories  of  the  Chemical 
Company  of  Grande-Paroisse,  near  Montereau,  Mr.  Claude  has 
installed  a  machine  which  treats  500  cubic  meters  of  water  gas 
per  hour,  giving  a  yield  of  200  cubic  meters  of  hydrogen.  This 
process  obviously  demands  motive  force,  but  the  hydrogen 
obtained  is  remarkably  pure,  a  result  which  cannot  be  obtained 
byjpurely  chemical  methods  of  purification. 

Although  the  results  of  the  Oppau  catastrophe  are  not  yet 
knownjin  all  their  details,  it  is  difficult  to  make  chemists  believe, 
as  the  daily  newspapers  are  saying,  that  the  explosion  was  due 
to  ammonium  sulfate.  This  substance  has  not  the  reputation  of 
beiagja  powerful  explosive.   An  ammonium  nitrate  storehouse 


has  also  been  blamed,  and  this  would  be  a  more  plausible  explana- 
tion. It  has  also  been  said  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  a 
war  explosive  which  was  being  studied.  It  does  not  seem  in  any 
case  that  the  explosion  took  place  in  the  part  of  the  factory  con- 
taining the  catalyzers.  Until  we  have  further  information,  we 
may  consider  that  the  explosion  was  probably  caused  by  gas, 
liquefied  or  compressed,  being  used  apparently  for  ammonia 
synthesis. 

The  economic  effect  of  this  catastrophe  has  been  the  dissolu 
tion  of  the  National  Nitrogen  Company.  This  company,  which 
was  founded  by  various  French  manufacturers,  especially  by 
the  Kuhlmann  establishments,  was  intended  to  develop  in  France 
the  Badische  Anilin  patents.  It  had  been  organized  for  only 
a  year,  and  by  November  8,  1921,  had  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  development  of  the  patents  acquired  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

The  dissolution  of  this  company  is  variously  interpreted.  It 
was  thought  that  the  Haber  process,  being  completely  ready  for 
operation,  would  permit  us  to  cover  immediately  our  ammonia 
requirements  and  at  the  same  time  our  requirements  for  nitric 
acid,  since  it  seems  more  economical,  at  least  in  France,  to  pre- 
pare nitric  acid  by  combustion  of  ammonia  in  a  furnace,  such 
as  the  Parsons  furnace,  the  yield  from  such  a  furnace  being 
superior  in  all  respects  to  that  obtained  from  the  furnaces  for 
the  direct  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  arc  Com- 
plete inauguration  of  the  Claude  process,  and  especially  the  erec- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  factories,  could  not  be  completed  in  a 
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short  time.  It  is  estimated  that  a  delay  of  two  or  three  years 
is  necessary  before  we  can  be  assured  of  a  sufficient  production 
of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  by  that  process. 

Another  lesson  should  be  drawn  from  this  catastrophe  from  the 
financial  viewpoint.  The  ammonia  factory  at  Oppau  being 
entirely  destroyed,  Germany  has  only  her  Prussian  factory. 
She  will  be  obliged  to  rebuild  Oppau.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
the  capital  necessary  for  this  reconstruction,  but  the  interesting 
point  is  that  the  Dadische  Anilin,  Payer,  Hoechster  farben, 
Wcilcr  tcr.  Meer.  Anilin  Trcptow,  Griesheim,  and  L.  Casella  and 
Co..  had  formed,  under  the  name  of  Anilin-Konzcra,  a  group  repre- 
senting a  value  of  1,910,000,000  marks,  which  has  established 
an  affiliated  company  for  industrial  self-insurance,  the  Pallas 
Insurance  Co.  This  company  was  of  recent  date  and  conse- 
quently had  not  the  financial  reserves  necessary  in  the  face  of 
such  a  disaster.  The  private  insurance  companies  held  only  a 
small  share  of  the  risks  of  the  enterprise.  The  system  of  in- 
dustrial self-insurance,  which  was  employed  to  a  large  extent 
in  Germany  and  which  was  developing  to  a  greater  and  greater 
extent  in  France,  is  going  to  meet  strong  opposition  on  this 
account. 

The  Use  oh  White  Lead  in  Paint 

The  International  Labor  Conference,  which  is  to  meet  at 
Geneva  in  October  1921,  will  consider  among  other  questions 
the  use  of  white  lead  in  paint. 

According  to  a  preliminary  report,  different  nations  have  al- 
ready expressed  their  point  of  view.  This  can  be  summarized 
in  the  following  conclusion:  Just  as  provided  in  the  French  law. 


white  lead  should  be  prohibited  as  such,  but  it  could  be  used, 
ground  in  oil,  in  paint  for  the  exterior  of  houses.  It  is  alio 
stated  that  in  spite  of  all  experiments  which  have  been  made, 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  found  which  has  the  qualities  of 
white  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  severe  hygiene  and 
prophylaxis  is  recommended  for  workers  who  use  white  lead. 
The  measures  suggested  consist  of  the  suppression  of  dust, 
especially  that  produced  by  dry  grinding,  the  increase  in  in- 
stallations of  baths  and  lavatories,  separate  closets  for  working 
clothes,  prohibition  of  eating  and  smoking  during  work,  individual 
instruction  to  all  workers  on  hygiene  and  health,  frequent  medi- 
cal visits,  and  the  obligation  of  the  physician  to  report  illnesses 
which  originate  with  the  lead  paints. 

The  Joaciumstiial  Radium  Mines 

The  radium  mines  of  Pechblende  in  Joachimsthal,  which  be- 
longed formerly  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
Czechoslovakia.  The  government  of  that  country  has  completed 
a  contract  with  an  English  company  (Imperial  and  Foreign 
Corporation)  which  leaves  to  the  Czechoslovakian  government 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  mines  and  gives  the  English  com- 
pany authority  for  their  development  and  commercial  utilization. 
This  is  virtually  a  renting  contract. 

Before  the  war,  the  production  of  these  mines  was  about  4  g. 
a  year.  This  year  it  will  be  about  5  g.,  and  the  yield  will  be 
increased  next  year.  Of  the  quantity  produced  annually,  tbe 
Czechoslovakian  government  eserves  2  g.  for  research  insti- 
tutions on  radioactivity. 

October  II.  1921 


LONDON  LETTER 

By  Stbi-hek  Muu,  175  Havtntudc  Hill,  H.mpHrod.  N.  W.  3.  England 


In  the  September  number  of  Tins  Journal  were  two  papers, 
which  greatly  interested  me,  on  "Motor  Fuel  from  Vegetation" 
and  the  "Role  of  the  Chemist  in  Relation  to  the  Future  Supply 
of  Liquid  Fuel."  The  problem  of  liquid  fuel  is  one  which  we 
also  have  to  consider  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  during  the  last 
few  months  one  portion  of  this  problem  has  been  solved. 

A  score  of  years  ago  a  process  was  devised  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  smokeless  fuel  called  Coalite  by  distilling  coal  at 
a  low  temperature;  this  was  widely  advertised  and  a  limited 
amount  of  this  fuel  was  placed  on  the  London  market.  It  was 
a  good  fuel  and  well  suited  to  the  open  grates  which  we  affect 
here.  But  the  plant  for  making  this  fuel  was  quite  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  company  soon  found  itself  in  financial  troubles. 
Other  forms  of  plant  were  devised  and  more  engineering  and 
financial  disasters  were  encountered  until  Coalite  and  the  finan- 
ciers who  controlled  it  became  almost  a  byword.  Was  it  not 
Dr.  Johnson  who  described  a  second  marriage  as  the  triumph  of 
hope  over  experience?  This  would  not  be  an  unfair  description 
of  the  Coalite  Company's  finances.  But  an  obstinate  optimism 
docs  every  now  and  then  win  through,  and  when  I  went  over 
the  company's  works  at  Harnsley  in  Yorkshire  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  I  thought  that  there  was  good  ground  for  expecting 
their  experiments  would  at  last  be  successful.  Their  distillation 
at  a  low  temperature  gave  them  an  excellent  domestic  fuel,  a 
certain  quantity  of  rich  gxs,  a  tar  or  oil  which  has  a  value  as  a 
fuel  and  may  hereafter  be  even  more  valuable,  and  a  few  other 
by-products  such  as  would  be  expected.  And  it  seemed  to  me 
that  their  estimate  that  the  operation  could  be  carried  on  at  a 
profit  would  probably  be  justified.  Since  then  the  I.ow  Tem- 
perature Carboiusatiou  Company  has  enlarged  the  Barnsley 
plant  and  put  up  more  retorts  and  the  process  has  been  worked 
on  a  commercial  scale  and  has  been  carefully  watched  for  about 
four  months  by  Sir  Percy  Girouard,  one  of  the  directors  of 
Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  the  well-known  engineers. 
The  results  up  to  date  arc,  I  understand,  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  unless  some  unexpected  disappointment  appears  at  the 
eleventh  hour  the  distillation  of  coal  at  a  low  tem]»eraturc  and 
on  a  profitable  basis  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  by  the  time 
these  notes  reach  you.  This  will  be  a  factor  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  gas  world,  to  owners  of  coal  mines  and  coke 
ovens,  and  to  many  others.  The  mechanical  difficulties  of  the 
retorts  seem  to  have  been  overcome  and  the  company  is  no 
longer  troubled  by  a  large  proportion  of  breeze  or  dust,  or  by 
the  extremely  friable  nature  of  the  Coalite  which  was  at  one  time 
a  source  of  worry. 

The  company  claims  that  coals  in  general  can  advantageously 
be  treated  by  this  process  and  that  a  ton  of  an  average  coal 
will  yield  about  70  per  cent  of  Coalite,  0000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  of  a 
calorific  value  of  about  050  B.  t.  u„  20  gal.  of  fuel  oils,  3  gal.  of 
light  oils,  and  20  lbs.  of  sulfate  of  ammonia. 


The  Visit  ok  the  Society  op  Chemical  Industry 

The  small  party  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  who 
visited  America  recently  have  now  returned  to  their  native 
country  and  have  been  very  much  pleased  by  their  visit.  Their 
lack  of  numbers  is  a  symptom  of  the  difficult  times  in  which  we 
live  and  is  no  criterion  of  the  interest  and  affection  we  have  for 
our  first  cousins  in  Canada  and  our  second  cousins  in  the  United 
States.  The  travelers  seem  to  have  had  a  strenuous  time — a 
crowded  hour  of  glorious  life — and  saw  much  to  interest  them 
and  stimulate  their  activity.  Those  I  have  spoken  to,  or  rather 
listened  to,  arc  full  of  praise  for  the  excellent  organization  of  all 
the  details'  of  the  meetings,  for  the  splendid  hospitality  they 
enjoyed,  for  the  kindly  spirit  of  cooperation  displayed.  You 
and  your  colleagues  did  all  that  was  possible  to  make  our  party 
happy,  though  I  gather  from  Sir  William  Pope  that  this  necessi- 
tated an  occasional  evasion  or  even  breach  of  the  law.  PascaL 
who  was  not  only  a  man  of  science,  but  also  a  philosopher,  said 
that  great  men  had  the  supreme  pleasure  of  being  able  to  make 
others  happy  and  he  told  a  young  man  that  if  he  did  this  and  no 
more  he  might  lose  the  life  eternal,  but  at  least  he  would  be 
damned  like  a  gentleman.  The  American  chemists  can  at  any 
rate  expect  this  consolation  pri/c  even  if  their  trespasses  dis- 
qualify them  from  the  highest  reward!  But  let  us  not  look  on 
the  dark  side  of  things;  perhaps  there  is  uo  more  moral  obliq- 
uity in  a  breach  of  the  laws  about  prohibition  than  there  is  in 
poaching  or  smuggling,  and  the  powers  that  be  will  doubtless 
take  a  broad  view  of  morality.  It  was  his  gardener  who  secured 
the  acquittal  of  one  of  the  Scots  lords  from  a  charge  of  treason 
by  a  little  perversion  of  the  truth  before  the  jury  and  when  a 
friend  said  that  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  he  might  have  to  plead 
guilty  of  perjury  he  replied,  "I  would  rather  trust  my  soul  to 
Almighty  God,  than  my  old  master  to  those  twelve  scoundrels." 

October  7.  1921 


The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  production  of  the  following  new  dyes:  National  Niagara 
Blue  R  W,  National  Niagara  Blue  R  W  Cone,  National  Acid 
Fast  Violet  B  G,  National  Niagara  Sky  Blue  6B.  and  National 
Niagara  Sky  Blue  0B  Cone. 


The  American  syndicate  which  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Solvay  concessions  in  Spain  and  spent  several  million  pesetas 
in  sinking  a  shaft  for  potash,  has  terminated  the  contract  and 
abandoned  further  operations.  A  report  from  Madrid  states 
that  the  trial  boring  put  down  by  the  Spanish  government 
in  association  with  tbe  German  Potash  Syndicate  at  Cardona 
is  to  be  abandoned,  having  reached  a  depth  of  about  1200  me- 
ters without  striking  either  potash  or  rock-salt  deposits. 
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Samuel  Stockton  Voorhees 

Ob  the  evening  of  September  23,  at  Portland.  Maine,  died 
Samuel  Stockton  Voorhees,  Engineer  Chemist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  To  a  host  of  friends 
his  passing  brings  personal  sorrow  because  of  loss  of  one  en- 
deared to  them  by  his  genial  and  manly  qualities  and  deep  re- 
gret that  the  chemical  profession  should  be  prematurely  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  a  man  so  well  informed  and  broad- 
minded,  whose  conduct  was  always  guided  by  high  ideals. 

Voorhees  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  January  15,  1867, 
his  parents,  of  old  American  stock,  being  John  Hunn  and  Eliza- 
beth Aston  (Warder)  Voorhees.  He  studied  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, in  the  class  of  1888,  without  graduating,  and  then  took  a 
special  course  in  chemistry  at  Columbian  (now  George  Washing- 
ton) University,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  married  in  1895 
Laura  Toucey  Kase,  of  Danville,  Pa.,  who  with  three  daughters 
survives. 

His  first  professional  services  were  with  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
at  Altoona.  Pa.  In  the  employ  of  the  latter  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  with  the  lamented  Dr  Charles  D. 
Dudley,  a  past  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
whom  he  always  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  He  there  also 
formed  lasting  acquaintance  with  men  who  have  risen  to  prom- 
inence in  the  railroad  world.  It  was  with  two  of  them  and  other 
friends  that  he  undertook  the  vacation  trip  to  the  north  woods  of 
Maine,  where  an  illness  from  which  he  had  long  suffered  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  to  be  removed  under 
great  difficulties  to  a  hospital  in  Portland,  where  within  a  week 
he  underwent  two  operations,  from  the  second  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  rally. 

Voorhees'  railroad  experience  was  continued  during  1896 
to  1899  with  the  Southern  Railway  Company  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  from  1899  to  1901  with  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  fifteen  years  of  practical  knowledge  acquired  in  industrial 
fields  fitted  him  admirably  for  the  government  service  into  which 
he  then  entered  and  in  which  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  From  1901  to  1908  he  was  Engineer  of  Tests  in  the  office 
of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 


continued  that  work  until  1910  after  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Technologic  Branch  of  the  Geological  Survey.  In  1910  this 
service  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  where  it  has 
since  remained. 

Voorhees  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Biological  Society  of  Washington,  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  and  the  International  Association  for  Test- 
ing Materials.  He  was  long  a  member  also  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry.  In  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials he  was  most  active,  serving  a  term  as  vice  president 
and  frequently  on  committees,  participating  in  the  preparation 
of  many  reports.  It  is  upon  these  reports  and  the  very  many 
that  he  rendered  in  government  service  that  Voorhees'  pro- 
fessional reputation  chiefly  rests.  His  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  the  fields  of  railroad  and  structural  supplies  gave 
him  a  practical  knowledge  and  a  grasp  of  the  applications  of 
those  materials  such  as  few  men  possess. 

Associated  as  I  was  with  him  for  over  eleven  years  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  a  section  of  the 
chemistry  division,  I  bear  glad  testimony  to  his  intense  loyalty 
to  our  Government  and  to  his  unflagging  zeal  and  industry  on 
its  behalf.  To  aid  the  Government,  the  public,  and  the  in- 
dustries was  his  constant  aim.  I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
own  indebtedness  for  the  strong  support  and  wise  counsel  that 
were  ever  at  my  service.  His  loss  left  a  void  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  that  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

The  social  side  of  Voorhees  was  strongly  developed.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Washington,  en- 
joyed the  company  of  others,  and  contributed  to  their  enjoy- 
ment, whether  as  genial  entertainer  or  attentive  listener,  always 
the  courtly  gentleman.  His  disposition  was  most  kindly,  and 
any  friend  or  neighbor  in  trouble  or  sickness  was  sure  of  his  solici- 
tous attention.  Voorhees  was  an  ardent  fisherman,  and  it  was 
with  evident  anticipations  of  a  good  time  with  the  finny  tribe 
that  he  set  out  on  his  trip  to  the  Maine  woods.  His  last  note  to 
me  from  camp,  however,  raised  forebodings  as  he  told  of  his 
inability  to  join  in  the  sport  he  so  enjoyed.  Peace  to  the  spirit 
of  a  fine  man  and  a  faithful  friend.         W.  F.  Hills  brand 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


Dr.  J.  W.  Richards/'of1  Lehigh  University,  died  suddenly 
on  October  12.  1921,  at  his  home  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  of  heart 
trouble  Dr.  Richards  was  born  in  Oldburv,  England,  fifty- 
seven  years  ago.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University.  He 
became  an  instructor  in  metallurgy  and  mineralogy  at  I-ehigh 
University  in  1887,  assistant  professor  in  1897,  acting  professor 
in  1902.  and  was  professor  from  1903  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Richards  had  an  international  reputation  in  various 
branches  of  metallurgical  technology.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  American  Electrochemical  Society,  its  first  president  in 
1902  and  1903,  and  secretary  since  1907.  He  was  a  member 
also  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  of  which  he  was  vice  president  in  1899,  the 
Faraday  Society,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  &  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers, and  of  other  engineering  and  scientific  societies. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Campbell,  who  has  been  with  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  since  1907,  and  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
in  1914  was  made  chief  of  the  Eastern  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
District,  was  recently  appointed  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Carl  L,  Alsberg,  who  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  department  of  production  and  distribution  of  the  Food 
Research  Institute  of  Stanford  University,  Cal. 


Prof.  J.  Ernest  Woodland,  head  of  the  science  department  of 
Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  a  chemist  of  national 
reputation,  died  recently  in  a  local  hospital  at  the  age  of  55. 
Professor  Woodland  was  formerly  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  and  former  chairman  of  the  Rochester  Section 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Announcement  was  recently  made  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
W.  Chapman,  who  was  secretary  of  the  California  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

Mr.  Allen  Abrams  has  resigned  as  research  associate  from 
the  research  laboratory  of  applied  chemistry  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  to  become  chief  chemist  for  the  Cornell 
Wood  Products  Co  ,  manufacturers  of  wall-board  and  box-board, 
Cornell,  Wis. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Weidletn  has  recently  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  of  which  he  has 
been  acting  director  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Raymond  F. 
Bacon.  Mr.  Weidlein  has  been  associated  with  the  Institute 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  senior  fellow  from  1912-1916. 
In  1916  he  became  associated  with  the  administrative  staff  as 
assistant  director,  and  later  as  associate  director.  He  became 
acting  director  in  1918  durinr  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bacon  who 
was  serving  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 
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Dr.  H.  E.  Howe,  of  the  National  Research  Council, 

I>  C  .  has  been  made  the  chemical  representative  of 
ation  of  Labor  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
icently  appointed  by  Mr.  Gompera. 

Carl  Linbarger,  who  was  ceramic  engineer  of  The 
Co..  Niagara  FaU^  N.  Y..  died  recently  at  his 


Mr. 


in  that  city,  at  the  i 

Mr.  Harry  R.  Cary  has  left  A.  L.  van  Ameringen,  dealer  in 
perfumes  and  essential  oils,  and  has  purchased  the  drug  store 
of  James  R.  Spillan  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Earls  E  Richardson  who  has  been  instructing  in  analyti- 
cal chemistry  and  physics  for  the  past  four  years  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  has  been  appointed  research 
under  Mr.  L.  A.  Jones  at  the  research  laboratories  of 
Kodak  Co  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edwin  R.  Theis,  formerly  chemist  for  the  American  Oak 
Leather  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  de- 
partment of  leather  research,  College  of  Engineering  and  Com- 
merce, University  of  Cincinnati,  as  research  assistant. 

Mr.  Oliver  C.  Ralston  has  been  promoted  from  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  Mining  Experiment  Station  of  the 
of  Mines  at  Seattle,  to  assistant  chief  metallurgist  with 
i  at  Berkeley,  Cal  ,  where  he  will  also  act  as  super- 
of  the  Pacific  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  of 

Mr.  F.  C.  Henriques,  who  was  chemist  for  the  North  Western 
Majjnesite  Co.,  assisting  in  the  research  work  on  magncsitc 
Blithe  Bureau  of  Mines,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  is  at  present  chemist 
for  the  Sampson  Magnesite  Company,  Inc.,  which  owns  and 
operates  the  mine  and  calcining  plant  at  Sampson  Peak,  Mendota, 
Cal. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Crosby  has  resigned  as  sales  and  advertising  mana- 
ger of  the  United  States  and  Cuban  Allied  Works  Engineering 
Corp.,  to  become  manager  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Celite 
Products  Co.,  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Roth  B.  Merling,  who  had  charge  of  the  chemistry  courses 
in  the  summer  session  of  College  of  St. Teresa,  Winona,  Minn.,  has 
accepted  a  position  for  the  coming  year  as  instructor  in  chemistry 
at  the  University  of 


Dr.  Ernest  E.  Lyder,  formerly  of  the  H.  L.  Doherty  Co.,  is 
now  with  the  Catlin  Shale  Oil  Co.,  of  Elko,  Nev. 

Mr.  George  V.  Downing,  formerly  research  chemist  with 
the  L  P.  Thomas  &  Son  Co.,  Paubboro,  N.  J.,  is  now  located 
in  Salem,  Va..  as  chief  chemist  for  Leas  &  McVitty.  Inc.  and 
the  Buena  Vista  Extract  Co.  In  this  work  Mr.  Downing  will 
be  associated  with  Mr.  L.  M.  Whitmore,  formerly  leather  chem- 
ist with  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  now  manager  of  the  pro- 
cess department  of  the  above  concerns.  They  are  expected  to 
do  extensive  work  on  the  use  of  syntans  and  other  tanning  ma- 
terials. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Haggenmacher  has  been  appointed  research  chemist 
of  the  GrasseUi  Chemical  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  While  in  New 
York,  Dr.  Haggenmacher  was  connected  with  Collins  and 
Roeasel,  Inc.,  engineers. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Gillette,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  works  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  the  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc.,  at  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana,  is  now  situated  with  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon 
Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Liebscher  has  resigned  as  research  chemist 
with  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  is 
now  associated  with  the  Far  East  Products  Co..  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  m 


Mr.  IT.  K-  Cheney  is  in  general  charge  of  the 
of  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Research  Laboratories,  Inc , 
at  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cheney  was  formerly  in  the  re- 
search laboratory  of  the  National  Carbon  Co.,  which  I 
has  been  merged  with  that  of  the  first-named  firm. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Adams  has  given  up  his  position  as  1 
ical  engineering  in  the  University  of  Toronto  in  order  to 
his  studies  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  Ohio  State  University,  " 
bus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
and  faculty  of  Cornell  University  to  speak  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  their  new  chemical  laboratory  on  October  20, 
at  which  time  their  new  president  was  inaugurated.  From  there 
be  went  to  Chicago  where  he  had  been  invited  to  speak  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  on  the 
eveuing  of  October  21. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


E.  D.  Winkworth  has  recently  been  made  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Solvay  Process  Co.,  in  full  charge  of  management 
of  the  Solvay  Process  Company  and  the  Scmct-Solvay  Co.  The 
position  is  a  new  one,  and  is  due  to  the  removal  of  E.  L.  Pierce, 
president  of  the  Solvay  Process  Company  and  vice  president  of 
the  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation,  to  the  New  York 
offices  of  the  corporation. 

Manufacture  of  an  insulating  board  from  bagasse  has  been 
started  at  the  first  unit  of  the  Louisiana  Celotex  Co.,  Marrero, 
La.,  which  has  recently  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $.500,000. 
If  successful,  further  units  will  be  erected  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  few  years  a  large  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  bagasse  produced  in  Louisiana  will  be  used  in  this  way. 
It  is  said  that  the  board  can  be  produced  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  lumber,  can  be  used  in  the  place  of  lumber  for  nearly  all  pur- 
poses, and  is  not  subject  to  decay  like  wood. 

The  recently  organized  United  States  Radium  Co.,  New  York, 
will  take  over  a  number  of  the  larger  radium  companies  in  this 
country,  including  the  Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation 
and  its  subsidiaries,  and  the  Uudark  Radium  Mines  of  Colorado. 
The  radium  works  and  extraction  plant  of  the  Radium  Luminous 
Material  Corporation  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  will  be  continued,  as  well 
as  the  research  laboratory  of  the  Undark  organization. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  of  New  York  has  taken  the  first 
steps  in  its  plan  of  reorganization  and  recapitalization,  which 
has  been  contemplated  since  the  settlement  of  the  government 
dissolution  suit.  The  company  plans  to  enter  a  new  field — 
the  developing  and  printing  of  motion  picture  films — and  has 
purchased  three  printing  and  developing  laboratories:  the  G. 
M.  Laboratory,  Long  Island  City,  with  a  capacity  of  3,500,000 
feet  of  motion  picture  films  a  week;  the  Paragon,  Fort  Lee.  N. 
J.,  with  capacity  of  1,000,000  ft.  a  week;  and  the  Sen  J  acq 
Laboratory,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  not  yet  quite  completed. 

The  University  of  Iowa  is  to  have  a  new  chemistry  building, 
valued  at  $1,000,000. 


A  reorganization  of  executive  forces  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  dc  Ne- 
mours &  Co.  is  to  be  put  in  force  immediately,  by  which  there  will 
be  four  main  departments  with  six  auxiliary  divisions.  Certain 
industrial  branches,  including  dyes,  pyralin,  paints  and  chem- 
icals, explosives  and  cellulose  products,  are  put  under  separate 
general  managers,  each  of  whom  will  be  held  responsible  for 
results  in  his  particular  industry.  Managers  of  these  branches 
have  been  appointed  as  follows:  cellulose  products,  R.  R.  M. 
Carpcntcr;  explosives,  C.  A.  Patterson;  dyestuffs,  C.  A.  Meade; 
paints  and  chemicals,  Hunter  Grubb;  pyralin,  C.  W.  Phellis. 
The  six  auxiliary  departments  were  created  to  act  in  consulting; 
capacity  and  also  to  serve  the  company  as  a  whole:  legal,  J.  P. 
Laffey,  chief  counsel;  development,  Finn  Sparre,  director;  engi- 
neering, S.  M.  Pierce,  chief  engineer;  chemical,  C.  L.  Reese, 
director;  service,  W.  B.  Foster,  director;  advertising,  C.  F. 
Brown,  director. 

A  French  estimate  puts  the  sugar  tonnage  for  1921-1922  in 
France  at  2,800,000,  the  area  being  107,730  hectares,  an  increase 
of  18  2  per  cent  but  a  decrease  in  tonnage  •  Germany  has  an 
estimate  of  335,390  hectares  and  a  sugar  tonnage  of  1,250,000, 
an  increase  of  22 . 48  per  cent.  Czechoslovakia  has  an  estimated 
tonnage  of  600,000;  Italy,  180,000;  Sweden,  150,000;  Belgium. 
225.000;  and  the  Netherlands,  300,000  tons. 

The  board  of  trustecs'ofJtlie'Ohio  State  University  has  author- 
ized the  establishment  within  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Plant  Institute  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  All  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  college  interested  in  plant  studies  may  be  members, 
and  all  graduate  students  doing  their  major  work  with  plants 
are  associate  members.  The  Institute  will  conduct  a  seminary, 
review  the  work  of  its  graduate  students  and  encourage  research. 
The  departments  of  the  college  chiefly  concerned  are:  botany, 
horticulture,  farm  crops,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  soils. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company  has  almost  completed  the  plaut 
which  it  is  building  at  Midland,  Michigan,  for  the  manufacture 
of  acetylsalicylic  acid  and  it  is  expected  that  operation  will  begin 
within  a  few  weeks. 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 


Bjr  Nsllis  A.  Parkinson.  Bureau 

ifOTICB — Publications  for  which  price  is  indicated  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C.  Other  publications  can 
usually  be  supplied  from  the  Bureau  or  Department  from  which 
they  originate.  Commerce  Reports  are  received  by  all  large 
libraries  and  may  be  consulted  there,  or  single  numbers  can  be 
secured  by  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington.  The  regolar 
subscription  rate  for  these  Commerce  Reports  mailed  daily  is 
$2.60  per  year,  payable  in  advance,  to  the  Superintendent  of 


CONORKS8IONAL  COMMITTEES 

Importations  of  Dyes  and  Chemicals.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  8107  to  control  importations  of  dyes  and  chemicals; 
submitted  by  Mr.  Longworth.  House  Report  330.  2  pp. 
August  9,  1921. 

Emergency  Tariff  Act  and  Dye  and  Chemical  Control  Act 
Provisions  extended  to  January  1,  1922.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  8107;  submitted  bv  Mr.  McCumbcr.  Senate  Report 
259.    2  pp.    August  16,  1921. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Carbon  Monoxide  Poisoning  in  Closed  Garages.  Public 
Health  Reports,  36  (September  9.  1921),  2215-19.  The  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  if  a  car  while  "warming  up"  should  give 
off  1  cu.  ft.  of  carbon  monoxide  per  minute  in  a  closed  room  10 
by  10  by  20  ft.,  the  atmosphere  would  reach  the  dangerous 
concentration  of  15  parts  in  10,000  in  3  min. 

Concerning  Bacteriological  Diagnosis  of 
K.  F.  Mbybr  and  J.  C.  Gbiger.  Reprint 
665.    7  pp.    Paper,  5  cents. 

Antineuritic  Vitamine  in  Skim  Milk  Powder.  J.  M.  Johnson 
and  C.  W.  Hoopbb-  Public  Health  Reports,  36  (August  26, 
1921),  2037-13. 

The  Growth  Promoting  Properties  of  Milk  and  Dried  Milk 
Preparations.  J.  M.  Johnson.  Public  Health  Reports,  36 
(August  26,  1921).  2044-57. 

QEOLOOICAX  BTJRVEY 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  and  Zinc  in  Idaho  in  1919.  Mines 
Report  C.  N.  GERRY.  Separate  from  Mineral  Resources 
of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  I.  46  pp.  Published  August 
11,  1921.  The  value  of  mine  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  in  Idaho  in  1919  decreased  nearly  50  per 
from  the  value  of  1918,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


No.  of  producer*. 
Ore.  ihort  torn. .  . 

Cold  

Silver,  fine  ounce* 
Copper,  pound* . 


Recoverable  line, 


Total  valoe 


1018 

301 
2.CKI]  fjlfl 

$702  Hie 

0,172.340 
6.633.888 
204,605.993 

4S.1S1.T12 
SJ8.522.168 


1010 

210 
1,457,395 
S713.238 
6,579.056 
3.122.783 
182.341,898 

15,004,220 
$18,374,315 


Dccreane  in 
1010 

—01 
—834.224 
+  110,422 
—3.503,284 
—3.411.125 


1863-1010 


SI. 12, 327. 023 
230,457,351 
1 26.02 1.5S0 


-112,354,095  6,245,380,143 

—20.167.483  402,374,581 
—J18.147.843  t672.4A0.678 


Feldspar  in  1919.  L-  M.  BBach.  Separate  from  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  II.  12  pp.  Pub- 
lished August  12,  1921.  The  feldspar  sold  in  1919  was  28  per 
t  less  in  quantity  and  13  per  cent  less  in  value  than  in  1918. 


Gold,  Suver,  Copper,  Lead,  and  Zinc  in  the  Eastern  States 
in  1920.  Mines  Report.  J.  P.  Duniop.  Separate  from  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Part  I.  9  pp.  Published 
August  13,  1921.  The  total  value  of  the  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  mined  and  sold  in  the  Eastern  States  in  1920 
showed  a  decrease  of  about  8  per  cent  from  the 
value  in  1919,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table. 


1010 

Ore  aold  or  treated.  >bort  torn  1,030,411 

Gold   87.052 

Silver,  fine  ounces   ]i>4,690 

fZXZES?.: ::::::::::::  "^oS 

ZIdc  pounds  242!&S8.000 


Increase  or 
Decrease  In 
1020  1020 
2,418.500  +488.080 
98.613  +  *1,463 

112.183  •  7,403 

17.138.675  +542.493 
—374.922 
—38.074.OO0 


J26.1 10,186  S24.014.T1T 


of  Chemistry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Phosphate  Rock  m  1920.  R.  W.  Stonk.  Separate  from 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Part  II.  9  pp. 
Published  August  11,  1921.  The  phosphate  rock  sold  in  the 
United  States  in  1920  amounted  to  4,103,982  long  tons,  valued 
at  {25,079,572,  an  increase  in  quantity  of  80  per  cent  and  in 
value  of  116  per  cent  over  1919. 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  and  Zinc  in  Nevada  in  1919.   V.  C. 

Heikks.  Mines  Report.  Separate  from  Mineral  Resources 
of  the  United  States.  1919,  Part  I.  44  pp.  Published  August 
16,  1921.  The  great  decrease  in  the  mine  production  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  Nevada  in  1919  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table;  but  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions  eleven 
mining  companies  in  Nevada  paid  dividends  amounting  to 
$4,307,867. 

1018  1MB         D*197.*C  1904-1010 

No.  of  producer*: 

Placer*   54  ST  IT  ... 

Deep  mines   660  384  276 

Ore.  ihort  ton*   6.472,570       3,187331       3.284.T48  5B.0tB.307 

Gold1   tS.618.93T     t4.641.602     82.078,435  S172.690.570 

Silver,'  fine  ounce*.       10.000,500       6.863380       3,137,019  173.104,565 

fSttttt:::  'ISMS.  «  W 

Recoverable  rinc, 

pound*   16.724.T53       9.004,698       7.720.055  181.717,023 

Total  value  848,628,124   123,433.171    S25.004.0S3  £483,054,513 

1  I  Delude*  placer  production. 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  and  Zinc  in  Montana  in  1919. 

C.  N.  Gerry.  Mines  Report.  Separate  from  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  I.  39  pp.  Published 
August  17,  1921.  The  value  of  the  mine  production  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  Montana  in  1919  decreased 
nearly  49  per  cent  from  that  of  1918.  The  decrease  was  general 
and  pronounced,  both  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  all  the  metals 
and  in  the  quantity  of  ore  mined  and  treated. 

Deposits  of  Chromlte  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Montana.  J.  S.  Diixrr,  L.  G.  Wbstgatb  and  J.  T.  Pardee. 
Bulletin  725-A.  Separate  from  Contributions  to  Economic 
Geology,  1921,  Part  I.    84  pp.    Published  August  3,  1921. 

Deposits  of  Manganese  Ore  in  Montana,  Utah,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  J.  T.  Pardee  Bulletin  725-C.  Separate  from 
Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,  1921,  Part  I.  143  pp. 
Published  August  8.  1921. 

Contact-Metamorphlc  Tungsten  Deposits  of  the  United  States. 

F.  L.  Hess  and  E.  S.  Larsen.  Bulletin  725-D.  Separate 
from  Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,  1921,  Part  I.  65  pp. 
Published  August  9,  1921. 

Geology  of  the  Cement  Oil  Field,  Caddo  County,  Oklahoma. 
Frank  Reeves.  Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Separate  from  Contributions  to  Economic 
Geology.  1921,  Part  II.    45  pp.    Published  August  10.  1921. 

rater  for  Irrigation  near   Gage,  Ellis  County, 

D.  G.  Thompson.    Water-Supply  Paper  500-B. 
63  pp.  1921. 

Slate  in  1919.  G.  F.  Louchun  and  A.  T.  Coons.  Separate 
from  Mineral  Resources,  1919,  Part  II.    7  pp. 

Surface  Water  Supply  of  the  United  States  1918.  Part  V— 
Hudson  Bay  and  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basins.   N.  C.  Grovbr 

and  W.  G.  Hovt.  Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Water-Supply 
Paper  475.    153  pp.  1921. 

Surface  Water  Supply  of  the  United  States  1918.  Part  VI— 
Missouri  River  Basin.  N.  C.  Grover,  W.  A.  Lamb  and  Robert 
Follansbbs.  Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.  Water-Supply  Paper 
476.    266  pp.  1921. 

Deposits  of  Manganese  Ore  in  Montana,  Utah,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  J.  T.  Pardbb  Bulletin  725-C.  Separate  from 
Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,  1921,  Part  I.  103  pp. 
Published  August  8,  1921. 

Silica  in  1919.  L.  M.  Beach.  Separate  from  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States.  1919.  Part  II.  2  pp.  Published 
August  27.  1921.  The  output  of  silica  decreased  8  per  cent  in 
and  increased  less  than  1  per  cent  in  value  in  1919  as 
with  1918. 
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Bauxite  and  Aluminium  in  1920.   J.  M.  Hill.    Separate  Arsenic,  Bismuth,  Selenium,  and  Tellurium  in  1920.    V.  C 

from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1020,  Part  I.  Hbickes.    Separate  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 

8  pp.    Published  August  31,   1021.    The  domestic  bauxite  States,  1920,  Part  I.    22  pp     Published  September  22.  1921- 

mined  and  marketed  in  1920  showed  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  The  sales  of  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenious  oxide  in  1920  showed 

in  quantity  and  nearly  48  per  cent  in  value  as  compared  with  the  a  noteworthy  increase.    They  amounted  to  11,052  short  tons, 

production  in  1919.  valued  at  $2,021,356,  and  exceeded  all  former  annual  sales. 

The  value  of  primary  aluminium  produced  in  the  United  In  1919  the  sales  were  6,029  tons,  estimated  at  $1,181,684  in 

States  in  1920  was  about  7  per  cent  greater  than  in  1919  and  a  value. 

little  greater  than  in  1918.  The  output  of  domestic  bismuth  in  1920  is  known  to  have  been 

Sand-Lime  Brick  in  1920.    Jefferson  Middle-ton.    Separate  much  smaller  than  in  1919.  but  no  figures  can  be  given,  as  the 

from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.  1920,  Part  II.  producers  object  to  having  their  output  published. 

2  pp.    Published  August  24,  1921.    The  production  of  sand-  _  Tj»_2B*P"»  °r  selenium  in  1920  was  92,141  lbs.,  valued  at 

lime  brick  in  1920  continued  to  increase  from  the  low  output  f  3525*,  C0^^nd.  "lth  60  025,         Yalucd  at  approximately 

of  1918     Though  the  quantity  was  smaller  than  in  any  other  $125,966  In  1919.    A  large  part  of  the  selenium  produced  in  1920 

:  1911  (except  1918  and  1919)  the  value  was  the  highest  was  uscd  at  Blass  works  and  little  of  it  remained  in  stock. 

Tellurium  in  the  form  of  metal  was  produced  in  1920  at  the 

,„.,„.,„,,      »,.„„,            c  „.  Raritan  Copper  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.    The  company  has 

f,«m  Minimi   R™„rr«  of  thr  f  nlleH   sV,,«                iwfuf  *  rtOCk  °f  0,6  mCtal  0n  ha°d  ■nd  finds  U0  dwmmd  f°r  ***  dement 

from  Mineral  Kesourccs  of  the  United  states,  1920,  I'art  II.  for  uv>  in  exnprimpnts 

2  pp    Published  August  25,  1921.    The  output  of  fuller's  earth  ,or        n                    ,   „  „ 

,n  1920  was  the  largest  recorded-  it  was  greater  than  that  of  Abrasive  Materials  in  1919.    L.  M.  Bbach  and  A.  T.  Cooks. 

1919  by  21  per  cent,  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  output  Separate  from  Mineral  Kesourccs  of  the  United  States  1919, 

of  1913,  and  nearly  19  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  first  year  of  Part  II.    6  pp.    Published  September  16,  1921.    This  article  is 

production  concerned  with  natural  and  artificial  abrasives  composed  of  one  or 

•    «.  •»      j  t,  i  .  j  t,..               ,         tt  -nr  <->  _  more  minerals  and  used  for  grinding,  polishing,  and  other  abrasive 

Asphalt  and  Related  Bitumens  in  1920.    K  W  Cottrku  opcrations.    ^  tota|  TOllfe  o(  aU  abrasiW  materials,  exclusive 

Separate  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920  o{  (M       and  ^      forms  of      ^  consunled  in  ^  Lnited 

Part  II  9  pp.  Pub  Kh«l  August  2o.  1921  _  The  sales  of  StatcR  duri  ^  1915-1919  is  given  in  the  following  table: 
native  asphalt  and  related  bitumens  in  the  Lnited  States  in  1920 

showed  an  increase  of  125  per  cent  in  quantity  and  of  about  78  1915        1918        1917         1918  1910 

per  cent  in  value  over  1919.    The  sales  of  manufactured  asphalt  Natural 

i.  •     j   r    _   j  _   »    i     _   ■   i    i<   ■  atwa*lve»..  *1,21-S,M>S  fl,ftfM,331>                  $;r,$*4,332  $2.8*7.002 

obtained  from  domestic  petroleum  increased  14  per  cent  in  Artificial 

quantity  and  37  per  cent  in  value.    The  sales  of  asphalt  manufac-  abruive*..   2.24R.77K  2,935.909  8,1.17.242  s.wo.ooo'  s,oi9.779« 

tured  in  the  United  States  from  Mexican  petroleum  increased     Imports   &40.783     S5o,s50     812,303   1.187.032  2,237.077 

55  per  cent  in  quantity  aud  85  per  cent  in  value.  4.008.009  3,im».098  1 1,334,710  io.9»i,9«4  io.U4.7ss' 

Gypsum  in  1920.    R.  W.  STONE.    Separates  from  Mineral  '  Ratlrnated  and  not  Including  cadre  production  during  second  ball 

Resources  of  the  United  States ,  1920.  Part .II     10  pp    Pub-  »'  'V^.  including  production  of  on.  large  co»P.„y. 
Iished  August  31,  1921.    In  1920,  for  the  first  time,  the  total 

quantity  of  gypsum  produced  in  the •Lnited  States  in  a  single  year  Peat  m  ,o20  K  w  Cottrell.  Separate  from  Mineral 
exceeded  3.000.000  tons.  1  he  value  of  the  product  marketed  Resources  of  the  United  States.  1920.  Part  II.  3  pp.  Published 
also  was  much  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  September  7.  1921.  The  quantity  of  peat  produced  for  fertilizer 
Magnesium  in  1920.  R.  W.  Stone.  Separate  from  Mineral  aud  fertilizer  ingredient  increased  more  than  8000  tons  and  for 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Part  I.  4  pp.  Pubtished  stock  food  more  than  2000  tons,  but  the  quantity  reported  as  dug 
August  18,  1921.  So  far  as  has  been  learned  by  the  Geological  for  fuel  fell  off  more  than  7000  tons,  so  that  the  net  gain  in  pro- 
Survey,  only  two  companies  in  the  Lnited  States  produced  duction  was  only  4O07  tons.  On  account  of  the  higher  prices, 
magnesium  in  1920.  However,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  the  total  value  of  the  peat  sold  increased  more  than  $200,000  and 
metallic  magnesium  rciwrted  to  the  Geological  Survey  as  pro-  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year  except  1918. 
duced  in  1920  was  only  slightly  less  than  in  1919.  Fluorspar  and  Cryolite  in  1920.  H.  W.  Davis.  Separate 
Surface  Water  Supply  of  the  United  States,  1917.  Part  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920.  Part  II. 
LX.  Colorado  River  Basin.  N.  C.  Grover,  Robert  Follans-  16  pp  Published  September  20.  1921.  Although  prices  of 
C.  C.  Jacoh  and  C.  E.  Ellsworth.  Prepared  in  co-  fluorspar  were  somewhat  lower  in  1920  than  in  1919  and  19IS, 
with  the  States  of  Arizona.  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wy-  the  industry'  apparently  enjoyed  a  very  satisfactory  >ear.  The 
Water-Supply  Paper  459.  192  pp.  1921.  demand  was  good  throughout  the  year  except  in  January  and 
Wat»r  9  mnlv  nf  the  TTnttrrl  States  1017  Part  T  December,  and  at  times  little  material  was  available  for  delivery 
The  Great  Basta.    N   C  Grove"  C  C  j!con  II.  V  Mc-  evcn  at  "^tractive  prices. 

Glashan.  F.  H    Hknshaw.  G.  C.  Baldwin  and  Robert  Fol-  1"hc  following  Lable  shows  the  amount  of  cryolite  shipped  from 

Lansbeb.    Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Utah.  Greenland,  which  is  the  only  place  where  it  occurs  in  < 

Nevada.   California,   Oregon,   and    Wyoming.    Water  Supply  quantities,  and  imported  into  the  United  States: 

Paper  -*00-    277  PP-     1921  •  Import,  into  United  < 

Copper  in  1919.    General  Report.    H.  A.  C.  Jknison.    Sepa-  Total  Average 

rate  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  Suites.  1919,  Parti.  „                    Shipped       Quantity                     Value  per 

78  pp     Published  September  H,  1921.    The  salient  features  of  2\lr     «2M7  imm 

the  copper  industry  for  the  year  1919  were  the  continued  shortage  19\7'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      9,4*2           4>k.t        aisisoo  49.88 

and  inefficiency  of  labor,  the  reaction  from  the  war  as  reflected  lots   «!0vr>  1.9W         97. mo  so.oo 

in  a  poor  and  very  unsettled  market,  and  the  difficulties  of  raU-  J0'*   6'Jf5  2.131        l^'S™  mj'i? 

road  traasportation     Smelter  production  decreased  32.6  per  iimj.  ........ .        U            J ,wh  ihj. 

,                        i               ,              i  .-»-  o                                  -  •  1  The  mineral  industry  of  the  Hnt;sh  l-.minie  and  foriurn  nnin!ric< 

cent  and  refinery  production  decreased  2.>  S  per  cent.     Domestic  Aluminum  and  hau.lte;  Imperial  Mineral  Kc^mirce.  Bureau  (London).  1921. 

consumption  declined  44.97  per  cent  and  the  stocks  of  raw  and  •  Bureau  of  Forei  gn  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

refined  copper  reached  a  figure  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  '  Not  available. 

history  of  the  industry.  Graphite  in  1920.    h.  M.  Beach.    Serrate  from  Mineral 

Cement  in  1919.    E.  F.  Bl-rchard.    Separate  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  Suites.  1920.  Part  II.    6  pp.  Ihiblished 

Resources  of  the  Lnited  States,  1919.  Part  II.    IS  pp.    Pub-  September  16.  1921.    In  1920  natural  graphite  was  produced 

lished  September  21.  1921.    After  marked  declines  in  the  output  by  17  firms,  operating  in  9  different  states.     The  total  sales  of 

of  hydraulic  cement  during  the  war  years  1917  and  1918,  pro-  domestic  graphite  amounted  to  9510  short  tons,  valued  at  $626,- 

nnd  shipmenLs  of  cement  showed  satisfactory  gains  202.  an  increase  in  quantity  of  28  per  cent  and  a  decrease  in  value 

.  1919  (13  7  and  20  7  per  cent,  respectively,  over  1918),  of  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  1919. 

the  cement  industry  in  general  made  progress  toward  Fuei  Briquets  in  1920.    W.  F.  McKennby.    Separate  from 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.  1920.  Part  II.    3  pp. 

i  in  1920.    J.  M.  Hlt.L.    Separate  Published  September  19,  1921.    The  fuel-briquetting  industry 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920.  Part  I.  made  rapid  strides  during  the  year  1920  and  produced  a  record 

14  pp    Published  September  9,  1921.    The  platinum  recovered  output.    The  total  production  of  briquets  was  567,192  net  tons, 

in  1920  was  about  10  per  cent  less  than  in  1919,  but  the  palladium  which,  as  compared  with  1919,  a  yeai  of  marked  depression,  was 

recovered  in  1920  was  about  13  per  cent  more  than  in  1919.    As  an  increase  of  92  per  cent  and  which  exceeded  the  previous  high 

nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  about  13,243  oz.  of  the  new  metals  record,  set  in  1918,  by  89,957  tons.    This  increase  was  made 

recovered  in  1920  were  derived  from  domestic  materials.  possible  by  the  shortage  and  consequent  high  prices  of  raw  coal. 
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in  1M0.   G.  W.  Stosb.    Separate  from  Mineral  Pressure-Volume  Deviation  of  Methane,  Ethane,  Propane,  and 

i  of  the  United  States,  1020,  Part  II.   3  pp.    Published  Carbon  Dioxide  at  Elevated  Pressures.    G.  A.  Burrell  and 

September  17.  1921.    No  strontium  ore  was  mined  in  the  United  G.  W.  Jones.    Reports  of  Investigations.    Serial  No.  2276. 

States  in  1820.    Strontium  salts  were  made  from  strontium  ore  6  pp.    Issued  August  1921. 
at  only  two  plants  in  the  United  States  in  1920.    The  quantity 

of  strontium  ore  imported  was  considerably  greater  than  in  any  BUREAU  OF  8TAXDAKDB 

previous  year.  Testing  of  Thermometers.    Circular  8.  3rd  Ed.    The  previous 

Lime  in  1019.    G.  P.  Loughmn  and  A.  T.  Coons.    Separate  edition  of  this  circular  contained,  in  addition  to  the  testing 

from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1919,  Part  II.    14  regulations,  much  general  information  on  thermometry  and 

pp.    Published  October  6,  1921.    The  lime  sold  in  the  United  temperature  measure  rrcnts     The   present  edition   has  been 

States  in  1919  showed  an  increase  in  quantity  of  4  per  cent  and  in  very  much  shortened  by  including  only  the  information  which 

value  of  10  per  cent,  compared  with  1918,    The  greatest  quantity  is  essential  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Bureau's  testing 

of  lime  sold  in  any  one  year  was  recorded  in  1910;  the  highest  facilities.    The  Bureau's  standard  scale  of  temperature  is  defined, 

mark  in  value  was  reached  in  1919.    The  average  value  per  ton  and  the  method  of  reproducing  it  is  briefly  indicated,    A  new 

of  lime  increased  nearly  6  per  cent  over  1918  and  122  per  cent  feature  of  the  circular  is  the  inclusion  of  definite  test  requirements 

over  1915.  and  of  tolerances  as  to  correctness  of  graduation. 

Sodium  Compounds  in  1920.    R.  C.  Wri.i.5.    Separate  from  Metallo graphic  Testing.    Circular  42,  2nd  Ed.    The  circular 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Part  II.    12  pp.  discusses  briefly  the  conditions  which  affect  the  properties  of 

Published  September  30.  1921.    As  indicated  by  the  following  metallic  materials  under  the  following  headings:  microscopy  and 

tahle.  the  year  1920  was  a  good  one  for  most  sodium  compounds,  structures,  thermal  analysis  and  heat  treatment,  mechanical 

whether  the  comparison  is  made  by  tons  or  by  dollars.  workings  of  metals,  chemical  metallurgical  factors,  and  conditions 

Soon?*  CoMrocNO*  Sold  ik  Tnn  I'mitcd  Statu*.  1917- 1920  of  melting. 

Quantity  The  Structure  and  Related  Properties  of  Metals.  Circular 
y«a«             short  T«™.                  V*^'  113.    In  the  discussion  of  the  methods  for  revealing  the  structure 
'Sw'sio                im  mm  is!  of  nw**1*.  the  various  reagents  used  in  the  macroscopic  study 
I9i» 9.\hg%si                l'm'sw^MT  of  metals  are  described,  particularly  as  related  to  the  purpose 
9.899448                 139.2SJ.477  for  which  they  are  all  used:  that  is,  for  revealing  chemical  un- 
it? OP  MINES  homogeneity,  crystalline  heterogeneity,  physical  unsoundness, 

Monthly  Statement  of  Coal-Mine  Fatalities  in  the  United  a°^me^!ficJ?I  ™-™<«™*y-    The  Principles  underlying  the 

.               . „VT       .   ...    7             "           _~         "    ,  action  of  etching  reagents  are  discussed  and  a  list  of  suitable 

S  ates,  June  1921.    W.  W.  Adams.    22  pp.    Paper,  5  cents.  mp.ati  for  n^al  ^  microstructurc  of  the  common  in- 

dustrial  metals  and  alloys  given. 

Petroleum  Laws  of  All  America.  J.  W  Thompson.    Bulletin  Preparation  of  Galactose.    E.  P.  Clark.    Scientific  Paper  416. 

206     645  pp.    Paper,  40  cents     This  bulletin  contains  the  The  yield  of  this  crude  sugar  is  about  27  per  cent' of  the  lactose 

petroleum  laws  of  (1)  United  States:  (2)  the  several  oil-producing  used  in  its  preparation.    The  yield  of  the  purified  product 

States:  (3)  Canada;  (4)  Mexico;  (5)  the  Republics  of  Central  is  generally  82  to  83  per  cent  of  the  crude  sugar  taken. 

"iii^mn^t^n    r  p  b„w,«    Tx-hni^l  P,™-r  261  ne            °*  Atoo«Pneric  Gas  Burners.    W.  M.  Berry, 

Oil-Camp  Sanitation.    C.  P.  BowiK.    Technical  Paper  261.  T  y  jjrumbauoh,  G.  F.  Moulton  and  G    B.  Shawn.  Tcch- 

32  pp.    Paper,  10  cents.  nologic  Paper  193.    In  order  to  understand  the  various  factors  ' 

Coke-Oven  Accidents  in  the  United  States  during  the  Calendar  entering  into  the  design  of  burners  it  was  found  necessary  to 

Year  1920.    W.  W.  Adams.    Technical  Paper  293.    32  pp.  study  the  theory  of  flow  of  gas  through  different  types  of  orifices, 

Paper.  5  cents    Accidents  at  coke  ovens  during  the  calendar  the  principles  governing  the  rate  of  injection  of  air  into  the  burner, 

year  1920  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  by  operating  companies  the  design  of  the  injecting  tube,  the  rate  of  consumption  of 

caused  the  death  of  49  and  the  injury  of  3115  employees,  a  burners  of  different  port  areas,  and  the  effect  of  adjustment  of  the 

decrease  of  4  fatalities  and  610  injuries  as  compared  with  the  air  shutter. 

record  for  1919.  zinc  Cyanioe  puting  Solutions.    William  Blum,  F.  J. 

Relation  of  Drilling  Campaign  to  Income  from  Oil  Properties.  l,sc„mb  and  c.  M.  Carson.    Technologic  Paper  195.  Sntis- 

W.  W.  Cutler  and  W.  S  Clutk.    Reports  of  Investigations.  factory  zinc  deposits  can  be  secured  from  either  sulfate  or  cvauide 

Serial  No.  2270.    11  pp.    Issued  August  1921.  solutions,  but  the  latter  possess  the  advantage  of  "throwing" 

;  Articles  on  Petroleum  and  Allied  Substances.    E.  II.  the  deposit  better  into  deep  depressions  or  upon  the  surface 

Reports   of    Investigations.    Serial    No.    2271.  of  irregularly  shaped  articles.    The  cyanide  solutions  were, 

18  pp.    Issued  August  1921.  therefore,  given  first  consideration  in  this  paper. 

Fourth  Semi-Annual  Motor  Gasoline  Survey.    N.  A.  C  High  Fire  Porcelain  Glazes.    H.  II.  Sortwell  Technologic 

Smith.    Reports  of  Investigations     Serial  No.  2272     9  pp.  Paper  196.    This  work  consists  of  the  investigation  of  a  wide 

Issued  August  1921.    The  fourth  semi  annual  motor  gasoline  range  of  high  tire  porcelain  glazes  of  the  Soger  cone  formula  type 

survey,  conducted  during  the  month  of  July,  shows  an  interesting  to  determine  the  limits  wherein  lie  glazes  suitable  for  high  Gre 

relation  between  the  market  price  and  the  qualitv  of  motor  porcelain,  chemical  porcelain,  spark  plugs,  pyrometer  tubes,  etc., 

gasoline.    This  is  particularly  evident  if  figures  obtained  to-day  maturing  at  temperature  of  from  Soger  cones  12  to  16     The  field 

arc  compared  with  those  of  a  year  ago.    At  the  time  the  Bureau  was  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  fusibility  and  of  commercial 

of  Mines  conducted  its  summer  survey  of  motor  gasoline  last  acceptability  as  glazes. 

year,  the  average  tank  wagon  price  of  gasoline  was  as  2  cents  Cementing  Qualities  of  the  Calcium  Aluminates.    P.  H. 

per  gal.    This  year  it  was  21.2  cents,  a  drop  of  practically  25  Technologic    Paper    197.    Published    October  1921. 

per  cent.    In  spite  of  this  drop  in  price,  the  quality  of  gasoline  p"  '  1(, 

to-day  is  much  better  than  it  was  last  summer.  rapt-  ,  • 

Compressed  Air  Operated  Ventilation  Doors  in  Arizona  Copper  J***!  ^"XSfi  fS^f '  Vm"'^ 

Mines.    E.  D.  Gardner.    Reports  of  Investigations.    Serial  £f 'J'          Go»^ ™>nolog.c   Pal*r  190 

No  2273.    2  pp.    Issued  August  1921.    The  article  is  accom-  October  19.1.    1  aper   o  cents. 

panied  by  a  sketch  showing  a  compressed  air  operated  ventilation  The  Production  of  Liquid  Air  on  a  Laboratory  Scale.    J.  W. 

door.  Cook.    Scientific    Paper   419.    Published    October    1921.  A 

Relation  of  Lead  Poisoning  in  Utah  to  Mining.    A.L.Murray.  skctch  is  inc'ud,i:d  in  tl,e  I"1?"  which  shows  the  complete  air 

d „c  i„7~ , ;  „7„  ., «        „  7i   v«    997J     7  nr.     l«..«H  cycle  through  the  various  apparatus  used  m  connection  with  a 

a  S2?iSi  Hampson  liqueficr.    While  the  paper  contains  little  that  is  novel. 

S  Strata  Gases  in  Mine,  of  the  East  Tintic  Mining  District,  l^fi?  >«fo™ation  which  does  not  appear  to  be  readily 

Utah.    G.  E.  McElroy.    Reports  of  Investigations.    Serial  No.  ac^    '    ^      .  „  Uk    n    a      r     ,    ,OJ,Lr.,  „ 

2275.    3  pp.    Issued  August  1921.  The  Testmg  of  Rubber  Goods.    Circular  38.  4th  E<1.  Paper. 

Investigation,  of  Zirconium  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  20  «nts    P»^hcd  °ctob"  »»L            t  r* 

Metal  and  Oxide.    Historical  Review  and  Bibliography.    J.  W.  How  to  Get  Better  Gas  with  Less  Natural  Gas  in  Domestic 

Marden  and  M.  N.  Rich.    Bulletin  180.    Mineral  Technology  Gas  Appliances.    Circular  110.    Paper.  5  cents.  Published 

t5     152  pp.    Paper,  25  cents.    The  bulletin  is  divided  into  October  1921.    This  paper  gives  the  principal  conclusions  from 

four  parts:  (1)  Historical  review  of  the  chief  minerals,  the  salts  the  laboratory  and  field  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 

of  zirconium,  and  zirconium  metal;  (2)  experimental  data  on  on  the  correct  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  home.    It  is  estimated 

zirconium'  (3)  furnaces  used-  (4)  bibliography  of  zirconium  and  that  it  would  take  a  million  dollars  worth  of  artificial  ga 

its  compounds.  day  to  replace  the  waste  in  natural  gas  appliances. 
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Preliminary  figures  of  crude-oil  imports  into  the  United 
States  for  July  give  the  amount  as  337,968,176  gal.,  which  is  a 
marked  decrease  from  the  June  figures.    (P.  18) 

The  tax  on  Mexican  crude  ofl  is  now  so  great  that  it  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  market  value  of  the  oil  at  the  well.    (P.  18) 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  statistics  of  Mexican 
I  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921 : 


  22.972 

  2.033.120 

Copper    101.S38.OI3 

Le.d   267,716,142 

Zinc   31,685,104 

Quiekrilvcr   170.261 

Antimony    3,468.474 

Graphite    8,418.777 

Tungiten   70.9S3 

Tin   3.401 

Arsenic   3.643.800 

Manrnne*   1, 848.8-19 

(P.  23) 

The  demand  for  paints  and  varnishes  in  Argentina  is  fair, 
and  the  percentage  of  these  products  coming  from  the  United 
States  has  increased  greatly.    (P.  25) 

American  paints  and  varnishes  now  occupy  a  very  favorable 
position  in  the  Bolivian  market,  supplying  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  all  paints  and  varnishes  imported.  Before  the  war  Germany 
held  first  place  in  this  market,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  again  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  these  articles  it  will  be  a  strong  competitor  of  the 
United  States.    (P.  26) 

The  paint  industry  of  Bahai  has  not  developed  to  any  great 
extent  and  it  furnishes  a  very  good  market  for  American  paints. 
(Pp.  26-7) 

Attention  is  called  to  the  possibilities  of  alia,  which  covers 
several  million  hectares  in  Algeria,  for  paper  making  Analysis 
shows  it  to  give  50  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  cellulose.  Kaolin 
is  also  found  in  Algeria  in  large  quantities.    (P.  28) 

Experiments  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Perth. 
West  Australia,  for  ascertaining  the  paper-making  possibilities  of 
certain  hard  woods  indicate  that  these  hardwood  papers  are 
much  stronger  in  almost  every  respect  than  a  series  of  imported 
good  office  envelope  and  bond  papers  taken  at  random  irom  the 
laboratory  stock.    (P.  29) 

A  recent  discovery  was  made  of  Canadian  asbest 
rock  which  gives  promise  of  being  of  considerable 
value.    (P.  29) 

An  excellent  showing  of  very  light  oil  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.    (P.  41) 

Business  in  chemicals  and  dyes  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  scarce  for  many  months,  these  trades  being  greatly  affected 
by  the  depression  in  the  textile  and  paper-making  industries. 
(Pp.  49-50) 

The  pronounced  stagnation  of  the  past  few  months  in  the 
vegetable-oil  trade  at  Marseilles  has  terminated  and  prices  are 
moving  upward  vigorously.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  copra  oil.    (P.  68) 

The  consumption  of  petroleum  in  Chile  is  rapidly  increasing, 
as  many  of  the  country's  large  industries  are  converting  their 
coal-burning  power  plants  into  oil  burners,  and  others  arc  using 
electric  power  derived  from  the  use  of  Diesel  engines  in  connection 
with  generators.  This  oil  is  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Peru.    (Pp.  78-9) 

The  Dominican  Republic  offers  a  steady  and  favorable  market 
for  the  sale  of  American  paints  and  varnishes.  There  is  no  local 
industry,  all  the  supplies  used  being  of  foreign  origin.    (P.  83) 

Finland's  paper  and  pulp  industries  are  reviewed.    (Pp.  89-92) 

Petroleum  is  at  present  the  most  important  export  of  Poland. 
The  following  table  shows  the  annual  statistics  of  production 
and  of  wells  in  process  of  drilling  for  the  years  1909-1920,  the 
production  of  the  oil  fields  having  reached  their  maximum  in 
1909- 

Number 
of  Well* 

.  Production  -  Krin* 

Quantity  Per  cent  Drilled 

in  Metric         ol  1913  at  End  ol 

Yka.j  Ton.  Production  Period 

1909   2,088.000  182  218 

1910-1912  (ayeraae)...      1,437,000  126  318 

1913   1.144,0<X>  100  288 

1014-1918  (aTer.se)...        817,000  71  (') 

1010   832.000  73  167 

1030   765,000  67  221 

•  No  data. 

(Pp.  109-10) 


The  Esthonian  paper  industry  is  experiencing  difficulty  in 
obtaining  adequate  stocks  of  raw  materials  in  connection  with 
the  paper  industry.    (P.  89) 

The  Polish  government  has  made  special  efforts  at  organizing 
and  exploiting  the  production  of  salt,  with  the  result  that  in 
1920  an  average  monthly  production  of  27,000  tons  was  attained 
(P.  110) 

According  to  expert  opinions  obtained  by  the  Geological 
Commission  of  Finland,  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  I'orkonen 
Pahtavaara  region  of  Kittila,  estimated  to  contain  100,000.000 
tons  of  ore,  cannot  be  utilized  for  the  next  ten  years,  because  oi 
the  high  percentage  of  phosphorus  and  the  difficulty  of  separating 
it  from  the  ore  and  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  mines 
(P.  129) 

Dutch  trade  in  oils  and  fats  is  reviewed.  (Pp.  152 -3) 
French  chemical  industries  show  a  remarkable  development  in 
those  industries  for  which  it,  like  other  countries,  was  dependent 
on  Germany  before  the  war.  The  same  is  true  of  British  chemical 
industries,  especially  in  the  coal-tar  products  and  dyestuffj 
(P.  161) 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  is  to  be  opened  in 
Sao  Jeronymo.    (P.  171) 

Recent  experiments  with  Brazilian  pyrites  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulfuric  acid  have  given  the  most  satisfactory  results,  it 
being  claimed  that  the  national  product  is  not  only  much  cheaper 
than  that  imported  from  the  United  States  but  superior,  es- 
pecially in  the  production  of  sulfur.    (P.  171) 

Owing  to  depreciation  in  the  values  of  metals  last  year,  practi- 
cally all  mining  operations  in  the  Torreon  District,  Mexico,  are 
at  a  standstill.    (P.  171) 

The  use  of  fertilizers  in  Ceylon  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
used  are  described.    (Pp.  173—4) 

The  excise  duties  on  petroleum  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
have  been  increased  by  an  ordinance  of  May  13,  1921.    (P.  182) 
China's  exports  of  bean  oil  from  Dairen  this  season  are  esti- 
mated to  have  been  only  &3'/i  per  cent  of  normal.    The  trade  in 
s  ess  mum  seed  oil  also  notably  decreased.    (P.  190) 

The  German  Minister  of  Economics  is  making  an  investigation 
of  the  chemical  industry.  He  has  received  reports  from  IS 
important  corporations  representing  the  principal  branches  of 
the  industry,  in  almost  all  of  which  particular  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  sanctions 
provided  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles.    Exportation  has  almost 

products  in  which  Germany  has 


entirely  ceased  except  for  p: 
specialized.    The  only  branch  of  the 


is  at  all 
tilizer. 


is  that  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  fer- 


(P.  198) 

The  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  products  are  said  to  be  the  only 
German  chemical  manufacturers  who  have  been  able  to  keep 
their  foreign  markets,  but  even  the  marked  fall  in  the  price 
of  raw  materials  has  not  been  sufficient  to  induce  these  factories 
to  increase  their  output  or  to  manufacture  stocks.    (P.  198) 

In  the  German  lignite  industry  it  has  been  necessary  to  lay 
off  workmen  on  account  of  a  lack  of  markets.  There  is  a  stock 
of  paraffin  oil  on  hand  amounting  to  20,000  tons.    (P.  19S) 

The  Chilean  Iodine  industry,  which  is  controlled  by  a  combina- 
tion, is  reviewed  and  the  objects  of  the  combination  arc  defined. 
(Pp.  198  9) 

in  the  trade  of  British  Malaya  are  described, 
are  mentioned  turpentine,  chloroform,  red  lead 
hematite,  sulfur,  latex,  Paris  green,  etc.    (P.  199) 

In  a  review  of  the  sale  of  medicinal  drugs  in  Chile  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  the  Chilean  import  trade  which 
is  more  important  in  volume,  more  generally  distributed,  or  more 
profitable  than  that  of  drugs  and  medicinal  preparations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  statistics  of  1919,  more  than  95  per  cent  of 
these  imports  come  from  the  United  States.    (Pp.  199-201) 

The  German  Potash  Syndicate  has  secured  permission  to 
increase  the  price  of  potash  by  an  average  of  35  per  cent.  This 
will  be  distributed  as  follows: 

Perccntace  New 
ol  Increase.  Price. 
Per  cent  M.rkt 


MttricTon. 

Caraallil*   2,402 

Kainite   210,744 

20  per  cent  kainite   44,476 

30  per  cent  kainite   24,331 

40  per  cent  k.ioite   239,392 

Chloride   of  potauium 

40  per  cent   124.218 

80  per  cent   38343 

Sulfate  of  potauium   4.241 


78.5 
90.0 
111.0 

]  1>4  n 

160. 5 

172.5 
lh9  0 
228.0 
260.5 


30 
30 
32 

3 

37 
37 
<0 


8fl  0 
117.0 

US  s 

205.6 

238.0 
251.0 

319.0 
340.0 
(Pp.  201-2) 
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German  man u/a  ct urer s  have  largely  regained  control  of  the 
Mexican  market  for  aniline  dyestuffs  and  dry  colon  and  indica- 
tions point  to  the  early  reestablishtnent  of  their  former  supremacy 
in  this  field.    (P.  202) 

Natural  soda  produced  in  Central  Africa  is  being  imported  into 
Japan  after  being  refined  and  has  come  into  demand  in  conse- 
quence. Caustic  soda  made  from  this  natural  soda  compares 
favorably  with  other  makes.    (P.  202) 

A  strong  movement  is  taking  place  in  Cuba  to  replace  gasoline 
wth  alcohol  as  the  motive  power  for  self-propelled  vehicles. 
(P.  205) 

Benzene,  which  in  Germany  is  used  in  place  of  gasoline,  is 
unquestionably  the  most  interesting  single  factor  tending  to 
revolutionize  the  post-war  German  petroleum  market.  The 
benzene  production  in  1920  amounted  to  150,000  tons,  and  while 
this  is  more  than  30,000  in  excess  of  pre-war  production,  it  is 
still  about  100,000  tons  below  the  average  yearly  production 
during  the  war.  The  sale  of  this  coal-tar  by-product,  while 
still  nominally  under  government  control,  is  without  restriction 
and  is  retailed  at  the  price  of  5.60  marks  per  liter.    (P.  20(1) 


A  noticeable  decrease  is  evident  in  the  German  consumption 
of  illuminating  oil  as  compared  with  1913.  The  German  con- 
sumption of  this  product  in  1913  amounted  to  750,000  metric  tons 
but  fell  in  1920  to  about  120,000  metric  tons,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  imported  from  the  United  States.    (P.  206) 

Oil  is  the  principal  fuel  of  the  nitrate  region  of  Chile,  having 
largely  replaced  coal  and  will  completely  replace  it  unless  better 
methods  of  handling  and  selling  coal  are  put  into  effect.    (P.  207) 

A  demand  for  benzene  is  reported  in  Japan.    (P.  207 ) 

Discovery  of  a  large  area  of  petroleum-bearing  schist  or  shale 
has  been  made  at  Chucumata,  Chile.    (P.  207) 

The  Dominican  Central  Railway  will  hereafter  use  oil  as 
fuel  instead  of  coal.    (P.  207) 

Statistics  of  Extorts  to  tub  Umitsd  Staths 

Russia — (P.  42)  Finland — (P.  92)  Dakho — (P.  119) 

Licorice  root  Cellulose  Chemicals 

FntAAsium  carbonate  Miners!  wax 
Platinum 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Annual  Reports  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  on  the 
Progress  of  Applied  Chemistry.  Issued  by  the  Societv 
of  Chemical  Industry.  Volume  V,  1920.  640  pp.  Society 
of  Cherrieal  Industry,  Central  House,  46-47  Finsbury  Square, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England,  1920.  Price,  to  members,  8s. 
3d.  post  free;  non-members,  15s.  post  free. 

The  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  has  now  issued  Volume  V, 
1920,  of  its  Annual  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Applied  Chemistry. 
The  volume  contains  twenty-five  reports  by  authorities  in  as 
many  fields  of  industrial  chemistry;  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
chapter  on  "Plant  and  Machinery"  and  one  on  "Analytical 

The  various  reports  are  not  only  summaries  of  the  year  s 
progress,  but  are  interestingly  written  and  include  discussions 
of  advances  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Reference  is 
made  to  patents  as  well  as  to  original  articles  in  all  cases.  Statis- 
tics are  used  to  good  advantage.  The  completeness  of  the  sev- 
eral reports  is  indicated  by  the  headings  in  the  chapter  on  India 
rubber.  Following  a  short  introduction  and  a  paragraph  on 
statistics  there  are  several  pages  on  the  important  subject  of 
raw  rubber  production.  Then  vulcanization,  accelerators,  com- 
pounding ingredients,  aging  of  raw  and  vulcanized  rubber,  the 
stress-strain  curve,  and  analytical  processes  follow  in  order.  A 
deal  of  information  is  crowded  into  the  eighteen  pages  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

The  discussion  of  "coloring  matters  and  dyes"  (32  pages) 
should  be  read  by  any  unconvinced  of  the  necessity  of  firmly 
establishing  that  industry  here.  The  conclusion  is  stated  as 
follows  (page  92): 

Arguments  based  on  the  respective  national  values  of  the  dye 
industry  and  the  textile  industry  were  rather  puerile,  for  by  this 
time  it  appears  that  all  are  agreed  that  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  former  is  essential  to  our  national  safety,  and  that 
this  must  be  accomplished  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the 
interests  of  the  latter,  as  we  receive  from  that  sou  ice  such  a  large 
proportion  of  our  national  income. 

Those  who  wish  to  keep  well  informed  in  many  fields  will  find 
t-bc  volume  ft  h&ndv  encyclopedia.  Interesting  notes  on  nccotn- 
plishments  which  escape  all  but  the  specialist  abound.  Thus 
we  read  of  a  novel  method  for  dislodging  dust  electrostatically 
deposited,  wherein  a  siren  or  whistle  is  used  to  set  up  sound 
waves  of  sufficient  intensity  to  do  the  work.  The  katharometer 
for  quickly  testing  the  purity  of  gases  from  a  very  small  sample 
receives  notice.  The  formation  of  the  Section  of  Cellulose 
Chemistry  in  the  Ammucan  Chemical  Society  is  cited  as  one 
evidence  of  increasing  interest  in  the  subject. 

Much  space  is  properly  given  to  fuel  in  its  various  phases. 
One  author  regards  the  rational  treatment  of  coal  as  the  most 


promising  source  of  motor  fuels,  and  the  Gas  Regulation  Act  of 
1920  is  regarded  as  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  in  the 
field  of  rational  fuel  utilization.  This  Act  does  away  with  the 
antiquated  candlepower  specifications,  and  substitutes  a  com- 
mercial heat  unit  known  as  the  therm,  which  is  set  as  equal  to 
100.000  B.  t.  u.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  equal  advances  have 
not  been  made  in  our  own  country.  The  authors  of  the  chapter 
on  fuel  state  "There  are  small  grounds  for  hope  that  the  days 
of  cheap  and  abundant  fuel  are  to  return.  The  coal  consumer's 
most  effective  remedy  would  therefore  seem  to  be  to  meet  dear- 
ness  and  scarcity  by  economy  in  consumption." 

There  is  nothing  which  competes  with  these  Annual  Reports, 
and  they  are  to  be  highly  recommended.  The  volume  should 
find  a  place  in  more  American  libraries.  There  is  a  subject  and 
a  name  index  and  an  extensive  list  of  abbreviations  used  in  foot- 
notes The  headings  of  the  chapters  are  given  here  to  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  those  interested  in  knowing  to  what 
extent  their  own  specialty  may  be  represented: 

Plant  and  Machinery;  Fuel;  Gas,  Destructive  Distillation, 
Tar  Products;  Mineral  Oils;  Coloring  Matters  and  Dyes,  Fibers, 

Finishing;  Adds,  Alkalies,  Salts,  etc.;  Glass;  Refractory  Mate- 
rials; Ceramics  and  Building  Materials;  Iron  and  Steel;  Metal- 
lurgy of  the  Nonferrous  Metals;  Electrochemistry;  Oils,  Fats, 
and  Waxes;  Paints,  Pigments,  Varnishes,  and  Resins;  India 
Rubber;  Leather  and  Glue;  Agricultural  Chemistry;  Sugars, 
Starches,  and  Gums;  Fermentation  Industries;  Foods;  Sanitation 
and  Water  Purification;  Fine  Chemicals.  Medicinal  Substances, 
Essential  Oils;  Photographic  Materials  and  Processes;  Explo- 
sives; Analytical  Chemistry.  H.  E.  Howb 

Lubricating  and  Allied  Oils.  A  Handbook  for  Chemists,  Engi- 
neers and  Students.  By  Elliott  A.  Evans,  Chief  Chemist  to 
C.  C.  Wakefield  &  Co.,  Ltd.  xx  +  129  pp.  Chapman  Hall. 
Ltd..  London,  1921.  Price.9s.6d.net. 

In  an  editorial  note  on  the  D.  U.  (Directly  Useful)  Technical 
Series  to  which  the  present  book  belongs,  it  is  explained  that 
"theoretical  books  have  been  written  more  for  the  training  of 
college  students  than  for  the  supply  of  information  to  men  in 
practice,  and  have  been  greatly  filled  with  descriptions  of  an 
academic  character.  Practical  books  have  often  sought  the  other 
extreme,  omitting  the  scientific  basis  upon  which  all  good  prac- 
tice is  built,  whether  discernible  or  not.  The  present  series  is 
intended  to  occupy  a  midway  position."  The  author  was  urged 
to  write  this  book  as  an  aid  to  chemists  in  the  examination  of 
lubricating  oils,  and  in  the  drawing  up  of  specifications  for  them, 
while  the  engineer  is  given  instruction  about  their  properties 
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and  use,  and  is  taught  how  to  interpret  specifications.    This  is 
quite  a  task  to  accomplish  in  a  book  of  122  octavo  pages,  ex- 
clusive of  index.    Credit  is  due  the  author  for  what  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  though  in  many  respects  the  book  leaves  muc 
to  be  desired. 

In  the  first  four  pages  the  history  of  petroleum,  from  the  use 
of  "slime"  (bitumen)  in  building  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  present- 
day  prospecting  in  England,  is  discussed.  The  second  chapter 
of  two  pages  takes  up  the  refining  of  petroleum.  Next  follows 
a  historical  account  of  the  fatty  oils,  and  a  peep  into  the  future 
when  we  shall  have  to  use  most  of  our  rape  and  castor  oil  for 
the  production  of  margarine.  After  listing  the  principal  oil- 
bearing  seeds,  the  oils  from  marine  animals  arc  taken  up.  par- 
ticularly cod-liver,  stark,  whale,  porpoise-jaw  and  porpoise- 
blubber  oils.    The  solid  fats  arc  not  mentioned. 

After  the  first  ten  rather  sketchy  pages  the  interesting  part 
of  the  book  commences.  The  interest  lies  not  in  the  very  ex- 
plicit and  detailed  directions  for  lal>oratory  tests,  but  in  the 
unusual  information,  for  which  one  would  not  look  in  a  book  of 
this  size.  For  instance,  several  pages  are  given  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  flash  points  of  mixtures  of  known  oils  and  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  conditions  which  must  be  considered  when  using 
flash  point  apparatus. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  lack  of  balance  fn  the  book 
is  the  giving  of  nearly  eight  pages  to  the  subject  of  sjx-cific  heat, 
with  two  methods  for  its  determination  and  several  tables  of 
specific  heats  of  different  series  of  hydrocarbons.  Yet  nowhere 
in  this  chapter,  or  elsewhere  in  the  book,  is  the  reader  told  what 
use  can  be  made  of  this  information. 

Chemical  methods  are  described  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chap- 
ters, a  total  of  34  pages.  Under  the  heading,  "Gumming  Test," 
Gill's  method  with  nitrosulfuric  acid  is  dismissed  with  the  re- 
mark, "this  test  is  of  little  value."  The  author  prefers  an  oxi- 
dation test  similar  to  the  usual  sludging  tests  for  transformer  oils. 

The  "coke  value"  of  oils  for  internal  combustion  engines  is 
found  by  burning  off  a  A- gram  sample  in  a  platinum  dish.  This 
description  of  the  method  is  enough  to  condemn  it.  Indeed,  the 
author  concludes  from  the  results  of  engine  trials  that  "it  is  rea- 
sonably certain  that  the  coke  value  and  similarly  obtained 
values  are  unreliable." 

Of  the  many  oxidation  tests  for  transformer  oils,  the  author 
prefers  "the  sludge  test  which  was  designed  by  Michic  and  stand- 
ardized in  detail"  by  the  Insulating  Oil  Committee.  This, 
"whilst  being  extremely  useful,  and  probably  the  best  yet  de- 
signed for  its  purpose,  is  not  clearly  understood.  That  it  is  an 
oxidation  test  is  certain,  but  what  it  is  in  the  oil  which  oxidizes 
is  not  certain."  The  author  docs  not  believe  that  "the  sludg- 
ing qualities  of  an  oil  can  be  measured  by  its  iodine  value," 
as  claimed  by  Radcliffe.  He  thinks  that  color  is  no  criterion  of 
the  liability  to  form  sludge.  The  reviewer  is  in  entire  accord  with 
both  of  these  views. 

Chapter  VII,  on  the  oxidation  of  petroleum,  contains  much 
of  interest  The  author  might  well  have  continued  along  the 
same  line  for  the  succeeding  four  pages,  instead  of  practically 
wasting  the  space  on  a  chapter  entitled  "Oleography."  "The 
oleograph  test  consists  in  placing  a  drop  of  oil  on  a  perfectly 
clean  surface  of  water,  and  noting  the  configuration  of  the  film 
produced.  Each  oil  produces  a  design  peculiar  to  itself  under 
definite  conditions,  hence  any  oil  can  l>c  identified  by  noting  the 
design  produced  when  a  drop  of  the  oil  is  placed  on  water." 

Chapter  IX,  on  the  selection  of  lubricants,  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  in  the  book.  The  next  chapter,  on  "Oils  Employed," 
is  also  readable,  except  for  a  three-page  table  which  lists  "the 
most  suitable  grades  of  Wakefield  'Castrol' "  for  205  different 
makes  of  automobiles.  This  savors  too  much  of  advertising, 
for  the  author  is  chief  chemist  to  this  Company. 

To  sum  up:  The  book  is  unevenly  written  as  regards  the  space 
given  to  some  of  the  topics  and  the  selection  of  others  which 
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might  well  have  been  omitted;  the  author  is  occasionally  un- 
grammatical  and  does  not  always  write  dearly;  the  proofreading 
was  carelessly  done.  In  spite  of  these  faults  the  book  is,  on  the 
! whole,  worth  having. 

C.  E.  WaTSrs 

La  Chimie  et  La  Guerre.  By  Charles  Moureu.  377  pp. 
Mai  son  ct  Cie.,  120,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris,  France, 
1020.    Price.  10  fr.  net. 

In  this  book,  Professor  Charles  Moureu  has,  with  unusual 
success,  depicted  the  great  role  which  chemistry  has  played 
during  the  past  war.  Not  content  with  limiting  his  work  to  the 
use  of  toxic  chemicals  in  war,  Professor  Moureu  has  considered 
the  metallurgical,  explosive,  aeronautical,  camouflage  and  food 
problems,  and  also  the  general  problems  incident  to  supply  and 
the  medical  care  of  an  army  and  nation  at  war,  all  from  a  chemist's 
point  of  view.  The  entire  work  is  replete  with  statistics,  and 
apparently  Professor  Moureu  has  been  very  careful  to  give  credit 
to  whom  credit  is  due  in  outlining  work  on  war  problems. 

A  review  of  the  part  which  French  chemists  played  in  the  wax 
is  shown  in  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  or- 
ganization effected  by  French  chemists.  The  various  problems 
incident  to  the  war  are  taken  up  in  considerable  detail  and  • 
review  of  them  recalls  to  the  reader's  mind  the  great  debt  which 
this  country  owes  to  France  for  supplying  necessary  technical 
assistance  and,  particularly,  munitions  at  a  time  when  this  country 
had  not  met  the  requirements  of  its  program.  As  shown  by 
Professor  Moureu,  940.000  gas  shell  of  various  calibers  were 
supplied  to  the  American  Army. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Chemistry  and  the  Lessons  of  the  War," 
Professor  Moureu  has  carefully  considered  the  means  as  well 
as  the  necessity  for  training  chemists.  He  also  considers  tne 
relation  which  exists  between  pure  and  applied  research.  Id 
a  most  interesting  manner,  he  brings  up  the  problem  of  main- 
taining the  cordial  spirit  of  cooperation  in  peacetime  that  existed 
during  the  war  between  scientists  of  the  various  allied  Powers. 

One  cannot,  in  a  brief  review  of  this  book,  mention  all  its 
points  of  interest.  The  consideration  of  the  German  chemical 
problems  is  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  its. 
kind  in  print.  The  i>arts  of  this  book  which  cover  the  work  of 
the  French  Chemical  Warfare  Service  would  give  anyone  un- 
familiar with  this  organization  a  clear  view  of  its  many  problems 
and  the  competent  manner  in  which  they  were  handled.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  prohlems  of  mobilization,  research,  and 
production,  but  also  to  prohlems  which  occurred  in  the  field. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Professor  Moureu's  book  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  war  and  will  prove  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  to  anyone  who  may  be  interested 
in  some  of  the  national  aspects  of  the  application  of  chemical 
knowledge. 

Amos  A.  Fries 

Tables  of  Refractive   Indices.  II — Oils,   Fats  and  Waxes. 

Compiled  by  R.  Kanthack.  Edited  by  J.  N.  Goldsmith. 
Demy  8  vo  295  pp.  Adam  Hilgcr,  Ltd.,  "5  A.  Camden 
Road,  London,  1921.    Price,  £1.5s.  net. 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  published  data  on  the  refractive 
indices  of  a  very  complete  list  of  oils,  fats  and  waxes.  The  data 
are  arranged  in  columns,  the  first  of  which  gives  the  temperature 
at  which  the  determination  was  made;  the  second,  the  refractive 
index;  the  third,  the  butyro  refractometer  reading;  and  the 
fourth,  the  reference  number.  The  arrangement  of  the  figures  is 
good.  The  oils  arc  placed  in  alphabetical  order.  The  references 
appear  in  the  first  pages  of  the  book  arranged  in  numerical  order. 
Following  this  list  is  an  Author  index  of  references,  arranged 
alphabetically,  with  the  reference  number  included.  The  list  of 
references  forms  a  good  bibliography  of  the  subject  of  the  book. 

The  compiler  says,  "It  is  not  the  province  of  a  compiler  or 
accept  or  reject  data  according  to  their  aspect  of  verisimilitude  to 
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otherwise."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  sifting  could  not  have 
been  made  by  so  competent  an  authority,  for  figures  are  included 
which  stretch  the  limits  given  for  certain  oils  beyond  those  usually 
accepted.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  China  wood  oil  there  is 
included  a  figure  considerably  l>clow  any  other  quoted,  and  also 
below  several  other  figures  obtained  at  the  same  time  on  the 
same  oil  by  other  analysts,  as  shown  in  the  original  article. 

The  temperature  coefficients  given  add  to  the  completeness  of 
the  work,  and  arc  very  useful  because  they  can  be  employed  to 
shorten  the  time  required  to  make  a  determination  of  the  refrac- 
tive index  by  permitting  the  operation  to  be  carried  out  at  room 

In  Appendix  I  the  same  data  as  were  included  for  the  oils  are 
given  for  glycerol,  for  many  pure  glyecrides.  and  for  many  fatty 
acids.  In  Appendix  II  are  to  be  found  tables  showing  the  re- 
fractive properties  or  several  hydrogenated,  polymerized  or  heated 
and  oxidized  or  blown  oils.  These  data  are  of  greatest  value 
only  when  all  the  conditions  obtaining  during  the  treatments  are 
given  in  the  tables  or  in  the  original  article.  For  instance,  the 
mass  of  the  oil,  the  material  of  which  the  container  is  made,  and 
its  shape  influence  polymerization  reactions.  Similarly,  the 
ratio  of  air  volume  per  unit  time  to  oil  volume  greatly  influences 
the  oxidation  reactions  when  oils  arc  blown.  In  several  instances 
data  of  this  sort  are  not  available  and,  therefore,  the  significance 
of  the  figures  is  reduced. 

Appendix  III  gives  the  dispersion  of  many  important  oils. 
The  reference  to  the  Holley  and  Brier  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  purity  of  China  wood  oil  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  determination  could  better  be  made  by  a  direct 
measurement  of  the  dispersion  by  an  Abb6  rcfractometer  is  of 
especial  interest  to  those  handling  this  important  oil. 

Appendix  IV  comprises  a  table  of  multiples  of  0  00037,  which 
is  given  as  the  approximate  temperature  correction  for  fatty 
oils  to  reduce  observations  to  a  standard  temperature.  Appen- 
dix  Visa  table  for  the  conversion  of  butyro  rcfractometer  read- 
ings to  refractive  indices,  and  vice  versa. 

Glenn  II.  Pickard 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate — Their  Chemistry  and  Manufacture.  By 

R.  Whvmpbr     xxi+66Spp.    2nd  Edition.    P.  Blakiston  s 

Son  &  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  1921.    Price,  $10.00. 

In  this  second  edition  the  author  has  more  nearly  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  first  volume,  "to  provide  a  standard 
book  of  reference  dealing  with  cocoa  from  its  growth  till  manu- 
factured into  cocoa  and  chocolate."  and  although  perhaps  a 
little  disappointing  in  some  respects  it  is  an  excellent  work  on  this 
subject.  While  written  primarily  for  the  chemist  and  manu- 
facturer, it  should  also  prove  of  interest  to  the  layman. 

The  outline  of  the  book  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  vol- 
ume and  contains  not  only  the  full  text  of  the  first  edition,  some 
of  which  has  been  revised,  but  has  as  much  more  in  addition, 
with  new  chapters  to  include  statistics,  covering  chocolate,  nutri- 
tive value  and  digestibility,  and  the  detection  of  added  husks. 

The  work  is  distinctly  English  throughout,  and  the  author 
repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  choco- 
late tastes  crude  and  unfinished  and  lacks  the  quality  and  smooth- 
ness of  the  European  product,  and  although  he  considers  this 
is  undoubtably  due  to  "the  prevailing  taste  which  finds  the  Eu- 
ropean product  slimy  and  insipid."  still  feels  that  too  little  at- 
tention is  paid  in  America  to  quality  manufacture. 

The  chapter  on  the  characteristics  of  the  various  grades  of 
cocoa  beans  has  been  entirely  revised  and  is  much  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  types  of  beans  as  arc  now  found  on  the  market. 

In  the  section  on  manufacture  there  is  a  lack  of  detail  that 
may  prove  disappointing  to  the  manufacturer  who  looks  to  the 
book  for  a  variation  of  his  process,  for  the  author  finds  it  difficult 
to  treat  this  in  any  but  a  general  manner. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  chapter  on  "Short  Cuts"  to  "amor- 
phous sugar"  which  should  receive  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 


the  manufacturer,  for  it  is  in  methods  of  this  kind  that  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  a  fine  product  can  be  materially  reduced. 

The  analysis  and  composition  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  is  treated 
in  the  third  section  of  the  work  in  considerable  detail,  but  as 
would  be  expected,  is  of  interest  mainly  to  the  chemist  and  leaves 
a  regrettable  lack  of  information  on  the  physical  chemistry  of 
the  product  which  is  of  more  far-reaching  importance  to  the 
manufacturer;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  roasting  we  must 
deal  entirely  with  the  physical  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
refining,  so-called  "fatiguing."  tempering,  and  the  resulting 
structure  of  the  finished  product.  This  the  reviewer  feels, 
from  his  own  researches  on  these  problems,  has  not  been  given 
the  importance  it  deserves,  and  must  cither  have  not  yet  been 
made  available,  or  have  been  intentionally  omitted. 

However,  there  arc  only  too  few  textbooks  on  this  subject, 
and  this  second  edition  should  prove  a  welcome  addition. 

Luther  Davis 

Silica  and  the  Silicates.  Jamks  A.  Audlby.  B.Sc.  (London), 
F.  I.  C.  Ceramic  Chemist  viii  +  374  pp  and  27  figures. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York,  1921.    Pri«,  $4.50. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  scries  on  Industrial  Chemistry  pre- 
pared under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Samuel  Rideal.  In 
his  general  preface  to  the  scries  Dr.  R  ideal  proposes  a  chemical 
rather  than  an  engineering  treatment  of  the  subjects  to  be  in- 
cluded. The  latest  member  of  the  scries  is,  however,  a  disap- 
pointment in  this  respect,  owing  to  numerous  incorrect  and  con- 
tradictory statements  and  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  chemical  aspects  of  his  subject.  While  it  is 
true  that  much  of  the  chemistry  of  this  difficult  field  is  at  present 
unknown  to  us,  the  extent  and  exactness  of  our  knowledge  is  much 
greater  than  one  would  infer  from  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

The  first  few  sections  of  the  book  give  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing been  written  a  number  of  years  ago  and  published  under 
date  of  1921  without  revision.  Thus  we  find,  in  Section  I,  the 
dimorphic  inversion  temperatures  of  quartz  and  cristobalite 
given  as  570°  and  175°,  respectively,  while  in  Section  IV  the  cor- 
rect values.  575°  and  230°  to  270°,  appear.  Again  in  Section  I, 
we  note  that  "Tridymitc  is  the  stable  variety  of  silica  above 
1500°  C.  (and  near  the  fusion  point)."  while  in  Section  IV  we 
are  informed  that  "Tridytnite  is  not  known  to  be  formed  under 
any  conditions  above  1470°  C."  The  entire  discussion  of  the 
important  stability  relations  of  the  different  forms  of  silica  as 
presented  in  Section  I  is  hopelessly  incorrect  and  confused. 
In  Section  IV,  however,  where  the  author  discusses  the  chem- 
istry of  the  manufacture  of  silica  brick,  these  relations  are  in 
the  main  correctly  presented  and  interpreted. 

Section  II  is  devoted  to  the  silicates.  Here  the  author  adopts 
a  commendably  conservative  attitude  in  his  brief  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  structural  formulas.  The  silicates  treated  in 
this  section  are  well  selected,  and  the  section,  as  indeed  the 
whole  book,  is  rich  in  examples  of  industrial  uses  of  the  various 
materials.  On  p.  53  the  melting  point  of  calcium  ortho-silicate 
is  incorrectly  given. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  lime, 
mortar,  and  cement,  the  "ceramic"  (i.  e.,  clay  working)  indus- 
tries, glass  and  enamels,  and  miscellaneous  topics  such  as  alum, 
soils,  and  earthy  pigments. 

For  the  reader  desiring  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  ceramic 
chemistry  the  book  can  be  recommended  and  meets  a  real  need. 
Herein  it  fulfils  its  purpose  as  a  member  of  the  series.  The  con- 
critical  and  patch-work  character  of  much  of  the  work,  however, 
renders  it  of  little  value  to  the  professional  ceramist,  for  whom 
it  was  perhaps  not  intended.  This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  character  of  the  illustrations,  many  of  which  contribute  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  text.  The  list  of 
references  following  each  section  will  appeal  to  those  readers  de- 
sirous of  further  detailed  information.         E.  W.  Washburn 
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American  Society  lor  Testing  Materials.  A.  S.  T.  H.  Standard!  Issued 
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Anthracene  and  Anthiaaulnone.  E.  dsBabbv  Babnbtt.  417  pp.  Price, 
$6.00.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York. 

Cane  Sugar,  a  Textbook  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  the  Manu- 
facture ol  Cane  Sugar,  and  the  Analysis  of  Sugar-House  Products. 
N'OBl  Dbbbb.  2nd  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  650  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price,  42s.  net.     Norman  Rodger,  2  St.  Duns  tan 'i  Hill.  London.  England. 

Casein,  Its  Preparation  and  Technical  Utilization.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Robbst  ScHsasa.  2nd  English  edition,  f c Tiled  and  enlarged, 
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Chemical  Engineering  Catalog  1921. 
privilege,  $2  00*.     Chemical  Catalog 

Chemical  Microscopy:  Elementary  Chemical  Microscopy.  Emilb  Momnim 
Cbamot.  2nd  Edition,  partly  rewritten  and  enlarged.  479  pp.  162 
figures.    Price,  $4.25  net.    John  Wiley  8t  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Chemical  Warfare.  Amos  A.  Paras  amd  Cuusci  J.  Wsarr.  445  pp. 
Illustrated.    Price,  93.50.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  New  York. 

Color  and  Its  Applications.  M.  Locxibsh.  2nd  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. 431  pp.  150  illustrations.  Price,  $4.50.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  New  York. 
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wau>.  99  pp.  Price,  $0.75.  The  odor  StdnkopnT.  Dresden,  Germany. 
Handbook:  Taachenbuch  fur  die  Anorganlech-Chemlschs  Grossindnstrie. 
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Acid.  Boric,  cryst.,  bbls  lb. 

Hydrochloric,  com'l.  20*  lb. 

Ilydriodic  ox. 

Nitric,  42*  lb. 

Phosphoric,  S0%  tech  lb. 

Sulfuric,  CP  lb. 

•r.  W 


lb. 
.lb 

..lb. 
.  .lb. 
..lb. 
.  .lb. 


i  (iron-free), 
i  Carbonate,  pwd. . 

i  Chloride,  gran  

Ammonia  Water,  carboy*.  20° 

Arsenic,  white  

Bariom  Chloride  ton 

Nitrate  lb. 

Baryta*,  white  too 

tPowd.,35%,  work*,  100  Iba. 
.cry**. 


'CU,, 

Copper  Sulfate  100  lba 

Feldspar  ton 

Fuller's  Earth  100  lb*. 

Iodine,  rcsublimcd  lb. 

Lead  Acetate,  wbiU  crystal*  lb. 

Nltr*t*  lb. 

Red  American   ..100  Iba. 

White  American  100  lb* 

Lime  Acetate  100  Iba. 


 T5  Iba. 

Phosphorus,  yellow  lb. 

Plaster  of  Pari*  100  lbs 

Potassium  Bichromate  lb. 

Bromide,  Imported  lb. 

Carbonate,  calc.,  80-85%...  .lb. 

Chlorate,  cry  ft  lb. 

Hydroxide.  88-92%  lb. 

Iodide,  bulk  lb 

Nitrate  lb. 

.  U.  S.  P  lb. 


CHEMICALS 

Oct.  1 
12V. 
.017. 
IB 
.07 
.12 
.07 
17.00 
22.00 
••03'/, 

03 
•07 
•.05«/« 
.08 
.001/, 
•45.00 
•-0S  i/, 
28  00 
2  25 
.05V. 
.20 
28.76 

.03V, 
18.00 
5.00 
8.00 
1.00 
3.60 
.11 
.15 
.08 
.07 
2.00 
•1.40 
.10 
72.00 
•88.00 
.30 
1.60 
.11 
•.18 
.05 
••06'/. 
•05>/, 
2.80 


Soda  Ash.  68%,  beg*  100  lbs. 

Caustic,  76%  100  lbs. 

Sodium  Acetate  lb. 

Bicarbonate  100  lb*. 

Bichromate  lb. 

Chlorate  lb. 

Cyanide  lb. 

Fluoride,  technical  lb. 

Hypoenlfit*.  bbls  100  Iba. 


Sulfur,  flowers  . 

Crude  

Talc,  American. 
Tin  Bichloride  

Oxide  

Znc  Chloride,  V.  S.  P... 


 lb. 

 lb. 

 lb. 

...100  lbs. 
. .  .long  ton 

 ten 

 lb. 

 lb. 

 lb. 


■  a  a  ■  ■  e  a  ■ 


17  00 
.44 
12.00 
2.16 
4.00 
.04 
2.36 
.08 
07./, 
•.25 
•10 
3.60 
1  .15 

.oka 

.00 

.06 
•-12 
3.00 
20.00 
18.00 

.18 

.40 

.35 

.09 


OROANIC  CHRMICALS 


Oct.  15 

.12V. 

OH/, 

.19 

.07 

.12 

.07 
17.00 
22.00 


.07 
2.00 
•1.40 
.10 
72.00 
•37.00 
.  .10 
1.50 
.11 
•14 
05 
•.OBVi 
•.05V. 

?.e.n 

.08 
•.18 
17.00 

.48 
12.00 
2.15 
4,00 

.04 
2.25 

.08 

.07V. 
•27 
•.10 
3.60 
2.45 

01V, 

.06 

.08 
•.12 
3.00 
20.00 
18.00 

.18 


. .  .lb. 

•.29 

•29 

2.60 

2.50 

.10 

.10 

.88 

.56 

Benxoic,  U.  S.  P.. 

e.  lb. 

.85 

.85 

CtvrboUc,  cryst.,  £ 

I.SP.d 

rs.Jb. 

,0» 

80-  to  1104b 

.21 

.21 

Citric,  crystal*,  b 

•.46 

•  45 

Acid  (CoacfaoTd) 

Oxalic,  cryst.,  bbls  .lb. 

PyrogaUic,  rcsublimcd  lb. 

Salicylic,  balk,  U.  a  P  lb. 

Tartaric,  crystal*,  U.  S  P.. .  ,1b. 

,  U.  S.  P  lb. 


......  a  .g 


Alcohol. 

Ethyl.  190 

Amyl  Acetate  

Camphor,  Jap,  refined . . 

Carbon  Bisulfide  

Tetrmchlorid  e  

Chloroform,  U.  S.  P  

Creosote.  U.  S.  P  

Crrsol,  U.  8.  P  

corn  

Imported  Potato  

r.  U.  S  P..  cone.  100  lb*. 


.03 
•.07 
•.07'/. 
.08 
06'/, 
•47.00 
•07V. 
28  00 
2  25 
.05V. 

.20  Glycerol,  dynamite. 

28.75 

03'/i 
18.00 
6.37'/. 
8.00 
1.00 
3.60 

.12 

.15 


. .  . .lb. 

 lb. 

 lb. 

 lb. 

100  lbs. 


Pyridine.  fal. 

Starch.com  100  lbs. 

Potato.  Jap  lb. 

Rice  lb. 

Sato  lb. 


Oct  I 

.15'/. 
1.7S 
•20 

.28 
4.40 

.12'/, 

.88 
4.75 
2.15 

.74 

.06'/, 

.  10'/. 
•38 

.40 

.17 
2.85 

.07 

.16 
•.11 

.12'/, 
1.25 
1.75 
2.08 

.067. 

.18 

04  V. 


e.  white  lb. 

I  Oil.  29  grarlty.  ..gal. 

.  No.  8  lb 

 lb. 

Cora  OH.  erode,  tank*.  anu>  lb. 

Cottonseed  Oil.  crude,  f .  o.  b.  mitt.  .lb. 

Unseed  OD,  raw  (ear  lot*)  gel 

Menhaden  Oil,  crude  (southern). gal. 

Neat's-foot  OO,  30*  gal 

Paraffin,  128-180  m.  p..  ref  lb. 

Paraffin  OB,  high  rlscoalty  gal. 

Rosin.  "P"  Grade.  280  lb*  bW, 

Rosin  Oil,  first  run  gal. 

Shellac,  T.  N  


'  O0,  addle 
Tar  OO,  distilled. 


METALS 


Aluminium.  No.  1.  Ingots  lb. 

Antimony,  ordinary  100  lbs. 

Bismuth  lb. 

Copper,  electrolytic  lb. 


N.  Y  


08V. 
08 

,07V. 

.07 

.73 

.85 
1.00 

.06 

.45 
5.75 

.35 


1.73 
10Vt 
.75 
.60 
.77 


  ..I* 


.75  lb*,  ea. 


Tin  

Tungsten 

Zinc.  N.  Y 


,100  1b. 


Ammonium  Sulfate,  eiport.  ..100 lb*. 

Blood,  dried,  f.  o.  b.  N  Y  unit 

Bone.  3  and  60.  ground,  raw  too 


Pish  Scrap,  domestic,  dried,  f .  o.  b 


Phosphate  Rock,  f.  o.  b. 

Florida  Pebble.  68%  ton 

Tennessee.  78-80%  ton 

Potassium  Muriate,  80%  unit 

Pyrites,  furnace  six*,  imported,  .unit 
Tankage,  high-grade,  f.  s.  b. 
Chicago  eatit 

I  (not  an 


.18 
4.76 
1.55 
.12'/. 
12V. 
.04  V. 
.41 
80  00 
•38.00 
.68 
.27 
3.26 
4.76 


2.50 
4.00 


4.60 

3  O0  8:  .10 

5.00 
8.00 

.88 

.14 

3.00  *  .18 
Maker's  price). 


Oct  15 

16 
I.7S 
•.20 
•.28 
4  40 

.127. 
40 
4.76 
2.15 

.74 

.067, 

lov. 

•38 
40 

.17 
2.65 

.07 

.16 
Ml 

.127. 
1.25 
1.75 
2  03 

067. 
.IS 
047, 


37 
21 

.10'/, 
.08 
077. 
.06V. 

!s3 
1.00 

.06 

.45 
5.76 

.35 


1.73 
.10Vt 

.75 
.60 
.75 


.18 
5  00 
1.55 
.13 
.13 
04  V. 
.41 
82.00 
•37.00 
.73 
.27V. 
3.26 
5  00 


2.75 
4.00 
30.00 


4.50 

3.50  *  .10 

6.00 
8.00 

.75 

.14 

3.00*  .18 
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COAL-TAX  CHEMICALS 

Oct.  1 

Crudes 

Anthracene  80-86%  lb  .75 

Benzene,  pure   gal.  .27 

Creanl  U  S.  P   lb.  .17 

Cresylic  Arid.  07-09%  gal.  .80 

Naphthalene  flake  lb  .07 

Phenol,  drurot   lb.  .08'/. 

I   pure   gal  .28 

2drg  diet  range  gal  .44 

AntbranUic  lb.  1.20 

 lb  .60 

 lb  1.55 

Cl,»et   lb.  1.50 

 lb.  2  50 

H   lb.  1.10 

Metanlllr  lb  1  M 

MonoraUonic  F  lb.  2  40 

Napbthionic,  crude  lb.  ;n 

Ne.Ue  ft  Wiotheft  lb.  1 .40 

Phtballc  lb.  .40 

Picnc   lb  .30 

Sullanilic  lb  .27 

Tobias   lb  2.00 

Amioosxobenzeoe  lb  1.15 

AoiliocOil   lb  .18 

Pot  Red   lb.  .42 

 lb  28 

 lb.  1.76 

Baycr'j  Salt   lb.  1.00 

Beoaaldehyde.  tech  lb.  45 

DSP   lb  1.50 

Benzidine  ( Base)  lb.  100 

Beutidioe  Sulfate  lb.  .75 

Diamioophenol.  ...lb.  5.50 

Dtanisfcdioe   lb.  6.00 

Hit  hlcobenzeo*  lb.  .15 

DMbylanllin.  lb.  1.40 

 lb  .45 

 lb.  .25 

 lb.  .25 

DiphrnyUmloe  lb.  .66 

O  Salt   lb.  .70 

nrdroquinol   lb  1.25 

Metal  (Rhadal)   Ib.  3.00 

Monochlorobeuzene  lb.  .14 

Monoctbylanilinc  lb.  2.00 

tf-Naphthylamine  .....Ib.  .35 

l-Naphthylaoiinc  (Sublimed)  Ib.  2.25 

e-Naphthol.  dial  lb  .32 

 lb.  .05 

 lb.  .80 

 lb.  .10 

I  (Oil  Mlrbane)  Ib.  .13 

•■Mitrophenol  lb.  .75 

 Ib.  2.90 

a-Nitrotoluenc  Ib-  .16 

s-Nitrotolucne  lb.  .85 

m-Phenyleoediamine  lb.  1.15 

S-Phroylrnrdiamine  lb.  1.70 

Phchalic  Anhydride  lb.  .40 

Primullne  ( Bate)   Ib.  3  .00 

R  Salt    lb.  60 

 lb.  1  50 

U  S  P  lb  1.75 

 lb.  .70 

 lb.  .70 

TbiocarbanUide  lb.  .42 

ToUdine  (Baae)  lb  1.40 

Toluidine.  mixed  Ib  .45 

o-Tolutdinc. ,   Ib  .25 

•-Toluidioc  Ib  1.25 

m-Tolnytensdiamrae  lb  1.15 

Xytidlot,  crude  Ib.  .45 

COAL-TAB  COLOBS 


1.6 


it.  16 

.76 
.27 
.17 
.80 
.07 
-087. 


1.10 
.50 
1.65 
1  60 
2.25 
1.10 
1.60 
2.40 
.70 
1.40 
.40 
.30 
-27 
2.00 
1.15 
18 
.42 
26 
1.75 
1.00 
.45 
1.25 
1.00 
.75 
6.50 
8.00 
.15 
1.40 


.66 
.70 

1  25 

3.00 
.14 

2.00 
.35 

2.25 
.32 
.05 
.80 
.10 
.13 
.75 

2.00 
.15 
.85 

1.15 

1.70 
.40 

8.00 
.60 

1.60 

2.00 
.70 
.70 
.40 

1.40 
.45 
.26 

1.25 

1.15 
.45 


 ......1! 


sulfur  Colors 

Black  Ib. 

Blue,  domestic  lb. 

Brown  lb. 

Green  lb. 

Yellow  Ib. 

Chroma  Colon 

Alitarin  Blue,  bright  lb. 

Alizarin  Red.  20%  paste  Ib. 

Alitarin  Yellow  O  lb. 

Chrome  Black,  dome* tic  lb. 

Chrome  Blue  Ib. 

Chrome  Green,  domestic  Ib. 

Chrome  Red  Ib. 

Gallocyanin  lb. 

Bute  Colon 

Auramine.  O.  domestic  lb. 

Auramine.  OO  lb. 

Bismarck  Brown  R  Ib. 

n  G  Ib. 

I  R  lb 

'  Y   Ib. 

rilliant  .........lb. 

Indigo.  20%  paste   lb. 

Pnchsin  Crystals,  domestic  Ib. 

Magenta  Acid,  domestic  Ib. 

Malachite  Green,  crystals  Ib. 

Methylene  Blue,  tecb  lb. 

Metbyl  Violet  3  B  Ib. 

Nlrro^ine,  spts.  sol  Ib. 

Water  sol.,  blue  Ib. 

 lb. 

"*,.'.do™!™!i.c..";;ib! 

I.  ■  mm  m  ••••••lb* 

'••...I  •••  Ik. 


Oct.  1 

2.00 
.50 
1.00 
6.60 
6.00 
8.00 
4.00 
2.00 
7.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.00 
.70 


.70 


2.85 
1.50 
1.10 
2.00 
.90 
3.00 


.70 
1.25 

.95 
1.65 
1.00 
1.25 


.70 
.35 
1.00 
.90 


6.00 
.60 
.85 
.75 
.75 
1.50 
1.75 
2.80 


2.25 
4.15 

.70 
1.00 

.75 

.75 
3.50 

.45 
3.1X1 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
1.75 

.70 


7.00 
10  00 
5  40 
2.60 
7.00 
7.00 


Oct.  16 

2.00 
.50 

1  OO 
6.  50 
6.00 
S.OO 
4  O0 

2  00 
7.50 
2.50 
1.60 
1  60 
1  OO 

.70 


.60 
.86 
2.36 
1.60 
1.10 

a  oo 

.90 

3.00 


.70 
1. 26 

.99 
1.65 
1.00 
1.26 


.20 
.70 
.35 
1.00 


5.00 
.00 
.85 
.75 
.76 
1.50 
1.75 
2.30 


2.25 
4.15 

.70 
1.00 

.75 

.76 
3.50 

.45 
3.00 
2  00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.75 

.70 


7.00 
10.00 
6.40 
2.50 
7.00 
7.00 
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RESEARCH  APPARATUS 

The  Freas  Sensitive  Water  Thermostat  in  regular  use  in  the 
leading  American  and  Canadian  Universities  and  Colleges. 


Designed  to  furnish  continuous 
constant  temperature  from 
lowest  temperature  of  water  or 
water  solution  available  up  to 
500  C.     Large  size  is  sensitive 


to  */ 


UXX)C 


I 


Freas  Water  Thermostat 
Large  Slit 


C.  Small  size  to 
'/ioo°  C.  Large  size  has  rectan- 
gular copper  lined  tank  of  85 
gallon  capacity.  Small  size  has 
round  inner  glass  tank  of  10 
gallon  capacity.  Both  sizes  are 
equipped  with  the  standard  Freas 
sensitive  mercury  regulator. 

Price  of  the  large  size,  $480.00 
Price  of  the  small  size,  $220.00 

For  details  of  the  large  size 
thermostat,  also  of  the  Freas 


water  bath  write   for  Bulletin 
"Freas  Water  Baths  and  Thermostats." 

For  details  in  regard  to  other  forms  of  Freas  apparatus  we  refer 
to  the  following  bulletins:- 

Freas  Conditioning  Ovens;  Freas  Conductivity  Appa- 
ratus; Freas  Incubators  and  Sterilizers;  Freas  Ovens 
and  Tube  Furnaces;  Freas  Vacuum  Ovens. 

Any  of  these  bulletins  will  be  sent  without  charge  on  request,  also  information  in  regard 
to  Freas  Steam  Hot  Plate  or  Freas  Hot  Water  Mixer. 

EIMER  &  AMEND 


18th  St.  &  Third  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Established  1851 


4048  Jenkins  Arcade 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


— — 
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Aerial  photograph  of 
one  of  our  eleven 
foundries.  Burling- 
ton,  N.  J.,  Works, 
showing  ideal  loca- 
tion for  rail  or  water 
shipment. 


Cast  Iron  Pipe 

The  corrosion  resisting  qual- 
ities of  cast  iron  pipe,  especially 
when  of  the  proper  metal  anal- 
ysis and  carefully  manufactured, 
make  it  particularly  adaptable 
for  chemical  installations  of  all 
descriptions. 


CM^KLCBmiES 


Our  extensive  foundry  and 
machine  shop  facilities  enable  us 
to  build  complete  cast  iron  ap- 
paratus for  manufacturers  of 
acids,  alkalies  and  heavy  chem- 
icals, as  well  as  for  sugar  growers 
and  refiners. 


Write  for  booklet 


United  States  SS  Pipe 


and 
Foundry 


Company 


General  Office:  Burlington,  New  Jersey 
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Electric 

Drxjmg4  Ovens  j.  ^  1 

for  tke  LaLoratoriT 


FR  E  AS 

THELCO 
C.  S7&  E. 

and  others. 

The 

Scientific  Materials  Co. 

Distribute 

Electric  Drying  Ovens 

For  the  Factories 


and  carry  a  complete 
stock  of  all  styles  and  sizes 

In  Pittsburgh 


Sold  at  Factory  Prices   Packing  Free  of  Charge 
Shipped  along  with  any  other  Laboratory  requirements 


Sctsnwtt  MM^?iims  Comdmit 


Write  for  Booklet  of  Electric  Drying  Oven* 


Sverythiny  for  the  Laboratory 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ALCOHOL 

Neutral,  Odorless,  Tasteless 
190  Proof 


Alcohol 


igo  Proof 


An  alcohol  of  the  highest  quality. 
With  an  assurance  of  quick  delivery. 
At  a  satisfactory  price. 

Branchet: 

New  York:  627  Hudson  Street. 
Boston:  70  Kilby  Street. 
Pittsburgh :  Bessemer  Bldg. 
Buffalo:  Ellicott  Square  Bldg. 
Cincinnati:  605  Gerke  Bldg. 
Cleveland:  Kir  by  Bldg. 
Grand  Rapids:  218  Ellsworth  Ave. 
Indianapolis:  Majestic  Bldg. 
Detroit:  Book  Bldg. 
Chicago:  Marquette  Bldg. 


David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Company 

Delaware  Avenue  and  Tasker  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  ....  PENNSYLVANIA 


A  feature  exclusive  with  the  Quaker  City 
Model  F.4  Mill.  This  feature  is  a  very  decided 
advantage  as  it  provides  a  separate  grinding  unit 
for  each  substance. 

How  frequently  have  you  had  to  lose  time  while 
cleaning  your  mill  in  order  to  grind  a  substance 
of  totafly  different  character? 

Quaker  City  grinding  units  cost  less,  in  the  long 
run,  than  the  time  lost  is  worth. 
Which  do  you  prefer  20  minutes  or  20  seconds 
to  change  substance? 


A  mixing  attachment  has  recently  been 
perfected  for  the  Model  F.4  Mill. 

This  attachment  has  all  the  interchangeable 
features  of  the  grinding  unit  and  can  be  adjusted 
in  about  20  seconds. 

The  usefulness  of  the  F.4  is  doubled  by  this 
attachment  and  it  should  be  welcomed  in  every 
laboratory. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Company 

3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ON  YOUR  ADVERTISING  MEDIA  SHEETS 
FOR    1922    WRITE   THE  FOLLOWING: 


To  reach  Chemical  and  Chemically  Controlled  Industries 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  ENGINEERING  CHEMISTRY 


Your  announcements  addressed  to  the  men  in  the  chemical  and  chemically 
controlled  industries  through  their  recognized  official  organ,  The  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  will  be  read  by  the  men  in  the  field 
who  do  things,  who  are  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  an  enterprise. 
These  men  have  reputations  at  stake.  Quite  naturally  they  are  jealous  of 
their  reputations  and  will  have  nothing  but  the  best.  Performance,  not  price, 
is  their  main  consideration.  Furthermore,  they  are  continually  on  the  lookout 
for  equipment  that  will  enable  them  to  improve  their  product,  reduce  the 
time  element  and  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  is  proud  to  be  able  to  say 
that  it  has  a  circulation  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  publication 
attempting  to  reach  the  chemical  industries. 

By  using  representative  space  once  a  month  in  a  technical  monthly  of  the 
character  of  The  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Cliemistry,  you  can 
present  your  message  more  forcibly  and  with  better  effect  than  by  using 
smaller  space  at  greater  frequency.  Furthermore,  the  cost  is  less.  Let  the 
Advertising  Department  submit  concrete  evidence  for  your  consideration. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF 


Vol.  13,  No.  12 


December,  1921 


&  ENGINEERING 


Published  Monthly  by  the  American  Chemical  Society 
Publication  Offices,  207  Church  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Editorial  Offices 
One  Madison  Ave.,  Room  343, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Department 


170  Metropolitan  Tower 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


«t  the  Pott  Office  at  Easton.  Pa. 
under  the  Act  of  Marcb  3.  1879 


Entered  as  Mcood-clasa  Matter 
December  19,  1908 


Acceptance  for  mailirjf  at  aprcial  rate 
of  postage  provided  for  in  Station  1103 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation! 
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PROMPT   DELIVERY   OF  EFFICIENT 
CHEMICAL  PROCESS  MACHINERY 


NEW  EQUIPMENT— This  organization  specializes  in 
equipment  for  the  chemical  industry.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  engineering  advice  and  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  complete  plants. 

Wc  have  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  ap- 
paratus in  various  metals,  workmanship  firstclass,  and 
materials  the  best  obtainable. 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  upon  equipment  following 
customers'  designs  and  specifications,  or  our  own  de- 
signs, which  follow  the  latest  approved  practice. 
The  illustrations  are  of  equipment  actually  built  and 
now  in  use,  and  show  the  varied  types  of  work  we  are 
now  prepared  to  handle. 

USED  EQUIPMENT— We  purchase  and  dispose  of 
chemical  process,  refrigerating  and  power  equipment. 
Only  such  equipment  as  passes  the  rigid  physical  in- 
spection imposed  by  our  engineers  is  offered  and  sold, 
and  we  submit  complete  reports  to  our  clients,  based 
upon  such  inspection. 

We  are  always  glad  to  send  drawings  and  description 
of  our  apparatus  to  Operating  Engineers  of  manufac- 
turing plants,  who  are  interested  in  more  efficient  pro- 
duction equipment.  We  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
these  men  in  designing  and  building  special  chemical 
apparatus. 


GLANDER  &  COMPANY    J^ff^,     800  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Jacketed 


Oil  Filter 
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Owr  Products  are: 

Autoclaves;  Coils,  Heating  and  Cooling;  Con- 
densers; Dryers,  Vacuum  and  Atmospheric,  for 
Dregs  and  Sediment,  and  all  Non-Corrosive  Mate- 
rial; Equipment,  Chemical,  for  all  purposes  and 
any  capacity;  Evaporators;  Extractors;  Plants, 
Complete  for  Wood  Distillation,  Acetic  Acid, 
Acetone,  Butyl  Alcohol,  Coal  Tar  Products,  Ex- 
plosives, Ethers,  Pure  Chemicals,  Drugs,  Tannin 
Extracts,  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash,  Glycerine 
Refining;  Refrigerators;  Stills,  Double  and  Triple 
Column  Continuous  Rectifying,  for  Spirit,  Ether 
and  Solvents;  Stills,  Vacuum. 


Manufactured  Copper  and  Brass   Work  of  every 

description. 
Continuous  Centrifugal  Dryers. 
Hird  Continuous  Tar  and  Oil  Distillation  Plants. 
Patent  Centrifugal  Gas  Scrubbers. 
Solvent  Recovery  Plants. 
"Multiplex"  Film  Evaporators. 

Our  Quality  is 

Always  the  highest,  as  our  equipment  is  built  complete  in  our 
own  new  works.  You  can  rest  assured  that  your  apparatus  is 
built  of  the  best  materials  if  it  bears  the  name  "American 
Chemical  Machinery  Co." 

Our  Service  is 

the  best  we  know  how  to  give,  based  on  83  years'  manufacturing 
experience.  Our  Engineers  arc  trained  to  advise  our  patrons 
intelligently. 

— BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1838— 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Delaware  Ave.  and  Reaney  St.  Chester,  Pa. 

NOTE:    We  have  moved  into  our  new  factory  at  Cheater,  Pa.,  and  have  closed  our 
Philadelphia  offices.    Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Chester. 

•  <t« 
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EVAPORATORS 

PAT.  MAY  1920 


A  Performance  Test 

Results  of  tests  made  under  three  different  seta  of 
steam  pressure  and  vacuum  conditions  on  a  Crist-Cross 
Evaporator  having  ninety-six  (90)  1/2'  copper  tubes 
32'  long  (33.5  square  feet  heating  surface)  at  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  by  Prof.  H.  McCor 
mack,  head  of  Chemical  Engineering  Department. 


CONDITIONS 

Flrat  Run 

Second  Run 

Third  Run 

Liquid  Beiof  Evaporated 

Water 

Water 

Water 

Vacuum  Gauge  R lading 

24.*— 84* 

22* 

21.5* 

Steam  Prendre  on  Steam  Cheat 

.74—1.0  Lbs. 

2.25  Lbs. 

5.0  Lba. 

DATA 
Time  Takes  for  Run 

30  Mm 

30  Min. 

25  Min. 

Weight  of  Condensed  Vapor 

840  Lfae. 

1070  Lba. 

900  Lba. 

Weight  of  Steam  Condensed 

897  Lbs. 

1 142  Lba. 

976  Lba. 

Temperature  of  Condensed  Steam 

1M*F 

194*  F 

194°  P 

Temperature  of  Feed  Water 

84'  F 

84*  P 

84*  P 

CALCULATIONS 
B  T  U  Supplied  by  Steam  Con- 
densing undej  Condition*  De- 
scribed 

888.489  BIU 

U3B.290BTU 

979,806  BTU 

B  T  U  Utilised  to  Heat  up  and 
Evaporate  Water  under  These 
Conditions 

8S7.808  B  T  U 

1,107,557  ii  T  U 

936.090  BTU 

B  T  U  Utilised  m  T  U  Sup- 
plied (Efficiency* 

•».«% 

»7.4% 

95.5% 

Water  Evaporated  per  Minute 

28  Lb*. 

35.7  Lba. 

36  Lb*. 

Water  Evaporated   per  Pound 
Steam  Condensed 

.9363  Lb*. 

.9369  Lb*. 

.922  Lb*. 

Evaporative  Factor -Gal.  Water 
Evaporated  per  Sq.  Ft.  per  Hr. 

8.02 

769 

7.7J 

Total  Water  Evaporated  per  Hr. 

201.67  Gal. 

266  8  CaL 

259.2  Gal. 

CECO  Products  include 

Centrifugal  pumps  for  chemicals. 

Removable  seat  valves. 

Pump  priming  systems. 

Equipment  for  unloading  tank  can  withou 

Lead  plugs  and  seats  for  bottom  of  tanks. 

High  pressure  corrosive  gas  valves. 

Spray  systems. 


r  • 


t  air. 


STUDY  THE  TABLE 

Compare  the  performance  of  the  Criss- 
Cross  with  your  present  installation.  Sit 
down  and  figure  out  how  many  square  feet 
heating  surface  a  Criss-Cross  installation 
would  require  to  do  your  job  and^  see 
how  much  smaller  it  would  be  than  your 
present  equipment.  This  will  convince'you 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  before  getting 
Criss-Cross  prices.  Describe  your  problem 
fully  for  a  prompt  and  complete  answer. 

CHEMICAL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
2457-9  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Was*  Turk.-  W.  B.  Connor  Inc.,       West  St. 

Bosfon   W.  B.  Connor  Inc.,  10  Hiah  St. 
Atlanta:  Murphcy-Rountree  Co.,  Hurt  .Bid*.' 


SMALLER  EVAPORATORS  FOR  A  GIVEN  SERVICE 
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evaporation 


Badger  F.vaporators  today  represent  the  result 
of  years  of  development  and  research  by  Badger 
Fngineers. 

Although  our  evaporating  equipment  as  origi- 
nally designed  was  efficient  and  satisfactory— which 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  earlier  instal- 
lations are  still  giving  good  service— we  have  con- 
stantly found  opportunities  of  improving  our  designs. 

Consequently,  Badger  standard  evaporating 
equipment  is— like  Badger  Service  in  general— the 
result  of  years  of  accumulated  technical  experience. 

While  we  are  always  being  called  on  tg  design 
special  equipment  for  unusual  requirements,  a  good 
many  years'  experience  has  shown  that  for  most 
purposes  standard  Badger  designs  are  suitable,  such 
as:- 

The  Webre  Standard  Effect — An  excellent  equip- 
ment for  the  majority  of  simple  solutions.  It  is  a  ver- 
tical tube  apparatus  which  can  be  built  in  from  one  to  six 
effects  and  can  be  supplied  in  sizes  from  25  square  feet 
to  9,000  square  feet  or  even  larger. 

Badger  High  Speed  Evaporator — A  long  tube 
apparatus,  especially  adapted  to  foamy,  organic  materials, 
particularly  if  these  are  subject  to  injury  by  long  contact 
with  heating  surfaces.  A  careful  series  of  tests  has  shown 
that  the  entrainmcnt  losses  do  not  exceed  1/50  of  i^c. 

Badger  Crystallizing  Evaporator— We  build  three 
types  of  crystallizing  evaporator,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  has  usually  proved  satisfactory  for  any  but  the 
most  extremely  unusual  requirements.' 

The  illustrations  in  this  advertisement  show  one 
of  our  recent  installations — a  quadruple  effect  for 
acid  liquors. 

Whether  your  problem  calls  for  a  standard  or  a 
special  installation,  our  experience  in  evaporator 
construction  is  at  your  disposal. 


oris 
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JL 
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for  every 

Filtration 
Problem— 


§  Standard  and 
Special^Veaves. 


One  of  our  Many  Looms  Showing  Weaving 


A  few  of  the  many  prod- 
uct! filtered  through 
National  Cloths. 

Aniline  Dyes 

Lakes 

Mineral  Colors 
and  Pigments 

Clay 

Whiting 

Varnish 

Cottonseed  Oil 

Animal  Oils 

Fish  Oils 

Olive  Oil 

Fruit  Juices 

Wine 

Sugar  Liquors 

Pharmaceuticals 

Explosives 

Insecticides 

Paraffine  Wax 

Petroleum  By-Products 

Metallurgical 
'  ■  Precipitates 
of  Every  Kind 


Let  us  equip  a  press  for  you  to  test 

So  great'is  our  faith  that  National  Filter  cloths  will  meet  every 
requirement  we  are  willing  to  let  every  chemical  manufacturer,  or 
other  manufacturer  with  filtering  problems,  test  them  in  comparative 
tests  with  any  other  cotton  filter  cloth  made. 

The  only  restriction  we  place  on  the  test  is  that  both  cloths  be  tested 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  and  we  be  advised  what  the  test 
fluid  is  going  to  be.  This  last  is  to  enable  us  to  place  in  your  hands 
the  proper  cloth. 

All  filter  cloth  is  not  filter  cloth.  The  filter  cloth  that  gives  100% 
efficiency  under  one  condition  will  not  do  better  than  50%  under  other 
conditions.  There  is  no  all  purpose  filter  cloth.  Conditions  must  be 
considered  in  filter  cloths  as  well  as  in  filter  presses.  The  right  cloth 
on  the  right  press  is  the  only  way  to  secure  filter  press  efficiency. 


National 


Sff*5 


This  is  not  an  offer 
of  cloth  gratis. 


eet 


mi 


536  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Only'  Exclusive  Manufacturer  of  Filter  Cloth 
in  the  United  States 
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WEBSTER  EQUIPMENT 


Plight  Conreyor  carrying  Ammonium  Sulphate 


The  service  record  of  any  equipment  is  the  real  basis  on  which  to 
judge  it.  Leading  industries  have  largely  standardized  on  Webster 
conveying  equipment,  because,  over  a  period  of  years,  it  has  demon- 
strated an  ability  to  stand  up  under  severe  operating  conditions. 
Although  each  installation  is  especially  designed  for  the  work  it  will 
be  called  upon  to  perform,  yet  it  can  be  quickly  and  economically 
erected  and  subsequently  enlarged  to  keep  pace  with  expansion. 

Webster  engineers  have  set  a  standard  for  real  dependability  in  the 
design  of  material  handling  machinery,  and  are  able  to  plan  in  detail 
the  labor  conserving  equipment  which  will  exactly  suit  your  needs. 

If  you  have  an  elevating  or  conveying  problem,  why  not  solve  it  NOW. 


FdctDries-TLffin.O.  and  Chicago  -  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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BUILT  FOR  LONG  LIFE,  HARD  SERVICF,  AND  NO  WORRY  TO  THE  OWNER 


THE  LIQUOR  TEST  for  density.  .  to  be 
useful,  must  fairly  indicate  the  density  of  a 

mass  of  liquor. 


INSIDE  KNOWLEDGE  oj 
boilint  conditions  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  good  evaporator 
work 


Evaporator  Essentials — Control 

The  Zaremba  Patent  F.vaporator  being  of  the  submerged  type  is  subject  to  a  degree 
of  control  impossible  in  film  type  apparatus.  Perfect  illumination  of  bodies 
together  with  a  number  of  peepholes  provide  full  knowledge  of  what  is  taking 
place  inside,  making  it  possible  to  eliminate  irregularities  in  boiling  due  to  leakage, 
too  high  liquor  level,  and  scaling.  With  the  Zaremba  Patent  F.vaporator  you  can 
know,  you  need  not  guess. 

A  uniform  density  of  liquor  discharge  is  easily  secured  in  spite  of  variations  in 
rate  of  feed,  steam  pressure  or  vacuum  due  to  the  volume  of  liquor  present. 
Where  .operators  are  careless  our  automatic  liquor  level  controllers  can  be  depen- 
ded upon  to  keep  the  liquor  at  the  chosen  height. 

Substitute  Knowledge  for  Guess  Work 
Use  the  Zaremba  Patent  Evaporator 

ZAREMBA  COMPANY,  NIAGARA  LIFE  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  95  LIBERTY  ST.  DENVER  OFFICE:  2.36  CORONA! X)  BLDG. 

ZAREMBA 
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Buflovak  Vacuum  Drum  Dryer 

Bans  Guesswork  from  Drying 

Here  are  three  reasons  why  the  "Buflovak"  Vacuum  Drum 
Dryer  has  achieved  its  wonderful  success  in  drying  liquids. 


Solubility.  Overheating  destroys  or  decreases 
the  solubility  of  many  dry  products  when  con- 
verted from  a  liquid  state.  This  is  absolutely 
avoided  with  this  dryer  because  the  apparatus 
is  operated  under  a  high  vacuum  and  conse- 
quently the  material  is  always  kept  at  a  low 
temperature. 

Uniformity.  By  our  patented  system  of  ap- 
plying the  liquid  to  the  drum  a  uniform  coating 
is  assured,  thereby  resulting  in  a  uniform  dry 


product.  These  patented  devices  are  obtainable 
only  in  the  "Buflovak"  dryer.  As  the  drying  is 
done  under  vacuum,  the  uniformity  of  the  dry 
product  is  not  affected  by  changes  in  humidity 
or  other  atmospheric  conditions. 

High  Yield.  The  "Buflovak"  dryer  gives  the 
highest  possible  yield  in  dry  product  from  each 
gallon  of  liquid.  No  solids  can  escape  with  the 
vapor.  Consequently  there  is  no  loss  of  solids 
from  the  original  liquid  to  the  dry  product. 


"Buflovak  and  Buflokast"  Products 


"Buflovak   Vacuum  Dryers 
Drum.  Shelf  and  RoUry  Types 

"Buflokast" 
Chemical  Apparatus 

For  producing  heavy  chemicaii.  acids, 
caustic  soda  and  other  alkalies,  organic 
chemical*,  high  explosives,  coal-tar.  inter- 
mediates, etc. 


"Buflovak"  Evaporators 
For  all  materials  and  capacities 

"Buflovak" 

Sugar  Apparatus 

Evaporators.    Vacuum    Pans,  Dryers 
Filters,  CrystallLrers.  and  other  sugar 
machinery. 


Individual  Apparatus  or  Complete  Plants 

Buffalo  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

1549  Fillmore  Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York 

New  York  City  Office:  17  Battery  Place 
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Thicken  First ! 


this  elGar  liquid 
through  tke 


A  Dorr  Thickener  placed 
ahead  of  a  filter  will  frequently 
increase  its  capacity  several 
hundred  percent,  by  eliminat- 
ing the  liquor  that  can  be  de- 
canted by  quiescent  settling. 

You  may  take  advantage  of 
this  by  handling  more  mate- 
rial or  by  operating  fewer 
presses.  You  will  also  improve 
your  washing  results  by  form- 
ing a  more  porous  and  uniform 
cake. 

Operation,  on  acid  or  alkaline, 
hot  or  cold  materials,  will 
require  less  than  one  horse- 
power with  practically  no 
abor  or  repair  cost. 

Write  us  the  details  of  your  problem. 

We  can  help  you. 
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7/ie  Universal 
Acid  Resistant 


is  In  tfii 


Jt  to  fU.  «• 


ft 


u/tznt  to 


Wsistwrt 


tA&rz  Is  a£uraifS 


SEE  OUR 

January  Space 

ON 

THE  DURIRON-MERCO  LUBRICATED  COCK 

TKeDuriroivCbmpaTvy  DaytoivOhio 


New  York 
I  Denver 


<  SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago  Cleveland  Atlanta 

Salt  Lake  City  San  Francisco  Montreal 
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EFFICIENCY  IN 


MILLS  and  PUMPS 


Abbe  Pebble  Mills  are  particularly  adapted  for 
pulverizing  or  mixing  dry  or  wet.  They  are  of 
the  batch  or  intermittent  type.  The  cylinder  is 
approximately  half  filled  with  cither  pebbles, 
porcelain  balls,  or  metal  balls.  The  material  is 
put  into  the  cylinder  through  a  manhole  opening 
or  door,  after  which  the  tight  cover  is  fastened 
securely — practically  hermetically  sealing  the  mill. 
The  cylinder  is  then  revolved  for  a  given  period  of 
time,  depending  on  the  hardness  of  the  material 
and  the  fineness  to  which  it  is  to  be  ground,  after 
which  the  tight'  cover  is  replaced  by  the  grate 
discharge  cover  and  the  cylinder  revolved  until 
the  material  is  sifted  through  the  openings  in 
the  grate  leaving  only  the  pebbles  or  balls  in  the 
cylinder. 

A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  MATERIALS  OUR  PATENTED  PEBBLE 

MILLS  WILL  GRIND  OR  PULVERIZE 
AeetaaiUd  Clay 


Aniline  Colon  Cok* 
Barytee  Color* 
Bauxite  Colon  ia  Alcohol 

Bon*  Colon  la  Oil 

Calcined  Lithia  Copper  Palat 

Crystal*  Corundum 
Carbon  I>rn«t 
Carborundum  Emery 
Carmine  Bnamela 
Cement  Face  Powdan 

Ceramic  Colors  Feldspar 


FnUer'f  Earth 
Glass 
Glazei 
Graphite 
Gnajals 
Gun  cotton 
Iron  Turnings 
Kaolin 

Lactated  Food 
Lima 
Llmeitone 
Marble 
Menthol 


Plum  be  |  o 
Porcelaia 
Pumice  Stone 
Pyrltea 


Quarti 


Charcoal 
Chemicals 

Citric  Add 


Fibrous  Materials  Ores,  etc 


Flint 
Fret 


Paiats 
Prpain 


iotten  Stone 
Rnbber 
Shellac 
Silica 
Slate 
Soapatone 
Suiar  of  Milk 
Sulphur 
Talc 
Tobacco 
Tnniatenjetc. 


ABBE  PEBBLE  MILLS 
(Patented; 


Our  practice  is  to  build  Pumps  of  excellence 
and  perfection.  The  product  is  neither  cheap  in 
material,  workmanship  nor  design.  These  pumps 
have- outlived  all  manner  of  use,  and  withstood  all 
kinds  of  abuse. 

Our  pumps  cost  less,  do  better  work,  have  no 
gears  or  complicated  parts,  take  up  less  room,  and 
run  as  quietly  as  a  motor.  These  pumps  are 
equipped  with  our  Patented  automatic  oiling 
device,  which  does  away  with  all  oil  cups  and 
insures  perfect  lubrication  for  weeks  at  a  time  with- 
out attention  together  with  BALL  BEARINGS 
which  cut  the  power  consumption  to  a  minimum. 

Our  single  stage  vacuum  pumps  are  sold  under 
a  guarantee  to  show  29  inches  on  the  mercury 
column,  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches. 


Made  in  capacities  from  6  to  1000  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

Rotary  Liquid  Pumps  for  every  purpose  from  1 
to  500  gallons  up  to  230  ft.  head. 


Compound  High  Vac- 
uum Pump  guaranteed 
toe  lAiml  within  :  W  M 

a/  THE  BAROMETER. 


BEACH-RUSS  HIGH  VACUUM  PUMP 
(Patented) 


Our  Testing  Laboratory  is  at  the  Disposal  of  Prospective  Customers 
S  e  n  d  f  o  r   new  Bulletins 

ABBE  ENGINEERING  CO.    ::    BEACH-RUSS  CO. 

14D  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 


CHICAGO 


:: 


Phone :  CORTLANDT  55 
BALTIMORE 


PHILADELPHIA 


-i^''---:ir"-iiMiuiiiiiiiiijini  iiim  ii  iciiiiiir        .mil;.,  .1  ...un. 


mr.m-  .a;'  1  H'  mm1  liniip  .jiiui 
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When  Securing  Proposals  For  Cast  Iron 
Chemical  Equipment  Do  Not  Forget 

BETHLEHEM 

BUILT  for  SERVICE 


Cast  iron  chemical  equipment  we  designed 
and  built  several  years  ago  is  still  giving  satisfaction 
and  service. 

These  installations  made  good,  with  the  result 
duplicate  units  were  ordered. 

Some  of  the  firms  purchasing  Bethlehem  Built 
Chemical  Equipment  are  so  well  pleased  and  satisfied 
that  the  first  thing  they  say  when  a  new  installation 
is  under  consideration  is— 

Let  Bethlehem  Foundry  &  Machine  Company 
build  it  for  us. 

Therefore  for  satisfaction  in  cast  iron  chemical 
equipment  write 


JSetblebem  jfounbn?  &  fltacbtne  Company 

124  front  St.,  Betblebem,  pa. 
Wew  J?orh  ©fftce,  1Ro<5m  930,  Singer  BntlMltfl 
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SWENSON  INSTALLATIONS 

in  the  various  industries  number  over  "1800"  to  date. 

In  the  development  of  processes  In  the  pulp  mills,  cane  and 
beet  sugar,  glue  and  gelatine,  glucose,  maltose,  and  salt,  plants 
and  various  chemical  plants,  Swensons  have  played  an  important 
part. 

The  largest  manufacturers  in  their  respective  industries  are 
using  Swensons,  and  such  endorsement  is  proof  enough  why  this 
product  can  be  called  "AMERICA'S  STANDARD." 


SWENSON  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 


I 


Main  OfBea: 
945  Mooadsock  BU,  Chicafe 

Eaatcra  Office* 
319  Wtdener  Bldf.,  Philadelphia 
10  Church  SC.  New  York 


Worfci: 
Angela,  Indiana 
Auburn,  Indiana 
Hereey,  Itliaoii 
Jolkt.  miaoaj 


Cabl*  Addrcaa.  "Eeaporator  Chicato" — Western  Union  Cad* 
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ABRIDGED  CATALOGUE 
OF 

LABORATORY 
APPARATUS 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 
CENERAL  SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICALS 


WiU^CORPORAfloN 

££££££££ 


J 


WILL 


This  new  abridged  catalogue  lists, 
illustrates  and  describes  in  a  complete, 
comprehensive  and  simple  form  only 
the  more  commonly  used  types  of  labo- 
ratory equipment.  This  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  «ur  general  catalogue,  the 
issuing  of  which  has  been  postponed  due 
to  the  still  unsettled  market  conditions. 
Every   chemical   laboratory,  however, 


will  find  this  book  convenient  for  quick 
reference  when  considering  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  other  appurtenances. 

In  addition  to  the  items  listed  in  the 
catalogue,  we  are  in  a  position'to  supply 
practically  any  type  of  apparatus  re- 
quired for  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Your  copy  will  be  cheerfully  sent  on 
receipt  of  your  request. 


Will  Corporation 

Products  lor  Lvery  Laboratory 
Guaranteed  Without  Reservation 

RoCHBBTE-R. .  . Y 
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A  \iE  AD  Product 
£verj?YE&D  Purpose 


Lead  Oxides 


Write  for  copy 


For  Optical  Glass  or  Oil  Refining,  Insec- 
ticides or  Ceramics,  Rubber  or  Assaying, 
Storage  Batteries  or  Paints,  in  fact  for  every 
industry  using  lead  oxides,  there  is  an  Eagle- 
Picher  Product  carefully  made  to  meet  its 
most  exacting  requirements. 

Our  new  catalog,  "Eagle-Picher  Products," 
is  replete  with  information  regarding  lead 
oxides  as  well  as  all  other  products  made  by 
this  Company.  A  copy  will  be  gladly  mailed 
to  executives,  plant  managers  or  chemists 
requesting  it  on  business  stationery,  and  to 
professors  in  chemistry  desiring  the  book  for 
class  work. 


°?he  EAGLE-PICHER 
LEAD  Company) 

208  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

New  York    Philadelphia    Baltimore    Pittsburgh  Buffalo 
Cleveland    Cincinnati      St.  Louis     Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Warehouses  in  all  principal  cities 


Manufacturers  of  White  Lead,  Lead  Oxides,  Sublimed  White  Lead,  Sublimed 
Blue  Lead,  Babbitt  Metal,  Solder,  Lead  Pipe,  Plumbers'  Lead  Goods,  Pig 
Lead,  Zinc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc,  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lilfiopone 
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ANALYSIS 

"As  unco  the  bow,  the  cord  is";  so  is  accurate 
chemical  analysis  to  the  production  of  pure,  uniform 
dyestuffs.  Without  it  the  plant  chemist  cannot 
successfully  synthesize  the  tons  of  highly  complex 
colors. 

Without  it,  the  crude,  finished  dyes  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  First  and  last,  dyestuffs  need  most 
careful  analysis. 

It  is  the  rudder  to  all  chemical  progress. 

Examine  Du  Pont  DyestufFs  and  convince  your- 
self of  their  excellence  by  the  most  rigid  analysis. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dyestufft  Department 
WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 
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Acid-Proof  Chemical  Stoneware 

— universally  recognized  as  the  only 
real  acid  resisting  material 


Acid  Elevator* 
Carboy  Stoppers 
Check  Valves 
Chlorine  Generator* 
Coll* 

Crystallizing  Dishes 

Dampers 

Decanting  Pots 

Dipping  Baskets 

Exhausters 

Faucets  of  all  Kinds 

Filters 

Foot  Valves 

Funnels 

Injectors 

Jars 

Kettles 

Laboratory  Sinks 
Lanterns 
Marlotte  Bottles 
Mortars 

Nitrating  Vessels 
Percolators 
Photographic  Tanks 
Pipes  of  ail  Kinds 
Pots 

Pumps— Plunger  and 

Centrifugal 
Pumps  for  Gases 
Receivers 
Retorts 
Safety  Valves 
Stills 
Stirrers 

Storage  Vessels 
Subliming  Dishes 
Suction  Filters 
Siphons 

Tank*  > 
Tourills 

Towers  and  Accessories 
Tower  Packing 
Vacuum  Kettles 
Valve* 
Vat* 


CHEMICAL  STONEWARE  as  manufac- 
tured by  the  General  Ceramics  Company 
is  all  that  the  name  implies.  There  is  no 
better  ware  on  the  market  today  for 
QUALITY-SERVICE- VALUE. 

AVOID  DAMAGE  to  solution  and  prop- 
erty by  using  containers  of  KNOWN  VALUE 
—of  dense,  homogeneous  and  vitrified  body — 
with  the  requisite  structural  strength,  symmetry 
and  uniformity  of  wall  thickness. 


These  factors 
GIVING  VALUE, 
by  experimenting 
doubtful  value? 


all  tend  to  SERVICE 
Why  lose  time  and  money 
with  unknown  offerings  of 


Partial  list  of  the  usual 
equipment  used  in  the 
manufacture  and  hand- 
ling  of  acids  and  corrosive 
solutions. 


To  know  is  to  choose  wisely. 

Our  Bulletins  illustrate  and  describe  all  of  the  usual 
shapes  and  sizes  used  in  present  day  practice.  Mailed 
•  •  on  request. 

We  maintain  a  separate  Engineering  and  Research 
Department  which  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  solving  your 
problems. 

General  Ceramics  Company 

50  Church  Street  New  York  City 

Leading  American  Manufacturers  of 
Acid-Proof  Chemical  Stoneware  —  ~z 
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Qld  man  "Quantity  Production"  having 
overdone  the  job,  we   again  turn  to 
friends  of  long  standing  "Plant  Efficiency" 
and  "Quality  Products." 

• 

Sharpies  Super-Centrifugal  Processes: 

For  the  Dehydration  of  Crude  Petroleum  Emulsions 

For  the  recovery  of  Dry  Tar  from  Water  Gas  Tar  Emulsions 

J  J 

For  the  recovery  of  Cocoa  Butter  from  returned  Chocolates 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  plant  efficiency. 

Sharpies  Super-Centrifugal  Processes: 

For  the  Manufacture  of  Bright  Stock 
For  the  Clarification  of  Varnish 
For  the  Clarification  of  Cellulose  Lacquers 
are  among  the  processes  which  make  for  quality  products. 

Now  is  the  time 

For  plant  efficiency — for  quality  products 

Our  department  of  research  will  gladly  co-operate  in  the  solution  of  any 
problem  in  which  Super-Centrifugal  Force  can  be  economically  employed. 

* 

THE  SHARPLES  SPECIALTIES  COMPANY 

CENTRIFUGAL  ENGINEERS 
501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Branch  OfflcM — Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago;  Tulaa,  Okla.;  461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Department  of  Research  and  Factory 
TWENTY-THIRD  AND  WESTMORELAND  STREETS.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

» 

-  Sharpies  ~  SUPER  - 

CENTKlr  UGAL  rROtiiooJib 

M.                         ,v_       R«».  U.  S.  F»t.  on. 
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ENGELHARD 


PYROMETERS 
= —  ELECTRIC  THERMOMETERS 
IMPERVITE  PORCELAINS 

PYROMETERS 

When  buying  pyrometers  it  isn't  so  much  what  you  pay  as  what 
you  get.  The  plant  buying  pyrometers  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to  think 
too  much  about  first  cost,  for  dollars  saved  this  way  are  frequently 
spent  many  times  over  on  maintenance. 

A  number  of  Engelhard  installations  that  have  been  in  continuous 
service  for  from  5  to  10  years  have  shown  maintenance  costs  of  from 
!%  to  3%  annually.  Such  things  are  not  accidents.  They  result  from 
a  fixed  policy  of  making  a  good  pyrometer — one  in  which  every  part 
is  adequate  for  the  work  expected  of  it. 

We  state  only  a  simple  fact  when  we  say  that 
Engelhard  Pyrometers  are  good  pyrometers  to  standardize  on. 

Electric  Resistance  Thermometers 

Picture  a  resistance  thermometer  outfit  measuring  refrigerating 
temperatures  on  shipboard.  Months  on  a  southern  run  with  the  near- 
est port  thousands  of  miles  from  a  repair  man.  Then  back  to  the 
New  York  run  just  in  time  to  meet  the  recent  shipping  strike.  Several 
voyages  with  a  green  engine  room  crew.  This  system  was  checked  up 
in  December,  1920  and  found  O.K.  The  next  check  up  was  in  Novem- 
ber, 1921  and  it  was  still  O.K.  The  owners  were  pleased — and  surprised. 
We  were  just  pleased. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  215. 

IMPERVITE  PORCELAIN 

Impervite  chemical  porcelain  is  finding  rapidly  increasing  sales  in 
industrial  plants  and  universities.  It  is  being  successfully  used  in  many 
places  where  the  conditions  are  so  severe  that  ordinary  porcelain  has 
failed. 
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Fostering  Home  Industry 

is  Self  Protection 


Do  You  Use 
Porcelain? 

COORS  is  now  in  a 
position  to  manufac- 
ture products  of  por- 
cctain  for  manufac- 
turers requiring  Qual- 
ity and  Service.  Put 
your  porcelain  prob- 
;  up  to  us. 


Years  ago  the  American  Chemist  was  depen- 
dent upon  foreign  manufacturers  for  his 
requirements  in  Chemical  Apparatus;  and, 
being  unable  to  secure  this  commodity  at 
home,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  the  price  asked 
by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

But  Today  he  specifies 

Coors  U.S.A.  Chemical  and 
Scientific  Porcelain 

— together  with  the  other  chemical  apparatus 
he  buys  in  America. 

Conditions  have  changed. 

Toleration  of  delayed  shipments  and  time 
consumed  in  awaiting  fulfillment  of  orders  is 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

American  chemists  KNOW  that  in  COORS 
Chemical  and  Scientific  Porcelain  they  are 
getting  the  very  Highest  Quality,  unsurpassed 
service,  and  they  realize  also  the  truth  of  a 
significant  statement  made  some  time  ago  by 
the  Hon.  John  P.  Jones  in  regard  to  tariff: 

"It  •*«  buy  wherever  ft  may  be  th, 
"  to  the  future  it  h 
r  of  the  tai 
lutur*  or   that  at 


only  to  the 


thought  ol  hit 

munity." 

In  purchasing  COORS  U.S.A.  Chemical  and 
Scientific  Porcelain  you  are  protecting  your- 
self against  future  advances  and  annoyances 
and  materially  aiding  in  the  industrial 
growth  of  America. 


COORS  PORCELAIN  COMPANY 

MAN  I  IXACTI  UKHH  OF 

COORS-U.  S.A. 

CHEMICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PORCELAIN 
GOLDEN,  COLORADO. 


,  Evaporating  Dim-hat,  Crucibles,  Beakers,  Funnels, 
Spot  Plat—,  Dye  Pott, 
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GRINDING  VARIOUS  GUMS  SUCH  AS 
GUM  ARABIC,  GUM  TRAGACANTH 
AND  ROSIN  IS  ANOTHER  SPECIALTY 
OF  THE  RAYMOND  SYSTEM. 

All  of  these  materials  are  of  a  sticky 
nature  when  reduced  to  a  powder,  espe- 
cially so  in  warm  weather. 

A  Raymond  Pulverizer  equipped  with 
Air-Separation  operates  so  that  all  of  the 
fine  dust  is  removed  from  the  grinding 
chamber  the  instant  it  is  made.  This 
prevents  excessive  heating  and  elimi- 
nates practically  all  of  the  sticking. 

At  the  same  time  the  Air-Separation 
is  classifying  the  powder  so  that  the 
finished  material  is  uniform  and  over  size 
particles  are  returned  to  the  grinding 
chamber  for  further  reduction. 

Gums  for  use  in  the  Chemical  Indus- 
try can  be  best  handled  on  a  Raymond 
Mill. 

Raymond  t&  Bros. 
Impact  Pulverizer  Ga 

1308  N.  Branch  Street, 
CHICAGO 

EASTERN  OFFICE: 
M  Church  Strwt, 
N.w  York  a  tr 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 
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Redwood  tanks,  one  filled  with  hot 
water,  the  other  with  hot  muriatic  acid. 


Redwood  .  Tanks  .  unaffected  .  by  .  Hot  .  Acid 


THESE  tanks  are  used  for 
refining  oils  from  fata,  a 
process  requiring  botli  hot 
water  and  hot  acids.  The  Red- 
wood tank  on  the  left  holds  hot 
water,  that  on  the  right  contains 
hot  muriatic  acid.  The  service 
given  by  these  Redwood  tanks 
establishes  beyond  c|iiestion  the 
value  of  Redwood  tanks  in 
chemical  processes. 

Held  Muriatic  Acid  for 
7  weeks  at  180° 

Continuously  for  seven  weeks  one 
Redwood  tank  contained  12.000 
gallons  of  muriatic  arid,  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  of  ISO 
—day  and  night.  Then  9,000 
gallons  were  drawn  off,  leaving 
3,000  gallons  in  the  tank.  Upon 
examination  this  tank  was  found 
uninjured  after  this  service- 
about  as  severe  a  test  as  could 
be  put  to  any  wooden  tank. 

Resists  Decay  and  Fire 

Redwood  is  protected  against 
the  destructive  action  of  acids 
and  extreme  temperatures  by  the 


same  natural  preservative  which 
guards  it  against  fungus  growth 
and  the  attacks  of  boring  worms 
and  insect*  during  its  centuries 
of  slow  growth.  Redwood  re- 
quires no  protective  treatment. 
Years  of  service  in  chemical 
processes  have  proved  that. 

Being  free  from  pitch  and  other 
resinous  substances.  Redwood  is 
also  unusually  fire-resistant.  It 
is  slow  to  ignite  and  easily  ex- 


5Kjf7/tf  Pacific  Lumber  Co. 

'Jf  Mm  OP  II.HNOH 


20R4  McCormick  Bid*.  Chicago 
New  York  Kaneai  dry 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 
San  Francleco  Loa  Anftelee 

F.iport  Company 
A.  F.  THANF.  &  CO. 
4t  Rector  Strert,  Nrw  York  City 
311  California  Street.  San  Francleco 

Thr  LmrftMl  Mmalm€lwi *1 1  mmj  Dtlttikmtwrt 
,  ml  Ulil—i*  tW*W 

'ft  •/  |4«  Cnliiorm'tm   tt»4»—4  illKMliM 


tinguished  when  burning,  because 
there  are  no  combustible  gases 
given  off.  Ix»ng  and  satisfac- 
tory service  records  have  been 
made  in  the  tanning,  textile, 
chemical  and  mining  industries 
where  freedom  from  repair  and 
replacement  costs  far  outweigh 
the  slight  difference  in  the  first 
cost  of  Redwood  as  compared 
with  other  tank  materials. 


Technical  Data  on  Redwood 

The  many  uses  of  Redwood  in 
construction  and  industrial 
equipment  are  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  seventh  annual 
edition  of  Sweet's  Engineering 
Catalogue.  Write  our  Chicago 
office  for  the  Redwood  Engineer- 
ing Digest  and  for  Redwood 
booklets  describing  the  special 
properties  of  Redwood  for  a 
wide  range  of  uses — tanks,  rats 
and  pipes,  exterior  and  interior 
finish,  fire-doors,  etc. 
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THE  KELLEY  ELECTROMETRIC 
TITRATION  APPARATUS 


MADE  BY  LEEDS  4  NORTH RUP  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Kcllcy  Electromctric  Titration  Apparatus  is  the  result 
of  work  which  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Kelley,  formerly 
Chief  Chemist  of  the  Mtd vale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company, 
and  his  associates,  in  adapting  the  principles  of  elcctrometnc 
titration  to  commercial  mpthods  of  steel  analysis.  With  the 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Kcllcy  as  a  basis,  the  Research  and  Engineering 
tmcnts  of  Leeds  &  Northrup  Company  designed  the  appa- 
ratus, developed  the  necessary  equipment  for  adapting  it  to 
conductivity  and  hydrogen  ion  measurements,  and  now  manu- 
facture it. 


measurement  of  the 


The  principle  involved  is  the 
change  of  oxidation  potential. 

The  device  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Chromium,  Vanadium  and  Manganese  in  steel  and  ferrous 
alloys.  Determinations  of  Chromium  and  Vanadium  in  steel  may 
be  made  on  samples  containing  one  or  both  of  these  elements.  The 
presence  of  Molybdenum  and  Tungsten  does  not  interfere.  Man- 
ganese can  be  determined  readily  in  the  presence  of  both  Vanadium 
and  Chromium. 

Although  the  apparatus  is  especially  valuable  in  the  analysis 
of  steel  and  ferrous  alloys,  the  principle  involved  in 
the  operation  of  the  apparatus  has  been  applied  in  the 
determination  of  other  elements  than  those  already 
mentioned.   This  is  notably  the  case  with  Zinc. 

It  is  also  possible,  with  the  addition  of  certain  accessory 
apparatus,  as  listed  below,  to  use  this  outfit  for  the 
measurement  of  the  conductivity  of  electrolytes,  and  for 
the  determination  of  H-ion  concentrations. 

One  or  more  of  these  outfits  are  now  in  suc- 
cessful use  in  fifty-three  different  laboratories  of 
large  steel  companies,  government  departments 
and  universities  throughout  the  world. 

42704.  KELLEY  ELECTROMETRIC  TITRATION  OUTFIT,  complete  as  shown  in  illustration,  including  galvanom  - 
etcr,  resistance,  mirror,  etc..  enclosed  in  box  marked  15;    paired  burettes,  7  and  8;  calomel  electrode.  3;  platinum 

electrode,  9;  aspirator  bottle,  5;  glass  stirrer,  2,  etc.    With  motor  for  110  volts,  a.  c  $250  .00 

ACCESSORIES  REQUIRED  FOR  H-ION  CONCENTRATION  DETERMINATIONS 

Hydrogen  Electrode,  Hildebrand,  with  platinum  electrode   $5.75 

Adapter,  metallic,  for  use  with  Hildebrand  Hydrogen  Electrode  75 

Voltmeter,  Weston  Portable  Model  45,  range  0  to  1.5  volts  in  l/100th  volt  divisions   41.25  . 

Single  ConUct  Key   S.OO  ^ 

ACCESSORIES  REQUIRED  FOR  CONDUCTIVITY  MEASUREMENTS  { 

Conductivity  Cell,  with  adapter  and  platinum  electrode   18.00 

L.  &  N.  Wheatstone  Bridge,  Unit  Type  Dial   70.00 

L.  &  N.  Portable  A.  C.  Galvanometer  »■.   60.00 

Single  ConUct  Key   5.00 

Copy  of  Supplement  No.  SO,  "The  Kelley  Electrometric  Titration  Apparatut ,"  which  contain*  a  detailed 
description  of  thit  apparatut,  together  with  direction*  for  operation  and  oarioa* 

method*  of  analyit,  tent  upon  requett.  \ 


42668 
42669 
26958 
42582 

42426 
42502 
42550 
42582 


EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTORS 


ARTHUR  H.  THOMAS  COMPANY 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL  AMD  EXPORT  MERCHANTS 

LABORATORY  APPARATUS  AND  REAGENTS 

WEST  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA.  U.  S.  A. 


Google 
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Reduce  the  Cost — Increase  the  Efficiency! 

PYREX  is  an  American  made  low  expansion  borosilieate  glassware  of  simple  composition,  con- 
taining no  metals  of  the  magnesium-lime-zinc  group,  and  no  heavy  metals.  Due  to  its  superior 
strength  it  is  ideal  for  use  in  the  laboratories  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  all  places  where  laboratory 
apparatus  must  withstand  rough  usage. 

Pyrex  minimizes  breakage  from  mechanical  shock.  It  is  highly  resistant  to  sudden  cooling;  a 
Pyrex  rod  heated  to  300a  C.  does  not  break  when  plunged  into  cold  water.  Pyrex  does  not  begin 
to  soften  belcw  750°  C.  Pyrex  Glass  withstands  water,  mineral  acids,  carbonates,  alkalis,  caustic 
alkalis,  ammonia  and  ammonium  salts  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  full  story  of  Pyrex  superiority,  as  shown  in  direct  comparison  in  official  tests  with  the  best 
European  and  domestic  glasswares,  is  told  in  paper  No.  107,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  Letters 
from  laboratories  all  over  the  country  tell  how  Pyrex  increases  efficiency  and  reduces  cost  from 
the  day  of  its  installation. 

The  complete  Pyrex  line  includes  a  variety  of  shapes  and  vessels  to  meet  every  laboratory 
requirement.    Special  apparatus  will  be  made  to  order  from  sketch  or  blue  print. 

Pyrex  is  carried  in  stock  by  all  reliable  dealers  in  laboratory  apparatus  throughout  the  United 
States.    Illustrated  catalog  showing  the  entire  Pyrex  Chemical  Glassware  line,  mailed  upon  request. 


PAT. 


CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

Chemical  Glassware  Division 

CORNING,  N.  Y. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Technical  Glassware 
New  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Avenue 


LABORATORY 

LAS 


5-27-19 
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Trade  Mark  Rex. 

(.Commercially  CIACt) 

• 

This  brand  on  glassware 
covers  "Commercially 
Exact"  ware  suitable  for 
all  ordinary  Laboratory 
uses. 


Kimble  Glass  Company 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Chicago  New  York 

Trade  Mark  Reg 

 <EXAX>  _ 

(Commercially  exact) 
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LEHIGH 

The  CHEMICAL  LIME 

Highest  Test — Hand  Picked — Uniform  Quality 


Lehigh  Service 

The  superiority  of  Lehigh  Lime  is  firmly 
established  through  a  half  century's  adher- 
ence to  unvarying  high  quality. 

Lehigh  Service  goes  a  step  farther — it  in- 
cludes the  application  of  our  specialized  knowl- 
edge— gained  through  years  of  experiment 
and  exhaustive  research  work  to  your  par- 
ticular industrial  problems. 

Put  your  problems  up  to  us.  It  may  re- 
sult in  a  direct  dollars  and  cents  gain  to 
you. 


LEHIGH  LIME  COMPANY 

in  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Formerly  The  Mitchell  Lime  Co. 
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THE 


INGERSOLL  GLARIMETER 

Furnishes  for  the  First  Time 

a  Means  of 

Accurately  Measuring 

Surface  Gloss  of  Paper 


The  Glarimeter  was  devised  seven  years  ago  by  Professor  L.  R.  Ingersoll  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and 
during  these  years,  has  been  given  a  thorough  trial  in  paper  laboratories.  As  a  re- 
sult of  experience,  the  instrument  has  been  recently  redesigned  and  perfected,  and, 
in  its  present  form,  we  believe  is  destined  to  be  adopted  as  a  standard  instrument 
in  paper  mills,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  weight-per-ream  scale  or  the  strength  tester. 

In  principle,  it  compares  the  light  directly  (specularly)  reflected  at  a  given 
angle  from  the  surface  of  a  paper  with  that  which  is  scattered  or  diffused,  and  the 
results  are  obtained  as  readings  of  degrees  on  a  graduated  scale.  These  readings 
permit  surfaces  of  different  degrees  of  gloss  to  be  compared  and  standards  of  finish 
to  be  set  to  which  a  mill  may  work. 

The  Glarimeter  may  be  used  on  either  calendered  or  coated  book  papers,  on  colored  paper, 
or  on  photographic  paper.  It  holds  further  possibilities  in  connection  with  tests  of  leather  or  furni- 
ture finishes. 

As  a  testing  instrument  in  the  paper  field,  however,  it  finds  its  greatest  use  and  a  number 
of  mills  and  large  paper  users  are  already  employing  it  successfully  in  standardizing  their  finishes. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Paper  Testing  Committee  of  the  "T  A  P  P  I." 

A  bulletin  is  in  preparation  which  will  be  sent  upon  application.    Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  ioo-JI. 

-ApparatiLr  CberaicaLs 
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A  large  manufacturer  of  emblems  and  other  etched  metal 
specialties,  who  uses  solutions  of  hydrofluoric  acid  has  this 
to  say  about 

ACE  HARD  RUBBER  PIPE 


"Your  equipment  has  certainly  worked  out  more  than  satisfac- 
tory. We  have  had  in  the  pipe  from  our  enamel  room  for 
two  or  three  years  and  have  not  had  a  single  plumber's  bill, 
where  with  the  old  lead  pipe  and  iron  pipe,  we  used  to  have 
a  plumber  here  every  two  or  three  months,  fixing  up  our  pipes." 

Plumber's  repair  bills  tor  labor  are  traditionally  high.  Some- 
times this  expense  totals  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the 
equipment.  Such  repairs  mean  shut-downs,  leaks  and  other 
temporary  but  expensive  annoyances. 

Solutions  strong  enough  to  etch  metals  cannot  be  safely  con- 
veyed through  metal  pipe.  That  would  be  expecting  too  much. 


If  your  method  of  corrosive 
chemical  handling  necessitates 
costly  repairs  and  replacements, 
it  is  about  time  to  consider  non- 
corrosive,  non-metallic  ACE 
HARD  RUBBER  PIMPS, 
PIPE  FITTINGS,  TANKS 
and  UTENSILS. 

We  invite  correspondence  and 
will  gladly  send  illustrated 
bulletins. 


Centrifugal  Pump 
with  direct  motor 
drive.  Impeller 
and  all  parts  Id 
path  of  liquid  are 
Ace  Quality  acid 
reiisting!"  Hard 
Rul.ber  Write  ( 
bulletin  i-A.  . 


American   Hard  Rubber 
Company 

10  Mercer  Street 

NEW  YORK  U.S.A. 
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HANDLING  ACID  GAS 

under  pressure  or  vacuum  can  be  accomplished  most  efficiently  with 
the  Nash  Hy tor.  Various  liquids  may  be  used  in  the  Hytor  as  the  dis- 
placing medium,  protecting  the  pump  structure  from  the  action  of 
the  gas.  Our  widely  used  chlorine  compressors  are  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  this  principle.    Write  for  Bulletins  Nos.  i  o  and  n. 

The  Nash  Engineering  Company 

South  Norwalk,  Connecticut 


TOLHURST 


Improved 


CENTRIFUGAL 


For  Laboratory  Centrifugal  Determinations 


The  Tolhurst  Improved  Laboratory  Centrif- 
ugal possesses  advantages  heretofore  lacking  in 
machines  of  this  character. 

It  is  arranged  for  bottom  discharge,  allowing 
quick  and  convenient  unloading. 

The  unusually  large  basket  (12  inch)  permits 
the  formation  of  a  cake  sufficiently  large  to 
assure  analytical  deductions  that  are  compara- 
ble and  commensurate  with  factory  results. 

Furnished,  when  desired,  with  yokes  for  small 
test-tube  centrifugal  determinations. 

TOLHURST  MACHINE  WORKS 

Established  1852  Troy,  New  York 

New  York  Office,  111  Broadway 

Southern  Rep.,  Western  Rep.,  San  PrancJico  Rep.. 

PRRDH.  WHITE  JOHNS.  GACR  B.  M  PILHASHY 

Realty  Hid*  S So.  Dearborn  St.  Merchants  Exchange  Dldf 

Charlotte.  N  C.  Chicago,  III  San  Franriero,  Cal. 

Canadian  Rep., 

W.  J.  WESTAWAY  CO.,  Main  Si  McNab  Stl..  Hamilton.  Out.: 
♦OOMcGill  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada 
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A  Fireside  Chat 

A  friend  in  a  somewhat  philosophic  mood  recently  re- 
marked, "Some  <Liy  when  we  are  old  men  sitting  l>efore  a 
memory-stirring  fire  on  a  winter's  evening,  we  are  going  to 
look  back  upon  this  five-year  period  in  American  chemistry, 
and  it  will  win  like  a  romance,  with  its  recollections  of  in- 
tense efforts  and  speedy  accomplishments,  and  its  thrill  of 
patriotic  service.''  We  agreed,  of  course.  Hut  while  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  old  chair  where  five  happy  years  have 
lieeu  sj)ent  we  glanced  over  the  scrap  book  containing  the 
editorials  from  This  Journal.  These  stirred  our  memory, 
and  brought  forth  the  conviction  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  we  are  old  men  to  get  this  .sense  of  romance, 
this  thrill  of  things  accomplished.  Draw  your  chairs  up 
before  the  fire,  the  gas  log.  or  the  radiator,  wherever  in  this 
broad  land  of  ours  you  may  be  meeting  the  chill  of  this  first 
touclj  of  winter,  and  let's  talk  it  over. 

The  story  began  in  li'Hi  when  consumers  were  suddenly 
faced  with  a  cessation  of  imports  of  dyes.  Do  you  remember 
the  cry  that  went  up  from  certain  quarters,  blaming  the 
American  chemist  for  not  having  a  dye  industry  ready  to 
meet  the  shortage,  as  if  such  a  thing  wen-  kept  in  the  ice  box 
rea«ly  to  serve  when  the  cook  is  suddenly  taken  ill?  Then, 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  begin  manufacture  of  dyes  and 
to  secure  protective  legislation  for  the  industry,  propaganda, 
a  word  seldom  heard  at  that  time,  showed  its  head  in  the 
shape  of  that  industriously  circulated  but  weird  myth  that 
dyes  couldn't  be  made  from  American  coal.  That  bird  was 
soon  shooed  off  that  |>crch,  only  to  light  on  the  declared 
inability  of  the  American  chemist  to  make  dyes.  Again  the 
bird  has  lx-en  dislodged. 

Mr.  Kitchin  emasculated  the  legislation  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  industry,  but  we  believe  Mr.  Kitchin  eventually 
regretted  this,  when  he  learned  that  Hugo  Schweitzer  wrote 
in  detail  to  von  Hertistorff  how  this  impotent  legislation 
guaranteed  the  eventual  death  of  the  American  industry  and 
recovery  of  the  market  by  the  German  industry. 

Nevertheless  (he  industry  has  grown,  filling  more  and  more 
America's  needs.  With  the  development  of  gas  a*  a  means 
of  warfare  the  industry  has  taken  on  a  new  and  significant 
aspect.  For  this  reason  its  safeguarding  has  Ijeea  urged  by 
former  President  Wilson,  and  more  recently  by  General 
Pershing,  Secretary  Weeks,  Secretary  Denby.  Secretary 
Hoover.  Brigadier-General  Fries,  and  Hear- Admiral  St  rout  her 
Smith. 

I-et's  go  back  again,  now,  to  the  time  when  the  War  De- 
partment, months  after  we  had  entered  the  war,  felt  that 
chemistry  had  no  special  part  to  play  in  warfare.  Don't 
you  remember  the  long  up-hill  fight  that  was  required  to  keep 
the  chemists  from  the  Front,  to  avoid  the  very  mistake  that 
France  and  Kngland  avowedly  so  bitterly  regretted?  A 
whole  year  Wits  required  to  force  the  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  organizing  chemists  in  a  special  branch  of  the  Army. 
Hut  the  conviction  finally  came,  and  then  was  organized  one 
of  the  most  capable  units  in  the  world,  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service. 

With  the  war  over,  retrogression  immediately  began;  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  was  precipitously  demobilized  and 
the  then  Secretary  of  War  and  Chief  of  Staff  got  out  their 
knives  for  the  C.  W.  S.  in  the  Army  Reorganization  Hill. 
Another  fight  was  required  and  eventually  won,  when  the 
Senice  was  made  a  separate  unit  of  the  Army. 

Head  again  the  editorial.  "Toluol, Toluol,  and  Then  Toluol.'' 
Strange  that,  knowing  full  well  the  importance  of  TXT,  and 


planning  to  raise  an  army  of  millions,  .we  continued  to  hum 
the  crude  throughout  the  length  of  the  land.  Soon,  however, 
the  situation  was  completely  changed. 

Don't  you  remember  the  days  when  chemists  were  urging 
the  conservation  of  platinum  for  government  munition 
plants,  and  how  the  jewelers  did  oppose  the  effort?  It  ».v 
very  thin  ice 'on  which  the  War  Industries  Hoard  was  skatine. 
so  far  as  platinum  was  concerned,  toward  the  close  of  the  war. 
There  is  still  a  remarkable  story  connected  with  this  plati- 
num campaign  which  some  day  may  yet  be  told. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  actions  of  this  war 
]>eriod  was  the  inauguration  of  lectures  at  West  Point  and 
Annajjolis  by  distinguished  members  of  the  Amf.hk  \s 
Chemical  Society.  As  the  years  go  by  the  good  effect-  of 
these  lectures  will  make  themselves  felt  more  and  more.  We 
would  prefer  talking  alxnit  the  hopes  of  all  of  us  for  a  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment, now  sitting,  but  so  long  as  we  must  have  any  army 
or  navy,  these  should  Ik-  officered  by  men  who  understand 
the  fundamental  importance  of  chemistry  in  war  making. 

What  aliout  duty-free  importation  of  scientific  apparatus, 
glassware,  and  other  tools  used  by  the  chemist?  This  i>  a 
subject  that  fascinates  us  from  two  points  of  view.  Kir-i 
confidence  and  inspiration  are  gained  when  it  is  remcmlxTcd 
how  quickly  technical  problems  have  been  solved,  thereby 
making  available  wares  of  the  highest  class  of  manufacture. 
Second,  loyalty  and  foresightedness  have  been  demonstrated 
in  the  way  chemists  have  stood  by  the  home  manufacturer 
in  spite  of  the  allurements  of  duty-free  importation  privilege 
and  depreciated  foreign  exchange. 

Someone  asks,  "What  has  become  of  the  Institute  fur 
Chemo-Medieal  Kesearch?"  Was  the  tone  indicative  of  a 
lielicf  that  this  movement  has  been  forgotten?  It  so.  vou  vc 
missed  your  guess,  old  man.  True,  the  Institute  has  not  yrt 
materialized,  but  we  venture  a  prophecy — some  day  it  will 
be  an  actuality!  This  confidence  is  based  upon  knowledge 
of  the  thorough  report  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Committee  at  the  request  of  the  Chemical  Foundation.  It 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  be  given  wide 
distribution  by  the  Foundation. 

I,et's  not  break  up  this  chat  without  a  few  words  al*>ut 
the  chemist  who  is  waking  up  to  his  responsibilities  of  lettinz 
his  fcllowman  know  something  about  what  he  is  doing  and 
how  closely  his  work  touches  every  phase  and  activity  of  lit.-. 
That  is  the  real  miracle  of  the  past  five  years.  In  accomplish- 
ing it  there  have  been  utilized  the  daily  press,  the  magazine-, 
popular  books  on  chemistry,  the  Chemical  Exposition,  public 
addresses,  and  personal  conversations.  The  response  of  the 
public  has  been  fine  and  America  is  better  off  to-day  becai:- 
of  it  all— and  that  is  the  main  point. 

Xow  it's  time  to  break  up.  The  predetermined  limits  >>' 
space  for  this  final  chat  tell  us  that  closing  time  has  come 
We  are  not  going  to  say  good-by,  for  we  are  not  going  away 
only  going  to  work  in  another  room  of  this  house  of  our 
national  welfare,  a  room  into  which  many  of  you  will  som- 
day  enter.  Here's  hoping  we  may  Ik>  able  to  lx-  of  son* 
service  in  making  that  next  room  a  place  where  you  can 
show  forth  the  best  talent  of  the  American  chemist.  It  tia- 
Ix-en  a  great  joy  to  work  with  you  during  these  five  eventful 
years.  It  will  l>e  a  happiness  to  work  for  you  during  th< 
years  to  come.  And  it  is  fine  to  know  that  during  tho-" 
coming  years  This  Journal  will  l*>  in  the  hands  of  on- 
whose  talents  so  fully  qualify  him  for  the  work  and  wlv~ 
devotion  to  the  Amehica.v  Chemical  Society  is  second  t" 
none.    Here's  Howe! 
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CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  IN  CHINA' 


By  William 

SllAKTVNO  UNI 

Rapid  growth  and  changes  in  chemical  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  paralleled  by 
developments  of  a  similar  magnitude  in  China  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  Orient  which  were  only  indirectly  touched 
by  the  world  war.  The  entire  country  has  reacted  rapidly 
to  a  number  of  stimuli,  and  has  presented  on  the  one  hand 
a  phenomenal  growth  in  existing  industries,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  revelation  of  still  more  striking  latent  industrial 
possibilities.  These  stimuli  have  Ix-en  partly  the  competition 
aroused  by  the  aggression  of  other  nationals  in  the  country, 
and  partly  of  a  political  nature  connected  with  the  prominence 
given  the  Shantung  question  at  the  peace  conference. 

Economic  engineers  have  for  some  time  projected  industrial 
enterprise  as  a  solution  to  relieve  the  effects  of  the  tremendous 
population  pressure  in  China.  China  has  been  essentially 
an  agricultural  country.  The  last  two  or  three  years  have 
seen  an  enormous  step  in  the  direction  of  her  industrial  in- 
dependence. The  mysterious  Orient  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
During  the  space  of  a  five  years'  residence  in  Shantung,  the 
writer  has  made  a  number  of  notes  which  a  certain  professional 
duty  seems  to  suggest  should  t>e  passed  on. 

The  developments  in  Shantung  arc  typical  of  China  as  a 
whole.  Shantung  silk  and  peanuts  have  already  immortalized 
the  province.  The  Shantung  silk,  called  jwngee  on  the 
market,  owes  its  peculiar  qualities  to  the  fact  that  the  silk 
worms  are  fed  on  oak  leaves,  not  on  mulberry.  Sliantung 
hides  and  oils  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore.  The  causes 
which  have  held  back  these  and  other  industries  are  two- 
fold: one,  a  certain  lack  of  trained  technical  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  operators;  the' other,  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  foreign  manufacturers  of  machinery  —this  trait 
is  largely  true  of  Americans  to  study  sympathetically  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  Chinese  industry,  and  to  design  and 
adapt  plant  and  machinery  to  the  requirements  of  a  less  com- 
pletely organized  industry-  America,  not  Japan,  strangely 
enough,  has  replaced  Germany  in  the  affections  of  the  Chinese 
industrialist.  But  we  in  the  United  States  have  not  risen 
to  our  opportunity. 

America  may  well  take  a  lesson  from  Germany's  methods 
in  stimulating  chemical  industry  in  Shantung.  Her  expert 
studied  the  industrial  needs  of  the  province,  designed  ma- 
chinery and  plant  of  a  type  which  was  not  used  in  Germany 
but  which  was  needed  in  China.  Our  America  houses  too 
often  have  sent  their  catalogs  and  given  up  in  despair  when 
an  order  was  not  received  by  return  mail.  But  the  Germans 
cultivated  the  market,  then  patiently  waited,  taught,  es- 
tablished industrial  schools,  were  patient  again,  and  built 
themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the  people.  Even  now 
the  field  is  still  a  virgin  field,  and  it  requires  expensive  and 
rather  tender  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  industrialist  and 
commercial  man.  An  enterprising  peanut-oil  producer 
knows  perhaps  how  to  run  an  oil  press,  but  is  unable  often 
without  help  to  order  the  machine  he  needs  from  the  con- 
fusing specifications  of  an  American  catalog,  and  to  instal  it. 

Americans  traveling  in  Chirm  are  astonished  at  the  extent 
to  which  intelligent  Chinese  are  looking  to  America  as  the 
source  of  new  inspiration  and  help.  In  traveling  through 
China,  the  writer  found  the  simple  statement  that  he  was 
an  American  the  most  powerful  password  that  could  have  been 
given.  He  was  still  more  interested  in  olwerving  the 
care  with  which  his  Chinese  associate  on  industrial  trips 
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mentioned' that  the  foreign  visitor  was  an  American.  It 
invariably  meant  the  doors  were  thrown  open  with  a  will- 
ingness. This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
manufacturer  has  preserved  a  good  bit  of  his  medieval 
reticence,  and  is  cautious  about  imparting  family  trade 
secrets. 

The  situation  in  China  divides  itself  into  the  recognition 
of  two  kinds  of  industries,  with  two  kinds  of  industrial  prob- 
lems. In  the  first  plaoc  are  the  old  Chinese  chemical  in- 
dustries, dyeing,  glass,  paper,  etc.,  which  had  their  origin 
in  China's  prehistoric  days.  In  the  second  place  are  the 
chemical  industries  which  are  new  to  China,  sulfuric  acid, 
soda,  tanning,  which  are  now  looked  upon  as  the  foundation 
stones  of  a  modern  chemical  industry.  It  is  these  which 
have  now  to  be  founded  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  first  ,  the  old  industries,  will  help  fill  some  of  the  pages 
of  our  history  of  chemical  industry,  and  will  furnish  some  of 
the  curious  illustrations  of  how  practice  can  race  away  from 
theory  till  theory  is  lost  thousands  of  years  behind.  In 
China  these  were  all  small-wale  industries,  many  of  them 
family  industries,  and  in  most  cases  only  supplementary  to 
various  phases  of  agriculture.  They  require  a  development 
that  will  enable  them  to  retain  their  important  position  in  the 
economic  fabric  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy 
the  requirement.!)  of  modern  efficiency.  The  second,  the  new 
industries,  involve  serious  financial  problems  as  well  as  tech- 


The  Made-in-China  Movement 

The  "made-in-China"  cry  which  accompanied  the  recent 
patriotic  movement  has  taken  a  real  place  in  the  life  of  the 
country,  and  it  has  not  turned  out  to  be  but  a  fleeting  en- 
thusiasm. High-school  graduates,  and  ex-soldiere  whose 
experience  lias  l>een  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  soda- 
water  and  vending  of  opium  pills,  lmve  set  up  as  chemical 
manufacturers,  and  the  desire  to  make,  instead  of  imfwrt, 
will  gradually  affect  the  status  of  our  commercial  relationship 
with  Cluna. 

News  came  to  us  recently  of  a  newly  founded  sulfuric 
acid  plant  in  central  Shantung,  where  pyrite  was  plentiful 
and  fuel  cheap;  they  were  reported  to  be  in  difficulty.  On 
arrival,  our  surprise  was  exceeded  only  by  a  certain  amount  of 
pathetic  admiration.  A  couple  of  thousand  dollars,  all  the 
money  the  investors  possessed,  had  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  a  small  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sulfuric 
acid  by  the  cliamber  process.  There  were  four  little  lead 
chandlers  in  a  row,  a  pyrite  burner  was  located  at  one  end 
and  at  the  other  end  was  an  outlet  pipe  for  the  excess  gases. 
The  manager,  who  was  a  high-school  graduate  and  had 
studied  a  half  year  of  chemistry  in  high  school,  stepped 
proudly  forward,  and  explained  tluit  he  had  designed  the 
plant  unaided  and  that  the  completed  plant  was  an  exact 
copy  of  the  diagrammatic  sketch  which  was  to  be  found  in 
his  high-school  textbook.  The  plant  had  failed  to  produce 
satisfactory  acid.  The  "company"  was  profoundly  disap- 
pointed when  shown  that  there  were  a  number  of  important 
details  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  crude  sketch.  This 
is  not  an  isolated  case  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

The  "made-in-China"  movement  also  manifested  itself 
in  other  ways.  A  short  time  ago  there  was  erected  a  high 
and  imposing  chimney,  with  the  elements  of  a  factor}-  at- 
tached to  its  base.    In  a  few  days  the  chimney  started 
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spurting  heavy  nitric  fumes,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
appearance  of  the  fumes  there  were  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  Chinese  republic  handbills  announcing  the  founding 
of  a  Chinese  company  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
dyes  in  China  to  replace  the  imported  variety.  Patriotic 
Chinese  dyers  responded  with  enthusiasm;  the  new  made-in- 
China  dyes  prospered  with  alacrity.  The  factory  became  the 
center  of  some  interest,  but  visitors  were  not  encouraged. 
An  investigation  showed  that  there  were  two  doors  in  the 
factory.  Into  the  east  door  were  hauled  on  high  single- 
wheeled  barrows  cases  of  imported  dyestuffs.  On  the  trip 
through  the  factory,  the  cases  were  opened,  labels  removed 
and  changed  for  made-in-China  labels,  and  the  dyes  were 
wheeled  out  the  west  door  to  parade  as  Chinese  product. 
The  yellow  smudge  which  appeared  from  the  stack  was  kept 
going  constantly  while  the  process  of  pasting  on  new  labels 

Resume  of  Chemical  Industries 

It  is  possible  to  make  only  a  partial  list  of  the  principal 
industrial  items  which  are  of  interest  to  the  chemist  in 
China. 

alcohol — Very  little  industrial  alcohol  is  manufactured 
in  China.  Alcoholic  beverages  have  been  used  and  prepared 
by  the  Chinese  for  ages.  There  is,  however,  a  large  variety 
of  cheap  material*  aside  from  grains  and  sugar  wastes  which 
can  be  used  in  an  alcohol  industry- 

bleach  and  BLEACHING — A  growing  textile  industry  is 
demanding  large  quantities  of  bleaching  powder  and  other 
chemicals  which  have  not  been  used  in  the  past.  The  new 
hair-net  industry  sends  hundreds  of  pounds  of  old  queues, 
cut  off  under  the  republican  regime,  to  the  United  States  to 
be  bleached  and  dyed,  and  then  has  them  shipped  back  to 
China  for  making  into  liair  nets  for  the  American  market. 
The  desire  on  the  part  of  China  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds  calls  for  bleaching  of  the 
raw  materials.  The  proper  conditions  exist  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  electrolytic  bleach  industry.  No  electro- 
lytic industrial  processes  have  yet  been  founded  in  China. 

cement — A  few  cement  mills  have  been  erected  to  take 
advantage  of  excellent  raw  materials.  The  Chinese  sources 
of  supply  do  not.  however,  fill  the  increasing  demand  for  this 
and  other  building  materials.  Ro*han,  the  ancient  glass 
center  in  Shantung,  is  one  of  the  centers  where  the  cement 
industry  would  naturally  be  developed.  The  writer  has  ex- 
amined many  old  structures  and  ruins  of  masonry  which  in- 
dicate that  excellent  concrete  was  used  by  the  Chinese  from 
very  ancient  times. 

chemical  fertilizers — China  is  an  agricultural  country 
and  several  thousand  years  of  intensive  cultivation  have 
exhausted  the  soil.  Crops  are  raised  only  by  the  regular 
application  of  fertilizer.  This  consists  principally  of  sewage, 
which  is  dried  and  marketed;  its  preparation  forms  the 
foundation  of  a  widespread  industry.  In  the  absence  of  any 
sewer  systems,  it  has  been  possible  to  make  almost  full  return 
of  the  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  The  rapid  application  of  scien- 
tific methods  to  agriculture  as  well  as  modern  principles 
of  sanitation  is  beginning  to  demand  the  building  up  of  a 
chemical  fertilizer  industry. 

chemicals.  Acids — Pyrite  is  found  in  fair  abundance  in 
China,  but  sufficient  capital  and  protection  have  not  yet 
been  united  to  insure  a  sound  sulfuric  acid  industry.  One 
large  acid  works  has  been  in  operation  successfully  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  a  number  of  others  have  been  planned. 
No  attempt  as  yet  has  been  made  to  manufacture  C.  P.  acids. 
The  lead-chamlxT  process  is  employed  in  all  cases.  Nitric 
acid  is  manufactured  on  a  small  scale. 

Alkalies  and  Soda — Native  soda  and  potash  exist  in  China, 


but  are  failing  to  meet  the  heavier  demands  of  modern  in- 
dustry. A  number  of  LeRlanc  soda  worlra  are  being  erected 
and  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  American  trained  ex- 
perts. 

Saltpeter— In  a  country  so  densely  populated  as  China 
the  accumulations  of  waste  nitrogen  in  densely  inhabited 
centers  is  considerable.  A  quantity  of  saltpeter  is  produced 
annually  by  scraping  off  the  top  surface  of  the  ground  in 
and  around  the  dwellings  and  stables  where  this  can  be  done 
conveniently,  particularly  in  the  country  districts.  The 
material  is  treated  with  wood  ashes  and  extracted,  and  the 
potassium  nitrate  is  allowed  to  crystallize. 

Alum,  Borax,  Glauber's  Sail,  Green  Vitriol,  Copperas — A 
number  of  these  fundamental  chemical  compounds  are  found 
native  in  China  or  have  been  manufactured  by  crude  methods 
since  ancient  times. 

dyes  and  dyeino — China  possesses  and  has  used  for  cen- 
turies a  large  group  of  vegetable  dyes,  among  them  indigo, 
saffron,  and  a  number  of  yellows,  browns,  and  blacks.  These 
the  Chinese  have  used  only  in  a  very  crude  way,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  only  partly  studied,  if  at  all.  The  fact  that 
the  Chinese  have  not  developed  their  native  dyes  in  a  scien- 
tific manner  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present  large  demand 
for  synthetic  dyes  from  abroad. 

Synthetic  indigo  had  efficiently  stamped  out  the  native 
indigo  which  history  indicates  had  its  origin  in  Shantung, 
China,  many  centuries  ago.  The  war  revived  the  industry, 
which  is  strong  in  the  north.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the 
growing  of  native  indigo,  which  has  been  on  the  increase,  will 
survive  under  modern  scientific  management.  German 
trade  had  done  much  to  kill  all  of  China's  native  dyes,  but 
the  war  forced  a  certain  return  to  the  use  of  native  dyes  and 
to  a  certain  extent  forced  the  beginning  of  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  China's  natural  wealth  in  dyestuffs. 

egos,  dried  albumen,  dried  egos — Chinese  eggs  are 
much  smaller  than  American  eggs  and  for  that  reason,  in 
spite  of  their  cheapness,  they  have  not  met  with  favor  as 
fresh  eggs  on  the  American  market.  The  price  of  eggs  in 
China  has  risen  considerably  during  the  last  decade,  till 
they  now  cost  about  5  or  6  cents  (U.  S.  currency)  per  doien 
in  the  egg-producing  districts.  The  dried  egg  industry  has 
flourished  in  China  for  alwwt  ten  years.  The  egg  is  dried 
in  zinc  pans  whole,  or  the  yolk  and  albumen  may  be  dried 
separately.  The  U.  S.  Customs  requirement,  dating  from 
a  few  years  ago,  that  the  zinc  content  must  be  less  than  0.1  per 
cent,  almost  killed  the  industry,  but  it  recovered  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  newer  method  of  spray  drying.  The  lay 
of  Chinese  hens  in  Shantung  province  is  higher  than  the  re- 
mainder of  China,  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Shantung 
chickens  arc  fed  soy  beans,  which  contain  a  high  percentage 
of  protein.  An  opportunity  exists  for  the  use  in  China  of 
this  large  Bupply  of  cheap  albumen.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  develop  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ivory,  and 
similar  products. 

glass — Glass  has  been  manufactured  in  China  from  pre- 
historic times,  and  in  the  two  or  three  centers  where  it  has 
been  carried  on  essentially  the  same  methods  as  were  em- 
ployed in  ancient  days  are  now  used.  Window  glass  is  also 
manufactured,  and  improvements  are  gradually  being  in- 
troduced. One  of  the  first  constructive  steps  furthered  by 
the  Germans  in  Shantung  was  the  establishment  of  a  large 
glass  works.  They  employed  a  large  staff  of  Belgian  ex- 
perts to  train  the  Chinese  workmen.  This  particular  works 
was  closed  in  1914. 

matches— The  Chinese  were  quick  to  see  the  advantage 
of  matches  over  flint  and  steel,  and  one  of  the  first  of  the 
smaller  modern  industries  to  flourish  was  the  manufacture  of 
matches.   The  white  phosphorus  and  other  chemicals  re- 
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quired  are  imported,  and  sometimes  the  wooden  sticks  and 
boxes*  also,  the  only  cheap  materials  being  the  labor  involved. 
The  imported  phosphorus  is  in  turn  derived  from  bones 
originally  exported  from  China. 

metals  and  minerals — It  was  the  reports  of  China's 
fabulous  mineral  wealth  which  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Occident,  and  it  is  the  mining  industry  which  is  seeing  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  traditional  unscientific  methods. 
The  old  method  of  developing  mines  in  China  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Hanyang  Iron 
Works.  The  machinery  and  equipment  for  this  were  ordered 
by  an  enterprising  old  viceroy,  who  knew  neither  where  he 
was  going  to  locate  the  plant  nor  the  kind  of  ore  it  was  to 
handle,  for  the  ore  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  When  he 
ordered  the  outfit  he  was  stationed  in  Canton,  in  south  China; 
when  the  machinery  arrived,  he  had  been  transferred  to  central 
China.  It  was  a  piece  of  remarkable  good  fortune  that  ore 
suitable  for  the  type  of  plant  which  he  had  ordered  was  soon 
found  at  his  new  post,  Hankow,  and  that  a  coal  mine  to  furnish 
fuel  for  running  the  plant  was  found  nearby. 

The  rnining  industry  of  China  for  many  years  was  largely 
a  contest  between  enterprise  and  the  desire  of  officialdom 
to  share  in  the  profits.  Actual  prejudice  and  superstition 
were  not  such  important  factors  as  often  imagined;  but 
successful  mining  has  depended  upon  the  clever  manipulation 
of  legal  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  machinery. 

All  the  common  metals  and  minerals  are  found  in  China, 
with  the  exception  of  any  appreciable  quantities  of  gold 
or  petroleum.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Shantung  was  largely 
responsible  for  Germany's  decision  to  make  that  her  sphere  of 
influence.  Those  which  have  drawn  considerable  attention 
during  recent  years  are: 

Coal — The  coal  reserves  of  China  half  a  century  ago  were 
estimated  to  be  limitless.  Saner  surveys  now  place  the 
figure  at  about  the  same  as  that  for  the  United  States;  more- 
over the  coal  is  found  in  every  province,  not  simply  in  favored 
areas.  The  annual  output  is  at  present  about  one-thirtieth 
of  that  in  this  country.  Shantung  province  does  not  possess 
as  much  coal  as  it  did  in  Germany's  dreams.  There  are  very 
Large  deposits  of  anthracite  in  China  as  well  as  all  other 
varieties.  China  has  just  entered  upon  the  role  of  coal  ex- 
porter to  Europe.  The  production  for  1920  totaled  13,000,- 
000  tons,  of  which  over  one-half  was  anthracite. 

Iron — The  glowing  reports  of  von  Richthofen,  Germany's 
early  scientific  emissary  to  China,  which  told  of  unlimited 
reserves  of  iron  ore  have  also  been  shown  by  careful  studies 
to  be  erroneous.  The  present  estimates  place  the  workable 
iron  reserves  at  400,000,000  tons.  The  production  of  iron 
per  capita  in  China  is  only  one-three  hundredth  of  that  in 
the  United  States. 

Antimony  and  Tungsten— China  furnished  the  world  with 
antimony  and  the  production  was  stimulated  tremendously 
by  the  war.  Tungsten  ore  was  likewise  developed,  but  the 
rise  in  exchange  and  the  attempt  of  official  interests  to  tax 
the  profits  killed  this  industry  and  seriously  crippled  the  an- 
timony trade. 

pai'EK — Hand-made  paper  has  been  in  use  for  centuries. 
The  paper,  however,  is  of  inferior  grade,  and  docs  not  seem 
to  have  shown  any  improvement  during  the  course  of  the 
centuries.  Only  one  modern  paper-mill  complete  with 
calender  machines  exists,  and  this  uses  old  rags  as  the  sole 
raw  material,  of  which  there  is  an  abundant  supply  in  China. 
The  product  of  this  mill  has  difficulty  in  competing  with  im- 
ported paper,  but  the  difficulty  probably  lies,  like  many  other 
Chinese  industrial  difficulties,  in  inefficient  management. 
The  future  of  the  paper  industry  seems  to  depend  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  Chinese  raw  material.  This  is  bound  up 
with  the  fuel  question,  for  all  grass  and  weeds  are  at  present 
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used  for  domestic  fuel  and  heating;  wood,  except  the  bam- 
boos of  the  south,  is  too  expensive  or  nonexistent. 

pottery — China  has  excelled  in  the  production  of  glazed 
ware  and  porcelain,  but  the  industry  still  remains  on  much  the 
same  basis  on  which  it  has  rested  for  many  centuries.  The 
country  possesses  excellent  raw  materials,  and  a  number  of 
recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  fine  heat- 
resistant  porcelain  for  modern  laboratory  use,  but  without 
marked  success. 

salt — The  production  of  salt  has  long  been  a  government 
monopoly,  and  the  Bait  tax  is  one  of  the  government's  prin- 
cipal sources  of  income.  The  high  duty  has  hindered  the 
development  of  industries  using  salt  as  a  raw  material. 
Salt  is  mined,  and  brine,  both  from  wells  and  sea  water,  is 
evaporated  by  solar  evaporation.  The  ancient  salt  wells 
of  western  China,  many  of  them  2500  to  2800  feet  deep,  are 
one  of  the  industrial  curiosities  of  the  Far  East.  Use  is 
even  made  of  the  salt  bittern  or  mother  liquor,  which  is 
sold  for  use  as  a  coagulant  in  the  manufacture  of  vegetable 

soap — In  many  places  in  interior  China,  the  Chinese  have 
used  varieties  of  vegetable  soap.  This  is  derived  usually 
from  a  soap  bean  and  contains  principles  identical  with  or 
similar  to  saponin.  The  manufacture  of  soap  sprang  up 
all  over  China  with  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of 
modern  chemical  industry,  and  American  and  European 
imported  soaps  are  now  meeting  serious  competition.  Crude 
methods  are  in  many  places  still  employed  and  the  products 
placed  on  the  market  are  often  of  doubtful  value.  There 
is  need  for  an  experienced  and  well-trained  personnel  in  de- 
veloping this  industry. 

sot  beans— The  soy  bean  of  north  China  not  only  is  the 
source  of  the  bean  oil  which  is  now  the  leading  article  of 
China's  exports,  but  is  the  source  of  ^numerous  other  prod- 
ucts. The  press  cake  is  being  used  for  fertilizer  on  the  rice 
fields  of  Japan  and  seems  to  meet  a  special  need  there  which 
cannot  easily  be  replaced  by  other  varieties  of  fertiliser. 
The  only  serious  question  to  China  is  that  it  means  the  annual 
shipping  out  of  the  country  of  large  amounts  of  protein  ma- 
terial which  China  should  have  for  use  at  home.  A  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  make  use  of  the  casein  which  can  be  pre- 
pared from  the  soy  bean  and  to  turn  it  into  a  product  like . 
the  American  bakelite. 

sugar — The  cane-sugar  industry  has  been  long  established 
in  south  China,  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  just  re- 
cently been  established  in  Manchuria  and  Shantung.  Con- 
siderable progress  remains  to  be  made  in  the  methods  for 
refining  the  finished  product.  ' 

tannino— Cattle  raising  and  the  production  of  hides  is 
a  growing  industry  in  north  China  and  Mongolia.  The 
old  method  for  curing  leather  was  not  tanning  at  all.  The 
word  "American  leather"  during  the  last  decade  had  come 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  word  for  good  leather,  and  the 
new  move  to  establish  home  industries  included  the  demand 
that  China's  hides  must  be  tanned  at  home.  This  is  far 
from  being  accomplished,  but  rapid  progress  is  being  made. 
Chrome  leather  is  now  produced  successfully,  and  the  other 
processes  are  gradually  being  put  into  operation.  The  need 
is  for  trained  and  experienced  leather  men. 

veqetable  oils — The  oil  industry  in  China  includes: 
castor  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  sesamum  oil,  soy-bean 
oil,  tung  oil  (China  wood  oil).  These  oils  have  long  been 
produced  and  fill  certain  domestic  needs.  The  progress 
of  the  last  few  years  has  meant  little  else  than  the  extensive 
substitution  of  modern  machine  presses  for  the  old-time  crude 
and  clumsy  wedge  devices  for  squeezing  the  seeds  till  a 
fair  amount  of  the  oil  was  expressed  out.  Practically  no 
study  has  been  made  in  China  of  the  refining  and  proper 
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standardization  of  these  oils  for  the  industries.  Many  of 
the  oils  will  ultimately  be  worked  up  into  their  various  prod- 
ucts with  profit  before  being  exported.  No  paint,  industry 
has  yet  been  developed.  All  good  paint  is  imported,  though 
all  the  necessary  raw  materials  exist  in  the  country  for  a  pros- 
perous industry.  The  Chinese  have  been  satisfied  in  the 
past  with  a  few  kinds  of  good  but  extremely  expensive  lac- 
quer, and  with  poor  types  of  varnishes  and  paints  made  from 
oils  which  at  best  were  only  semi-drying  oils.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  tung-oil  industry  starts  with  the  growth,  selec- 
tion, and  improvement  of  the  tung  tree. 

Conclusion 

The  writer  is  anxious  to  urge  that  the  chemical  industries 
of  China  need  our  sympathetic  interest  in  their  development, 
and  also  a  goodly  amount  of  American  capital.  The  in- 
dustrial situation  is  characterised  by  cheap  labor,  and  by 
a  surprising  manual  skill  and  jwwer  of  application  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  workman. 

This  open  door  is  an  industrial  one;  it  is  not  merely  a 
political  phrase.  In  spite  of  ourselves,  American  interests 
are  being  dragged  into  the  China  field.  American  locomo- 
tives in  increasing  numbers  are  appearing  on  the  Chinese 
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railways.  It  is  significant  that  not  we,  but  our  American- 
trained  Chinese  students,  are  putting  them  there. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  discussions  of  in- 
dustrial problems  which  appear  in  the  journals  of  this  country 
are  so  easily  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States; 
on  very  special  occasions  they  may  be  extended  as  far  as 
Alaska  or  the  Philippines.  Astounding  revelations  of  the 
ignorance  of  technical  men  in  the  United  States  upon  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  industrial  world  abroad  crop  up. 
A  few  years  ago  an  American  consulting  engineer  who  pre- 
tended to  cater  to  the  oriental  field  and  who  was  anxious  to 
keep  us  in  China  supplied  with  all  the  catalogs  and  litera- 
ture on  the  latest  types  of  machinery  >  sent  a  supply  of  pam- 
phlets expounding  the  virtues  of  a  new  device  which  was  ju«t 
appearing  on  the  market— a  stump-puller.  His  machine 
might  have  been  used  in  clearing  the  primeval  forests  of 
central  Africa,  but  Shantung  had  been  for  so  many  treeless 
centuries  in  the  grip  of  floods  and  famines,  with  mountains 
bare  and  every  inch  of  soil  under  6uch  intensive  cultivation, 
that  we  could  have  desired  nothing  so  much  as  a  single  stump 
to  pull.  There  are  frequent  evidences  of  our  lack  of  infor- 
mation on  the  geography  of  the  districts  abroad  which  we 
plan  to  serve  in  a  technical  capacity. 
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Probably  no  phase  of  the  vitamine  question  is  attracting 
greater  attention  at  the  present  time  than  that  which  has  to 
do  with  the  vitamine  content  of  our  natural  and  prepared 
foods  and  feeding  materials.  Hardly  a  week  iMtsscs  that 
the  writer  does  not  receive  letters  from  teachers,  housewives, 
'dairy-men,  and  manufacturers,  asking  for  advice  regarding 
the  effect  of  this  or  that  process  of  food  treatment  upon  the 
vitamine  content  of  the  particular  article  of  diet  in  which 
they  are  interested.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
answer  many  of  these  questions  satisfactorily  for  the  reason 
that  many  of  the  problems  have  not  been  investigated  and 
many  of  those  which  have  received  attention  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  so  many  factors  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  what  the  real  facts  may  be. 

In  a  paper  of  this  type  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
point  out  what  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  some  of  the  out- 
standing plwses  and  to  emphasise  some  of  those  factors 
which  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Foods  of  Plant  Origin 

It  is  quite  clear  that  fresh  undried  cereals  possess  anti- 
neuritic  and  antiscorbutic  properties  that  arc  not  manifest 
in  the  dried  seed.  While  the  antineuritic  vitamine  occurs 
more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  dried  cereals,  it  is  found  that 
the  antiscorbutic  vitamine  has  practically  disappeared  during 
the  drying  process. 

When  seeds  are  allowed  to  germinate, '■*  however,  it  is 
found  that  they  possess  marked  antiscorbutic  potency  and 
their  value  with  regard  to  the  antineuritic  vitamine  has  been 
enhanced  to  some  extent.  The  British  military  authorities* 
have  made  use  of  this  fact  by  requiring  the  use  of  sprouted 
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beans  as  an  antiscorbutic  food  for  certain  of  their  expedition- 
ary forces. 

Steenbock'  argues  that  most  plant  tissues,  which  are  char- 
acterised by  the  production  of  carotinoid  pigments,  are 
relatively  rich  in  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  these  pigments  arc  very  closely  related  to  the  fat- 
soluble  \-itamine  or  are  identical  with  it.  Palmer,4  Drum- 
mond  and  Coward,'  and  Stephenson*  do  not  hold  this  view  and 
cite  experimental  evidence  to  disprove  Stcenbock's  general- 
ization. 

The  relationship  between  metabolic  processes  in  the  plant 
and  the  production  of  fat-eoluble  vitamine  is  not  at  all  clear, 
and  the  fact  that  plant  leaves  are  rich  in  this  accessory  factor 
has  caused  considerable  speculation.  Some  writers  maintain 
that  the  vitamine  is  a  result  of  or  associated  with  metabolic 
processes.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  vitamine 
content  of  plants  such  as  the  carrot'  and  alfalfa'  seems  to  be 
at  its  maximum  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  when  the 
plants  are  young  and  when  metabolic  processes  are  most 
active. 

It  must  be  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  the  botanist  to 
know  that  the  animal  kingdom  is  dependent  upon  the  plan; 
world  for  vitamines  as  well  as  the  other  nutrient  material*. 
It  appears  to  be  quite  evident  that  the  animal  body  cannot 
synthesize  vitamines,  at  least  to  an  extent  where  they  can  be 
considered  of  dietary  importance. 

Foods  of  Animal  Origin 

There  are  undoubtedly  four  factors  operating  to  influence 
the  vitamine  content  of  fleshy  foods:  (a)  The  diet  of  the 
animal  previous  to  slaughtering,  (b)  the  type  or  species  of 
animal,  (c)  the  type  of  tissue  used  as  food,  and  (d)  the  method 
of  food  treatment. 

With  reference  to  the  first  factor,  »'.  e.,  the  diet  of  the 
animal,  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  vitamine  con- 
tent of  body  tissues  must,  of  necessity,  be  influenced  by  the 
vitamine  content  of  the  diet.  Drummond  and  his  co- 
workers' have  shown  that  lard  does  not  usually  contain  the 
fat-soluble  vitamine,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ration  of  the 
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hog  is  invariably  deficient  in  this  particular  food  factor.  This 
is  a  partial  explanation  for  the  differences  in  the  body  oik  of 
different  types  of  animals.  That  the  vital  organs  of  the 
type  represented  by  the  liver  and  the  kidney  are  rich  in 
vitamines  A  and  B  scarcely  needs  comment.  Food  treatment 
will  be  discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

When  we  consider  dairf  products  we  are  confronted  with  a 
similar  situation.  While  milk  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  very 
valuable  foods  in  this  regard,  it  is  possible  to  produce  milk 
which  is  almost  devoid  of  vitamines.  At  its  best,  milk 
cannot  be  considered  an  antiscorbutic  food  unless  it  is  con- 
sumed in  quantity. 

In  our  work  at  Minnesota,"  we  have  shown  that  milk 
may  be  relatively  rich  or  very  poor  in  antiscorbutic  potency, 
depending  upon  the  vitamine  content  of  the  cow's  ration. 
Our  work  indicates,  also,  that  the  antiscorbutic  pro|>erties  of 
milk  are  most  easily  affected  by  feeding,  although  Dr. 
Kennedy  has  collected  data  which  show  that  the  fat-soluble 
factor  is  also  susceptible  of  considerable  fluctuations,  which 
appear  to  be  seasonal  in  ordinary  dairy  milk.  We  are  now 
preparing  data,  for  publication,  which  show  that  rats  will 
grow  normally  when  the  fat-solublo  vitamine  is  furnished  by 
a  ration  containing  5  per  cent  of  butter  obtained  under  ideal 
feeding  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  normal  growth  when  this  vitamine  is  fumUhed  by  a 
ration  containing  20  per  cent  of  butter  fat  produced  on  a 
vitamine-poor  ration.  We  have  found,  also,  that  10  cc. 
of  milk,  produced  on  vitamine-rich  rations,  will  usually  furnish 
sufficient  vitamine  A  and  vitamine  B  for  normal  growth, 
while  larger  quantities  of  milk,  produced  on  vitamine-poor 
rations,  were  very  deficient  in  both  of  these  food  accessories. 

In  addition  to  seasonal  variations  in  the  vitamine  content 
of  milk,  we  have  observed  marked  effects  of  climatic  condi- 
tions. Periods  of  drouth,  followed  by  browning  of  the 
pastures  and  drying  of  the  grass,  are  reflected  iti  the  growth 
curves  of  the  experimental  animals.  These  results  are  in 
agreement  with  those  which  were  obtained  in  a  similar  study 
on  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine.  Other  investigators  have 
reported  similar  observations."  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
water-soluble  (B)  vitamine  does  not  fluctuate  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  most  dairy 
animalB  receive  some  grain.  This  is  not  true  for  all  dairy 
stock,  however,  for  the  writer  has  seen  cattle  go  through 
the  winter  on  some  western  farms  on  a  diet  composed  very 
largely  of  straw.  There  is  little  wonder  in  such  cases  that  the 
animals  have  a  rough,  unthrifty  appearance  by  the  time  the 
spring  months  arrive.  Certainly  the  milk  and  butter  from 
such  animals  must  be  almost  devoid  of  vitamines.  It 
may  be  said,  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Steenbock,  that  our  vit- 
amine-poor butter  was  practically  colorless.  These  ob- 
servations on  the  influence  of  diet  are  of  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance, not  only  in  commercial  dairy  production  but  with 
reference  to  the  intelligent  feeding  of  all  lactating  animals. 
Furthermore,  intelligent  feeding  in  the  dairy  industry  means 
not  only  higher  production  but  more  nutritious  milk  and 
butter. 

No  systematic  investigations  have  been  made  relative  to 
determining  the  best  winter  feeds  to  employ  for  the  pro- 
duction of  vitamine-rich  milk.  Silage  does  not  appear  to 
enrich  milk  as  far  as  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine  is  concerned. 
We  have  observed  that  good,  green  alfalfa  seems  to  improve 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  milk,  but  in  just  what  way  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  nutritive  value  of  eggs  may  be  influenced  by  feeding. 
The  practice  of  feeding  sprouted  grains  to  poultry  during 
the  winter  months  should  produce  eggs  containing  increased 
amounts  of  both  the  fat-soluble  and  water-soluble  (B)  vit- 
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Very  little  has  been  published  concerning  the  influence  of 
chemical  environment  upon  the  stability  of  the  vitamines 
A  and  B.  It  is  apparent  that  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine 
is  fairly  stable  in  an  acid  environment,"  while  it  appears  to 
be  less  stable  to  alkalies. 

As  a  rule  foods  seem  to  lose  their  vitaminic  activity  during 
long  periods  of  storage.  Just  what  factors  are  ojwrating 
under  such  conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Certainly 
oxidation  must  be  considered. 

Many  desiccated  foods  appear  to  have  lost  their  activity 
during  the  drying  process,  while  others  have  not.  There  are 
several  factors  to  bo  considered  in  this  regard.  First  of  all, 
not  all  investigators  work  with  the  same  quantities  of  material 
in  their  feeding  trials.  In  the  second  place,  the  original 
vitamine  content  of  the  desiccated  food  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Unless  such  materials  arc  fed  at  the  lowest 
level,  in  the  fresh  condition,  it  is  conceivable  that,  although 
vitamine  destruction  takes  place,  there  may  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  remaining  to  supply  the  experimental  animals 
adequately.  Discrepancies  in  the  literature  may  be  explained, 
quite  often,  on  this  basis. 

Often  temperature  studies  cannot  be  depended  upon  owing 
to  the  fact  that  oxidation  factors  have  been  ignored.  Hop- 
kins," Hess,14  Zilva,"  Drummond  and  co-workers,"  and 
others  have  shown  that  the  fat-soluble  and  antiscorbutic 
properties  of  foods  are  destroyed  by  oxidation.  Our  own 
work  supports  this.  Edla  Anderson,  working  in  the  writer's 
laboratory,  has  shown  that  oxidation  destroys  the  anti- 
scorbutic value  of  milk,  while  pasteurization  in  closed  vessels 
or  boiling  does  not  affnet  the  milk  appreciably.  Her  results 
indicate,  also,  that  high  temperatures  for  a  short  time  are  less 
destructive  than  lower  temperatures  for  longer  periods. 
Harshaw  and  Hall,  also  working  in  the  writer's  laboratory, 
have  shown  that  orange  juice  loses  its  jxitency  in  the  presence 
of  hydrogen  peroxide,  even  at  room  temperature.  Boiling, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  hydrogen  peroxide  does  not  appear 
to  have  a  harmful  effect.  Heating  in  the  presence  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide  hastens  the  oxidative  destruction. 

Mr.  Ackerson,  one  of  the  author's  students,  constructed 
a  milk-drying  apparatus  in  which  milk  was  dried  in  an  excess 
of  hot  air.  The  milk  particles  during  the  drying  were  not 
subjected  to  a  temperature  exceeding  110"  C.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  Imx  did  not  exceed  120°  C.  This  milk 
powder  was  valueless  as  an  antiscorbutic  food,  although  the 
same  quantity  of  raw  milk  j>osscssed  some  antiscorbutic 
potency.  No  detailed  studies,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
have  been  made  in  this  regard,  on  the  effect  of  drying  and 
curing  of  hay  and,  for  that  matter,  many  human  foods. 

A  prominent  dairy  authority  informs  the  author  that  his 
observations  have  led  him  to  the  belief  that  there  is  consider- 
able fluctuation  in  the  nutritive  values  of  hays  grown  on  the 
same  land  from  season  to  season.  He  is  of  the  belief  tliat  the 
conditions  of  drying  and  curing  are  very  largely  responsible 
for  these  differences,  although  the  maturity  of  the  plant  at  the 
time  of  cutting  must  be  considered.  Practical  feeders  have 
observed  that  bright  green  alfalfa,  properly  dried  and  cured, 
is  superior  to  the  light  colored  crops,  bleached  out  by  un- 
satisfactory climatic  conditions  or  careless  agricultural 
practice.  Careful  investigation  of  the  vitamine  content 
of  the  leafy  hays  produced  under  various  conditions  of 
drying  and  curing  should  yield  information  of  scientific  and 
practical  importance. 

No  comprehensive  work  has  been  done  upon  the  changes 
in  the  vitamine  content  of  silages  of  various  kinds  in  com- 
parison to  the  vitamine  content  of  the  fresh  agricultural 
plants  from  which  the  silages  are  made.  This  information  is 
badly  needed  in  order  that  the  winter  ration  may  be  of  the 
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highest  nutritive  value.  Good  as  our  winter  rations,  con- 
taining silage,  are  known  to  bo,  the  fact  remains  that  winter- 
fed  cows  respond  to  pasture  feeding,  in  the  spring,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  caloric  value  of  the  green  grass  ingwted. 
The  animals  invariably  respond  in  milk  production,  physical 
condition,  and  smoothness  of  coat.  Investigations  of  our 
winter  dairy  rations  should  assist  in  improving  this  situation. 
Similar  studies  should  be  made  on  many  of  our  commercially 
prepared  foods. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  heat  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses a  destructive  action  but  oxidation  scorns  to  be  an 
equally  important  factor.  Drummond'  and  his  co-workers 
point  out  that  this  is  one  reason  why  lard  is  usually  devoid 
of  vitamine  A.  They  contend  that  the  small  amount  of 
vitamine  that  is  normally  present  in  lard  Is  destroyed  in 
commercial  rendering  processes. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  proper  desiccation, 
with  a  minimum  of  air  and  a  high  temperature  for  a  short 
time,  should  Ik>  advantageous.  We  have  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  influence  of  humidity,  acidity,  alkalinity,  con- 
centration of  sugars,  etc.,  during  the  drying  process. 

Some  investigators  find  no  antiscorbutic  value  in  certain 
condensed  milks.  Hume"  reports  that  condensation  by  the 
vacuum  pan  method  had  no  effect  upon  the  antiscorbutic 
properties  of  a  sample  of  milk  under  investigation  at  the 
Lister  Institute.  Professor  Combs,  Miss  Francis,  and  the 
writer  are  now  investigating  this  question  further,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  We  are  making  several  types 
of  condensed  and  evaporated  milks  by  means  of  the  Ruff 
evaporator,  which  employs  a  blast  of  air  through  the  heated 
milk.  We  are  cornering  the  vitamine  content  of  this  milk 
with  the  fresh  raw  milk  and  with  the  same  milk  condensed  in  a 
commercial  vacuum  pan. 

As  far  as  vitamine  destruction  is  concerned,  we  have  little 
to  fear  in  our  ordinary  cooking  processes  unless  the  length 
of  time  of  cooking  is  excessive.  The  water-soluble  vitamine 
seems  to  be  more  stable  to  heat  than  either  of  the  others, 
although  it  is  destroyed  by  long-continued  heating  or  by 
autoclaving.  Even  when  some  vitamine  destruction  occurs, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  seldom  danger  of  a 
vitamine  deficiency.  Neither  is  there  much  to  fear  in  com- 
mercial pasteurisation  of  milk,  provided  the  usual  method  of 
vat  pasteurization  is  employed.  Granting  that  some  vit- 
amine destruction  takes  place  in  many  of  our  commercial 
processes,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  being  unduly 
disturbed,  providing  the  diet  is  not  restricted,  for  long  periods, 
to  foods  thus  treated.  Such  foods  are  of  great  value  and  their 
manufacture  must  not  be  discouraged.  We  must  simply 
recognize  their  deficiencies  and  supplement  these  deficiencies 
with  other  foods.  Our  work  on  milk  also  lends  support 
to  the  practice  of  "short-time  boiling"  of  milk  advocated  by 
Lane-Claypon"  and  many  pediatricians. 

We  must  admit  that  our  investigational  methods  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  Our  best  planned  work  in  many  instances 
is  only  roughly  quantitative,  but  the  results  obtained  in  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  vitamine  research  havo  repaid  their 
financial  cost  many  times. 

The  applications  of  vitamine  research  to  the  feeding  of 
malnourished  children  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Vienna,  by 
Miss  Chick  and  her  co-workers,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  practical  value  of  this  branch  of  nutritional  science. 
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Standardized  Methods  for  the  Study 
of  Vitamines 

By  A.  D.  Eramett 

Mrdical  RksJiakcu  Labo«ato«y  or  Pa«««,  Davis  axd  Co.. 
DiTaorr,  Micmoan 

The  enormous  amount  of  work  that  has  been  reported 
in  the  past  few  years  upon  studies  relating  to  the  vitamines 
has  brought  about  a  marked  increase  in  interest  in  some  lines 
of  biological  and  food  chemistry.  As  one  carefully  studies 
the  many  scientific  papers  on  vitamines,  ho  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  general  plan  of  carrying  out  the  investi- 
gations has  been  more  or  less  characteristic  or  provincial 
with  certain  laboratories.  That  is,  there  is  often  such  a 
difference  between  the  basic  plans  for  executing  the  experi- 
ments that  the  results  of  similar  studies  reported  by  the  several 
workers  are  generally  not  comparable.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  conclusions  will  not  be  consistent  at  times, 
and  also  that  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  as  to  the  relative 
vitamine  content  of  this  or  that  substance  will  be  produced. 

It  is  natural  perhaps  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  should 
have  arisen.  For  as  long  as  we  know  so  little  about  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  the  vitamines,  and  our  chemical  methods  for 
isolating  them  are  so  meager,  we  must  of  necessity  be  dealing 
with  extracts  which  are  a  mixture  of  substances.  Then,  too, 
having  to  rely  upon  the  biologic  feeding  method,  where  the 
animal,  food  and  environmental  conditions  should  be  under 
exact  control,  one  readily  realizes  how  fundamentally  im- 
portant and  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  accurate  results  at 
all  times.  It  is  thus  easy  to  sec  that  unless  there  is  some 
definite  understanding  as  to  details  of  procedure,  many 
variables  may  probably  be  introduced  by  each  laboratory 
working  on  the  subject. 

To  the  writer's  mind,  it  is  imperative  that  something 
should  be  done  to  modify  this  condition;  otherwise  what 
is  being  reported  upon  the  vitamine  content  of  such  sub- 
stances as  foods  and  vitamine  products  will  need  to  be  re- 
vised very  considerably  later  on.  These  statements  are 
not  intended  to  imply  in  the  least  that  the  results  thus 
far  obtained  are  not  of  extreme  value. 

Considerable  time  and  effort  have  been  put  forth  to  de- 
vise quantitative  methods  for  measuring  the  vitamines  in 
extracts  made  from  foods.  Various  forms  of  animal  and 
plant  life  have  been  employed.  Thus,  Emmett  and  Allen1-* 
tried  the  tadpole ;  Chambers,'  the  Paramecium ;  and  Williams' 
and  Bachmann,'  the  yeast.   The  yeast  method  as  suggested 
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by  Williams  for  measuring  the  antineuritic  vitamine  has 
shown  the  most  promise.1  However,  the  objections  to  it 
that  have  been  put  forth  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would 
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Plo.  1 — The  curve*  ihow  bow  one  may  be  misled  by  changing  too  many 
factors  in  the  diet  aod  tbeo  oot  running  the  teat  over  a  long  enough  time. 
The  diet  in  Period  1  wai  alight  1  y  helow  the  normal  for  growth,  being  low 
in  fat-aolublt  A.  In  Period  2  for  the  new  diet,  all  tbc  fat-aoluble  A  was 
left  out,  the  amount  of  starch  was  increased,  the  fat  was  reduced,  and  new 
sources  of  water-soluble  B  vitamine  and  mineral  salts  were  used.  The  rata 
began  to  gain  following  the  change.  Instead  of  making  the  cipected  decline. 
This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  alteration  in  texture  and  palatabillty  of 
the  diet.    Later,  after  SS  days,  the  rat*  lost  in  weight  and  developed  the 

if  one  focdwere  subatltuTed  for  another  in  part  or  whole. 

seem  that  further  reports  will  be  needed  before  the  desired 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it.' 

We  are,  therefore,  still  forced  to  rely  upon  the  more  la- 
borious biologic  method,  which  involves  the  feeding  of  ani- 
mals, as  the  most  dependable  and  safe  guide.  In  fact,  for 
some  time,  apparently,  this  method  will  have  to  be  resorted 
to  in  the  last  analysis  where  any  reasonable  doubt  exists. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  suggestion  might,  therefore,  be  made 
that  we  endeavor  to  adopt  a  plan  whereby  it  would  be  feasible 
to  profit  by  the  very  valuable  work  done  thus  far  and  to  carry 
out  a  series  of  cooperative  feeding  experiments  so  as  to  es- 
tablish a  more  uniform  scheme  for  tho  study  of  vitamines. 
This  should  be  done  with  the  idea  of  working  toward  stand- 
ardizing some  methods  which  in  turn  could  be  adopted  pro- 
visionally. From  the  experience  gained  in  working  along 
nutritional  lines  for  over  fifteen  years,  tho  past  five  of 
which  have  been  devoted  to  vitamines  in  particular,  it  would 
seem  to  the  writer  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  following 
out  such  a  program.  It  would  serve  as  a  helpful  guide  in 
determining  when  one  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  technic  to  feel  confident  of  the  accuracy  of  his  results. 
In  this  way  alone  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  research  work- 
ers and  to  tho  control  departments  of  some  of  our  industrial 

Points  to  Be  Considered 

In  line  with  this  suggestion  a  few  points  may  be  brought 
out  to  emphasize  this  need  and  point  to  some  plans  that  might 
be  considered: 

1— There  should  be  a  strict  uniformity  in  the  basal  diets. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  growing  rat,  we  should  agree  upon 
a  basal  diet  that  is  complete  for  normal  growth  and  repro- 
duction; upon  one  deficient  only  in  the  water-soluble  B  vita- 
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mine,  and  upon  one  deficient  only  in  the  fat-soluble  vitamine 
or  vitamines.  And  in  the  case  of  the  guinea  pig,  we  should 
have  a  complete  basal  diet  and  one  deficient  in  the  water- 
soluble  C.  In  these  diets,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
percentage  of  protein,  carbohydrate,  fat  and  mineral  salts, 
and  the  kind  and  quality  of  these  nutrients  should  be  the  same 
throughout,  for  the  particular  purpose  intended.  That  is, 
all  laboratories  should  use  exactly  the  same  basal  diets. 

It  would  then  be  possible  always  to  employ  these  rations 
for  the  normal  and  pathological  control  groups  and  then  to 
compare  with  these  control  findings,  the  results  obtained 
from  any  other  combination  of  nutrients  that  seemed  de- 
sirable in  connection  with  a  particular  phase  of  a  vitamine 
project  that  one  might  have  under  way.  That  is,  if  the 
control  data  obtained  from  these  basal  diets  were  always  re- 
ported along  with  the  experimental  results,  it  would  be 
easier  to  interpret  and  compare  the  conclusions  from  dif- 
ferent workers. 

2—  In  the  preparation  of  these  basal  diets,  definite  methods 
should  be  outlined,  with  respect  to  detailing  just  how  to 
purify  the  various  constituents  used— the  proteins,  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  and  mineral  salts.  Besides,  exact  methods 
should  be  given  for  preparing  the  vitamine  extracts  that  are 
to  be  incorporated.  Then  again,  it  should  be  stated  clearly 
how  and  in  what  order  these  ingredients  are  to  be  combined; 
for  unless  this  is  done  the  texture  of  the  ration  will  often  vary 
considerably,  and  thereby  an  unintentional  error  will  be  in- 
troduced which  might  affect  the  food  consumption,  and  this 
in  turn  might  influence  the  trend  of  the  weight  curves,  etc. 

3 —  It  is  equally  important  that  there  be  Borne  definite 
statements  made  with  respect  to  the  experimental  animals. 
In  the  case  of  rats  and  guinea  pigs,  the  age,  weight,  sex,  and 
exact  physical  conditions  should  be  carefully  observed  and 
stated.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that,  for  the  best  compari- 
sons, the  animals  should  be  of  about  the  same  age  and  weight 
at  the  Btart,  and  that  younger  rats  are  preferable  to  older  ones. 
In  our  own  work  where  we  have  used  some  2000  pigeons, 
we  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  breed,  previous  feed- 
ing, age,  body  conditions,  weight,  Beason  of  the  year,  etc., 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  testing  for  the  anti- 
neuritic vitamine. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  handling  and  taking  care  of  the  animals, 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  should  avoid  exposing 
them  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature  and  to  undue  ex- 
citement, and  to  too  much  handling.  Systematic  attention 
should  be  given  to  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  cages,  bedding, 
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Pio  9 — The  curves  show  that  when  the  diet  was  varied  but  slightly  the 
resultant  effect  was  more  nearly  In  accord  with  the  predictions.  Curve 
a  contained  all  the  nutrients  for  normal  growth.  Curves  6  lacked  the  fat- 
soluble  A  vitamine.  In  the  latter  part  (2)  of  this  curve,  fat  devoid  of  thl* 
vitamine  was  introduced  by  substituting  it  for  an  equal  amount  of  lard. 
No  change  occurred.  Curve  t  also  lacked  the  fat-aoluble  A,  but  later  the 
fat  was  introduced  which  contained  this  -vitamine.    Increased  growth  took 
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food  cups,  and  water  receptacles.  Vermin  or  lice  should  be 
scrupulously  excluded.  Special  care  should  be  given  an 
animal  when  it  becomes  appreciably  affected  by  the  de- 
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FlO.  3— The  curves  illustrate  how  it  is  sometimes  necessary  and  essential 
to  correlate  the  food  intake  with  the  weights.  Here  the  weight  curve* 
followed  almost  in  the  umc  relation  as  the  food  intake.  Rats  71  and  75 
ate  the  most,  and  gained  better  than  rat*  72  and  73  which  ate  leu. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Osborne  and  Mendel1  in  feeding  raw 
aad  cooked  soy  beans.  The  rata  practically  declined  to  eat  the  raw  food 
and  hence  made  no  gains,  while  they  ate  the  cooked  food  readily  and  grew 
normally. 

ficiency  disease,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  it  is  only  after  consider- 
able experience  that  one  can  always  be  sure  the  effect  of  the 
experimental  diet  is  a  bigger  factor  than  some  of  the  other 
variables  that  may  have  been  introduced. 

4—  It  is  very  important  to  state  whether  the  animals 
are  to  be  force-fed  or  not;  whether  the  food-intake  is  to  be 
accurately  recorded  or  not;  whether  the  rations  arc  to  be 
made  frequently  or  in  large  enough  quantity  to  last  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  whether  the  consistency  of  the  food  or  ration 
is  appreciably  altered  when  the  changes  in  the  diet  are  made, 
and,  if  vitamine  extracts  are  to  be  used,  whether  the  animals 
are  to  !*■  treated  during  the  test  period,  or  fed  at  this  juncture 
a  mixture  of  the  basal  diet  and  the  extract. 

5 —  In  the  feeding,  the  question  arisiw  whether  the  rations 
should  be  tested  from  the  stand|x>int  of  a  prophylactic  or 
a  corrective.  That  is,  should  the  test  be  one  of  preventing 
the  usual  decline  in  weight,  etc.,  that  comes  about  from  the 
absence  of  the  particular  vitamine,  or  should  it  be  one  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about  a  normal  resjxmse  after  the  animal 
has  become  affected?  In  many  ways,  it  is  often  preferable 
to  follow  the  latter  method. 

G — It  is  very  important  that  the  tests  should  be  run  long 
enough  to  be  conclusive.  We  have  had  instances  in  the  case 
of  the  rat,  where  the  pathological  animals  did  not  respond 
quickly  when  put  upon  a  curative  diet.  Sometimes  they  did 
not  manifest  any  signs  of  improvement  for  almost  a  week, 
when  they  liegan  to  show  the  effects  of  the  new  diet.  Here 
it  is  not  a  ca*e  of  the  vitamine  l>eing  absent  but  simply  a 
question  of  the  animals  not  eating  the  new  ration  at  first. 
When  they  do  begin  to  take  the  food,  the  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment will  become  very  evident.  However,  the  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  any  gains  in  weight  are 
not  due  simply  to  a  change  in  the  physical  nature  of  food, 
rendering  it  possibly  more  tttlatable.    Noting  the  physical 


condition  of  the  animal  and  continuing  the  test  long  enough 
will  settle  this  point.  Where  it  is  possible,  as  in  using  ex- 
tracts, it  is  generally  much  better  to  keep  the  basal  diet  the 
same  throughout  and  to  give  the  animals  definite  doses  of  the 
extracts.  In  this  way,  one  can  make  sure  that  the  material 
has  been  consumed.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  where 
one  wishes  to  test  a  food  in  its  entirety. 

Recommendation 

From  the  six  points  that  have  been  elaborated  upon,  it 
would  seem  very  evident  that  there  Ls  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity and  a  real  need  for  formulating  some  definite  working 
plan  which  would  be  a  practical  aid  in  making  it  easier  to 
carry  on  studies  and  experiment*}  relating  to  the  vitamines. 
Many  of  these  possible  irregularities  could  thereby  be  elimi- 
nated to  some  degree  to  advantage.  The  adoption  of 
some  such  suggestion  would  aid  very  materially  in  clarifying 
certain  questions  that  are  coming  up  with  the  rapid  advance- 
ments on  this  subject. 

This  plan  could  be  accomplished  if  five  or  more  laboratories 
that  arc  seriously  interested  in  vitamines  would  come  to 
some  mutual  agreement  regarding  what  methods  seem  most 
plausible  and  easy  to  carry  out.  Each  should  be  asked  to 
follow  very  carefully  definite  recommendations  as  to  basal 
diets,  animals,  methods  of  feeding,  etc.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
best  to  go  still  further,  in  the  beginning,  and  make  up  a  large 
supply  of  the  basal  rations  and  to  send  portions  to  each  in- 
vestigator to  use  in  accord  with  certain  directions.  In  turn, 
the  results  obtained  could  l>e  collected  and  studied  to  deter- 
mine how  closely  the  laboratories  agreed. 

These  data  would  be  of  immense  value  and  they  might 
immediately  settle  and  help  to  establish  some  very  essential 
and  fundamental  facts.  For  one  thing,  the  results  would 
make  it  possible  to  determine  what  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  technic  and  personal  factors  that  enter  in.  Also  a 
number  of  points  as  to  the  exact  pathological  conditions 
that  are  brought  about  could  be  more  clearly  established. 

Having  thus  obtained  some  fair  knowledge  of  the  range 
of  experimental  expectation  that  one  may  figure  upon,  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  elaborate  the  procedure  in  any 
way  that  the  individual  project  might  suggest.  However, 
even  then  the  numljer  of  variables  introduced  at  any  stage 
in  the  experiment  should  be  few  enough  and  in  such 
sequence  that  proper  deductions  would  be  possible. 

This  plan  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  one  at  this  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  subject.  It  would  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  research  and  control 
work  on  vitamines;  it  would  help  to  add  greatly  to  the  val- 
uable facts  that  are  already  at  hand  on  the  etiology  and 
pathology  of  the  deficiency  diseases;  it  would  make  it  possi- 
ble to  come  to  a  much  more  definite  conclusion  as  to  what 
foods  or  food  products  are  rich  or  poor  in  certain  of  the  so- 
called  vitamines,  and  would  assist  appreciably,  in  general, 
in  obtaining  fairly  definite  relative  values. 
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Vitamines  from  the  Standpoint  of  feeding  experiments 

Q+rnsW-uro.1  rhpmictrv1  Although  the  foregoing  constitutes  a  definite  contribution 

Structural  ^tiemiStry  to  ^  chemistry  of  the  hydroxypyridines,  no  such  decisive 

answer  is  possible  as  to  their  resemblance  to  vitamine  B. 

Co..  n«w  York,  n.  y.  Harden  and  Zilva1  have  failed  to  confirm  the  writer's  findings 
as  to  the  physiological  action  of  a-hydroxypyridine.  Their 

5-HrDROXYPTEiDiNE  statements  are  not  altogether  convincing  that  the  active 

Previously  published  papers1  have  recorded  the  fact  that  form  was  actually  administered  or  that  the  birds  were  well 

0-  as  well  as  a-hydroxypyridine  exists  in  two  crystalline  chosen  for  experiment.    However,  it  must  be  conceded  that 

modifications.    Dr.  H.   E.  Merwin  of  the  Geophysical  the  positive  evidence  of  antincuntic  action  is  equally  un- 

Laboratory  kindly  examined  a  preparation  and  describes  convincing,  inasmuch  as  no  prophylaxis  has  been  obtained 

the  two  crystal  forms  as  follows:  '"th  the  substance.   A  protective  feeding  experiment  is  of 

vastly  more  value  than  numerous  curative  teste  and  such 

The  preparation  contained  crystals  of  two  very  different  habits;  evidence  must  be  forthcoming  if  it  is  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

3??  p"Z  to'tt SJS !aeq'uaW  shghtlHxcSdTf  ??  C"rative  teste  were  made  with  a  variety  of  substances  and 

P.  parallel  to  the  intermediate  axis,  equals  1.600;  and  a,  parallel  the  results  of  some  of  them  are  recorded  below. 

to  the  short  axis,  is  slightly  greater  than  1.575,  but  much  less  B„n»  Dosw  „, 

than  1.60.    The  crystals,  therefore,  are  orthorhombic,  with  a  Substamcs              Tbbathd    Mo.            R vault 

Small  positive  optic  axial  angle.  Antbrmnil   5  1  Evidence  of  toxicity 

_         ....         ....  ...         ..        .      Benxo-orthoxaxinone   8  2-5  No  improvement 

Crystals  having  the  other  habit  were  equidimcnsional  and  0-HTdroxypyridiae  (mixture                          6  partly  relieved 

some  well-formed  faces,  but  the  optical  orientation  .  °<  2J f0™^' !S         I         1                 i  a 

t  be  determined.    They  are  optically  positive,  with  fcSffi^yicbloride    »        &        4  ^c^v  proved 
optic  axial  angle,    a  =  or  is  slightly  <  1.174,  y  is 

■lightly  <  1.735.  Protective  feeding  experiments  have  been  made  with  a 

A  few  of  the  lath-shaped  crystals  were  partly  changed  into  largo  variety  of  synthetic  substances,  including  in  addition 

aggregates  of  small  crystals  having  o.  and  y  like  those  of  the  to  those  used  for  curative  tests  the  following:  vicine,  divicine, 

equidimcnsional  ^j*'^  By*»«^  6-oxypyrimidine,  trimethyluraeil,  amino-trimethyluracil,  dia- 

statc  could°be  brought  to  completion  within  a  few  moments.  luric  ^id.  tetramethyl  uric  acid,  methoxy  caffeine,  1,  3,  7- 

Although  the  optical  properties  of  the  two  kinds  of  crystals  are  tnmethyl  unc  acid,  isocytosinc,  and  4-phenyhsocytosine. 

to  similar,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  different  forms.  Only  trimethyluraeil   and   4-phenyLisocytoeine  gave  any 

/3-Hydroxypyridine  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  cnolic,  8U8gestion  of  protective  effect, 

differing  sharply  from  the  a  and  y  isomers.    This  is  not  the  4-PKaWTUSOCITOMM 

case,  for  by  titration  with  bromine'  all  three  prove  to  be  The  writer's  experience  with  4-phenylisocytosine  is  as 

non-cnolic  in  neutral  solution,  though  largely  enolic  in  sodium  follows: 

ethylate  solution.   The  a  and  y  isomers  have  been  shown  to  Following  the  directions  of  Johnson  and  Hill,'  an  attempt 

form  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen  ethers,4  but  this  was  held  was  made  to  prepare  the  four  modifications  described  by  them, 

to  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  0-hydroxypyridinc.   As  Preparations  were  obtained  which  appeared  to  agree  fairly 

predicted  in  a  previous  paper*  0-hydroxypyridine  forms  a  well  with  three  of  the  four  isomers  described  by  Johnson 

nitrogen-methyl  ether  which  has  the  structure  and  Hill,  but  at  no  time  was  the  fourth  and  most  unstable 

form  discovered.    Its  existence  is  by  no  means  disputed, 

if^— >  as  experience  with  the  various  forms  clearly  indicated  that 

<                  II     I  apparently  trivial  modifications  of  method  were  sufficient 

I          t  to  alter  the  result.   The  problem  appeared  baffling  in  the 

N  —  O         *  extreme.    For  example,  fi  and  y  forms,  having  the  same 

thus  establishing  the  complete  parallelism  of  the  0-  with  the  melting  point  and  identical  crystallographic  and  optical 

a-  and   7-hydroxypyridines.    This  nitrogen  ether  of  /»-  properties  as  far  as  they  could  be  measured,  still  differed 

hydroxypyridine  is  prepared  from  methyl  iodide  addition  from  one  another  in  that  the  0  was  approximately  ten  times 

product"  by  shaking  in  aqueous  solution  with  silver  oxide,  as  soluble  in  alcohol  as  the  y  form.   It  was  found  impossible 

After  filtration  from  silver  iodide  the  solution  is  saturated  precisely  to  correlate  crystal  form  with  method  of  preparation, 

with  potassium  carbonate.   The  supernatant  oil  which  much  less  with  physiological  action. 

separates  is  dried  over  anhydrous  potassium  carbonate  and  A  test  was  made  by  daily  administration  by  mouth  of  5  mg. 

distilled  in  vacuo  (b.  p.  300°  at  2  mm.).   The  viscous  oil  is  of  freshly  prepared  4-phenyhsocytosine  to  eight  pigeons  fed 

miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions;  nonvolatile  with  on  tt  white  rice  diet.    Four  birds  received  preparation  B 

steam;  reduces  permanganate  instantaneously  and  gives  a  and  four  prefiaration  D,  corresponding  in  appearance  to 

white,  crystalline  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride;  when  Johnson's  and  Hill's  0  and  i  forms.   The  birds  were  picked 

decomposed  in  aqueous  solution  with  sodium  amalgam  it  at  random  from  the  same  group  and  the  experiments  were 

yields  copious  amounts  of  primary  amine,  as  shown  by  iner-  carried  out  simultaneously  and  side  by  side.   All  four  birds 

curie  bromide.    In  all  respects  it  resembles  the  a  and  7  riven  preparation  B  lost  weight  less  rapidly  than  any  of  tho 

nitrogen-methyl  ethers  and  not  the  oxygen  ethers.   Analysis  four  receiving  preparation  D.   The  result  is  precisely  what 

by  Kjeldahl-Gunning-Arnold  method  gave  12.68  per  cent  would  be  expected  if  preparation  B  had  contained  a  small 

nitrogen  (calculated  12.85  per  cent).  amount  of  an  antineuritic  so  unstable  that  it  passed  out  of 

existence  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.   An  experiment  with 

,»  The  work  km  recorded  was  largely  done  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  th{,   twQ  jdejjticjj   preparations  indicated  no 

It  wa«  Interrupted  by  the  wmr  and  as  no  early  opportunity  to  resume  it  ,._                             fi     I  » 

on  b.  former,  the  series  of  paper.  is  clr-ed  with  thU  record  of  some  of  the  difference  tWO  months  later. 

incomplete  work  which  neeraed  mo»t  likely  to  be  u.etui.  Whether  this  result  or  any  of  the  physiological 

*  r.  r.  Williams,  J.  Biol,  cktm.,  si  (loiflj,  437;  st  (191*),  495.  go  far  obtained  with  synthetic  substances  has  any  real 
i  K.  H.  Meyer.  Ann  uo  (i»ii).  212.  significance  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  judgment.  However, 

*  H.  v.  Pecbmaon  aod  O.  Balder.  Btr,,  14  (1891),  3144.  °                                                            •     w  • 

•  R.  R.  Williams,  J.  Btot.  Chtm..  tt  (1917).  495.  ■  Bi<xh*m.  J.,  U  (1917).  172. 

•  Fischer  and  Ren  our.  Btr..  IT  (1884).  703,  189S.  •  /.  Am.  Cktm.  Soe..  M  (1914),  I 
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the  solubilities,  chemical  reactions,  and  natural  occurrence 
of  vitamine  B,  so  far  as  known,  agree  very  closely  with  the 
pyrimidine  bases,  a  class  of  substances  known  to  be  capable 
of  a  very  delicate  desmotropism.  In  view  of  these  facts 
any  suggestion  of  physiological  activity  in  synthetic  prepara- 
tions of  this  group  or  its  allies  ought  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. The  writer  believes  that  vitamine  B  eventually  will 
be  found  to  be  a  cyclic  nitrogen  compound  with  an  oxygen 
substitution  in  the  ring  and  capable  of  existence  in  a  betaine 
configuration.  If  the  work  on  synthetics  offers  any  useful 
suggestions  as  to  manipulation  in  the  isolation  or  identification 
of  the  vitamine  from  natural  sources  it  will  have  served  an 
&dc<ju.&t©  purpose. 


Vitamines  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Physical  Chemistry 

By  Victor  K.  LaMer 
D*rASTK«KT  o»  CmtMtrrsv,  Columbia  Uhivsuttt,  N*w  Vom,  N  Y. 

To  cover  the  subject  of  vitamines  in  detail  from  the  stand- 
point of  physical  chemistry  would  require  more  time  than  has 
been  allotted  and  for  that  reason  the  discussion  will  be  limited 
to  an  outline  of  the  subject,  dwelling  in  detail  only  upon  the 
more  important  phases.  For  the  same  reason  the  assumption 
is  made  that  we  have  a  quantitative  method  for  measuring  the 
vitamines  in  question,  a  method  in  which  we  know  approxi- 
mately at  least  the  errors  with  which  our  measurements  are 
burdened. 

Granted  that  we  have  such  a  method,  it  then  becomes 
feasible  to  interpret  the  data  in  the  light  of  physical  chemistry. 
This  procedure  promises  results  of  practical  value  to  the 
manufacturer  of  food  products,  who  desires  information  in 
regulating  his  process  so  that  he  may  obtain  the  maximum 
preservation  of  vitamines  consistent  with  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  process,  and  in  addition  it  furnishes  data  of 
theoretical  value  which  should  aid  us  in  establishing  what  the 
chemical  structure  of  the  vitamine  may  be  and  may  not  be. 

The  courses  which  these  investigations  have  taken  may  be 
outlined  as  follows: 

1 — Studies  00  solubilities  in  different  media. 

3 — Studies  on  the  adsorption  of  vitamines  under  varying  condition*. 

3 —  Studies  on  the  sire  ol  the  particles  which  carry  the  vitamine  activity, 
or  more  specifically  studies  on  ultrafiltration. 

4 —  Studies  on  the  stability  of  the  material  under  condition*  In  which 
time,  temperature,  hydrogen-ion  concentration,  radiant  energy,  and  ozi- 
diiing  agents  are  the  independent  variable*. 

For  the  most  part  studies  made  with  these  objects  in  view 
have  appeared  in  the  form  of  short,  disconnected  communi- 
cations, from  which  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  results 
obtained  because  of  variations  in  technique,  but  more  often 
because  some  one  of  the  variables  just  mentioned  has  not  been 
controlled. 

Solubility  Studies 

That  the  science  is  urgently  in  need  of  more  uniform  and 
quantitative  measurements  becomes  apparent  when  we 
discuss  solubility.  The  early  studies  on  solubility  led  to  the 
distinction  in  the  vitamines;  namely,  A,  B,  and  C.  Later 
and  more  exacting  studies  have  shown  that  tliis  is  but  a  rough 
method  of  classification  and  that  the  solubilities  given  refer 
only  to  the  more  characteristic  solubility.  The  fat-soluble 
vitamine  A  in  skim  milk  is  a  case  in  point.  Some  workers 
have  tacitly  considered  that  diets  containing  skim  milk  were 
free  from  vitamine  A,  since  this  vitamine  is  soluble  in  fat 
solvents.  Experiments  by  McCollum,  and  later  by  Sherman, 
MacLeod  and  Kramer,1  have  shown  that  this  assumption 
is  false  and  that  the  amount  of  vitamine  A  in  skim  milk  is 

'  Pr<x.  Sot.  EmUI.  Biol.  It  (1930),  41. 
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roughly  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  fat  layer.  When  this 
result  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  distribution  law 
(since  equilibrium  exists  between  the  phases)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  ratio  of  the  solubility  of  the  vitamine  in  the  oily 
phase  and  the  aqueous  is  about  30  to  1.  It  is  very  likely 
that  further  studies  would  reveal  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
for  the  other  vitamines.  For  instance,  Meyers  and  Voegt- 
lin1  have  recently  reported  water-soluble  B  to  be  somewhat 
soluble  in  fat  oil. 

ADSORPTION  STUDIES 

Adsorption  studies  have  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  type  of  experiments  of  Harden  and  Zilva,*  who  showed 
that  the  B  vitamine  was  adsorbed  by  fuller's  earth  and 
dialysed  iron,  while  the  C  vitamine  was  not  appreciably 
affected  under  the  conditions  of  their  technic.  The  authors 
rightly  point  out  that  the  completeness  of  the  adsorption 
is  especially  sensitive  to  changes  such  as  II-ion  concentra- 
tion, so  that  it  is  necessary  in  reporting  experiments  of  this 
type  that  all  conditions  be  expressly  stated.  The  claim  of 
Ellis,  Steenbock  and  Hart'  that  blood  charcoal  removes  a 
measurable  amount  of  the  C  vitamine  from  orange  juice 
shows  that  the  separation  of  B  and  C  by  this  means  is  not 
quantitative. 

Studies  on  Ultrafiltration 
The  same  investigators  have  studied  the  effects  of  ultra- 
filtration and  conclude  that  there  is  likewise  a  partial  re- 
tention of  vitamine  C  when  Chamberland  candles  are  used. 
It  is  well  to  emphasize  that  the  nature  of  the  pores  and  the 
character  of  the  filtering  material  are  important  factors  in 
such  procedures.  The  recent  work  on  colloids  indicates  more 
and  more  that  the  process  of  ultrafiltration,  although  it  may 
give  a  crude  measure  of  the  sise  of  particles,  is  far  from  being 
a  simple  case  of  mechanical  separation  and  that  instead  the 
relative  chemical  nature  of  the  material  and  the  filter  bag 
have  much  to  do  with  the  process. 

Studies  on  Stabilitt 

Investigations  upon  the  stability  of  the  vitamines  has  re- 
ceived considerably  more  attention  than  have  any  of  the 
types  of  investigation  just  mentioned,  due  very  largely  to  the 
more  practical  aspects  of  such  studies. 

Strictly  speaking,4  the  use  of  the  term  stability  should 
not  be  applied  to  vitamines  at  present  because  this  term  re- 
fers solely  to  the  effect  of  energy,  usually  in  the  form  of  heat, 
upon  a  substance,  while  the  latter  is  carefully  isolated  from 
all  other  substances.  The  effects  of  the  other  components 
of  the  environment  should  be  referred  to  as  separate  chemical 
properties.  It  is  obvious  then  that  we  can  speak  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  vitamines  only  when  we  are  careful  to  define 
the  conditions  under  which  the  experiments  arc  carried  out. 

Two  years  ago  the  writer,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
II.  C.  Sherman  and  Miss  H.  L.  Campbell  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Food  Chemistry  at  Columbia,  began  research  upon  the 
stability  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine. 

At  that  time  it  appeared  from  the  work  of  Hoist  and  Froh- 
lich,'  Delf,«  and  Hess,1  that  the  destruction  of  the  anti- 
scorbutic -vitamine  could  be  expressed  as  some  function  of  the 
temperature,  the  time  of  heating,  storage,  and  the  acidity. 
Since  then  it  has  become  very  evident  that  we  must  consider 
still  other  factors,  such  as  the  oxidation  and  reduction  po- 
tential of  the  solvent  medium,  and  perhaps  the  effects  of 
radiant  energy.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  as 
far  as  possible  how  these  factors  are  related  to  one  another. 

>  J.  Biol.  Cktm.,  41  (1B20),  199. 

•  Biockrm.  J..  II  (IBIS).  93. 

•  J.  Biol.  Ckrm.,  U  (1921),  367. 

«  Aleiander  Smith,  "Inorganic  Chemistry"  (new  edition),  p  149. 

•  Z.  U,t  tmf.clioKikronkk..  Tl  (1912),  I. 
*Biocktm.  J..  11(1920).  416. 

»  Hess  and  Unger,  J.  Biol.  Ckim..  41  (1918).  297. 
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Relation  of  Time  of  Heating  to  Temperature 

It  was  felt  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  time  of  heat- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  heating  was  the  most  important 
relation  of  all  and  accordingly  the  first  experiments  were 
made  with  the  object  of  determining  the  functional  relation- 
ship which  existed  between  them.  Comparisons  were  made 
of  the  quantities  of  antiscorbutic  vitamines,  given  in  the  form 
of  filtered  canned  tomato  juice,  that  were  necessary  to 
protect  guinea  pigs  against  varying  degrees  of  scurvy,  when 
the  tomato  juice  had  been  heated  from  1  to  4  hrs.  at  60°, 
80°,  and  100°  C.  From  the  data  obtained  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  per  cent  destruction  for  each  animal,  the  average 
of  the  results  of  four  or  more  animals  being  accurate  to  -5 
per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  the  results  of  these  investigations 
are  being  published  in  detail  elsewhere,  reference  will  be 
made  here  to  only  the  more  important  conclusions.1 

In  the  first  place,  the  data  show  that  the  destruction  of 
the  antiscorbutic  vitamino  is  of  the  nature  of  a  chemical 
in  which  the  velocity  is  accelerated  by  increase  of 
The  velocity  of  the  destruction  reaction  de- 
>  with  the  progress  of  time  in  greater  degree  than  does 
a  reaction  of  the  first  order.  Two  explanations  exist.  Either 
the  reaction  is  of  a  higher  order,  or  another  variable  param- 
eter is  complicating  the  reaction  under  long-continued 
heating  (4  hrs.).  This  phenomenon  of  flattened  reaction 
velocity  curves  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  reactions  involving 
a  complicated  substrate  such  as  we  have  in  the  hydrolysis 
of  protein  by  pepsin.  It  has  been  found  that  the  per  cent 
destroyed  at  60°,  80°,  and  100°  C.  can  be  represented  by  the 
empirical  equation 

x-Kvr. 

When  t  is  the  time  expressed  in  hours,  the  values  of  K  become 
0.26,  0.39,  and  0  49  for  the  temperatures  of  60°,  80°,  and 
100°  C,  respectively,  a  ■ 
mine. 


per  cent  destruction  of  the  vita- 


These  values  for  the  velocity  constants  show  that  the 
temperature  coefficient  of  the  reaction  is  below  that  of  most 
ordinary  chemical  reactions,  which  are  doubled  or  trebled 
for  a  10°  rise  in  temperature.  Qj»  has  the  low  value  of  l.lt 
between  80°  and  100°  and  the  value  1.2,  between  60°  and 
80°  C.  These  data  exclude  the  possibility  that  vitamine 
C  is  of  a  protein-  or  enzyme-like  nature. 

While  discussing  the  destruction  of  vitamines  at  low 
temperatures,  particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  tliat  merely  measuring  the  amounts  of  vitamine  extracts 
fed  does  not  in  itself  tsonstitute  a  quantitative  determination 
for  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  experimental  animal  is  given  more 
than  it  needs,  efficiency  effects  will  not  be  observed  and  the 
result  will  not  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  amount  of  vita- 
mine given.  It  is  only  when  quantities  at  or  below  the  mini- 
mal protective  dose  are  used  that  we  are  justified  in  drawing 
conclusions  regarding  the  extent  of  destructive  agencies. 

Chick  and  Hume1  have  previously  discussed  this  point, 
but  their  criticism  has  not  been  heeded  by  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can workers.  The  most  recent  violation  of  this  principle 
appeared  in  a  paper  by  Dutcher,  Harshaw  and  Hall,'  where 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  no  destruction  of  antiscorbutic 
vitamine  occurs  when  orange  juice  is  heated  for  1  hr.  at  63° 
C,  a  statement  in  conflict  with  the  data  just  given  for  tomato 
juice.  The  writers  of  the  article  reach  this  conclusion 
from  experiments  in  which  only  one  level  of  intake  is  studied. 
The  experiments  show  that  the  protective  effect  of  3  cc.  of 
heated  orange  juice  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  3  cc. 
of  onheated  juice,  as  would  be  expected,  since  the  minimal 

•  UU» .  Cmpb.ll  and  Sbcrm.ii,  Prot.  Soc.  ExpU.  Bid.  U<4  . 11  I 
123:  J.  Am.  Ch*m.  Soc.  [In  press  (. 
*J.  Bit*.  Chtm.,  19  (1919),  203. 
>IMd..  4T  (1921),  483. 


protective  dose  of  orange  juice,  as  redetermined  by  Davey,1 
is  1 .5  cc,  a  value  which  is  in  conformity  with  Delf 's  earlier 
experiments.  From  these  figures  it  is  plain  that  any  destruc- 
tion under  50  per  cent  would  not  be  observed  when  3  cc.  was 
the  smallest  quantity  fed,  but  if  both  the  heated  and  the  un- 
healed orange  juice  had  been  fed  at  a  level  of  1.5  cc,  the 
results  would  doubtless  have  indicated  a  destruction  com- 
parable to  the  25  per  cent  destruction  we  have  observed  in 
tomato  juice  under  very  similar  conditions. 

acidity — Our  studies  on  the  effect  of  heating  at  reduced 
H-ion  concentrations  show  that  this  results  in  an  increase 
in  the  velocity  of  destruction.  Thus  50  per  cent  is  de- 
stroyed at  the  natural  acidity,  pH  4.3;  when  the  organic 
acids  are  somewhat  less  than  half  neutralized,  or  pH  =5.2, 
the  destruction  is  58  per  cent;  at  complete  neutralization, 
or  pH  =  8.3,  the  destruction  is  about  62  per  cent,  the  time 
and  temperature  being  1  hr.  and  100°  C.  Further  it  was 
shown  tliat  the  destruction  was  increased  when  the  material 
was  not  reacidified  back  to  the  original  acidity  after  heating, 
as  was  done  in  all  of  the  cases  just  mentioned.  Thus  when 
the  material  was  left  alkaline  and  stored  at  10°  C,  and  fed 
over  a  period  of  5  days,  the  destruction  amounted  to  as  much 
as  95  per  cent. 

Ta»l«  i 

Kswu 

Oxyitn  tmbNtd  laroa/A 

Complete  dc«tructtoo.    Acute  acurry  in  all  cun, 
the  animate  dying  within  27  to  30  days 

Hydrettn  bubbiei  iMroutk 

Some  protection — life  prolonged  to  42  and  50  days. 

4-ex.  animal  atfll  living  on  tbe  SOth  day 
Some  protection— Hfe  proloniied  to  31.  48  days. 
4-cc.  animal  living  at   SOth  day  but  wry 
scorbutic 

Air  txptUti  bifan  ktatint 
SO  per  cent  destruction   I  Life  prolonged  to  90 
62  percent  destruction  I    days  or  oyer 


No  of 
Animals 


3 
3 


pn 

4.3 

8.3 


4.3 
S  3 


12 
3 


*  3 

8.3 


OXIDIZING  AND  REDUCING  AGENTS — To  test  the  effect  of  , 

oxidizing  agents,  tomato  juice  was  put  into  flasks  fitted  to 
reflux  condensers  to  prevent  evaporation,  the  flasks  were 
immersed  in  a  boiling  water  bath,  and  either  oxygen  or  hy- 
drogen was  bubbled  through  the  juice.  Since  the  oxidizing 
potential  of  oxygen  and  the  reducing  potential  of  hydrogen 
vary  with  the  H-ion  concentration,  the  tomato  juice  was 
tested  both  in  acid  and  slightly  alkaline  solution  and  the 
results  compared  with  our  previous  experiments,  in  which 
the  air  was  first  expelled  by  the  water  vapor  coming  from  the 
boiling  solution  and  a  cotton  stopper  introduced  to  prevent 
re-access  of  air  during  the  heating  period.  The  results 
of  prelirninary  experiments  upon  13  animals  fed  at  the 
levels  of  2, 3,  and  4  cc  are  given  in  Table  I. 

While  it  would  not  be  wise  to  draw  too  definite  conclusions 
from  the  number  of  animals  used,  the  concordance  in  the  re- 
sults makes  one  feel  safe  in  concluding  that  the  velocity  of 
the  reaction  under  the  oxidation  potential  furnished  by  a 
saturated  solution  of  oxygen  in  both  acid  and  weakly  alkaline 
solution  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  destroy  the  vitamine  com- 
pletely in  1  hr.  at  100°  C. 

We  are  inclined  to  interpret  the  other  results  as  indicating 
that  vitamine  C  is  susceptible  to  a  pure  heat  destruction, 
which  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  oxidizing  or  re- 
ducing agents,  since  somewhat  greater  destruction  occurred 
when  hydrogen  was  bubbled  through  when  compared  to  the 
cases  where  no  gas  was  used. 

This  interpretation  makes  it  entirely  possible  that  the 
heat  destruction  of  vitamine  C  is  of  the  nature  of  an  intra- 
molecular oxidation  and  reduction,  such  as  occurs  when  al- 
dehydes or  sugars  are  heated,  especially  in  alkaline  solution 
(».  «.,  Cannizzaro  reaction),  and  the  addition  of  external 
oxidizing  or  reducing  agents  simply  serves  to  carry  the 
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equilibrium  point  of  the  reaction  more  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  thus  increasing  the  velocity. 

It  is  our  intention  to  continue  this  study  on  the  destruction 
of  vitamine  under  the  influence  of  experimentally  measured 
oxidation  and  reduction  potentials  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit. 

The  Antiberiberi  Vitamine 

By  Casimir  Funk 
KiUMcn  I,A»o«ATo«r,  H.  A.  Man.  N»w  Yoi«,  V.  Y. 

The  antiberiberi  or  B  vitamine  is  the  most  important  and 
the  most  frequently  studied  of  this  class  of  substances. 
Its  discovery  was  contingent,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  etiology  of  beril>eri,  a  far-eastern  disease,  due 
to  continuous  consumption  of  polished  rice.  This  vitamine 
is  more  or  less  distributed  throughout  the  whole  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  in  the  cereal  grains  it  is  located 
chiefly  in  the  germ  and  in  the  peripheral  layers  and  therefore 
easily  lost  during  the  cleaning  process*  applied  to  the  grain. 

As  regards  the  function  of  this  substance  in  the  body,  we 
know  only  that  in  its  absence  from  tho  food  general  cachexia 
develops,  similar  to  a  severe  inanition,  the  whole  picture 
originating,  as  it  seems,  in  the  involvement  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Among  the  more  important  pathological 
changes  is  the  increase  in  size  of  the  suprarenals,  going  hand 
in  hand  with  an  increased  adrenaline  output.  This  ob- 
servation put  forward  by  McOarrison  applies  for  the  time 
being  only  to  avian  beriberi  and  may  be  brought  into  re- 
lationship with  the  present  writer's  observation  that  an  in- 
creased carbohydrate  consumption  hastens  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  showing  perhajw  that  B  vitamine  plays  a  role  in  the 
carbohydrate  metabolism.  Contrary  to  this,  a  higher  pro- 
tein supply  diminishes  tho  needs  for  this  vitamine  and  acts 
as  a  vitamine  saver. 

The  present  paper  will  deal  briefly  with  the  chemistry  of 
B  vitamine.  The  chemical  studies  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  rioe-polishings  and,  particularly,  yeast,  and  were  started 
about  ten  years  ago.  In  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, very  serious  experimental  difficulties  were  encountered, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  precipitation  or  color  reaction 
specific  for  B  vitamine  is  known.  This  substance  is  present 
in  the  starting  material  in  minute  quantities  (as  far  as  our 
present  evidence  goes,  there  is  no  more  than  a  fraction  of 
a  milligram  in  a  pound  of  dried  yeast  )  and  has  to  be  separated 
from  a  large  amount  of  inactive  material,  which  is  only  partly 
becoming  chemically  known  to  us.  The  first  endeavors 
were  therefore  directed  toward  a  separation  of  the  active 
material  by  the  simplest  possible  procedure.  Limiting 
the  steps  to  a  minimum  is  very  important  for  the  final  success, 
as  the  time  taken  for  the  operations  is  an  important  factor 
in  obtaining  the  final  fraction  in  an  active  state.  This 
separation  was  effected  first  by  an  extraction  with  alcohol, 
then  by  precipitation  with  phosphotungstic  acid,  tannic  acid 
being  used  for  the  same  purjwse  by  Suzuki.  Later  came  the 
adsorption  with  fuller's  earth,  introduced  by  Seidell,  then 
the  alcohol  precipitation  method  of  Osiwrne  and  Wakeman, 
the  precipitation  with  bismuth  potassium  iodide  by  Ilof- 
meister,  adsorption  with  norit  by  Eddy,  and  so  on.  Un- 
fortunately none  of  these  methods  shows  an}'  s|>ecifieity  for 
B  vitamine,  and  the  fractions  obtained  are  contaminated  with 
a  large  quantity  of  inactive  material.  More  promising  was 
the  method  of  fractionating  the  phosphotungstates  obtained 
from  yeast  by  means  of  acetone,  the  active  fraction  being 
insoluble  in  this  solvent  and  representing  roughly  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  precipitate. 

Isolation  of  B  Vitamine 

The  isolation  of  B  vitamine  was  attempted  by  a  number 
of  investigators.    In  1911  to  1913,  the  writer  was  able,  by 


precipitation  of  the  decomposed  phoBphotungstates  with 
sublimate,  silver  nitrate  in  acid  and  finally  in  alkaline  so- 
lution, to  obtain  a  series  of  crystalline  substances,  one  of 
which  proved  to  be  nicotinic  acid,  and  another  which  after 
recrystallization  to  a  constant  melting  point  still  exhibited 
marked  curative  properties  for  beriberi  pigeons.  These 
substances  were  analysed  at  that  time  and  their  formulas 
tentatively  established,  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  we 
were  dealing  with  B  vitamine  or  whether  the  substance  was 
yet  contaminated  with  adsorbed  active  material— this  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  crystallization.  Whatever  may  be  the 
final  outcome,  we  had  in  hand  a  new  substance  which  is 
worthy  of  further  study.  The  vitamine  research  has  brought 
to  light  a  series  of  new  substances,  present  in  the  starting 
materials  in  very  small  amounts,  among  them  nicotinic 
acid,  aschaminc,  and  a  recently  isolated  reducing  substance, 
glucathion,  obtained  by  Hopkins.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  above-described  attempts  did  contribute  materially, 
and  will  do  so  more  in  the  future,  toward  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  of  the  living  cell.  From  all  the  known 
reactions  for  B  vitamine  the  most  promising  for  the  present 
is  the  precipitation  with  silver  in  alkaline  solution.  By 
using  this  method  we  obtain  this  vitamine  in  concentrated 
form,  together  with  other  substances  which  are  largely  known 
to  us  chemically.  Among  the  substances  which  are  carried 
down  in  this  fraction,  we  know  already  the  pyrimidines, 
histidine,  histamine,  glucathion  (peptide  composed  of  glu- 
taminic  acid  and  cysteine),  guanidine,  carnosine,  and  nico- 
tinic acid,  and  we  possess  therefore  ways  and  means  to  effect 
a  successful  separation  of  some  of  the  impurities. 

By  using  the  combination  of  his  fuller's  earth  method  with 
the  writer's  silver  method,  Seidell  was  able  to  obtain  a  silver 
fraction  which  represents  a  small  part  of  the  initial  yeast 
material.  As  we  were  able  to  ascertain  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Levy,  this  fraction  contains  •  large  proportion  of  in- 
active impurities. 

Nomenclature 

In  concluding  the  part  of  this  pajwr  relating  to  attempts 
at  isolation  of  the  B  vitamine,  the  author  wishes  to  dwell  a 
moment  on  the  question  of  nomenclature.  A  former  assis- 
tant, Dr.  Drummond,  recently  suggested  dropping  the  final 
"e"  in  the  term  vitamine.  Tliis  suggestion  did  not  come  as 
the  result  of  experimental  evidence,  but  merely  on  theoretical 
grounds.  This  may  seem  a  trifling  matter,  but  tho  suggestion 
has  found  already  a  number  of  followers.  The  name  vitamine 
was  given  in  the  first  place  not  so  much  to  indicate  the  amine 
nature  of  these  substances  as  for  euphonic  reasons.  We 
were  anxious  to  choose  a  name  which  would  "take"  and  would 
stimulate  workers  in  this  new  direction — and  it  did  take. 
The  final  "e"  was  given  to  indicate  the  nitrogenous  nature 
of  these  substances,  in  which  the  writer  thoroughly  believes. 
After  all,  the  present  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  vita- 
mines  act  as  bases  as  well  as  acids  and  such  substances  have 
the  ending  "e"  in  the  English  language.  By  dropping  the 
"e"  very  little  is  changed,  the  amine  still  being  pronounced. 
In  the  absence  of  experimental  evidence  against  these  views, 
there  is  little  necessity  to  effect  a  change  of  nomenclature 
at  this  time.  In  connection  with  a  possibility  of  an  acidic 
nature  of  this  substance,  we  have  sometimes  succeeded  and 
sometimes  failed  to  distil  in  vacuum  the  free  ester  of  the 
substance  which  acts  on  yeast.  The  experimental  difficulty 
here  is  in  the  effective  wparation  of  the  nondistilling  ma- 
terial, which  accumulates  and  causes  decomposition  at  higher 
temperatures,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  complexity  of 
our  present  vitamine  fractions. 

Is  B  Vitamine  a  Mixtcbe? 

Another  problem  of  great  interest  is  whether  the  substance 
with  which  we  hitherto  have  dealt  as  B  vitamine  is  one  or 
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a  mixture  of  substances.  For  some  time,  indications  have 
been  present  in  the  literature  showing  that  we  arc  dealing 
here  with  a  mixture.  In  particular,  Abderhalden  and  Schau- 
mann  have  contended  that  there  is  a  substance  which  acts 
on  the  nervous  system,  another  one  which  acts  in  maintaining 
weight.  In  this  country  Emmett  advocated  the  view  that 
the  substance  for  rata  is  not  the  same  as  for  pigeons  and  is 
still  different  from  that  which  acts  on  yeast.  These  views 
are  undoubtedly  correct,  to  a  great  extent.  Recently,  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Dubin  we  succeeded,  by  fractional 
adsorption  with  either  fuller's  earth  or  norit,  in  separating 
at  least  two  substances  in  a  fairly  complete  manner.  This 
separation  will  enable  us  to  study  these  two  substances 
more  ck»cly  and  also  to  determine  their  respective  value  in 
animal  nutrition.  Another  field  which  will  be  influenced 
by  the  above  separation  is  the  nature  of  the  substance  which 
is  important  in  the  metabolism  of  lower  organisms.  Recently, 
the  so-called  veast  method  was  introduced  for  the  auanti- 
tative  determination  of  B  vitamine.  The  above  separation 
shows  clearly  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  two  substances 
at  least,  one  which  cures  beriberi,  and  the  other  which  acta 
on  lower  forms  of  life.  This  second  substance  we  propose 
to  call  D  vitamine.  The  yeast  method,  showing  the  relative 
content  of  extracts  in  vitamines  of  the  B-type,  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  specific  for  antiberiberi  vitamine.  Yeast 
is  favorably  influenced  by  D  vitamine  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  we  are  dealing  here  not  with  an  improvement  of  the 
medium,  as  some  workers  have  contended,  but  with  a  spe- 
cific substance;  this  presents  a  new  field  of  investigation 
for  the  future.  As  regards  bacteria,  the  problem  is  more 
complicated,  as  these  microorganisms  require  at  least  two 
substances,  one  present  in  the  blood,  possibly  connected 
with  the  blood  pigment,  and  another  substance  of  the  nature 
of  the  above-described  D  vitamine.  Here  also  our  adsorption 
procedure  offers  a  distinct  advantage  over  tho  methods 
hitherto  employed,  as  it  eliminates  a  large  proportion  of  the 
impurities  from  the  start. 

Lack  of  Chemical  Knowledge 

In  the  chemical  work  on  B  vitamine  we  arc  still  struggling 
with  a  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of  progress  and  success. 
The  present  methods  seem  to  injure  the  activity  of  the  sub- 
stance. This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  our  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  characteristics  of  these  substances.  It  seems 
that  in  the  case  of  B  vitamine  we  are  not  dealing,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  vitamines,  with  the  injurious  effect  of  oxidation. 
There  is  something  else  to  be  looked  for  and  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  so  long  as  wo  do  not  possess  a  S|)ccific  precipitation 
method  or  know  how  to  stabilize  this  substance  so  that  one 
would  have  the  time  to  study  its  characteristics,  no  definite 
progress  can  be  made.  Unfortunately  the  vitamines,  like 
the  rare  gases  of  the  air,  have  so  far  shown  exceedingly  little 
affinity  for  the  known  reagents,  most  of  which  no  doubt  have 
been  tried.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  have  to  contend 
with  the  elimination  of  impurities;  this  necessitates  slower 
procedure  and  we  are  handicapped  by  the  imperfect  chemi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  latter. 

Views  are  often  expressed  as  to  the  exaggerated  importance 
assigned  to  the  vitamines.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  vitamines 
do  not  mean  everything  in  nutrition.  One  cannot  live  without 
vitamines,  but  one  cannot  live  with  vitamines  only.  There 
are  some  who  hold  that  the  vitamines  are  only  a  fad  in  science, 
which  will  pass  away  as  many  other  fashions  have  passed. 
This  is  not  so;  the  vitamines  are  here  to  stay.  Their  chemi- 
cal nature  may  be  difficult  to  establish,  but  the  price  of  the 
efforts  will  be  well  worth  while.  It  will  open  up  new  view- 
points and  bring  new  ideas.  It  is  therefore  a  pity  that  only 
few  organic  chemists  venture  into  this  field,  offering  possi- 
bilities of  new  and  unexpected  developments.   For  the 
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chemical  study  of  the  vitamines,  vitamine  B,  or  perhaps 
better  still  the  above-mentioned  vitamine  D,  offers  the  best 
opportunity  on  account  of  greater  stability.  We  have  to 
start  with  the  study  of  the  most  stable  vitamine.  Knowing 
the  chemical  nature  of  one  such  substance,  it  may  prove 
easier  to  arrive  at  the  others. 

Experiments  on  the  Isolation  of  the 
Antineuritic  Vitamine 

By  Atherton  Seidell 

HvoreMicLABOHATOnv.  V.  S.  Public  H*altu  SsavicK.  Washikoton,  I>.  C. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  in  recent  contributions  to 
the  subject  that  no  trustworthy  information  concerning  the 
chemical  nature  of  any  vitamine  has,  as  yet,  been  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  several 
vitamines  is  progressing  rapidly  and  is  closely  approaching 
quantitative  exactness  in  some  cases. 

The  failure  to  make  substantial  progress  in  the  chemical 
isolation  and  identification  of  vitamines  is  due  to  the  length 
of  time  required  for,  and  the  uncertainties  of,  the  physio- 
logical testa  availablo  for  controlling  the  fractionations, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  char- 
acteristic vitamine  activity  disappears  during  the  laboratory 
manipulations.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  common  experience 
to  find  that  the  product  finally  isolated  is  devoid  of  the  char- 
acteristic physiological  action  of  the  original  crude  materia). 
Some  investigators  consider  it  an  axiom  that  the  better  the 
final  product  appears  from  the  chemical  standpoint,  the 
worse  it  will  be  found  when  tested  for  its  physiological  aq- 
tivity. 

It  is  probable  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  on  the  isolation  of  vitamine 
are  useful  principally  in  showing  how  the  problem  cannot 
be  solved  and  have,  therefore,  been  withheld  from  publica- 
tion. A  considerable  number  of  the  present  series  are  of  this 
type  and  are  omitted.  Although  those  which  are  given 
do  not  furnish  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  true  chemical 
nature  of  vitamine,  they  appear  to  supply  another  stepping 
stono  toward  this  goal.  A  method  is  described  by  which 
a  relatively  stablo  silver  precipitate,  which  undoubtedly 
possesses  considerable  vitamine  activity,  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  hoped  either  that  the  identity  of  the  active  constituent 
of  this  product  can  be  established  or  that  the  pure  vitamine 
itself  may  eventually  be  isolated  from  it. 

The  discovery  of  this  new  vitamine  complex  was  briefly 
described  in  a  preliminary  paper1  published  several  months 
ago.  The  reaction  involved  has  since  been  studied  in  greater 
detail  and  much  additional  information  obtained  in  regard 
to  it.  Briefly,  it  consists  in  subjecting  a  concentrated  vit- 
amine extract  to  successive  precipitation  with  aqueous 
silver  nitrate  and  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate.  The  latter 
precipitate  has  been  found  to  contain  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  vitamine  originally  present.  Since  it  is  probable 
that  the  method  of  preparing  the  aqueous  vitamine  extract 
used  for  the  precipitation  contributes  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  procedure,  this  will  first  be  described. 
Preparation  op  Concentrated  Vitamine  Extract  from 
Brewer's  Yeast 

The  fresh  yeast,  as  obtained  from  the  brewery,  is  allowed 
to  autolyze  and  the  thick  liquid  thus  obtained  is  filtered. 
English  fuller's  earth1  is  added  to  the  clear  autolyzed  filtrate 
in  the  proportion  of  50  g.  per  liter  and,  after  thorough  shaking, 

■Atherton  Seidell,  "Preliminary  Note  on  a  Stable  Silver  Vitamin* 
Compound  Obtained  from  Brewer*!  Yeaat."  Public  Health  Rf parts,  April 
1.  1931.  p.  M5. 

•  The  variety  occurring  at  Surrey.  England,  and  imported  by  Elmer 
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removed  by  filtration,  washed,  and  dried.  This  material, 
called  for  convenience  "activated  fuller's  earth,"  is  extracted 
by  means  of  aqueous  saturated  barium  hydroxide  solution. 
The  time  of  contact  of  the  alkaline  Bolution  with  the  solid 
must  be  brief.  One  liter  of  barium  hydroxide  solution  is 
used  for  each  100  g.  of  the  activated  solid  and  the  clear 
liquid,  which  is  separated  from  the  well-shaken  mixture,  is 
acidified  promptly  with  a  slight  excess  of  strong  sulfuric 
acid.  The  excess  of  acid  is  neutralized  by  addition  of  pow- 
dered barium  carbonate  and  the  milky  liquid  is  filtered.  The 
resulting  clear  solution  is  then  subjected  to  lead  acetate 
precipitation  and,  after  filtration,  the  lead  is  removed  from 
the  filtrate  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulfide.  This  final  dilute 
aqueous  extract  of  vitamine  is  concentrated  to  a  small  volume 
by  rapid  vacuum  distillation.  The  white  amorphous  ma- 
terial which  separates  toward  the  end  is  removed  by  filtration, 
and  the  final  concentrated  extract  is  reduced  to  a  thick 
pasty  semisolid  condition  by  allowing  it  to  stand  several 
days  in  a  vacuum  desiccator. 

Silver  Nitrate  Precipitation 

Of  the  several  factors  which  modify  this  reaction,  little 
definite  information  has  been  obtained.  Furthermore,  it 
is  probable  that  variations  in  the  composition  or  condition 
of  the  vitamine  extract  exert  an  influence  outweighing  all 
others.  Consequently,  considerable  variations  in  the  ap- 
pearances and  yields  of  the  several  fractions  may  be  en- 
countered. In  general  it  has  been  the  custom  to  conduct 
the  precipitation  in  relatively  small  volumes  of  solution. 
This  was  considered  to  reduce  losses  due  to  solubility  or 
hydrolysis  of  the  compounds. 

The  semisolid  vitamine  extract  obtained  from  300  g.  of 
activated  solid  is  usually  dissolved  in  somewhat  less  than  50 
cc.  of  water  and  the  clear  filtered  solution  precipitated  in 
a  centrifuge  tube  by  the  dropwise  addition,  with  constant 
stirring,  of  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
A  curdy  white  precipitate  forms  around  each  drop  and  its 
accumulation  may  finally  render  the  mixture  nearly  solid. 
On  centrifuging,  the  supernatant  clear  liquid  is  tested  for 
completeness  of  the  precipitation,  and  when  this  point  is 
reached  the  curdy  solid  is  washed  by  stirring  successively 
with  about  an  equal  volume  of  water,  centrifuging,  and  de- 
canting. During  this  time  the  precipitate  gradually  darkens 
and  may  become  almost  black.  In  the  following  pages  the 
precipitate  obtained  by  addition  of  silver  nitrate  is  designated 
as  £D. 

The  supernatant  liquid  and  wash  water,  which  give  no 
further  precipitate  with  aqueous  silver  nitrate,  are  then  pre- 
cipitated in  an  exactly  similar  manner  with  a  concentrated 
ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution.  This  latter  is  conve- 
niently made  by  gradually  adding  strong  ammonia  to  a  con- 
centrated silver  nitrate  solution  until  the  black  silver  hy- 
droxide, which  at  first  separates,  just  rediseolves.  The  curdy 
precipitate  now  obtained  is  similar  in  volume  and  appearance 
to  that  produced  by  addition  of  silver  nitrate.  It  is  washed 
by  centrifugation  and  rapidly  becomes  dark  in  color.  The 
precipitate  obtained  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  is  here- 
after designated  as  (II). 

With  vitamine  extract  made  from  certain  samples  of  "ac- 
tivated solid"  which  had  become  somewhat  moldy,  no  am- 
moniacal silver  precipitate  (II)  was  obtained  at  this  stage. 
In  these  cases  it  was  found  that  precipitate  (II)  apj>carcd 
first  during  the  reprecipitation  of  (I),  as  will  be  described  in 
the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  two  precipitates,  (I)  and 
(II),  should  be  dried  by  spreading  on  a  porous  plate  after 
this  and  succeeding  reprecipitations  has  not  been  settled. 
This  has  been  done  in  some  cases  and  in  others  not,  but  the 
effect,  if  any,  on  the  final  yield  of  active  material  has,  so  far, 


not  been  established  by  physiological  testa. 

Both  (I)  and  (II)  are  decomposed  by  suspending  in  about 
25  cc.  of  water  and  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  sul- 
fide through  each  mixture  until  the  conversion  of  the  silver 
to  sulfide  appears  complete.  The  silver  sulfide  is  conve- 
niently separated  by  centrifugation  and  the  clear  supernatant 
liquid  filtered.  After  volatilisation  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
sulfide  by  slight  warming  and  subjection  to  diminished 
pressure,  the  solutions  are  each  subjected  to  reprecipitation 
with  the  silver  nitrate  and  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  re- 
agents exactly  as  done  in  the  first  place. 

Fraction  (I)  now  yields  a  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate 
and  the  supernatant  liquid  from  this  furnishes  a  considerable 
amount  of  precipitate  on  addition  of  ammoniacal  silver  ni- 
trate. This  is  later  added  to  the  main  portion  of  precipitate 
(II). 

The  original  fraction  (II)  gives  only  an  insignificant  amount 
of  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  and  the  product  now  ob- 
tained with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  turns  dark  much  more 
slowly  than  during  the  previous  precipitation.  Furthermore, 
after  the  precipitation  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  is 
brought  to  completion,  the  supernatant  liquid  may  yield 
a  further  amount  of  curdy  precipitate  by  addition  of  silver 
nitrate.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  third  precipitation 
and  it  therefore  appears  that  for  complete  silver  precipi- 
tation a  narrow  adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  the  two  re- 
agents is  required.  In  some  cases  the  second  and  subse- 
quent precipitations  of  (II)  have  been  made  by  alternate 
additions  of  silver  nitrate  and  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  so- 
lution. The  final  clear  supernatant  liquid  obtained  by  cen- 
trifugation is  always  tested  with  both  reagents  before  being 
rejected. 

Both  (I)  and  (II)  should  be  washed  one  or  more  times  by 
stirring  with  water  and  centrifuging  and  then  spread  on 
porous  plates  to  dry.  During  the  drying  the  precipitates 
contract  in  volume  and  (I)  always  turns  dark  brown  or  black 
in  color.  In  the  case  of  (II)  the  darkening  is  usually  not 
so  pronounced.  After  a  third  precipitation  and  sometimes 
after  the  second,  (II)  retains  its  white  color  during  tho  drying, 
but  no  sample  of  (I)  has  so  far  been  found  to  retain  its  original 
white  color  after  being  dried  on  the  porous  plate. 

The  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  precipitate  (II)  obtained 
from  the  first  silver  nitrate  precipitate  (I)  is  mixed  with  that 
obtained  by  reprecipitation  of  the  first  ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate  precipitate  (II).  This  mixture  is  suspended  in  water 
and  treated  with  hydrogen  sulfido  as  was  previously  done. 
The  clear  nitrate  from  the  silver  sulfide,  when  freed  of  the  ex- 
cess of  hydrogen  sulfide,  is  precipitated  as  previously  de- 
scribed, and  ordinarily  constitutes  the  final  pure  antineuritic 
product  which  has  previously  been  designated  as  "silver 
vitamine  compound."  The  average  quantity  of  the  dry 
white  product  obtained  from  300  g.  of  "activated  solid"  is 
2.5g. 

Chemical  Nature  op  the  Silver  Precipitates 
precipitate  (I) — It  is  well  known  that  many  compounds, 
particularly  purines,  give  curdy,  insoluble  precipitates  with 
silver  nitrate  both  in  acid  and  alkaline  solution.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  it  has  been  found  that  the  two  or  more  times  re- 
precipitated  silver  nitrate  fraction  (I)  is  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, a  silver  compound  of  adenine.  The  identification 
of  this  purine  was  made  by  decomposing  the  precipitate 
suspended  in  water,  with  hydrogen  sulfide,  and  slowly 
evaporating  the  filtrate  from  the  silver  sulfide,  to  crystallisa- 
tion. The  crystals  which  separate  respond  to  the  phenol- 
sulfonic  acid  test  for  nitrate  and  yield  an  insoluble  picrate 
which  corresponds  in  all  its  properties  to  adenine  picrate. 
The  melting  indications  of  the  latter  are  unchanged  when 
mixed  with  an  approximately  equal  amount  of  authentic 
adenine  picrate.   The  percentage  of  nitric  acid  in  the  crystals, 
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as  estimated  by  colorimetric  comparison  of  the  products 
•of  the  phenolsulfonic  acid  reaction,  corresponds  closely  with 
that  required  for  adenine  nitrate.  The  yield  of  adenine  ni- 
trate obtained  in  this  way  from  300  g.  of  activated  fuller's 
earth  was,  in  several  cases,  found  to  be  about  0 . 5  g. 

Since  no  nitric  acid  was  added  in  the  above  experiment, 
it  is  evident  that  the  amount  required  to  form  the  crystal- 
line adenine  nitrate  must  have  been  derived  from  the  silver 
adenine  precipitate.  In  order  to  obtain  information  on  this 
point,  and  also  on  the  silver  content  of  the  precipitate,  four 
nples  prepared  from  different  lots  of  vitamine  extract 


Sample  I  was  prepared  by  three  precipitation*,  drying  each  thor- 
oughly on  a  poroii*  pUte  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

Sample  2  wai  precipitated  from  the  mother  liquor  of  the  crystals  ob- 
tained from  Sample  I.  by  decomposition  in  the  usual  manner  with  hydrogen 
sulfide  and  *low  evaporation  of  the  filtrate  from  the  silver  sulfide.  The 
yield  from  3 .  »18  g.  of  No.  1  was  0.46  p..  of  crystals,  0.57  r.  of  precipitate 
with  ammniiiarai  silver  nitrate,  and  0.6  g,  with  silver  nitrate.  There  wa», 
consequently,  considerable  unaccounted  low. 

Sample  3  was  twice  precipitated  and  dried  on  a  porous  plate  after  each 
precipitation. 

Sample  4  was  not  dried  on  a  porous  plate  after  each  precipitation, 
but  was  washed  three  or  more  times  by  stirring  with  somewhat  more  than 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  centrifuging,  and  decanting  the  wash  water. 

Sample  5  was  dried  on  a  porous  plate  after  each  of  three  precipitations. 

Sample  8  was  obtained  from  the  first  silver  nitrate  precipitate  and  waa 
not  reprecipitated. 


les  prepared  from  different  lots  of    Vitamine  extract  Sample  7  was  prrpared  from  "activated  solid"  which  bad  begun  to 

 1,,,    ]   i,„  ;  ;,•        » „„,!  l.„  »l,„  ,   i,   •.„,,,  ■        "how  evidences  of  molding  and  was  of  reduced   vitamine  activity.  An 

analyzed,  t>y  Ignition,  lor  Silver,  anU  O)'  the  COlonmetriC      neeptionally  large  amount  of  fraction  (I)  was  obtained  and  none  or  fraction 

(II)  at  the  first  precipitation.    The  aqueous  solution  prepared  by  hydrogen 


phenolsulfonic  acid  method,  for  nitrate.  The  following  re- 
sults were  obtained : 


Percent  HNOi 
12  0 
17  4 

15.8 
21.0 

ite  lot  of  fix  dried  silver  nitrate 
odlficatlon*  of  the  general  method. 

precipitating  three  times  and  drying  thor- 


Per  cent  Ag 
46  84 
42.89 
46.87 
41.16 


Samm  No. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

Sample  1  was  a  compc 
obtained  by  various  slight  mo< 

Sample  2  was  obtained  h 
oughly  alter  each  precipitation. 

Sample  3  was  likewise  dried  after  each  of  the  three  precipitations. 
It  was  obtained  from  a  vitamine  extract  prepared  from  a  sample  of  acti- 
vated fuller's  earth  less  active,  physiologically,  than  that  used  for  the  pre- 
ceding precipitates. 

Sample  4  waa  prepared  by  precipitation  of  the  mother  liquor  from 
adenine  nitrate  crystals  obtained  from  a  solution  prepared  by  decomposition 
of  the  initial  silver  citrate  precipitate  (I)  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulfide. 

These  results,  therefore,  represent  a  considerable  range  of 
variation  in  the  preparation  of  the  silver  nitrate  precipitate 
(I).  The  constant  presence  of  nitrate  or  nitric  acid  in  these 
well-dried  samples  is  noteworthy. 

The  results  for  per  cent  of  silver  agree  in  general  with  the 
accepted  formula,  CvH^NgAg  (=  44.4  per  cent  Ag),  for 
adenine  silver,  but  when  the  presence  of  the  nitrate  is  taken 
into  consideration  the  agreement  is  not  so  good.  The  fact 
that  the  nitrate  is  retained  so  twrsistently  by  this  precipitate 
(I)  and  by  the  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  precipitate  (II),  as 
will  be  shown  later,  is  believed  to  be  of  significance  in  ex- 
plaining previous  failures  to  isolate  active  crystalline  material. 

precipitate  (II) — Turning  now  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  precipitate  (II),  it  is  found  that 
a  part,  or  in  some  cases  all  of  it,  may  accompany  the  silver 
nitrate  fraction,  during  the  first  precipitation  of  the  crude 
vitamine  extract.  When,  however,  it  has  been  separated 
completely  from  the  latter  by  reprecipitation,  it  then  does  not 
yield  a  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  in  absence  of  ammonia. 
Fraction  (II)  rapidly  redissolves  in  excess  of  the  ammoniacal 
reagent  or  of  ammonia.  Furthermore,  its  reprecipitation 
is  usually  not  complete  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  alone. 
The  addition  of  silver  nitrate  after  the  end-point  with  am- 
moniacal silver  nitrate  yields  in  these  cases  a  further  con- 
siderable quantity  of  precipitate.  Thus  an  alkalinity  rep- 
resented by  less  ammonia  than  required  for  complete  re-so- 
lution of  ammonia-precipitated  silver  hydroxide  is  necessary 
for  maximum  precipitation  of  (II).  These  characteristic 
differences  between  (I)  and  (II)  show  conclusively  that  some 
other  compound  than  adenine  is  responsible  for  the  properties 
of  fraction  (II),  which  the  physiological  tests,  as  previously 
reported,  have  shown  to  possess  considerable  antincuritic 
activity. 

In  regard  to  the  composition  of  fraction  (II),  as  shown  by 
analysis,  it  is  found  that  the  silver  content  varies  over  a 
wide  range  but  is  much  higher  than  found  for  the  silver  ni- 
trate fraction  (I).  The  content  of  nitrate  (nitric  acid)  is, 
however,  much  lower.  Results  for  seven  samples  are  as  follows : 


BaMtU  No. 
1 

» 
i 

? 


Per  cent  Ag 

55.0 
55  6 
57.5 
82.0 
49  4 
48.0 
51.5 


Per  cent  HNOi 
10  8 
6  1 
5.4 
Not  det. 
6.7  ■ 
4  3 
6.8 


sulfide  decomposition  of  (1)  was  6r»t  subjected  to  crystallization  and  from 
the  mother  liquor,  the  present  sample  was  obtained  by  the  usual  silver 
nitrate  and  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  precipitation. 

As  before,  the  silver  was  determined  by  ignition  and  the 
nitric  acid  by  the  phenolsulfonic  acid  colorimetric  procedure. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  silver 
from  the  alkaline  solution  before  making  the  color  compari- 
sons. This  was  done  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtering,  and  restoring  the  color  by  adding  excess  of  alkali. 

A  noteworthy  point,  in  connection  with  these  results,  is 
that  the  percentage  of  silver  was  highest  in  Sample  4,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  more  washing  was  employed  than  in 
any  other  case.  This  would  indicate  that  the  precipitate 
is  hydrolytically  decomposed,  with  excessive  removal  of 
the  more  soluble  organic  constituent  of  the  complex.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  solubility  of  the  precipitate 
in  excess  of  ammonia,  emphasizes  strikingly  the  practical 
impossibility  of  controlling  the  conditions  in  a  manner  which 
might  insure  a  product  of  constant  composition. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  constant  presence  of  ni- 
trate (or  of  nitric  acid),  even  in  samples  which  were  repeatedly 
dried  on  a  porous  plate  and  by  vacuum  desiccation.  It  is 
regretted  that  Sample  4  was  exhausted  before  the  nitric 
acid  determinations  were  made. 

Experiments  made  with  the  object  of  separating  in  a  pure 
condition  the  active  compound  united  with  silver  in  fraction 
(II)  usually  result  as  follows:  The  well-dried  sample  is 
suspended  in  water  and  hydrogen  sulfide  passed  in  to  convert 
the  silver  to  sulfide.  The  aqueous,  filtrate  from  this,  when 
evaporated  slowly,  first  yields  a  small  amount  of  crystalline 
crusts  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  dish  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  evaporating  liquid.  By  decanting  at  the  proper 
time  gradual  crystal  ligation  may  occur  and  large,  well-formed, 
prismatic  crystals  slowly  develop  throughout  the  concentrated 
liquid.  The  exact  conditions  for  the  gradual  crystalliza- 
tion are,  however,  difficult  to  realize,  and  usually  the  volume 
of  liquid  simply  continues  to  diminish  until  it  is  a  thick  vis- 
cous mass.  When  it  reaches  this  condition  of  supersatura- 
tion,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  causes  immediate  crystalliza- 
tion, and  the  sirupy  liquid  is  quickly  transformed  to  a  solid 
mass  of  minute  crystals.  The  removal  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  adhering  mother  liquor  from  this  mass  can  be  effected 
by  spreading  on  a  porous  plate. 

In  one  case  in  which  the  large  crystals  were  obtained  they 
were  found  to  darken  gradually  and  to  melt  with  effervescence 
at  about  205°.  In  the  case  of  all  the  other  samples,  which 
were  obtained  by  crystallization  induced  in  a  supersaturated 
solution  and  were  dried  on  a  porous  plate,  the  melting  point 
was  found  to  be  at  approximately  178°. 

The  yield  of  the  205°  crystals  from  300  g.  of  "activated 
solid"  was  in  the  one  case  0.46  g.  The  yields  of  the  less 
pure  178D  product  obtained  from  the  same  amount  of  "ac- 
tivated solid"  were  0.8,  1 .02,  1 . 14,  and  1 . 12  g.,  respectively. 
The  1.02  g.  sample  contained  approximately  40  per  cent  of 
HNOi,  determined  by  the  phenolsulfonic  acid  colorimetric 
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If  the  178°  crystals  are  dissolved  in  very  little  water  and 
absolute  alcohol  is  added,  a  point  will  be  reached  at  which 
a  white  cloud  separates.  This  gradually  changes  to  minute 
needle-like  crystals.  The  addition  of  ether  appears  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  these  fine  crystals.  When  they  are  filtered 
off,  washed  with  ether  and  dried,  they  melt  quite  sharply 
with  only  slight  darkening  and  gas  evolution  at  214°. 

These  crystals  dissolve  instantaneously  in  water,  and  the 
solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  aqueous  silver  nitrate 
alone  but  does  when  ammonia  is  added.  Ammoniacal 
silver  nitrate  naturally  gives  an  immediate  curdy  precipi- 
tate which  rcdissolves  in  excess  of  the  reagent  or  of  ammonia. 
Tho  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals  gives  no  precipitato 
with  picric  acid  or  sodium  picrate.  Likewise,  no  separation 
of  an  insoluble  compound  occurs  upon  addition  of  iodine 
solution  or  of  mercuric  chloride.  A  white  precipitate  is, 
however,  obtained  with  phosphotungstic  acid.  An  approxi- 
mate determination  of  the  nitric  acid  content  of  the  crystals 
by  the  phenobudfonic  acid  method  gave  31 .3  per  cent. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  above  properties,  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  compound  might  be  histidine  nitrate. 
A  positive  test  obtained  on  applying  Pauly's  reaction  with 
p-diazobenzenesulfonate  strengthened  this  view.  The  only 
nitrate  of  histidine  mentioned  in  Abderhalden's  "Hiochem- 
isches  Handlexikon"  is  the  dinitrate  which  contains  44.8 
per  cent  HNOi  and  melts  at  140°  to  152°.  Mononitrate 
would  contain  28.9  per  cent  HNO».  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  to  attempt  to  prepare  histidine  mononitrate  and  de- 
termine its  melting  point  alone  and  when  mixed  with  the 
present  sample. 

The  mononitrate  was  pre]>arcd  by  mixing  the  calculated 
quantities  of  histidine  and  nitric  acid  and  crystallizing  from 
ether-alcohol.  The  resulting  crystals  melted  at  232°.  A 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  this  sample  and  the  crystalline 
nitrate  obtained  from  the  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  fraction 
(II)  began  to  soften  below  150°,  and  complete  liquefaction, 
with  considerable  effervescence,  occurred  some  time  before 
the  temperature  reached  200°.  This  appears  to  be  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  unknown  nitrate  from  fraction 
(II)  cannot  be  histidine  mononitrate. 

Of  the  other  known  compounds  which  respond  to  the  re- 
action with  p-diaxobenzenesulfonate,  liistamine  (0-imin- 
azolyl-cthylaminc)  corresponds  very  closely  with  histidine 
in  many  of  the  reactions.  Tests  were,  therefore,  sought  to 
differentiate  between  the  present  sample  and  histamine. 
Of  these  the  indications  of  the  biuret  reaction  were  incon- 
clusive since  an  undoubted  positive  test  could  not  be  obtained 
with  cither  a  sample  of  authentic  histidine  or  the  unknown 
nitrate  from  the  silver  fraction  (II). 

It  is  stated  that  the  dipicratc  of  histamine  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  All  attempts  to  obtain  an  insoluble  pre- 
cipitate on  adding  sodium  picrate  to  a  solution  of  the  un- 
known nitrate  were  unsuccessful.  It,  therefore,  appears  im- 
probable that  the  present  crystals  are  a  salt  of  histamine, 
but  a  final  decision  on  this  point  requires  further  evidence. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  M. 
X.  Sullivan  of  this  laboratory  states  that  he  was  able  to 
identify  histamine  in  vitaminc  fractions  obtained  by  him 
several  years  ago,  but  he  has,  so  far,  not  published  bis  ex- 
periments. 

Of  the  other  compounds  which  respond  to  the  Pauly  p- 
diasobenzcnesulfonatc  reaction,  and  correspond  very  closely 
in  other  respects  with  the  nitrate  here  described,  carnosine 
nitrate  is  stated  to  melt  at  211°  to  212°.  Its  content  of 
nitric  acid,  however,  as  calculated  from  the  accepted  formula, 
is  21.8  per  cent,  therefore  making  it  improbable  that  the 
present  compound,  containing  31.3  per  cent  HNO»,  can 
be  carnosine  nitrate. 


Physiological  Tests 

Physiological  tests  of  the  various  samples  described  in  the 
previous  pages  were  made  by  administering  measured  doses 
at  regular  intervals  to  pigeons  given  polished  rice  as  their  sole 
food.  Under  these  conditions  the  vitamine  content  of  the 
sample  can  be  roughly  estimated  from  the  changes  in  weight 
of  the  pigeon,  as  compared  with  control  pigeons  receiving 
no  added  vitaminc.  In  some  instances  curative  tests  were 
also  made.  In  these  cases  the  pigeons,  receiving  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  or  no  vitaminc,  are  allowed  to  proceed  to 
initial  but  well-marked  polyneuritic  condition  and  then 
given  doses  of  the  sample  in  question.  A  prompt  alleviation 
of  the  typical  symptoms,  followed  by  protection  from  re- 
currence of  i>olyneuritis  for  several  weeks,  was  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  curative  and  at  least  partly  protective  prop- 
erties of  the  sample. 

In  general,  control  pigeons  begin  to  lose  weight  promptly 
on  a  polished  rice  diet  and  decline  to  about  60  per  cent  of 
their  original  weight  and  develop  typical  polyneuritis  within 
alwut  20  days.  Occasionally,  however,  birds  may  decline 
at  a  slower  rate  and  finally  die  after  40  to  60  days  without 
showing  any  well-marked  paralysis.  A  considerably  larger 
number  of  such  birds  than  ordinarily  met  have  rendered  some 
of  the  present  results  less  definite  than  might  be  desired. 

Previous  experiments  with  the  silver  nitrate  precipitate 
(I)  Lad  shown  it  to  be  inactive.  In  regard  to  the  recent 
results  with  the  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  precipitate  (II), 
it  was  found  that  in  all  cases  prompt  and  complete  cures  of 
polyneuritis  resulted  from  doses  of  0.004  g.  of  sample,  and 
repeated  similar  doses,  on  alternate  days,  prevented  re- 
currence of  polyneuritic  symptoms  for  as  long  as  the  experi- 
ment was  continued,  which  was  usually  three  or  more  weeks. 
In  no  case,  however,  did  a  marked  increase  in  weight  occur. 
Furthermore,  administration  on  alternate  days  of  0.004 
to  0.008  g.  doses  of  the  thoroughly  dried  precipitate  (II). 
did  not  prevent  loss  in  weight  of  normal  birds,  as  is  found  to 
be  the  case  when  adequate  doses  of  "activated  solid"  or  of 
crude  vitamine  extract  arc  given.  In  these  cases  the  rate  of 
loss  was  at  first  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  control 
birds,  but  after  a  few  weeks  the  curves  began  to  flatten  and 
a  distinct  advantage,  resulting  from  the  samples,  was  notice- 
able. The  fact  that  polyneuritic  birds  are  so  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  silver  compound  and  that  normal  birds  ap- 
parently utilize  it  very  slightly  is  difficult  to  explain. 

The  experiments  made  with  the  various  fractions  obtained 
from  the  silver  precipitates  showed  that  none  was  the  equal 
of  the  silver  precipitate  (II)  in  relieving  polyneuritis  and 
preventing  its  recurrence. 

An  explanation  of  the  repeated  failures  to  secure  active 
material  from  the  Bilver  complex  may  be  found  in  the  constant 
presence  of  nitric  acid  in  this  product  and  the  consequent 
presence  of  tliis  acid  in  every  solution  from  which  crystals 
were  obtained.  The  suggestion  for  this  explanation  was  ob- 
tained from  one  of  the  early  experiments  in  which  a  crystalline 
nitrate  was  intentionally  prepared  from  the  ammoniacal 
silver  precipitate  and,  when  subjected  to  tests  on  pigeons, 
found  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  any  curative  or  protective 
properties.  The  fact  that  all  of  the  other  crystalline  prod- 
ucts were  nitrates  was  not  ascertained  until  after  completion 
of  the  physiological  tests. 

Suhmaby 

Of  the  insoluble  compounds  obtained  from  concentrated 
vitamine  extracts  by  successive  precipitation  with  silver 
nitrate  and  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  the  first  was  found 
to  consist  principally  of  adenine  silver  and  the  second  of  a 
silver  compound  of  a  base  closely  related  to  histidine.  Both 
precipitates  tenaciously  retain  nitrate  or  nitric  acid  and  this 
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remains  in  the  solution  after  removal  of  the  silver,  with  the 
result  that  the  crystals,  which  are  obtained  on  slow  evapo- 
ration, are  in  both  cases  nitrates. 

Feeding  tests  of  the  several  crystalline  compounds  on 
pigeons  showed  that  they  retain  very  little,  if  any,  of  the 
antineuritic  properties  of  the  ammoniacal  silver  precipitate. 
It  is  possible  that  the  loss  of  activity  may  result  from  the 
constant  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  solutions  from  which 
the  crystals  are  obtained. 


The  Antiscorbutic  Vitamine 

By  Alfred  F.  Hess 

16  West  86th  St..  New  You,  N.  Y. 

Far  less  is  known  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine1  than  of 
the  antineuritic  vitamine.  We  know  tliat  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamine  is  water-soluble;  indeed,  it  has  been  called  the  water- 
soluble  C  vitamine.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
acetone.  It  is  not  adsorbed  by  the  fuller's  earth  method 
introduced  by  Dr.  Seidell;  in  fact,  from  a  mixture  containing 
both  water-soluble  B  and  C  vitamines  it  can  be  separated 
by  this  means. 

Little  more  is  known  from  a  purely  chemical  point  of  view. 
But  that  does  not  imply  that  considerable  progress  lias  not 
been  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  regard  to  this  vitamine. 
Indeed,  since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  British 
Research  Committee,  only  three  years  ago,  views  have 
altered  essentially  in  this  regard.  It  was  previously  supposed, 
and  brought  forth  in  1918  in  this  report,  that  this  vitamine 
is  destroyed  by  drying,  by  aging,  by  the  canning  process, 
and  by  heating.  That  had  long  since  been  the  accepted  view 
in  regard  to  the  factors  which  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
antiscorbutic  vitamine  and  bring  about  the  development 
of  scurvy.  Recently  our  ideas  in  this  respect  have  under- 
gone important  modifications.  Without  going  into  detail 
in  regard  to  drying,  it  may  be  stated  that  experiments  of  Dr. 
Unger  and  the  writer,'  substantiated  by  others,  have  clearly 
shown  that  although  most  substances  lose  the  vitamine 
in  the  course  of  drying,  desiccation  does  not  necessarily 
destroy  this  vitamine.  For  instance,  milk  may  be  dried  to 
a  powder  and  nevertheless  retain  the  major  part  of  its  vit- 
amine. This  dried  milk  may  even  be  aged  and  still  retain 
this  vitamine.  It  may  be  canned  and  aged  and  dried  and 
still  retain  its  antiscorbutic  vitamine  and  be  able  to  cure  infan- 
tile scurvy.  In  the  course  of  the  desiccating  process  it  is  sub- 
jected to  about  240°  F.,  so  that  we  may  add,  it  also  may  be 
heated  and  nevertheless  remain  antiscorbutic.  It  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  some  other  factor  or  factors  involved 
in  its  destruction. 

Reference  should  be  made  in  passing  to  the  importance 
of  the  reaction  of  the  medium  to  the  stability  of  this  vitamine. 
It  is  known  to  most  of  you  that  if  an  antiscorbutic  food  is 
acid,  it  is  much  less  apt  to  undergo  destruction.  For  in- 
stance, this  is  the  main  reason  why  orange  juice  can  retain 
its  highly  antiscorbutic  potency  in  spite  of  having  been  boiled. 
It  explains  why  the  tomato  is  a  very  efficient  antiscorbutic, 
even  after  it  has  been  heated,  canned,  and  allowed  to  age. 
In  our  experience  tomatoes  canned  a  year  were  found  to  have 
retained  their  full  antiscorbutic  value. 

Clearly  there  must  be  some  further  explanation  for  the 
instability  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine;  heat,  to  which  its 
destruction  has  almost  universally  been  attributed,  cannot 

1  For  fuller  information  on  this  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
fallowing  pa  peri  by  the  author:  "The  Role  of  Antiscorbutic*  in  Our  Die- 
tary." J.  Am.  Utd.  Assoc,,  Tl  (19181.  Ml;  "Newer  Aspects  of  Some  Nutri- 
tional Disorders,"  Ibid.,  Tf  (1021),  603. 

•"The  Scurvy  of  the  Guinea  Pigs.  III— The  Effect  of  Age,  Heat, 
and  Reaction  of  Antiscorbutic  Poods."  J.  BuA.  Cktm.,  M  (1010),  203. 


be  the  sole  or  even  the  preeminent  factor.  The  clinical 
reports  of  experienced  physicians  also  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
For  instance,  children's  specialists  in  France  have  reported 
that  they  have  fed  thousands  of  babies  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bottles  of  sterilized  milk  in  the  course  of  years,  milk 
that  had  been  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  over  and  that 
throughout  tliis  long  period  they  have  never  encountered 
a  case  of  scurvy.  Surely,  such  extensive  reports  covering 
a  period  of  years  cannot  be  passed  over  lightly. 

Effect  of  Oxidation  on  Destruction  of  Vitamine 

Some  experiments  carried  out  by  tho  writer  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Unger  showed  that  there  is  another  factor,  perhaps 
a  more  important  factor  than  those  mentioned,  which  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  this  famine,  namely,  oxidation.* 
This  action  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  very  simple  way.  For 
instance,  if  a  liter  of  milk  is  treated  with  a  very  small  amount 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  (4  cc.  of  a  normal  solution)  and  allowed 
to  stand  over  night  in  an  incubator  at  blood  heat,  the  anti- 
scorbutic vitamine  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  This  is 
tested  by  the  biological  method;  80  cc.  of  milk  per  day  per 
capita  are  fed  to  a  series  of  guinea  pigs.  It  is  found  that  all 
these  guinea  pigs  develop  scurvy,  whereas  control  guinea 
pigs  receiving  the  same  amount  of  milk  to  which  peroxide 
lias  not  been  added  remain  free  from  signs  or  symptoms. 
Furthermore,  the  guinea  pigs  which  develop  scurvy  on  tliis 
oxygenated  milk  rapidly  lose  all  symptoms  of  this  disorder 
when  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  orange  juice  are  added  to  the 
dietary.  In  other  words,  the  small  amount  of  peroxide 
thoroughly  destroyed  the  antiscorbutic  content  of  the  milk, 
destroyed  it  to  the  same  extent  as  heating  milk  to  100°  C. 
for  an  hour.  The  authors  showed  also  that  if  orange  juice 
is  subjected  to  a  stream  of  oxygen  its  antiscorbutic  potency  is 
likewise  diminished,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  milk.  This 
destructive  effect  of  oxidation  has  been  substantiated  by 
cxiwrimcnts  carried  out  by  Dutchcr1  in  this  country  and  by 
Zilva  at  the  Lister  Iastitutc  in  London.'  That  antiscorbutic 
vitamine  is  sensitive  to  oxidation  is  of  importance  from  a 
theoretical  as  well  as  from  an  industrial  point  of  view.  It 
explains,  for  instance,  why  some  dried  milk  possesses  the 
antiscorbutic  property,  whereas  other  dried  milk  is  markedly 
lacking  in  this  factor. 

When  we  stated  some  years  ago  that  experiments  showed 
that  dried  milk  may  have  antiscorbutic  value,  our  conclusions 
met  with  skepticism.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  nature 
of  the  product  depends  upon  the  process  of  drying.  If,  in 
the  course  of  drying,  milk  is  subjected  to  oxygenation,  as  it 
is  in  the  spraying  process,  it  loses  much  or  most  of  its  anti- 
scorbutic vitamine,  whereas  if  it  is  dried  on  a  drum  and  its 
particles  not  subjected  to  the  air,  it  is  found  to  retain  tho 
greater  part  of  this  vitamine.  Condensed  milk  retains 
considerable  of  this  factor,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
densation process  is  conducted  with  very  little  access  of  air. 
This  new  conception  of  the  role  of  oxidation  harmonizes 
many  views  which  heretofore  appeared  discordant.  It 
explains  how  the  French  physicians  were  probably  quite 
correct  when  they  reported  encountering  practically  no 
scurvy  in  the  course  of  feeding  sterilized  milk  to  babies;  we 
had  (laid  no  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  milk  which  they  fed 
had  been  heated  in  and  kept  in  hermetically  sealed  bottles. 

This  probably  is  the  more  precise  explanation  of  what 
we  have  called  "aging,"  a  term  which  is  descriptive  but  hardly 
scientific.  The  aging  which  destroys  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamine  is  oxygenation. 

»  "The  Destructive  Effect  of  Oxidation  on  Antiscorbutic  Vitamine," 
Proc.  SiX.'Fjcfill.  flint.  Mtd  ,  18  (1021).  143. 

•  K.  A.  Dutchcr,  H.  M.  Hanhaw  and  J.  S.  Hall,  "Effect  of  Heat  and 
Oxidation  on  Antiscorbutic  Vitamine."  J.  Biol.  Clum..  4T  (1021),  483. 

»"Tli«  Influence  of  Aeration  on  the  Stability  of  the  Antiscorbutic 
Factor."  LanitJ,  1W1  M,  478. 
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Catalysib 

Another  factor  in  the  destruction  of  antiscorbutic  vitamine 
is  catalysis.  Its  effect  may  be  illustrated  by  citing  the  follow- 
ing experiment.  If  milk  is  pasteurized  (145°  F.  for  0.5  hr.), 
heating  half  of  it  in  a  glass  vessel, and  the  other  half  in  a  copper 
vessel  for  the  same  length  of  time,  the  milk  heated  in  the 
copper  vessel  will  l«  found  to  have  lost  considerable  of  its 
antiscorbutic  vitaminc.  On  feeding  80  cc.  per  capita  of  these 
two  lots  of  milk  to -a  series  of  guinea  pigs,  the  animals  re- 
ceiving the  milk  pasteurized  in  the  copper  vessel  will  develop 
scurvy,  whereas  those  receiving  the  milk  which  had  been 
heated  in  the  glass  vessel  will  thrive  and  not  develop  this 
disorder.  That  the  signs  and  symptoms  are  truly  those  of 
scurvy  is  proved  by  their  prompt  disappearance— in  spite  of 
continuing  the  same  milk— if  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  orange 
juice  are  given  in  addition.  The  milk  heated  in  the  copper 
vessel  contained  but  three  or  four  parts  of  copper  per  million 
— a  very  small  amount. 

This  experiment  has  a  practical  application  for,  as  is  well 
known,  milk  in  the  process  of  pasteurization  passes  through 
copper  pipes;  it  is  true  that  these  are  lined,  but  the  lining 
frequently  becomes  defective  after  a  short  period.  Lined 
copper  vessels  are  commonly  used  in  the  course  of  condensing 
and  drying  milk.   It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing  that  copper 
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is  found  very  frequently  in  small  amounts  of  milk.  In  a 
British  medical  report,  it  was  found  eleven  times  in  eighty- 
seven  samples.  It  is  impossible  to  state  how  important  a 
factor  catalysis  is.  But  whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  scope 
of  its  application,  an  experiment  of  this  nature  shows  the 
little  suspected  factors  which  may  be  introduced  and  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  relation  to  the  destruction 
of  this  most  delicate  vitamine,  and  warns  us  that  in  the  han- 
dling of  food  products  containing  vitamines  we  must  consider 
the  influence  of  every  new  industrial  process. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  destruction  of  the 
vitamines,  the  last  few  years  have  demonstrated  that  we 
should  not  consider  foodstuffs  as  entities  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  vitamino  content.  A  food  may  be  rich  or  poor  in  this 
factor  according  to  attendant  circumstances.  For  instance, 
carrots  cannot  be  classed  as  containing  a  definite  amount  of 
antiscorbutic  vitamine;  if  they  are  fresh  they  will  contain 
much  more  than  if  they  are  old,  or,  again,  if  they  have  been 
plucked  young,  they  will  have  far  more  than  if  they  were 
tough  and  old.  We  must  avoid  cataloguing  foods  too  rigidly. 
It  is  probably  of  aid  to  arrange  them  in  categories  and  to 
assign  them  definite  potencies,  but  we  must  remember  that 
such  a  list  possesses  merely  comparative  and  approximate 
value. 
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Some  Factors  Affecting  the  Stability  and  Inversion  of  Oil- Water  Emulsions'  * 

By  Leon  W.  Parsons  and  O.  G.  Wilson,  Jr. 

Research  Laboratory  of  Arruso  Cherubtet.  Massachusetts  Institute  or  Technology,  Cambetdoe,  Maes. 


Scope  of  Investigation 

This  work  covers  some  preliminary  results  obtained  in  the 
course  of  a  fundamental  investigation  of  the  properties  and 
behavior  of  mineral  oil-water  emulsions.  Exact  information 
regarding  the  properties  of  commercial  emulsions  is  difficult 
to  obtain  and  classify  accurately  on  account  of  the  complexity 
of  the  factors  involved.  It  is  felt  that  by  obtaining  more 
complete  information  regarding  the  general  principles  which 
govern  the  behavior  of  emulsions  in  simple  systems  and  then 
applying  the  information  to  a  systematic  study  of  more 
complicated  emulsions,  greater  progress  may  bo  made  than 
by  starting  at  once  with  the  study  of  a  few  complex  emulsions 
which  happen  to  be  of  commercial  importance. 

Much,  though  not  all,  of  the  work  thus  far  undertaken  has 
dealt  with  the  inversion  point  of  oil-water  emulsions.  By 
definition  the  inversion  point  is  that  point  where  there  is  a 
change  from  an  oil-in-water  type  of  emulsion  to  a  water- in -oil, 
or  vice  versa.  This  evidently  marks  a  region  of  instability, 
and  hence  is  of  practical  importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  breaking  emulsions. 

In  general  the  work  has  been  divided  into  three  phases: 
(1)  an  investigation  of  the  factors  affecting  the  inversion 

1  Presented  at  the  Symposium  on  Emulsifies tloo  Problem*  in  the 
Petroleum  Industry  before  the  Section  of  Petroleum  Chemistry  at  the  62nd 
Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  September 
«  to  10,  1921. 

»  Published  as  Contribution  No.  41  from  the  Research  Laboratory  of 


point  in  the  case  of  emulsions  with  water  of  a  highly  purified 
oil  like  Nujol;  (2)  in  emulsions  containing  Nujol  to  which 
substances  which  are  known  to  be  present,  in  commercial 
oils  have  been  added;  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  emulsions  of 
different  commercial  oils.  From  such  investigations,  it  is 
hoped  that  much  fundamental  information  may  be  obtained 
which  should  be  of  assistance  in  solving  the  difficult  problems 
involved  in  breaking  -commercial  emulsions. 

Soke  General  Properties  op  Oil-Water  Emulsions 

Although  there  is  much  information  in  the  literature 
regarding  emulsions,  correlation  of  the  results  of  various 
investigations  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  materials  used,  the  method  of  studying  the 
emulsions,  and  the  complexity  of  the  factors  involved. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  literature  and  from  scattered 
information  obtained  from  various  oil  companies,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  chart  in  Fig.  1  to  enumerate  some 
fundamental  properties  of  importance  in  considering  the 
stability  of  commercial  emulsions.  Referring  to  this  chart 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  rough  division  may  be  made  of  systems 
ordinarily  called  emulsions,  into  mechanical  suspensions 
and  true  emulsions,  the  former  being  characterised  chiefly 
by  a  greater  instability;  the  latter  being  characterised  by 
extreme  stability  which  is  in  general  produced  by  the  presence 
of  an  effective  emulsifying  agent.  It  is  realized,  however, 
that  no  sharp  lino  of  demarcation  may  be  drawn  between 
the  two.   This  investigation  deals  only  with  true  emulsions. 
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A  division  of  true  emulsions  into  the  two  types,  namely,  oil* 
in-water  and  water-in-oil,  is  made  and  a  general  classification 
of  the  emulsifying  agents  which  tend  to  produco  these  types, 
together  with  the  various  methods  of  breaking  the  emulsions, 
is  indicated.  In  general,  the  emulsifying  agents  which  tend 
to  produce  an  oil-in-water  type  are  those  which  are  either 
soluble  in  water,  the  external  phase,  or  which  are  more 
readily  wetted  by  water  than  by  oil.  Correspondingly, 
in  the  case  of  the  watcr-in-oil  type  of  emulsions,  solubility 
or  greater  wetting  of  the  oil  phase  by  the  emulsifying  agent 
is  the  necessary  prerequisite.  The  present  generally  accepted 
theory  of  the  formation  of  emulsions  postulates  the  presence 
of  a  stabilising  film  around  the  particles  of  the  dispersed  phase 
which  prevents  their  coalescing.  Although  the  exact  nature 
of  this  viscous  film  is  not  clearly  known,  it  is  evident,  as 
stated  by  Bancroft,1  that  the  type  and  properties  of  the 
emulsions  depend  largely  on  the  nature  of  this  viscous  film. 
Some  work  in  this  Laboratory'  indicates  that  this  film  pos- 
sesses the  properties  of  a  plastic  solid.  If  the  emulsifying 
agent  could  be  altered  so  that  it  was  wetted  more  by  the 
internal  phase,  the  emulsion  should  invert.  Clowes'  sup- 
ported this  theory  and  was  able  to  change  an  oil-in-water 
emulsion  stabilised  by  sodium  oleate  to  a  water-in-oil  type 
by  the  addition  of  a  calcium  salt  which  formed  the  oil-soluble 
soap  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  Clowes  further  stated 
that  when  the  equivalent  ratio  of  sodium  to  calcium  was 
4:1,  the  effects  were  balanced  and  neither  kind  of  emulsion 
was  formed.  These  results  were  obtained  from  a  study  of 
emulsions  of  olive  oil4  which,  on  account  of  its  composition 
and  the  impurities  present  in  it,  undoubtedly  behaves 
differently  from  mineral  oils.  Bhatnagar*  found  that  the 
4  : 1  ratio  above  mentioned  was  affected  by  the  volume  ratio 
of  the  two  phases  as  well  as  by  other  ions  and  that  it  changed 
with  different  soaps.  In  previous  work  in  this  Laboratory 
no  critical  ratio  was  found  when  magnesium  and  sodium 
oleates  were  used  as  emulsifying  agents  in  the  case  of  emul- 
sions with  Nujol. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  inversion  of  phases  could  be 
effected  by  increasing  the  amount  of  dispersed  phase  until  a 
critical  point  was  reached  where  the  dispersed  phase  becamo 
the  continuous  one.  This  point  was  supposed  to  be  near  the 
74  per  cent  stable  emulsion  as  described  by  Ostwald.*  Pick- 
ering's7 highly  concentrated  emulsion  disproved  this  theory 
to  some  extent.  Inversion  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
dispersed  phase  implies  that  the  emulsifying  agent  could 
stabilize  either  form  of  emulsion,  forming  a  protective  film 
about  the  small  particles  of  either  phase.  This  obviously 
opposes  the  Bancroft  theory  of  emulsification  and  would 
tend  to  contradict  the  theories  of  Bancroft  and  Clowes  as  to 
the  specific  tendency  of  emulsifying  agents  to  form  one  or  the 
other  type  of  emulsion.  According  to  this  theory,  the  nature 
of  the  stabilised  film  would  have  to  be  changed  in  orrlor 
to  produce  inversion  and  the  only  effect  of  increasing  the 
ratio  of  the  dispersed  phase  should  be  to  break  (not  invert) 
the  emulsion,  or  else  to  allow  the  excess  of  the  disperse 
phase  to  form  a  separate,  nonemulsified  phase. 

In  various  technical  emulsions  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  nature  of  the  emulsifying  agent.  In  order  to 
control  intelligently  the  breaking  of  these  emulsions,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  the  emulsi- 
fying agent,  then  to  destroy  it  or  convert  it  to  an  ineffective 
form. 

>  J.  Pkyi  Chtm.,  It  (1915).  276. 

•  Oum.  t/tl.  Bnt..  M  (1921).  19.  82S. 

•  J.  Pkyi.  Ckim.,  tt  (1918).  407. 
<  Hid. 

•  J.  Cktm.  Soe.,  UT  (1920).  542;  til  (1921).  61. 

•  Z.  KoUoUcJum.,  6  (1910).  103. 

•  Koll.  Z.,  T  (1910).  11. 


As  indicated  in  Fig.  1,  there  are  several  general  physical 
methods  of  breaking  which  may  be  applied  to  both  types  of 
emulsion.  In  breaking  emulsions  by  these  methods  the 
mechanism  is  undoubtedly  due  chiefly  to  a  rupturing  or 
destruction  of  the  film  by  physical  action— for  example, 
by  electrical  treatment,  change  of  temperature,  distillation, 
etc. 
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The  specific  chemical  methods  of  breaking  depend  for  their 
action  cither  on  carrying  the  emulsion  to  the  inversion  point  or 
on  destroying  the  film  with  specific  chemical  reagents.  In 
order  to  invert  an  emulsion — for  example,  an  oil-in-water 
type  stabilized  by  sodium  oleate— one  must,  in  general, 
add  a  material  which  is  soluble  in  water,  the  external  phase, 
since  by  this  means  alone  is  it  possible  to  penetrate  readily 
the  external  phase,  and  affect  the  emulsifying  film.  In 
the  above-mentioned  emulsion  this  may  be  readily  accom- 
plished by  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  which  is  water- 
soluble  and  which,  by  metathesis,  produces  calcium  oleate 
which  is  soluble  in  oil.  The  addition  of  sulfuric  acid  or  ether 
is  an  example  of  a  specific  chomical  method  of  destroying  the 
film. 

Preparation  of  Emulsions  and  Methods  or  Testing 

For  the  larger  part  of  the  work  Nujol  was  selected  as  the  oil 
to  be  emulsified.  This  selection  was  made  because  Nujol, 
although  essentially  a  medicinal  oil,  has  been  subjected  to  an 
extremely  careful  process  of  purification  similar  to  that  given 
other  mineral  oils,  and  from  previous  work  in  this  Laboratory 
has  been  found  fairly  satisfactory  for  experimental  comparison 
with  commercial  mineral  oils,  especially  when  impurities 
present  in  or  extracted  from  these  oils  have  been  added  to  it. 
The  Nujol  used  was  found  to  give  practically  no  coloration 
with  sulfuric  acid,  and  also  showed  no  tendency  to  give 
stable  emulsions  with  water  alone.  Aqueous  solutions 
of  sodium  oleate  were  used  as  emulsifying  agents  for  pro- 
ducing the  oil-in-water  type  of  emulsion.  Magnesium  oleate 
dissolved  in  Nujol  was  typical  of  an  oil-soluble  polyvalent 
soap  which  tends  to  give  a  water-in-oil  type  of  emulsion. 
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In  preparing  the  emulsions  the  Briggs  homogenizer'  was 
used,  with  a  capillar,-  of  about  1  mm.  in  diameter.  All 
emulsions  were  prepared  by  first  stirring  vigorously  for  2  min. 
by  means  of  an  electric  stirrer  and  then  passing  the  emul- 
sion five  times  through  the  homogenizer.  Microscopic  exam- 
ination showed  that  this  procedure  gave  a  uniform  and  fine- 
grained emulsion.  From  previous  work  in  this  Laboratory,  it 
was  decided  to  use  equal  amounts  of  oil  and  water  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  order  to  keep  the  volume  ratio  of  phases 
constant. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  various  addition  agents  on  emul- 
sions, two  methods  were  adopted.  Material  was  either 
added  to  the  separate  components  of  the  emulsion  before 
mixing  them,  or  added  after  the  emulsion  had  already  been 
made  by  the  homogenizer  treatment.  It  was  thus  possible 
to  study  the  effect  of  addition  agents  both  before  and  after  the 
emulsion  was  formed. 

Several  methods  were  used  to  determine  which  was  the 
external  phase  in  the  emulsions.  The  most  satisfactory  was 
the  Briggs  drop  method,1  which  consists  in  touching  a  drop 
of  emulsion  to  an  excess  of  either  pure  phase.  If  the  emulsion 
mixes  readily  the  external  phase  of  the  emulsion  is  the  same  as 
the  pure  liquid  used.  Robertson's  dye  method,1  in  which 
the  spreading  of  an  oil-soluble  dye  into  the  external  phase  is 
tested,  was  also  found  useful.  In  general,  a  combination  of 
these  two  methods,  together  with  microscopic  examination, 
gave  satisfactory  data  regarding  the  character  of  the  emul- 
sions produced,  although  the  drop  method  alone  was  in  general 
quite  satisfactory. 

Influence  op  Volume  Ratio 

Experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of 
volume  ratio  on  the  stability  of  cmubions  of  Nujol  and  two 
commercial  lubricants,  and  also  to  determine  whether  it  was 
possible  to  invert  an  emulsion  merely  by  varying  the  volume 
ratio. 

The  emulsions  were  prepared  by  adding  3  cc.  of  0.033  M 
sodium  oleate  solution  in  different  amounts  of  distilled 
water  to  the  oils,  varying  the  ratio  of  volumes  of  oil  and  water 
but  keeping  the  total  volume  at  50  cc. 

A  maximum  ratio  of  volume  of  oil  to  total  volume  of 
emulsion  was  found  which  gave  a  homogeneous  oil-in-water 
emulsion.  Alxive  this  value,  which  was  0.84  for  Nujol  and 
0.S3  and  0.87  for  the  other  lubricants  tested,  a  more  fluid 
mixture  was  obtained  which,  on  testing  by  the  drop  method 
immediately  after  mixing,  appeared  to  be  a  water-in-oil 
emulsion.  The  mixture  usually  settled  to  three  layers. 
The  top  layer  contained  some  water  dispersed  in  oil,  but 
the  drops  were  large  enough  to  l>e  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
indicating  a  mechanical  sus|«cnsion  rather  than  a  true  emul- 
sion. The  second  layer  was  always  too  thin  for  satisfactory 
testing  but  ap]>earcd  similar  to  the  oil-in-water  emulsions 
which  resulted  when  the  volume  ratio  was  below  the  critical 
value.  The  lower  layer  consisted  of  excess  water.  After 
standing  for  some  time  the  drops  of  water  frequently  settled 
out  of  most  of  the  upjwr  oil  phase,  leaving  a  clear  layer 
of  oil  at  the  top. 

It  will  be  noted  tliat  the  above  critical  values  are  all 
somewhat  higher  tlian  the  74  per  cent  which  represents  the 
amount  of  interior  phase  which  is  possible  with  close  i>acked 
spheres.  The  amount  of  excess  emulsified  alsive  74  ]>er  cent 
is  therefore  more  or  less  of  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  the 
films  to  resist  rupturing  when  further  and  further  distorted 
from  their  normal  spherical  shape. 

In  general,  therefore,  no  true  inversion  point  was  noticed 
when  the  volume  ratio  alone  was  varied  in  the  wise  of  the 
three  oils  studied,  but,  as  would  be  exacted,  there  was  a 
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maximum  amount  of  oil  which  could  be  emulsified  by  sodium 
oleate.  Above  this  point,  which  was  well  defined  for  each 
oil,  breaking  occurred.  Tlus  contradicts  certain  of  the  above- 
mentioned  experimenters,  but  confirms  the  conclusions 
of  Bancroft  and  Clowes.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  effect 
of  volume  ratio  in  subsequent  experiments,  the  ratio  of  oil 
to  total  volume  of  emulsion  was  kept  constant  at  0  5,  thus 
choosing  a  region  in  which  the  oil-in-water  emulsions  of 
Nujol  would  be  fairly  stable. 

Opposing  Emulsifying  Agents  in  Different  Phases 

An  interesting  series  of  emulsions  was  studied  in  order  to 
determine  the  effect  of  opposing  emulsifying  agents,  such  as 
sodium  oleate  and  magnesium  oleate,  which  tend  to  produce 
oil-in-water  and  water-in-oil  emulsions,  respectively.  The 
general  method  of  experimentation  was  to  shake  a  solution 
of  sodium  oleate  in  water  with  a  solution  of  magnesium  oleate 
in  Nujol,  keeping  the  volume  ratio  50  : 50.  A  large  number 
of  emulsions  were  studied,  varying  the  ratio  of  equivalent 
concentration  of  magnesium  oleate  to  sodium  oleate  from  25 
to  0  51.  It  was  desired  to  obtain  the  characteristics  of 
the  alx>ve  system  when  both  emulsifying  agents  were  present, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  a  real  equilibrium  existed  and 
whether  there  was  some  critical  ratio  of  the  emulsifying 
agents  at  which  point  no  emulsion  at  all  would  be  formed. 

In  all  cases  the  resulting  emulsions  settled  out  in  three 
layers,  oil  on  top,  water  on  the  bottom,  and  varying  amounts 
of  emulsion  between.  This  middle  emulsion  layer  was  tested 
at  different  levels  by  withdrawing  a  portion  by  means  of  a 
capillary*  pi  pet  and  applying  the  drop  test.  In  many  cases 
both  types  of  emulsion  were  found,  water-in-oil  in  the  upper 
portion  and  oil-in-water  in  the  lower  portion.  After  standing 
for  .several  days  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  was  noticed 
in  tliis  emulsion  layer,  above  which  the  drop  test  indicated 
the  presence  of  a  water-in-oil  and  below  an  oil-in-water 
emulsion. 

This  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  six  emulsions  in  the  series 
studied,  where  the  ratio  of  magnesium  oleate  to  sodium 
oleate  varied  from  1 .0  to  10,  and  is  now  l>eing  very  carefully 
investigated.  It  appear*  that  an  equilibrium  is  set  up  be- 
tween the  two  tyjK-s  of  emulsions  and  that,  on  standing,  the 
less  stable  water-in-oil  emulsion,  which  is  much  coarser 
grained  than  the  oil-in-water,  apparently  undergoes  gradual 
breaking,  with  the  separation  of  oil.  In  the  alwve  experi- 
ments the  systems  were  prepared  in  several  different  ways. 
In  some  cases  an  oil-in-water  emulsion  was  made  and  then 
treated  with  magnesium  oleate;  in  others,  the  water-in-oil 
was  prepared  and  treated  with  sodium  oleate;  in  others, 
a  solution  of  sodium  oleate  in  water  and  of  magnesium  oleate 
in  oil  were  mixed  simultaneously,  all  of  the  above  series  being 
put  through  the  homogenizer.  The  presence  of  both  types  of 
emulsion  was  independent  of  the  method  of  preparation. 

Although  the  alxivo  scries  Is  being  subjected  to  more 
critical  investigation  on  account  of  the  interesting  character- 
istics oltserved,  it  appears  that  no  ratio  of  magnesium  oleate  to 
sodium  oleate  was  found  where  the  opposing  forces  were 
balanced,  giving  an  inversion  point  with  no  stable  emulsion, 
but  rather  that  some  form  of  pseudo-equilibrium  was  set 
up  whereby  both  types  of  emulsion  were  produced. 

Inversion  by  Metathesis 

A  study  was  made  of  the  effect  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
various  divalent  and  trivalcnt  salts  on  the  stability  and  ten- 
dency to  invert  of  oil-in-water  emulsions  of  Nujol.  The 
oil-in-water  emulsions  were  made  in  the  usual  way  by  stirring 
and  homogenizing,  using  sodium  oleate  as  the  emulsifying 
agent.  Aqueous  solutions  of  magnesium  sulfate,  magnesium 
chloride,  and  ferrous  sulfate  were  added  in  varying  concen- 
tration as  typical  representatives  of  bivalent  salts,  and  alu- 
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aium  sulfate  and  ferric  chloride  in  aqueous  solution  were  the 
addition  agents  typical  of  the  trivalent  salts.  The  volume 
ratio  of  oil  to  total  emulsion  in  the  resulting  mixture  was 
0.5  in  each  caso. 

magnesium  BALTs — It  was  found  that  if  the  equivalent 
concentration  of  magnesium  was  greater  than  that  of  sodium 
a  complete  inversion  to  the  water-in-oil  type  resulted.  In 
cafes  where  the  amount  of  magnesium  salt  was  not  sufficient 
to  react  with  all  of  the  sodium  oleate,  both  types  of  emulsions 
were  formed.  The  general  appearance  and  properties  of  the 
latter  emulsions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  emulsions  de- 
scribed above  in  the  series  on  opposing  emulsifying  agents. 
In  order  to  show  definitely  that  the  determining  factor  was 
the  ratio  of  equivalents  of  magnesium  to  sodium  rather  than 
the  absolute  concentration  of  these  substances,  several  runs 
were  made  in  which  the  absolute  concentration  of  magnesium 
salt  was  lower  than  that  which  had  failed  to  invert  com- 
pletely in  previous  cases,  reducing  the  sodium  until  it  also 
was  less  than  the  magnesium.  A  complete  inversion  of  the 
emulsion  resulted,  indicating  the  ratio  to  be  the  determining 
factor  rather  than  the  absolute  concentration  of  magnesium 
Bulfate  added.  Comparison  of  Emulsions  53  and  66  in 
Table  I  indicate  the  results  above  described. 

The  effect  of  using  magnesium  chloride  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  magnesium  sulfate  and  no  indication  was  obtained 
of  any  appreciable  variation  in  the  inversion  point  due  to  a 
variation  in  the  anion  of  the  magnesium  salt. 
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The  behavior  of  the  solution  during  inversion  was  very 
interesting.  When  magnesium  salt  was  added  to  an  oil-in- 
water  emulsion  the  viscosity  was  very  greatly  lowered  whilo 
the  salt  was  being  added.  Then  the  mixture  became  more 
viscous  than  the  original  emulsion,  with  oil  appearing  to  be 
the  external  phase.  It  is  possible  that  the  magnesium  first 
reacted  with  the  sodium  soap  in  the  film  and  caused  a  tem- 
porary breaking  of  the  emulsion,  sinee  the  two  phases  formed 
a  mixture  possessing  none  of  the  high  viscosity  ordinarily 
characteristic  of  emulsions.  The  magnesium  oleate  formed 
by  metathesis  was  then  dissolved  by  the  oil  and  on  solution 
in  the  oil  tended  to  disperse  the  water,  giving  a  high  viscosity 
characteristic  of  a  true  emulsion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  above  cases  no  really  sharp 
inversion  point  was  obtained,  but  rather  the  presence  of  an 


ferrous  sulfate — Since  ferrous  sulfate  has  been  suggested 
as  a  demulsifier,1  the  effect  of  adding  a  solution  of  this  salt 
to  Nujol  oil-in-water  emulsions  was  investigated.  In  every 
case  where  the  ratio  of  tho  equivalent  concentration  of  ferrous 
sulfate  to  sodium  oleate  was  above  1  an  inversion  was  effected 
followed  by  a  distinct  breaking  of  the  emulsion.  This  iB 
essentially  due  to  the  weak  emulsifying  tendency  of  the  iron 
soap  produced  by  metathesis. 

aluminium  sulfate— Aluminium  sulfate  in  water  was 
used  as  the  inverting  agent  typical  of  a  trivalent  salt.  Tho 
same  phenomena  as  those  indicated  above  were  observed 
with  regard  to  viscosity  changes.  Undoubtedly  the  effects 
produced  were  similar  to  those  when  magnesium  salts  were 
added,  although  the  final  result  was  modified  somewhat  by  the 
extreme  instability  of  the  water-in-oil  emulsions  produced  by 
the  aluminium  soap.  Immediate  breaking  occurred  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  liberated  water  gave  the  effect  of 
being  the  external  phase  when  tested  by  the  drop  method 
before  the  emulsion  liad  settled  in  layers.  Complete  in- 
version probably  resulted  when  the  concentration  of  alumin- 
ium sulfate  was  sufficient,  but  it  was  followed  so  quickly 
by  breaking  that  the  latter  effect  was  the  major  one  as  indi- 
cated by  the  usual  methods  of  testing. 

In  one  case  where  the  concentration  of  aluminium  salt  was 
not  sufficient  to  react  completely  with  the  sodium  oleate,  tho 
emulsion  formed  in  two  distinct  layers.  The  upper  one  was 
a  water-in-oil  emulsion  which  was  completely  broken  in  3  or 
4  days,  while  the  lower,  in  which  water  was  the  external 
phase,  remained  dense  and  unchanged  for  some  time.  At 
any  concentration  of  addition  agent  the  instability  of  those 
emulsions  was  an  important  factor  although  breaking  must 
liave  occurred  after  inversion. 

ferric  chloride — Ferric  chloride  in  aqueous  solution 
also  gave  complete  inversion  of  oil-in-water  emulsions  of 
Nujol  but  did  not  always  produce  breaking.  An  emulsion 
containing  a  ratio  of  equivalent  concentration  of  ferric 
chloride  to  sodium  oleate  of  7 . 52  did  not  break  for  24  hrs.,  and 
one  whose  ratio  was  1.21  remained  one  of  the  most  stable 
water-in-oil  emulsions  studied. 

conclusions— Fig.  2  shows  a  graphical  summary  of  the 
results  above  indicated.  In  general  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  regarding  the  inversion  of  oil-in-water  emul- 
sions of  Nujol  by  means  of  metathesis: 

1 —  Divalent  or  trivalent  salt  dissolved  in  water  could  com- 
pletely invert  oil-in-water  emulsions. 

2 —  In  the  limited  range  studied,  namely,  in  the  case  of  mag- 
nesium chloride  and  magnesium  sulfate,  there  is  apparently 
very  little  effect  due  to  a  variation  in  the  anion  of  the  added  salt. 

3 —  In  inversion  by  metathesis  the  ratio  of  equivalents  of  the 
inverting  agent  to  the  emulsifying  agent  was  the  ^determining 

4 —  When  the  equivalent  concentration  of  the  polyvalent  salt 
exceeded  the  monovalent,  complete  inversion  took  place.  When 
it  was  less  than  the  monovalent,  a  pseudo-equilibrium  was 
established  whereby  some  of  both  types  of  emulsion  was  produced. 

5—  The  mechanism  of  the  above 


chemical  reaction  destroying  the  film,  then  breaking  the  en 
and  forming  the  polyvalent  soap,  and  finally  solution  of  the 


polyvalent  soap  in  the  oil  and 
inverted. 


ition  with  the  phases 


6 — In  general,  sodium  oleate,  a  monovalent  soap,  produced 
more  stable  emulsions  than  the  polyvalent  soaps  in  the 
of  Nujol  systems.    Of  the  polyvalent  soaps  st 
oleate  apparently  gave  the  greatest  stability. 

Salting  Out  of  Emulsions 

A  brief  study  of  the  so-called  "salting  out"  of  emulsions 
tade  in  the  case  of  oil-in-water  emulsions  of  Nujol  where 
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sodium  oleate  was  the  emulsifying  agent.  Sodium  cliloride, 
iodide  and  sulfate  wen?  added  in  varying  concentrations 
keeping  the  volume  ratio  always  0.5.  One  series  was  also 
studied  where  sodium  chloride  was  added  to  a  water-in-oil 
emulsion  of  Nujol  produced  by  magnesium  oleate. 


Taiu  III— Saltiho  Out  l._  v>.~.v*w— 
Syttrm — Sodium  oleate  in  w»tcr.  Nujol  not 
NaCl  in  water  —  addition  agent 

External 


Method  Equir.  Equiv. 

of        Vol.  Con*.  Cone. 
No.  Mixing  Ratio  NaOl  —  A  NaCl  ~B  A 

35  Added    0.S  0.0173  0.48  37.7 

36  Added  0.5  0.0200  0.40 
37'  Added    0.S  0.0240  0.28 

44  Added  0.S  0.0253  0.24 
48  At  once  0.5  0.0253  0.24 

45  Added  0.5  0.0259  0.22 
40  At  once  0.5  0.025S  0.22 
38  Added  0.6  0.02AS  0.20 
47  At  once  0.5  0.0265  0.20 
30  Added  0.6  0  0280  0.10 
46' Added    0.6  0.0120  0.14 

40  Added    0.6  0.02S3  0.12 

41  Added    0.5  0.0307  0.08 

42  Added    0.5  0.0320  0.04 

43  Added    0.6  0.0333  0 


Phase 
Pinal 
ICrauUion 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

Water 

\V..l^r 
Water 
Water 
Water 
.  Water 
1.25  Water 
0  " 


20.0 
11.7 
0.1 
0.1 
8.5 
8.5 
7.5 
7.6 
6.7 
11.7 
4.1 
2.5 


NaCI  in  t 


RlaUU 

Broke  immediately 
Broke  immediately 
Broke  immediately 
Broke  immediately 
Broke  immediately 
Broke  after  tome  time 
Broke  after  eomt  Ume 
Creamed  to  two  layer* 
Creamed  to  two  layers 
Creamed  to  two  layer* 
Creamed  to  two  layer* 
Creamed  to  two  layer* 
Creamed  to  two  layer* 


The  experimental  results  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Tables  III,  IV,  and  V.  Sodium  chloride  solution  above  a 
definite  concentration  broke  the  emulsions  almost  completely, 
but  no  indication  of  inversion  was  found.  A  concentration 
of  0 . 24  M  sodium  chloride  was  sufficient  to  break  the  emul- 
sions immediately  and  a  0.22  3/  had  the  same  effect  after 
a  few  days.  Below  this  value  perfectly  stable  emulsions  were 
produced.  By  comparing  Emulsions  46  and  37  in  Table  III 
the  effect  of  absolute  concentration  and  ratio  of  concentration 


of  emulsifying  agent  to  addition  agent  may  be  seen.  It  was 
not  possible  to  break  the  emulsion  in  (46)  by  decreasing  the 
concentration  of  both  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  oleate  and 
still  keeping  a  high  ratio  of  cliloride  to  oleate.  This  indicates 
that  the  absolute  concentration  of  sodium  chloride  is  the 
determining  factor  in  breaking  these  emulsions. 

Tabls  IV— Saltino  Out  EMULKoiea— Sodium  Icdidk 

I  Nal  in  water 


33* 

rij  -  xj 

Hum  oleate 

in  wat< 

r .  ^ 

-  addition  agent 

Method 

Equir. 

Equiv. 

of 

Vol. 

Cone. 

Cone. 

B 

No. 

Mixing 

Ratio 

NaOl-A  Nal-B 

A 

120 

Added 

0.6 

0.0240 

0.28 

11.7 

121 

Added 

0.5 

0.0253 

0.24 

9.1 

122 

Added 

0.5 

0  02.',9 

0  22 

8  6 

123 

Added 

0.6 

0  0266 

0.20 

7.5 

125 

Added 

0  6 

0.0273 

0.18 

6.6 

124 

Added 

0.5 

0.02*0 

0.16 

6.7 

Pinal 

Em  allien  Rnun 

None  Broke  immediately 

None  Broke  immediately 

None  Broke  immediately 

None  Broke  immediately 

None  Broke 
Water 


No. 
151 
150 


Tablb  V— Saltimo  Out  Emulsion*— Sodium  Silfatb 

System — Sodium  oleate  in  water,  Nujol  and  NaaSO*  in  wmte 
NaiSOt  ■»  addition  agent 

External 

Method  Equiv.     Equiv.     n  Phase 

of      Vol.     Cone.       Cone.      2  Final 
Mixing  Ratio  NaOl  -  A  NatSU.  -  B  A  Emulsion 
Added     0.5     0.0247       0  26    10.5  None 
Added     0.5     0.0253       0.24      9.1  None 
Added     0.8     0.0259       0.22     8.5  Water 

Oil-in-water  emulsions  of  Nujol  were  also  broken  by  0.  IS 
M  sodium  iodide  and  0 . 24  M  sodium  sulfate,  indicating  a 
slight  variation,  as  near  as  experimental  conditions  could 
determine,  in  the  minimum  breaking  concentrations  due  to  a 
variation  in  the  anion  of  the  sodium  salt  used.  The  results 
obtained  may  be  seen  in  Tables  IV  and  V. 
►  Indefinite  results  were  obtained  in  investigating  the  salting- 
out  effect  of  sodium  chloride  on  water-in-oil  emulsions  of 
Nujol  where  magnesium  oleate  was  the  emulsifying  agent. 
On  account  of  the  inherent  instability  of  these  emulsions 
breaking  took  place  very  easily  and  obscured  the  effect 
of  the  salt  alone.  It  should  be  expected,  however,  that  an 
aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  would  not  give  a  well-defined 
reaction  with  water-in-oil  emulsions  on  account  of  the  inability 
of  the  salt  in  the  aqueous  phase  to  get  at  the  emulsifying  film, 
since  in  the  case  of  water-in-oil  emulsions  the  external  phase 
is  oil. 

Generally  speaking,  to  influence  the  properties  of  a  particu- 
lar film  of  emulsifying  agent  any  substance  which  is  added 
should  be  soluble  in,  or  wetted  by,  the  external  phase  of  the 
emulsion  in  question.  In  tliis  connection  the  following 
experiment  is  of  interest. 

A  colloidal  suspension  of  magnesium  oleate  in  water  was 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  oleate  in  acetone  and  adding  the 
solution  to  a  large  quantity  of  water.  On  treating  an  oU-in- 
water  emulsion  of  Nujol  (sodium  oleate  as  the  emulsifying 
agent)  with  this  colloidal  suspension  partial  inversion  took 
place  with  subsequent  breaking  of  the  emulsion.  This  was 
to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  greater  tendency  of  the  mag- 
nesium oleate  in  colloidal  suspension  in  one  phase  to  dissolve 
in  the  other  phase  and  exert  its  emulsifying  action. 

In  general,  from  the  above  series  of  experiments  on  salting 
out,  it  was  found  that  neutral  monovalent  salts,  such  as 
sodium  chloride,  iodide,  and  sulfate,  gave  no  noticeable 
inverting  action  on  oil-in-water  emulsions  of  Nujol,  but  broke 
the  emulsions  by  salting  them  out  when  the  salt  concentration 
was  sufficiently  high.  The  salting-out  effect  was  a  function 
of  the  concentration  of  salt  added  and  not  of  the  ratio  of  the 
concentration  of  salt  to  emulsifying  agent. 

In  contrast  to  inversion  by  metathesis,  the  anion  here 
appeared  to  have  an  appreciable  effect,  the  minimum  salting- 
out  concentration  being  as  follows:  for  sodium  sulfate, 
0.24;  Bodium  chloride,  0.22;  sodium  iodide,  0.18. 

In  connection  with  future  work  on  salting  out  of  emulsions, 
it  is  planned  to  undertake  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
mechanism  of  breaking  emulsions  by  salting  out  with  par- 
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ticular  reference  to  the  following  points:  The  relation  be- 
tween the  concentration  of  the  salting-out  substances  and  the 
concentration  of  emulsifying  agent,  a  more  complete  study 
of  the  effect  of  various  anions,  a  search  for  some  oil-soluble 
"salting-out"  agents,  the  general  application  of  salting-out 
processes  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sodium  chloride  method  for  breaking  emulsions 
as  a  laboratory  tool  for  investigation. 

Effect  of  Addition  Agents  on  Stability  of  Emulsions 

As  a  second  phase  of  the  present  investigation  it  was 
desired  to  ascertain  the  effect  on  the  properties  of  oil-in- 
water  emulsions  of  Nujol  produced  by  sodium  oleate  of  adding 
to  these  emulsions  various  substances  known  to  be  present  in, 
or  to  exert  an  influence  upon,  emulsions  met  with  in  practice. 
The  Nujol  was  emulsified  in  the  usual  manner  with  sodium 
oleate,  and  the  stabilising  action  of  the  added  substance  was 
measured  by  determining  the  concentration  of  sodium 
chloride  solution  necessary  to  break  the  emulsion.  Although 
this  sodium  chloride  treatment  is  rather  an  arbitrary  test  of 
stability,  nevertheless  it  has  been  found  to  represent  a 
fairly  definite  break  point  for  other  emulsions  as  well  as  Nujol. 
In  every  case  the  volume  ratio  was  kept  at  0. 5  and  the  equiva- 
lent concentration  of  sodium  chloride  solution  necessary  to 
break  the  emulsion  was  recorded.  The  results  are  indicated 
in  Fig.  3.  Different  methods  were  employed  for  adding  the 
substances  under  investigation  to  the  emulsions,  varying 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  used. 

Since  various  sulfonates  which  are  produced  during  the  acid 
treatments  of  oils  in  the  refining  process  exert  a  certain  influ- 
ence on  the  emulsifying  tendencies  of  the  oil,  substances 
representative  of  this  class  of  materials  were  added  to  Nujol, 
the  resultant  oil  was  emulsified,  and  the  break  point  was 
determined  by  addition  of  sodium  chloride  solution.  The 
substances  used  included  pure  sodium  benzenesulfonate,  the 
sodium  salt  of  a  sulfonated  oil  isolated  from  the  acid  treat- 
ment of  a  Texas  oil,  and  the  alcoholic  extract  from  an  acid- 
treated  oil  which  in  addition  to  containing  various  sulfonates 
contained  certain  amounts  of  sodium  naphthenates.  The 
sodium  benzenesulfonate  and  the  alcoholic  extracts  were 
added  directly  to  the  Nujol,  whereas  the  sodium  salt  of  the 
sulfonated  oil  was  first  dissolved  in  ether,  then  added 
to  Nujol,  and  the  ether  evaporated.  From  Fig.  3  it  is 
evident  that  the  substances  of  this  class  have  only  a  very 
slight  effect,  if  any,  on  stabilizing  oil-in-water  emulsions  of 
Nujol,  as  evidenced  by  the  slightly  higher  equivalent  con- 
centration of  sodium  chloride  necessary  to  break  the  emul- 


Colloidal  coloring  matter  obtained  from  a  heavy  lubricating 
oil  was  dissolved  in  ether  and  added  to  Nujol,  and  after 
removal  of  the  ether  by  evaporation,  the  emulsifying  ten- 
dency of  the  resultant  mixture  was  determined.  The  sodium 
chloride  necessary  to  break  this  emulsion  was  0.24  M, 
practically  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  emulsion  of 
Nujol  alone.  This  indicates  practically  no  effect  of  the  col- 
loidal coloring  matter  on  the  stability  of  the  emulsion,  at 
least  as  determined  by  the  salting-out  action  of  sodium 
chloride. 

Since  previous  work  in  this  Laboratory  has  indicated  that 
amylene  gives  somewhat  analogous  results  to  other  un- 
saturated bodies  which  are  present  in  oils,  the  stabilizing 
action  of  amylene  when  added  in  various  amounts  of  oil- 
in-water  emulsions  of  Nujol  was  investigated.  From  Fig.  3 
it  is  evident  that  the  equivalent  concentration  of  sodium 
chloride  necessary  to  break  these  emulsions  was  much  higher 
than  when  other  substances  were  added  to  the  Nujol.  This 
indicates  a  marked  stabilizing  action  on  oil-in-water  emulsions 
of  Nujol  by  amylene,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
fall  on  a  fairly  smooth  curve.  The 
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significance  of  this  curve,  however,  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
established,  but  is  being  subjected  to  further  investigation. 
Although  amylene  and  water  give  a  rather  unstable  emulsion, 
the  tendency  of  the  amylene  is  toward  stabilizing  an  emulsion 
of  the  oil-in-water  type. 

In  general,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3,  amylene  is  the  only  sub- 
Btance  which  exerts  an  important  stabilizing  effect  when 
added  to  oil-in-water  emulsions  of  Nujol.  Other  substances 
known  to  be  present  in  commercial  oil  exert  a  very  slight, 
if  any,  stabilising  action.  This  stabilizing  action  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  concentration  of  sodium  chloride 
necessary  to  break  the  emulsion. 

Investigation  of  Commercial  Oil  Emulsions 

Several  crude  oils  and  a  commercial  lubricant  were  emul- 
sified with  sodium  oleate  in  order  to  determine  the  stability 
of  the  emulsions  thus  produced,  and  also  the  concentration 
of  sodium  chloride  necessary  for  breaking  them.  These 
crude  oils  were  received  directly  from  the  wells  and  contained 
all  the  impurities  common  to  their  respective  localities, 
having  been  subjected  to  no  refining  process.  The  oils  were 
first  agitated  with  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water  to 
discover  any  emulsifying  action  of  the  oil  with  water,  and 
15  cc.  of  the  oil  were  then  emulsified  with  11  cc.  of  0.033  M 
sodium  oleate.  Two  samples  were  made  of  the  latter.  One 
was  allowed  to  stand  untreated  and  the  other  was  salted 
out  with  sodium  chloride.   The  results  arc  indicated  in  Fig.  4. 

In  the  emulsion  of  the  Upper  District  Pennsylvania  crude 
with  sodium  oleate,  a  very  unstable  system  similar  to  a  me- 
chanical suspension  was  formed.  This  could  be  accounted 
for  in  two  ways:  either  something  present  in  the  oil  reacting 
i  to  produce  an  emulsifying  agent  with 
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a  tendency  toward  the  water-in-oil  type,  or  else,  the  presence 
of  some  salting-out  material  in  the  oil,  more  prolmbly  the 
former.  An  emulsion  of  the  same  oil  made  with  magnesium 
oleate  gave  a  distinct  water-in-oil  type,  but  was  broken  more 
easily  than  the  one  made  with  sodium  oleate.  The  oil 
therefore  had  no  particularly  strong  tendency  to  become  the 
external  phase,  but  merely  resisted  emulsifuation  of  any  type. 
A  similar  effect  was  noticed  in  the  ease  of  the  Lower  District 
Pennsylvania  crude.  In  all  cases  the  mixtures  formed  were 
very  unstable,  requiring  a  slightly  lower  concentration  of 
sodium  chloride  to  salt  out  than  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Upper  District  oil. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Mid-Continent  crude 
that  with  water  alone  a  water-in-oil  emulsion  is  obtained, 
whereas  when  the  oil  is  treated  with  sodium  oleate  there  is 
still  a  tendency  toward  production  of  a  water-in-oil  type. 
This  oil  obviously  contains  some  emulsifying  agent  tending 
to  produce  a  fairly  stable  water-in-oil  type  and  requiring 
a  fairly  high  concentration  of  sodium  chloride  for  breaking. 
A  similar  tendency  toward  a  water-in-oil  type  was  noted  in  the 
case  of  the  Ranger  crude  when  emulsified  with  sodium  oleate. 

The  last  four  oils  listed  in  the  chart  behaved  very  similar  to 
Nujol.  No  emulsion  was  formed  with  water  but  a  fairly 
stable  oil-in-water  emulsion  was  produced  with  sodium  oleate 
and  was  easily  broken  by  a  moderate  concentration  of  sodium 
chloride. 

The  above  series  of  observations,  although  limited  in  scope, 
indicate  some  of  the  simplest  characteristics  of  these  oils  when 
treated  with  sodium  oleate  and  broken  with  sodium  chloride. 
The  exact  mechanism  and  behavior  of  this  sodium  chloride 
treatment  is  being  further  investigated  and  the  range  of 
applicability  of  this  method  as  a  laboratory  tool  is  being 


Conclusions 


1-This  investigation 
ia 
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inversion  point,  in  emulsions  of  Nujol  and  water,  and  then  in 
Nujol-water  emulsions  to  which  substances  present  in  com- 
mercial oils  have  been  added.  A  comparison  of  the  properties 
of  the  alwve  systems  with  different  commercial  oils  is  made. 
Although  most  of  the  results  obtained  relate  specifically  to 
emulsions  of  Nujol,  some  fundamental  observations  have  been 
made  which,  when  extended,  should  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  problems  involved  in  the  stability  of  commercial 
emulsions. 

2—  No  true  inversion  point  was  noted  when  the  only 
variable  was  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  two  phases. 

3 —  In  studying  the  effect  of  opposing  emulsifying  agents 
by  mixing  solutions  of  sodium  oleate  in  water  with  magnesium 
oleate  in  oil,  no  sharp  inversion  point  was  found,  but  a  pseudo- 
equilibrium  appeared  to  be  established,  some  of  both  types  of 
emulsion  Ix-ing  indicated  by  the  drop  test.  These  emulsions 
were  frequently  separated  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
This  apjx-ars  to  bo  contradictory  to  Bomc  results  in  the 
literature,  though  the  experiments  were  not  strictly  anal- 
ogous. 

•1 — The  following  divalent  and  trivalent  salts  in 'aqueous 
solution  were  able  completely  to  invert  oil-in-water  emulsions 
of  Nujol  by  metathesis:  MgSO«,  MgCl,,  FcS04,  A1,(S04)», 
FeClj.  In  this  metathesis  the  ratio  of  equivalent*  of  metal- 
lic precipitating  ions  was  the  deterrnining  factor  rather  than 
their  absolute  concentration.  When  the  equivalent  con- 
centration of  polyvalent  metal  exceeded  that  of  monovalent 
soap,  complete  inversion  resulted.  When  it  was  less,  there 
was  partial  inversion  similar  to  that  above  described,  both 
tyjies  of  emulsions  apparently  being  present.  The  probable 
mechanism  of  this  mctathctical  inversion  is  discussed.  Varia- 
tion in  the  anions  of  the  precipitating  salts  studied  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  results. 

5— Neutral  monovalent  salts  such  as  sodium  sulfate, 
sodium  chloride,  and  sodium  iodide  had  no  inverting 

but  when  present  in 
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concentration  broke  the  emulsion,  presumably  by  "salting 
out"  the  soap  film.  This  salting-out  effect  was  a  function 
of  the  salt  concentration,  not  of  the  ratio  of  concentrations 
of  salt  to  soap.  A  variation  in  anion  appeared  to  have  somo 
effect  in  inversion  by  salting  out,  the  minimum  salting-out 
concentration  in  equivalents  being  as  follows:  Sodium  sul- 
fate, 0.24;  sodium  chloride,  0.22;  sodium  iodide.  0.18. 
6 — A  study  of  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  certain  sub- 


stances present  in  commercial  oils  indicated  a  very  weak 
stabilising  effect  on  oil-in-water  emulsions  ofNujol.  Amyl- 
ene,  however,  stabilized  these  emulsions  somewhat  in  pro- 
portion to  its  concentration. 

7— A  brief  study  was  made  of  the  emulsifying  tendencies 
of  some  crude  oils  with  water  and  with  sodium  oleate  solution 
together  with  the  concentration  of  sodium  chloride  necessary 
to  break  these  emulsions. 


The  Dehydration  of  Tar  in  the  Laboratory" 

By  Wilbert  J.  Huff 

Tub  Korr**i  Comfaky  I.a»o*ato«iiis.  Mkllon  IxsijTtnrit.  Prmuiu«oa.  Va. 


The  condensing  systems  which  remove  most  of  the  tar 
from  gas  generally  chill  this  gas  well  below  its  dew  point; 
consequently  raw  tar  usually  contains  considerable  water. 
Subsequently  the  water  content  is  usually  reduced  to  a  few 
per  cent  by  gravity  separation  but  this  separation  is  never 
complete  and  in  the  case  of  very  viscous  tar?,  such  as  certain 
coal  tars  and  tars  having  a  gravity  close  to  that  of  water, 
such  as  certain  water-gas  tars,  the  gravity  separation  is 
very  unsatisfactory  and  somo  tars  retain  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  water  after  standing  indefinitely.  For  this 
reason,  tars  are  generally  held  to  be  emulsions.  Any  tar 
containing  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a  per  cent  water,  if 
heated  rapidly,  may  foam  or  bump  badly.  Consequently 
the  elimination  of  the  water  is  an  extremely  important  prob- 
lem for  the  tar  distiller  and  the  chemist  engaged  in  the  ex- 
amination of  tars. 

For  the  dehydration  of  tar  and  other  organic  emulsions,  a 
large  number  of  procedures  have  been  proposed.*  In  general 
the  laboratory  methods  involve  distillation  following  the 
addition  of  a  solvent,  or  surface  evaporation.  The  removal 
of  water  by  centrifuging  or  by  electrostatic  attraction  is  not 
complete,  and  these  methods  arc,  therefore,  not  generally 
used  in  the  laboratory.  Grinding  with  carbon  black  and 
centrifuging  with  a  solvent  permit  the  rapid  estimation  of 
water,'  but  present  the  disadvantage  that  the  tar  residue 
cannot  conveniently  be  used  for  further  study.  Methods 
which  involve  the  addition  of  a  suitable  solvent  and  distil- 
lation, such  as  for  instance  the  excellent  method  of  Dean 
and  Stark,4  do  not  permit  the  determination  of  the  light  oil 
on  the  same  portion  of  the  sample  and  are  generally  not  used 
when  the  chief  object  is  the  complete  examination  of  the  dis- 
tillates and  pitch. 

For  such  studies,  resort  is  had  to  surface  evaporation 
processes  which  involve  heating  the  tar  from  above,  usually 
with  a  ring  burner. '••  These  methods,  however,  present  the 
disadvantage  that  the  heat  is  generally  not  confined  to  the 
upper  portions  of  the  tar;  consequently  many  tars  froth  and 
spatter  disastrously  in  spite  of  the  most  exacting  care  on 
the  part  of  the  operator.  A  current  of  gas7  is  sometimes 
passed  through  the  tar  to  overcome  this  disadvantage; 
but  this  expedient  is  not  ideal,  because  the  gas  current, 
unless  chilled  to  low  temperatures,  will  carry  away  uncon- 
densed  vapors  of  water  and  light  oils.    Moreover,  the  me- 

1  Presented  before  the  Division  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 
at  the  62nd  Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  New  York,  X.  Y., 
September  6  to  10.  1021. 

»  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  list  these.  Most  of  the  im- 
portant references  have  been  listed  by  Dean  and  Stark,  Tula  Joomal. 
it  (1020).  4S6. 

•  Odell  and  Tbiele.  Gas  Record.  March  23.  1921,  p.  30. 
«  Lac.  cil. 

•  Senger,  J.  Gasbtt..  *»  (1902).  Ml ;  also  J.  Sac.  C»rm.  /«</,,  11  (1902). 
1475. 

•  Jayne,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Sof„  IS  (1903),  814. 

'  If  gas  is  used,  it  should  be  inert.  The  practice  of  blowing  air  through 
tar  should  of  course  be  avoided,  for  tar  at  elevated  temperatures  may 
absorb  oxygen,  and  with  some  tars,  the  absorptioo  of  oxygen  is  i 
with  a  marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  recoverable  oils. 


clianical  stirring  action  of  the  gas  stream  carries  the  heat 
to  the  lower  portions  of  the  still  charge,  thus  assisting  in 
superheating  and  the  attendant  dangers  unless  the  entire 
operation  is  carefully  watched. 

Another  expedient  involves  the  slow  addition  of  the  tar 
to  the  still  containing  a  small  quantity  of  hot  dehydrated 
tar.  This  is  successful  with  very  troublesome  tars,  but  re- 
quires attention  and  special  provisions  for  feeding. 

To  obviate  these  disadvantages,  the  writer  has  suggested 
a  method  now  used  in  the  laboratories  of  The  Koppcrs  Com- 
pany. The  tar  is  placed  in  the  usual  laboratory  tar  still,  con- 
nected through  the  usual  stillhcad  to  the  customary  con- 
denser nnd  graduated  receiver.  Before  closing  the  still, 
the  position  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tar  is  marked.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  still  is  then  Burrounded  with  a  cylindrical 
receptacle  open  at  the  top — such  as  a  pail — whose  diameter 
is  somewhat  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  still.  This 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  top  of  the  receptacle  is  a  little  lower 
than  the  tar  level.  Water  is  added  to  the  receptacle  until 
it  overflows.  Heat  is  applied  directly  to  the  shallow  layer  of 
tar  exposed  above  the  water  jacket,  using  the  customary 
ring  burner.  This  portion  of  the  tar  soon  attains  a  tempera- 
ture above  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  the  steam  passes 
into  the  hot  space  above,  where  it  cannot  condense  without 
passing  out  of  the  still.  The  water  jacket  absorbs  heat 
which  would  otherwise  be  transmitted  to  the  lower  portions 
of  the  tar;  consequently  these  are  not  heated  abovo  the 
steam  point  and  no  spattering  or  disastrous  frothing  can 
occur.  The  level  of  water  falls  gradually  by  evaporation, 
permitting  the  dehydrating  zone  to  fall  slowly.  At  any 
one  time,  the  layer  of  wet  tar  heated  sufficiently  to  cause 
steam  formation  is  relatively  shallow,  consequently  the  steam 
has  an  opportunity  to  pass  off  quietly.  When  the  water 
level  has  fallen  below  the  bottom  of  the  still,  the  tar  is  practi- 
cally dehydrated.  The  receptacle  for  water  is  then  removed, 
and  the  distillation  is  continued  as  usual. 

The  method  is  so  simple  that  the  writer  finds  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  has  not  been  used  before,  but  if  so,  he  is 
unaware  of  such  use.  It  permits  the  approximate  determi- 
nation of  light  oil  and  water  on  the  same  portion  of  the  sample, 
requires  no  new  apparatus  and  practically  no  attention, 
handles  efficiently  very  stiff  tare  and  tars  of  high  water  con- 
tent, and  can  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  laboratory 
distillation  of  most  tars. 

In  common  with  other  surface  evaporation  methods 
which  use  direct  flame  heating,  this  may  be  subjected  to  the 
criticism  that  superheating  of  the  vapor  space  may  induce 
cracking.  However,  it  presents  the  important  advantage 
that  the  initial  heating  takes  place  at  the  tar  level  when  the 
heat  capacity  of  the  tar  assists  in  preventing  the  attainment 
of  unduly  high  temperatures.  The  criticism  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  jacketing  the  upper  portion  of  the  still  with 
terial  of  high  heat  capacity.    However,  under  the 


favornbk 


Millions  the 


rror  introduced  by  such 


is  problematical,  and  it  is  generally  disregarded. 
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Benzenedisulfonic  Acid  from  Benzenemonosulfonic  Acid" 

By  C.  E.  Seaseman 


Of  tho  several  methods  described  in  the  literature  for  the 
preparation  of  bensenedisulfonic  acid  but  few  are  specific 
in -all  details,  such  as  concentration  of  acid,  amount  of  acid, 
temperature,  and  time  of  heating.  Barth  and  Senhofer*  in 
1875  described  a  method  of  sulfonating  the  monoeulfonic 
acid  by  heating  for  2  hrs.  with  an  equal  volume  of  fuming 
8ulfuric  acid.  They  neglected  to  record  the  strength  of  acid 
and  proper  temperature  for  carrying  out  the  reaction.  Koer- 
ner  and  Monselise*  prepared  the  disulfonic  acid  by  heating 
four  volumes  of  an  acid  mixture,  resulting  from  sulfonating 
benzene,  3  to  5  hre.  with  three  volumes  of  fuming  sulfuric 
acid  at  200°  to  245°.  Binschedler  and  Busch'  described  a 
method  in  which  24  kg.  of  benzene  are  added  in  a  thin  stream 
to  90  kg.  of  fuming  sulfuric  acid.  The  temperature  is  raised 
to  the  boiling  point  of  benzene  and  continued  for  2  to  3 
hrs.,  during  which  time  the  mono-acid  is  formed.  The 
temperature  is  then  raised  to  275°  and  continued  for  20  min. 
Lambert'B  patent*  specifies  the  heating  of  sodium  benzene 
sulfonate  with  1.5  times  its  weight  of  Nall^SCMi  2  to  3 
hre.  at  200°  to  240".  None  of  these  investigators  have  re- 
ported either  the  yield  of  disulfonic  acid  or  its  ratio  to  the 
mono-acid. 

In  1910  Polak7  found  that  by  heating  10  g.  of  barium 
benzenesulfonatc  with  2-1  cc.  of  98  per  cent  acid  at  209°, 
disulfonation  was  complete  by  the  end  of  4  hrs.  The  di- 
sulfonation  was  complete  at  the  end  of  3  hrs.  when  10  g. 
of  the  barium  monosulfonate  were  heated  to  233°  with  20 
cc.  of  12.5  per  cent  fuming  acid. 

Experimental 

The  benzenemonosulfonic  acid  used  in  this  work  is  obtained 
in  a  crude  form  and  purified  by  converting  it  into  the  barium 
salt  by  almost  neutralizing  with  barium  hydroxide  and  finish- 
ing off  with  an  excess  of  barium  carbonate.'  After  filtering, 
this  solution  is  evaporated  in  steam  evaporators  and  the 
drying  completed  in  an  electric  oven  at  190°  for  about  96 
hrs.  Thus  prepared,  the  salt  analyzes  99  .9  per  cent  barium 
benacnemonosulfonate,  the  analysis  being  made  by  de- 
termining the  barium  present  in  3  g.  of  the  dried  salt. 

The  apparatus  used  is  an  enameled  kettle  equipped  with 
a  metal  bath  and  mechanical  stirrer  which  has  a  speed  of 
36  revolutions  per  minute.  An  open  peephole  in  the  cover 
serves  as  an  escape  for  steam  and  fumes,  and  also  for  in- 
serting a  thermometer  into  the  sulfonating  mass.  About 
0.5  hr.  is  required  to  bring  tho  mixture  to  the  desired 
temperature.  This  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of  the  total 
sulfonating  period. 

In  order  to  determine  the  progress  of  the  reaction,  samples 
are  removed  in  most  cases  at  intervals  of  1  hr.  The  sample 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  neutralized  with  barium  hydroxide 
and  carbonate.  From  the  amounts  of  soluble  salts  and  barium 
found  in  an  aliquot  part  of  this  solution  the  ratio  of  the  di- 
sulfonic  acid  to  the  monosulfonic  acid  is  found.   In  order 


i  Section  of  Dy«  Chemistry  at  the  59th 
I  Society.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  April  13  to  17,  1030. 

I  No.  S3  of  the  Color  Investigation  Labora. 
i  of  Chemistry.  Washington.  D.  C. 

•  B*r.,  •   (1878),  1477 

<  Cos.  ckim.  Hal..  •  (1878),  133 

•  Hon.  Set.,  isn,  1180. 

•  D.  R   P.  113,784  (1890). 

•  Rtc.  trn.  Mm.,  88  (1810).  418. 

•  Because  of  the  difficulty  encountered  In  securing  a  sufficiently  hlgh- 
gradc  barium  carbonate  this  reagent  is  prepared  by  treating  a  solution  oJ 
barium  hydroxide  with  carbon  dioxide  until  precipitation  Is 
The  carbonate  is  then  thoroughly 


».  D.  C. 


to  dry  these  salt  mixtures  completely  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  dry  them  at  a  temperature  of  190°  for  72  hrs. 
Because  of  the  indirect  method  of  determining'the'disulfonic 
acid,  inherent  analytical  errors  may  be  responsible  for  dif- 
ferences of  1.5  per  cent. 
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2—  95%  acid,  150%  excess    5—08%  acid,  700%  excess 

3—  95%  acid.   50%  excess  6 — 95%  acid,  150%  excess,  catalyst  Ns 

7 — 05%  acid,  160%  excess,  catalyst  VrOi 

S— 95%  acid,  150%  excess,  catalyst  Kaand  VtOs 

9-05%  acid.  150%  excess 

In  Curve  1,  Fig.  I,  are  graphically  represented  the  results 
obtained  by  heating  1 . 5  moles  of  the  dried  barium  benxene- 
monosulfonate  at  an  average  temperature  of  251°  for  10 
hrs.  with  300  per  cent  excess  of  95  per  cent  acid.  With  this 
concentration  and  excess  of  acid,  Bulfonation  is  practically 
complete  at  the  end  of  1  hr.    Table  1  gives  the 
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05   150  VrO,  84.5  84.1  85.3  86.0  ... 
05  150  Na    84.0  86.7  80.3  00.2  90.9 
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IX 


ViOi 

379  05  180           81.9  78.6  77.5  76.6  73.0   


t m mm    •  ■  •  • 


data  for  this  and  the  following  eight  experiments.  In  this 
.work  the  basis  for  calculating  the  per  cent  excess  acid  is 
that  amount  of  acid  actually  required  for  the  sulfonation, 
rather  than  the  combined  amounts  that  are  required  for  the 
sulfonation  and  the  precipitation  of  the  barium.' 

The  effect  of  lowering  the  amount  of  excess  acid  to  150 
per  cent  is  shown  by  Curve  2,  Fig.  I.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
acid  was  used  and  an  average  temperature  of  250°  was  main- 
tained for  10  hre.   It  is  seen  that  with  this  amount  of  ex- 

>  Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  considerable  barium  sulfate  Is  held 
ratTlf  sanation  has  beet  shorn,  by  Pol.k  (L«.  cit.)  to  be  nO. 
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cess  acid  6  hrs.  are  required  for  the  maximum  production 
of  the  disulfonic  acid.  Further  heating  results  in  a  loss  of 
the  desired  product. 

A  further  reduction  in  the  amount  of  acid  used  gives  the 
data  for  Curve  3,  Fig.  I,  the  excess  acid  used  amounting  to 
only  50  per  cent.  The  acid  concentration  was  the  same  as 
used  in  the  two  previous  experiments.  The  average  tempera- 
ture for  the  10  hrs.  was  252°.  The  greatest  yield  of  disul- 
fonic  acid  was  obtained  after  3  hrs.'  heating. 

Curve  4,  Fig.  I,  represents  the  results  obtained  when  the 
monosulfonate  is  treated  with  50  per  cent  excess  of  98  per 
cent  acid  at  an  average  temperature  of  251°  for  10  hrs.  A 
slightly  greater  yield  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  1  hr.  than  when 
a  96  per  cent  acid  is  used.  Further  comparison  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  98  per  cent  acid,  probably  because  the  conditions 
are  better  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  secondary  reaction  which 
will  be  described  later. 

In  obtaining  the  data  for  Curve  5,  Fig.  I,  a  much  greater 
excess  of  acid  has  been  used  than  for  any  other  sulfonation, 
the  excess  amounting  to  700  per  cent.  The  acid  concen- 
tration was  the  same  as  in  Expts.  I,  II,  and  III,  and  the 
average  temperature  was  250°.  The  peak  of  the  curve  is 
reached  in  3  hrs.,  after  which  time  there  is  a  slow  falling  off. 

addition  of  cataltsts — Ambler  and  Cotton1  found 
in  their  work  on  the  sulfonation  of  benscne  that  sodium  and 
vanadium  pentoxide  serve  as  catalysts.  In  Expt.  VI, 
0 . 1  per  cent  of  the  element  sodium  (calculated  upon  the 
weight  of  H£0<  used)  was  added  as  NajC0>.  The  total 
period  of  heating  was  8  hrs.,  and  an  average  temperature 
of  251°  was  maintained.  The  acid  used  was  of  95  per 
cent  concentration,  in  150  per  cent  excess.  Except  for 
the  addition  of  sodium  all  conditions  were  the  same  as  in 
Expt.  II.  One  hour's  heating  gave  a  yield  of  91.9  per  cent 
disulfonic  acid,  an  increase  of  13.4  per  cent  over  that  ob- 
tained at  the  end  of  the  first  hour  in  Expt.  II.  The  entire 
Curve  6,  Fig.  I,  is  almost  flat — the  slight  drop  shown  at  the 
end  of  the  second  hour  being  due  very  likely  to  analytical 


sulfonation  at  220°— In  Fig.  II  are  shown  the  curves 
which  represent  the  results  obtained  by  sulfonating  at  approxi- 
mately 220°.   Acid  of  95  per  cent  concentration  was  used  in 


Because  of  the  presence  of  sodium  in  the  sulfonating  mass 
the  analytical  method  had  to  be  revised.  After  making 
the  usual  barium  determination  as  the  sulfate  in  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  salts,  sodium  was  determined  as  the  sulfate 
by  evaporating  the  solutions  to  dryness  and  ashing.  From 
the  weight  of  sodium  thus  found  the  barium  equivalent 
was  calculated,  corrections  made  in  the  weight  of  the  dried 
salts  obtained,  and  the  corresponding  barium  sulfate  found. 

The  effect  obtained  by  using  vanadium  pentoxide  as  a 
catalyst  is  shown  in  Curve  7,  Fig.  I.  Five-hundredths 
per  cent  of  the  element  vanadium  (based  upon  the  weight 
of  U£04  used)  was  added  as  vanadium  pentoxide.  All 
other  conditions  remain  the  same  as  in  Expt.  VI.  Again 
the  curve  obtained  is  almost  a  flat  one,  any  one  point  being 
6  to  7  per  cent  under  that  obtained  in  the  previous  experiment. 

In  Expt.  VIII  both  sodium  carbonate  and  vanadium 
pentoxide  were  used,  0.1  per  cent  of  the  former  and  0.05 
per  cent  of  the  latter.  Except  for  an  increase  of  1°  in  the 
average  temperature  all  other  conditions  were  the  same  as 
in  Expts.  VI  and  VII.  The  yields  throughout  were  below 
those  obtained  when  sodium  alone  was  used. 

chan ok  of  temperature — In  Expt.  IX  a  temperature 
change  to  280°  was  made.  One  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent 
excess  of  95  per  cent  acid  was  used.  A  comparison  with 
Curve  2  shows  that  the  higher  temperature  produces  a  greater 
amount  of  the  acid  in  1  hr.,  after  which  time  there  is  a  gradual 
falling  off  from  81.9  per  cent  to  the  73  per  cent  resulting 
at  the  end  of  5  hrs.  At  this  temperature  there  is  much 
charring  of  the  materials. 

>  Tm  JotnwM..  11  (1920),  968. 


and  the  excess  was  150  per  cent.   The  analytical 
data  for  the  four  experimente  are  given  in  Table  2. 


HXTT. 

1,3 

111 

Ilia 
IVa 


Average 

Temp. 

•c. 

221 
220 
221 
221 


ljrit 
N» 

VtCn 

Ma  and 
VtO. 


Ta»l«  2 

Yield  of  Disalfooic  Acid  lo   Per  cent  * 

lit  2nd  3rd  4th  6th  6th  7th  8th  9th 
Hr.  Hr.    Hr.    Hr.    Hr.    Hr.    Hr.    Hr.  Hr. 

89.8  56.8  81.3  70.5  81.8  84.5  85.5  87.7  89.0 
48.5  68.0  81.3  89.5  ....  92.8  95.7  98.0  96.7 

61.9  78.8  84.8  89.7  92.8  ....  93.6  92.8  91.2 
67.9  73.4  83.3  90.1  94.3  94.6  96.1  ....  98.4 


Expt.  Ia,  employing  no  catalyst,  was  carried  out  at  an 
average  temperature  of  221°.  A  fairly  consistent  increase 
in  the  production  of  the  di-acid  took  place  throughout  the 
9  hre.'  heating.  At  the  end  of  the  first  hour  39.6  per  cent 
was  found,  while  98  per  cent  was  shown  to  be  present  at 
the  completion  of  the  9-hr.  period. 

In  Expt.  Ila,  0.1  per  cent  of  the  element  sodium  was 
added  in  the  form  of  carbonate  and  an  average  temperature 
of  220°  was  maintained.  Here  again  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  use  of  sodium  is  readily  seen,  inasmuch  as  the  curve 
holds  well  above  the  preceding  one.  This  curve  reveals  the 
largest  yield  of  the  di-acid  of  any  bo  far  recorded — 96.7 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  9  hrs.'  heating.  The  influence  of  VjO» 
at  a  temperature  of  221°  is  shown  by  Curve  3,  Fig.  II.  The 
amount  of  the  catalyst  added  was  0 . 05  per  cent.  In  contrast 
to  the  experiments  at  higher  temperatures,  the  yields  ob- 
tained are  greater  for  the  first  5  hrs.  than  when  sodium  is 
used,  after  which  time  the  production  lags  somewhat  behind 
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2—  Templar!  220*  C.'.  c.t.£t  NTand  V.O. 

3—  Temperature  250*  C,  cataly«t  Na 

4 —  Temperature  2M)°C,  catalyst  none 

that  obtained  with  sodium.  The  results  obtained  by  using 
both  sodium  and  vanadium  pentoxide  at  an  average  tempera- 
ture of  221°  are  shown  by  Curve  4,  Fig.  II.  Of  the  former 
0.1  per  cent  was  used,  and  of  the  latter  0.05  per  cent  was 
added.  One  hour's  heating  yielded  57.9  per  cent  of  the  di- 
acid.    Further  heating  gave  a  very  consistent  gain. 

Curves  2  and  6,  Fig.  I,  and  1  and  4,  Fig.  II,  arc  brought 
together  for  a  further  comparison  in  Fig.  III.  These  par- 
ticular curves  are  chosen  in  order  to  represent  clearly  the  best 
results  with  and  without  catalysts  at  both  temperatures,  220° 
and  250°. 

There  is  quite  a  noticeable  drop  in  the  amount  of  disul- 
fonic  acid  found  toward  the  end  of  some  of  the  experiments. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  those  cases  where  the  amount  of 
excess  acid  is  small,  or  a  relatively  high  temperature  is  main- 
tained, as  shown  by  Curves  3,  4,  and  9,  Fig.  I.  This  drop 
is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  sulfonc  compounds,  such 
as  benrcnesulfoncsulfonic  acid,  ^HsSOjCJ^SOjH,  and  ben- 
■enesulfonedisulfonic  acid,  HSOiCtII4SOiC»II»SOjH. 

The  analytical  results  obtained  where  such  compounds 
are  present  are,  of  course,  in  error  in  proportion  to  t  he  amount 
of  the  sulfoncsulfonic  acid  present.  However,  the  actual 
amount  of  the  disulfonic  acid  present  is  greater  than  the 
figures  in  such  cases  indicate.  Evidence  tending  to  prove 
the  presence  of  such  compounds  was  obtained  by  making 
sulfur  determinations  with  the  Parr  calorimeter.  More 
sulfur  was  found  by  this  method  than  the  barium  method 
of  analysis  indicated  was  present. 

Indication  that  a  slightly  greater  amount  of  disulfonic 
acid  is  present  at  such  stage  in  the  sulfonation  than  the  pre- 
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vious  analytical  results  show  is  further  given  by  fusion  ex- 
periments made  upon  the  purified  sodium  salts  by  Mr.  Max 
Phillips  of  this  laboratory.  The  methods  of  fusion  and  r*- 
sorcinol  determinations  have  already  been  described.1  The 
optimum  fusion  conditions  were  followed.  From  the  amount 
of  resorcinol  found  in  the  fusion  mixture  the  amount  of 
disulfonate  necessary  for  such  a  yield  was  calculated.  This 
calculated  amount  was  slightly  greater  than  that  found  by 
determining  the  barium  in  a  weighed  sample  of  the  dried 

Summary 

The  sulfonation  of  bcnzenemonosulfonic  acid  was  carried 
out  at  temperatures  approximating  220°,  250°,  and  280°, 
using  acid  of  95  and  98  per  cent  concentration  and  varying, 
in  quantity  from  50  to  700  per  cent  excess.  The  time  vari- 
ation was  from  1  to  10  hrs. 

The  results  obtained  show  that: 

1—  Of  the  temperatures  tested,  250°  is  the  most  efficient, 
considering  time  and  quantity  of  acid  used. 

2 —  Ninety-five  per  cent  acid  gives  better  results  than  9S 
per  cent. 

3 —  A  large  excess  of  acid,  such  as  300  to  700  per  cent,  is 
unnecessary. 

4 —  Sodium  (introduced  as  the  carbonate)  and  vanadium 
pentoxide  act  as  catalyzers  separately,  but  no  particular 
advantage  is  gained  by  using  both. 

5 —  With  sodium  as  a  catalyst,  heating  for  1  hr.  is  sufficient 


American  Field  Service  Fellowships  for  French 
Universities 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fellowships  offered  by  the 
Society  for  American  Field  Service  Fellowships  for  French  Uni- 
versities. Applications  for  the  1922-23  awards  must  be  made 
not  later  than  January  1,  1922. 

These  fellowships,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  in  number,  are 
of  the  value  of  $200  and  10,000  francs.  They  are  awarded  for 
one  year,  and  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  year.  They  are 
offered  in  various  fields  of  science,  art,  and  literature. 

Applicants  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  be  graduates  of  a  college 
requiring  four  years  of  study  for  a  degree  or  of  a  professional 
school  requiring  three  years  of  study  for  a  degree,  or,  if  not  quali- 
fied in  either  of  these  ways,  must  be  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  have  spent  five  years  «n  an  industrial  establishment  in  work 
requiring  technical  skill.  A  practical  knowledge  of  French  is 
also  essential. 

Application  blanks  and  complete  information  regarding  the 
fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandcl. 
522  Fifth  Ave  .  New  York  City. 


Perkin  Medal  Award 

The  Perkin  medalist  for  1921  is  Mr.  William  M.  Burton, 
to  whom  the  award  is  made  in  recognition  of  his  work  on  the 
distillation  of  petroleum  under  pressure,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  enormously  large  supplies  of  gasoline  for  fuel  in  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  and  of  artificial  asphalt  which  is 
largely  used  in  the  place  of  the  natural  product. 

The  medal  will  be  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Section,  Society  of  Chemical- Industry,  at  Rumford  Hall.  Chem- 
ists' Club,  New  York  City,  on  January  13  1922. 


Standard  specifications  for  the  testing  and  use  of  permissible 
explosives  for  use  in  mines,  Bureau  of  Mines  Schedule  17,  are 
now  before  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee 
for  consideration  and  approval  as  tentative  American  standard. 
These  standards  are  the  result  of  thirteen  years'  experience  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  testing  and  assisting  manufacturers  to 
develop  explosives  that  offer  the  minimum  hazard,  when  properly 
used,  in  gaseous  and  dusty  mines.  The  final  revision  of  these 
rules  was  made  and  approved  as  Schedule  17  on  April  8.  1921. 

>  This  Journal,  II  (1920),  837. 
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The  Electrical  Conductivity  of  Solutions  of  Zinc  Sulfate  in  the 

Presence  of  Sulfuric  Acid1 

By  Herman  V.  Tartar  and  Harmon  £.  Keyes 
Crshical  La»o«ato»y,  Univmwty  or  Washington,  Ssattui,  Washinotom 


In  the  commercial  production  of  metallic  zinc  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  line  sulfate  solutions,  the  energy  relations  of  the 
xinc  cell  are  naturally  of  importance,  but  many  of  the  factors 
involved  arc  not  completely  understood.  The  resistance  of 
the  electrolyte  has  an  influence  on  the  electrical  power  con- 
sumed and  the  amount  of  heat  produced  which  must  be  dis- 
sipated by  proper  cooling  facilities.  The  resistance  varies 
with  the  temperature  and  the  concentration  of  the  zinc  sulfate 
and  of  sulfuric  acid.  This  variation  in  resistance  is  generally 
met  with  in  practice  to  a  very  marked  extent,  since  the  pro- 
cess deals  with  an  initial  neutral  solution  of  zinc  sulfate,  and 
sulfuric  acid  is  formed  during  the  electrolysis.  Furthermore, 
the  solution  may  undergo  large  temperature  changes. 

The  present  paper  deals  with  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
ductivity of  zinc  sulfate  solutions  of  the  type  used  in  certain 
typical  plants,  the  observation  being  made  over  a  temperature 
range  of  from  20°  to  40°  C.  The  object  of  the  work  was  to 
determine  the  effect  on  conductivity  of  temperature,  and  acid 
and  zinc  concentration.  Because  of  recent  important  work1 
on  the  deposition  of  zinc  from  strongly  acid  solutions  (200 
to  300  g.  of  free  sulfuric  acid  per  liter)  and  at  high  current 
densities,  the  work  herein  reported  deals  with  both  the  higher 
and  lower  acid  concentrations  which  may  be  used  in  commer- 
cial practice. 

The  writers  believe  that  the  results  secured  will  possibly 
be  of  practical  use  in  the  zinc  industry.  There  are  few  avail- 
able data  on  this  phase  of  electrolytic  zinc.  Furthermore, 
the  calculation  of  the  conductivity  of  such  concentrated 
mixtures  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  degree 
of  ionization  of  the  salt  and  of  the  acid  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  practically  impossible  if  accurate  results  are  desired. 
Reagents  and  Apparatus 

Purified  zinc  sulfate  was  used  throughout  the  experiments. 
It  was  made  by  dissolving  "Baker's  C.  P."  zinc  oxide  in  pure 
sulfuric  acid  and  distilled  water,  precipitating  the  metals 
electronegative  to  zinc  with  zinc  dust  and  crystallizing  out  a 
portion  of  the  zinc  sulfate  for  use,  the  mother  liquor  being 
kept  slightly  acid  to  prevent  the  formation  of  basic  salts. 
The  zinc  sulfate  crystals  were  washed,  dried  by  a  suction 
filter,  and  assayed  for  zinc  by  titration  with  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide. 

The  sulfuric  acid  was  "C.  P.  analyzed,"  the  analysis  show- 
ing no  impurities  to  interfere. 

The  water  used  in  making  up  the  solutions  had  a  specific 
conductivity  1.1  X  10~*  reciprocal  ohms  per  cc. 

The  usual  Kolilrausch  method  was  followed  in  making  the 
conductivity  measurements.  The  set-up  consisted  of  the 
customary  Wheatstone  bridge  arrangement  with  slidewire 
of  the  drum  type,  standard  resistances,  a  Leeds  &  Xorthrup 
alternating  current  generator  operating  at  1000  cycles  per 
second  and  giving  a  nearly  true  sine-wave  current,  storage 
cells  for  furnishing  current  to  the  generator,  and  a  suitable 
telephone  receiver.  The  conductivity  cell  was  of  the  cylin- 
drical type,  designed  to  conform  approximately  to  the  speci- 
fications of  Washburn'  for  conductivity  of  the  magnitude 
here  involved.   The  electrodes  were  well  platinized  before 

In  making  the  measurements  at  25°  the  conductivity  cell 
was  placed  in  a  thermostat,  the  temperature  of  which  was 

■  Rtcrivcd  July  23,  192!. 

»T»lnloo  and  Print.  U.S.  P»t»nU  1,059,233;  1.210.017;  1,247.179; 
•T.lntOB  1'roctM,"  Ent.  Min.  J.,  I  (1921),  341. 
»  /.  Am.  Clum.  Sot..  M  (1918).  2431. 


kept  constant  to  0.02°.  For  other  temperatures  the  cell 
was  placed  in  a  Dewar  flask  with  thermometer  accurate  to 
0.01",  and  the  reading  was  taken  when  the  solution  had 
reached  the  desired  temperature. 

The  specific  gravity  determinations  were  made  by  the 
pyenometer  method  and  at  a  temperature  of  25°  =*=  0.02*. 
The  results  are  referred  to  water  at  4°  as  unity. 

Experimental 

The  cell  constant  was  determined  by  measuring  the  con- 
ductivity of  a  potassium  chloride  solution  containing  7.43  g. 
of  the  salt  in  1000  g.  of  solution,  taking  the  specific  conductiv- 
ity of  this  solution  to  be  0.01288  reciprocal  ohm  at  25°.  The 
cell  constant  was  found  to  be  6.245.  Solutions  of  known 
conductivity  were  tried,  the  results  obtained  being  very  close 
to  the  accepted  values.  The  writers  estimate  that  the  values 
given  for  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  different  solutions 
do  not  vary  from  the  correct  value  by  more  than  0.5  per  cent. 

When  a  solution  of  zinc  sulfate  is  elcctrolyzed  the  reaction 
taking  place  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

2ZnS04  +  2HK)  -  2Zn  +  2H^04  +  Ot 

The  amount  of  sulfuric  acid  formed  is  1.5  times  that  of  the 
zinc  deposited.  In  carrying  out  the  conductivity  measure- 
ments the  initial  measurement  was  made  on  a  neutral  solution 
of  zinc  sulfate.  This  was  followed  by  the  determination  of 
the  conductivity  of  a  series  of  synthetic  solutions  in  which 
the  sulfate  content  (S04)  was  kept  constant  and  the  propor- 
tions of  acid  and  of  zinc  sulfate  varied  so  as  to  represent  the 
composition  of  the  initial  solution  at  different  stages  if  it  had 
been  elcctrolyzed.  Two  series  of  solutions  were  used;  in 
one  the  starting  point  was  a  solution  containing  200  g.  of 
zinc  (Zn)  per  liter  and  the  other  100  g.  per  liter.  The  com- 
position of  each  solution  may  be  easily  calculated  from  the 
formula: 

Solution  =  ZnSOi  required  +  (water  in  original  solution  — 
Zn  deposited  X  0.2755)  4-  H.SO,  required 

Assays  for  sulfuric  acid  were  made  as  final  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  preparation  of  the  solutions.  The  values 
given  for  specific  conductivity  are  expressed  in  reciprocal 
ohms  (mhos)  per  cc.  and  arc  in  each  instance  the  average  of 
four  closely  agreeing  readings.  These  results  may  be  con- 
verted into  resistance  in  ohms  per  cu.  in.,  which  would  be 
more  useful  in  plant  work,  by  simply  dividing  the  factor 
0.3937  by  the  given  conductivity.  The  conductivity  was 
determined  at  five  temperatures,  which  cover  the  range  met 
in  actual  practice.  The  composition  and  specific  gravity  of 
the  solutions,  the  values  for  specific  conductivity,  and  the 
temperature  coefficients  (which  will  be  discussed  later)  are 
given  in  Table  I.  The  data  on  composition  are  given  in  three 
ways;  the  figures  for  per  cent  by  weight  and  grams  per  liter 
are  included  because  both  of  these  systems  are  in  common 
use. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  conductivity  (0)  may  be 
used  in  calculating  the  conductivity  at  any  temperature  from 
the  expression: 

X,  -  X,,.  (1  +  0(*-2O)) 
where  X,  -  conductivity  at  f 
XM*  =  conductivity  at  20" 

In  order  to  show  more  fully  the  effect  of  zinc  sulfate  and 
sulfuric  acid  on  the  conductivity,  runs  were  made  with  several 
solutions,  in  which  one  of  these  substances  was  kept  constant 
and  the  other  varied.   Data  for  specific  conductance  of 
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0,781 

0.824 

0  812 

0.SM 

0.855 

0  897 

0.674 

0.917 

0.0675 

0.0734 

0.  12*18 

0.  1329 

0.20*10 

0  2130 

0.313 

0.3214 

0.377 

0.390 

0.445 

o,w 

0.590 

0.624 

neutral  zinc  sulfate  were  secured  to  afford  a  basis  for  com- 
parison. Since  magnesium  sulfate  may  be  present  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  commercial  solutions  the  effect  of 
this  salt  on  the  conductivity  of  a  mixture  of  sulfuric  acid  and 
zinc  sulfate  was  determined. 

The  composition  of  the  solutions  and  the  specific  con- 
ductance are  given  in  Tables  II,  III,  IV,  and  V.  The  re- 
sult* secured  will  perhaps  be  more  readily  understood  from 


1— Chanoe  in  Sntctric  Conductivity  of  Zinc  Sulfate  Solu- 

I  (INITIAL  COHCKNTEATIONI  100  AMD  200  C.  FEE  LlTE«)  AJ  Zt*C  IE 
ElSCTBOLTTICALLY  AT   Dl»»tMKT   TEHPXbaTUKBS.  CtlEVES 
Include  Voc.uk*  Cbajto* 

the  curves  given.  The  data  in  Table  I  are  represented  in 
Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  The  data  of  Tables  II,  III,  IV,  and  V 
are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  common  practice  to  add  glue 
to  the  electrolyte  to  obtain  better  deposits  of  zinc,  the  specific 
conductivity  of  a  sample  which  contained  230  g.  of  sulfuric 


Table  II- 


Hkkuct  op  Zinc  Sulfate  oh  Specific  Conductivity  at 26*  or 
Svlpubic  Acid  Solution 
Zinc 

O.  per  Liter        Specific  Conductivity 
/i*SO, -2.M  i.  per  liter 

0  i'  7i  .' 

-  0.627 
0.520 

80  0.427 
120  0.322 
O,S0,  -  lS0t.  pttlila 
0 


2 

3 
4 

5 


60 
100 


0.4358 
0  383 
■',.,3:.: 


Table  III— Hppbct  or  Svlpubic  Acid  on  Specific  Conductivity  at  25* 
op  Zinc  Sulfate  Solution 
(00  k*  Zn  per  liter) 
HiSO. 

Sample  C.  per  Liter 

0 
15 
25 
30 
50 
70 
75 
140 


9 


Specific  Conductivity 
0.0446 
0.0784 
0.1025 
0.1146 
0. 1643 
0.214 
0 ,  22ft 
0.383 
O.&U.', 


acid  and  50  g.  of  zinc  (as  zinc  sulfate)  per  liter  was  determined 
before  and  after  adding  0.02  and  0.09  g.  of  gelatin  per  liter. 
No  change  in  the  conductivity  was  detected. 

Discussion  of  Results 

In  all  cases  the  conductivity  of  the  solutions  rapidly  in- 
creases with  the  sulfuric  acid  content.  A  neutral  solution 
at  200  g.  of  zinc  per  liter  would  have  its  conductivity  in- 
creased over  fifteen  times  if  the  zinc  were  completely  elec- 
trolyzed  out  of  solution  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  sul- 
furic acid  were  formed.  In  practice  it  is  not  feasible  to  re- 
duce the  zinc  content  of  the  electrolyte  below  20  g.  per  liter. 
When  elcctrolyzed-  to  20  g.  per  liter  zinc,  a  neutral  solution 
of  zinc  sulfate  containing  200  g.  of  zinc  (Zn)  per  liter  at  30° 
C.  will  have  a  specific  conductivity  of  0.71,  while  a  neutrsi 
solution  of  100  g.  per  liter  of  zinc  when  electrolysed  to  the 
same  zinc  content  will  have  a  specific  conductivity  of  0.42. 

In  Fig.  5  is  shown  the  increase  in  conductivity  with  acid 
strength  for  a  solution  containing  60  g.  zinc  per  liter.  The 
conductivity  increases  practically  in  proportion  to  the  acid 
strength  until  about  125  g.  per  liter  of  acid  is  reached,  when 
the  rate  of  increase  begins  to  fall  off  slightly.  However,  the 
highest  acid  strength  shows  the  greatest  conductivity. 


Ta*Lk  IV—  Specific  Conpuciiviit  opNeutbal  Zinc  Sri.  path  Sol  mem; 

at  25* 
Zn 

Sample  O.  per  Liter 

1  10.0 
-  30.0 

3  BOO 

4  SO  0 

5  100. 0 
«  120.0 

7  150.0 

8  180  0 

9  200.0 


Specific  Conductivity 
0.01258 
0  02885 
0.0446 

0.05115 

0.0457 

0.05A85 

0.0660 

0.0415 

0.04755 


Table  V — Hppbct  of  Magnesium  Sulfatb  on  Specific  CoNoucrmn 
at  25*  of  Mixtubb  of  Zinc  Sulfatb  and  Sulfubic  Acid 
(Zo  -  54  ...  and  H.SO.  -  230  g.  per  liter) 
M«. 

Sample  G.per  Liter  Specific  Conductivity 

1  o  o.vw 

2  5  0.411 

3  10  0.410 

4  16  0.179 

A  solution  carrying  117  g.  per  liter  H»S0«  and  20  g.  of  zinc 
has  a  specific  conductivity  of  0.4C  at  40°  C,  which  would  be 
a  high  temperature  for  regular  operating  work  with  the  degree 
of  electrolyte  purification  possible  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, a  solution  containing  263  g.  HjS04  per  liter  and  20  g. 
Zn  has  a  specific  conductivity  of  0.615  at  20°,  a  temperature 
lower  than  that  generally  employed.  This  shows  that 
strong  acid  electrolytes,  at  a  moderately  low  temperature, 
have  a  much  higher  conductivity  than  weak  acid  solutions 
even  when  raised  to  a  temperature  higher  than  is  generally 
considered  permissible.  The  curves  in  Fig.  5  show  that 
with  the  neutral  solution  the  point  of  maximum  conductivity 
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is  reached  at  120  g.  line  per  liter,  and  that  the  conductivity 
of  strong  sulfuric  acid  solutions  is  diminished  by  zinc  sulfate. 
This  increase  in  resistance,  due  to  the  addition  of  zinc,  is  more 
marked  the  stronger  the  acid  and  is  probably  caused  by  the 
increased  sulfate  (SO<),  which  may  lower  the  concentration 
of  the  hydrogen  ion  by  repressing  the  ionization  or  by  forming 
complex  compounds  with  the  acid.  If  this  be  true,  the  pres- 
ence of  other  metallic  sulfates  should  produce  a  similar  effect. 
The  data  in  Table  V,  which  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig. 
5,  substantiate  this  statement  and  show  that  the  resistance 


Ft©.  S — Variation  o*  THKTiaATUM  ConrricmtTS  or  Sracmc  Con- 
ductivity or  Solutions  or  Sum  I  and  II 

Fio.  4— Chamoi  in  Snctrtc  Conductivity  or  Zinc  Sulfat*  Solution* 
or  Sums  I  and  II  at  SO  and  40*  with  Incbkasn  or  Zinc  DsroxiTvo 
(thi  Add  SmNOTn   Cocncidi).    Ccifn  Indspbndcnt  or  Vo«.um» 


of  the  given  solution  is  increased  25  per  cent  by  adding  15  g. 
of  magnesium  per  liter  in  the  form  of  sulfate. 

The  two  series  in  Table  I  are  plotted  in  Fig.  4,  with  the 
acid  strength  coinciding.  The  solutions  with  lower  zinc 
concentrations  have  higher  conductivity  than  those  of  the 
same  acid  strength  and  higher  zinc  content.  However,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  when  the  same  data  are  plotted  with  the 
zinc  concentrations  coinciding,  the  higher  acid  strengths  give 
the  irreater  conductivity,  and  therefore  the  highest  conductiv- 
ity is  ultimately  reached  with  the  solutions  which  originally 
contained  the  ureatest  concentration  of  zinc. 

From  the  results  in  Table  I  it  is  evident  that  a  volume 
change  accompanies  the  electrolysis  there  being  an  actual 
increase  in  volume  notwithstanding  a  loss  of  zinc  and  oxygen. 
Theoretically,  when  200  g.  of  zinc  liavc  been  deposited  from 
a  liter  the  resulting  solution  assays  only  292  g.  per  liter  of 


Orr  n.;  a,  per  L-'^r 


Flo.  S — iNnuSNC*  on  Srcanc  Conductivity  or  VaiiaTiohi  or  Soxnnuc 
Acts  o»  Mktai.  Sul»at« 


A — HiSOi.  330  c .  per  Uter,  Tarring  ZnSOi 
&— HtSCXi,  ISO  g.  per  liter,  varying  ZnSOt 

C— ZoSO.  and  HiSO<,  55  g .  Zn  and  330  g.  HiSOt  per  liter,  varying  MgSOt 
D — ZnSOt,  40  g.  Zn  per  liter,  varying  H»SO< 
K — Neutral  ZoSO« 

HjSCX  instead  of  300.  When  100  g.  of  zinc  are  elect rolyzed 
out  of  solution  the  gain  in  volume  is  about  1.5  per  cent.  This 
is  a  fact  not  generally  considered  in  plant  control. 

The  increase  of  conductivity  with  temperature  which  is 
given  in  Fig.  2  is  a  nearly  linear  function.  The  temperature 
coefficients  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  original  neutral 
solution  and  the  extent  of  electrolysis  (Fig.  3). 

Summary 

1—  The  conductivity  of  zinc  sulfate  electrolyte  greatly 
increases  with  sulfuric  acid  concentration. 

2 —  The  conductivity  of  sulfuric  acid  is  diminished  by  the 
addition  of  zinc  sulfate.  Adding  magnesium  sulfate  to  a 
strongly  acid  zinc  sulfate  solution  causes  an  additional  de- 
crease in  conductivity. 

3—  The  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity  vary  and 
arc  a  function  of  the  acid  and  zinc  concentration. 

4 —  The  addition  of  0.02  to  0.1  g.  of  gelatin  per  liter  has  no 
influence  on  the  conductivity. 

5 —  -The  conductivity  of  an  acid  zinc  sulfate  solution  appears 
to  be  due  largely  to  hydrogen  ion,  and  lowering  of  the  hy- 
drogen-ion concentration  by  the  addition  of  metal  sulfates 
decreases  the  conductivity. 

6 —  The  deposition  of  zinc  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
volume,  amounting  to  1.5  per  cent  for  each  100  g.  of  zinc 
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Recent  Development  in  the  Art  of  Rubber  Microsectioning1 


By  Henry  Green 
N«w  Jbissy  Zinc  Co.,  Palmiitok.  Pa. 


There  has  lately  appeared  an  article*  by  Messrs.  Depew 
and  Ruby  in  which  the  authors  point  out  the  desirability 
of  studying  the  nature  and  dispersion  of  compounded  pig- 
ments in  rubber  inicrosections. 

Their  method  of  preparing  the  sample  for  sectioning,  by 
freezing  with  carbon  dioxide  and  liquid  air,  entails  certain 
disadvantages  which  arc  difficult  or  quite  impossible  to 
overcome.  Chief  among  these  are  the  annoyances  encoun- 
tered in  obtaining,  transporting,  and  keeping  liquid  air. 


The  New  Method 


Pio.  1 

In  addition,  the  method  usually  necessitates  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide,  before  a  satisfactory  section  can 
bo  secured.  The  main  drawback  is  met  in  the  compara- 
tively high  temperature  of  the  knife.  As  the  blade  passes 
over  the  specimen,  the  heat  it  (the  blade)  contains  is  partly 
transferred  to  the  frozen  rubber  causing  it  to  thaw,  with 
a  consequent  change  in  volume,  thus  making  it  impossible 
to  regulate  the  thickness  of  section.  This  fact  is  particularly 
objectionable  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  thin  sections 
required  for  the  examination  of  rubber  containing  high 
percentages  of  gas  black.  Briefly,  the  method  fails  economi- 
cally, both  in  respect  to  expense  and  time. 

After  stating  the  objections  to  the  freezing  method  it 
would  liardly  be  fair  to  omit  emphasizing  its  cluef  vir- 
tue, ».  c,  the  fact  that  the  specimen  is  not  chemically  pre- 
pared, and  therefore  a  possibility  of  destroying  the  rubber 
structure  or  influencing  the  dispersion  of  the  pigment  is 
eliminated.  For  this  reason,  alone,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
abandon  entirely  the  idea  of  employing  the  freezing  method 
at  times. 

■  Presented  before  the  Division  of  Rublier  Chemistry  at  the  «2nd 
Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  September  S 
to  10.  1021. 

•  "Some  Microsectioni  Cut  from  Vulcanired  Rubber  Article*."  This 
JooutAi.,  11  (1920).  1156. 


This  method  is  purely  a  chemical  one.  The  elasticity 
of  the  rubber  Is  destroyed  and  a  proper  rigidity  acquired 
by  revulcanization  with  a  very  dilute  carbon  tetrachloride 
solution  of  sulfur  chloride. 

It  is  essential  that  the  specimen  be  of  proper  size  and  shape 
for  sectioning.  From  a  block  of  the  rubber  to  be  examined, 
(a,  Fig.  1)  either  a  rectangular  or  wedge-shaped  corner  u 
cut  (6  and  c),  approximately  0.5  X  4  X  20  mm.  in  size. 
Tliis  piece  is  placed  in  the  vulcanizing  solution  (the  strength 
of  which  is  discussed  below)  and  treated  for  a  length  of  time 
that  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rubber,  thick- 
ness of  the  section,  and,  of  course,  the  concentration  of  the 
solution.  At  stated  intervals,  the  specimen  is  removed  and 
examined  by  slicing  off  a  small  portion  of  the  end  and  testing 
the  hardness  with  a  needle  point. 

The  ability  to  recognize  the  proper  degree  of  hardness 
is  easily  acquired  with  practice;  to  attempt  to  describe  it 
is  difficult.  As  a  rule  there  should  be  no  indication  of  elas- 
tic recovery  where  the  rubber  has  been  scratched  or  depressed. 
Above  all  there  should  be  no  soft  unvulcanized  core,  as  shown 
at  d.  On  the  other  hand,  the  specimen  must  not  be  so  hard 
that  it  cracks  and  crumbles  upon  cutting,  but  rather  it  should 
slice  as  easily  as  a  piece  of  soft  wood  in  the  direction  of  grain. 

Assuming  that  the  specimen  is  correctly  vulcanized,  the 
next  step  is  to  allow  it  to  become  thoroughly  dry  (preferably 
by  vacuum  treatment)  and  then  to  sharpen  it  at  one  end,  as 
at  e,  simply  for  convenience  in  inserting  it  in  the  paraffin 
mounting  block.  This  block,  /,  is  rectangular  in  shape  and 
rouglJy  15  X  15  X  30  mm.  It  is  clamped  in  a  vise  and  a 
hot  nail  or  other  convenient  instrument  pushed  into  its  upper 
end  to  a  depth  of  about  18  mm.,  to  produce  a  cavity  in  which 
the  specimen  is  placed. 
The  pointed  end  e 
must  be  pressed  firmly 
into  the  paraffin  and 
the  face  of  the  block 
covered  with  a  few 
drops  of  melted  paraf- 
fin (Fig.  1,  g).  After 
cooling,  the  block  is 
trimmed  as  shown  at  h. 
It  is  then  ready  to  be 
sectioned. 

The  knife  must  be  of 
the  flat-faced  type  and 
mnkc  a  vertical  angle 
with  the  specimen  of 
about  20°  and  a  hori- 
zontal angle  of  approx- 
imately 80°  (Fig.  1,  t 
and  j).  Xot  less  than 
ten  sections  should  be 
cut  at  a  time.  They 
will  adhere  to  form  a 
riblxm  which  is  easily 
removed  to  a  watch 
glass,  k.  A  small  hand  glass  is  employed  to  count  the  number 
of  sections  imbedded  in  the  ribbon  in  order  to  note  whether 
the  microtome  has  "skipped"  or  not.  In  case  it  lias,  it  is 
then  impossible  to  ascertain  the  thickness  of  the  section  from 
the  microtome  setting. 

The  paraffin  adhering  to  the  microsection  is  now  removed 
with  a  few  cc.  of  toluene.   The  specimens,  upon  examination, 


Fio.  2 
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Fig.  3  Fio.  4  Fio.  6 


will  be  found  to  be  curled  either  in  the  manner  shown  at  / 
or  at  m.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  they  will  be  difficult  to 
uncurl  and  the  horizontal  angle  of  the  knife  must  he  made 
more  acute  so  as  to  prevent  this  form  of  curling.  Next  the 
sections  are  removed  from  the  toluene  by  sliding  them  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  glass  with  the  aid  of  the  needle. 

If  the  sections  are  thick  (3-5;*)  they  will  probably  be- 
come detached  from  the  glass  upon  drying  and  are  easily 
transferred  to  the  microscope  slide.  The  mounting  medium 
is  pipcrine  (never  Canada  balsam).1  A  few  small  crystal 
fragments  of  this  material  are  placed  on  the  slide  and  wanned 
till  melted.  Upon  cooling,  pipeline  will  remain  plastic  and 
sticky  for  some  time.  While  in  this  condition,  the  Bection 
is  placed  on  its  surface  and  covered  with  a  glass  (Fig.  1,  n). 
Upon  alternately  warming  and  pressing  on  the  cover  glass 
the  excess  of  pipeline  is  gradually  squeezed  out. 

The  specimen  is  next  examined  with  a  low  power  micro- 
scope. If  it  is  found  to  be  badly  wrinkled,  as  shown  at  o, 
or  to  contain  objectionable  air  bubbles,  the  slide  is  transferred 
to  a  hot  plate  and  heated  for  a  minute  or  so  till  the  piperine 
is  quite  fluid.  While  in  this  state  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
a  comparatively  high  pressure  in  order  to  remove  the  air 
bubbles  and  at  the  same  time  to  flatten  the  section  as  much  as 
possible.  The  author  has  found  a  thickness  gage  conve- 
nient for  this  purpose.  The  slide  is  placed  on  the  stage  and 
pressure  applied  with  the  finger  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
plunger  (Fig.  2).  After  cooling,  the  mount  is  ready  to  be 
labeled  and  examined. 

If  the  section  is  quite  thin  (0.5-1.5/j)  it  will  not  become 
detached  from  the  watch  glass  upon  drying.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  detach  it  with  the  needle 
point.  If  this  fails  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  following 
method:  First  melt  the  piperine  on  tho  microscope  cover 
glass,  instead  of  the  slide.  Invert  it  so  that  the  drop  will  hang 
downward.  Upon  solidification  press  the  drop  against  the 
section,  as  shown  at  p,  Fig.  1.  The  specimen  may  become 
slightly  damaged  by  this  process  but  it  will  adhere  to  the 
piperine  and  can  now  be  mounted  by  the  method  previously 
described. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  strength  of  the  vulcanizing 
solution.  This  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  rubber  to  be  treated. 
A  zinc  oxide  tread,  for  instance,  can  be  sufficiently  prepared 
in  5  to  10  min.  in  a  carbon  bisulfide  (N.  B.,  not  carl>on  tetra- 
chloride) solution  which  contains  just  enough  SCI  to  impart 
to  it  an  easily  discernible  yellow  tint,  perhaps  several  drops 
in  50  cc.  of  solution.  If  this  is  found  to  he  too  weak  the  strength 
may  be  increased  or  the  specimen  sliced  thinner.  The  best 
concentration  is  in  all  cases  quickly  and  easily  found  by  trial. 

1  In  a  rubber  section  mounted  in  balsam,  line  oxide  becomes  quite 
Invisible,  excepting  Ibe  largest  particles,  which  are  always  readily  seen. 


In  preparing  rubber  which  is  compounded  with  gas  black, 
the  solution  should  be  made  with  CCU,  as  otherwise  brittle- 
ness  is  liable  to  ensue.  Carbon  tetrachloride  solution  acts 
much  more  slowly  and  consequently  should  be  made  stronger 
— 15  drops  to  50  cc.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
treatment  to  continue  from  1  to  3  hrs.  before  the  specimen 
is  hardened  completely.  Any  number  of  samples,  however, 
can  be  prepared  together  so  that  the  time  lost  is  not  a  serious 
factor. 

Some  Results  Obtained  with  the  SCI  Method 

A  rubber  microsection  made  as  described  will  be  approxi- 
mately 0  5  X  4  0  mm.  in  area.  On  account  of  the  minute 
size  of  the  compounded  pigment  particles  it  has  been  found 
most  convenient  to  employ  for  examination  a  magnifica- 
tion of  at  least  1500  diameters. 

While  a  microsection  of  this  sice  may  seem  rather  Email 
to  show  all  the  characteristics  that  a  particular  rubber  sample 
possesses,  in  reality  it  will  be  found  amply  large  enough. 
If  the  field  of  the  microscope  were  so  extended  that  it  could 
give  a  single  view  of  the  entire  section  it  would  appear  (at 
1500  diam.)  to  be  a  strip,  in  round  numbers,  3  ft.  by  20  ft. 
in  area. 

Sections  prepared  by  the  sulfur  chloride  method  possess 
beautiful  transparency  and  uniformity  in  thickness.  They 
are  practically  ideal  for  visual  examination  where  it  is  always 
possible,  by  varying  the  fine  adjustment,  to  bring  any  part 
of  the  mount  (and  at  any  depth)  into  focus,  hence  the  slight 
lack  of  flatness,  which  these  sections  often  have,  is  not  ob- 
jectionable. 

A  section  which  is  not  perfectly  flat  is  a  difficult  one  to 
handle  from  a  photomicrographic  viewpoint;  however, 
most  specimens  contain  areas  that  are  sufficiently  free  from 
this  defect  so  as  to  enable  one  to  obtain  fairly  satisfactory 
photomicrographs. 

Fig.  3  is  a  zinc  oxide  tread.  No  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  obtaining  good  sections  of  rubber  compounded  with  normal 
amounts  of  this  material.  On  account  of  its  transparency 
these  sections  may  be  cut  quite  thick  (3-5^). 

Fig.  4  is  a  specially  prepared  sample  containing  100  volumes 
of  rubber  to  100  volumes  of  zinc  oxide.  Even  with  this  high 
percentage  of  oxide  the  pigment  particles  are  uniformly 
distributed,  showing  absence  of  aggregation.  The  section 
was  not  difficult  to  make. 

No  photomicrograph  can  do  justice  to  the  sections  pre- 
sented in  Figs.  5  and  6.  The  former  shows  lampblack, 
always  existing  in  rubber  flocculated  into  small  groups  with 
clear  water-white  spaces  between.  The  individual  particles 
are  not  discernible  as  they  are  never  found  dispersed.  A 
great  deal  of  the  detail  in  this  section  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
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photomicrograph.  Fig.  6  is  rubber  compounded  with  gas 
black.  This  black  is  found  much  better  distributed  than 
the  former,  though  one  inexperienced  in  work  of  this  nature 
might  easily  infer  otherwise  from  a  comparison  of  the  photo- 
micrographs. Here  again  (in  Fig.  6)  much  of  the  detail 
observable  with  visual  examination  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
reproduce  it  photomicrographically.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
more  difficult  subject  than  rubber  containing  normal  amounts 
of  gas  black  cannot  be  found  in  the  entire  field  of  photo- 
microscopy.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  readily  dis- 
tinguishing between  a  rubber  compounded  with  lamp- 
black and  another  containing  gas  black,  upon  microscopic 
examination. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  tread  containing  gas  black  and  clay.  The 
magnification  is  but  67.5  diameters.   The  clay  is  best  ex- 


paraffin  in  which  the  rubber  is  soaked  before  sectioning. 
The  sample  was  not  treated  with  sulfur  dioxide,  no  pigment 
being  present  to  interfere  with  the  transparency,  hence  a 
thick  section  (100-200/i)  could  be  used.  The  paraffin  itself 
will  produce  sufficient  rigidity  to  make  possible  the  cutting 
of  these  abnormally  thick  sections. 

The  microsection  was  next  washed  with  toluene  to  remove 
the  paraffin  and  then  dried  and  mounted  in  glycerol.  If 
such  a  mount  is  examined  immediately  it  will  be  found  that 
the  para  toner  has  crystallised  and  if  the  process  of  crystal- 
lization is  to  be  studied,  solution  must  first  be  obtained  by 
warming  the  slide.  The  rubber  will  act  as  a  liquid  solvent 
and  cause  complete  solution  of  the  toner.  When  recryst&l- 
fixation  commences  it  can  be  studied  microscopically,  using 
a  low  power  objective.   The  material  sends  out  branches 
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amined  between  crossed  nicols  where  it  shows  extinction  and 
interference  colors.  Fig.  8  is  the  same  sample  magnified 
1500  diameters  in  order  to  observe  the  gas  black,  individual 
particles  of  which  can  be  seen  along  the  edge  of  the  clay  particle. 

Frequently,  rubber  compounded  with  gas  black  will  be 
found  to  contain  innumerable  pocket-like  spaces  absolutely 
devoid  of  pigment  particles.  Fig.  9  shows  a  section  of  this 
kind.  So  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  whether 
these  spaces  arc  empty  or  contain  a  substance  which  the 
gas  black  particles  are  unable  to  penetrate.  Fig.  10  is  a  rough 
torn  edge  of  a  similar  section  showing  a  sponge-like  structure, 
due  to  these  pockets. 

Growth  of  crystalline  substance  in  rubber  is  an  interesting 
procedure  to  study.  Fig.  11  is  a  section  containing  crystal- 
lised para  toner.    This  substance  is  first  dissolved  in  melted 


apparently  with  perfect  freedom  just  as  though  it  were  sus- 
pended in  a  liquid  medium  instead  of  a  solid  one. 

In  conclusion  the  author  wishes  to  state  that  he  has  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  while  preparing  rubber  microeections 
by  the  sulfur  chloride  method,  that  the  rubber  is  given  a 
chemical  treatment  that  might  possibly  produce  effects  not 
present  in  the  untreated  original  specimen.  In  order  to 
ascertain  if  undesirable  alterations  had  appeared  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  comparisons  with  specimens  prepared  by  the 
freezing  method.  UTierever  it  was  possible  to  do  this  the 
results  given  by  the  two  methods  were  found  to  be  identical. 
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The  Relation  between  Coefficient  of  Vulcanization  and  Mechanical  Properties 

of  Vulcanized  Rubber' 

By  O.deVries 


Our  scientific  knowledge  of  rubber  and  its  vulcanisation 
is  still  so  deficient  that  even  a  number  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal points  on  which  rubber  testing  should  be  based  are  in- 
sufficiently cleared  up.  For  instance,  it  still  forms  a  point 
of  discussion  whether  the  mechanical  properties  or  the  co- 
efficient of  vulcanisation  are  the  most  important  in  judging 
the  state  of  cure  of  vulcanised  rubber.  Some  argue  that  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  vulcanized  article  are  the  only 
ones  that  interest  the  buyer,  while  he  is  indifferent  as  to  how 
much  sulfur  has  combined  with  the  rubber  to  reach  the  degree 
of  elasticity  and  strength  that  suits  his  purpose.  Others 
point  out  that  the  mechanical  properties  are  not  constant 
in  a  colloid  like  rubber,  while  the  coefficient  of  vulcanisation 
is  not  changed  by  mechanical  treatment  and  is  also  inde- 
pendent of  aging — or  at  least  nearly  so  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures— so  that  in  general  the  coefficient  is  a  better  indication 
of  the  state  of  cure  to  which  the  rubber  was  originally  brought. 

Discussion  on  this  point  may  well  rest  till  sufficient  ex- 
perimental material  has  been  gathered  to  clear  it  up  definitely; 
elsewhere'  we  have  summarised  the  present  situation  as 
follows:  "As  the  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  vulcani- 
sation means  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  work, 
and  gives  no  actual  gain  in  the  routine  of  our  testing  of 
estate  samples,  we  have  not  included  it  in  our  regular  tests," 
and  further,  "Wben  one  wants  to  gain  as  complete  an  insight 
as  possible  into  the  properties  of  so  complicated  a  substance 
as  vulcanised  rubber,  both  coefficient  of  vulcanisation  and 
mechanical  properties  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration." 
Effect  of  Added  Accelerators  on  Coefficient 

of  Vulcanization 
From  the  latter  standpoint,  one  of  the  first  subjects  for 
further  research  is  the  difference  in  coefficient  of  vulcanisation 
for  different  types  of  rubber,  cured  to  the  same  mechanical 
properties  (position  of  the  stress-strain  curve).  It  has  been 
remarked  by  many  investigators  that,  when  curing  to  a  fixed 
cure  as  judged  by  the  stress-strain  curve,  the  coefficient  of 
vulcanization  may  vary  over  a  rather  wide  range.  An 
especially  striking  example  has  been  recently  published  by 
D.  F.  Cranor,*  who  found  that  the  coefficient  for  a  given 
curve  was  influenced  largely  by  the  addition  of  accelerators. 
For  instance,  when  cured  to  a  certain  curve,  mixtures  with 

•  gave  the  following  coefficients: 


SaMPLS 
Original  »moked  i 
Same,  with  O  S 

hexamttbyU 
Same,  with  0.8  per  cent 

dimcthylamine 


Tina  of  Cure 
Minnies 

IM 


Coefficient  of 
Vulcsniration 
Per  cent 
4.0 

1-8 


a.4  o.e 

Effect  of  Natural  Accelerators 

The  accelerators  increase  the  rate  of  cure  enormously, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  coefficient  for  given  mechanical 
properties  decreases  markedly.  This  may  be  explained  in 
several  ways.  The  organic  accelerators  may  have  a  stronger 
accelerating  effect  on  the  processes  that  alter  the  mechanical 
properties  than  on  the  combining  of  the  rubber  with  sulfur. 

•  Received  Mar  2,  1921. 

•  O  de  Vries,  "Estate  Rubber,  Its  Preparation,  Properties  and  T citing," 
ISM,  484.  531. 

•  India  Rubttr  World.  41,  137;  India  RuUtr  J.,  66,  1190.  For  further 
example*  Me  A.  ran  Roeaem  {Comm.  Co*,  /art.  Dnlji,  KIT,  213;  D.  F.  Twiea 
•ad  a  A.  Bruier.  J.  Sot.  Cktm.  1*4.,  30  (1020).  125;  H  P. 
Kntbtr  World,  41,  720. 


,  Java 

Or,  the  very  short  time  during  which  the  rubber  is  exposed 
to  the  high  temperature  of  vulcanisation  may  avoid  the 
disintegrating  effect  of  heat  (which  is  opposite  to  the  stiffening 
effect  of  vulcanisation).  Be  this  as  it  may,  if  powerful 
organic  accelerators  give  sucn  a  mar&eu  amerence  in  tne 
coefficient  of  vulcanisation  for  a  fixed  curve  that  the  question 
arises,  what  may  be  the  effect  of  the  so-called  natural  accel- 
erators in  plantation  rubber?  These  accelerators  are  either 
constituents  of  the  latex  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  or  de- 
composition products  formed  from  the  non-rubber  constitu- 
ents during  preparation.  They  are  supposed  to  be  amines  or 
amino  acids,  and  are  undoubtedly  very  powerful  accelerators, 
since  they  give  a  marked  increase  in  rate  of  cure  although 
present  in  the  rubber  in  only  very  small  quantities. 

Ordinary  plantation  rubber,  tested  in  pure  rubber-sulfur 
mixtures,  indeed  shows  the  phenomenon  of  differences  in 
coefficient  of  vulcanization  for  fixed  mechanical  properties, 
but  the  variation  is  by  no  means  as  large  as  in  the  above 
example. 

A.  van  Rossem1  studied  this  variation  for  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  material.  For  our  purpose  his  results  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  Taking  as  the  basis  of  comparison 
a  stress-strain  curve  for  which  the  average  coefficient  of 
vulcanisation  is  5.0,  out  of  a  number  of  samples  of  ordinary 
first  quality  crepe  or  smoked  sheet,  50  per  cent  will  not  show 
a  larger  variation  in  coefficient  of  vulcanization  than  0.25. 
For  the  bulk  of  plantation  rubber,  therefore,  the  relation 
between  stress-strain  curve  and  coefficient  is  rather  close. 

Effect  of  Time  of  Cure  on  Coefficient  of 
Vulcanization 
The  question  further  arises,  which  types  of  plantation 
rubber  show  a  coefficient  higher  than  the  normal,  and  which 
show  a  lower  one? 

B.  J.  Eaton  and  F.  W.  F.  Day*  found  the  coefficient  of 
vulcanization  for  standard  mechanical  properties  (their 
optimum  curve)  to  be: 

Standard  Time  Coefficient  of 

of  Cure  Vulcanisation  * 

Hours  Per  cent 

Ordinary  crepe   3.25  4.1  -4.5 

Crape  from  matured  robber    1.26  4.65-5.1 

Matured  rubber  is  prepared  by  keeping  the  coagulum  in 
the  wet  state  for  some  time.  A  decomposition  then  sets  in, 
and  the  protein  decomposition  products  cause  an  increased 
rate  of  cure.  Eaton  and  Day  therefore  find  an  increase  in 
coefficient,  the  more  natural  accelerator  the  rubber  contains. 
H.  P.  Stevens'  for  three  samples  of  rubber  finds  the  following 
figures  for  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization  at  fixed  positions 
of  the  curve. 

Posmoit  op  Ctravn 
Load  In  Eg./Sq.  Mm.  at  1000  Per  cent  Length 
Sampl*  700  000  1100  1300 

CoBrnciEMT  op  Vulcanization 

Smoked  sheet   1.8  2.1  2.4  2.7 

Crepe   8.3  2.65  2.05  3  25 

Crepe  from  matured  robber...    2.4  2.86  3.1  8.2 

Turn  op  Cou  (Mln.) 

c^.^::::::::::::::  iS     .8      !»  ig 

Crepe  from  matured  rubber. ...     57  70  77  81 

Up  to  a  coefficient  of  3 . 1  the  rapid-curing  matured  rubber 
shows  higher  figures  than  the  ordinary  crepe,  as  in  Eaton 
and  Day's  experiments.   The  sample  of  smoked  sheet,  though 

■  Comm.  Gov.  Inst,  for  Advising  the  Rubber  Trade  (Delft),  V.  164. 
•     Sot.  Cktm.  1*4.,  86  (1017),  11F6. 
»/W«\,  91  (1018),  2801. 
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curing  more  quickly  than  the  crepe,  shows  throughout  a  much 
lower  coefficient  for  the  same  curves. 

The  author  gathered  some  material  to  make  a  further 
study  of  this  point.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  mention  some 
samples  of  ordinary  crepe  of  different  rate  of  cure.  These 
gave: 


Saki-l* 

000 

002 
1K97 
1007 
1204 
1002 


Standard  Time 
of  Cure 


94 
115 
120 
122  5 


Vulcaoirallon 
5  1 
AO 
5.0 
4  4 
4  75 
4  4 


The  coefficient  of  vulcanization  is  determined  for  our  stand- 
ard state  of  cure,1  for  which  the  length  at  a  load  of  1  30 
kg.  per  sq.  mm.  is  990  per  cent.  The  more  quickly  curing 
crepes,  which  contain  more  of  the  natural  accelerators, 
show  a  higher  coefficient  of  vulcanization  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  Eaton  and  Day  and  of  Stevens. 

Some  specially  prepared  sample*  of  abnormal  composition 
gave  the  following  figure*' 


No.  Sam  pm  [»K*imoN 

1  2407  Matured  rubber 

2  1KK3  Latex  evaporated  to  dryoe** 

3  2439  W  Ball  (rooked  alter  llrarilian  method 

4  2.105  DW  Hull  nmoked  alter  Mraiilian  method 

5  2305  BW  Ball  .rooked  alter  Bratllian  method 
0  241*4  A  Pint  clot  io  partial  coagulation 
7  2404  B  Rett  alter  partial  coagulation 


Time  erf  eient  o( 

Cure  Vulcani- 

Minutcs  ration 
30         4  9 

05         5  1 
ro  .:. 
70  SI 
SO  5.15 

*:>      5  s 

4  35 

8       2494  C       Ordinary  coagulation  115         4  65 

The  first  sample  is  matured  rubber  (slab  rubier)  and 
may  be  classed  among  those  with  the  greatest  rate  of  cure 
as  yet  known.  Like  all  matured  rubber  it  contains  natural 
accelerators  formed  by  decomposition  of  proteins,  but  less 
non-rubber  constituents  than  ordinary  crepe,  as  |>art  of  the 
serum  substances  has  been  decomposed  and  escaped  in 
gaseous  form  (loss  in  weight  alnmt  1.">  per  cent).  The 
coefficient  of  vulcanization  is  higher  than  normal. 

The  second  sample  is  also  quick  curing:  it  contains  all  the 
latex  constituents,  Iveing  prepared  by  rapid  evajxmition 
of  latex  by  hot  air  (Kcrlmsch  process);'  no  maturation  or 
decomtNrsition  of  serum  substances  has  taken  place.  The 
coefficient  of  vulcanization  is  higher  than  normal,  as  in 
the  foregoing  case. 

Samples  3  to  5  have  been  prepared  after  the  Brazilian 
method  (smoked  balls),  Sample  3  by  a  native  smallholder 
and  Samples  I  and  5  as  part  of  the  output  of  a  large  European 
estate.  The  samples  were  O.o  to  I  yr.  old  when  tested,  and 
showed  the  ordinary  rather  rapid  rate  of  cure  of  balls  of  that 
age.»  Smoked  balls  retain  somewhat  more  serum  substances 
than  ordinary  crepe  ami  smoked  sheet,  but  they  eoutaiii 
by  no  means  all  latex  constituent*.,  as  a  large  amount  of  serum 
drips  out  during  and  after  preparation.  Maturation  takes 
place  slowly  in  the  balls,  bringing  the  time  of  cure  from  100 
to  50  min.  in  the  course  of  2  yrs.«  The  coefficient  of  vul- 
canization for  this  type  is  higher  than  the  average  ami 
nearly  the  same  as  in  former  eases. 

Sample  6  is  prepared  from  the  first  clot  obtained  in  partial 
coagulation.  Such  rubber  contains  more  hv-suhstanees 
than  ordinary  crepe;  it  cures  more  quickly  (though  no 
maturation  has  taken  place).  The  protiertics  of  Samples 
G  to  8  were  • 

Aqurotn     Acetone  Tensile 
No    Mo.lurf       A«b         lUtruct      Kullact    YWo*ity    Strength  Slope 

6  1  40         0  35         O  51  4  2  35  I  40  33 

7  0  r,  t  o  17  0  13  2  7  23  I  39  30 
g         0  (.3          0  2*          O  il            3  2            30  1  4<1  3« 


'  See  "Kilalc  Rubber.  It'  Preparation.  Properties  and  Testing."  4>,3 .MJ. 
''I\»tate  Rubber,"  p  430. 

•  IMd-.  pp  422-431. 

•  lb«i  .  pp  422-431 

'Compare  Arch  Rnbhrtt  uitxur,  1  (19171.  1S.V,  7.  Sal  Chrm.  1*4. 
*•  (1919).  92.  l*4ia  Rlbbii  J..  «T  (1919).  1104.  " 'K«ate  Rubber,"  p  3S9. 


In  this  case  also  the  coefficient  of  vulcaniiation  is  higher 
than  normal  for  the  more  quickly  curing  sample. 

Though  these  four  types  of  quick-curing  rubber  are  pre- 
pared in  totally  different  manners,  and  show  large  difference* 
in  composition  (both  in  amount  of  serum  substance*  and 
in  accelerator  formed  by  maturation),  the  excess  in  coefficient 
of  vulcanization  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Plantation  rubber  therefore  seems  to  show  a  higher  co- 
efficient of  vulcanization  than  normal  when  it  is  quick  curing, 
independent  of  whether  the  quicker  cure  is  caused  by  un- 
changed latex  constituents  or  by  decomposition  product* 
formed  by  maturation.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  rule 
deserve  further  study. 

In  future  investigations  of  this  kind  it  will  be  interesting  to 
push  the  analysis  further  by  determining  not  only  the  total 
combined  sulfur  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  by  differentiating 
between  the  sulfur  bound  by  the  rubber  and  by  the  non- 
rubber  constituents  as  proposed  by  W.  J.  Kelly.1  Perhaps 
a  difference  as  between  Samples  7  and  8  might  be  cleared 
up  in  this  way. 

Summary 

The  natural  accelerator  or  accelerators  in  rubber  cause  an 
increase  in  coefficient  of  vulcanization  for  fixed  mechanical 
properties,  which  amounts  to  about  0.5  for  all  types  of 
quick-curing  rubber,  independent  of  their  composition.  The 
natural  accelerators  therefore  act  in  exactly  the  opposite 
way  to  the  artificial  accelerators  about  which  data  are  now 
available. 

The  effect  of  the  natural  accelerators  on  the  coefficient 
for  a  fixed  curve  seems  to  be  much  less  pronounced  than  in 
the  case  of  those  artificial  accelerators. 


Organization  of  the  Natural  Resources  Production  Depart 
mcnt  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  just 
l>oing  perfected.  The  department  Ls  preparing  a  very  active 
program  in  an  effort  to  render  constructive  service  to  the  ra» 
material  industries,  supplementary  to  the  work  of  the  various 
trade  associations.  It  is  believed  that  great  assistance  can  be 
rendeted  to  the  industries  and  to  the  public  by  conducting  a 
campuigu  of  education  intended  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the 
vital  problems  of  natural  resource  activities.  The  following 
advisory  committee  has  been  appointed:  C.  S.  Keith.  Central 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City,  chairman;  J.  H.  Ross.  Exchange 
Supply  Co.,  Winter  Haven.  Fla.;  J.  K.  Spurr.  Enginerrint  and 
Mining  Journal.  New  York  Citv:  Christy  Pavnc.  Peoples  it 
Hope  Natural  Gas  Cos..  New  York;  K.  T.  Meredith,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Sidney  J  Jennings 
United  States  Smelting.  Mining  &  Refining  Co..  Boston,  Mass 
R.  V  Norris.  mining  engineer.  Wilkes  Barrc.  Pa  :  Van  H 
Manning.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  New  York;  and  Wil- 
liam H  Davis,  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association.  BartU-svtllc. 
Okla.   

Canadian  pulp  and  paper  exports  for  Scptcml>er  reached 
a  value  of  5Hl.4o7.027.  a  decline  of  S>7.U'i;M>t>.r>  as  compareil  with 
September  1!>20  and  an  increase  of  Sol.lvlo  over  August  1U21 
Exports  of  newsprint  for  the  month  amounted  to  1 .224,  l.'tri 
cwt  ,  compared  with  l,2l2,22.i  in  September  1920.  Countries 
of  destination  were: 


Paper 

tinted  Kingdom  *  lit,  591 
I  nited  State,  5.249.54* 
Other  countries  40S  40S 


Pulp 
*1  221 .245 
2,  175.937 
2*5.32* 


Comparative  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year 


1021 
1920 
1919 


Paper 

JW3.  379.  50K 
43  025  704 
27.  111'.  240 


Pulp 

ft  .VMM,  I M 
44.217.712 
IB,  1126,728 


Total 

*49,  1K3.AA7 
*7  243  47ft 
43.  745  972 


Pulpwood  exported  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  ; 


1919 
1920 
1921 


515.414 
«53.*58 
421.  3»s 


HVOSV  «93 
7  MM  332 
•V  54«;  785 


i  Tun  Jc»tr.j«AL.  1*  (1920).  875. 
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The  Properties  and  Action  of  Enzymes  in  Relation  to  Leather  Manufacture' 

By  Joseph  Turney  Wood 

Ti'UKRV  Brotiibi*.  Ltd  .  Nottinoham,  England 


The  Soaking  Puck  kss 

Knzymes  occur  in  and  influence  Almost  all  the  operations 
of  tanning  from  the  moment  that  the  skin  is  flayed  until  it  is 
dried  out  in  the  form  of  leather.  The  fresh  skin  eon  twins  a 
numlxT  of  enzymes  about  which  very  little  is  known  and 
other  enzymes  are  soon  formed  by  bacteria.  We  shall  not 
consider  these  in  any  detail,  as  we  may  assume  that  the  raw- 
skin  lias  l>een  properly  preserved  after  flaying  and  before  com- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  tanner,  but  in  the  soaking  process 
we  meet  with  enzymes  secreted  by  a  variety  of  sjiecie*  of 
bacteria.  Most  of  these  bacteria  liquefy  gelatin  by  means 
of  the  proteolytic  enzymes  which  they  secrete,  and  conse- 
quently they  attack  the  skin.  So  far  a>  the  writer  knows,  the 
bacteria  of  the  soaks  have  not  l>een  specially  studied  except 
by  Andreasch,'  who  isolated  a  numl>er  of  species  of  bacteria 
from  the  soaks.    He  identified  the  following: 

B  /ttutrrsms  /ifas/u.  ira<  (PtilMel     While  !>».illu»  (Maacbek) 


B  mttatrnum  (dc  Baryi 

H  imbltiit 

B  Mfsentrrit  uf  ttUgalmt 

H  mfenleruui  fuuui 

B.  mytoidtx  (FliiKKel 

B  liquid*!  (Prankland) 

B  itt toformanx  [Kiacnheric 


Prolrux  ruttarti 

Proteus  mirabilix 

B  butyruux  (Hueppei 

While  •trcptorurcus  iMaM'hekl 

Worm  ahaprd  Mreptocorcu* 

I  MiiM-hrk  > 
Gray  coccut  (Mavhck) 


All  these  may  be  classed 
a.*  putrefactive  organ- 
isms, and  they  secrete  a 
variety  of  enzymes,  some 
of  which  act  energetical- 
ly on  the  hide  substance. 
Fig.  1  shows  a  typical 
plate  culture  on  gelatin 
of  a  soak  used  for  soften- 
ing dry  sheep  skin,  in 
which  no  chemicals  have 
been  used.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  colonics 
had  to  l>e  stopped  by  the 
Fio.  I — Typical  Plat*  Cultvm  on  Cut.-  application  of  formalin 
atin  or  Soak  L'mp  ro«  SorrnNiNO  Day  va,K)r  |K.fore  matlV  of 
Shbbp  Skins  ,,  ,     •  ..  " 

the  species  had  time  to 

develop;  otherwise  the  whole  plate  would  havclieen  liquefied. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  enzymes  in  the  soaks  are  nearly 
nil  derived  from  bacteria,  it  is  evident  that  the  soaking 
should  lie  carried  out  under  antiseptic  conditions  as  far  as 
fxtssible. 

Hideal  and  Orchard1  examined  the  action  of  It.  thiorr«rrn.i 
liqutfacien*  on  gelatin  to  which  was  added  10  |>er  cent  of 
Pasteur's  solution  to  serve  as  nutrient  medium.  The  gelatin 
was  eompletelv  liquefied  in  3..">  days.  It  was  shown  that  the 
liquefaction  of  gelatin  was  due  to  an  enzyme,  or  enzymes,  se- 
creted by  the  bacteria.  The  liquefied  gelatin  was  alkaline  and 
bad  a  slight  putrefactive  odor,  but  contained  no  hydrogen  sul- 
fide. A  notable  feature  was  the  small  amount  of  ammonia  and 
volatile  bases  produced;  only  0.2  g.  of  ammonia  per  100  cc. 
wen-  proi lucid  even  after  Hi  days'  incubation.  The  liquefac- 
tion of  gelatin  by  pancreatic  trypsin  takes  place  with  much 
greater  rapidity ;  0.2  mg.of  the  enzyme  preparation  will  liq- 
uefy 5  cc.  of  -I  per  cent  gelatin  in  110  min.  at 

I  Prearntrd  before  the  Divitton  of  Leather  Chemistry  at  the  6?nd 
Meeting  ol  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Near  York.  N  V  .  September  6 
to  10,  I9J1. 

>  Crrhrt,  l»M-(. 

•  Auclyil.  October  1SS7 


The  I.imk  Liquors 

In  a  lime  liquor  through  which  skills  have  passed,  there  arc 
enzymes  present.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  some 
of  these  are  from  the  skin  itself,  at  least  when  fresh  market 
skins  are  worked,  as,  for  example,  the  tissue  enzymes,  but 
nothing  definite  is  known  of  these.  Bacteria,  however, 
develop  in  the  limes.  B.  prodtffiomt  and  MitTOCOCCU*  flnvun 
liquefaciens,  both  of  which  are  known  to  produce  proteolytic 
enzymes,  have  licen  identified.  These  enzymes  decompose 
the  dissolved  skin  substance  into  gelatoues  (gelatin-peptones) 
and  eventually  into  amino  acids,  caproic  acid,  and  ammonia. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  enzymes  in  the  limes  act  in  the 
same  way  as  the  enzymes  in  the  sweating  process  of  unhairing, 
but  in  the  limes  the  process  stops  short  of  putrefaction, 
whereas  in  the  sweating  stove  it  may  go  on  until  the  skin  is 
run  on  the  grain. 

The  Ratinu  Process 

The  investigation  of  the  action  of  the  bates  or  puers  has 
proved  of  great  interest  anil  has  resulted  in  the  use  of  scien- 
tific methods  de  {lending 
on  the  use  of  commer- 
cial enzymes  in  leather 
manufacture.  The  ob- 
ject of  bating  or  puer- 
ing  is  to  render  the 
skins, and  the  resulting 
leather,  soft  and  sup- 
ple. Skins  which  have 
undergone  the  liming 
process  must  lie  thor- 
oughly freed  from  lime 
liefore  going  into  the 
tan  liquor-,  and  for 
light  and  soft  leather 
thev  must  lie  reduced  F,°   2   Typical  I'latk  Cult...*  on  Cm.- 

~.  ,         ,  ,,  ATIN  or  I't'KK  LlOI'ON 

or   brought  down  so 

that  the  elasticity  or  nsilienec  of  the  skin  filx-rs  is  got  ritl 
of,  and  the  skin  when  tanned  can  lie  stretched  without 
springing  back.  In  the  case  of  the  old  manure  bates  for  light 
leathers,  this  is  done  by  passing  the  skin  through  a  bate  or 
puer  composed  of  an  infusion  of  dogs'  dung  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  3o°  to  40°  until  the  desired  nwult  is  obtained. 
This  condition  is  known  to  the  workman  by  the  feel  of  the 
skin.  The  process  has  been  in  use  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  but  until  comparatively  recently  no  explanation  of  the 
action  of  the  dung  bates  was  satisfactory. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  author  commenced  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  action  of  the  thing  bate  in  the  manufacture 
of  light  leathers,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  part 
of  the  bating  effect  was  due  to  the  action  of  proteolytic 
enzymes  on  the  skin  in  conjunction  with  ammonium  salts 
present  in  the  bate.  The  latter  not  only  combined  with  the 
lime  remaining  in  the  skin,  but  also  acted  as  activators  for 
the  enzymes.  Numerous  experiments  were  made  on  skins 
both  in  the  presence  of  growing  bacteria  and  of  the  products 
of  the  bacteria,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  it  was  found  that 
when  suitable  ammonium  salts  were  present  the  bating  action 
in  both  cases  was  similar. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  every  variety  of  enzyme,  hydrolyz- 
ing,  oxidizing,  ammouiacal.  etc.,  is  produced  by  bacteria.  The 
production  of  enzymes  by  bacteria  was  observed  by  Worl- 
mann  in  1K.S2,  and  Fermi  and  others  have  investigated  the 
eiiivmes  of  the  liaeteria  which  liouefy  gelatin.    Since  the 
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bacteria  in  the  bate  produced  these  enzymes,  the  first  idea 
was  to  use  them  in  practice  in  a  scientific  way.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Prof.  H.  Becker,  we  manufactured  a  bacterial  bale 
"Erodin,"  which  the  writer  believes  was  the  first  attempt  to 
apply  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  in  the  leather  in- 
dustry. The  bacterium  used  was  a  variety  of  B.  coii  isolated 
from  dog  dung.  Harden'  has  shown  that  this  bacterium 
produces  at  least  three  enzymes. 

An  investigation  of  the  enzymes  contained  in  dog  dung 
showed  that  live  different  enzymes  were  present 

1 —  A  pcpilc  enryme  rewmbllni  atotnach  prpiin. 

2—  A  Iryplic  vntynie.  or  eoiymes,  resembling  pancreatic  trypsin 

3 —  A  rennin  (ciMgulmUnK  enryme) 

4—  An  anxiolytic  cmyme. 

5—  A  Uput. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bate  solution  is  alkaline,  it 
seemed  pretty  certain  that  trypsin  must  be  the  principal 
enzyme  acting,  and  it  is  this  enzyme  which  has  been  applied 
practically  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  bates. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that,  although  the  enzymes 
and  ammonium  compounds  are  the  chief  bodies  acting  on  the 
skin  in  the  dung  bate,  they  are  not  the  only  bodies  taking 
part  in  the  process.  As  the  writer  has  shown,  there  are  many 
other  bodies  in  the  dung  which  act  in  a  way  at  present  not 
understood.  Among  these  the  fats,  soaps,  and  phosphates 
are,  in  his  opinion,  important.  Among  other  enzymes 
present  in  the  dung,  the  lipases  have  a  considerable  effect  in 
emulsifying  and  hydrolyzing  the  fats. 

Skins  which  have  been  overtimed  arc  bated  more  effectively 
in  a  dung  bate  than  in  an  artificial,  enzyme  bate,  and  this 
must  be  due  to  some  constituents  in  the  dung  bate  which  are 
absent  from  the  enzyme  bate.  It  has  further  been  shown 
that  excessive  liming  so  alters  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
hyaline  membrane  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  attacked  by 
trypsin. 

Rosenthal*  states  that  elastin  is  digested  in  the  bating 
process;  and  more  recently  Seymour-Jones  has  been  able 
to  show  that  the  elastin  is  contained  principally  in  the 
grain  layer. 

Elastin  is  the  characteristic  constituent  of  the  elastin 
fibers  which  remain  after  treating  the  skin  with  boiling 
water,  caustic  alkali,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  is  of  pale  yellow  color  and  is  insoluble  in  any  men- 
struum which  does  not  act  on  it  chemically.  When  boiled  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride,  leucine 
(30  to  40  per  cent)  and  a  small  quantity  of  tyrosin  (0.25 
per  cent)  are  found  among  the  products  of  its  decomposition, 
together  with  ammonia,  glycine,  and  aminovalerianicacid,  but 
not  aspartic  or  glutamic  acid.  This  behavior  distinguishes 
elastin  from  both  protcids  and  gelatin,  since  the  former  yield 
aspartic  and  glutamic  acids  but  no  glycine,  while  gelatin 
never  yields  a  trace  of  tyrosin.  Elastin  is  digested  by  the 
body  enzymes.    It  is  allied  to  the  fibroin  of  silk  and  spider  web. 

Quite  independently  J.  A.  Wilson*  has  shown  definitely 
that  the  elastin  of  the  skin  is  removed  by  the  tryptic  enzymes 
of  the  bate.  In  the  unbated  skin  the  elastin  fibers  arc  fairly 
dense  in  the  grain  layer.  As  the  bating  proceeds,  they  grad- 
ually disappear  and  at  the  end  of  24  hrs.  the  grain  is  quite 
free  from  elastin.  In  skin  delimed  with  ammonium  chloride 
only,  the  elastin  was  left  apparently  unaltered.  Wilson  con- 
cludes that  the  mechanism  of  bating  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts:  (1)  reducing  the  limed  skin  to  a  condition  of  minimum 
swelling,  and  (2)  digesting  the  elastin  filers  present  in  the 
outer  layers  of  the  skin.  It  may  l>e  added  that  Mr.  Seymour- 
Jones  considers  the  so-called  "hyaline  layer  to  be  really  the 

■  Ckrm  World,  111J,  403 

'J.  Sot.  Cktm.  InJ  .  SI  (1012).  1103 

•"Biochemical  StudJei  of  Skin,"  J  Am.  Ltalhtr  Chem.  A  not.,  11 
(1010).  403. 

«Tm»  Joi'EMAi..  11  (1WO).  1087. 


deepest  layer  of  the  epithelium,  and  proposes  to  call  it  the 
grain  membrane,  as  being  more  in  harmony  with  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  leather  industry.  In  light  leather  manufacture 
it  is  what  is  called  a  "flywing"  and  yields  practically  no  gela- 
tin on  boiling,  whereas  the  split  flesh  is  wholly  transformed 
into  gelatin. 

Although  the  elastin  is  completely  removed  from  the  skins 
bated  by  trypsin  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  about  24  hrs., 
in  practice  the  bating  is  not  continued  to  this  point,  but  is 
carried  on  for  only  about  2  to  6  hrs.  The  elastin  is  only 
partly  removed  in  this  time,  but  the  skins  make  good  leather. 
The  writer  believes  that  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable, 
for  the  whole  of  the  elastin  to  bo  removed  or  dissolved  in  order 
to  let  the  skin  down,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  elastic 
fibers  to  be  broken  up  or  weakened,  in  order  that  the  desired 
suppleness  may  be  obtained. 

There  still  remain  many  unsolved  problems  in  the  bating 
process;  these  are  being  pursued  with  vigor,  and  the  writer 
looks  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  bate  any  kind  of  skin  by  means  of  artificial  bates  suitable 
to  the  particular  leather  required. 

Drenching 

In  the  manufacture  of  many  kinds  of  light  leathers,  skins 
are  drenched  after  bating.  This  process  usually  consists  in 
placing  the  skins  in  a  mixt  ure  of  bran  and  water  (5  to  10  g.  per 
liter)  at  a  temperature  of  30"  to  35°.  This  ferments  vigorously 
for  18  to  24  hrs.,  with  evolution  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gas  and  the  formation  of  weak  organic  acids.  In  a  drench 
taken  in  actual  work,  the  gases  had  the  following  composition : 

Per  rent 

Carboo  dioxide  20.2 
Hydrogen  sulfide  Trace 
Uxycen  2.5 
Hydrogen  48.7 
Nitrogen  26.0 

The  acids  produced  per  liter  were: 

Gram 

Formic  0.03O8 
Acetic  0.2042 
Butyric  0.0134 
Lactic  0,7907 

Of  other  bodies  formed  during  drenching,  the  quantity  is 
insignificant,  trimethylatnine  being  the  chief.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  starch  of  the  bran  is  converted  into  glucoses 
and  dextrin  by  the  action  of  an  amylolytic  enzyme,  cercalin, 
allied  to  diastase.  This  enzyme  was  discovered  by  Mege 
Mouries.'  It  resembles  the  diastase  of  translocation  de- 
scribed by  Brown  and  Morris*  in  their  work  on  the  germina- 
tion of  grass  seeds.  It  transforms  starch  into  dextrin  and 
glucose,  whereas  ordinary  malt  diastase  transforms  starch 
into  dextrin  and  maltose.  The  action  of  ccrealin  is  much 
slower  than  that  of  diastase.  Dr.  W.  H.  Wilcox  and  the 
author  found  that  in  12  hrs.  at  40°  about  one-half  the  starch  is 
transformed.  With  malt  extract,  the  whole  of  the  starch 
disappears  in  about  2  hrs.  The  glucoses  are  then  fermented 
by  bacteria  (Iiacillu*  furfurti)  with  the  formation  of  the 
organic  acids  above  mentioned.  The  principal  acid  produced 
is  lactic;  the  acetic  acid  is  produced  directly  from  the  glucoses 
without  any  preliminary  alcoholic  fermentation  by  yeasts. 
The  mode  of  action  of  the  drench  on  the  skins  is  as  follows : 

1 —  Solution  of  the  last  traces  of  lime  not  removed  by  the  bate 
and  the  subsequent  swelling  action  of  the  organic  acids  on  the 
skin  fibers.  The  acids  also  dissolve  a  small  amount  of  skin 
substance. 

2 —  Distension  and  floating  of  the  skins  by  the  gases  produced 
hy  the  fermentation. 

.3 — Mechanical  absorption  of  dirt  by  the  particles  of  bran  or 
flour  in  the  drench. 

■  Compt.  tnt ,  ST  (1863), SSI ;M  (1854),  505:  U  (ISM),  1122;  44  (1850). 
431;  8O(18*0),4«7. 

•  J  CUm.  Sot..  ST  (1890).  458. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  action  of  enzymes  in  the  drench  is 
Tan  Liquors 

In  the  tan  liquors  changes  go  on  which  are  brought  about 
by  enzymes;  some  of  these  are  secreted  by  molds  and  yeasts 
and  others  are  present  in  the  plants  from  which  the  tanning 
materials  are  extracted.  Unfortunately  very  little  is  known 
about  these  enzymes,  but  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
work  of  Fern  bach1  in  France,  who  prepared  an  enzyme  which 
he  called  tannase  from  the  mold  Aspergillus  niger,  obtained 
from  gall  nuts.  He  cultivated  the  mold  in  Raulin's  liquid, 
using  tannin  in  place  of  the  sugar.  The  product  was  macer- 
ated in  water,  the  maceration  concentrated  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture in  vacuo,  the  liquid  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  the 
precipitate  treated  exactly  as  in  Iintner's  method  for  the 
preparation  of  amylase.  The  gray  powder  thus  obtained, 
when  dissolved  in  water,  acted  rapidly  on  tannin  at  50°, 


converting  it  into  gallic  acid.  The  solution  of  tannasc  filtered 
through  a  Chamberland  filter  into  a  sterilized  solution  of 
tannin  acted  just  as  effectively,  proving  that  the  action  was 
due  to  an  enzyme  and  not  to  a  fermentation  through  the 
agency  of  organized  cells. 

H.  Poltevin*  prepared  a  solution  of  tannase  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  of  Fernbach,  but  independently  of  him.  Along 
with  the  gallic  acid  formed  there  is  also  a  variable  amount  of 
glucose  in  the  case  of  commercial  tannins,  but  he  considers 
these  commercial  tannins  as  mixtures.  From  a  purified 
tannin  he  obtained  gallic  acid  corresponding  to  98.5  per  cent 
of  the  tannin.  The  fact  that  tannasc  also  hydrolyzes  phenyl 
and  methyl  salicylates  lends  support  to  Schiff's  formula  for 
tannin,  CeHs(OH),.COO.C,H,(OH),.COOH.  In  nature  tan- 
nin is  often  accompanied  by  gallic  acid.  No  doubt  the  latter 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  tannase,  which  Poltevin  found  to 
exist  in  sumac  leaves,  and  which  no  doubt  occurs  in  other 
substances  containing  tannin. 


A  Critical  Study  of  Bating1'* 


or  A,  F.  Gaixuh  &  Sons  Co.,  Milwavkm,  Wisconsin 


In  an  earlier  paper4  it  was  shown  that  the  mechanism  of 
bating  limed  skins  in  the  tannery  by  means  of  pancreatin 
and  ammonium  chloride  consists  of  two  distinct  parts: 
reducing  the  skins  to  a  condition  of  minimum  swelling,  and 
digesting  the  elastin  fibers  which  are  present  only  in  the  outer 
layers  of  the  skin.  The  progress  of  this  digestion  was  shown 
by  means  of  photomicrographs  of  cross  sections  of  the  skin 
taken  at  intervals  during  bating.  The  examination  of  more 
than  200  sections  under  the  microscope  failed  to  reveal  any 
other  function  of  the  bating  process,  even  when  a  great  va- 
riety of  stains  was  employed  on  the  sections.  It  therefore 
would  appear  that  the  primary  function  of  bating  is  the  re- 
moval of  elastin,  since  the  skins  may  be  brought  to  a  condition 
of  minimum  swelling  simply  by  regulating  the  hydrogen-ion 
concentration  of  the  solution  with  which  they  are  in  contact 
and,  furthermore,  this  condition  is  only  a  temporary  one,  while 
the  removal  of  elastin  is  permanent.  The  work  described 
in  this  paper  was  confined  to  a  study  of  the  removal  of  elastin 

Preparation  of  Skin  tor  Examination 
The  most  reliable  method  we  know  for  studying  the  prog- 
i  of  bating  is  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  per  cent 
of  elastin  removed  by  any  treatment  is  estimated  by  observ- 
ing under  the  microscope  cross  sections  of  the  samples  taken 
before  and  after  the  treatment.  For  this  purpose  the  sections 
must  be  suitably  prepared,  and  the  following  procedure 
has  been  found  quite  satisfactory.  Strips  of  the  sample, 
about  2  in.  X  0.5  in,  are  dehydrated  with  alcohol  and 
soaked  successively  in  (1)  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
alcohol  and  xylene,  (2)  a  mixture  of  1  volume  of  melted 
phenol  to  3  of  xylene,  (3)  pure  xylene,  and  (4)  melted  paraffin, 
after  which  they  arc  imbedded  in  paraffin  and  sectioned  at 
40m.  The  sections  are  then  stained  either  by  means  of 
"Weigert's  stain  as  described  by  Gage*  or  by  the  following 
method  which  the  writers  have  found  convenient :  The  section 
on  a  slide  with  xylene,  then  with  the  alcohol-xylene 
and  finally  with  pure  alcohol.  The  whole  slide  is 
covered  with  alcohol  saturated  with  Bismarck  brown  and 

I  Com*!.  rt*4  ,  14  (IMS).  12U;  J.  Sot.  Cktm.  Ind.,  tO  (1901).  137. 
•  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Leather  Chemistry  «t  the  62nd  Meeting 
y,  New  York,  N.  Y„  September  «  to  10, 


kept  over  night  in  an  airtight  jar  containing  alcohol. 
Next  day  the  section  is  rinsed  with  alcohol,  alcohol- 
xylene,  phenol-xylene,  and  finally  with  pure  xylene.  A  drop 
of  Canada  balsam  and  a  cover  glass  arc  then  put  over  the 
section,  which  is  now  ready  for  examination  and  may  be 
kept  indefinitely  for  record. 


Fio. 


1 — Ctoss  Suction  of  Skim  or  Yovno  Hsm»  Cur. 
Magnification,  25  Diambtbmb 


Fig.  1  is  a  photomicrograph  of  a  cross  section  of  the  skin 
of  a  healthy  young  heifer  calf.  A  strip  from  the  butt  was  taken 
an  hour  after  the  death  of  the  animal  and  fixed  in  Erlicki's 
fluid.  A  section  was  stained  first  with  Weigert's  stain  and 
then  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picro-red.   It  was  photo- 

•  Compt.  ttni.,  M  (1848),  WIS;  /.  i«  Cktm  InJ..  10  (1801).  1*7. 
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Flo.  2— C«o»*  Suction  or  CumM  Takin  ArT««  FMaiilNO.  LIminc. 

UNHAIMNa.  AMD  WA»WKn,  B«ro*K  RaTIWO. 
MAGNIFICATION.  2.1  niAMCTMIS 

graphed  through  a  combination  of  W  ratten  filters  B-2  (green) 
and  E-2  (orange).  The  elastin  fibers  show  as  a  dark  layer 
about  0.4  mm.  deep  between  the  epidermis  and  hair  root*. 
Other  layers  of  elastin  fibers  are  visible  in  the  flesh,  support- 
ing the  nerve  bundles  and  fat  cells. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  section  from  the  butt  of  a  calfskin  taken 
after  fleshing,  liming,  unhairing,  and  washing,  but  before 
bating.  The  flesh,  epidermis,  and  hair  have  been  entirely 
removed,  but  the  elastin  fibers  are  still  intact  and  show  as 
dark  layers  near  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  skin. 
The  main  body  of  the  skin  contains  no  elastin. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  section  from  the  same  skin  as  that  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  but  was  taken  after  bating.  The  elastin  fibers 
have  been  completely  digested  by  pancreatiu.  The  sections 
shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3  were  prepared  and  stained  with  alco- 
holic  Biamarek  brown  exactly  as  described  above.  They  were 
photographed  through  a  \V ratten  filter  H  (blue-green). 

Estimates  of  the  per  cent  of  elastin  removed  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  removal  from  the  grain  layer  only.  In  some 
cases  all  of  the  elastin  was  removed  from  the  grain  layer 
before  half  of  it  was  removed  from  the  flesh  layer.  Since 
the  shaving  ojxjration  removes  practically  all  of  the  flesh 
elastin,  its  removal  in  bating  is  of  little  importance. 

Material  Used 

The  chemicals  employed  were  the  ordinary  C.  P.  variety. 
The  enzyme  was  a  commercial  sample  of  U.S.  P.  pancreatiu 
which  showed  by  analysis:  water,  6.3  per  cent:  insoluble 
matter,  40.0  per  cent ;  ash,  6.8  per  cent ;  X,  1 1 .0  jx-r  cent ; 
CI,  17  per  cent;  SOj,  none:  and  IMA.  3.">  jx>r  cent.  By 
the  method  for  determining  tryptic  activity  described  by 
Thomas,'  100  mg.  of  the  sample  acting  upon  1  g.  of  casein 
in  100  cc.  of  solution  for  1  hr.  at  40°  digested  (VI  mg.  of  ni- 
trogen. 

General  Vnoi huvm: 
For  each  series  of  experiments  a  piece  of  limed  ami  unhaired 
calfskin  was  cut  into  strij>«  about  2  in.  X  0.5  in.  and 
thoroughly  washed.  There  is  a  small,  but  appreciable, 
difference  in  time  required  for  complete  removal  of  elastin 
from  skins  of  different  thickness  and  for  this  reason  great 
care  was  exercised  in  selecting  all  strips  for  any  one  series 
from  the  same  jrnrt  of  the  same  skin,  so  as  to  have  them  all 
as  nearly  identical  as  possible.  Each  strip  was  put  into 
.TOO  ec.  of  liquor,  a  volume  large  enough  to  prevent  the  skin 

'  J   ,\m  Ltalhtr  Chtm.  ,!»«..  II   (IB20>.  331. 
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from  seriously  altering  the  concentration  of  the  liquor. 
The  liquors  were  put  into  dark  brown  bottles  to  shield  them 
from  the  light  and  were  kept  in  a  large'  Freas  thermostat  for 
the  stated  lengths  of  time  at  40°  =*=  0.01°,  the  optimum  tem- 
perature for  most  enzyme  actions.1 

Every  liquor  contained  0 . 02  mole  per  liter  of  added  phos- 
phoric acid  to  act  as  a  buffer  in  addition  to  the  enzyme  atsl 
the  KOH  required  to  give  the  desired  hydrogen-ion  concen- 
tration. The  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  each  liquor 
was  determined  both  before  and  after  the  digestion  period 
by  means  of  Hildebrand  electrodes  and  a  Leeds  and  Xorthnip 
potentiometer,  excepting  where  it  was  proved  by  previou> 
test  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  Clark  and  Luhs.  series 
of  indicators  were  sufficiently  accurate.  Except  for  the  more 
strongly  acid  and  alkaline  solutions,  the  change  in  pH  value 
during  digestion  was  practically  negligible. 

As  a  rule,  a  preliminary  series  covering  a  very  wide  rartp' 
was  run,  followed  by  a  second  series  covering  only  the  active 
range  of  the  enzyme.  A  third  series  was  usually  run  as  a 
check. 

Effect  of  Hydrogen-Ion  Concentration 
It  Is  well  known  that  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  is 
an  important  factor  in  determining  the  rate  of  digestion  by 
enzymes.  Using  0  1  g.  of  pancreatin  per  liter  and  digesting 
for  24  hrs.,  the  writers  obtained  complete  removal  of  elastin 
from  the  skin  only  l>etween  the  pH  value*  7.5  and  8  .1. 
A  |x>rtior»  of  the  |>ancreatin  was  put  into  a  collodion  sac  and 
dialyzed  against  running  tap  water  in  a  dark  room  for  U< 
hrs.  and  used  in  a  duplicate  series  in  such  quantity  a*  to 
represent  0.1  g.  per  liter  of  the  original  pancreatin.  The 
results  were  the  same  as  those  obtained  with  undialysed 
enzyme.  A  series  was  then  run  in  which  the  concentration 
of  panereatiri  was  increased  to  10  g.  per  liter.  Complete 
removal  of  elastin  was  obtained  between  the  pH  value* 
5.5  and  8.5.  The  results  of  the  two  series,  which  arc- 
shown  in  Kg.  4,  were  carefully  checked  to  insure  their  accu- 
racy. The  per  cent  of  total  elastin  removed  is  |>lotted 
against  the  pH  value  of  the  solution  taken  after  digestion 
and  cooling  to  25°. 

The  peculiar  relation  of  the  curves  to  each  other  is  sig- 
nificant. They  nearly  coincide  at  all  pH  values  above 
7.5,  but  at  6.0  the  stronger  solution  is  still  at  its  optimum 
activity,  while  the  weaker  one  has  apparently  entirely  Ut 


Fio.  3— Clou  Sbction  or  Caifmum  Takkn  Arm  Batimo. 
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its  elastin-digesting  powers.  When  an  enzyme  has  Invn  found 
to  have  different  optimum  pH  values  with  different  sub- 
strates, it  has  been  supposed  that  the  effec  t  of  the  hydrogen- 
ion  concentration  upon  the  substrate  has  been  the  determining 
factor.  But  here  we  have  the  same  enzyme  and  the  same 
substrate,  with  a  change  in  the  optimum  range  due  merely 
to  a  change  in  concentration  of  the  enzyme. 

An  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  recent  work  of  North- 
rop,1 who  bis  shown  that  the  activity  of  an  enzyme  solution 
is  not  necessarily  a  function  of  the  apparent  total  enzyme 
concentration,  but  that  a  portion  of  the  enzyme  may  In-  in- 
activated by  combining  with  licptouc  or  other  foreign  matter. 
He  has  pointed  out  further  that  the  extent  of  the  formation 
of  addition  compounds  tatwecn  protein  and  enzyme  depends 
upon  the  concentration  of  protein  ion,  which  i-  in  turn  a 
function  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration.  If  some  pro- 
tein other  titan  elastin  is  res|ionsihlc  for  the  inaetivation 
of  a  portion  of  the  enzyme,  we  should  expect  such  action 
to  be  a  minimum  at  the  isoelectric  point  of  this  protein. 

After  bating,  the  strips  of  calfskin  were  all  carefully  ex- 
amined for  the  "bated  feel,"  which  apparently  taars  no 
relation  to  elastin  removal,  but  corres|)onds  to  a  condition 
of  minimum  swelling  of  the  skin.  The  only  s1ri(*  passing 
this  test  were  those  from  liquors  having  pH  values  lietwecn 
0.10  and  9.80,  suggesting  that  the  isoelectric  point  of  at 
least  one  of  the  skin  proteins  lies  between  these  points. 
The  average  of  these  is  8,  which  is  also  the  midpoint  of  the 
optimum  range  for  the  more  dilute  enzyme  solution. 

The  following  explanation  is  therefore  not  an  improbable 
one:  At  a  pH  value  of  ataut  S,  prac  tically  all  of  the  enzyme 
is  left  free  to  attack  the  elastin,  but  as  the  pH  value  is  de- 
creased and  the  concentration  of  protein  ion  corresjiondingly 
increased,  more  and  more  enzyme  is  removed  from  the  field 
of  action  by  combining  with  it.  In  the  weaker  solution 
at  pH  =  6.0  practically  all  of  the  enzyme  is  in  combi- 
nation with  this  protein,  whereas  in  the  stronger  solution 
the  excess  of  enzyme  is  still  sufficient  to  digest  elastin.  In 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  upon 
enzyme  action,  it  is  evidently  important  to  know  the  effect 

'  J.  Cen.  PkysM.,  1  (1920),  471;  1,  211. 
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of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  upon  each  substance  in 
contact  with  the  solution. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  optimum  pH  values  for 
tryptie  digestion  found  by  other  investigators:'  for  albu- 
mosc  Michaelis  and  Davidsohn5  found  7.7,  for  case  in  Sher- 
man and  Ncun"  found  8.3,  while  Long  and  Hull'  found 
5  5  to  6.3,  and  for  fibrin  Long  and  Hull'  found  7.5  to  8.3. 
The  total  range  of  5.5  to  S  3  corresponds  closely  to  the  range 
found  by  the  present  authors,  5  5  to  8.5,  for  complete  re- 
moval of  elastin  by  the  more  concentrated  enzyme  solution. 

At  pH  values  less  than  3  0  there  was  a  marked  destruc- 
tion of  the  collagen  fibers,  possibly  due  to  acid  hydrolysis, 
and  the  strips  were  much  swollen  and  rublxry,  but  no  re- 
moval of  ela-stin  could  Ik-  detected. 

Kfkect  of  Time  of  Diukstion 
Two  series  of  solutions  were  prepared,  one  in  which  the 
concentration  of  enzyme  was  0  1  g.  tier  liter  and  the  other 
in  which  it  was  1  0.  All  mcmliers  of  both  scries  were  other- 
wise identical.  The  pH  value  of  each  liquor  was  brought  to 
7  6  and  this  did  not  change  during  digestion.  Fach  strip 
of  calfskin  was  kept  in  a  separate  tattle.  The  tattles  were 
removed  from  the  thermostat  at  fixed  intervals  during  24  hrs. 

Complete  removal  of  the  elast  in  was  effected  by  the  stronger 
enzyme  solution  in  6  to  8  hrs.,  but  in  the  weaker  solution  24 
hrs.  were  required.  The  progress  of  the  digestion  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  The  time  required  to  start  digestion,  2  hrs.  for 
the  stronger  and  5  hrs.  for  the  weaker  solution,  was  apparently 
the  time  required  for  the  enzyme  to  diffuse  into  the  region 
of  the  skin  containing  the  elastin  libers.  As  will  l»e  s**>n  from 
Fig.  2,  these  tagin  about  0.1  mm.  below  the  grain  surface. 

F.fff.ct  of  Concentration  of  Knzymf. 
Two  identical  series  of  solutions  were  prepared  in  which  the 
individual  members  differed  only  in  concentration  of  pan- 
crcatin.  The  pH  value  was  fixed  at  7  6.  One  series  was 
kept  in  the  thermostat  for  5  hrs.  and  the  other  for  24  hrs. 
The  result*  are  shown  in  Fig.  6  and  furnish  a  study  in  economy. 


>  Cf.  Fulk.  Iax.  c,I  .  p  66. 
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Complete  removal  of  elastin  is  effected  by  0. 1  g.  of  pancreatin 
in  24  hrs.  or  by  1 . 1  g.  in  5  hrs. 

Effbct  or  Concentration  of  Ammonium  Chloride 

A  study  of  bating  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  in- 
clude the  effect  of  ammonium  chloride,  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant constituents  of  commercial  bating  materials.  Aside 
from  its  use  as  a  filler,  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  beneficial 
in  removing  lime  from  the  skins  and  tending  to  maintain  a 
alight  alkalinity  favorable  to  tryptic  digestion. 

In  this  experiment  two  series  of  solutions  were  prepared 
in  which  the  concentration  of  enzyme  was  0.1  and  1.0 
g.  per  liter,  respectively.  To  each  successive  member  of 
each  series  increasing  amounts  of  ammonium  chloride  were 
added  and  the  pH  values  of  all  members  brought  to  7.6. 
The  time  of  digestion  was  24  hrs.  (Fig.  7). 

In  working  with  very  dilute  enxyme  solutions,  a  distinct 
activating  effect  was  noted  upon  the  addition  of  0.5  g.  per 
liter  of  ammonium  chloride,  while  larger  amounts  showed  an 
inhibitory  effect.  With  thin  calfskin  the  activating  effect 
was  not  detectable  with  the  solution  containing  0.1  g.  per 
liter  of  enzyme  after  a  24-hr.  digestion  period,  because  all 
of  the  elastin  was  removed  without  adding  any  ammonium 
chloride.  In  order  to  show  the  activating  effect  in  these 
experiments,  strips  from  heavier  skins  were  used,  which 
require  a  somewhat  longer  time  for  complete  removal  of 
elastin  under  fixed  conditions.  The  activating  effect  of 
0.5  g.  of  ammonium  chloride  per  liter  and  the  inhibitory 
effect  of  greater  concentrations  are  very  marked.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  effect  of  ammonium  chloride 
can  be  entirely  overcome  by  a  sufficient  excess  of  i 

This  behavior  of  ammonium  chloride  is  interesting  i 
of  the  finding  of  Thomas'  that  potassium  bromide  in  con- 
centrations of  0.0  to  0 . 1  mole  per  liter  has  an  inhibitory  effect 
upon  the  action  of  malt  amylase,  but  in  greater  concentration 
has  an  activating  effect. 

At  concentrations  greater  than  50  g.  per  liter  the  ammonium 
chloride  exerted  a  destructive  action  upon  the  collagen  fibers, 
possibly  due  to  the  formation  of  ammonia. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of 

•  J.  Am.  Ckrm.  Soc..  »•  (1017).  1401. 


bates,  but  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  large  amount  of  ammonium  chloride  which  they  con- 
tain. A  sample  which  we  believe  contained  pancreatin 
was  found  to  have  no  elastin-digesting  power  at  any  concen- 
tration. It  was  our  first  thought  that  the  trouble  was  due 
to  too  high  a  ratio  of  ammonium  chloride  to  enzyme,  but  the 
preparation  was  still  quite  without  action  after  the  salt  had 
been  removed  by  dialysis.  The  real  cause  may  have  been 
the  presence  of  much  woody  fiber  used  as  a  filler.  If  protein 
can  remove  the  enzyme  from  the  field  of  action,  it  is  possible 
that  woody  fibers  can  also  and,  if  these  have  an  isoelectric 
point  much  removed  from  tliat  of  the  protein,  it  is  possible 
that  at  any  concentration  or  at  any  pH  value,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  enzyme  to  woody  fiber  would  be  required  than  the 
sample  contained. 

Effect  of  Elastin  Removal 

A  limed  calfskin  was  cut  itito  halves  along  the  line  of  the 
backbone,  the  elastin  was  completely  removed  from  one  half 
by  means  of  pancreatin,  while  the  other  half  was  simply 
treated  with  dilute  ammonium  chloride  solution  having  a 
pH  value  of  8  in  order  to  reduce  its  swelling  to  a  minimum 
Both  halves  were  then  thoroughly  washed.  It  was  recognized 
that  an  exact  comparison  of  the  two  halves  during  tanning 
could  not  be  made,  if  the  pH  values  of  the  absorbed  water 
were  very  different.  Every  effort  was  made  to  have  the  pieces 
identical,  excepting  for  elastin  content. 

The  most  noticeable  difference  was  observed  during  the 
early  stage  of  vegetable  tanning.  The  surface  layers  of  the 
skin  naturally  tan  more  rapidly  than  the  fibers  in  the  interior 
and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  grain  surface  to  expand  tempo- 
rarily to  a  greater  extent  than  the  rest  of  the  skin.  The 
elastin  fibers  in  the  unbated  half  evidently  tended  to  pre- 
vent this  expansion  and  the  result  of  the  tension  produced 
was  a  slightly  harsh  feel,  although  the  grain  appeared  tight 
and  smooth  to  the  eye.  The  grain  of  the  completely  bated 
half,  however,  actually  expanded,  giving  the  slrin  tempo- 
rarily a  wrinkled  appearance,  although  the  grain  felt  verv 
soft  and  silky.  When  both  halves  had  become  completely 
tanned,  this  difference  had  almost  disappeared.  In  the 
finished  leather,  the  only  difference  in^appearanoe  was  a 
slightly  lighter  color  in  the  bated  half.  Photomicrographs 
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Flo.  8 — Cum  Sumac*  or  Finished  Calf  L«aihs«  with  Notes  o»  Its 

ElASTIM  RSMOVSO.     MauNIFICATIOM,  IS  DlAMSTSKS 

of  exactly  corresponding  points  on  the  grain  surface  of  the 
two  halves  are  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  0. 

While  bated  and  unbated  finished  leathers  appear  much 
alike  to  the  eye,  there  are  perceptible  physical  differences 
such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
elastin  fibers  have  been  removed  from  under  the  grain  of  the 
bated  leather.  The  desirability  of  completely,  or  even 
partially,  removing  elastin  from  skin  depends  upon  the  use 
to  which  the  leather  is  to  be  put. 

Sum  mart 

A  critical  study  of  bating  has  been  made  which  tends  to 
elevate  a  heretofore  mysterious  process  to  a  scientific  plane. 

The  primary  function  of  bating  is  to  remove  elastin  fibers 
from  the  skin  prior  to  tanning. 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  pancroatin  was  employed,  com- 
plete digestion  of  the  elastin  was  effected  only  when  the  pH 
value  of  the  solution  lay  between  7.5  and  8.5,  but  when  a 
more  concentrated  solution  was  used,  the  range  was  extended 
to  5.5  and  8.5.  An  explanation  of  this  is  given  on  the  as- 
sumption that  an  addition  compound  between  the  enzyme 
and  protein  other  than  elastin  is  formed  in  increasing 
amounts  as  the  pH  value  is  reduced  from  8. 

The  rate  of  removal  of  elastin  from  calfskin  is  shown  as 
a  function  of  the  concentration  of  enzyme  and  of  the  time 


Fio.  0 — Grain  Sduaci  op  F.msh>  d  Calf  I.  baths  a  riou  Which 
Elastim  Has  Bskm  lir-TiKgcr  KKAfovSD.  Magnification,  IS  Diawstkks 

Ammonium  chloride  shows  an  activating  effect  in  con- 
centrations up  to  0.5  g.  per  liter  and  a  marked  inhibitory 
effect  in  higher  concentrations. 

The  failure  of  commercial  bates  to  remove  elastin  from 
calfskin  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  woody  fibers." 

A  comparison  of  bated  and  unbated  leathers  is  made. 

note:  Since  submitting  this  paper  for  publication,  we 
have  received  an  interesting  communication  from  L.  Krall 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Having 
just  seen  the  German  translation  of  our  first  paper,  he  has 
written  to  claim  priority  in  discovering,  by  means  of  the  mi- 
croscope, that  the  chief  function  of  bating  is  the  removal 
of  elastin  fibers  from  the  skin.  His  experiments,  performed 
at  the  University  of  Geneva  from  1914  to  1916,  proved  that 
the  elastin  fibers  of  skin  can  be  entirely  removed  by  digestion 
in  an  infusion  of  dog  dung  at  40°.  His  photomicrographs 
show  that  the  action  of  dung  is  practically  identical  with  the 
action  we  found  for  pane rea tin,  thus  furnishing  further 
evidence  of  the  soundness  of  Wood's  <v.r...i..«ion  that  pan- 
creatin  is  the  active  constituent  of  aung  in  Dating.  We  did 
no  experimenting  with  dung.  Krall 'a  important  paper 
was  unfortunately  buried  in  a  private  bulletin  published  by 
the  SocitU  Anonyme,  one.  B.  Siegfried,  of  Zofingue,  8wit- 
serland,  in  June  1918,  and  we  were  not  aware  of  its  < 
until  his 


Cider  Preservatives' 

By  R.  D.  Scott  and  B.  G.  Wfll 
Stats  DirAimniT  o*  H«aj.th,  Coxdh»d»,  Ohio 


The  alcoholic  content  of  cider  having  become  of  some 
importance  with  the  advent  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
the  need  exist*  for  an  efficient  preservative,  both  to  prevent 
fermentation  of  fresh  cider  and  for  court  work,  to  hold  the 
alcoholic  percentage  of  seized  samples  unchanged  pending 
analysis. 

Sodium  sulfite,  sodium  benzoate,  and  salicylic  acid  are 
known  to  be  used  commercially  for  preserving  cider,  but 
no  literature  concerning  any  except  sodium  benzoate  could 
be  found.  Accordingly,  the  following  experimental  work 
was  undertaken. 

Experiments  on  Fresh  Cider 
The  cider  used  was  prepared  by  the  writers  from  reasonably 
sound,  unwashed,  and  unpared  apples,  of  which  ten  varieties 
used.  From  this  stock,  400-cc  portions  were  trans- 

>  Received  Ancsit  1.  1021. 


f erred  to  500-cc.  flasks  which  were  loosely  stoppered  after 
the  addition  of  the  preservatives,  and  were  placed  in  a  dark 
cupboard.  Both  alcoholic  and  acetic  fermentation  would 
probably  be  more  rapid  under  such  conditions  than  if  barrel 
lots  had  been  used,  thus  subjecting  the  preservatives  to  more 
rigorous  tests  than  might  be  the  case  in  practice.  Alcohol 
(per  cent  by  volume)  and  acidity  (g.  per  100  cc.  as  acetic)  were 
determined  at  intervals  of  2  wks.,  2  mo.,  and  6  mo.  The 
room  temperature  during  this  period  ranged  from  18°  to 
25°  C.  Results  after  6  mo.  only  are  recorded  in  Table  I,  in 
which  Samples  1  to  1 1  and  Control  A  represent  one  lot  of  j  uice ; 
Samples  12  to  18  and  Control  B,  a  different  lot  of  juice,  ex- 
pressed 1  wk.  later  from  the  same  lot  of  apples. 

results — Saccharin,  formaldehyde,  sodium  hypochlorite, 
and  0-naphthol  were  not  effective  in  preventing  alcoholic 
fermentation  when  used  in  amounts  up  to  0.1  per  cent. 
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Ta»i«  I— R«»in.r  6  Ma.  Arr«M  Aooitiun  or  Pitbmbvativbs  to 
Finn  C  iom 


PxIxMvativk 

Amount  Added 

Samplb 

Per  cent 

Alcohol 

Acidity 

1 

0  10 

0 

5.18 

0  20 

8.40 

0.30 

1 .70 

3  26 

0  20 

3  44 

0.32 

■  i 

r  i    i  ri 

n 
0 

4  .  ,6 

o  an 

4  fill 

0.82 

4 

0  VI 

5. 14 

.'■ 

Chloruituc 

0 

5.04 

0.  10 

0 

O.VS 

fl 

0 

1  On 

0.35 

ii  in 

4  00 

7 

Sodiam  benzoale 

0 

0.96 

0.04 

1/ 

1  OS 

0 . 07 

II 

1  12 

0.10 

o 

2  66 

0.20 

0 

1  06 

■ 

Salk-vlie  acid' 

0  07 

o 

3.71 

0  10 

5 . 62 

0.3* 

0  20 

0 

0  43 

0 

Sodium  fluoride 

1  Is 

0.42 

0  07 

o 

0  2ft 

0.  10 

II 

0.30 

10 

II 

1  Ofi 

0.07 

0 

0.40 

0  10 

ii 

0.40 

11 

ii 

0  44 

0 .  05 

') 

0  50 

" 

0.4s 

Control  A 

0  MS 

0  40' 
5  30« 

11 

Rcorcinol  

I  is 

6  70 

(i  rs 

0  20 

0  M 

13 

5  1*2 

0  UK 

0  20 

5.91 

0  «s 

14 

6  15 

0  01 

II  HI 

U  2S 

<■  S". 

15 

Formaldehyde' 

.         0  01 

il  1". 

1  i  i 

0.10 

i  V. 

0  tin 

16 

0.50 

0 

LIS 

17 

0 

..  11 

0  20 

0 

0.24 

IS 

13S 

O.W 

i,  n] 

o 

l-ll 

Control  B 

7  Ml' 

Oil 

:i  <wc 

1  As  available  chlorine 

t  ol  salicylic  acid  p« 

•  A. 

copper 

'  Aciditr 

in  corrected  for  amour 

cscnt.    •  Ma 

«  Ai  3  per  cent  solution!  •  Pinal 

Sodium  sulfite,  borax,  Ixirie  arid,  rcsorcinol,  and  salol  were 
not  effective  in  amounts  of  0  2  ]>er  cent.  Sxlium  hydroxide 
(0.5  i>cr  rent),  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  (0  1  jxt  cent), 
chlorazene  (0  1  |ier  cent),  and  eop|x>r  sulfate  (0  01  percent 
as  metal)  checked  alcoholic,  but  did  not  prevent  considerable 
acetic,  fermentation.  As,  in  our  opinion,  fdl  the  alxivc 
substances  would  have  to  l>e  effective  in  smaller  amounts 
than  recorded  to  be  of  much  value  as  preservatives,  mi  further 
study  of  them  was  made.  Mercuric  chloride  Id  lCi  jxt 
cent),  thymol  (0.07  ix-r  cent),  and  sodium  fluoride  (0  07 
|»er  cent)  were  effective  in  preventing  lx>th  alcoholic  and  acetic 
fermentation. 

Stxlium  Ix-nzoate  in  amounts  sis  low  a*  0  02  jxt  cent  prc- 
vented  any  appreciable  amount  of  alcohol  from  forming, 
not  more  than  0.1  jxt  cent  Ixriug  present  at  any  |x-ri<xl, 
but  even  when  used  to  the  extent  of  0  2  |x-r  cent  did  not  pre- 
vent acetic  fermentation,  Core1  records  similar  results 
for  sodium  Ixnuoate. 

Salicylic  acid  (0.2  per  cent  I  was  effective  in  preventing 
alcoholic  and  acetic  fermentations,  but  was  not  effective  in 
0.1  per  cent  strength.  It  may  fx*  noted  that  certain  pre- 
servatives, in  sufficient  concentration,  did  not  prevent  com- 
plete alcoholic  fermentation,  but  retarded  or  prevented  acetic 
fermentation.  It  is  also  a  point  of  interest  that  samples 
treated  with  Ixirie  acid  and  with  Ixirax  dcvelojted  a  strong 
odor  of  ethyl  acetate.  The  volatile  e-ter  content  of  the 
sample  containing  0  2  |XT  cent  boric  acid  was  found  to  Ix- 
0  86  g.  jxt  100  cc,  calculated  as  ethyl  acetate. 

■  U.  S.  Bureau  o(  C'hemittry,  flulUun  lit. 
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Experiments  on  Partly  Fermented  Cider 
Tests  were  made  to  determine  also  the  effect  of  preservatives 
when  added  to  partly  fermented  cider.  In  one  set  the  eider 
had  stood  for  3  days  and  contained  0.22  per  cent  alcohol,  and 
in  a  second  set  it  had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  12  days  and 
contained  3  00  per  cent.  Two  stocks  of  juices  were  used, 
expressed  from  the  same  lot  of  apples,  but  at  different  dates. 
Control  A  represents  the  juice  containing  0  22  per  cent  alco- 
hol; Control  B,  the  juice  containing  3  00  per  cent.  Tin- 
result  after  6  mo.,  which  did  not  differ  markedly  from  those 
at  2  mo.,  are  shown  in  Table  II. 


TABLK  II  —  RKM.-LT»  6  Mo.  AFT««  AontTIOM  or  PmKSKKVATIVKS  To 

Partly  Piumhntbd  Ciokx 


Amount  Added 

Alcohol 

Per  cent 

Initial 

Final 

0. 10 

0  22 

1  05 

0  42 

0.20 

0.22 

0 

0  4S 

0.0A 

0  22 

n 

0  44 

0. 10 

0  22 

0 

O  44 

0.20 

0.22 

II 

0  40 

0.  10 

0.22 

(I 

1.12 

0.20 

0.22 

0 

1  14 

0  05 

0.22 

2  S2 

1  33 

0.  10 

0  22 

0 

O  4r, 

0  20 

0  22 

0 

0  41 

a  93' 

0.4O> 
3  Of 

0  10 

3.00 

0  42 

2  92 

0  20 

3  00 

0 

3  10 

TbyrmH  . 

0.10 

3  00 

2.51 

O  43 

0  20 

3  tx> 

2  S2 

O  44 

Sodium  brmoatc 

0  10 

3  00 

0 

2  M 

0  20 

3.00 

0 

3  l« 

0.  10 

3.00 

0 

3  20 

il 

2  00 

2  32 

O  42 

V  72' 

0  52 
4  »l 

'  Acidity  »  con 

ected  for  amoun 

of  salicylic 

icid  present 

•  Ma.imum 

In  the  case  of  the  cider  containing  0  22  per  cent  alcohol. 
0.05  per  cent  of  sodium  Ix-nzoatc  prevented  the  format  ion 
of  additional  alcohol,  but  0.2  jxt  cent  did  not  prevent  acetic 
fermentation. 

Sodium  fluoride  (0  2  per  cent),  salicylic  acid  (0  1  per  cent 
and  thymol  (0.05  per  cent)  were  effective  in  prevent mp 
further  fermentation. 

In  the  case  of  the  cider  containing  3  00  per  cent  alcohol, 
neither  sodium  IxMizoate  nor  sodium  fluoride  (0  2  per  rent 
prevented  the  formation  of  acetic  acid.  Thymol  (0  1  pe- 
cent)  and  salicylic  acid  (0  2  per  cent)  were  effective  in  holding 
the  alcohol  nearly  unchanged  and  in  preventing  acetic  fer- 
mentation. It  required  more  of  a  given  preservative 
prevent  change  in  partly  fermented  than  in  fresh  cider. 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  samples  for  analysis,  thyns  1. 
salicylic  acid,  and  probably  mercuric  chloride  are  effective 
The  latter  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  poisonous;  since 
the  chemist  who  examines  a  liquor  is  usually  called  on  in- 
state whether  it  is  palatable  and  fit  for  Ix-verage  purposes  it- 
use  is  not  to  Ix?  recommended  . 

Thymol,  while  effective,  has  the  slight  objection  that  it 
comes  over  in  the  distillate  e\'en  when  the  sample  has  Ixvr 
neutralized,  thus  necessitating  a  second  distillation  with  at: 
excess  of  alkali. 

Salicylic  acid  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  satisfactory 
preservative  for  simples  to  l»>  used  in  court  work,  0  2  per 
cent  Ix-ing  sufficient.  It.  is  not  dangerous  to  taste  sample- 
eontaining  this  amount,  none  distils  over  from  the  neutralize! 
sample,  it  may  be  obtained  from  any  druggist,  and  the  amount 
present  in  the  sample  may  readily  be  ascertained. 

As  regards  findiiiK  a  sat  isf  acton,-  preservat  i  ve  for  commercial 
punxises,  our  results  are  not    particularly  eucouraginc 
The  use  of  sodium  Ix-nzoaU*  has  some  official  sanetio: 
but  while  small  amounts  prevent  any  appreciable  alrohoii' 
fermentation,  acetic  fermentation  proceeds  practically  un- 
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checked.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  practical  means  of  keeping 
cider  below  the  0  5  per  cent  alcoholic  limit,  and  the  beverage 
thus  treated  could  be  safely  dispensed  until  too  sour  to  be 
palatable.  The  addition  of  0  05  |>er  cent  of  the  preservative 
to  the  fresh  juice  should  lie  sufficient. 

While  salicylic  acid  is  not  considered  more  liarmful  than 
other  preservatives,1  it  has  not  been  received  with  much 
favor.  It  would  probably  have  to  l>e  used  to  the  extent  of 
0  1  per  cent,  un  amount  probably  somewhat  too  high  to 


Ik*  desirable  from  a  physiological  standpoint.  However, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  test*  described  in  the  above  ref- 
erence show  only  a  slight  ill  effect  from  the  ingestion  of  1 
g.  per  day  for  AO  days. 

Conclusions 

1  -  .Salicylic  acid  0  2  per  cent  or  thymol  0.1  per  cent  will 
preserve  cider  effectively  for  the  purpose  of  court  work. 

2— For  preserving  cider  commercially,  sodium  benzoate 
and  salicylic  acid  are  of  some  value. 


A  New  Qualitative  Test  for  Sucrose  in  the  Presence  of  Glucose1 

By  Leon  A.  Congdon  and  Charles  R.  Stewart 

DiirAKTiiiMT  or  Chkmmtjiy.  Svmccm  I'nivik&ity.  Sv«*ci'»«.  Nkw  Yoii 
for'  sucrose  in  the 


Comparatively  few  qualitative  tests 
presence  of  glucose  have  been  developed,  for  attention  has 
Iwn  direeti«d  more  csiiecially  to  their  quantitative  estimation. 
The  determination  of  specific  rotation  or  reducing  power 
lx»fore  and  after  inversion  with  hydrogen  chloride  or  invertase 
has  l>een  of  value  in  the  past  as  a  means  of  identification. 
In  considering  the  specific  rotation  of  mixtures  of  sucrose 
and  glucose  in  a  compound  of  unknown  composition,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  foreign  optically  active 
suhstanees  would  influence  this  value.  In  selecting  the 
reduction  method,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  there 
is  a  slight  reduction  of  copjxT  by  sucrose  in  the  presence  of 
invert  sugar.' 

In  the  color  reactions  with  phenols  in  presence  of  con- 
centrated acid,  used  for  the  identification  of  sugars,  the 
development  of  the  color  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  formation 
of  condensation  products  between  the  phenol  derivatives 
and  the  decomposition  product*  obtained  from  the  sugar 
(humus  substances,  furfural,  aldclndcs,  etc.).  The  most 
important  phenol  derivatives  used  for  color  reactions  with 
sugars  are  a-naphthol,  thymol,  resorcinol,  orcinol.  naph- 
thorcsorcinol,  and  phloroglucinol. 

The  o-naphthnl  method  dexcrilied  by  Rapp  and  Resein- 
felder*  and  others*  is  extremely  delicate  for  saerose  solutions, 
but.  according  to  C.  A.  Browne*  the  deep  violet  coloration 
is  also  given  by  solutions  of  invert  sugar.  The  tints  given 
by  other  phenol  derivative*  vary  from  cherry-red  to  deep 
purple.  The  coloration  which  sucrose  (fives  with  morphine, 
codeine,  amnitine,  veratrine,  and  other  alkaloids,  in  presence 
of  sulfuric  acid  is  also  given  by  invert  sugar,  the  same  U-ing 
true  for  the  coloration  given  with  ammonium  mo!yUIate!  in 
j>resenee  of  sulfuric  acid. 

C.  Reichard"  has  suggested  the  u*e  of  sodium  arsenate  or 
tannic  acid  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  chloride  for  the  detec- 
tion of  sucrose,  but  the  value  of  this  test  is  undetermined  as 
vet.  The  work  of  Reichard  upon  the  reactions  of  carbo- 
hydrates showed  that,  i:i  the  cold,  sulfuric,  nitric,  or  hydro- 
rhloric  acid  converted  sugar  into  a  pasty  mass,  which  did  riot 
dry  in  the  air.  CarUmaeeous  metier  produced  by  (he  sul- 
furic acid  did  not  separate  until  the  mixture  was  heated. 
The  green  coloration  of  copper  sulfate  in  hydrochloric  acid 
was  retained  much  longer  when  sin-ose  was  present,  and 
it  inhibited  somewhat  the  precipitation  produced  by  the 
acid  when  added  to  mercurous  nitrate.  In  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  sucrose  yielded  a  dark  green  coloration 

'  IT,  S   Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Rullrtin  9k,  II,  7.17. 
»  Kec.-ivrd  June  0.  1021 
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with  |Kitassium  bichromate,  a  bine  with  ammonium  molyb- 
date,  and  a  brown  which  changed  to  violet  with  ammonium 
vanadate.  No  coloration  was  prtiduecd  with  sodium  tung- 
state  or  titanic  acid  in  the  presence  of  sulfuric  acid.  Sodium 
arsenate  and  hydrochloric  acid  gave  a  rose-red  coloration 
with  sucrose.  Of  the  colorations  produced  with  organic 
IxKlies,  the  most  marked  was  the  red  with  tannic  acid  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  author  |xtints  out  the 
value  of  this  tannic  acid  test,  the  resorcinol  color  test,  and 
the  arsenic  acid  reaction  for  the  detection  of  sucrose. 

Wiley1  has  suggested  a  qualitative  test  for  sucrose  in  the 
presence  of  glucose.  The  sugar  is  treated  with  cohaltous 
nitrate  and  potassium  hydroxide,  after  dextrin  or  gums  have 
l>een  removed  with  alcohol.  Sucrose  will  produce  a  perma- 
nent amethyst-blue  color  while  glucose  will  give  a  turquoise 
blue,  passing  over  to  a  light  green.  In  a  mixture  of  these 
two  sugars,  the  color  due  to  sucrose  will  predominate,  if  not 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  sucrose  is  present. 

To  discover  a  new  method  for  the  qualitative  detection 
of  sucrose,  a  study  of  the  action  of  various  organic  solvents 
upon  glucose  and  sucrose  was  made. 

KXPEKI  ME  NTA  I. 

The  sultstances  tested  were  sucrose  and  glucose  whose 
impurities  were  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  reagents  used  for 
extraction  were  n-amyl  alcohol,  benzene,  toluene,  p-xylene, 
carbon  bisulfide,  ligroin,  carbon  tetrachloride,  acetic  acid, 
acetone,  and  ethyl  acetate.  No  work  was  done  with  methanol, 
ethyl  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  since  their  action  haa 
been  thoroughly  investigated  ami  it  has  l>eeii  found  that 
sucrose  and  glucose  are  Ixith  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloro- 
form, soluble  in  varying  degrees  in  ethyl  alcohol,  and  in- 
soluble in  methanol.  The  solvents  had  lieen  redistilled  and 
only  those  portions  which  boiled  at  the  temperatures  given 
in  the  accompanying  table  were  employed  in  the  experiments. 
A  known  weight  (1  g.)  of  the  sugar  was  taken,  and  the  volume 
of  the  solvents  used  was  100  ec. 


SoUVKMT 
w-Amyl  alcohol 
Acetic  acid 
p  Xylene 
Toluene 
l.lltn.m 
Henrenc 

Carbon  tetrachloride 
Carlton  bisulfide 
Acetone1 

l-thvl  acetate 


Hoilinc  Point 
1  17 
!  is 
13S 
I  I  1 

Mil 
Ml 

71 
411 

.-.« 

74 


i  1  here  is  ,m  Hpprcriablc  variation 
icted  by  acetone,  the  former  beinK 


CtuctisK 
Soluble 
Soluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluhte 
Soluble  I  s  ill 

able  1 
Soluhle 
in  the  a 


Si'cuoBt; 

Soluble 
Soluble 
insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble  I  vari- 
able) 
Insoluble 


The  dry  sucrose  and  glucose  were  placed  separately  in 
filler  pajicr  extraction  thimbles.  An  ordinary  Soxhlet  ex- 
traction tube  with  reflux  condenser,  cooled  by  running  water, 
was  used  for  extraction.  A  small  Rimsen  burner  was  used 
to  bring  the  organic  solvent  to  the  boiling  |s>inl.  and  to  keep 
the  solvent  (toiling  until  the  cxtieriment  was  completed. 

•  •  Principles  and  Practice   of  Agricultural  Analysis,"  III,  p.  ISO,  The 

.  Co.,  i»oa. 
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The  time  of  extraction  was  5  hrs. 

The  results  of  these  extractions  are  shown  in  the  table, 
in  which  the  terms  soluble  and  insoluble  are  used  to  show 
whether  or  not  extraction  was  possible. 

As  noted  in  the  table,  glucose  i8  almost  completely  ex- 
tracted by  ethyl  acetate  while  Bucrose  is  but  slightly  affected. 
A  run  was  made  using  equal  parte  of  the  glucose  and  sucrose, 
duplicating  the  results  already  given.  Upon  cooling  the 
ethyl  acetate  solution  of  glucose,  crystals  of  this  substance 
were  formed. 

Further  work  is  being  done  to  determine  the  value  of  ethyl 
acetate  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  mixtures  of  glucose 
and  sucrose,  and  also  on  the  use  of  this  organic  solvent  for 
the  actual  preparation  of  crystalline  glucose.  It  is  also 
contemplated  to  include  in  tlus  work,  mixtures  of  other 


sugars,  Buch  as  fructose  and  other  less  common  sugars.  The 
effect  of  traces  of  water  on  the  solubility  of  the  various  sugars 
in  ethyl  acetate  will  also  be  investigated. 

Summary 

1 —  Ethyl  acetate  may  be  used  as  a  reagent  for  testing  a 
dry  mixture  of  glucose  and  sucrose  by  the  extraction  method, 
affording  a  new  qualitative  test  for  the  separation  of  glucose 
and  sucrose  in  mixtures. 

2 —  Further  work  is  being  done  to  determine  the  value  of 
ethyl  acetate  in  the  separation  of  glucose  from  other  sugars, 
the  separation  of  sucrose  from  fructose,  etc.,  the  use  of  ethyl 
acetate  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  sugars,  the 
use  of  this  solvent  in  the  preparation  of  crystalline  glucose, 
and  the  effect  of  traces  of  water  on  the  solubility  of  the  various 
sugars  in  ethyl  acetate. 


Potash  Shales  of  Illinois1 

By  M.  M.  Austin  with  S.  W.  Parr 
DarABTMSwr  or  Cbbntstbt,  Unrnim  op  Illinois.  Urbana,  Illinois 


Investigation  of  the  potash  shales  of  Illinois  was  taken 
up  in  1917  in  an  effort  to  find  values  in  the  residues  from  cer- 
tain shales  which  were  under  investigation  in  the  laboratory 
of  applied  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  with  primary 
reference  to  the  amount  of  oil  to  be  obtained  on  dchtructive 
distillation.  The  shale  from  one  region,  Johnson  County, 
yielded  from  45  to  50  gal.  of  oil  per  ton  and  would  therefore 
be  of  interest  for  ite  oil  yield  alone.  Other  shales  which  were 
of  questionable  value  from  the  standpoint  of  oil  yield  might 
come  into  the  field  of  possible  technical  utilization  if  other 
values  could  be  discovered  in  them.  This  constituted  a  pri- 
mary reason  for  examining  all  samples  for  other  values,  such  as 
phosphorus  and  potash.  The  samples,  eighteen  in  all,  were 
furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Illinois  State  Geo- 
logical Survey.  They  came  from  localities  widely  distributed 
over  the  state.  None  of  the  samples  contained  phosphorus 
in  more  than  a  trace.  Although  the  majority  contained  2  or 
3  per  cent  of  potash  (KrO),  which  is  normal  for  shale  rock, 
two  formations  showed  a  potash  content  of  from  5  to  5.8  per 
cent  (KiO).  Of  these  latter  two,  the  more  important  is  a 
black  carbonaceous  shale  which  outcrops  at  frequent  inter- 
vals over  a  distance  of  about  7  mi.  in  Union  County.  The 
other  is  a  green  sandy  shale  of  entirely  different  character 
occurring  in  Lee  County  near  Dixon,  111. 

Potash  Shai.es  in  Cement  Manufacture 

From  a  study  of  the  potash  situation  it  would  seem  that 
one  of  the  hopeful  sources  for  a  domestic  supply  resides  in 
the  recovery  of  potash  as  a  by-product  from  the  manufacture 
of  cement.  Even  though  the  average  shale  used  in  the  cement 
mix  does  not  contain  more  than  1.5  to  2.5  per  cent  of  potash 
(KiO),  the  potential  supply  from  this  source  would  be  very 
great,  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  tonnage  of  cement  being 
produced. 

The  Illinois  shales  that  we  are  here  considering,  instead 
of  having  an  average  potash  content  of  2  or  even  2.5  per  cent, 
have  a  content  of  5  per  cent.  They  compare,  therefore, 
very  favorably  with  the  greensands  of  New  Jersey.*  The 
first  question  that  naturally  arises,  therefore,  relates  to  the 
suitability  of  these  Illinois  shales  for  the  purpose  of  compound- 
ing a  suitable  cement  mix. 

Illinois  shales  of  suitable  composition  for  cement  making, 
according  to  Bleininger,'  are  shown  in  Table  I.  For  com- 
parison, two  of  the  high  potash  shales  arc  shown  in  parallel 
columns. 

■  Presented  before  the  Division  of  Fertilizer  Chemistry  st  the  60th 
Meetinf  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Chk.«o,  III.,  September  8  to 
10,  1920. 

•  Cktm.  Ul.  Emr,  ■>  (1020).  SIS. 

•  Illinoii  State  Geological  Survey,  Buttttin  It  (1912). 


Tail*  I— Coin-ABtaoN  o»  Illinois  Skalbs  with 
Cbment- Making  Paorxanas 


CONSTITVSirT 

SiOt 

AUO> 

KoO, 

FeO 

CaO 

MiO 

K.O 

NaiO 
Iguition  losj 


roI8 
linois  bb.ltl 
(Bldninfer) 

M.M 
IS. 12 

2.96 

3. A3 

0.94 

1.79 

2.90 

0.82 

0.72 


Sample  1 

S3. 8 
17.7 
*.»' 

}:{ 

M 


5 


0.3 
IS 
4.9 
0.4 
13.0 


'  Total  iron  calculated  to  FctOi. 

Samples  1  and  2  are  the  black  carbonaceous 
Union  County.  It  will  be  observed  that,  except  in  potash 
content,  they  vary  but  little  in  composition  from  the  average 
of  other  shales  which  arc  said  to  be  suitable  for  cement  mak- 
ing. Their  high  potash  content  might  be  an  advantage  also 
in  the  formation  of  the  clinker,  since  it  would  tend  to  lower 
the  burning  temperature. 

Other  factors  which  arc  important  in  evaluating  these 
shales  for  cement-making  purposes  are  as  follows: 


Silica-alumina  ratio 
Inert  mineral  content 
Sulfur 


Surnj.lr  1 

3.03 
0.63 
2.40 


Sample  2 

3.37 
0.7S 
2.80 


The  silica-alumina  ratio  is  in  the  most  advantageous  rone, 
and  the  inert  mineral  content  is  low.  The  sulfur  occurs 
principally  in  microscopic  form  as  pyrite. 

In  average  American  practice  the  raw  mix  will  contain 
0.7  to  1.0  per  cent  of  K,0.  On  the  basis  of  65  per  cent  re- 
covery, which  according  to  Ruber  and  Reath1  it  seems  reason- 
able to  expect,  there  would  result  an  average  yield  of  2.9  lbs. 
of  potash  per  barrel  of  cement.  On  the  same  basis,  the  potash 
shales  whose  analyses  are  given  in  Table  I  should  yield  5.4 
lbs.  per  bU. 

One  other  region  in  the  state  has  thus  far  supplied  a  shale 
with  a  high  potash  content,  but  ite  cement-making  possibil- 
ities have  not  been  determined.  This  shale,  from  Dixon, 
in  Lee  County,  contains  5.8  per  cent  of  potash.  It  is  coarse- 
grained and  friable.  While  ite  green  color  is  suggestive  of 
the  greensands  of  the  East,  the  geological  character  of  the 
materia]  is  quite  different,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

Constitution  of  Illinois  Potash  Shales 

The  shales  from  Union  County  are  peculiar  in  that  they 
contain  a  small  percentage  of  oil,  present  in  the  free  state. 
This  has  no  industrial  significance,  but  it  adds  to  the  other 
volatile  constituents,  such  as  water  of  hydration,  so  that 
the  reduction  in  weight  upon  ignition,  as  shown  in  Table  I. 

>  CUm.  U*.  Bag.,  14  (1917).  702. 
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amounts  to  about  12.5  per  cent  of  the  raw  material,  and  the 
potash  content  of  the  residue  becomes  5.75  per  cent.  With 
the  Dixon  shale  but  little  loss  occurs  on  ignition,  and  the 
potash  percentage  is  about  the  same  in  either  the  ignited  or 
the  raw  state. 

action  of  sulfuric  acid — No  very  simple  or  direct  method 
was  available  for  determining  the  form  of  combination  in  which 
the  potash  was  held.  One  procedure  consisted  in  digesting 
1  g.  of  the  sample  with  25  cc.  of  concentrated  sulfuric  acid, 
heating  until  about  half  of  the  acid  had  been  removed,  dilut- 
ing, filtering,  washing,  and  igniting  the  residue,  and  analysing 
it  for  total  potash.  The  percentage  of  potash  found  was 
considered  as  being  in  some  other  than  the  feldspathic  form. 

By  this  procedure  62  per  cent  of  the  total  potash  was  found 
to  be  removed  from  the  Union  County  shales,  while  from  the 
Dixon  shale  only  about  15  per  cent  was  removed,  showing 
a  marked  difference  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  two 
shales.  Further  proof  of  this  difference  was  desired.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  process  of  cement  manufacture  the  potash 
would  be  equally  recoverable  in  cither  case;  but  from  any 
other  standpoint  differences  in  the  ease  with  which  the  potash 
might  be  removed  by  chemical  solvents,  or  concentrated 
into  a  form  for  more  ready  extraction,  might  make  a  wide 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  shales  from  the  two  sources. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  experiments  to  determine  the  chemical  character  of 
the  potash-bearing  constituents.  The  method  of  analysis 
suggests  that  the  potash  in  the  Dixon  shale  is  chiefly  or  al- 
together feldspathic  in  combination,  and  that  the  major  part, 
at  least,  of  the  potash  in  the  Union  County  shale  is  in  some 
combination  more  nearly  resembling  the  glauconitic  or  green- 
sand  formations.  These  formations  are  considered  as  being 
potassium-iron  silicates  with  an  average  potash  content  vary- 
ing from  5  to  7  per  cent  K,0. 

microscopic  examination — Thin  sections  for  study  under 
the  microscope  were  prepared.  No  very  positive  information 
came  from  such  studies^  In  general  it  seemed  evident  that 
the  Union  County  shales  had  passed  through  extensive  second- 
ary decompositions  and  that  the  Dixon  shales  had  not. 
Both  types,  however,  even  in  the  undisturbed  condition  of 
the  deposits,  had  their  ultimate  particles  in  such  a  finely 
divided  state  as  to  render  impossible  their  re-solution  and 
study  under  the  microscope. 

tests  with  plants — A  third  method  of  study  into"  the 
probable  type  of  composition  was  as  follows:  Accepting  the 
generally  conceded  fact  that  potash  in  feldspathic  combination 
is  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  available  directly  as  plant  food, 
further  data  on  composition  might  be  obtained  from  experi- 
ments to  determine  whether  some  of  the  potash  in  the  Union 
County  shales  was  directly  available  for  plant  use.  Some 
foundation  for  this  theory  was  already  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  62  per  cent  of  the  total  potash  was  soluble  in  acid.  If 
the,  Union  County  shales  were  treated  with  strong  acid  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  their  acid-soluble  potash,  and 
if  the  residue  with  the  remaining  38  per  cent  of  potash  (pre- 
sumably in  feldspathic  combination)  were  submitted  to  plant 
action  and  found  lacking  in  available  potash,  this  would  afford 
a  still  further  proof  in  the  chain  of  evidence  as  to  the  type  of 
potash  combination  in  the  original  shale. 
I  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  results 
from  these  pot  cultures,  which  were  conducted  by  the  Agron- 
omy Department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  further  than 
to  correlate  the  results,  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  composition  of  the  shales. 

In  Table  II  there  is  shown  the  behavior  of  the  various 
shale  materials  when  applied  to  a  peat  soil  deficient  in  potash. 
Buckwheat  was  selected  as  the  plant  most  responsive  to  the 
varying  treatments.   An  equivalent  quantity  of  potash  was 


added  in  ea.h  case,  except  to  the  check  pots  which,  of  course, 
contained  no  added  potash  in  any  form.  Each  pot  was 
made  up  of  7  kg.  of  peat  soil,  60  g.  of  pulverised  limestone, 
and  the  various  types  of  shale  material,  ground  to  pass  a 
100-mesh  sieve,  and  in  an  amount  that  would  carry  into  the 
soil  mixture  in  each  case  a  total  potash  content  of  1.61  g. 
(KjO). 

Tabu  II — Comfabattvb  Study  of  Bockwhbat  Gbowtbt,  Ubmo  Shai.ii 
Matbbial*  or  Diffbbbnt  Composition 

Condition  of  Plant*  Six  Wnis 

APTBB  PLANTINO 


No.        Dbscbiption  of  Pots 

1  Check  pot  using  prat  soil  with 

Insufficient  potash 

2  Peat  mil  u  in  L  with  Dixon 

shale 

I  Peat  toil  M  In  1.  with  Union 
County  shale,  less  62  per  cent 
of  potash  by  acid  extraction 

4  Peat  soil  a*  in  1,  with  Union 

County  shale  ignited 

5  Peat  soil  as  In  No.  1 ,  with  Union 

County  shale.  Sample  1  not 
United 

B    Peat  soil  as  in  1,  with  Union 
County  shale.  Sample  2  not 


County 
ignited 


Poor  growth 

Poor  growth,  not  distinguishable 
from  No.  1 

Poor  growth,  not  different  from 
Not.  1  and  2 

Excellent  growth  more  dense  and 
taller  than  Noa.  1, 2,  or  S 

Excellent  growth,  not  distinguish- 
able in  density  or  vigor  from 
No.  4 

Excellent  growth,  equal  In  every 

respect  to  Noa.  4  and  5 


Bockwhbat  Plants  Gbowtno  oft  Pbat  Soil  to  Wmcn  Various  SralB 
Matkbjaui  IIavb  Bbkn  Addbd 

1 —  Check  4 — Union  Co..  ignited 

2 —  Dixon  shale  A— Union  Co.,  No.  1.  not  ignited 

3 —  Union  Co.,  acid-extracted  6 — Union  Co.,  No.  2,  not  ignited 

This  amount  of  potash  represents  the  weight  per  acre  that 
would  be  present  in  a  normal  soil  which  was  deemed  to  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  tliat  constituent.  The  results  pre- 
sented in  the  table  are  also  clearly  shown  in  the  photographic 
reproduction. 

Pot  1  is  the  check,  with  deficient  potash.  Pot  2  has  the 
standard  equivalent  of  1.61  g.  of  KrO  added  in  the  form  pres- 
ent in  the  Dixon  shale,  and  Pot  3  has  the  same  addition  in 
the  form  of  acid-insoluble  residue  from  the  Union  County 
shale.  An  examination  of  these  three  pots  seems  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  potash  in  any  available  form  is  lacking 
in  each  case.  This,  therefore,  would  seem  to  confirm  the 
previous  assumption  that  the  potash  present  in  Pots  2  and 
3  is  in  the  feldspathic  form. 

By  further  reference  to  Pots  4,  5,  and  6,  there  is  an  equally 
obvious  indication  that  in  these  pots  potash  is  present  in  a 
form  available  for  plant  use;  and  since  the  only  variable  in 
the  experiment  is  the  acid-soluble  constituent,  it  is  evident 
that  the  potash  utilized  by  the  plant  comes  from  this  source. 

Moreover,  ignition  or  non-ignition  of  the  shale  does  not 
affect  the  property  of  the  potash  so  far  as  food  availability 
is  concerned.  It  would  be  of  scientific  interest,  of  course, 
to  be  able  to  say  more  definitely  in  what  form  was  the  potash 
combination  here  found.  We  have  compared  it  thus  far 
in  the  discussion  to  the  greensands  of  the  eastern  United  States 
which  are  true  glauconites.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of 
these  shales  is  that  they  are  glauconitic  in  type.  They  may 
have  been  originally  a  feldspathic  deposition  which  has  under- 
gone secondary  decomposition  in  titu.  Indeed,  the  region 
has  other  striking  examples  of  decomposition,  for  example, 
the  very  pure  deposits  of  amorphous  silica,  found  so  abun- 
dantly in  Union  County,  as  well  as  some  very  pure  kaolins. 
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So  far  as  conformity  to  greensand  or  glaiicnnitic  conditions 
is  concerned,  thorp  is  every  justification  for  such  h  classifi- 
eat  ion.  as  may  be  scon  from  the  following  quotation. 1  indicating 
the  gmlogical  conditions  under  which  the  true  glauconites 
are  supposed  to  have  been  formed: 

The  organic  matter  transforms  the  iron  into  sulfide  which  may 
Ik-  oxidi/ed  to  hydrate  sulfur  being  at  the  same  time  liberated. 
This  sulfur  would  oxidize  to  sulfuric  acid,  which  would  decom- 
pose clay,  setting  free  colloidal  silica  aluminium  hciiiK  removed 
in  solution.  Thus,  we  have  colloidal  silica  and  hydrated  iron 
in  a  state  most  suitable  for  their  combination  The  potash 
which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  composition  of  gliuiconitc 
may  be  derived  from  the  decomposed  fraxments  of  crystalline 
rocks  like  orthoclasc  or  white  mica 

Upon  analysis  of  the  shale  for  iron  in  the  pyritic  form  by 
methods  developed  in  this  laboratory,5  it  ap|>cars  that 
when  the  pyritic  iron  is  deducted  from  the  total  imnof  the  shale 
there  remains  3.S  per  cent  of  iron  available  for  combination 
with  the  3.1  per  cent  of  jxdash  present  in  the  acid-soluble  form, 
an  amount  which  approaches  the  ratio  for  glaucoiiitic  material 
with  sufficient  approximation  to  warrant  the  classification 
thus  proposed,  viz..  not  true  glauconite  but  glaucoiiitic  in 
type. 

We  have  noted  als.ve  thnt  sum1  free  oil  was  found  to  be 
present  in  these  black  shales.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
as  to  whether  or  not  in  this  material,  potash  feldspar  has 
changed  over  into  shale  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  the 
free  oil  present  has  prevented  the  removal  of  the  more  soluble 
materials  by  an  excess  of  water. 

KxTRAtTION  AND  CoNCKXTRATlOX  oK  THE  PoTASII 

The  peculiar  character  of  these  shales,  which  seem  different 
from  any  potash  material  which  the  authors  have  found  t|c- 
seril>cd  in  the  literature,  would  seem  to  warrant  a  search 
for  some  direct  method  for  the  extraction  of  the  jxitash.  The 
facts  already  presented  coupled  with  the  results  of  other  work 
that  we  have  done  preclude  the  |iossibilitv  of  finding  a  suc- 
cessful method.  Only  two-thirds  of  the  total  potash  content 
of  the  rock  can  be  extracted  with  acids  under  anj  conditions. 


The  fine  grain  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  potash-carry- 
ing constituent  make  it  impossible  to  bring  alxiut  any  mechan- 
icnl  separation. 

Coxvu'sioxh 

1—  In  Bt  least  two  localities  in  Illinois,  shales  occur  which 
contain  5  per  cent  or  more  of  potash. 

2—  Shale  outcropping  in  several  places  near  Jotieslx>ro. 
in  I'nion  County,  which  contains  5  per  cent  of  potA*h  would 
l>e  suitable,  so  far  as  can  l»e  determined  from  its  chemical 
composition  and  physical  character,  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  portland  cement. 

3  By  using  this  material  in  the  manufacture  of  cement 
and  by  applying  the  known  methods  of  |>otash  recovery,  a 
yield  of  5.:i  lbs.  of  potash  per  barrel  of  cement  could  be  ol>- 
tained. 

4  The  constitution  of  the  southern  Illinois  shale  is  com- 
plex. The  shale  contains  free  oil,  bituminous  matter,  pyrite. 
undecomposed  potassium-hearing  rock,  feldspathic  in  charac- 
ter, and  |M>tassium-l>caring  material  of  the  nature  of  glau- 
conite  or  grcensand. 

5— Shale  from  Dixon,  Lee  County,  contains  5.8  jxt  cent  of 
potash,  which  is  held  for  the  most  part  in  a  more  stable  con- 
dition than  that  in  the  southern  Illinois  shale. 

I>  Extraction  of  the  potassium  from  shale  of  either  the 
southern  Illinois  or  the  Dixon  type  by  means  of  solid  or 
liquid  reagents  would  seem  to  be  impracticable,  because  of 
the  cost  of  leaching  and  recovering  potash  from  material 
where  it  is  present  in  such  small  amounts. 

7  The  plant  availability  of  the  |x>tash  in  the  southern 
Illinois  shale  is  probably  characteristic  of  all  the  material 
of  this  type  outcropping  in  that  locality. 

S — That  part  of  the  potassium  in  the  southern  Illinois  shale 
which  is  soluble  in  sulfuric  acid  is  shown  to  !>e  in  a  combi- 
nation of  the  glauconite  type. 

!»  In  southern  Illinois  shale  having  a  potash  content  of 
5.0  |>cr  cent  in  the  raw  condition  or  5.0  per  cent  when  ignited, 
02  |xt  cent  of  the  total  potash  is  glauconitic  in  character  and 
is  available  as  plant  food. 


The  Determination  of  "Strength"  or  Neutralizing  Power  of  Acid  Calcium 

Phosphates' 


By  W.  E 

1I>J  Lo*l>  AVKNCE, 

Acid  calcium  phosphate  has  been  used  for  a  numljer  of 
years  in  leavening  powders  and  self-raising  flours.  Its 
function  is  of  course  purely  that  of  an  acid  to  lilxrate  carlxinic 
acid  gas  from  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  its  cajmcity  to  do  this 
is  a  prime  factor  in  determining  its  value. 

It.-  neutralizing  strength  is  Usually  stated  in  terms  of  so- 
dium bicarbuiate.  that  is,  the  number  of  parts  of  biearlxmate 
neutralized  by  1CK)  parts  of  the  acid  phosphate. 

Simple  as  such  a  determination  may  at  first  sight  apjx'ar. 
there  is  more  or  less  controversy  over  this  matter. 

Hisioav  ok  (  ostkovkhsv 

Comparatively  few  chemists  have  had  experience  with  the 
chemistry  of  acid  phosphates.  Such  as  have  had  this  ex- 
pericnec  have  generally  been  connected  with  one  or  another 
manufacturer  in  a  highly  competitive  business,  and  it  has 
come  about  that  the  question  of  how  I  lie  "strength"  of  acid 
phosphates  should  be  determined  is  no  longer  a  purely  scien- 
tific one  but  is  a  factor  in  eoui|ietitive  trade. 

Extraordinarily  little  has  been  published  on  the  subject  of 
the  analysis  of  acid  phosphates.    Apart  from  a  paper  by 
'  w  n  u»rk*.  J  <;«-' .  u  < moo.  :*m 

I  A.  R   Powell,  with  S  W  l  ivvrrMly  ul  111,....,.  Kiminn-rint 

i;«|>«r  mri.l  Sl.tion.  fluiU!,*  Ill  iHU'Ji. 
'  Rcrcvrd  Julv  IU2I 


,  Wad  man 

Havunsu,  Nkw  Imtser 

('has.  A.  Catlm  and  one  by  the  present  writer,  both  pul- 
lished  alxnit  twenty  years  ago.1  hardly  anything  on  t  be  subject 
has  ap|x>ared  in  chemical  literature. 

Acid  calcium  phosphate  was  originally  prcpHrcd  as  a 
substitute  for  cream  of  tartar  in  leavening  |xiwders.  and  for 
this  pnqxise  its  strength  was  adjusted  (by  the  addition  of 
starch)  to  equal  that  of  cream  of  tartar,  ri:.,  100  parts  t.. 
neutralize  14  b  |>arts  of  birarlxmate.  or  the  strength  or  "titra- 
tion" was  made  "45"  and  for  many  years  this  was  the  regular 
and  established  custom  of  the  trade.  There  was  little  or  no 
dispute  us  to  the  strength,  and  the  regular  method  of  deter- 
mining such  strength  was  the  obvious  one  of  direct  titration 
with  standard  alkali. 

('oiii)x'titive  conditions,  however,  led  the  manufacturers  t«. 
s<vk  selling  levers  by  which  to  Ixxjst  their  particular  makes. 
Color,  physical  condition,  altsence  of  "free  acid,"  and  other 
points  were  in  turn  duly  exploited  until  some  maker  bit  u|*>n 
"strength."  By  leaving  out  some  of  the  starch  it  was  easy 
to  offer  goods  of  5(1  strength.  Coeds  of  55,  tiO.  and  higher 
strengths  were  successively  offered  to  the  trade,  until  even- 
tually all  starch  was  omitted  and  the  present  form  of  starehles- 


>l',.tlin.  J    \nal  <  h,m   «.  P«t«  (189111; 

<iw>4..;m. 


i,  J.    .1  M     (  ^  .S'o*  1% 
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acid  phosphate  became  common.  With  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  atarch,  no  further  increase  of  strength  could  be  ob- 
tained. But  the  necessity  remained  of  having  some  wiling 
point  over  competitors,  and  there  arose  a  number  of  fantastic 
methods  of  determining  the  "strength"  of  acid  phosphates. 

All  such  methods  have  two  point*  in  common:  Without 
exception  they  studiously  introduce  conditions  totally  unlike 
those  occurring  in  practice,  when  the  material  is  used  in  the 
actual  baking  operation,  and,  also  without  exception,  they 
give  higher  results  than  tests  made  as  nearly  as  may  be  under 
baking  conditions.  All  such  departures  from  a  simple  titra- 
tion, conducted  as  nearly  as  may  be  under  the  conditions  of 
actual  baking  practice,  are  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  analyst  to  record  higher  "strengths."  At  any 
rate,  the  writer  has  yet  to  learn  of  any  method  being  advo- 
cated that  yielded  lower  results  than  simple,  direct  titration. 
Chemical  Considerations  . 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  impossible  that  there  could 
l>e  any  great  uncertainty  in  determining  the  acid  strength  of 
an  acid  substance.  With  cream  of  tartar,  for  instance,  only 
one  reaction  is  possible  and  the  result  is  practically  the  same, 
no  matter  how  varied  the  conditions  of  analysis  as  to  dilution, 
temperature,  direct  or  indirect  titration,  amount  of  indicator 
present,  etc. 

Phosphoric  acid,  however,  admits  of  considerable  variation 
in  result,  depending  on  the  conditions  of  manipulation.  The 
end-product  may  be  cither  a  di-  or  triphosphate  (R.HPO«  or 
RsPOi),  or  it  may  U-  something  Itctween  these  two. 

Normally,  phosphoric  acid  tends  to  give  a  dibasic  salt 
when  neutralized  by  alkalies,  and  salts  of  this  type  are  by 
far  the  most  common.  While  the  salts  of  the  K?HPO(  form 
are  still,  strictly  speaking,  "acid"  salts,  in  that  there  is  still  one 
atom  of  basic  hydrogen  present,  they  are  not  acidic  in  charac- 
ter but  rather  slightly  alkaline,  and  will  not  displace  carlionic 
acid  from  carlxmates  except  under  conditions  far  removed 
from  those  of  the  baking  process.  There  are  of  course  a 
number  of  tribasic  phosphates,  but  in  most  cases  special 
pains  must  be  taken  to  bring  al>out  their  formation.  The 
third  molecule  of  base  is  generally  very  fi-ehly  combined  and 
often  behaves  (as  in  the  trialkali  phosphates)  practically 
like  a  free  base. 

Acid  calcium  phosphates  when  neutralized  tend  to  form 
mostly  dicalcium  phosphate,  or  possibly  an  intermediate 
between  di-  and  triealeium  salt,  but  nearer  the  dibasic  salt. 

The  basicity  of  the  end-products  can,  however.be  increased 
by  various  expedient.-,  all  more  or  less  drastic,  and  differing 
from  the  conditions  obtaining  in  actual  use,  and  the  measure 
of  the  increase  in  basicity  of  end-products  is  roughly  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  difference. 

Favorite  methods  to  obtain  this  end  are  titration  under  ex- 
cessive dilution,  indirect  titration  using  a  large  excess  of 
alkali  and  boiling  in  the  presence  of  this  excess  of  caustic 
alkali,  excessive  heating,  addition  of  foreign  suits,  etc.  Very 
helpful  to  some  of  these  methods  is  the  fact  that  calcium 
phosphate  goes  down  as  a  scmigclatinous  precipitate  which 
adsorlw  the  indicator  and  inhibits  the  appearance  of  the 
color  reaction  unless  considerable  indicator  is  present.  Hy 
using  a  very  small  amount  of  indicator  (phciiolphthalein)  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  very  alkaline  solution  that  is  practically 
colorless. 

Normal  Conditions  for  the  Determination 
The  real  purpose  of  a  strength  test  is  to  ascertain  how  much 

sodium  bicarbonate  can  be  neutralized  (and  its  carlionic  acid 

gas  liberated)  by  a  given  weight  of  calcium  acid  phosphate, 

trhen  used  in  leavening  breadxtuffx. 

Such  a  test  should  therefore  lie  conducted  under  conditions 

as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  prevailing  in  the  practical 

operation  of  baking. 


iSome  of  these  conditions  are  very  lucidly  aet  forth  by  Catlin 
in  the  paper  referred  to  and  there  are  one  or  two  others  that 
we  may  consider,  which  are  never  widely  departed  from  in  the 
practical  baking  operation. 

1 —  Acid  phosphate  and  sodium  bicarbonate  are  simultaneously 
present  in  equivalent  or  approximately  equivalent  quantities- 
There  is  never  the  condition  of  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
Hence,  indirect  titration  wherein  a  considerable  excess  of  sodium 
hydroxide  is  added  and  boiled  with  the  assay  brings  about  an 
entirely  abnormal  condition,  tending  to  produce  more  basic  end. 
products  than  simple  neutralization. 

2—  Catlin  has  shown  that  in  practical  baking  each  gram  of 
acid  phosphate  has  available  for  reaction  purposes  about  45  cc. 
of  water  as  a  maximum  and  probably  actually  considerably  less. 
Hence  excessive  dilution  is  an  abnormal  condition,  nor  should 
such  excessive  dilution  be  brought  about  indirectly  by  the  expe- 
dient of  using  extremely  dilute  standard  solutions.  The  end-point 
is  at  best  vague,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  using  anything  weaker 
than  0.5  or  0  3  N  solutions. 

3 —  Catlin  has  shown  that  in  practical  baking,  exposure  to  a 
boiling  temperature  (100°  C.)  lasts  for  about  1  min.  only.  There- 
fore if  boiling  is  employed  at  all  it  should  not  last  over  1  mill,, 
and  of  course  in  no  case  should  it  ever  occur  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  caustic  soda. 

4—  Apart  from  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  flour  no  salts 
arc  present  in  practical  baking  other  than  the  acid  phosphate 
and  the  bicarbonate,  except  a  small  amount  of  common  salt. 
Hence  it  is  quite  inadmissible  to  add  to  the  assay  any  substance 
other  than  the  standard  alkali  solution  (and  indicator)  unless  it 
be  common  salt  in  amount  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  weight  of 
phosphate  under  assay.  One  proposed  method  calLs  for  the  use 
of  an  enormous  excess  of  common  salt  in  the  assay,  which  is.  of 
course,  inexcusable. 

These  conditions  of  actual  baking  practice  can  hardly  be 
disputed.  How  can  they  be  most  nearly  approximated  in  an 
analytical  method?  In  the  writer's  opinion  they  are  more 
nearly  met  by  simple,  direct  titration,  using  about  34)  cc.  of 
water  per  g.  of  acid  phosphate  and  employing  standard 
alkali  of  approximately  0.5  S  strength  so  as  to  avoid  excessive 
dilution. 

The  major  jmrt  of  the  alkali  should  lie  added  quickly,  but 
with  vigorous  stirring  to  prevent  occlusion  in  the  precipitate. 
The  indicator  (phenolphthalein)  should  be  present  in  liberal 
amount  so  that  adsorption  by  the  precipitate  does  not  render 
the  end  reaction  invisible. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  chemist  sincerely  liclieves 
that  a  mixture  of  insoluble  calcium  phosphates  and  disodium 
phosphate  which  exhibits  a  markedly  alkidine  reaction  to 
phenolphthalein  is  still  capable  of  liberating  carbonic  acid 
from  carbonates. 

An  Inah  crate  Method 

There  was  recently  submitted  to  the  writer  n  "Method  for 
Determining  the  Neutralizing  Value  of  Monocalcium  Phos- 
phate." said  to  be  used  by  the  chemists  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  one  of  the  states,  and  by  a  number  of  other 
chemists,  and  which  "they  had  found  to  be  the  l>ext."  As 
it  is  somewhat  typical  it  is  worth  reproducing  verbatim. 

Weigh  into  a  No.  3A  casserole  0  K401  g.  of  phosphate  Add 
25  cc  of  cold  water  and  stir  Then  run  in  !H)  cc.  of  0  1  A' caustic 
soda  solution  from  buret,  bring  to  boil  and  boil  1  min.  Add  one 
small  drop  of  phenolphthalein  and  titrate  hack  with  0.1  ,Y hydro- 
chloric acid  solution.  The  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  required 
to  cause  the  pink  of  the  phenolphthalein  to  just  disappear  taken 
from  '«)  cc  of  alkali  used  gives  the  neutralizing  v-.ilue  of  the 
phosphate  in  terms  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  is  expressed  in 
units 

Extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  amount  of  indicator  used. 
We  hate  found  the  most  satisfactory  results  by  usrnj  one  drop. 
[The  italics  are  the  present  writer's.) 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  alxive  method  is  wrong  wher- 
ever it  is  specific. 

Without  any  desire  to  be  captious  in  criticism,  it  is  utterly 
absurd  to  weigh  to  the  fourth  place  in  such  tests.  The  curl- 
point  is  at  liest  vague,  and  indeterminate  within  0.2  cc.  of 
0.5  .V  alkali  (the  writer  makes  this  statement  after  years  of 
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experience  and  possessing  an  eye  perhaps  more  than  ordinarily 
sensitive  to  color  changes). 

The  dilution  is  about  two  and  one-half  times  what  would 
occur  in  baking  practice,  and  the  alkali  used  is  more  than  30 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  neutralizing  power  of  the  phosphate. 
The  instructions  are  to  boil  the  test  at  this  extreme  dilution 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  huge  excess  of  caustic  soda,  both 
conditions  that  tend  to  the  production  of  abnormally  basic 
end-products. 

But  the  real  scientific  gem  of  the  method  appears  in  the 
instruction  to  add  "one  small  drop"  of  phenol phthalein. 
If  a  sample  of  acid  phosphate  be  titrated,  following  the  above 
method  precisely,  and  if  more  phenolphthalein  be  added  at  the 
completion  of  the  test,  the  assay  will  immediately  turn  dark 
red,  indicating  strong  alkalinity,  and  very  considerably  more 
acid  will  be  required  to  discharge  the  color  again.  In  fact,  if 
sufficient  indicator  lie  used,  the  final  result  will  approach  the 
simple  direct  titration,  although  still  somewhat  higher,  owing 
to  the  abnormally  basic  condition  brought  about  by  boiling 
with  excess  of  caustic  solution. 

Now  there  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that  a  test  conducted 
according  to  this  method  was  really  very  strongly  alkaline 
at  the  point  taken  as  the  end-point,  and  that  this  alkaline 
condition  was  not  evident,  simply  because  insufficient  indica- 
tor was  present,  and  this  with  deliberate  intent  to  obtain  what 
is  rather  naively  described  as  "the  most  satisfactory"  result. 
It  is  quite  manifest  that  "most  satisfactory"  means  "highest 
possible"  and  nothing  else. 

There  is  not  the  least  sanction  either  in  sense  or  science 
for  the  prescribed  limitation  of  the  amount  of  indicator,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  tliat  this  method  of  deter- 
mining the  "strength"  of  acid  phosphates  gives  results  about 
15  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  true  neutralizing  value. 

If  acid  phosphates  are  used  with  the  proportion  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  as  indicated  by  this  test,  the  resulting  prod- 
ucts must  be  strongly  alkaline.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  acid  phosphates  are  used  in  practice  in  the  proportions 
indicated,  and  usually  without  serious  results.  In  fact,  an 
alkaline  condition  in  breadstuffs  may  be  desirable  under  some 
circumstances.  But  the  business  of  the  chemist  is  solely 
to  report  the  true  neutralizing  value  of  the  sample,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  limiting  proportions  may  be  used  without  pro- 
voking actual  disaster. 

Cream  of  tartar  will  neutralize  sodium  bicarbonate  in  the 
ratio  of  100  to  44.6.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
fairly  satisfactory  bread  can  be  made  using  cream  of  tartar 
on  a  basis  of  100  to  50,  but  this  would  not  in  the  least 
justify  the  chemist  in  reporting  cream  of  tartar  as  having 
this  neutralizing  strength. 

Determination  of  Correct  Value 

The  titration  of  phosphoric  acid,  especially  in  combination 
with  calcium,  is  necessarily  indefinite  for  several  reasons. 
The  end-products  are  amphoteric  in  their  action  on  indica- 
tors; for  instance,  they  will  at  one  and  the  same  time  turn 
red  litmus  blue  and  blue  litmus  red.  This  phenomenon  is 
probably  a  result  of  the  tendency  to  hydrolysis,  especially 
on  dilution  or  heating,  as,  for  instance 

Na.HPO,  +  2H,0  J=  NaH,PO,  +  NaOH. 

Lastly,  the  end-products  may  be  considerably  more  basic 
than  dicalcium  phosphate  if  suitable  conditions  are  provided. 

As  might  be  expected  considerable  work  has  been  done  in 
the  attempt  to  prove  conclusively  what  is  the  true  working 
value  of  acid  phosphates,  and  not  a  little  of  such  work  by  the 
writer  or  under  his  direction.  While  he  is  entirely  convinced 
as  a  result  of  his  experience,  he  recognizes  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  furnishing  apodictic  proof. 

A  rather  conclusive  test,  devised  and  worked  out  by  Mr. 


A.  L.  Konwiser,  formerly  assistant  to  the  writer,  is  perhaps 
best  described  by  recounting  the  procedure  of  an  actual 
series  of  tests. 

A  sample  of  acid  phosphate  gave  a  neutralizing  value  of 
69.7  by  direct  titration.  The  same  sample,  titrated  precisely 
in  accordance  with  the  "Agricultural  Station  Method" 
quoted  above,  gave  a  strength  of  80+. 

A  mixture  (baking  powder)  was  prepared  from  C.  P.  cream 
of  tartar  and  sodium  bicarbonate  in  exact  stoichiometrics! 
proportions,  i.  c,  100  to  44.65.  This  was  designated  as  No.  1 
and  constituted  a  standard  of  neutrality  or  control.  Similar 
mixtures  were  prepared  with  the  acid  phosphate  and  bicar- 
bonate in  the  proportions  of  100 : 70, 100 : 75,  and  100 : 80,  and 
numbered  2,  3,  and  4,  respectively.  All  these  mixtures  were 
weighed  upon  a  chemical  balance  to  insure  accuracy. 

Biscuits  were  made  with  the  four  powders,  using  only 
flour,  water,  the  leavening  powders,  and  salt.  The  biscuits 
were  baked  side  by  side  in  the  same  oven  and  when  "done" 
were  split  open  and  spotted  with  specially  purified  and  care- 
fully neutralized  litmus  solution  (purple). 

The  following  results  were  observed: 


4  Same  as  Sample  3.    No  Increase  In  btucnew 

The  acid  phosphate  used  on  the  100  : 70  basis  (that  is  prac- 
tically the  indication  of  the  simple  direct  titration)  yields 
a  biscuit  that,  while  very  slightly  alkaline  as  compared  with 
the  strictly  neutral  cream  of  tartar  biscuit,  is  still,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  neutral. 

The  acid  phosphate  used  on  the  75  basis  gives  a  completely 
alkaline  reaction,  and  the  intensity  of  the  blue  color  is  not 
increased  when  the  acid  is  used  on  the  80  basis.  In  other 
words,  the  excess  of  soda  on  the  basis  of  75  is  already  so  large 
that  further  excess  does  not  change  the  color  of  the  indicator. 

The  biscuits  were  submitted  to  a  tasting  test  by  an  observer 
who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  their  make-up.  This  observer 
pronounced  Nos.  3  and  4  "soapy"  (that  is,  alkaline),  and  in 
the  case  of  No.  4  the  verdict  was  rendered  with  grimaces  of 
distaste. 

The  final  conclusion  is  that  70  (practically  the  indication 
of  the  simple  direct  titration)  is  about  the  correct  working 
strength  and  is  indeed  at  the  upper  limit  at  which  it  should 
be  used;  75  is  too  high  and  gives  an  alkaline  product,  while 
80  (the  indication  of  the  "Agricultural  Station  Method")  is 
very  much  too  high. 


When  one  method  of  testing  a  substance  gives  results  15 
per  cent  or  more  higher  than  another  method,  it  naturally 
leads  to  embarrassing  situations.  As  long  as  one  manufacturer 
calls  his  product  75,  80,  85,  or  any  other  strength  and  can 
persuade  his  customers  that  he  is  correct,  with  or  without 
the  backing  of  chemists,  official  or  other,  his  competitor  must 
do  likewise  or  lose  business.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  the 
writer  to  justify  a  chemist  in  reporting  a  neutralizing  strength 
which  he  is  perfectly  sure  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth,  nor 
can  he  salve  his  conscience  by  adopting  methods  that  are 
manifestly  devised  for  the  purpose  of  giving  high  results. 

The  writer  understands  that  an  effort  is  on  foot  to  bring 
about  a  standardization  of  the  methods  of  testing  acid  phos- 
phates— presumably  a  method  sanctioned  by  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be  expected,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  outline  a  simple  method,  the  indications  of  which, 
when  applied  in  practice,  will  result  in  neutral  or  substantially 

a*  «a  ■  a  bba  1     a*^u*a«]  a  a  A**     a  aa.     •  n  a  ■  aa  ri  rtl  ■  ajj  da 

neutral  residues  in  locxi  products. 
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The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Insulating  Oils1"' 


By  C.  J.  Rodman 


«.  Pa. 


Many  methods  of  determining  water  in  oils  have  appeared 
in  the  literature,  but  no  reliable  simple  method  has  come  to 
the  author's  notice.  By  examination  of  the  literature  in 
detail,  a  classification  of  methods  has  been  made.  This 
classification  includes  five  qualitative,  a  dozen  approximate, 
and  few  quantitative  methods.  In  dealing  with  moisture 
in  insulating  oils,  a  method  cannot  be  called  quantitative 
unless  an  accuracy  of  closer  than  0.002  per  cent  is  obtained. 
The  approximate  methods  include  those  which  determine 
moisture  content  to  an  accuracy  of  0.01  to  0.05  per  cent. 
The  qualitative  tests  are  those  which  have  been  recommended 
here  and  there  for  the  use  of  the  electrical  engineer  as  a  rapid 
means  of  finding  the  presence  of  water.  No  insulating  oil 
should  be  allowed  to  take  up  enough  moisture  to  show  positive 
tests  by  qualitative  methods,  because  the  dielectric  strength 
of  an  oil  becomes  less  considerably  before  the  moisture  can 
be  thus  detected. 

CJCALITATrVR  TESTS 

1—  Addition  of  anhydrous  CuSO..    Turn,  blue  with  HiO..«.«.» 

2—  Hot  nail  "•p.U."  indicating  HiO.'-* 

3—  Addition  of  certain  water-soluble,  but  oil-insoluMc  dyes  • 


3—  Diluting  with  solvent  «nd  settling  by  srmvity. 
oil».  but  ■  diluent  U  to  be  avoided.    CentrifugnUon  may  be  i 

3 —  Use  of  color  comparator  tube.' 

4 —  Treating  with  normal  acids' 

8 — Treating  with  CaCi.  This  ia  convenient,  but  with  petioteumt  ac- 
curate to  3  per  cent  of  the  HrO  value  only,  aa  Cilfi  is  absorbed  by  them. 
The  3  per  cent  accuracy  hold*  only  above  0.01  percent  content.1 

6 — Treating  with  sodium.  One  cc.  Hi  represents  0.001ft  (.  HiO  in  the 
sample  used.  This  is  accurate  and  convenient.  Complicated  apparatus 
necessary  to  insure  thorough  contact  of  i 
quantitatively  all  of  the  hydrogen.' 


dy  0. 033  g.  of  HiO  per  100  cc.  of  distillate.' 
8— Directly  distilling  off  the  water.    This  is  accurate  to  within  0.08 
per  cent,  and  does  not  apply  to  light  oils.'   Inert  gases  used  to  dry  oils.' 

© — Water  In  oils  may  be  tested  by  conductivity  providing  do  other  de- 
composition products  are  present.    Only  approximate  results  obtainable.' 

10 —  Oil  mixture  with  organic  solvent  to  produce  cloud.    A  I 
case  than  No.  7. 

11—  The  Tyndail  effect  ia  used  to  determine  finely  . 
pennon. 


QUAJfTTTATrvSJ 

of  No.  3  (qualitative  tests)  less  than  0.003 
i  be  detected.    Necessitates  color  scale,  clear  oils — standard- 
work. 

2—  Vacuum  treatment  while  shaking  sample,  heating,  and  collecting 
HrO  in  PrOs  tube.  Method  quantitative  if  oil  is  free  from  nitrogenous  vola- 
tile compounds,  as  is  usually  the  case.  By  special  method  we  are  able 
to  determine  water  to  ±0.001  per  cent. 

3 —  Same  treatment  as  No.  2,  using  freesing  mixture  to  collect  HrO  and 
volatile  components,  afterwards  estimating  water  by  No.  4  1 
result!  obtainable,  but  complicated  apparatus  must  be  employed. 

Vapor  eliminated  and  measured  by  oil-wate 

5—  Mixing  oil  with  dry  ether  (solvent),  treating  with  CaCt.  drawing  off 
CiHi  by  vacuum,  precipitating  out  in  alcoholic  AgNOi  solution  and  noting 
change  in  resistance  with  precipitation  of  silver  acetylide.'  This  gives 
time-rate  curve  and  is  very  desirable  where  both  hygroscopic  and  constitu- 
tors are  involved.    It  is  accurate  to  less  than  0.01  per  cent  and  ia 


Inasmuch  as  the  dielectric  strength  of  an  oil  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  moisture  present,10  it  is  highly  desirable  to 

■  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Petroleum  Chemistry  st  the  61st 
Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  2ft  to  20, 
1921 

•  Published  as  Scientific  Paper  02  of  the  Westlnghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company. 

•  Numbers  refer  to  Bibliography. 


determine  the  moisture  content  accurately.  The  different 
forms  in  which  the  moisture  is  present  within  the  oil  may 
vary  greatly.  This  is  dependent  upon  the  composition  of 
the  oil  and  its  impurities.  Water  may  bo  in  finely  divided 
suspension,  condensed  nuclearly  upon  dust  particles,  ab- 
sorbed by  fibers  or  soaps,  in  colloidal  form  or  in  true  solution. 
The  true  dielectric  strength  of  pure  oil  is  most  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  water  in  solution,  but  the  usual  conductivity 
takes  place  by  the  alignment  of  particles  within  the  oil. 

Very  pure  mineral  oil  of  the  paraffin  series  does  not  dis- 
solve more  than  3  X  10-4  per  cent  H2O.11  The  unusually 
high  percentage  of  moisture  sometimes  found  in  oils  is  at- 
tracted by  impurities  which  are  soluble  in  oil.  Such  im- 
purities (unsaturated  compounds,  fatty  acids,  etc.)  possess 
a  greater  coefficient  of  solubility  for  water  than  do  the  pure 
paraffins. 


G '  f^a^cnelf 
M  ■  Hu'er 
f.  -Met of 

5  •  Stxlrer 
T-  T>*p 

V.\r>.qhlna  bottle 


Of  the  numerous  possible  methods  of  determination  of 
water  in  transformer  and  similar  oils  only  two  or  three  may 
be  depended  upon  for  the  accuracy  desired.  A  modification 
of  Method  2  (Quantitative  Methods)  has  given  excellent 


Principle  of  Method 

Water  is  fractionated  from  the  oil  at  reduced  pressure  and 
elevated  temperature,  during  rapid  agitation  of  the  sample. 
Under  these  conditions  the  partial  pressures  of  oil  and  water 
are  far  apart  and  fractionation  is  rapid.  The  water  is  col- 
lected with  some  oil  distillate  in  a  trap  cooled  by  liquid  air. 
Redistillation  of  the  water  and  collection  in  a  P20,  weighing 
bottle  take  place  upon  the  removal  of  liquid  air.  The  small 
amount  of  oil  vapor  distilling  over  passes  on  through  the 
phosphorus  pentoxide.  The  method  depends  for  its  success 
upon  the  production  of  a  great  number  of  thin  films  within 
the  oil  sample.  A  low  freezing  mixture  may  be  substituted 
for  the  liquid  air. 

Apparatus  and  Procedure 

Fig.  1  shows  diagrammatically  the  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus.  The  weighing  bulb*  is  of  special  design  con- 
sisting of  two  glass  parts,  an  inner  and  outer  chamber.  The 
inner  chamber  (2  cm.  in  diameter  X  10  cm.  long)  is  slightly 
constricted  at  the  lower  end  and  has  a  stopcock  handle  at 
the  upper  end.  This  fits  concentrically  within  the  outer 
chamber  (2.5  cm.  in  diameter  X  10  cm.  long),  and  is  made 
airtight  by  the  ground  joint  near  the  top.  An  inlet  allows 
gas  to  enter  the  outer  chamber  first.   The  gas  passes  down- 

*  Modification  of  bulb  used  by  Dr.  H.  C.  P. 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
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ward  through  the  outer  chamber,  entering  the  inner  from 
the  bottom.  Pure  FjO»  packed  between  two  plugs  of  glass 
wool  within  the  central  chamber  is  used  as  the  moisture 
absorbent,  The  gas  passes  up  through  the  I',Oi  and  out 
through  a  small  tube  directly  opposite  the  inlet.  Hy  turning 
the  inner  member  through  00°  the  bulb  is  sealed  to  any 
gas  pressure  difference.  Such  a  bulb  holds  a  vacuum  many 
weeks. 

The  sample  bulb,  which  fits  within  the  heater  shaker,  is  of 
about  50-cc.  capacity.  A  tube,  Hosed  :it  the  bottom  and 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  small  thermometer 
(range  0°  to  150°  C  ),  passes  down  into  the  bulb.  The  bulb 
can  be  kept  at  any  desired  temperature  by  the  electric  heater 
surrounding  it.  The  motor  speed  can  be  controlled  so  that 
the  shaker  runs  from  50  to  250  per  minute.  The  liquid  air 
trap  consists  of  a  closely  bint  l'-tul«*  of  I -cm.  tubing,  sur- 
rounded by  a  Dewar  flask  containing  liquid  air. 

procedure — Before  making  a  run  the  apparatus  is  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  dried.  A  few  cc.  of  oil  to  be  tested  are 
used  to  rinse  the  sample  bulb  before  pipetting  in  the  25  to 
40  ec.  of  the  oil.  The  bulb  is  connected  to  the  liquid  air 
trap  by  means  of  a  heavy,  pure  rubber,  prcs-ure  tube.  The 
l'-Oj  tube  is  fastened  in  place  also  by  means  of  a  rublicr 
connection.  Kubber  cement  prevents  gas  leakage  at  the 
joints.  The  vacuum  is  now  turned  on  and  the  pressure 
very  quickly  reduced  to  a  millimeter.  The  manometer 
reading  is  taken  and  the  1'jOi  bulb  closed.  Closing  a  screw 
pinchcock  tightly  at  either  connection  to  the  1'jOi  bulb 
suffices  to  hold  the  vacuum  in  the  system  when  takinu  the 
1'jO*  bulb  out  for  weighing.  The  l';(),  bulb  is  replaced  and 
screw  cocks  otiencd.  While  shaking  and  heating  the  built 
to  140°  ('.  the  liquid  air  trap  is  coven*!  with  CO;  snow  and 
acetone  or  liquid  air  contained  in  a  silvered  Dewar  flask. 
The  water  vapor  is  quickly  and  completely  eliminated  from 
the  oil  and  frozen  in  the  trap,  which  also  condenses  any 
light  oil  distillate.  1'pon  removing  the  freezing  mixture 
the  fro/en  water  is  rapidly  vaporized  and  caught  quantita- 
tively within  the  P.Ot  bulb.  By  closing  the  P:<>:.  bulb  at 
the  same  pressure  as  in  the  blank  weighing  one  can  readily 
obtain  the  eliminated  water  by  difference.  Phosphorus 
lientoxide  does  not  absorb  any  oil  vapors  at  the  pressures 
used. 

Two  methods  of  procedure  may  l>e  followed.  The  more 
rapid  method  does  not  account  entirely  for  the  moisture  in 
the  air  within  any  part  of  the  apparatus.  As  shown  in  Table 
I,  it  gives  comparatively  good  results,  varying  ±0(102  from 
the  mean.'  A  single  determination  is  not  to  be  recommended 
when-  the  l*-st  accuracy  is  desired. 


Water  Added 
l\t  cent 

(i  not:' 

0  HUM 
(I  Ol  II) 

n  iniss 
0  »KT4 


T  m.i  l;  E 
Water  Found 
l\f  ..  lit 
(i  nni7 
o  n.'lu 
o  IIH'.I2 
(I  (KITS 

u  tiOMi 


I  lirTcfriicr 

I  ii  mm.', 
+  0  (m22 
-  ti  mils 

ii  mil 
+  0.1X112 


,  Jl   t  .(    ...    -  0.(11112 

In  this  case  the  vacuum  i--  cracked  without  -hakim:  the 

sample  bottle,  thus  taking  out  the  nir  above  t!  il  simple 

when  the  weighing  IuIh'  or  freezing  mixture  is  not  yet  in 
place.  A  pinchcock  is  immediately  Ho>ed.  The  freezing 
mixture  is  then  raided  around  the  trap  and  the  weighing 
tulie  put  in  place,  and  the  determination  is  made  as  described 
above. 

The  second  method  of  procedure  takes  into  account  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  Two  blank  runs  are  first 
made  to  determine  the  humidity.  Several  nms  made  for 
humidity  moisture  cheek  the  thcon'tical  values.  With  the 
addition  of  this  correction  to  the  first  procedure,  the  moisture 
in  hydrocarbon  oils  may  be  determined  accurately. 


Notes  on  the  Method 
In  determining  the  moisture  content  to  *  0.001  care  must 
l>e  exercised  at  every  point  in  the  determination.  The  oil 
sample  must  lie  representative  of  that  which  is  to  be  examined. 
Any  apparatus  used  in  connection  with  the  oil  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  ami  dried  and  then  rinsed  with  some  of  the 
oil  sample.  Humidity  changes  influence  the  water  content 
appreciably  if  the  sample  is  open  to  the  air.  Care  should 
be  exercised  in  keeping  the  breath  away  from  the  sample,  as 
surface  condensation  of  water  vapor  may  greatly  influence 
the  result.*  The  time  of  a  run  should  not  exceed  20  min 
This  gives  ample  time  to  insure  complete  elimination  of  the 
moist  un-. 

Factors  which  give  high  results,  and  hence  are  additive 
may      briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1  Surface  condentation  irf  water  from  humid  air 

2  Contamination  ot  any  ol  tbr  apparatus  by  water  or  dual. 

3—  Volatile  nitrogenous  and  baric  substances  within  the  oil 

4—  F.sternal  leak*  of  any  kind. 

.1 — Incrc.se  of  pressure  durum  run  so  that  eacess  gas  is  trapped  in  Pr<  >> 
Lull. 

r, — Adsorption  of  «oror  oil  vapor  in  weighing  bulb 

Subtractive  errors  are  as  follows: 


1    Elimination  of  water  not 


of  high  viscoaily  ot  ml 


2    Bath  I 

a  Shaking  not  vigorous  enough  to  espuae  all  the  oil  to  thin  I 
4-fietrcase  in  pressure  over  the  initial  pressure  within  In 
,i — Time  of  shaking  oil  too  brief. 

Weighing  errors  may  be  positive  or  negative. 

t'sing  the  n-presentative  transformer  oil  little  difficulty 
is  cx|ierienced  in  the  determination  of  Water  due  to  its  vis- 
cosity, impurities  present,  or  to  the  volatility  of  the  sample 
l>eaks  are  readily  taken  care  of  by  using  rublnr  cement 
between  the  glass-rubber  connections.  Other  possible  leak- 
are  prevented  by  proper  construction  ot  apparatus. 
l-'reshly  sublimed  IM>i  free  from  organic  matter  will  not  »lv 
sorb  and  hold  any  oil  under  low  vacuum  conditions.  Should 
any  oil  distillate  come  over  in  appreciable  quantities  it  is 
readily  eliminated  by  surrounding  the  IM  )V  tube  by  a  temper- 
ature bath  of  100°  to  150°  C."  Though  the  possible  errors 
seem  numcnius,  it  i*  only  necessary  to  recognize  them  to 
eliminate  them  by  following  out  carefully  the  pmeeilun- 
reeotn mended,  and  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  ols- 
tainiug  an  accurate  result. 
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•  The  rubber  collection*  used  in  the  vacuum  1 
appreciable  amount  of  moisture  after  having  been 
vacuum,  if  cure  is  taken  subsequently  to  keep  out 


subjected  to  lo» 


A  committee  of  eleven  has  been  appointed  to  draft  tentative 
plans  for  an  organization  of  oil  men.  to  comprise  refiners,  jobl>er>. 
producers,  supply  and  tank  men,  which  it  is  expected  will  cm 
brace  the  entire  oil  industry  of  the  southwest,  probably  with 
headquarters  in  Kansas  City.  Part  of  the  plan  includes  the 
formation  of  an  arbitration  board  to  settle  differences  between 
connictiiiK  interests,  and  an  oil  exposition  to  be  held  yearly 
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Method  for  the  Determination  of  Free  and  Combined  Carbon  Dioxide' 

By  J.  A.  Shaw 

Iki  Kofpims  Company  Laboratory,  Mki.lon  Institut*.  I'ittsrcruh.  Pa. 


In  the  course  of  work  on  the  analysis  of  mine  water,  it  has 
lieen  found  that  the  ordinary  titrimetric  methods  for  the 
determination  of  carbon  dioxide  fail  with  acid  waters.  In 
fact,  readings  by  the  standard  phcnolphthalein  method,  when 
any  reading  is  possible,  give  negative  results,  and  in  some 
eases  this  error  is  large.  Considering  also  the  fact  that  the 
titration  of  free  oarlxin  dioxide  in  alkaline  waters  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  another  means  than  the  ordinary  titration  with 
alkali  was  sought. 

Reference  may  !•<•  made  here  to  the  work  of  Swanson  and 
Hulett1  and  of  Van  Slyke'  and  to  the  apparatus  of  Van  Slyke 
for  the  determination  of  certain  constituents  of  the  blood, 
among  then  carbon  dioxide.  The  Van  Slyke  apparatus, 
however,  cannot  lie  directly  applied  to  the  analysis  of  car- 
bonates in  general  with  facility. 

A  combination  of  the  principles  of  Dr.  Van  Slyke  and  of 
the  nitrometer  has  solved  the  difficulty  and  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  present  apparatus. 

Al'PAKATlS 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  reaction  bulb,  I),  of  alxmt  200- 
ce.  ca[>acity,  calibrated  from  the  top  downward  to  indicate 
10-,  25-,  50-.  and  l()0-cc.  capacities.  At  the  upper  end  it  is 
connected  with  a  2-way  stopcock.  C,  carefully  ground  so  as 
to  be  vacuum-tight  when  greased.  C  connects  with  a  cup, 
A,  of  approximately  25-oe.  capacity,  and  with  a  large  capil- 
lary tul>e,  B.  bent  at  right  angles.  The  lower  end  of  I)  is 
connected  to  a  2-way  sto|icoek,  K.  This  stopcock  connects 
at  one  outlet  with  the  tube  G,  and  at  the  other  with  the  bulb 
F,  of  about  125-ec.  capacity.  At  the  other  end  the  bulb  F 
joins  the  tube  G.  and  through  a  ho^e  connection  is  joined 
by  means  of  rublier  pressure  tubing.  I.,  to  the  mercury  reser- 
voir M,  of  al>out  5(J0-cc.  capacity.  K  is  a  gas  measuring 
buret  of  ordinary  type  used  in  nitrometer  work  and  is  cali- 
brated from  0  co.  to  100  cc.  in  0.2-oe.  intervals. 

The  stopcock  and  seats  are  carefully  cleaned  and  groaned, 
B  and  V  connected  with  pressure  tubing,  the  train  filled  with 
mercury  and  tested  under  vacuum  for  air  leaks,  giving  special 
attention  to  C  and  H.  The  apparatus  is  now  ready  for  the 
analysis. 

Analysis 

The  sample  is  introduced  into  D  from  A  by  means  of  stoj>- 
eook  C,  It  may  be  measured  previously  by  a  pipet  or  buret 
into  A.  or  it  may  lx-  measured  by  drawing  into  D  to  the  de- 
sired calibration.  The  latter  method  is  sometimes  desirable 
when  analyzing  a  sample  containing  free  carlxm  dioxide  in 
large  amount.  By  means  of  a  2-hole  rublx-r  stopper  with 
inlet  and  outlet  tube  fitted  into  the  top  of  A.  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  to  be  analyzed  may  lx>  used  to  fill  and  flush  out  A. 
thus  assuring  no  mechanical  loss  of  carlxm  dioxide  during 
the  introduction  of  the  sample.  If  free  carbon  dioxide  alone 
is  desired  no  acid  is  added  at  this  point,  but  if  total  carlxm 
dioxide  is  required  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  is  added  by 
means  of  cup  A  and  -topeook  ('  till  in  distinct  excess.  I)  is 
then  agitated  to  mix  the  water  and  acid  thoroughly,  and  any 
Has  formed  is  passed  over  into  K.  allowing  none  of  the  liquid 
to  pass  out  of  I).  The  mercury  level  in  K  and  M  is  ad- 
justed, stopcock  II  is  closed,  and  an  approximate  reading  of 
the  ga«  in  K  is  taken,  tom|x>rarily  disregarding  the  gas  in  the 
capillary.  The  reservoir  Si  is  then  lowered  and  the  mercury 
is  drawn  from  1)  through  the  tut>e  (5,  tending  to  form  a  Torri- 
celli  vacuum  in  I).    When  most  of  the  mercury  has  been 

1  Rectivrd  July  28.  1921 
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drawn  from  D,  the  stojx-ock  K  is  turned  so  as  to  deliver  into 
bulb  F.  The  rest  of  the  mercury  and  the  sample  are  com- 
pletely drawn  from  D  into  F.  E  is  then  closed,  imprisoning 
the  sample  in  F.  M  is  raised  and  K  is  turned  so  as  to  con- 
nect (i  with  D.  The  mercury  will  then  rise  in  D.  The  gas 
liberated  by  the  evacuation  may  then  lx-  passed  over  into 
K  and  an  approximate  reading  taken,  noting  the  increase. 

M  is  again  lowered  and  most  of  the  mercury  drawn  from 
I)  through  (J.  When  D  has  been  nearly  emptied,  M  is 
raised  and  K  turned  so  as  to  permit  the  sample  to  pass  from 
F  to  I).  In  doing  so  it  is  converted  into  a  fine  stream 
which  is  flattened  against  the  sides  of  the  glass  and  agi- 
tated by  the  mercury  in  such  a  manner  that  a  large  surface 


is  exposed  to  the  vacuum  in  D.  thus  aiding  the  liberation  of 
dissolved  gas.  M  is  again  lowered,  the  sample  imprisoned 
in  F  and  the  mercury  arc  allowed  to  flow  back  through  ('.  to 
I),  and  any  gas  is  passed  over  into  K,  and  the  increase  noted. 
The  evacuations  are  continued  till  the  increase  has  become 
negligible.  Three  to  four  evacuations  are  usually  required. 
The  gas  in  the  capillary  is  then  displaced  with  mercury  and 
the  gas  volume  in  K  read,  with  the  usual  precautions  taken 
for  such  readings.  The  temjierature  and  pressure  are  of 
course  noted  and  corrections  made  .accordingly.  If  the  gas 
is  not  dry  when  the  volume  is  read,  correction  for  moisture 
must  also  be  made. 

A  determination  can  Ix-  made  with  this  apparatus  in  from 
1")  to  .'{()  min.,  and  a  maximum  of  3  per  cent  of  error  is  in- 
dicated, though  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  is  usually  ob- 
tained. 

This  method  was  checked  in  various  ways.  The  exact 
amount  of  carlxm  dioxide  present  in  a  sodium  bicarbonate 
solution  of  approximately  0.5  X  strength  was  determined 
gravimctrieally  with  barium  hydroxide.  This  proved  to  lx? 
10.142  g.  of  CO,  |x>r  liter,  which  is  equivalent  to  5.14  cc.  of 
CO,  (at  0°  C.  and  7(i0  mm.)  per  cc.  of  solution.  In  running 
the  tests  with  this  solution,  varying  amounts  of  sample  were 
taken  and  varying  concentrations  of  acid  were  used.  Table 
I  shows  results  obtained  with  this  solution: 
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1.94 
1.94 

10 

10 

10 


Add  U.cd 

Cc 


18 

Slubtiy  acidified 


Table  I 

^-COt  atO*C.ai 

id  700  Mm.— . 

in  Sample 

Cc. 

Found 

Error 

Cc. 

Percent 

9.98 

9.71 

2.7 

9.98 

9.8 

1.8 

61.4 

SI. 3 

0.19 

61.4 

49.9 

2.7 

61.4 

60.6 

1.75 

Certain  of  the  above-measured  gas  volumes  were  passed 
into  caustic  and  showed  practically  complete  absorption. 
In  addition,  a  26-cc.  portion  of  the  bicarbonate  solution  was 
evacuated  without  acidifying.  A  reading  of  1.7  cc.  was 
obtained,  equivalent  to  a  blank  of  0.068  cc.  of  gas  per  1  cc.  of 
sample  or  slightly  less  than  1.4  per  cent  of  error.  When, 
however,  we  consider  that  a  part  of  this  blank  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  a  decomposition  of  the  bicarbonate  under  very 
greatly  reduced  pressure  the  error  approaches  the  vanishing 
point.  In  this  connection,  25  cc.  of  ordinary  distilled  water 
were  acidified  and  evacuated  and  a  reading  of  less  than  0.4 
cc.  found.  This  represents  0.3  per  cent  error,  as  compared 
with  1.4  per  cent. 

Another  check  was  run  upon  the  method  by  passing  carbon 
dioxide  through  approximately  0.05  N  sulfuric  acid.  This 
0.05  N  acid  represented  the  approximate  free  mineral  acidity 
of  some  of  the  mine  water  with  which  the  author  was  working 
and  was  used  as  another  standard  solution. 

The  carbon  dioxide  was  determined  by  the  modified  nitrom- 
eter method  and  by  the  titrimetric  method  (phenolphthal- 


ein  cold — phenol  ph  thai  ein  hot)  using  0. 1  N  sodium  hydroxide. 
The  sample  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  laboratory  in  a  large, 
poorly  stoppered  bottle  for  6  hrs.,  and  again  analysed  by  both 
methods. 

Table  II  Bhows  the  results  obtained: 


Carbon  Dioxide 
P.  p.  m. 
402 
422' 


»81» 


10:00*.  H. 
Titration 
Gaaometric 
4:00  m. 
Titration 
GaMtnetric 

1  Cauitic  abaorplioo  practically  complete. 


Since  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  gasometric  method 
is,  under  these  conditions,  low,  the  above  figures,  while  hardly 
conclusive,  indicate  that  the  growing  opinion  against  pheool- 
phthalein  as  an  indicator  in  carbon  dioxide  titrations  is  mO 
founded.  Numerous  other  determinations  were  made  which 
gave  logical,  consistent  figures. 

It  is  believed  that  the  apparatus  as  outlined  can  be  con- 
veniently adapted  to  field  work.  It  was  not  found  necessary 
to  assemble  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  but  the  matter 
has  been  given  some  consideration  for  possible  future  use. 
There  appear  to  be  no  difficulties  that  cannot  be  readily  over- 
come. Care  will  be  taken  to  standardise  properly  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  apparatus. 


The  Effect  of  the  Presence  of  Filter  Paper  on  Permanganate- 

Oxalate  Titrations' 

By  Stephen  G.  Simpson 
Analytical  Laboeatoby.  Massachusetts  Institute  or  Technology,  Cambbidob.  Massachusetts 


In  the  analysis  of  limestone,  lime,  and  cement,  the  deter- 
mination of  calcium  is  most  rapidly  made  by  titrating  a  hot 
acid  solution  of  the  precipitated  calcium  oxalate  with  per- 
manganate. To  insure  complete  solution  of  the  oxalate  from 
the  filter  paper,  many  analysts  find  it  moat  convenient  to 
add  the  paper  itself  to  the  solution  and  to  allow  it  to  remain 
suspended  in  the  liquid  during  the  titration.  Indeed,  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials*  has  adopted  such 
a  procedure  as  a  tentative  method  for  analysing  limestone 
and  lime  although  in  the  method  as  given,  the  greater  part 
of  the  calcium  oxalate  is  washed  from  the  filter  paper  with 
hot  water  and  the  paper  containing  the  remainder  of  the 
oxalate*  is  added  to  the  solution  near  the  end  of  the  titration. 
Several  textbooks  give  essentially  the  same  procedure.4 
The  fact  that  permanganate  may  be  reduced  by  filter  paper 
shreds  is  generally  known,  and  Myhill*  has  recently  empha- 
sized this  point  in  connection  with  permanganate  titrations. 
For  this  reason,  Gooch*  filters  the  calcium  oxalate  upon 
asbestos,  and  others'  dissolve  from  the  filter  paper  by  means 
of  prolonged  washing  with  hot,  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  The 
extent  of  this  reduction  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
volumetric  titrations  is  not  given,  however,  and  whether  or 
not  the  effect  is  great  enough  to  affect  appreciably  the  ac- 
curacy of  ordinary  analytical  results  is  not  generally  known. 
Experimental  Details 

In  the  following  experiments  0.1  N  solutions  of  oxalic 
acid  and  potassium  permanganate  were  used,  and  all  titra- 

>  Received  July  6.  1921. 

»  Prac.  Am.  Sot.  TtUint  Uattrialt.  SO  (1920).  832. 
'  Hot  water  will  not  remove  all  the  calcium  oxalate  from  the  paper. 
See  V.  S.  Geological  Survey.  BnUtiin  TOO,  147. 

•  Low,  "Technical  Method,  of  Ore  An.lysH;"  Ch«»er  Smith.  "Select 
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•  Gooch.  '  Method!  in  Chemical  Analyii.  " 

'  Sutton.  "Volumetric  Analysis,"  Treadwell  11.11,  "Analytical  Chem- 
btry."  IL 


tions  were  made  by  means  of  weighing  burets.  The  ratio  of 
permanganate  to  oxalic  acid  was  repeatedly  established 
during  each  scries  of  experiments,  and  in  all  determinations 
the  end-point  was  taken  as  a  faint  pink  remaining  permanent 
for  at  least  15  sec.  The  filter  papers  were  Baker  and  Adam- 
son's  9-cm.  washed  papers  weighing  approximately  0.45  g 
each.  Since  the  extent  of  disintegration  and  hence  the  re- 
ducing power  of  the  filter  paper  could  not  be  accurately 
controlled,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  results  ob- 
tained under  apparently  similar  conditions  would  be  in  per- 
fect agreement,  but  the  values  obtained  checked  closely 
enough  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  extent  of  reduc- 
tion in  each  case. 

The  first  and  second  series  of  titrations  were  carried  out 
with  the  object  of  determining  under  varying  conditions  of 
time  and  concentration  the  extent  of  reduction  of  an  excess 
of  permanganate  when  kept  in  contact  with  filter  paper- 
In  the  first  series,  60  drops  (4.6  cc.)  of  0.1  N  KMn04  were 
added  from  a  weighing  buret  to  350  cc.  of  water  containing 
20  cc.  of  6  N  H»S04  and  heated  to  70°  C.  A  filter  paper 
was  submerged  in  the  solution  and  allowed  to  remain  for  s 

Table  I — Reduction  or  0.1  N  Potassium  Pismamcamatb  by  Pn.m 
Payee.  Vabttno  Time  or  Contact 


Vol.  KMnO.  -  4.0  cc.    Vol.  win.  -  360  cc   Cone.  KMnO.  -  0.042  ».A 


Time  of 

Cnr.ta.cl 

Min. 

Total  VoL 
11,  CO. 

Cc. 

Total  Vol. 
KMnO, 
Cc. 

KMnO, 
K>iu'»»l<"at 
to  H1C1O4' 

Cc 

Vol.  0.1  N 
KMnO* 

Cc. 

1 
1 
1 

4.88 
4.69 
4.40 

4.71 
4.9S 
4.70 

4.57 
4.79 
4.00 

0.14 
0.10 
0.10 

a 
?■ 
a 

4.23 
4.37 
4.67 

4.67 
4.79 
6.02 

4.42 

IS 

0.26 

8:3 

? 

4.20 
4.10 
4.18 

4.72 
4.02 
4.73 

4.38 
4.28 
4.37 

0.84 
0.34 
0. 30 

§S 

20 

4.00 
4.20 
4.48 

4.76 
4. B0 
6.19 

4.24 
4.38 
4.08 

0.61 
0.48 
0.61 

'  Ratio  -  1.044. 
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9io.  1— Gbatbt  Sbowtmo  Reduction  or  PoTASSitrsi  Pa«  mahoanatb  by 
Contact  with  Piltbb  Papvx  cmdkk  Conditions  Given  in  Table  I. 
Results  in  Teens  or  0.1  N  KMnO. 

specified  length  of  time,  during  which  the  solution  was  oc- 
casionally stirred  and  the  paper  allowed  to  disintegrate  only 
of  its  own  accord.  An  excess  of  the  standard  oxalic  acid 
was  quickly  added  and  the  titration  was  finished  with  the 
permanganate.  The  volume  of  permanganate  used  up  by 
the  filter  paper  was  calculated  in  each  case  in  terms  of  0.1  N 
KMnO«,  and  the  values  obtained  are  given  in  Table  I.  Sim- 
ilar titrations  were  made  keeping  the  time  of  contact  with 
the  filter  paper  constant  and  varying  the  concentration  of 
the  excess  permanganate.  The  numerical  results  of  this 
series  in  terms  of  0.1  AT  KMnOi  are  given  in  Table  II.  Figs. 

Table  n— Reduction  or  0.1  AT  Potassium  Permanganate  by 
Ptrn,  Vabyino  Concshtbatiom  or  &xcs*a  Permanganate 

.  3  Mia. 

Vol. 


Total 

Total 

KMnO. 

Vol.  0.1 

Vol 

Vol. 

Cone. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Kquivalent 

KMnO 

Solo. 

K  M11O. 

HiCiO. 

KM...  1, 

toH>CiOt> 

Reduce. 

Cc. 

Cc. 

G./L. 

Cc. 

Cc. 

Cc. 

Cc. 

0.24 

350 

0.0022 

0.49 

0.62 

0.61 

0.11 

0.34 

350 

0  0022 

0.20 

0.32 

0.21 

0.11 

0.34 

350 

0.0022 

0.26 

0.38 

0.27 

0.11 

0.77 

350 

0.0070 

0.92 

1.11 

0.96 

0.18 

0.77 

0.0O70 

0.7  ft 

0.95 

0.79 

0.16 

0.77 

350 

0.0070 

0.77 

0.96 

0.81 

0.16 

1.9 

350 

0.017 

1.75 

2.03 

1.83 

0.20 

It 

350 

0.017 

1.72 

2.02 

1.80 

0.22 

1.9 

350 

0.017 

2.20 

2.48 

2.29 

0.19 

4. a 

350 

0.042 

4.23 

4.87 

4.42 

0.25 

4.S 

350 

0.042 

4.87 

4.79 

4.56 

0.23 

4. a 

850 

0.042 

4.67 

6.02 

4.77 

0.26 

4.6 

1 28 

0.110 

4.26 

4.74 

4.44 

0.30 

4.8 

125 

0.110 

S.24 

5.78 

5.47 

0.31 

4.8 

126 

0.410 

4.19 

4.67 

4.38 

0.29 

>  Rst 

Jo  -  1.044. 

1  and  2  show  in  graphic  form  the  averages  of  the  results  given 
in  Tables  I  and  II.  From  these  graphs  it  is  seen  that  the 
reduction  of  permanganate  by  filter  paper  increases  very 
rapidly  with  the  first  few  drops  of  excess  permanganate  and 
in  the  first  few  moments  of  contact— fact*  which  in  them- 
selves show  the  danger  of  titrating  with  permanganate  in  the 
presence  of  filter  paper. 

In  the  third  series  of  titrations,  200  cc.  of  water  containing 
20  cc.  of  6  N  H.SO,  were  heated  to  70°  C  ,  standard  oxalic 
acid  was  added  from  a  weighing  buret,  a  filter  paper  was 
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Pio.  2 — GftAra  Showing  Reduction  or  Potassium  Psbmanoanays  by 
Contact  with  Filtm  Pap««  uxors  Conditions  Civen  in  Table  It. 
i_     Results  in  Tbbms  or  0.1  N  KMnOt 

submerged  in  the  liquid,  and  the  solution  was  titrated  with 
the  standard  permanganate.  In  each  titration  the  perman- 
ganate was  added  slowly,  allowing  the  solution  to  become 
decolorized  between  each  drop,  and  the  filter  paper  was 
broken  up  as  little  as  possible.  The  results  given  in  Table 
III  show  that,  under  the  given  conditions,  the  average  volume 
of  0.1  jV  KMnO*  reduced  by  the  filter  paper  is  about  0.03  cc. 

Ta 


iddction  or  0.1  .V 

Payee  in  Direct 

0?*i!Ai?TrTBATION* 

Vol.  KMnO. 

Vol.  0.1  S 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Equivalent 

KMnO. 

H.CO, 

KMnO. 

to  HiCKV 

Reduced 

Cc. 

Cc 

Cc. 

Cc. 

2.674 

2.786 

2.758 

0.028 

2.0h3 

2.176 

2.148 

0.028 

2.560 

2.674 

2  .  •'  f,  [ 

0  023 

2  M.8 

2  6S8 

2.647 

1'  PM2 

2.574 

■1  780 

2.769 

'■1  1131 

1.079 

2  . 078 

2  M  3 

0.035 

3.211 

3.338 

3.313 

0.025 

4.024 

4.176 

4.152 

0.024 

Av.  0.030 

'  Ratio  -  1.032. 


As  in  all  permanganate-oxalate  titrations,  with  the  first 
few  drops  of  permanganate  the  resulting  solution  is  decolor- 


ised only  very  slowly,  during 


the  permanganate 


may  be  very  appreciably  reduced  by  any  filter  paper  shreds 
present.  This  source  of  error  may  be  reduced  either  by  add- 
ing a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  manganous  sulfate  solution 
previous  to  the  titration,  or  by  adding  the  filter  paper  shortly 
before  the  completion  of  the  titration  as  mentioned  above. 
The  effect  of  the  previous  addition  of  manganous  sulfate 
is  shown  in  Table  IV,  and  the  effect  of  adding  the  filter  paper 
late  in  the  titration  is  shown  in  Table  V  where,  incidentally, 

Ta 

ions.  Addino  Manqanous  Sulfate 
Vol.  KMnO. 


Vol. 
H.C.O. 

Cc. 
2.057 
3.131 
3  rt.'ft 
3.306 
3.478 
5.22S 


Vol. 
KMnO, 

Cc. 

3  249 
3.7M 
3  432 
3.605 
5,. 414 


toHrCtCM 
Cc. 
2.122 

3  2  29 
3  744 

3.411 
3  SMS 
5  392 


Vol.  0.1  N 
KMnO. 
Reduced 

Cc. 

0  010 

0  020 
0.010 
0.021 
0.017 
0.022 
Av.  0.017 
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the  total  volume  of  KMnO<  used  is  more  nearly  comparable 
to  the  volume  used  in  an  average  limestone  or  cement  analysis. 
In  each  case  the  average  reduction  of  permanganate  is  de- 
creased by  abnit  .50  per  cent,  or  to  a  point  where  the  error 
is  hardly  greater  than  the  error  involved  in  reading  an  ordi- 
nary buret. 

Tablk  V  -  Rkocction  or  0.1  .V  Potassium  I'kkmakoanatk  nv  I-'ilt«« 

PaM»  IN  IJlHElT  OXALATH  TlTKATloNS,  Al.UIN'i  F|I.T»«  I'ArltK  WITHIN 

aiioct  2  Cr  or  tii«  I- nik Point 


Vol. 
,£,o. 

is  «73 
26  2»U 
20  71fl 
11  "14 
43  KKI 


Vol 
KMnO, 

Cr. 
19.120 
26  S',12 
21  203 
12  21.3 
4.'.  UM 


Vol  KMnO. 
Equivalent 
to  HiC  jU,' 

cv 

i<)  ii.r, 

241.  MvS 
21.  MM 
12  l  s  .S 
45  002 


Vol  0  1  .V 


Co. 
II  01.'. 
0  024 
0   

0  oi.-. 

0.012 
Av.  0.013 


>  Ratio  -  1.023. 

Similar  titrations  in  the  presence  of  filter  paper  which  had 
been  thoroughly  disintegrated  cave  such  fugitive  cnd-|>oints, 
and  were  accompanied  by  such  considerable  reductions  of 


permanganate,  that  it.  would  l>e  impossible  under  such 
•lit ions  to  obtain  even  approximately  correct  result*. 

SlMMARY 

1  The  reduction  of  potassium  permanganate  by  filter 
pH|x>r  increases  rapidly  with  the  first  few  drops  of  excess 
ixrmanganate  and  in  the  first  moments  of  contact. 

2—  In  titrating  oxalates  with  permanganate  in  the  presence 
of  filter  pa|>er,  except  in  cases  where  great  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  either  by  pre- 
viously adding  a  small  amount  of  nianganous  sulfate  and 
titrating  slowly,  taking  great  care  not  to  disintegrate  the 
paper;  or  U  tter  by  washing  most  of  the  oxalate  from  the 
paper  with  hot  water  and  adding  the  paper  only  when  the 
titration  is  nearly  complete.  In  either  case,  the  error  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  filter  paper  is  hardly  greater  than  the 
error  involved  in  the  reading  of  an  ordinary  buret. 

3 —  Satisfactory  results  cannot  Ik?  obtained  in  any  case 
where  the  filter  paper  is  present  in  highly  disintegrated  fonn. 


The  Formation  of  Oxides  of  Nitrogen  in  the  Slow  Combustion  and 
Explosion  Methods  in  Gas  Analyses'" 

By  G.  W.  Jones  and  W.  L.  Parker 

Bi  neAi  or  MixUs  PiTTsm  «csn  Pkxh«yi.vakia 


Intkoui  <  TIOX 

As  a  part  of  its  investigation  pertaining  to  a  more  efficient 
utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  greater 
safety  in  mining  methods  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  occasion 
to  make  many  analyses  of  gases  from  mines.  These  gases 
vary  from  samples  of  mine  air  taken  under  good  ventilation 
conditions  to  those  from  mine  fires  and  gases  after  explosion 
disasters  and  the  like. 

The  accuracy  of  analysis  is  inqmrtant,  and  constant  en- 
deavor is  made  to  develop  better  methods  and  refinements 
in  gas  analysis. 

This  re|M>rt  deals  with  the  production  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
when  gases  are  analyzed  by  the  slow  combustion  and  ex- 
plosion methods  under  the  usual  condition-  of  analysis 

Purpose  of  Investigation 

The  question  relative  to  the  production  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen when  combustible  ga-es  are  binned  by  slow  combustion 
using  n  glowing  platinum  spiral,  or  by  explosion  using  an 
electric  spark,  has  been  much  discussed  by  authorities  on 
gas  analyses. 

White'  finds  that  large  errors  result  when  combustible 
gases  are  burned  by  the  slow  combustion  method  and  attrib- 
iilcs  these  errors  to  oxides  of  nitrogen,  since  tests  made  with 
(ireiss's  reagent  give  positive  ri-siills.  and  concludes  that  the 
slow  combustion  method  is  unn-liable  for  accurate  pas 
analysis.  Dennis.4  on  the  other  hand,  finds  t|,j,t.  "when  the 
spiral  was  heated  tor  5  min.  to  a  tetn|>erature  of  dull  rcdm-ss 
in  KM)  cc.  of  air.  the  eolorimetrie  determination  of  the  nitrite 
that  was  formed  showed  that  the  amount  of  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  produced  did  not  in  any  case  exceed  0.005  ce.  and 
that  the  volume  is  usually  much  less  than  this."  Dennis 
further  states  that  under  the  most  unusual  conditions  the 
volume  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  formed  was  less  than  0.01  ft:, 
which  in  technical  uas  analysis  is  inappreciable. 

1  Received  Auxutt  3,  lf'21. 

*  Presented  l»cfore  the-  llmiion  of  Induitriul  and  Kiu:ineerini;  Chtnmtry 
nt  the  n2nd  Meeting  of  the  Anufuan  Chemical  Society.  New  York.  N.  V  , 
September  It  In  IU.  H»21. 

1  INiblulu-d  by  prf  mc.MOii  of  Dire,  tor,  1"  S  Hur*-:tu  of  Minr* 

'  The  Onidution  of  Xitrumu  *■>  *  Swirn-  of  Kiror  in  the  i:*tiniutinn 
of  HydroRen  and  Methane."  J    \m  L  ktm    %,„  .  tl  '  lool  I.  47r, 

»"C«»  Anuly.iv"  IMS.  I  V2 


The  greater  part  of  the  routine  analytical  work  in 
analysis  at  the  Pittsburgh  Kxperiinent  Station  of  the  IT.  S. 
Hureau  of  Mines  consists  in  the  analysis  of  samples  of  gases 
from  metal  and  coal  mines.  The  percentages  of  total  com- 
bustibles in  these  samples  are  very  low,  in  most  es.s4«s  less 
than  0,2  of  one  per  cent.  For  thus  work  gas  apparatus  of 
the  Maldane  type  as  modified  by  Burrell1  is  used. 

Haldane  apparatus  is  so  constructed  that  volumes  can  bo 
read  to  an  accuracy  of  abiut  0.002  cc.  It  has  a  limit  of 
accuracy  of  about  0.02  |>er  cent  when  the  three  combustible 
gases,  methane,  carlwn  monoxide,  and  hydrogen,  an*  pn-sent. 

In  this  method  the  combustibles  arc  burned  with  a  jJati- 
num  spiral  heated  to  a  bright  yellow.  It  is  evident  that  if 
appreciable  amounts  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  formed  this 
method  cannot  lie  used  since  contractions  would  lie  produced 
even  when  combustibles  were  al>sent.  When  normal  air  is 
[Missed  into  the  slow  combustion  pijiet  and  the  spiral  heated 
to  a  bright  yellow  for  3  min.,  the  contraction  produced  seldom 
exceeds  0.(X)5  cc.  and  in  most  cases  is  found  to  tie  less  than 
0.002  ce. 

To  prove  or  disprove,  whether  these  small  contractions 
were  due  to  oxides  of  nitrogen,  ten  different  platinum  wires 
of  No.  2S  B  &  S  gage  were  investigated  under  conditions  as 
usisd  in  analysis. 

The  wires,  2.25  in.  long  and  wound  into  a  spiral  us  used  in 
gas  analysis,  were  heated  for  different  periods  of  time,  and 
at  different  tern |>cra Hires,  and  the  resulting  gases  analyzed 
for  oxides;  of  nitrogen  by  the  method  to  be  described.  The 
greater  number  of  the  tests  were  made  with  normal  air  con- 
taining no  combustible  since  this  condition  more  nearly 
approximates  the  condition  in  actual  use. 

Oxides  of  Xiti«m:ex  by  the  Slow  Combi  stion  Method 

The  procedure  of  making  the  tests  was  essentially  as  fol- 
lows: The  platinum  wire  to  be  tested  having  l>een  assembled 
in  the  combustion  pipet  of  the  Haldane  apparatus,  about 
20  cc,  of  lalmratory  air  were  drawn  into  the  buret  and  accu- 
rately measured,  then  passed  into  the  K0H  pijx-t  and  the  car- 
bin  dioxide  removed.  The  uas  volume  was  again  read, 
|Ntsscd  into  the  combustion  pipet,  and  burned  for  a  determined 

'  C  A  Hun-ell  nnd  V  M  Seibcrt.  V.  S.  Bureau  ot  Mine*,  Bmllrtm  41, 
"The  Sampling  and  Analyse*  of  Mine  Cues  and  Natural  Oa»  " 
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length  of  time,  at  a  temperature  designated  as  dull  red, 
bright  red,  and  bright  yellow.  After  the  gan  was  cooled  to 
room  temperature  it  was  withdrawn  into  the  buret  and  the 
contraction  read.  The  gas  was  then  |>assed  slowly  from  the 
buret  through  a  Bowen's  absorption  tube  containing  5  cc. 
of  10  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  The  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  al>sorl>ed  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  which 
were  assumed  to  be  in  the  form  of  nitric  oxide  I  NO)  and  nitro- 
gen peroxide  (NO.  +  N304).  This  solution  was  tested 
quantitatively  for  oxides  of  nitrogen  by  the  following  method. 

Determination  of  Oxides  of  Nitrogen 

The  method  used  to  determine  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  was 
developed  from  the  usual  procedure  for  the  determination  of 
these  constituents  in  water  analysis,'  using  the  diphenyl- 
sulfonic  acid  method.  Nitric  oxide  in  the  presence  of  oxygen 
is  almost  completely  oxidized  to  nitrogen  ptwoxide,  which  in 
turn  forms  nitrous  and  nitric  acid  in  the  presence  of  water 
vapor.  Nitric  oxide  is  also  completely  oxidized  to  the  per- 
oxide1 when  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  and  sodium 
hydroxide  and  boiled  on  a  hot  plate.  A  solution  of  i>otassium 
permanganate  may  be  used  in  place  of  hydrogen  jwroxide  for 
oxidizing  the  nitrites  to  nitrates.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  add  an  excels,  otherwise  the  potassium  permanganate  in- 
terfere* in  matching  the  color  standards.  The  nitrates 
formed  are  subsequently  determined  by  the  usual  procedure 
of  water  analysis. 

reagents — l'henol.«ulfonic  Arid — Twenty-five  grams  of 
pure  white  phenol  are  dissolved  in  150  rc.  of  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid,  75  cc.  of  fuming  sulfuric  acid  (15  per  cent  SO») 
are  added,  stirred,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  for  2  hrs.  at 
100°  C. 

Standard  N Unite  Solution — A  solution  is  made  containing 
0.72  g.  of  potassium  nitrate  per  liter.  Ten  cc.  of  this  solution 
are  evaporated  on  a  water  bath  until  about  one  drop  is  left 
and  the  remaining  water  removed  with  a  current  of  dry  air. 
The  residue  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  2  cc.  of  the  phenol- 
disulfonic  acid  solution  and  made  up  to  1  liter.  One  rc.  of 
this  solution  equals  0.001  mg.  of  nitrogen. 

Sodium  Hydroxide — A  10  ]>cr  cent  solution  of  chemically 
pure  sodium  hydroxide  is  used. 

Ammonium  Hydroxide  Solution  -Kqual  parts  of  concen- 
trated ammonium  hydroxide  and  distilled  water  are  used. 

preparation  of  STANDARDS  A  set  of  standard*  was  made 
by  measuring  the  required  amounts  of  the  standard  potas- 
sium nitrate  into  Nessler  tubes,  adding  5  cc.  of  ammonium 
hydroxide  solution  and  diluting  each  to  UK)  cc.  with  distilled 
water. 

The  standards  had  the  following  values: 


Standard 

Value  of  Standard 

K  N't  ■>  Solution 

Cc.  NO. 

No" 

Cc. 

at  0"  C  and  7IWI  Mm.  Hit 

1 

0 

0  0000 

2 

1 

II  .00 1* 

:> 

- 

0  0035 

4 

0.01170 

7 

o  <>i.t:i 

| 

in 

0  017.1 

7 

!.'. 

o  02113 

8 

•Jil 

o  <u.v-, 

3 

25 

o  043s 

in 

.111 

0  or.  25 

11 

:<:, 

ii  iKiia 

12 

HI 

0  0700 

PRorEDtTRF. — After  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  were  taken  up 
by  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  this  solution  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  evaporating  dish.  5  cc  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
were  added,  and  it  was  allowed  to  stand  30  mill.  The  solu- 
tion was  evaporated  almost  to  dryness  on  a  hot  plate,  then 

'"Standard  Method"  of  Water  Analy»i«."  American  Pul.lic  Hcallh 
A.wiation.  ltlT,  3rd  Ed..  23 

»  R.  H.  Tutlork  and  K  T.  Thompson.  "The  Ariab-U  of  Water-  and 
Their  Change*  in  Compoulion  When  Employed  in  Steam  KnMng  "  J.  Ao. . 
Cktm  Ind   tS  (1914).  42V 


completely  on  a  water  bath.  The  evaporation  was  hastened 
by  an  arrangement  shown  in  the  figure,  whereby  heated  dry 
air  was  blown  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  glass  tube 
lying  on  the  hot  plate  encircled  the  beaker,  then  rose  and  pro- 
jected down  over  the  rim  of  the  beaker  for  about  1  in.  A 
gentle  stream  of  dry  air  free  from  oxides  of  nitrogen  was 
passed  through  the  tube,  keeping  a  small  excess  pressure  on 
the  inside  of  the  beaker  and  so  prevented  contamination  from 
the  room  air.  The  last  final  evaporation  was  finished  on 
a  water  bath.  When  dry  the  residue  was  moistened  with 
2  cc.  of  the  phenoldisulfonic  acid,  diluted  with  10  cc.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  run  through  a  filter  paper  into  a  Nessler 
tul>e.  After  the  usual  rinsing  and  washing,  15  cc.  of  the 
ammonia  solution  were  added  and  the  whole  made  up  to  100 
cc.  and  compared  with  the  standards.  A  blank  was  run  at 
the  same  time  with  the  sample. 


In  case  the  color  was  too  intense  to  come  within  the  range 
of  the  color  standards,  the  sample  was  diluted  with  distilled 
water  until  the  color  was  diminished  sufficiently  to  make 
comparisons  and  the  correct  value  calculated  from  the  amount 
of  dilution. 

RksClts  of  Tests 

Table  I  gives  the  results  obtained  by  testing  different 
platinum  wires.  Nos.  1  to  7.  inclusive,  were  ordinary  grades 
of  platinum  wire  sold  for  combustion  purjMises.    No.  S  con- 

Tanin  I  — ft-  or  Oxide*  or  Nitkx-.hn  Paom  cbd  nr  Du-ntMNT  Pi.ati. 
sea  Wmr.s  Wiihn  Hkatbo  run  Difckhknt  Lbnoths  op  Tin*  and  Dirpgn- 

KKT  TUMI'BH ATI 'Kit* 

(Oxide*  of  nitrogen  reported  an  Sfh — 20  cc  of  ga%  ii«d  in  each  teitl 
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Rkmakks 
Laboratory  air 
Laboratory  air 
Laboratory  air 
I,aborator>  air 
LalKiralory  air 
Laboratory  air 
Laboratory  air 
l^ilKiiatory  air 
laboratory  air 
Laboratory  air 
Laboratory  air 
Laboratory  alt 
Laboratory  air 
Laboratory  air 
Laboratory  alt 
Laboratory  air 
Laboratory  air 
Laboratory  air 
I.al>oratory  air 
Lalwtratory  air 
LalHiratory  air 
2  per  cent  Clli  and  air 

mixture 
Latiormory  air 
l.al>oriitory  air 
Laboratory  air 
Lal^iratory  air 
Lalmrntory  air 
Laboratory  air 
Labofattrry  a.r 
La*Kjralory  air 
2  per  rent  CH.  and  air 

mixture 
Laboratory  air 

Lal«raiof>  air 
Laboratory  air 
2  per  cent  (.11.  an. I  air 

mltlure 
LalKH-atory  air 
Laboratory  air 
dl.ll  red 
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tained  a  small  amount  (lew  than  5  per  cent)  of  iridium.  No. 
9  was  platinum  gauze,  containing  10  per  cent  palladium  gauze. 
No.  10  was  pure  palladium  gauze. 

Each  wire  waa  tested  at  the  different  temperatures  and  the 
different  lengths  of  time  given  in  the  table.  The  contrac- 
tions produced  on  burning  the  total  oxides  of  nitrogen  and 
the  net  oxides  of  nitrogen  after  subtracting  the  blank  are 
given. 

From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  maximum  quantity  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  produced  was  only  0.003  cc,  a  value  within 
the  experimental  error  for  routine  gas  analysis.  This  quan- 
tity was  produced  by  using  a  bright  yellow  heat  and  burning 
for  3  min. 

In  the  greater  majority  of  tests,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 
were  found  to  be  zero. 

That  little  if  any  oxides  of  nitrogen  should  be  produced  by 
the  slow  combustion  method  is  indicated  by  values  given  by 
Nernst.1 

Ncmst  found  the  following  values  when  equilibrium  be- 
X,  +  Oj  s=e  2XO  was  established. 


•C. 
15O0 
1538 
1604 
1760 
1922 
2000 
WfjO 
3000 


NO 
Per  cent 
0.10 
0.37 
0.42 
0.64 
0.97 
1.20 
2.60 
£.30 


The  time  required  to  form  one-half  the  concentration  of 
NO  at  equilibrium  conditions  from  air  is  given  by  Jcllinek» 
as  follows: 


Absolute 
Temperature 


1000 
1  !SO0 

2100 


Time  of  Formation  of  Half 
the  Possible  Coo* 

o(  NO  from  Air 
81.62  yr». 
1.26  day* 
2.08  mio. 
6  .06  see. 


Taking  1500°  C,  the  highest  temperature  at  which  the  plati- 
num wire  is  used  (platinum  melts  at  1733'),  it  would  require 
a  longer  time  than  3  min.  (the  maximum  time  a  wire  is  used 
in  most  gas  analysis)  to  produce  one-half  the  concentration 
as  given  above,  providing  there  is  no  catalytic  effect  due  to 
the  platinum  wire.  Since,  according  to  the  values  given  by 
Xernst,  only  0.10  per  cent  XO  is  produced  at  1500°  C,  the 
amount  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  at  1500°  C.  would  not  be  over 
0.05  per  cent  with  burnings  of  3-min.  duration. 

To  supplement  the  values  obtained  in  Table  I  where 
mostly  laboratory  air  was  used  in  the  tests,  three  tests  were 
made  on  an  Orsat  apparatus  with  larger  amounts  of  combus- 
tibles. The  presence  of  combustibles  were  suggested  as  being 
favorable  for  the  production  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

The  results  are  given  below: 

NOi 

Test  Gai        Air         Ot        Blank     Total  Obtained 

No.    Oa»      Cc.         Cc.        Cc.         NO,       NOi  Cc. 

1  H.        6.6       02.5        0  0       0.005     0.005  0.000 

2  Hi      12.6       85.2        0  0       0.005     0.005  0.000 

3  CH.      20.1       41.5       41.6       0.005     0.006  0.000 


This  table  shows  that  no  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  produced 
when  combustibles  are  bumed  in  air,  or  mixtures  of  oxygen 
and  air,  when  the  wire  is  heated  to  a  bright  yellow,  the  usual 
temperature  used  in  slow  combustion  methods. 

Oxides  of  Nitrogen  bt  tub  Explosion  Method 

A  series  of  tests  were  made  for  oxides  of  nitrogen  by  ex- 
ploding synthetic  gas  mixtures  in  a  Morehead  buret  and 
examining  the  residual  gases  for  oxides  of  nitrogen  as  pre- 
viously described.  Since  water  is  used  in  the  Morehead 
buret  it  was  necessary  to  use  distilled  water  for  each  test  and 
to  change  the  analytical  procedure  somewhat. 


I  Z.  onmt.  Ckrm.,  i»  (1906),  213;  Z  Btuhtnthtm.,  It  (1906),  527. 
« Z.  awpf .  Cktm..  4*  (1906J.  229. 


'  Did 


The  different  gas  mixtures  given  in  Table  II  were  intro- 
duced into  the  buret  and  measured.  After  the  gases  were 
thoroughly  mixed,  a  spark  was  passed  across  the  electric 
terminals  and  the  gases  exploded.  After  the  explosion 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  was  added  to  the  buret  in  small 
amounts  at  a  time  and  allowed  to  stand  1  hr.  or  more  to 
insure  complete  absorption  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  All  the 
water  and  hydroxide  solution  mixed  with  the  water  was  then 
withdrawn  and  used  for  the  test  for  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Discussion  or  Table  II 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  Table  II.  The  volume 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  varied  from  0  to  0.345  cc.  When  air 
was  used  for  the  oxygen  supply,  no  oxides  of  nitrogen  were 
produced  when  either  hydrogen  or  methane  was  exploded. 
The  proportions  of  air  to  gas  were  varied  from  the  lower  to 
the^upper  explosive  limit  for  both  hydrogen  and  methane. 

a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  air  was  used  for  the  explo- 
varying  amounts  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  were  formed  de- 
pending upon  the  proportions  used. 

These  tests  indicate  that  oxides  of  nitrogen  arc  not  pro- 
duced in  detectable  quantities  by  the  sparks  between  the 
terminals,  but  are  rather  a  result  of  the  flame  temperature 
produced  when  the  gases  are  exploded.  The  flame  tempera- 
ture of  gas-air  mixtures  is  lower  than  gas-oxygen  mixture, 
due  to  the  inert  nitrogen  present  in  air.  In  other  words, 
there  exists  a  critical  point  of  flame  temperature  above  which 
oxides  of  nitrogen  are  formed. 

That  gases  Bhould  not  be  analyzed  with  oxygen  by  the 
explosion  method  is  apparent  by  inspection  of  Table  II.  In 
Test  20,  14  cc.  of  methane,  66  cc.  of  air,  and  20  cc.  of  oxygen 
were  used  for  the  explosion,  and  0.28  cc.  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
was  produced.  This  0.28  cc.  produces  an  error  in  the  results 
0.28 

of  -77-,  which  equals  2  per  cent  in  the  final  result.  This 
14 

error  in  the  usual  gas  analysis,  whero  analysis  is  made  for 
methane  and  hydrogen,  distributes  itself  between  the  two 
values.  Some  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  produced  are  partly 
absorbed  by  the  water  before  the  contraction  is  read  and 
the  rest  by  the  caustic  potash. 

Conclusions 

1 —  The  production  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  by  the  slow  com- 
bustion method  when  the  time  of  burning  is  not  more  than 
3  min.  and  the  wire  is  not  heated  beyond  a  bright  yellow  is 
within  the  experimental  error  in  routine  gas  analysis.  Under 
the  above  conditions  not  more  than  0.003  cc.  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  is  produced.  The  purity  of  the  platinum  wire  has 
no  effect  on  the  quantity  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  produced. 

2—  Xo  oxides  of  nitrogen  were  produced  by  the  explosion 
air  was  used  as  the  oxygen  supply. 
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3 —  When  mixtures  of  air  and  oxygen  were  used  as  the 
oxygen  supply  in  the  explosion  methods,  appreciable  quanti- 
ties of  oxides  of  nitrogen  were  formed  which  are  too  large  to 
be  disregarded  in  gas  analysis.  On  a  basis  of  0.15  cc.  of 
combustibles  taken  for  analysis,  the  error  due  to  oxides  of 
nitrogen  may  vary  2  per  cent  in  the  calculated  results  when 
oxygen-air  mixtures  are  used. 

4 —  The  production  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  by  the  explosion 
method  is  due  to  the  flame  temperature  developed  by  the  gas 


mixture  when  exploded  rather  than  to  the  sparking  across 
the  electrodes. 

5—  The  addition  of  oxygen  raises  the  flame  temperature 
and  reaches  a  critical  point  above  which  oxides  of  nitrogen 
are  produced  in  appreciable  quantities. 

6—  The  method  used  for  determining  the  quantity  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  produced  was  accurate  to  0.001  cc.  and 
was  a  modification  of  the  diphenolsulfonic  acid  method  used 
in  water  analysis  for  determining  oxides  of  nitrogen. 


LABORATORY  AND  PLANT 


Revised  Specific  Gravity  Table  for  Orthophosphoric  Acid  at  25°/25°  C 

By  N.  P.  Knowlton  and  H.  C.  Mounce 


In  the  course  of  routine  analyses  in  tlus  laboratory,  it 
was  very  constantly  observed  that  the  relation  between  the 
strength  and  specific  gravity  of  orthophosphoric  acid,  as 
determined,  did  not  agree  with  published  tables. 

All  the  data  available  on  the  Btrength-specific  gravity 
relation  were  examined  and  the  figures  found  in  the  following 
sources  were  plotted  for  comparison:  the  15°  and  25°  C. 
tables  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  VIII,  a  table  at 
17.5°  C.  in  Hagcr's  Commentary  on  the  German  Pharma- 
copeia, a  table  at  15.5°  CbyJ.  Watts,*  and  a  table  by  Schiff.' 
When  completed,  this  chart  showed  some  very  striking  in- 
consistencies. For  instance,  the  lines  representing  the  tables 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  VIII  at  15°  and  25°  C.  gave  higher  specific 
gravities  for  a  given  strength  of  acid  than  the  tables  of  Hager, 
Scliiff,  and  Watts,  making  due  allowance  for  temperature 
differences.  It  was  aiso  found  that  the  plotted  lines  were  not 
uniform,  and  that  the  various  curves  were  not  parallel,  the 
variations  between  the  tables  being  much  greater  at  some 
points  than  at  others.  This  evident  lack  of  accord  in  these 
tables  prompted  the  present  attempt  to  establish  more  ac- 
curately the  true  relationship  between  the  specific  gravity 
and  strength  of  bo  important  a  substance. 

Experimental 
Orthophosphoric  acid  of  about  90  per  cent  was  purified 
by  two  rocrystallixations.  The  various  strengths  were 
made  by  dilution  of  the  crystallized  acid  with  distilled  water. 
Over  100  determinations  of  various  strengths  and  specific 
gravities  were  made,  at  intervals  of  about  5  per  cent,  from 
3.39  per  cent  up  to  90.26  per  cent.  The  specific  gravity 
determinations  were  made  in  a  50-cc.  pyenometer  of  the 
Reischauer  type,  with  a  neck  of  about  4-mm.  bore.  The 
temperature  adjustments  were  made  in  a  thermostat  at 
25°  C.  with  a  maximum  variation  of  ^O.OG"  C.  All  figures 
represent  apparent  specific  gravities,  weighings  having  been 
made  in  air  with  brass  weights.  The  strength  determinations 
were  made  by  the  standard  magnesium  pyrophosphate  gravi- 
metric method.  In  order  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
and  manipulation,  C.  P.  disodium  orthophosphate,  after 
several  recrystalluations,  was  made  anhydrous  and  assayed, 
using  the  same  procedure  as  with  the  phosphoric  acid  itself. 
Two  independent  assays  gave  100.05  and  99.97  per  cent, 
respectively.  A  number  of  the  solutions  assayed  were  sub- 
mitted to  other  workers,  who  independently  checked  the 
authors'  results. 

Table  I  is  a  compilation  of  the  results  obtained,  each  in 
close  duplicate,  with  a  maximum  error  of  0.05  per  cent. 

for 


gravity  for  the  same  percentages  from  the  tables  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
VIII,  Watte,  and  Hagcr. 


Per  cent 
H«PO.  De- 
termined 

3  39 
5.66 
11.23 
11.44 
17.63 
21.65 
28.43 
31.17 
36.53 
12 

81  61 
53  23 
56  24 
61.81 

PS,  R2 
74.45 
78.72 
78.87 
S2  112 

M  (12 
V-  I"  2 
87.28 
SO  56 
80.26 


A       .t:  n  t 

Sp  Or. 
at  25/25*  C. 
Determined 

1.0187 
1.0308 
1 .0616 
1.0037 
1.10O9 
1 . 1261 
1.1715 
1.1918 
1.22K9 
1.3189 
1.3506 
1  3«58 
1.3911 
1.4485 
1.5131 
1.5734 
1.6195 
1 .6213 
1  6659 
1.6727 
1.7016 
7188 
.  7479 
1.7658 


TABU  I 

Apparent  Apparent 

Sp.  Gr.       Sp.  Gr.  at         Sp.  Gr. 
at  25/25*  C.    15/15*  C.  15.5/I5.5°C. 
IT  S  P.  VIII  U.S.P.  VIII 


1 


1.019 
1.032 
1.064 
1  Ofifj 
1.104 
1.129 
1.176 
1.195 
1  235 
1 

1.359 
1.374 
1.401 
1.458 
1.524 
I  586 
1  634 
1.636 
1.681 
1  590 


1,010 
1  032 
1.065 


105 
130 
178 
197 
238 
3.12 


302 
.377 
.405 
.460 
.528 
.591 
1  638 
1.640 
1  «S4 
]  DtP4 


J.  Walla 

1-018 
1.030 
1.062 
]  (W3 
1.100 
1.124 
1.170 
1. 190 
!  ,  22  H 
1.315 
1.347 
:  Sh2 
]  ;v:u 

1  44N 


Sp.  Gr. 
17.5/ 
17.5aC. 
Haaer 

1,016 
1.030 
1.063 

i  <m 

1.102 
1.128 
1.175 
1.195 
1  233 
1.323 
1.354 
1.367 
I  384 
1.449 
1.518 
1  >,H1 
1 .031 
1 .633 
1.079 
1  888 
i  7;2 
1.731 
:  t:,k 

1  786 


•  Received  August  8.  1921. 
'Chtm.  JV«*t.  IS  (1865).  1 

•  A«a,  III  (I860).  191. 


A  computation  of  all  the  possible  errors  entering  into  these 
determinations  indicates  that  the  apparent  specific  gravities 
expressed  in  Column  2  are  correct  to  within  0.0002  for  the 
lighter  acids,  while  the  error  for  the  higher  gravities  is  slightly 
higher,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  meniscus  in 
a  viscous  liquid. 

Tliis  table  shows  very  strikingly  that  the  U.  S.  P.  VTII  figures 
for  specific  gravity  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  other 
authorities.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  Watts'  results  approxi- 
mate very  closely  the  authors'  figures,  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  difference  in  temperature. 

Hager's  table  agrees  rather  closely  with  the  authors' 
at  a  few  points,  but  varies  quite  widely  at  others.  The  graphs 
representing  these  tables,  if  extended  to  100  per  cent,  practi- 
cally converge  at  a  specific  gravity  of  1.8840.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  when  actual  determinations  are  reported 
in  the  literature  the  figures  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
authors'  results,  but  that  the  completed  tables  show  the 
greatest  variations.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  tables 
have  been  compiled  from  a  limited  number  of  actual  determi- 
nations, and  that  many  of  the  figures  represent  interpolations 
or  extrapolations. 

The  graph  of  our  figures  forms  a  perfectly  smooth  line  of 
very  slight,  continuous  curvature  nearly  analogous  to  the 
plotted  line  of  Watts'  table,  whereas  the  curves  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
VIII  and  Hager  tables  are  represented  by  a  number  of  broken 
straight  lines. 

From  the  plotted  curve  of  our  values  for  the  determined 
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apparent  specific  gravity  at  25725°  C.  and  strength  of  acid, 
Table  II  has  been  prepared. 


TABI.lt  II 


rr  era  I 
ilaPO* 

Sp.  Cr  «t 

25/25*  C. 

Prr  M 
llil'O, 

Sp  Or.  at 
25/25*  C. 

1  1U7 

Prr  cent 

Sp  fir  at 

25.  25*  C. 

■ 

i  (in  ^ 

J/ 

1  JiU 

•i 

1  -Oil 

33 

1  20  S 

mm 

OJ 

1   4  A  j 

<* 

i  fit  at 
1  .  U10 

u 

■  •■la 

m\A 
i>4 

1  .  4o< 

4 
* 

1  tfii 

1     *>1  U 

1  i?7 

■ 
•• 

1  .  UaV 

i. 

no 

1  JbA 
1  .  •  HO 

I  nil 

0/ 

,  - 

1    4  IM\ 

I  ( i.ss 

3S 

1  •Ml 

1  ,V'ir> 

1 . 044 

39 

1 . 249 

89 

1.516 

1 . 04 

40 

1 . 2-Vi 

IV 

i  «.'»*» 

1  O.Vi 

i  ! 

1    J' '4 

1 . 537 

1  1 

1  iMO 

42 

1  .271 

72 

1 . 547 

■ 

1  - 

1  OIMV 

i  it 

1  0*JQ 
1  V 

7  1 

1  .  tl.  Ir3 

1  V 

i 

1 . 073 

44 

1  2H6 

i  4 

I  .  >h'j 

14 

1  079 

If, 

I  294 

75 

1  57ft 

i:. 

1  08A 

40 

i .  ana 

7r, 

i  iAMft 

If. 

1 .091 

47 

1  310 

rr 

1  600 

17 

1  097 

|| 

i  ;us 

7S 

1  611 

I'- 

1 103 

49 

l  327 

79 

1  622 

ll* 

1 .110 

SO 

1  330 

HO 

1  633 

20 

1  116 

51 

1  .34  a 

-  1 

1  644 

21 

1  1 23 

1  .354 

H2 

1  655 

22 

1  129 

■ 

1.363 

H3 

1.667 

21 

1  135 

54 

I  372 

I.67S 

1  H2 

1  3X1 

1  AftO 

2  > 

1  149 

1.3V0 

1  7W2 

2tl 

1  155 

57 

1.399 

v 

1.715 

27 

1  1«2 

5S 

1  409 

HH 

1.72* 

■in 

1  169 

59 

1.419 

**> 

1.740 

29 

1.178 

AO 

1  429 

90 

1  753 

1  1S3 

ttl 

1.43ft 

91 

1.766 

S 

1  190 

A  critical  examination  of  all  factors  entering  into  this 
work  indicates  that,  from  Table  II,  the  strength  of  mixtures 
of  pure  orthophosphoric  acid  and  water  can  be  calculated 
to  an  accuracy  of  about  0.05  per  cent. 


Graded  Seal  for  Joining  Pyrex 
to  Lead  Glass1 

By  W.  C.  Taylor  and  Austin  Bailey 

Apparatus  DivinnK,  C'o^NtNr.  Cum  Wiihi,  Cobnino,  Nkw  Vo«i 

In  connection  with  research  problems  it  is  often  neeessarj" 
to  join  together  apparatus  whose  parts  are  made  of  different 
kinds  of  glass,  such  as  Pyrex,  lime,  and  lead.  Since  these 
glasses  have  entirely  different  physical  const  ants  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  certain  intermediate  glasses  with  pmjwrties 
not  so  widely  serrated  from  one  another.  However,  it 
is  desirable  to  limit  the  number  of  glasses  use<l  in  order  to 
shorten  the  length  of  the  seal  ami  to  decrease  the  lalsir  re- 
quired in  its  production. 

Several  patents2  have  l>cen  granted  on  methods  of  sealing 
quartz  to  glasses  for  the  purpose  of  making  vacuum-tight 
seals  to  leading-in  wires. 

Commercial  graded  seals  from  Pyre*  to  lead  glass  have 
so  far  been  unsuccessful  for  several  reasons.  Intermediate 
glasses  funned  by  mixing  definite  pro|Krrtion*  of  these  two 
glosses  all  contained  lead  which  caused  blackening  in  the 
flame.  Several  of  these  iiiternuHliate  glasses  were  subject 
to  very  rapid  devitrification  in  heating  ami  were  commercially 
difficult  to  produce  because  of  this  same  tendency.  The 
numl*er  of  such  intermediate  glasses  required  for  n  good 
seal  was  at  least  seven. 

The  authors  have  succeeded  in  developing  a  seal  consisting 
of  five  glasses  intermediate  lietwecii  Pyrex  ami  lead  glass. 
The  glasses  are  all  comparatively  stable  and  can  lie  worked 
repeatedly  without  devitrification.  AH  of  the  intermediate 
glasses  are  of  a  lead-free  borosilicate  composition  which  makes 
the  seal  suitable  to  be  worked  in  any  ordinary  blast  lamp. 

Of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  production  of  a  satis- 
factory graded  seal,  the  most  important  are  expansion  co- 

>  Krcrived  July  8.  1921. 

'  L"  S.  PulciO.  |.173.ftH.*  (Krl.ru.ry  29.  19161.  to  Elihu  Thotnion; 
1,014.757  (tune  16.  1912),  to  Kry«*  and  Kr»u«,  1.191.630  U«ly  1*.  I91HI. 
to  Wrintraub.  Brit.  Patent  IK  300  (November  10.  19131  to  British  Thom- 
«m  llounton  Co 


efficient,  viscosity,  and  softening  point.  The  softening 
point  is  defined  as  that  temperature  at  which  a  rod  1  mm. 
in  diameter  and  23  cm.  long,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is 
heated  in  a  furnace  15  cm.  long,  increases  in  length  at  the 
rate  of  1  mm.  per  minute  under  ita  own  weight.  In  making 
this  seal  the  range  of  the  softening  point  varies  from  817* 
to  623"  C.  and  the  linear  expansion  coefficient  varies  from 
0  0000032  to  0  0000089  per  °  C.  The  smallest  differences  in 
expansion  coefficient  lie  between  the  intermediate  glasses 
and  the  Pyrex  and  lead  glass,  respectively.  This  smaller 
difference  is  necessitated  by  a  large  difference  in  softening 
point  at  one  end,  and  a  large  difference  in  composition  and 
viscosity  at  the  other. 

In  making  up  the  graded  seal  the  worker  begins  at  the  low 
expansion  (Pyrex)  end  and  after  heating  up  the  two  consecu- 
tive glasses  to  such  a  temperature  that  the  viscosities  become 
approximately  the  same  he  blows  the  joint  into  it*  finished 
form.  In  cooling  he  partly  reheats  the  lower  expansion 
glass  so  that  on  final  cooling  it  will  pass  through  a  greater 
range  in  temperature  and  thus  approach  more  nearly  the 
size  of  its  nearest  neighbor.  He  repeats  the  same  operation 
over  and  over  until  the  lead  glass  is  finally  sealed  into  place 
and  the  graded  seal  is  complete. 


Plan  Campaign  for  Standardization  of  Biological 
Stains 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  scientific  organizations, 
members  of  the  National  Research  Council  and  others  interested 
ill  obtaining  and  supplying  hiologic.il  stains  of  standard  quality, 
was  held  at  the  Chemists'  Club.  New  York.  November  5.  IU2I 
The  meeting  had  been  called  by  Dr  L  R.  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Biology  and  Agriculture  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  was  presided  over  by  him.  The  general  need 
for  standardized  dyes  or  stains  used  in  preparing  and  studying 
s|K-cimens  in  biological  lal>oratories  was  discussed  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  standardization  would  have  to 
Ik-  chemical  as  well  as  biological  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
certain  samples  of  methylene  blue,  for  example,  give  a  satisfactor- 
ily stained  specimen,  whereas  other  samples  sold  as  methylene 
blue  are  totally  unsatisfactory.  The  difference  may  be  in  the 
chemical  analysis  and  in  the  reaction  toward  certain  tissues. 

Having  agreed  upon  the  general  need  for  standardization, 
the  Conference  next  turned  to  the  selection  of  the  pro|>cr  organi 
zation  or  individuals  to  carry  on  such  standardization  It 
was  suggested  that  the  cooperation  of  the  various  Government 
Bureaus  and  the  National  Research  Council  might  be  enlisted 
and  their  aid,  together  with  the  work  of  the  scientists  represent- 
ing individual  associations,  would  soon  solve  the  problem 
Representatives  of  the  lalioratories  of  the  Department  of  Agn 
culture  who  were  present  volunteered  their  services,  and  the 
representative  of  the  Nulional  Research  Council  stated  that 
funds  would  Ik:  available  for  such  clerical  work  as  might  lie  re- 
quired 

In  order  to  begin  on  a  definite  program,  the  Conference 
finally  decided  to  work  on  the  standardization  of  methylene 
blue,  eosin,  and  gentian  violet  Chemical  analyses  of  available 
samples  of  these  dyes  will  be  made,  and  they  will  be  tested  out 
for  efficiency  as  biological  stains  by  representative  zoologists, 
bacteriologists,  botanists,  and  scientists  in  the  Color  I^thorutorv 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient 
progress  will  have  been  made  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Decem- 
ber, so  that  standardized  samples  of  these  three  dyes  will  be 
available  for  distribution  and  checking  by  laboratory  men 
throughout  the  country'  The  Conference  was  composed  of 
the  following  men  Dr.  I.  R  Jones,  chairman,  representing  the 
National  Research  Council;  Dr  McClung,  representing  the 
zoologists.  Dr.  Conn,  representing  the  bacteriologists.  Dr.  Hazcn. 
representing  the  liotanists;  Drs.  Ambler  and  Ball,  representing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  H.  E.  Howe,  repre- 
senting the  National  Research  Council;  Mr  R  T  Will,  rep- 
resenting the  dealers  in  hiological  stains;  and  Mr.  Kcohan. 
representing  the  Chemical  Foundation. 


The  Grasselli  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  is 
not  to  be  awarded  for  1921. 
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SPECIAL  COST  FACTORS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  OUR  ORGANIC  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY' 


By  Gaston  Du  Bois 

Mo»»«»to  l  lllaii  u  Wohcs,  St  Lot  is.  Muxiihi 


We  claim,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  quality  of  our  American 
dyes  is  equal  to  that  of  German-made  dyes,  l>ut  unfortunately 
wc  cannot  claim  that  our  costs  of  production  are  no  higher  than 
the  costs  of  production  in  Germany.  In  consequence  of  these 
abnormally  high  costs,  we  arc  losing  the  foreign  markets  to  which 
we  had  begun  to  export  our  dye-stuffs  in  gradually  increasing 
quantities,  as  is  shown  in  the  1020  Census  of  Dyes.  From 
1917  to  1920  we  exported  the  following  amount  of  dyes,  expressed 
in  dollars: 

1917  *    7,.'1*.WU  (K) 

101H  l».  2*1.  520.00 

1010  I".  T2S.401I  oo 

1020  20  .S23..W1  00 

However,  during  the  first  four  months  of  1021  our  exports 
showed  a  marked  decline: 

January               .  *1  .  292  709  HI 

February  4«!»  7R4  <»> 

Marrb  «7ll.2M  00 

April   .W.-..010  00 

More  than  half  of  our  exports  in  1920  went  to  Asia  and  South 
America,  but  owing  to  our  inability  to  meet  foreign  quotations, 
Germany  is  now  rapidly  reconquering  these  markets 

If  wc  consider  that  in  1020,  Si  per  cent  of  our  total  production 
of  dyes  were  exported,  wc  can  readily  understand  that  the  loss 
of  foreign  markets  added  to  the  present  industrial  depression 
must  greatly  affect  our  industry,  and  even  should  a  majority 
in  Congress  understand  our  situation  and  decide  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  permit  the  American  industry  to  supply 
the  home  demand  for  dyes,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  wc 
cannot  expect  to  export  dyestuffs  until  we  can  produce  at  a 
competitive  cost  with  Germany.  If  wc  arc  not  able  to  do  so, 
our  volume  of  production  must  necessarily  remain  small  as 
compared  with  the  German  production,  and  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  German  combination. 

In  1020  we  produced  8X.2ft3.77ij  pounds  of  dyes,  of  which 
roughly  2.1  per  cent  were  exported:  therefore  the  home  consump- 
tion amounted  to  fi.5  or  70  million  pounds,  which  exceeds  the 
imports  of  1014  by  1.5  to  20  million  pounds.  The  pre-war 
German  production  of  dyes  was  in  excess  of  2OO.fX)0,OI>0  pounds, 
that  is,  more  than  three  times  the  amount  consumed  in  the 
United  States  in  1020,  and  more  than  four  times  the  amount 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1914. 

Wc  can  hope  to  be  a  factor  in  the  world  dye  market  only 
if  wc  arc  able  to  produce  the  most  important  dyes  at  a  com- 
petitive cost  with  Germany.  At  the  present  time  our  costs 
of  production  are  two  to  three  times  higher  than  in  Germany. 
If  a  certain  dye  is  produced  in  Germany  at  a  cost  of  ,r>0  cents 
per  pound,  this  same  dye  will  cost  here  from  51  00  to  SI  .."/>  to 
produce  and  in  some  cases  our  cost  will  even  exceed  this  ratio 

Some  of  the  factors  contributing  to  our  high  costs  arc  well 
understood,  and  may  simply  he  referred  to  here  as: 

1—  Wages  and  salaries,  which  arc  to-day  about  seven  times 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany. 

2—  Volume  of  production,  which  is  inferior  in  the  United 
States  to  that  in  Germany. 

:i— Yields  and  experience,  which  we  can  concede  are  generally 
superior  in  German  plants  producing  dyes  for  thirty  to  forty 
years. 

Five  Important  Factors 
There  are.  however,  some  other  important  factors  influencing 
costs  which  arc  not  generally  fully  recognized,  and  the  importance 

'  Presented  before  the  Section  <rf  l>yt  Chtmi-lry  at  the  «2nd  Mretinn 
of  the  American  Chrmic.1  Soc.rty.  New  York  NV  V  .  September  6  to  10. 
1021 


of  which  is  frequently  not  fully  appreciated  even  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  dye  chemists  and  others  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  dye  industry,  and  it  is  to  these  special  features 
which  affect  our  costs  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  These 
items,  which  arc  often  included  in  "overhead!.,"  are 

Depreciation 
( ih^oleMrcnce 
Idle  plant  cot 
In\urance 
Taspt 

A  study  of  these  various  items  of  cost  leads  us  to  the  realiza- 
tion that,  even  though  the  war  is  over,  its  effect  is  still  felt  in 
these  five  items  of  cost  fully  as  heavily  as  at  any  time  since  1917. 

Raw  material  prices,  labor,  coal,  and  other  items  of  cost 
have  dropped  during  the  past  year,  but  the  high  costs  at  which 
our  dye  plants  were  built  during  the  war  are  bound  to  reflect 
on  present  costs  of  manufacture,  owing  to  these  five  items. 

How  little  consideration  is  given  to  these  points  by  the  average 
chemist  can  best  be  seen  by  the  manner  in  which  he  will  estimate 
the  cost  of  manufacture  of  some  intermediate  or  dye.  We 
frequently  hear  the  wildest  statements  made,  in  all  good  faith, 
regarding  cost  figures.  There  is  an  clement  of  danger  to  our 
industry  in  such  ill-advised  statements,  inasmuch  as  frequently 
the  hope  of  realizing  profits  will  induce  individuals  to  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  a  product,  and  the  attempt  may  result  in 
failure  and  consequent  loss  The  most  highly  trained  and  in- 
telligent chemist,  if  not  fully  familiar  by  years  of  experience 
with  actual  cost  calculations,  is  more  liable  greatly  to  under- 
estimate a  cost  than  he  is  to  overestimate  it. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  here  one  of  the  useful  and  con- 
structive activities  of  the  American  Dyes  Institute.  In  1010 
a  Committee  of  Cost  Accountants  was  appointed  by  the  American 
Dyes  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting methods,  and  the  report  of  this  Committee  was  made 
and  printed  in  a  most  interesting  pamphlet  in  February  1920. 
To  quote  from  this  pamphlet: 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  dye  and  chemical  industry  is  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  depreciation,  obsolescence  and  maintenance  as  ele- 
ments of  cost 

In  the  dye  industry'  obsolescence  assumes  a  position  of  para- 
mount importance  in  relation  to  costs,  and  it  is  essential  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  contemplated  by  the  term  and 
a  sufficiently  high  rate  set  to  cover  obsolescence  as  charged 
against  costs  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  industry 

Obsolescence  means  the  loss  of  value  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment or  other  assets,  which  become  useless  or  partly  so  by  reason 
of  causes  other  than  wear  and  tear  or  accident.  Some  observers 
feel  that  on  obsolescence  charge  may  Ik-  as  high  as  3")  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  equipment,  and  in  some  cases  even 
more,  but  a  very  conservative  average  would  be  20  to  2.")  per 
cent. 

onvu.EscKNCE— Obsolescence  Ls  an  item  of  cost  which  is  more 
frequently  overlooked  than  any  other  and  which,  therefore,  is 
frequently  responsible  for  failures  and  inability  to  pay  out  divi 
dends.  It  is  this  very  point  which  is  so  frequently  overlooked 
by  chemists  in  general,  who  recommend  the  purchase  of  equip 
ment  and  expenditures  for  erecting  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  an  intermediate  or  dye  based  on  estimates  of  cost  in  which 
obsolescence  is  omitted.  After  operating  for  two  or  three  years 
more  or  less  successfully,  the  owner  realizes  that  he  must  cither 
give  up  the  manufacture  or  adopt  a  better  process,  of  which  he 
had  no  knowledge  when  he  undertook  the  manufacture  or  which 
may  not  have  existed  then.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  honest 
optimists  urge  others  to  invest  their  money,  and  after  this  has 
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been  done  it  often  happens  that  an  unproved  process  must  be 
adopted  and  new  equipment  purchased  before  the  old  equipment 
has  been  paid  (or  out  of  the  profits  of  operation.  The  chemist, 
in  such  instances,  is  frequently  totally  ignorant  of  the  damage 
he  has  caused,  and  on  the  contrary  is  fully  convinced  of  his  great 
efficiency  in  having  in  so  short  a  time  so  materially  improved 
the  manufacturing  process  as  to  necessitate  a  complete  change 
of  equipment,  without  thinking  for  a  second  that  he  has  been  the 
cause  of  great  financial  losses 

This  obsolescence  cost  should  be  emphasized  at  this  time 
because  our  industry  is  in  a  period  of  development  necessitating 
frequent  changes  in  process  and  equipment  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  affect  our  profits  materially,  whereas  Germany  has  to  a 
great  extent  gone  beyond  this  period  of  development  and  its 
industry  has  become  far  more  stabilized. 

depreciation — Depreciation  is  the  decline  in  value  of  build- 
ings or  equipment  such  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur 
as  a  result  of  wear  and  tear,  and  is  continuous. 

Depreciation  on  buildings  in  chemical  plants  may  be  from  3 
to  10  per  cent  depending  on  the  type  of  construction.  De- 
preciation on  equipment  in  chemical  plants  may  average  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  per  year,  but  may  in  some  instances  run  as  high 
as  60  per  cent 

idle  piast  CHAROB9 — Another  very  important  factor  of  cost 
is  the  increase  in  cost  of  manufacture  due  to  stoppage  in  manu- 
facture, which  we  will  call  "idle  plant  charges."  Such  a  stop- 
page may  be  due  to  fire,  improvements  or  changes  in  machinery 
or  in  process,  strikes,  accidents,  shortage  of  raw  material,  de- 
crease in  sales,  or  drop  in  prices.  Interruptions  of  manufacture 
are  far  more  frequent  than  would  appear  at  first  sight  and  are 
naturally  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  can  be  charged 
either  to  overhead  or  manufacturing  expenses  depending  on  cir- 

insurancb  and  taxbs  arc  naturally  higher  to-day  than  they 
ever  were,  and  therefore  are  comparatively  important  items  of 
cost.  »«<  ••  *•  R  i^WI 

As  the  result  of  inflated  war  values  all  of  the  above-described 
elements  of  cost  are  themselves  inflated  and  make  up  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  cost  figures.  The  writer  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  compare  the  item  of  depreciation  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  of  products  which  he  manufactured  prior  to  1914 
with  the  corresponding  depreciation  in  1921.  On  an  average 
of  six  products,  the  depreciation  item  was  in  1921  exactly  twice 
the  amount  charged  in  1914,  figured  on  the  same  basis  of  100- 
pound  production.  This  increased  depreciation  resulted  from 
the  necessity  of  rebuilding  new  plants  during  the  war,  either  on 
account  of  changes  in  process  or  of  increased  demand. 

Unwise  Duplication  of  Kffort 

The  subject  of  costs  may  be  apparently  foreign  to  matters 
of  interest  to  the  Dye  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
Realizing,  however,  that  the  future  development  of  the  American 
dye  industry  is  dependent  not  only  on  the  ability  of  our  research 
and  manufacturing  chemists  but  also  on  their  commonsense 
and  on  their  ability  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  situation,  It 
has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  question  of  costs  should  be 
of  general  interest. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  during  the  last  few  years  forged  ahead 
in  leaps  and  bounds,  we  have  developed  our  plants  without 
question  or  hesitation,  we  have  undertaken  the  manufacture 
of  innumerable  intermediates  and  dyes  without  paying  very 
great  attention  to  the  activities  of  our  neighbors  or  competitors, 
frequently  without  exact  knowledge  of  the  market  requirements. 
It  seemed  that  the  possibilities  of  development  knew  no  limits. 
Our  dyes  found  a  ready  market  and  we  increased  our  plants  to 
supply  more  goods,  which  in  turn  were  sold  as  fast  as  produced, 
until  all  at  once  we  struck  a  stone  wall,  and  we  began  to  wake  up 
to  the  reality.    The  1920  Dye  Census  tells  us  the  tale. 


Some  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  showing 
how  many  manufacturers  have  reported  the  production  of  the 


various  intermediates  and  dyes  are  quoted  below: 

Intbbkbdiatbs  Numbs*  o»  Mamuvactcmbs 

Acttanllide.  technical   9 

l-Amino-2-iiaphthoM-auUanicacid   13 

l-Amino-8-naphUiol.8:6-di«ulfemica4rid   13 

AminophenoJ  and  hydrochloride.   10 

Aniline  oil   14 

Benzaldebydc   8 

Benzidine  base   9 

Benzoic  acid.  U.  S.  P.  &  technical   g 

DimetbyUniline   7 

Nittobeorenc  {Oil  of  Mlrbane). ...............  9 

m-Phenytenediamlne   15 

Salicylic  acid.  U.  S.  P   0 

o-Toluidine   8 

Dvsa 

Batter  Yellow   9 

AlUarin  Yellow  GC   11 

Alizarin  Yellow  R   10 

Orancrll   12 

Fart  Red  A   12 

Saliclnr  Black  U   U 

Agalma  Black  10  B   1ft 

Bcnro  Blue  2  B .  I  . ........................ .  '.  U 

Benlopurpurine.B   11 

Direct  Deep  Black  EW   M 

Macenta  (or  Fuchsine)   12 

Methyl  Violet   1) 

Alkali  Blue   10 

Sulfur  Black   12 

Suliur  Blue   9 

Sulfur  Brown   15 

Sulfur  Crecn   10 

Ko*ln  Lakes   31 

LltbolKed   28 

Red  Lake;   85 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.    The  Tariff  Commission 


has  said  the  word  and  now  the  question  arises:  Are  we  wise? 
Are  we  going  to  organize  our  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  duplication  of  effort.  Are  we  going  to  con- 
centrate our  energies  on  doing  a  few  things  wtll  or  are  we  going 
to  attempt  each  of  us  to  manufacture  all  the  chemicals  we  need, 
independently  of  whether  we  do  so  efficiently  or  not? 

Have  not  our  manufacturing  plants  up  to  this  day,  and  some 
of  our  large  plants  in  particular,  adopted  the  policy  that  then- 
salvation  depends  on  their  ability  to  manufacture  all  crudes, 
intermediates  and  dyes,  rather  than  to  permit  others  to  supply 
one  or  the  other  of  the  intermediates  required?  We  would 
be  far  better  off  if  one  small  manufacturer  produced  all  the 
0-nltroaniline  required  by  our  industry  than  if  this  product 
were  manufactured  independently  by  three  large  concerns  as 
the  tail  end  of  their  plants,  because  the  small  manufacturer 
will  give  his  only  product  more  attention  and  will  probably 
operate  more  efficiently,  and  can  serve  several  large  plants  at 
one  time. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  various  points  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing table,  taken  from  actual  manufacturing  figures,  shows  the 
various  items  of  cost  in  the  production  of  a  fairly  important 
intermediate. 

This  table  illustrates  a  plant  designed  to  produce  1.200,000 
pounds  of  the  intermediate.  It  is  seen  that  the  indirect  manufac- 
turing expenses,  which  include  obsolescence,  depreciation,  etc., 
amount  to  1 8  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product.  Let  us  as- 
sume thata  second  plant  decides  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  this 
same  intermediate,  aiming  to  supply  the  full  market  requirements. 
After  some  more  or  less  unpleasant  experiences  and  losses,  this 
new  manufacturer  succeeds  in  supplying  one-half  of  the  demand 
and  therefore  produces  600,000  pounds  yearly.  What  is  the 
result?  The  cost  of  production  of  both  manufacturers  is  now 
47.68  cents  instead  of  40  cents  per  pound,  because  both  plants 
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are  working  at  one-half  capacity  and  the  indirect  expenses 
have  increased  from  18  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  If 
two  other  manufacturers  plan  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  full 
market  the  result  may  be  that  all  four  manufacturers  will  be 
producing,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  production  will 


to  54.59  cents,  tne  in 
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country  during  the  last  few  years.  We  have  in  the  United  States 
three  manufacturers  with  a  producing  capacity  of  over  2,000,000 
pounds  of  the  intermediate  referred  to  in  the  above  illustration 
and  a  consumption  of  less  than  600,000  pounds  yearly:  yet 
a  fourth  large  manufacturer  is  seriously  contemplating  taking 
up  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  You  no  doubt  realize  that 
our  industry  is  overexpanded  in  many  lines.  If  it  must  live 
on  the  domestic  trade  alone,  it  is  high  time  that  we  call  a  halt 
and  begin  considering  our  industry  as  a  whole  and  not  only  cer- 
tain individual  units. 

There  are  men  with  brains,  there  is  energy  and  determination 
in  every  large  organization  in  our  industry,  and  no  one  organiza- 
tion can  claim  to  monopolize  these  essentials  for  success.  Our 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  coordination  in  our  industry, 
for  some  day  we  shall  face  a  competitor  who  knows  coordination 
and  elimination  of  ruinous  duplication.    If  we  do  not  learn  our 


1 —  We  are  unable  to  meet  German  competition  as  to  costs 
and  are  therefore  rapidly  losing  our  foreign  trade  in  coal-tar 
chemicals. 

2 —  Contributing  to  high  costs,  outside  of  wages  and  other 
well-understood  elements,  are  other  factors  such  as  obsolescence 
and  depreciation,  idle  plant  charges,  etc.,  which  are  not  usually 
sufficiently  recognized  by  most  chemists  but  which  are  to-day  im- 
portant items  of  costs  because  they  arc  necessarily  still  figured 
on  the  basis  of  high  war  values. 

3 —  We  have  to-day  much  duplication  of  effort  in  our  organic 
chemical  industry  which  still  further  adds  to  the  burden  of  these 
indirect  expenses.  The  consequence  of  duplication  is  over- 
expansion,  inasmuch  as  we  attempt  to  operate  four  plants 
where  two  could  take  care  of  our  requirements.  This  condition 
doubles  the  depreciation,  obsolescence,  and  idle  plant  charges. 

If  such  are  the  existing  conditions,  what  is  the  remedy? 

Much  can  be  said  in  discussion  of  what  we  should  do,  but  it 
is  needless  at  this  time  to  discuss  details  which  can  be  easily 
worked  out,  provided  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
policy. 

What  we  need  is  a  different  mental  attitude.  We  must  stop 
spreading  out  horizontally  and  instead  we  must  dig  deep  down 
to  establish  better  foundations.  This  new  mental  attitude 
which  we  must  adopt  is  one  of  effective  cooperation  between 
American  manufacturers,  and  it  is  necessary  that  chemists 
themselves  adopt  this  mental  attitude  of  cooperation,  as  they 
are  and  must  be  dominating  factors  in  shaping  the  future  of 
chemical  industry  of  this  country.  By  our  intelligent  advice 
and  interest,  manufacturers  will  be  assisted  in  abandoning  our 
war-time  methods  and  will  adopt  a  healthier  plan  of  development, 
taking  into  consideration,  first  of  all,  the  needs  of  our  national 
industry.  Instead  of  encroaching  on  fields  already  fully  covered 
in  order  to  satisfy  local  conditions  or  personal  ambitions,  the 
chemist  can,  where  there  is  a  desire  to  expand,  lead  the  way 
towards  virgin  or  neglected  fields,  of  which  there 


many  in  this  country, 
bit 


:  Still  SO 

By  so  doing  you  will  have  done  your 
a  serious  evil  threatening  our  industry. 


SOCIAL  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


Food  and  Shelter 

By  H.  W.  Jordan 

Sv.ACC.it.  N.  Y. 


Pood  and  shelter  absorb  from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  living 
expense  of  85  millions  of  our  100  million  people.  Food  orig- 
inates from  agriculture.  Shelter,  which  is  clothing,  housing, 
and  furniture,  is  in  large  part  textiles,  wood,  and  leather  grown 
from  the  tend. 

As  wages  and  salaries  arc  consumed  mainly  to  provide  these 
essentials  of  life,  the  most  effective  way  to  maintain  low  cost 
production  in  the  chemical  and  engineering  industries,  and  in 
all  industry,  is  to  secure  low  cost  production  and  distribution 
of  these  primary  essentials  while  maintaining  equable  profit 
to  producers  and  distributors  of  them.  Maintenance  of  efficient 
agriculture  ana  lorcstx}  is  inlinitcly  more  necessity  to  engineer- 
ing industry  than  a  tariff. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  United  States  was  founded 
on  free  land,  cheap  food,  and  ample  shelter.  Present  social 
discontent  and  spread  of  confiscatory  ideas  spring  from  increas- 
ing cost  of  food  and  shelter.  Distress  of  city  unemployment 
is  intensified  by  complete  separation  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  from  direct  contact  with  the  land,  and  their  conse- 
quent inability  to  provide  food  and  shelter  by  their  individual 
labor  at  the  very  source  of  these  necessaries  of  life. 


In  the  period  of  village  or  small  city  industry,  a  depression 
in  manufacture  was  not  serious.  The  surplus  workers  went 
back  automatically  to  the  farms  where  there  was  plenty  food, 
fuel,  and  housing.  The  normal  reaction  of  depression  that  fol- 
lowed the  Civil  War  was  readjusted  by  flow  of  the  unemployed 
to  the  Eastern  farms  and  the  free  lands  of  the  West.  Little 
money  was  in  circulation,  but  there  was  plenty  food,  fuel,  and 
shelter  back  home  on  the  farm. 

In  1921,  with  a  large  proportion  of  manual  and  mental  workers 
city  born,  with  no  home  ties  in  the  country  whatever,  and  with 
money  from  wages  or  salary  the  only  means  of  getting  the 
essentials  of  life,  the  industrial  worker,  whether  machine  tender 
or  chemist,  soon  becomes  resentful  when  unemployed.  He 
finds  himself  a  product  and  victim  of  a  complex  economic  system 
which  caught  him  young  and  taught  him  only  one  or  two  narrow, 
special  ways  of  earning  his  living.  His  condition  is  a  result  of 
applied  science  and  of  modern,  specialized  industrial  efficiency. 

TUB  LAW  OF  SPECIALIZATION  IS  AT  WORK  UPON  HIM.  Extreme 

specialization  has  led  to  such  lack  of  adaptability  that  his 
chances  of  survival  are  greatly  diminished  unless  he  returns 
to  a  more  generalized  type.    Accordingly,  in  many  cases,  he 
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reverts  to  the  primitive  occupation  of  buying  and  sell  in*  But 
he  stays  in  the  city,  because  the  country  offers  no  appeal  to  hira. 
HOUSING  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  TUB  ACTION  OF  MODERN  INDUSTRY. 

New  England.  New  York,  Michigan  and  all  the  industrial 
states  had  extensive  timber  areas  fifty  years  ago,  from  which 
lumber  was  produced  every'  winter  in  such  abundance  that  a 
substantial  house  to  shelter  a  family  of  five  or  six  could  lie 
built  for  $2~m  from  lumber  that  grew  within  ox  haul  Wood 
for  home  fuel  was  equally  cheap  and  plentiful.  Building  lots 
cost  little,  because  free  land  in  the  West  held  down  the  price  of 
all  land. 

In  ld'Jl  such  a  home  costs  $5000  to  SWUM)  chiefly  because 
Eastern  lands  are  stripped  of  forests,  and  luml>er  for  houses 
comes  from  Oregon,  Arkansas,  or  Georgia.  The  freight  on  it 
is  more  than  the  cost  of  the  dressed  lumUr  at  the  Oregon  saw 
mills.  Our  annual  freight  bill  on  lumber  from  distant  sources 
exceeds  half  a  billion  dollars.  Wood  for  domestic  fuel  is  not 
to  l>c  had  at  all  Home  wood  lots  are  as  extinct  as  the  buffalo 
Building  lots  have  multiplied  in  price. 

similar  conditions  prevail  with  Fool)  City  industrial 
competition  has  so  depleted  farm  labor  that  we  no  longer  feed 
ourselves  from  nearby  land  We  import  a  substantial  percen- 
tage of  beef,  wheat,  and  corn  from  Argentina  and  Canada,  mutton 
from  New  Zealand,  butler  and  cheese  from  Denmark,  potatoes 
from  Scotland,  eggs  from  China,  wool  from  Australia,  lumber, 
pulpwood,  and  paper  stock  from  Canada  and  Norway. 

Butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  other  dairy  products  used  to  consti- 
tute .«)  per  cent  of  our  food.  Now  they  are  only  15  per  cent 
Although  they  arc  the  most  nutritious  and  essential  foods,  and 
can  be  produced  within  motor  truck  distance  of  our  industrial 
cities  in  plenty,  they  have  hecn  replaced  by  white  flour  and 
sugar  foods  and  by  tropical  fats  and  fruit  that  sustain  long  haul 
freight  charges  often  in  excess  of  their  cost  where  they  are  grown 
Declining  use  of  dairy  foods  and  excessive  consumption  of  sugar 
and  white  flour  is  a  main  cause  of  loss  of  teeth,  diabetes  and  w  ide 
spread  malnutrition  of  children. 

Industrial  employment  managers  deplore  the  inefficiency  of 
workmen.  Chemical  operators  are  driven  to  distraction  by 
the  stupid  mistakes  of  city  born  workmen  Frantic  attempts 
arc  made  to  Americanize  foreign  born  Slavic  and  Latin  lalwrers 
by  teaching  them  English,  with  a  lot  of  patter  al>out  American 
institutions. 

All  the  while  industrial  management  makes  no  attempt  to 
maintain  or  restore  the  single  great  influence  that  typified  the 
former  self  reliant  American  of  Northern  European  stock  and 
Anglo-Saxon  s|ieech.  That  influence  was  direct  contact  with  the 
land  and  the  production  of  one's  own  food  by  one's  own  labor; 
a  process  that  compels  the  use  of  all  one's  wits. 

industrial  management  doks  not  REALi/E  that  extreme 
specialization  in  city  industry  is  producing  equally  extreme 
social  discontent  and  economic  helplessness  of  the  individual 
because  industrial  management  has  evolved  no  method  of  co- 
operation between  the  land  and  city  industry  Worse  yet, 
industry  has  so  drained  the  farms  of  labor  that  the  farmer  is 
forced  to  pav  excessive  wages,  competitive  with  city  industrial 
workers.  Formerly  he  had  abundant  labor  of  boys  and  youths 
raised  on  the  land,  who  worked  for  board  and  clothes,  and  a 
small,  but  adequate  money  wage.  This  low  cost  labor  and  the 
free  land  in  the  West  made  food  wonderfully  cheap,  and  so 
abundant  that  our  exports  were  mainly  food. 

Agriculture  and  foiestry  cannot  compete  with  city  wages 
They  rcqviire  low  cost  labor  that  must  be  provided  through 
cooperation  with  city  industry. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  FUNCTION  OF  THE  LAND  is  that  when 
nations  shift  from  rural  to  city  life,  to  the  extent  that  the  country 
is  distressed  for  lulwr.  and  ownership  of  the  land  is  transferred 
to  non-residents  so  that  farms  with  their  food  production  are 
in  the  hands  of  tenants  or  financially  cramped  owners,  those 
nations  decline  in  social,  economic,  and  moral  influence.  Re- 


ligion dies  as  the  people  lose  the  idealism  that  spring  from  tht 
land  and  close  contact  with  nature  Rome  fell  under  that  in 
flucncc. 

The  industries  of  applied  science  that  chemists  and  engineer, 
have  created  since  188(1  are  confronted  by  that  condition 
Modern  industry  has  drained  the  land,  the  source  of  food  and 
shelter,  of  its  requisite  share  of  manhood  Industry  has  con 
ducted  no  research  to  coordinate  the  land  with  city,  factory 
production.  It  has  reared  an  entire  generation  of  city  l>orn 
workers  who  know  nothing  of  the  land  Industry  has  cut  it*rli 
off  from  its  three  most  essential  raw  materials;  self-reliant 
manhood,  food,  and  shelter.  And  industry  is  burdened  almost 
to  collapse  by  excessive  wages,  taxation,  and  public  chantv 
costs  that  are  part  of  the  reaction  from  neglect  of  the  land 
The  unemployed  are  on  the  payroll  of  industry  even  though 
the  books  show  no  charges  to  that  account. 

-SUCCESSFUL    INDUSTRIAL    MANAGEMENT    I.N    THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY  will  be  guided  by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  profit; 
to  industry  come  from  minimum  cost  of  food  and  shelter  that 
leave  a  margin  of  40  per  cent  or  more  from  which  to  accumulau 
new  capital  by  personal  thrift,  and  upon  which  to  build  ami 
maintain  superior  standards  of  living.  The  superficial  and  gTos. 
public  spirit  that  manifests  itself  by  indifference  to  secondary 
education,  hy  decline  in  the  drama  and  rise  in  jar*,  by  mediocrity 
in  political  leadership  and  falling  influence  of  religion  is  in  targe 
part  the  reaction  from  high  cost  food  and  shelter  with  too  small 
a  reserve  for  expression  of  the  practical  high  idealism  that  differ 
entiated  America  from  other  nations— the  idealism  that  madi 
America  the  biggest  and  best  market  in  the  world  for  manu 
factured  goods. 

Scientific  physical  and  chemical  research  to  evolve  great  in 
dustrial  plants,  new  machines,  and  new  processes  has  subsided 
That  early  phase  of  industry  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  ts  beeom 
ing  routine  The  great  industrial  research  problems  of  the 
twentieth  century  must  be  those  of  human  relations.  Foremost 
among  these  will  lie  the  vital  task  of  coordinating  the  land  and 
its  production  of  food  with  the  applied  science  of  city  industry 

Arc  there  no  creative  industrial  cxecutix-es.  no  forward  looking 
men  who  see  this  vision'  The  task  must  be  undertaken  by  tht 
chemists  and  engineers  to  bring  out  creative  leaders  and  enci 
ncering  statesmen  who  will  apply  science  to  commerce,  economic 
and  government  as  they  have  applied  it  to  industry.  As  Kor 
zybski  has  said,  "Neither  engineers  nor  scientific  men  have  any 
right  to  prefer  their  own  personal  peace  to  the  happiness  or  man 
kind;  their  place  and  their  duty  are  in  the  front  line  of  struuglinv 
humanity,  not  in  the  unperturbed  ranks  of  those  who  kc<  |> 
themselves  aloof  from  life." 


American  Association  of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists 

About  150  representative  textile  chemists  and  colorists  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  gathered  at  Boston  during  the  Textile 
Kvmsition.  on  November  'A,  and  organized  the  American  As 
socialion  of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists  The  following 
officers  were  elected  Professor  I.ouis  A.  Olncy.  Lowell  Textile 
School,  president.  William  D  I.ivennore.  American  Woolen 
Co..  I^iwrence.  Mass.  and  William  H.  Cady.  I'nitcd  Static 
Finishing  Co..  Providence,  R.  L,  vice  presidents;  Walter  K 
liadlev.  Clark  Thread  Co.  Newark.  N.  J.  secretary.  Win 
throp  C  Durfee.  consulting  chemist,  Boston,  treasurer  Tb< 
following  mcmlwrs  of  the  executive  council  were  chosen  Geor*. 
A  Moran.  Pacific  Mills.  Ijiwrence.  Mass  ;  Walter  M  Scott. 
Cheney  Bros  ,  South  Manchester.  Conn.;  A  F.  Hirst  American 
Printing  Co..  Fall  River.  Mass.;  Llmcr  C.  Bertolet,  Philadelphia 
Textile  School.  James  L.  Amsdcn,  Rockland  Finishing  C<. 
Mavcrstra*',  N.  Y  .  W.  K.  Robbins.  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Co.  Manchester,  N  H. 

Local  sections  of  the  Association  arc  to  be  formed  shortly, 
embracing  the  territory  adjacent  to  Boston.  New  York,  and  Phil 
adelnhia. 

A  statement  of  the  ohjecls  of  live  Association  was  printed  or. 
page  K'.H  of  the  OctolKT  issue  of  This  Journal,  in  connection 
with  the  account  of  the  preliminary  meeting  in  New-  York  City 
in  September 
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NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 


A  Study  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Filtra- 
tion Using  Plant-Scale  Equipment 

Editor  of  Ike  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry: 

Work  of  the  kind  described  in  the  paper  of  the  above  title, 
appearing  in  This  Journal,  13  (1921).  610,  meets  with  the 
decided  approval  of  the  writer,  but  he  feels  obliged  to  criticize 
certain  statements  and  conclusions  made  as  likely  to  produce 


In  the  first  place  a  statement  is  made  that  the  I 
law  of  filtration  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

rfV  _  KA'P* 
dO  ~  V* 

where  V  -  total  volume  of  liquid  filtered;  9  -  time;  A  =  fil- 
tering area;  P  =  pressure;  K  •«  a  constant;  n  —  an  expo- 
nent of  P  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  solids,  and  m  -  a 
possible  exponent  of  V  depending  upon  the  solids. 

The  writer  does  not  agree  with  the  author  here,  as  no  filtration 
can  take  place  without  a  filter  base,  i.  e.,  a  porous  mass  to  initiate 
the  process — frequently  cloth.  In  the  above  equation  the  effect 
of  the  filter  base  Ls  utterly  neglected  and  it  cannot  therefore  be 
properly  called  the  fundamental  law  of  filtration.  Furthermore, 
it  fails  to  consider  separately  the  effects  of  the  resistance  of  the 
cake,  the  per  cent  of  solids  in  the  mixture,  or  the  rate  of  depo- 
sition of  solids.  The  effect  of  these  variables  are  lumped  into 
one  constant,  K,  whereas  in  a  fundamental  formula  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  separated  so  that  the  effect  of  changing  any 
one  of  them  can  be  studied. 

To  show  that  the  formula  is  not  really  reflective  of  actual 
conditions  and  hence  not  fundamental,  the  writer  integrated 
it,  takins  m  =  1  as  assumed  in  the  article,  obtaining  the  follow- 
ing expression 

V  =  C  PJ  «'»  c 


constant 


Next  the  writer  plotted  the  5.5  lb  per  sq  in  curve  show  n  in  Graph  3 
on  logarithmic  cross-section  paper.  Now  if  the  equation  is  correct, 
the  slope  of  the  curve  ought  to  be  0  .">.  Actually,  as  will  be  seen 
in  Curve  1.  the  curve  is  not  0  5  nor  indeed  is  it  even  a  straight 
line  Unquestionably  this  discrc|Kincy  from  the  equation  which 
is  called  fundamental  is  due  in  slight  part  to  error  in  observation, 
but  primarily  because  the  equation  entirely  neglects  the  effect 
of  the  filter  hase.  a  fundamental  condition  of  filtration,  which 
is  a  suhtractive  quantity,  as  given  in  the  present  writer  s  formula. 


V  =  VWPti  +  N'-X. 
V  =  total  discharge;  P  =  pressure.  W  =        ;  N  = 


O  =  time;  K  =  rate  of  deposition  of  solids;  R  =  resistance  of 
the  porous  mass;  ' ,  =  per  cent  of  solids  in  the  mixture;  and 
Um  =  resistance  of  the  filter  base. 

The  effect  of  the  filter  base  is  important  and  increases  in 
importance  as  the  per  cent  of  solids  in  the  mixture,  ' , ,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  porous  mass,  R,  decrease,  and  as  the  rate  of 
deposition.  K,  and  the  resistance  of  the  filter  base,  R„,  increase. 

If  a  time-discharge  curve  be  obtained  from  a  fine  suspension 
of  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  in  a  liberal  amount  of  water, 
it  will  be  found  that  N  becomes  a  very'  important  factor.  The 
writer  recalls  how  puzzling  the  various  curves  and  slopes  of  time- 
discharge  curves  were  until  fully  explained  by  the  fundamental 
law  of  filtration  which  he  later  derived,  together  with  the  device 
described  in  his  article  appearing  in  Mel.  Chem.  En?.  .  16  (1917). 
161. 

Baker  makes  the  following  statement,  referring  to  the  writer's 
article  in  Met.  Chem.  Eng  .  15  (1910),.  198  (enunciating  the 
fundamental  law  of  filtration):  "In  the  formula  which  S perry 


derives,  he  takes  the  exponent  of  the  pressure  to  be  1.0  in  all 
cases,  which,  as  proved  by  Lewis  and  Almy,  and  by  the  results 
described  in  this  article,  is  entirely  erroneous." 

That  this  statement  is  not  true  is  evident  by  the  last  para- 
graph of  my  article,  referring  to  the  fundamental  law  of  filtra- 
tion deri%'cd  in  that  article,  "Two  other  factors  may  be  added 
to  this  list,  one,  a  factor  modifying  P,  the  pressure  to  allow  for 
the  squeezing  together  of  nonrigid  solids  as  the  pressure  increases 

 "    The  fact  also  that  the  writer  is  at  the  present  time. 

and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  doing  research  work  on  the 
effect  of  pressure  on  the  rate  flow  of  water  through  nonrigid 
porous  masses,  indicates  that  he  was  well  aware  that  n  \ 
necessarily  unity. 
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The  writer  has  carefully  analyzed  the  curves  shown  in  Mr. 
Maker's  article,  but  only  after  diligent  effort,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  log  of  the  observations  taken.  The  conclusion  reached 
that  n  =  2  is  in  his  opinion  not  correct  Comparison  of  the 
constant  pressure  curves  in  Graph  3  shows  at  a  glance  that  this 
cannot  be  so  The  formula  for  the  total  volume  as  given  above 
is 

V  =  CPi  «'  ' 

In  other  words,  if  n  -  2  and  the  pressure  be  doubled,  the  value 
of  V  would  also  double,  providingf)  is  kept  constant.  Drawing 
a  perpendicular  line  through  9  =  (54,  it  is  found  that  for  2(1  lbs. 
per  sq  in.  V  =  150  cu.  ft.,  whereas  for  40  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  V  = 
ISO  cu  ft.  If  the  value  or  n  was  2.  the  latter  should  be  300  in- 
stead of  180 

The  writer  also  drew  a  horizontal  line  corresponding  to  V  = 
150  cu  ft.  At  the  points  where  this  line  intersects  the  three 
constant  pressure  curves  there  is  obviously  the  same  thickness 
of  cake.  The  only  difference  at  these  three  points  is  the 
pressure  and  rate  of  flow  corresponding.  If  at  each  of 
these  points  a  tangent  be  drawn  as  accurate  as  conditions 
permit,  the  slope  of  each  tangent  measures  the  approximate 
rate  of  flow  at  that  point.  If  these  slopes  be  plotted  on  loga- 
rithmic cross-section  paper  against  the  pressure,  then  the  slope 
of  the  resulting  line  is  n.    This  is  true  according  to  the  formula: 
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dV 
de 


KA»P« 

dV 


and 


P  +  log 


I, 


because  the  tangents  correspond  to  ^ 
K'V,    where  V  -  co: 

In  plotting  tlie  slopes  and  pressures,  a  value  of  n  less  than 
unity  is  obtained,  in  the  neighborhood  of  0  70  (see  Curve  2). 

Turning  to  Graph  2  (Baker)  where  an  effort  is  made  to  find  the 
value  of  n  which  is  finally  taken  as  2,  the  writer  tabulated  the  data 
as  well  as  the  small  scale  of  the  curve  would  permit.  He  found 
that  the  data  were  rather  inaccurate.  The  text  states  that 
readings  were  taken  every  5  min.,  and  since  the  curves  arc 
for  constant  flow  conditions  the  difference  between  consecutive 
readings  ought  to  be  the  same.  Actually  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  furthermore  the  pressure 
readings  ore  not  uniform;  in  some  cases  no  change  in  pressure 
is  recorded  for  three  consecutive  readings.  I  realize  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  trying  to  cause  a  filter  to  flow  uniformly  and 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  produce 
results  of  much  value.  No  effort  is  made  to  allow  for  leakage, 
or  that  portion  of  the  mixture  which  ran  through  the  filter 
base  at  the  start  of  the  run.  This  is  added  in  as  part  of  V, 
a  source  of  error.  Another  factor  neglected  is  that  due  to  the 
increased  sagging  of  the  filter  cloth  between  supports  as  the 
pressure  increases  thus  increasing  the  filtering  area  and  tending 
to  augment  V. 

If  these  curves  are  plotted  with  initial  conditions,  say,  at  the 
fifth  reading,  after  the  leakage  conditions  are  probably  passed, 
-  is  obtained.    According  to  the  formula 

rfV  KA'P* 
d6  "  V* 


can"  be  no  objection  to  this.  The  conditions  at  the  fifth 
reading  are  the  same  as  though  the  run  started  at  that  point 
with  a  filter  cloth  having  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  1 
cloth  plus  that  of  the  cake  already  deposited  at  the  fifth 

It  is  hardly  practical  to  determine  factors  of  a  fundamental 
formula  by  such  crude  apparatus  as  used.  Sedimentation  has 
an  effect  in  the  filter  used  which  cannot  be  eliminated.  There 
is  also  no  assurance  that  the  mixture  filtered  was  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  various  runs.  It  is  stated  that  the  filter  surfaces 
lerely  sluiced  off  between  runs;  doubtless  there  was  no 
to  prove  that  the  sluicing  was  equally  thorough  in  all  I 


119  McKxi  St., 
Bit* via.  III. 
13.  1821 


D.  R.  SnoutY 


Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry: 

The  criticisms  in  the  above  letter  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1 — The  filtration  law  we  used  is  not  fundamental  because: 
(a)  The  resistance  of  the  filter  base  was  not  taken  into 
account. 

(6)  It  fails  to  account  separately  for  (1)  resistance  of  cake, 
(2)  the  per  cent  solids  in  sludge,  and  (3)  the  rate  of  depo- 


(c)  Because  even  our  own  data  do  not  give  a  straight 
jproximatcly  0  5  when  the  log  of  the  volume 
:  is  plotted  against  the  log  of  the  pressure. 

from  Mr.  Spcrry's  article  in  Metallurgical 
fir  Chemical  Engineering  incorrectly  interpreted  Mr  Spcrry's 
views. 

3— That  whereas  for  the  sludge  in  question  we  compute  n 
as  2  in  the  formula 

dV  Pn 

Je     K  V* 
Mr.  SpeiTy  computes  it  as  0.7. 


4—  That  a  tabulation  made  from  our  log 
plot  shows  n  -  1. 

5 —  That  in  general  the  formul 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  developed  by  Lewis 
Journal,  4  (1912),  258]. 

6 —  That  it  is  impractical  to  develop  a  fi 
with  the  crude  commercial  apparatus  used. 


We  will  take  up  these  criticisms  in  the  order  named. 

1 — (a)  The  influence  of  the  resistance  of  the  filter  base  is 
important,  but  only  as  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  filter  cake 
resistance  itself.  In  view  of  the  severe  limitations  of  present 
filtration  formulas  we  did  not  believe  this  refinement 
at  present.  Mr.  Sperry  is  right  that  the  ultimate 
should  include  this  term. 

(6)  Our  constant  "K"  contained  the  three  factors  in  question 
for  our  particular  sludge.  Here,  too,  these  factors  »ti«n|d  be 
separated  in  the  final  formula. 

(c)  It  is  obvious,  from  Graph  1  and  the  text,  that  the  formula 
used  does  not  hold  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  a  run.  It 
is  also  equally  clear  from  the  same  graph  that  after  this  pre- 
liminary period  the  volume  squared  is  proportional  to  the  time. 
Therefore,  when  the  log  of  volume  is  plotted  against  log  of  time 
(after  this  preliminary  tore  time)  a  straight  line  with  a  slope 
of  0.5  must  result.  Mr.  Sperry,  in  his  plot,  tries  to  show  this 
mathematical  relationship  to  be  untrue,  but  if  the  points 
by  Mr.  Sperry  are  replotted  after  allowing  for  the  initial 
time  of  13  min.  (intercept  of  V* — 9  curve  with  V  ■»  O)  the 
conclusion  reached  from  our  Graph  1  is  confirmed.  The  plot 
accompanying  this  communication  is  Mr.  Sperry 's  points  plotted 
on  the  same  paper  and  with  the  same  scales,  but  with  this  13 
min.  allowed  for. 

Z — ine  lorroula  quoted  Irom  Mr.  Sperry  s  article  \Lac.  ctL) 
is  as  follows: 

P  has  an 


Certainly  in  this  formula  P  has  an  exponent  of  1.  and  hence 
the  rate  jSj  must  have  been  assumed  to  vary  with  the  first 


■  of  the  pressure.  Also,  in  at  least  three  places  in  the  text 
of  the  article  Mr.  Sperry  states  that  the  rate  of  flow  varies  with 
the  first  power  of  the,  pressure,  as,  for  example,  on  page  201 
where  it  is  stated,  "for  the  present  the  proposition  that  the  rate 
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of  flow  through  a  filter  cake  varies  directly  as  the  first  power 
of  the  pressure  and  inversely  as  the  first  power  of  the  thickness 
must  be  accepted  as  true."  That  the  rate  does  not  vary  di- 
rectly with  the  pressure  is  shown  by  experimental  results  ob- 
tained under  careful  laboratory  conditions  and  published  in 
This  Journal  in  1912. 

3— If  we  assume  the  filtration  law  used  to  have  the  same 
coefficients  in  both  constant  pressure  and  constant  rate  runs 
and  if  the  values  of  n  in  the  different  runs  gave  close  checks, 
then  Mr.  Sperry's  method  of  computing  n  and  ours  should 
agree.  However,  both  of  the  above  assumptions  are  incorrect 
Mr.  Sperry's  coefficient  of  n  -0.7  applies  to  the  constant 
as  our  coefficient  n  =  2  .0  applies  to  the 
rate  runs.  The  text  referred  to  n  =  2  for  constant 
and  the  curvesin  Graph  2  are  labeled  "constant  rate." 
Mr.  Sperry's  method  could  have  been  used  on  the  constant 

rfV 


rate  runs  («'.  *.,  for  constant  thickness  of  sludge,  v,  plot  log 


do 


apjainst  n  log  P,  the  slope  of  the  resulting  line  giving  the  value 
of  n).    When  the  rates  were  168  and  194  cu.  ft.  per  hr.,  i 
tively,  the  points  lie  too  close  for  accuracy,  but  even  s 

of  calculation  indicates  n  at  least  equal  to  2.    In  our 

of  —  for  < 


by  plotting  the  log  of 


vs.  the  log  of  volume.    The  three 


runs  gave  J  -  1  7;      -  2.1  and  jj--  2.3. 

TH  771  fft 

pressure  runs  V*  was  proportional  to  9  and,  therefore,  m  =  1, 
and  since  in  all  sludges  studied  m  has  had  values  of  0.8  to  1  0 

we  took  m  -  1;  therefore,  n  was  equal  to        If  m  did  equal 

m 

0.8  instead  of  1 .0  the  value  of  «  would  be  approximately  1 .6 
instead  of  2.  What  interested  us  and  what  we  were  trying  to 
show  was  that  for  constant  rate  runs  i»  was  greater  than  unity. 

4 — With  respect  to  the  fourth  criticism  we  believe  it  better 
to  plot  all  data  and  draw  a  representative  line  than  to  compare 
Graph  2  in  our  article  shows  that  the  points 
i  vary  and  we  took  the  general  trend  or  slope  of  these 
points  as  our  representative  line. 

6— Although  not  pointed  out  by  Mr.  S perry,  the  equation 
which  he  proposes  as  fundamental  is  designed  to  be  applicable 
only  to  runs  made  under  constant  pressure,  and  hence  is  not 
general.  This  is  true  because  it  is  derived  by  means  of  an  in- 
tegration in  which  the  pressure  P  is  placed  outside  of  the  sign 
of  integration,  and  the  expression  integrated,  holding  P  constant. 
As  shown  by  the  tests  described  in  our  article,  constant  rate  of 
flow  nitration  is  fundamentally  different  from  constant  pressure 
and  the  equation  derived  for  one  is  not  directly  applicable  to 
the  other. 

Further,  the  real  use  of  a  law  of  filtration  should  be  to  afford 
a  means  of  calculating  sizes  of  filter  equipment,  which  involves 
an  area  term.  At  no  place  in  Mr.  Sperry's  equation  docs  such 
an  area  term  appear,  nor  is  it  readily  apparent  how  the  equation 

could  i ff3 ns  1  n T (vn  iTiTfi  i f* r n l s  nt  n r#*n  of  tiifpnrnr  mpfiiurn 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  equation  of  Lewis  and  Almy  used 
in  calculating  the  results  of  the  tests  described  was  derived  for 
constant  pressure  operation  and  is  not  strictly  applicable  in 
its  present  form  to  constant  rate  of  flow  conditions.  As  a  result, 
important  progress  is  being  made  in  research  work  to  alter  the 
i  so  that  it  will  hold  for  both  constant  pressure  and  con- 
rate  of  flow  conditions.  However,  the  equation  as  it  is 
holds  rigidly  for  constant  pressure  runs  at  different  pressures, 
whereas  the  equation  proposed  by  Mr.  Sperry  docs  not,  as  can 
be  shown  by  plotting  the  data  of  Lewis  and  Almy,  and  deter- 
mining the  constants  in  Mr.  Sperry's  equation  at  various  pres- 
hese  are  found  not  to  be  constant  at  all  for  different 
when  the  runs  are  made  with  the  same  sludge  under 
The  equation  Mr.  Sperry  pro- 


poses probably  holds  for  incompressible  sludges  such  as  sand  or 
kieselguhr.  but  it  will  not  hold  for  gelatinous  precipitates. 

6 — In  regard  to  the  criticism  that  our  plant  tests  were  made 
on  commercial  apparatus  of  too  crude  a  nature  for  determining 
factors  of  a  fundamental  formula,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  not  trying  to  determine  the  formula,  as 
that  had  been  done  by  Lewis'  and  Almy  years  before.  We 
were  simply  applying  the  formula  to  plant-scale  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  application  of  theory  to  practice. 
While  we  admit  that  Lewis'  equation  is  not  at  present  complete 
for  constant  rate  of  flow,  its  simplicity  and  also  its  complete 
applicability  to  constant  pressure  conditions  made  it  satisfactory 
as  a  starting  point  for  investigations  in  constant  rate  of  flow 
nitrations. 

That  the  mathematical  treatment  of  filtration  is  still  undevel- 
oped is  apparent  when  one  tries  to  determine  for  a  given  sludge 
the  best  filtration  method,  i.  the  proper  thickness  of  cake  and 
whether  the  cycle  should  be  at  constant  pressure  or  constant 
rate  of  flow,  together  with  the  proper  pressure  or  rate. 

P.  P.  Baku 


The  Variability  of  Crude  Rubber 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry; 

In  a  recent  paper  [Tnia  Journal,  13  (1921),  519]  Mr.  J. 
P..  Tuttle  describes  results  of  experiments  which  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  simple  mixing  of  rubber  and  sulfur  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  variability  in  rate  of  cure  of 
plantation  rubber,  because  (1)  the  variability  shown  by  such  a 
simple  mixture  is  much  greater  than  that  met  with  in  the  factory 
where  it  is  usual  to  add  varying  quantities  of  organic  and  in- 
organic accelerators,  and  (2)  because  one  particular  synthetic 
product  is  found  actually  to  retard  vulcanization  except  in 
the  presence  of  zinc  oxide,  when  it  acts  as  a  powerful  accel- 
erator. The  author  therefore  concludes  that  all  tests  on  crude 
rubber  should  be  performed  on  mixtures  to  which  have  been 
added  from  2  to  5  per  cent  zinc  oxide. 
As  my  name  is  mentioned  with  others  as  favoring  the  simple 

the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  I  have  used  for  some  time 
a  mixing  containing  zinc  oxide  but  of  late  have  confined  myself 
to  a  simple  rubber-sulfur  mix  for  routine  testing  purposes  as 
I  did  not  find  that  the  presence  of  zinc  oxide  had  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  results.  Mr.  Tuttle  will  admit  that  it  is  only  a 
few  powerful  accelerators  such  as  the  CSi  condensation  product 
of  dimethylamine  and  homologs,  termed  by  Brum  "ultraaccel- 
erators"  which  are  much  influenced  by  the  presence  of  basic 
oxides,  in  particular  zinc  oxide,  and  he  has  not  shown  that  accel- 
erators of  this  type  are  present  in  crude  rubber.  Unless  such  are 
present  the  addition  of  zinc  oxide  is  superfluous. 

I  am  in  many  ways  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Tuttle's  general 
arguments,  in  that  I  consider  the  basis  of  the  mixture  employed 
for  testing  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  include  ingredients 
commonly  used  in  the  rubber  factory.  It  is  however  impossible 
to  make  up  and  test  a  large  number  of  different  mixtures  for 
each  sample  of  plantation  rubber  under  examination.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  wisest  to  employ  the  simplest  mixture 
possible,  namely,  rubber  and  sulfur  only.  Moreover,  provided 
a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  sulfur  is  used,  this  mixture  has 
the  advantage  that  it  accentuates  variations  inherent  in  the 
raw  rubber.  It  is  consequently  more  sensitive  than  mixings 
containing  organic  and  inorganic  accelerators.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  this  simple  mixture  by  chemists 
in  the  East  has  given  rise  to  a  false  impression  as  to  the  varia- 

I  that  variations 
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similar  to  those  found  with  this  mixture  would  also  be  experienced 
with  the  technical  mixtures  in  the  factory.  If  Mr.  Tuttlc  will 
refer  to  my  publications  he  will  note  that  I  have  carried  out  many 
experiments  with  litharge  and  other  ingredients  and  have  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  a  wider  basis  for  raw  rubber  testing. 

henry  v.  otevbns 

15  Boiouor  High  St. 
London  Buiwi,  S.  K.  1 
London,  England 
August  4.  1921 


Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Enpnetrint  Chemistry: 

Dr.  Stevens  states  that  he  has  tried  zinc  oxide  and  did  not 
find  it  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  results.  It  will 
be  quite  apparent  that  zinc  oxide  will  eliminate  any  retarding 
effect  caused  by  small  amounts  of  acid  and  hence  cannot  fail 
to  have  some  effect  in  reducing  that  part  of  the  variability 
which  is  due  to  impurities  in  the  rubber,  and  not  to  variations 
in  the  rubber  itself. 

He  is  quite  mistaken  in  assuming  that  it  is  only  a  few  accel- 
erators, such  as  the  dimethyldithiocarbamates,  which  arc  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  of  basic  oxides;  sonic  of  the  weaker 
accelerators,  such  as  thiocarbanilide,  are  absolutely  ineffective 
in  the  absence  of  basic  fillers.  In  this  country,  it  is  an  almost 
universal  custom  to  have  some  basic  oxides  present  in  any  com- 
pound containing  organic  accelerators,  although  there  are  some 
with  which  this  is  not  necessary. 

There  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  impossibility  of  using 
a  large  number  of  formulas  for  testing  rubber;  one  should  suffice, 
and  the  simpler  the  formula,  the  better.  However,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  testing  the  quality  of  the 
crude  rubber,  and  not  whether  or  not  there  are  minute  amounts 
of  organic  accelerators  which  have  been  retained  during  the 
process  of  coagulation,  etc.  Hence,  we  should  use  the  simplest 
formula  which  will  develop  the  facts  regarding  the  crude  rubber 
only.  If  the  simple  formula  of  rubber  and  sulfur  would  do  this, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  its  use.  but  the  facts  are  against 
it.  Dr.  Stevens'  experiments  with  zinc  oxide  and  with  litharge 
show  that  be,  like  many  others,  has  felt  the  urgent  need  for  some 
better  way  of  testing  crude  rubber  than  by  the  simple  formula 
of  rubber  and  sulfur.  He  admits  that  the  almost  exclusive 
use  of  this  formula  by  the  chemists  in  the  Cast  has  given  rise 
to  a  false  impression  as  to  the  variability  of  plantation  rubber. 
Well,  if  the  use  of  this  formula  by  the  plantation  laboratories 
produces  false  impressions,  what  else  con  we  expect  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  consumers?  Is  it  not  logical  to  suppose  that  they 
will  have  as  large  variations  in  their  crude  rubber  tests  as  have 
been  shown  by  the  chemists  of  the  Far  East?  And  when  they 
do  obtain  these  differences,  will  they  not  feel  a  certain  prejudice 
against  plantation  rubber  which  may  be.  and  in  my  opinion  is, 
absolutely  unwarranted? 

Dr.  Stevens  has  surely  compared  the  rate  of  vulcanization 
by  means  of  the  rubber-sulfur  mixture,  of  an  exceptionally  clean, 
thoroughly  washed  rubber,  with  the  so-called  "slab  rubber." 
The  former,  containing  practically  no  impurities,  will  hardly 
vulcanize  at  all;  the  latter,  with  all  sorts  of  fermentation  prod- 
ucts, vulcanizes  rapidly.  A  vulcanization  test  of  this  type 
would  condemn  the  former;  in  other  word1;  we  are  placing  a 
premium  on  fermented  rubber;  on  delay  in  coagulation;  on 
poorly  washed  rubber;  on  general  carelessness  and  poor  manage- 
ment In  the  face  of  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  the  in- 
dustry with  the  use  of  plantation  nibl>er.  we  dare  not  accept 
the  logical  conclusion.  Obviously  there  is  an  error  in  our  argu- 
ment and  equally  obviously,  the  error  lies  in  the  means  by 
which  we  mrasurc  quality. 

Practically  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  believes  that 
there  is  some  variability  in  plantation  rubber  (confining  our 
argument  to  standard  high  grades  only,  the  poorer  grades  neces- 


sarily are  not  comparable).  I  feel,  and  from  what  he  has  written 
I  believe  that  Dr.  Stevens  agrees  with  me,  that  the  amount  of 
this  variability  is  very  much  less  than  has  been  popularly  sup- 
posed to  exist.  We  have  been  sticking  to  an  antiquated  and 
wholly  insufficient  test  because  of  the  seeming  impossibility 
of  getting  a  new  and  better  one  adopted.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  my  suggestion  regarding  the  improvement  in  the 
testing  formula;  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  included 
the  suggestion  that  to  the  rubber,  sulfur,  and  zinc  oxide,  we  add 
sufficient  organic  accelerator  to  cure  properly  the  standard  high 
grades  of  plantation  rubber.  There  can  be  no  logical  objection 
to  organic  accelerators;  we  know  that  some  crude  rubbers  eon- 
tain  them,  and  they  materially  aid  in  the  vulcanization,  and  to 
add  such  an  accelerator  would  merely  tend  to  a  greater  uniformity. 
Just  which  one  should  be  used  is  a  matter  which  could  be  decided 
by  the  leading  plantation  chemists.  The  consumers  are  in  the 
unfortunate  position  that  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  as  to  the 
manner  of  preparation,  they  are  unable  to  make  these  tests 
effectively — they  must  be  made  at  the  place  where  the  rubber  is 
prepared.  It  will  be  a  great  step  forward  if  the  planters  and  con- 
sumers could  get  together  on  this  subject  and  find  out  the  true 
amount  of  variability,  its  causes,  and  the  means  for  its  elimination. 

John  B.  Tuttle 

68  Bank  St. 
K«w  Yon*.  N.  Y. 
An»u«  20,  1921 

The  Nitrogen  Supply  of  the  World 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry: 

The  nitrogen  demand  and  supply  has  of  late  been  the  subject 
among  us  of  much  thought  and  discussion.  It  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching  problems  with  which  the 
chemist  has  to  deal.  For  this  reason,  it  has  seemed  to  me  worth 
while  to  prepare  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  This  Journal 
a  brief  digest  of  a  recently  published  German  book'  dealing  with 
this  subject. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  "The  Nitrogen  Supply  of  the  World," 
the  author,  Walter  Eucken.  It  discusses  the  subject  solely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economics,  mentioning  only  incidentally 
the  chemical,  biological,  and  technical  aspects  of  the  subject 
The  periods  before  during,  and  after  the  world  war  are  treated  in 
separate  sections. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  pre-war  period  an  account  is 
given  of  the  development,  both  of  the  demand  for  and  supply 
of  nitrogen  throughout  the  world.  There  is  also  a  careful  de- 
scription of  the  world's  nitrogen  market  as  it  then  existed,  in- 
cluding its  organization,  its  method  of  fixing  prices,  and  the 
syndicates  and  cartels  which  dominated  it. 

The  section  devoted  to  the  war  period  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  dealing  with  the  situation  in  Germany,  the  other 
with  that  in  allied  and  neutral  countries.  The  first  part  is 
especially  interesting  to  us.  The  author  states  that  the  total 
German  nitrogen  supply  on  hand  in  April  1914  plus  that  captured 
later  in  Antwerp,  Ostende,  and  northern  France  amounted  to 
50,000  tons.  In  1913  to  1914  the  coke  ovens  and  gas  works 
in  Germany  produced  1 10,000  tons,  but  with  the  initial  slump 
in  the  iron  industry  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  dropped  to 
65.000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  year.  There  was  a  small  arc  instal- 
lation (Pauling)  at  Muldcnstcin,  near  Bitterfeld,  in  the  brown 
coal  region  designed  to  operate  on  off-peak  power  in  peace  time, 
and  another  similar  plant  was  started  at  Zschornewitz  in  the 
same  region  in  1915.  There  was  also  an  arc  plant  at  Rhina 
in  Baden  operated  by  electricity  supplied  by  Swiss  water  power 
In  1917  the  plant  at  Muldcnstcin  had  to  shut  down  on  account 

t.-nttr^uchuon."  by  Walter  Eucken.  Deutsche  Vet  lag.-An.tAtt,  St.itte»rv 
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of  the  coal  shortage,  that  at  Rhina  because  of  technical  diffi- 
culties and  that  at  Zschornewitz  blew  up — so  that  these  instal- 
lations never  made  any  significant  contribution  to  the  nitrogen 
supply.  There  were  cyanamidc  plants  at  Knapsack  and  Trfist- 
berg  with  a  combined  output  of  12,000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  year, 
while  the  Haber-Bosch  plant  at  Oppau  had  an  output  of  7000 
tons  with  a  new  plant  under  construction  which  assured  a  supply 
of  30,000  tons  per  year.  Altogether,  these  several  sources 
would  furnish  something  like  110,000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  year. 

This  supply,  together  with  the  50.000  tons  on  hand,  appeared 
adequate  for  all  the  German  military  requirements.  But  it 
was  immediately  evident  that  the  residue  available  for  agri- 
culture would  be  wholly  inadequate,  for  in  1913  Germany  had 
used  215,000  tons  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers.  Vigorous  measures 
were  therefore  taken  at  once  to  increase  the  supply  of  nitrogen 
Walter  Oswald  discovered  that  the  addition  of  chlorides  pre- 
vented the  decomposition  of  ammonia  at  high  temperatures 
in  the  retorts,  and  facilitated  its  condensation;  but  this  ad- 
vantage was  minimized  and  attempts  to  increase  the  supply  of 
nitrogen  from  this  source  checkmated  by  the  stagnation  in 
the  iron  industry  and  the  resultant  lessened  coke  production. 
The  cyanamidc  plants  at  Knapsack  and  Trostbcrg  were  en- 
larged to  furnish  22.000  tons,  new  plants  were  erected  at  Waldhut 
in  Baden  to  produce  8000  tons,  at  Pisteritz  in  central  Germany 
to  produce  30,000,  and  at  Chorzow  in  upper  Silesia  to  produce 
15,000  tons,  making  a  total  of  75,000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  year 
from  cyanamidc  The  Haber-Bosch  plant  at  Oppau  was  fur- 
ther enlarged  to  yield  about  70,000  tons  and  another  similar 
plant  was  started  at  Merscburg  to  yield  30,000  tons  of  nitrogen 
per  i  year.  These  sources,  with  the  65,000  tons  from  coal 
would  give  in  the  early  part  of  1916  an  output  of  240.000  tons 
of,  nitrogen  per  year.  Estimating  the  military  requirements 
at  60,000  tons,  the  residue  of  180,000  tons,  if  not  ample,  still 
appeared  to  be  adequate  as  an  emergency  supply  of  nitrogen  for 

But  the  calculations  proved  to  be  utterly  illusory.  In  the 
first  place,  the  rated  outputs  because  of  unavoidable  technical 
difficulties  were  almost  never  fully  attained.  In  the  second  place, 
the  military  requirements  increased  far  beyond  any  expectation. 
The  so-called  "Hindenburg  program"  proposed  on  August 
31,'.  1916,  and  soon  adopted,  required  for  military  purposes 
alone'240,000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  year—or  an  amount  equal 
to  the  tout  rated  output  1 

The  Germans  redoubled  their  efforts.  The  by-product 
output,  thanks  to  the  tremendous  metal  requirements  of  the 
Hindenburg  program,  would  be  100.000  tons  per  year.  The 
cyanamidc  plants  could  be  but  slightly  expanded  because  of 
the  great  coal  requirements,  but  the  Haber-Bosch  plant  at 
Merscburg  was  enlarged  to  yield  130,000  tons,  making  a  total 
output  of  390.000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  year.  Actually  these 
enormous  outputs  were  not  fully  realized.  The  coke  ovens 
and  gas  plants  did  indeed  produce  in  1917  to  1918.  100,000  tons, 
but  the  cyanamidc  plants  produced  only  66,000  and  the  Haber- 
Bosch  plants  105,000  tons— or  a  total  of  271  000  tons  of  nitrogen. 
German  agriculture,  which  in  1914  took  215.000  tons  of  nitrogen 
in  commercial  fertilizers,  actually  received  in  1915  to  1916. 
79,000.  in  1916  to  1917.  109,000.  and  in  1917  to  1918  only  92,000 
ions  oi  nitrogen,  in  outer  words,  in  spite  or  its  tremendous 
expansion,  the  German  fixed  nitrogen  industry  was  only  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  military  requirements,  and  German  agri- 
culture never  got  more  than  40  per  cent  of  its  peace-time  re- 
quirements of  commercial  nitrogen.  Its  supply  of  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  manures  showed  a  corresponding  deficit. 

The  author  points  out  that  this  deficiency  of  nitrogen  was  one 
of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  the  productivity 
of  German  soil  during  the  war,  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  the  collapse  of  Germany.  He  therefore  ques- 
tions whether  the  efforts  to  increase  the  nitrogen  supply,  in  spite 


of  their  magnitude  and  their  success  in  meeting  the  immediate 
military  requirements,  can  be  looked  upon  as  successful. 

The  final  section,  devoted  to  the  post-war  situation  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future,  both  in  Germany  and  outside  of  Germany, 
is  also  of  much  interest.  In  Germany,  while  the  population 
has  decreased  about  1 1  per  cent  during  the  war  the  total  available 
human  food  supply  has  decreased  nearly  40  per  cent.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  mortality  in  urban  popu- 
lation and  a  marked  decrease  in  industrial  efficiency.  Importa- 
tion of  foodstuff  offers  no  solution  of  the  difficulty — for  it  re- 
quires an  increase  in  the  export  of  manufactured  goods,  and  this 
is  impossible  until  adequate  nourishment  is  secured.  The  only 
way  out  is  to  increase  the  domestic  production  of  foodstuff 
and  the  prime  necessity  here  is  an  increase  of  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer. If  only  the  amount  corresponding  to  the  consumption 
in  1913  to  191 1  were  to  be  used.  445,000  tons  of  artificial  nitrogen 
would  be  required  because  of  the  great  diminution  in  the  supply 
of  manure  The  actual  yearly  output  of  the  partly  completed 
war  plants  is  put  at  310.000  tons  of  nitrogen -so  that,  instead 
of  the  overproduction  which  was  predicted  during  the  war — 
there  is  an  acute  domestic  demand  for  all  the  nitrogen  which 
these  plants  can  produce. 

The  production  in  Chile,  too,  in  spite  of  the  many  technical 
and  economic  improvements  introduced  during  and  after  the 
war,  has  shown  a  marked  decline  as  compared  with  war  and  pre- 
war figures.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  by-product  ammonia,  but  this  has 
been  balanced  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  supply  from 
similar  sources  in  England,  Belgium,  and  France,  caused  by 
difficulties  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  difficulties  which  are  but 
slowly  disappearing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  emphasizes 
that  there  must  be  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  nitrog- 
enous fertilizer  all  over  the  world  as  compared  with  pre-war 
times  because  of  the  greatly  increased  recognition  of  its  impor- 
tance. All  told,  therefore,  he  sees  a  world-wide  demand  for  all 
tne  nitrogenous  icrtiuzcr  wnicn  can  reasonaoiy  oe  proauceu 
in  the  near  future. 

So  far  as  the  relative  advantage  of  nitrogen  from  cyanamide 
wriKj  that  from  Haber-Bosch  ammonia  is  concerned,  the  author 
states  that  in  spite  of  the  relative  cheapness  of  Haber-Bosch 
ammonia,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  sulfuric  acid,  cyanamide 
nitrogen  is  cheaper  in  Germany  than  the  nitrogen  of  ammonium 
sulfate.  He  also  expresses  his  confidence  that  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
turbing effects  of  anomalous  industrial  conditions  and  depreciated 
exchange  in  Chile,  German  fixed  nitrogen  will  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  Chile  saltpeter  at  least  in  Germany  after,  just 
as  it  did  before  the  war. 

Hasvaud  tiNrvRHMTv  Arthur  B  Lamb 

Cambridge  Mam. 
September  0.  1921 


Adoption  by  the  Colleges  of  Standard  Metric 
Units— Addendum 

This  paper  by  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Bingham  was  presented  at  the 
"Special  Order  on  World's  Standardization"  before  the  Division 
of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  at  the  62nd  Meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September 
6  to  10,  1921. 


The  investigation  of  white  clays  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
has  been  practically  completed  at  the  Ceramic  Kxperiment 
Station  of  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
results  indicate  that  none  of  the  clay  samples  were  similar  to 
English  china  clay,  which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be 
composed  largely  of  plate  like  particles,  whereas  the  American 
clays,  particularly  secondary  kaolins,  contain  more  or  less 
irregular  or  amorphous  particles.  The  primary  kaolins  from 
North  Carolina  resemble  English  clay  more  closely  in  physical 
appearance  than  other  clays,  but  have  a  much  coarser  grain  and 
contain  more  free  silica  than  English  clay. 
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Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association  of  the  United  States 


of  synthetic  organic  i 
met  at  the  Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October 
28  and  29  to  effect  a  comprehensive  national  organization  of 
the  several  closely  related  lines  of  manufacture  included  in  this 
branch  of  chemical  industry. 

The  name  of  the  new  organization  is  Synthetic  Organic  Chem- 
ical Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United  States.  Its  pur- 
poses, as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  adopted,  arc 

To  advance  the  science  of  organic  chemistry  by  encouraging  the  manu- 
>  of  all  kind,  of  < 

of  the  Unite. 


and  Individual*  engaged  In  the  production  and  use  of  organic  chemicals; 
to  afford  meant  for  the  dissemination  of  scientific  know  ledge:  to  promote 
the  highest  scientific  and  business  standard*  In  relation  to  the  industry; 
and  generally  to  take  such  collective  action  as  sisr  be  proper  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  perpetuation  of  the  organic  chemical  independence  of  the 


The  Association  is  subdivided  into  four  Sections — Dyestuffs, 
Pharmaceuticals,  Intermediates,  and  Fine  Organic  Chemicals, 
each  Section  having  a  vice  president,  a  secretary,  and  an  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  administration  of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Board  of  Governors,  consisting  of  the  president,  the  four  vice 
presidents,  and  ten  members  nominated  by  the  Sections. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

Prttiitnt:  Cn*«.  H.  Hun,  formerly  editor  of  This  Joubnal. 

Vic  PrtsiJtnlt:  C  .  N.  Tvsxil,  Dyestuff  Section;  Human  Skydrix, 
Pharmaceutical  Section,  S.  W.  Wilds.*,  Intermediate  Section:  B.  T.  Bush, 
Pine  Organic  Chemical  Section. 


R.  S.  Burdick,  R.  C.  Jeffcott,  August  Merz.  M. 
Poucher,  P.  Schleussner,  and  F.  P.  Summers  were  elected  i 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Governors.   The  remaining  four  i 
one  from  each  Section,  will  be  elected  later. 

The  president  and  the  four  vice  : 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Governors.. 

After  adjournment  Dr.  Herty  gave  out  the  following  state- 
ment: 

At  last  there  has  been  brought  together  one  effective  organiza- 
tion of  men  who,  for  the  past  five  years,  have  been  developing 
in  this  country  all  lines  of  manufacture  of  synthetic  organic 
chemicals.  The  fine  spirit  shown  throughout  the  meetings  save 
assurance  of  a  strong  organization  which  will  aid  In  developing 
to  its  maximum  efficiency  this  industry  born  of  the  war  period 
and  now  recognized  by  all  as  being  of  such  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  nation. 

Much  progress  has  been  made,  but  there  is  a  long  road  ahead 
before  we  can  hope  to  give  to  our  country  an  industry  which 
can  worthily  meet  its  every  need.  Toward  that  goal  we  are 
facing.  The  Association  as  organized  is  thoroughly  democratic 
in  character.  It  follows  national  lines  in  this  respect,  for  in 
the  councils  of  the  Association  the  small  manufacturer  has  equal 
voice  with  the  larger  and  we  all  recognize  that  the  success  of 
the  industry  is  closely  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  the  small 
manufacturer.  There  have  been  some  points  of  friction  in  the 
past  between  producer  and  consumer,  but  I  believe  that  the 
hearty  spirit  of  cooperation  is  developed  which  in  the  end  will 
assure  the  future  of  this  industry.  Personally  it  seems  strange 
to  me  to  be  leaving  the  ranks  of  the  chemists  for  those  of  the 
manufacturers.  For  six  years  I  have  editorially  striven  to 
arouse  first  the  chemist  and  then  our  people  in  general  to  the 
importance  of  developing  this  industry.  The  idea  is  now  so 
clear  to  all  that  I  feel  my  best  ellorts  can  be  given  to  work  with 
the  manufacturers  on  their  many  problems  in  the  hope  of  aiding 
them  in  the  firm  establishment  of  that  industry  which  is  so 
vitally  important  to  this  nation  that  Secretary  Hoover,  in  his 
address  to  us  last  night,  while  emphasizing  that  the  main  con- 
'  was  the  development  of  this  industry  for  utiliza- 


tion of  waste,  added:  "In  these  days  of  the  development  of 
forms  of  warfare  that  we  have  to  exist  under,  it  is  fundamental 
and  vital  to  us  that  we  should  maintain  those  industries  on 
which  we  are  bound  to  depend  for  our  very  vital  existence  if 
we  ever  come  to  conflict  " 


The  1921  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists 

About  400  members  and  visitors  attended  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  which 
was  held  at  the  Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  October 
24  to  26,  1921.   The  usual  reports  of  referees,  associate  referees, 

papers.    Much  new  work  was  reported  and  the 
tested  in  all  the  sessions  was  highly  gratifying. 

Honorable  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  wel- 
comed the  visitors  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  his  department  and 
I  the  belief  that  the  chemist  of  the  future  must  contribute 
I  largely  than  he  has  in  the  past  not  only  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  surplus  crops  but  to  the  utilization  of  waste  products  of  all 
kinds.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  honorary  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, postponed  an  operation  on  his  eyes  in  order  to  address  the 
Association  and  delivered  one  of  his  inimitable  extemporaneous 
addresses.  He  stated  that  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  realm 
of  chemistry  during  the  past  year  was  the  reception  tendered 
Madame  Curie  on  her  recent  visit  to  this  country.  He  called 
special  attention  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  utili- 
zation of  human  foods  for  dietary  purposes,  referring  particu- 
larly to  the  recent  health  exhibit  at  Cincinnati  and  the  similar 
exhibit  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  November.  He  indicated 
that  one  of  the  big  problems  of  the  agricultural  chemist  of  the 

i  be  a  reflection  of  the  activities  of  the  Association  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense.  He  strongly  urged  upon  the  Association  the  im- 
portance of  expressing  all  business  relations  in  chemicals  in  metric 
units  and  the  Association,  in  one  of  its  later  sessions,  adopted  the 


by  Congress  that  after 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  be  made  the  legal  system 
■  United  States  and  also,  to  further  the  introduction  of  this 


of  supplies. 


of  the 

system,  recommends  that  its  members  in  the 
designate  and  describe  the  same  in 
so  far  as  possible. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Hand  chose  for  his  presidential  address  "Tendencies 
of  Recent  Research  on  the  Photosynthetic  Processes  of  Plants, 
giving  a  short  historical  account  of  the  discovery  of  fundamental 
facts  regarding  carbon  assimilation  and  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
more  important  theories  and  experimental  work  of  i 

The  work  completed  this  past  year  affords  the  chemist 
is  specially  interested  in  the  estimation  of  small  amounts  of  boric 
acid  two  reliable  methods  which,  with  little  further  modification, 
should  meet  the  requirements  demanded.  The  method  which 
was  presented  for  the  adaptation  of  Clark  and  Lubs'  indicator 
and  buffer  solutions  to  the  production  of  an  exactly 
ammonium  citrate  should  greatly  lighten  the  burden  of  the  < 
ists  making  the  determination  of  reverted  phosphoric  add. 
Those  interested  in  the  production  of  precipitated  phosphates 
for  use  in  the  fertilizer  industry  noted  with  interest  the  important 
change  in  the  method  of  analysis  of  this  class  of  materials  author- 
ized by  the  Association.  Several  special  papers  of  importance  in 
the  determination  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  small 
amounts  of  potash  were  received  with  interest. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetation  Tests  on  the  Availability  of 
Phosphoric  Acid  in  Basic  Slag  completed  its  i 
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report  will  be  published  later  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  The  committee 
declared  the  Wagner  method  to  be  a  reliable  procedure  for  measur- 
ing the  available  phosphoric  add  in  basic  slag  phosphates  and 
recommended  its  adoption  as  the  official  method  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

A  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  H.  D.  Haskins,  J.  W.  Kellogg, 
E.  G.  Proulz,  O.  S.  Praps,  and  R.  N.  Brackett,  was  appointed 
to  consider  definitions  of  terms  and  interpretation  of  results  of 
fertilizer  analyses. 

The  attendance  in  the  Drug  Section  was  tbe  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  organization  and  the  program  was  the  most 
that  has  ever  been  presented.    Papers  relating  to  the 

and  silver  proteinates,  santal  oil,  acetylsalicylic  acid,  peppermint 
oil,  and  crude  drugs  were  presented  and,  in  some  cases,  methods  of 
analysis  for  these  products  were  adopted. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Revision  Committee  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia: 
L.  P.  Kebler,  H.  C.  Lythgoe,  H.  C.  Puller,  A.  R.  Bliss,  and  W.  S. 
Hubbard. 

Senator  E.  P.  Ladd,  many  years  an  active  member  in  the  Asso- 
ciation and  at  one  time  its  president,  was  called  out  of  town  and 
was  unable  to  address  the  Association  as  planned.  By  unanimous 
vote,  however,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
Association,  as  was  also  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  former  secretary  of 
the  Association. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Balcom,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Editors,  pre- 
sented a  report  of  progress  showing  a  very  material  increase  in 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 
He  stated  that  the  first  edition  of  the  "Official  and  Tentative 
Methods  of  Analysis"  had  been  exhausted  and  that  the  second 
edition  was  now  available  for  distribution.  He  called  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Association  has  practically  caught 
up  in  the  publication  of  its  back  proceedings  and  within  a  very 
few  months  will  be  in  a  position  to  print  original  contributions. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  adequate,  beneficial  legislation  until  the 
various  chemical  industries  in  this  country  have  become  firmly 
established.  The  Association  further  expressed  its  hearty  en- 
dorsement of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  be- 
ginning November  11,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  highest 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment may  be  attained. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Btmortn  Prtridemt;  Ha.»«y  W.  Wiut  Pruiint:  t.  P.  Vkitch 

Additional  members  of  tbe  Executive  Committee  are  H.  D. 
Haskins  and  R.  E.  Doolittle. 

The  names  of  members  of  committees,  referees,  and  associate 
I  for  the  year  1922  may  be  secured  through  the  Secretary. 

of  the  convention  will  be  printed  in  the 
i  of  Official  ApicuUural  Chemists. 

Bumau  or  Ciismihtrv  N.  A 

WAamnoTOM,  D.  C. 
r  38.  1021 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers — Annual  Winter 
Meeting,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  6  to  9,  1921. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science — An- 
nual Meeting,  Toronto,  Canada,  December  27  to  31,  1921. 

American  Ceramic  Society— 21st  Annual  Meeting,  St.  Louis, 
Mo..  February  27  to  March  2,  1922. 


Cornerstone  Laid  for  New  Cornell  Chemical 
Laboratory 

The  cornerstone  of  tbe  new  $1,500,000  chemical  laboratory 
at  Cornell  University  was  laid  by  the  donor,  George  Fisher 
Baker,  a  New  York  financier  and  philanthropist.  October  20, 
1921.  Mr.  Baker  is  81  years  of  age  and  has  been  for  years  one 
of  the  foremost  figures  in  America's  finance  and  industry  and 
has  been  interested  in  Cornell  University  for  a  number  of  years, 
having  given  in  the  past  a  total  of  $335,000  to  the  University  for 
residential  purposes,  in  addition  to  the  magnificent  donation  of 
the  chemical  laboratory. 

At  the  exercises  held  first  in  Bailey  HaU  and  later  at  the  site 
of  the  new  building.  President  Farrand,  the  newly  elected  head 
of  the  University,  presided.  An  organ  prelude  by  Professor 
Quarles  was  followed  by  the  invocation  given  by  the  Rev.  Presi- 
dent Rush  Rhccs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 
President  Farrand  then  introduced  Professor  Emeritus  Edward 
L.  Nichols,  former  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Cornell,  who  made  a  preliminary  address  in  which  he  assured 
the  donor  of  the  new  building  that  "if  the  chemists  and  students 
of  chemistry  who  are  to  work  in  this  building  attain  only  an  aver- 
age output  as  measured  by  the  performances  of  university  labo- 
ratories in  the  past,  the  donor  may  count  on  returns  from  his 
investment  such  as  no  commercial  enterprise  has  ever  paid." 

Dr.  Edgar  Fans  Smith,  president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  then  briefly  reviewed  the  development  and  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  laboratory  during  the  last  100 
years.  He  traced  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  science  of  chem- 
istry and  predicted  a  great  future  for  it  as  a  result  of  the  splendid 
research  work  that  is  now  being  carried  on. 

The  program  further  included  an  address  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Schwab  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  and  an  address 
by  Prof.  L.  M.  Dennis,  head  of  the  department  of  chemistry, 
which  included  a  description  of  the  contents  of  the  box  of  records 
tb  be  placed  in  the,  cornerstone. 

The  President,  the  speakers,  delegates  from  other  universities 
and  colleges,  trustees  and  the  faculty,  then  led  the  procession 
to  the  site  of  the  new  laboratory.  The  box  of  records  was  de- 
posited within  the  cornerstone  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ley,  the  builder  of 
the  laboratory,  after  which  Mr.  George  F.  Baker,  the 
laid  the  cornerstone. 

The  contract  calls  for  the  completion  of  the  building  100 1 
from  the  time  the  ground  was  broken,  last  July,  and  it  is 
planned  to  build  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor,  if  ] 
this  fall. 


Local  Section  Meetings 
chioaoo  biotioh 

lfl— John  Johnston,  "University  and 


Industrial  Re- 


December  9 — E.  Newton  Harvey,  "Animal  Light." 
January  — Saul  Dushman,  "The  Quantum  Theory." 

December  20 — E.  F.  Smith. 
February  21— A.  D.  Little. 
March  7— E.  E.  Slosson,  "Popularization  of ! 

MAKYLAHD  BICTIOH 

December  8 — (Joint  meeting  with  A.  I.  C.  E.  convention). 
J.  C.  W.  Frazer,  "Oxidation  of  Carbon  Monoxide  to 

Dioxide  at  Room  Temperatures  by  a  Catalyst." 
R.  W.  Wood,  "Ultraviolet  Light." 
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Honorary  M&nbers  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Socirty 
Sir  William  J.  Pope  and  M.  Paul  Kestner  were  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  Society.  The  following  letters  of 
:  have  been  received : 

The  Cbcmieal  Laboratory 
The  University.  Cambridge 
30  Septrmhcr,  1921 

i  SumHTAKV, 
Thr  Awskicak  ClIKUKAL  SOCIETY, 
Washington. 
Dkar  Mi.  Sbckktaky 

In  electing  me  one  of  its  Honorary  Members  the  American 
Chemical  Society  has  done  me  a  great  honour  and  one  which 
I  very  deeply  appreciate 

During  my  seventeen  years  membership  of  the  Society  I 
have  always  been  keenly  interested  in  its  work  and  have  watched 
with  admiration  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  become,  under 
wise  and  vigorous  management,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  chemical  organiz-atiotis  in  the  world. 

Whilst  asking  you  to  convey  my  thanks  to  the  Society  for 
the  signal  distinction  conferred  upon  me  may  I  express  that 
hope  that  the  American  Chemical  Society  may  continue  its 
rapid  development  and  become  an  even  more  efficient  medium 
for  cementing  the  interests  of  Knglish-spcaking  chemists. 
Relieve  me.  Dear  Mr.  Secretary, 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

(Signed)    William  J.  Porn 


38  Rur  Rihiera.  Paris 
10  October,  IW.'l 

Mm.  Charlb*  I..  Parson*. 

American  Chemical.  Sociktt. 
PDA*  Mb.  SscRRTAitv: 

Your  intimation  that  the  American  Chemical  Society  lias 
done  me  the  signal  honour  of  electing  me  as  one  of  its  few  hon- 
orary members  has  afforded  me  the  very  greatest  pleasure  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  convey  to  your  President  and  Council  the  ex- 
pression of  my  very  sincere  thanks. 

I  am  the  more  sensible  of  the  honour  done  me  in  that  I  feel 
it  to  be  connected  with  my  association  with  the  Socitte  d« 
Industrielle.    My  colleagues  in  our  Society  share  with 
my  gratitude  for  the  honour  you  have  bestowed  on  their 


It  was  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  me  that  I  was  unable  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  to  come  over  and  take  part  in  your  annual 
meeting  last  month.  I  had  looked  forward  with  much  pleasure 
to  making  this  trip  and  to  seeing  you  and  many  of  my  American 
friends  once  more. 

Yours  sincerely 

{Signed)  Paul 


An  Englishman's  Impressions  of  the  New 
York  Meeting 

Because  of  the  international  scope  of  the  New  York  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  with  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  the  impressions  of 
our  foreign  guests.  The  "Impressions  of  an  English  Chemist" 
printed  in  the  Chemical  Age,  London,  October  S,  evidently  reflect 
the  thoughts  of  a  number  of  the  foreign  visitors  to  the  62nd 
Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  English  chemist  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  extent 
of  the  membership  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the 
large  percentage  of  this  membership  which  attended  the  meeting. 
The  splendid  recognition  given  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
in  the  public  press  likewise  drew  favorable  comment  from  the 
English  visitor.  He  states  that  because  of  the  excellent  organ- 
ization of  the  A.  C.  S.  News  Service  "the  American  receives 
i  of  scientific  knowledge  at  regular  intervals;  he  finds  it  not 
reads  it,  and  so  becomes  reasonably  well  informed 
on  such  matters."  The  writer  further  observes  that  the  American 
chemist  enjoys  a  more  exalted  state  in  the  public  mind  of  the 
average  American  and  in  the  minds  of  his  employers,  than  is 
the  case  in  England.    He  observes  that  "In  America,  the  term 


:  something  and  it  is  a  name  to  be  proud  of  for  it 
the  professions;  in  England  it  might  mean  any- 
thing, for  the  general  public  knows  no  better."  The  writer  then 
comments  on  the  extent  to  which  publicity  has  been  developed 
for  the  American  chemist  and  on  the  fact  that  the  tendency  is 
perhaps  to  make  the  level  of  chemical  thought  exchanged  a  little 
less  profound  than  one  expects  at  scientific  meetings  and  "one 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  some  of  the  speakers  had  their  eye 
not  so  much  upon  their  chemical  audience  as  upon  the  outside 
public." 

He  sums  up  the  source  of  influence  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  as  lying,  first,  in  its  complete  membership,  second,  in 
the  high  character  of  its  officers,  which  include  men  of  world- 
wide reputation  in  both  academic  and  industrial  circles,  and, 
third,  in  the  splendid  publications  of  the  Society. 

In  discussing  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  meeting  he  brings 
out  the  importance  given  to  chemical  warfare  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society;  the  recognition  of  the  close  connection  between 
the  organic  chemical  industry  in  peace  times  and  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  and  gases  in  time  of  war.  He  also  calls  attention 
to  the  deep  thought  that  is  engaging  American  chemists  along 
the  line  of  supplying  substitutes  for  the  energy  now  being  de- 
rived from  rapidly  disappearing  natural  resources,  such  as  pe- 
troleum, gas,  coal,  etc.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  Americans  recognize  the  fact  that  they  have  exploited 
e's  gifts  rather  ruthlessly,  and  he  feels  that  it  should  be  a 
:  of  pride  to  Americans  that  the  sins  of  the  past  are  being 
confessed,  and  steps  taken  to  secure  better  treatment  for  those 
natural  resources  which  as  yet  remain  untouched.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  writer's  impressions  or  observations  is 
of  special  interest: 

It  is  still  possible  to  get  rich  quick  in  America,  and  the  Ameri- 
can is  virile,  active  and  as  eager  for  riches  as  any  other  man. 
He  is,  however,  prepared  to  work  for  them;  he  lives  nearer  to 
nature  than  we  do  and  thinks  very  keenly  about  his  great  country 
of  which  he  is  so  justly  proud.  This  and  that  requires  to  be 
done,  and  until  it  is  done  there  can  be  no  rest,  for  as  he  so  i 
says,  "We  are  a  young  country  yet." 


Plant  Excursions,  New  York  Meeting 

As  chairman  of  the  Excursion  Committee  during  the  recent 
joint  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  I  wish  on  their  behalf  to 
appreciation  to  the  i 

who  so  generously  extended  their  hospitality  to 
visitors  of  the  above  Societies 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  shown  by  the  management  and  i 
ing  staff  of  the  plants  visited  aided  in  no  small  measure  in  i 
the  meeting  the  success  it  was. 

Tours  of  inspection  were  made  through  the  following  plants: 

Seaboard  By-Products  Coke  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 

JoKph  H.  Wallace  3k  Co.  Stamford,  Cooo. 

The  Westport  Mill.  Westport.  Cooo. 

National  Lead  Co.,  135  Marshall  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ward  Baking  Co.,  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  Edge  water.  N.  J. 

Astoria  Light,  Iieat  &  Power  Co.,  Shore  Road,  Astoria.  L.  I 

American  Tobacco  Co  .  337  W.  27th  St,  New  York  City. 

Lade*  &  Co  ,  Lincoln  Highway,  Newark,  N.  J. 

General  Leather  Co..  Frelinghauscn  Ave  .  Newark.  N.  J. 

Ztegel  Elsman  &  Co  .  Newark.  N.  J. 

National  Biscuit  Co  .  10th  Ave.  &  16th  St..  New  York  City 

Liebmann's  Sons.  36  Forrest  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  New  York  City. 

Manhattan  Rubber  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Toch  Bros.,  59— *th  St.,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Keuffel  &  Basel  Co..  Hobokeo,  N  J. 

Standard  Oil  Co..  Bayonne,  N  J. 

Balbach  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

J.  V.  N. 
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Chemistry  and  Disarmament 

Under  this  genera]  heading  three  splendid  contributions  were 
made  to  the  program  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  the  American  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry  and  the  New  York  Sections  of  the  American  Elec- 
trochemical Society  and  the  Socicte  dc  Chimie  Industricllc  at  a 
joint  meeting  held  in  Rumford  Hall,  New  York,  November  IS, 
1921. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  airplane  with  its  weap- 
ons of  explosive  and  poison  gas  bombs  over  the  battleship  was 
dispelled  by  the  showing  of  the  official  U  S.  Navy  motion  pic- 
of  the  bombing  and  sinking  of  the  Ost  Friesland,  a  former 


German  cruiser,  and  the  U.  S.  S.  Alabama. 

These  pictures  were  supplemented  by  an  address  by  1 
S.  Kimbcrly,  formerly  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

No  one  who  saw  these  remarkable  pictures  can  doubt  that  the 
day  of  the  battleship  is  over  and  that,  as  Mr.  Francis  P.  Garvan 
later  stated,  "the  future  safety  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the 
development  of  airplanes,  and  a  chemical  industry  which  in  time 
of  war  can  be  quickly  turned  into  a  source  of  munitions  and 
poison  gases." 

Both  Mr.  Garvan  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Howe,  who  spoke  on  "Chemi- 
cal Research  and  Business,"  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  reiter- 
ation of  the  story  of  chemistry  to  the  people  of  the  nation,  by 
chemists  themselves. 


WASHINGTON  LETTER 


Br  Watsok  Davis.  14  IS 

The  Conference  on  Limitation  op  Armaments 

Washington' is  now  discussing  the  battleship-limiting  bomb- 
shell with  which  Secretary  Hughes  inaugurated  the  Washington 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  yesterday. 

This  plan  for  cutting  the  navies  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan,  which  will  scrap  60  capital  ships  and  which 
will  save  approximately  5375,000,000  in  construction  and  upkeep 
for  the  United  States  alone  during  the  ten-year  holiday,  will 
result,  if  adopted,  in  bringing  chemical  warfare  and  the  use  of 
aircraft  into  greater  prominence.  This  is  the  current  opinion 
here. 

Naval  armament  limitation  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant step  planned  for  the  conference,  and  the  success  of  the 
other  steps  in  the  agenda  is  largely  dependent  on  the  fate  of 
this  first  proposal.  The  second  topic  under  "Limitation  of 
Armaments"  in  the  official  agenda  is  "Rules  for  control  of  new 
agencies  of  warfare,"  and  it  is  under  this  head  that  the  discussion 
of  chemical  and  aerial  warfare  will  come.  It  is  not  expected 
now  that  the  conference  will  begin  to  discuss  these  matters  for 
at  least  a  week  or  ten  days,  perhaps  not  before  this  letter  appears. 

The  American  delegation  to  the  conference  has  selected  an 
advisory  and  technical  staff  to  aid  them  in  the  various  problems 
of  the  conference.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
is  the  only  technically  trained  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  twenty-one  members,  but  included  on  the  technical  stall  are: 
Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society; 
General  C.  C.  Williams,  chief  of  Ordnance;  General  Amos  A. 
Fries,  chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service;  General  George  O. 
Squicr,  chief  of  the  Signal  Corps;  William  S.  Culbertson,  United 
States  Tariff  Commission;  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton.  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards;  Dr.  J.  H.  Dellinger,  chief  of  the  radio 
investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards;  L.  W.  Austin,  radio 
specialist,  Navy  Department.    It  is  understood  that  most  of 
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the  advisory  work  in 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Smith,  General  Fries,  and  army  and  navy 
officers. 

11  the  reduction  in  naval  armament  is  accomplished  and 
chemical  and  aerial  methods  come  into  the  foreground,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  world  will  be  adopting  methods  of  warfare 
that  are  best  suited  for  defense.  Aggressive  warfare  between 
nations  separated  by  more  than  200  to  300  miles  of  water  is 
difficult  without  battleships.  Airplanes  spreading  gas  can  oper- 
ate most  effectively  for  only  100  to  200  miles  from  their  base, 
but  for  defensive  purposes  this  distance  would  be  ample.  From 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  there  is  hardly  any 
between  the  old  and  new  forms  of  warfare. 

The  question  of  electrical  communication  will  also  be  cor 
by  the  conference.  This  will  include  land  telegraphs,  cables, 
and  radios.  Of  these,  wireless  will  hold  the  most  important 
place.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  at  least  a  good  beginning 
toward  definite  rides  regulating  international  radio  communica- 
tion will  be  made.  The  work  is  expected  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
the  continuation  of  that  of  the  recent  Paris  conference. 

Extension  op  Emergency  Tariff  Law 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  present  emergency  tariff  law  and  the 
dye  licensing  provision  has  been  cleared  up  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  has  agreed  to  the  House 
resolution  extending  this  measure  until  February  1  or  until 
such  time  as  the  permanent  tariff  schedules  are  enacted  into 
law.  Hearings  on  the  agricultural  schedules  of  the  permanent 
tariff  bill  arc  planned  during  the  coming  week. 


Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Tax  Bill 

The  tax  bill  is  now  out  of  the  Senate  and  in  conference  with 
the  House  Committee.  The  tax  on  nonbeverage  alcohol 
diverted  to  beverage  purposes,  which  would  have  been  collected 
on  all  alcohol  and  refunded  upon  proof  of  legitimate  use,  has  been 
eliminated,  although  high  taxes  for  nonbeverage  use  are  provided. 
The  objectionable  "guilty  until  proved  innocent"  provision 
would  have  tied  up  a  large  amount  of  capital  for  chemical  and 
drug  manufacturers.  The  tax  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  Senate 
has  two  provisions,  both  of  which  double  the  tax  on  nonbeverage 
alcohol  or  medicinal  liquors  if  they  are  illegally  used.  If  whiskey 
and  alcohol  used  in  making  official  preparations  or  in  chemical 
manufacture  find  their  way  into  illegal  hands,  the  tax  may  be 
as  high  as  525.60  a  proof  gallon. 

Muscle  Shoals 

Mr.  Ford's  negotiations  for  Muscle  Shoals  have  reached  the 
point  where  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  and  Mr.  Ford,  with  their 
experts,  are  discussing  details.  The  Secretary  of  War  recently 
made  an  inspection  trip  to  the  nitrate  plant  and  power  plant 
projects.  On  November  18  there  will  be  a  personal  conference 
between  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Weeks.  As  Congress  must  give 
the  War  Secretary  specific  authority  to  sell  or  lease  any  public 
grounds,  any  agreement  they  reach  must  be  ratified  by  Congress. 

The  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 

Washington  chemists  are  looking  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engi- 
neering Chemistry  in  this  city,  and  they  will  welcome  in  his  new 
job  as  editor  Mr.  Harrison  E.  Howe,  who  has  been  here  as  resident 
of  the  Division  of  Research  Extension  of  the  National 


Dr.  Chas.  H.  Herty,  who  has  resigned  as  editor  to 
president  of  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  which  was  organized  in  Wash- 
ington last  week,  carries  with  him  the  appreciation  of  Washington 
chemists  for  his  work  in  bringing  the  Journal  to  its  present  high 
plane,  and  he  has  their  hope  for  as  much  success  in  his  new  posi- 
tion as  with  the  Journal. 

The  Washington  Section  op  the  A.  C.  S. 

The  Washington  Section  of  the  Society  held  its  annual 
election  of  officers  on  November  10  with  the  following  results: 
Dr.  R.  C.  Wells,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  president;  J.  B. 
Reed,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  secretary;  H.  W.  Houghton, 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  treasurer;  Dr.  W.  D.  Collins,  Geological 
Survey,  Dr.  R.  B.  Sosman,  Geophysical  Laboratory,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Skinner,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  W.  M.  Clark,  Hygienic 
Laboratory,  Dr.  William  Blum,  Bureau  of  Standards,  retiring 
president,  councilors;  C.  W.  Bacon,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
V.  K.  Chesnut,  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Dr.  L.  H.  Adams,  Geo- 
physical Laboratory,  F.  C.  Cook,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  C.  O. 
Applcman,  University  of  Maryland,  R.  O.  E.  Davis,  Bureau  of 
Soils,  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  Society  portrait  of  Joseph  Priestley,  discoverer  of  oxygen 
and  pioneer  American  chemist,  was  presented  to  the  National 
Museum  on  October  25  by  President  Edgar  F.  Smith,  at  a  meet- 
ing arranged  by  the  local  section.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Wakott, 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  accepted  the  portrait 
on  behalf  of  the  Museum.  Dr.  F.  W.  Clarke  told  of  the  formal 
founding  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Priestley's 
former  home  in  1876. 
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Corrosion  op  Buried  Pipes 
An  extensive  investigation  of  the  corrosive  action  of  soil  on 
pipes  used  for  gas  and  water  mains  and  service  pipes  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Bureau  has  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  the  pipe  manufacturers,  and  the  public  utilities  through 
the  Research  Subcommittee  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Electrolysis. 

Forty  locations  have  been  selected  as  representative  of  the 
principal  families  of  soils  to  be  found  throughout  the  United 
States  and  at  each  will  be  buried  a  number  of  samples  of  every 
kind  of  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  commercial  use.  These  field  tests 
will  be  supplemented  by  laboratory  tests  which  will  give  com- 
plete data  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  soil 
and  on  the  microstructure,  complete  metallurgical  history,  and 
chemical  analysis  of  the  pipe  specimens. 

It  is  expected  that  the  experiment  will  continue  for  eight  or 


Hearings  are  being  held  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  on  bills  to  prevent  pollutions  of  waters  in 
rivers  and  harbors.  Manufacturing  chemists  have  urged  that 
before  steps  were  taken  that  would  interfere  with  a  large  number 
of  manufacturing  plants  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  re- 
quested to  conduct  a  scientific  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
water  pollution. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  made  public  the  report  on  the 
superpower  system.  This  system  would  link  up  power  plants 
and  industrial  plants  150  miles  inland  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton and  form  a  gigantic  electrical  system  that  would  bring  ab  <ut 
economies  in  power  production  and  utilization.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  superpower  system  would  save  annually  4.024,800 
short  tons  of  coal  for  chemical  and  metallurgical  industries  alone. 

The  National  Research  Council  has  issued  a  list  of  "American 
Research  Chemicals,"  compiled  by  Dr.  C.  J.  West- 
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By  CHAM.M  LORMAMD,  i  Are. 

The  Mbkting  of  tub  Socibtb  de  Chimie  Industriellb 

Without  having  the  same  breadth  as  that  of  its  American 
aster,  the  first  meeting  held  by  the  Societe  de  Chimie  Industrielle 
has  been  a  success,  and  the  exposition  which  was  held  at  the  same 
time,  although  limited  to  dyes  and  laboratory  materials,  at- 
tracted a  great  number  of  exhibitors,  a  fact  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future.  The  different  sections  of  the  meeting  heard 
numerous  interesting  communications,  purely  technical,  and 
the  special  meetings  which  were  presided  over  by  different 
ministers  or  under-secretaries  of  the  State  brought  together  a 
considerable  audience  where  all  the  social  elements  were  mingled 
to  hear  eminent  masters  open  up  new  horizons  on  possibilities 
of  the  utilization  of  chemistry.  These  meetings  have  had  a  pro- 
longed echo  in  the  daily  press. 

The  importance  of  the  nitrogen  problem,  which  was  treated 
in  all  its  aspects,  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  French 
public  who  realize  all  that  France  owes  to  her  agriculture  and  all 
that  she  ought  to  do  to  aid  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Claude  attracted 
very  great  attention.  This  lecture  was  given  in  the  great  amphi- 
theater of  the  Sorbonne  which  holds  more  than  3000  persons. 
The  amphitheater  was  full  to  bursting  and  2000  people  could  not 
get  in,  so  that  Mr.  Claude  had  to  repeat  this  same  lecture  two 
dnyt  later. 

In  addition  to  his  researches  on  ammonia,  Mr.  Claude  de- 
veloped his  ideas  on  scientific  research  in  general.  He  recalled 
the  history  of  certain  recent  discoveries  such  as  that  of  invar, 
that  of  radium,  that  of  ammonia  synthesis,  the  direct  result 
of  Gibbs  and  LeChatelier,  and  with  these  as  examples,  he  showed 
the  infinite  variety  of  resources  of  scientific  research.  He 
insisted  especially  on  the  necessity  of  very  attentive  observation 
of  all  phenomena.  In  science,  he  said,  there  are  no  phenomena, 
however  small  they  may  be,  which  can  be  neglected.  How  many 
scientists  have  passed  by  great  discoveries  by  not  having  pushed 
to  their  furthest  limit  the  results  of  a  very  slight  phenomenon. 
Is  it  necessary  to  recall  that  a  French  physicist  spent  several  years 
of  his  life  in  establishing  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  had 
a  densit}  different  from  that  of  nitrogen  made  from  ammonium 
nitrate?  Not  having  carried  through  to  the  end  the  conclusions 
from  thus  observation  he  missed  the  discovery  of  argon,  which 
Ramsay  isolated  and  characterized  only  a  short  time  afterward. 

Along  another  line,  new  and  bold  ideas  of  the  trend  of  organic 
chemistry  were  developed  at  the  meeting,  and  I  would  lay  special 
emphasis  on  the  last  point  which  was  treated  in  a  masterly 
fashion  by  Sir  William  Pope,  great  chemist  as  well  as  great 
traveler,  since  we  received  him  in  Paris  at  the  moment  when  he 
returned  frorn  attending  your  meeting  in  New  York,  and  he  has 
now  left  us  to  ro  toward  the  Indies. 

Sir  William  Pope  showed  us  that  chemistry  involving  high 
potential  energy  has  had  its  day.  If  all  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  accomplish  the  synthesis  of  indigo  or  that  of 
camphor  by  purely  chemical  means  had  been  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  culture  of  the  indigo  plant  or  the  camphor 
tree,  the  yields  would  have  been  greater  and.  moreover,  the  energy 
in  the  coal  or  the  petroleum  would  have  been  conserved.  The 
mineral  fuels  existing  on  the  globe  are  becoming  exhausted 
slowly  but  surely.  Solar  energy,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
be  always  available.  Therefore,  it  is  toward  photosynthesis, 
in  its  most  general  sense,  or  rather  toward  the  study  of  the  inti- 
mate mechanism  of  the  chemical  phenomena  of  life,  that  we 
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must  turn  our  efforts.  There  will  always  be  growing  in  the 
ground  plants  which  can  furnish  us  with  oil.  This  oil  will  be 
a  fuel  which  will  renew  itself  each  year,  while  the  oil  which  we 
draw  from  the  earth  becomes  exhausted,  and  what  is  true  in  this 
case  can  be  applied  to  many  other  absolutely  necessary  products. 
This  program  which  Sir  William  Pope  outlines  for  us  is  evidently 
only  a  rough  sketch,  but  each  of  us  can  draw  the  conclusions 
from  it. 

Another  revelation  of  the  meeting  was  the  important  place 
occupied  by  motion  picture  films.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  meeting  were  inspired  with  what  had  been  done  in  0>e 
United  States  and  tried  to  bring  together  some  educational 
films.  Unfortunately  the  films  which  were  requested  frorn  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  Washington  could  not  be  sent  to  France  where 
they  would  certainly  have  been  as  successful  as  the  French 
films  which  were  used. 

Beside  the  films  which  permitted  the  audience  to  see  the 
latest  industrial  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  cement, 
potassium,  paper,  etc.,  and  the  presentation  of  films  which  were 
accompanied  by  technical  papers,  a  communication  was  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  motion  picture  as  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mercial traveler.  A  small  machine,  the  size  of  a  suitcase,  will 
permit  projecting  on  a  25  X  25  screen  a  film  showing  the  operation 
of  a  machine  or  a  piece  of  apparatus.  The  representative 
or  the  salesman  can  thus  visit  his  patrons  and  demonstrate  very 
easily  the  utilization  of  what  he  has  to  sell. 

Professor  Mouxbu  a  Delegate  to  Washington 

In  one  of  my  preceding  letters  I  expressed  the  idea  that  chemists 
ought  to  share  in  the  conference  at  Washington.  The  French 
government,  after  some  hesitation,  has  adopted  this  view  and 
by  the  time  these  lines  appear,  Professor  Moureu.  member  of 
the  Institute  and  professor  of  the  College  de  France,  where  he 
succeeded  our  great  Berthclot,  will  be  among  you.  The  welcome 
which  you  accorded  to  Madame  Curie  makes  us  sure  of  the 
warmth  of  Mr.  Moureu's  reception. 

The  work  of  Professor  Moureu  on  acetylene  compounds  and 
on  the  rare  gases  is  universally  known.  At  a  time  when  the 
atomic  theory  was  not  yet  adopted  by  all  chemists,  he  was  one 
of  the  defendants  of  the  new  faith  and  one  of  his  first  works  was 
his  book  on  "Notions  fondamentales  de  chimie  organique" 
from  which  all  French  chemists  have  learned  organic  chemistry. 
This  book  is  already  in  its  seventh  edition  in  France.  It  has  been 
translated  in  all  the  Latin  countries;  an  English  edition,  pref- 
aced by  Sir  William  Pope,  has  just  appeared.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  mast  justly  celebrated  of  the  numerous  books  by  Mr. 
Moureu.  I  may  add  that  during  the  war  Mr.  Moureu  was  pres- 
ident of  the  committee  of  French  scientists  which  directed  our 
Chemical  Warfare  Service.  The  services  which  he  rendered  in 
tliis  capacity  made  him .  the  natural  choice  for  the  great  mission 
which  is  entrusted  to  him. 

A  New  Petroleum  Well 

At  different  times  I  have  called  your  attention  to  researches 
on  petroleum  which  are  made  at  different  places  in  France. 
A  boring  in  the  region  of  Bugey  (department  of  Ain)  has  just 
given  a  considerable  flow,  which  has  lasted  for  several  days. 
The  volume  of  hydrocarbon  gas  in  twenty-four  hours  is  100,000 
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The  waterworks,  at  Hopewell,  Virginia,  which  during  the  war 
supplied  the  munitions  plant  of  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
u  well  as  adjacent  villages,  has  been  sold  to  the  Industrial 
Service  Corporation  of  Virginia  which  took  over  operation  of 
the  plant  on  November  1.  The  transfer  includes  electric  and 
steam  pumping  stations,  nitration  plant,  boiler  plant,  trans- 
mission lines,  etc.,  the  plant  having  a  capacity  of  approximately 
30.000.000  gal.  per  day. 

The  Universidad  National.  Tacuba.  Mexico,  is  installing 
modem  equipment  to  be  used  in  connection  with  studies  in  the 
technology  and  manufacture  of  glass. 

With  the  completion  of  the  dyeing  plant  at  Greenville,  S.  C, 
a  branch  of  the  Franklin  Process  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I ,  Green- 
ville will  have  the  last  phase  necessary  to  make  complete  a  cycle 
in  cotton  manufacturing  from  raw  to  finished  state.  A  new 
process  will  be  employed  in  that  the  yarn  will  be  dyed  in  the 
wound  form  instead  of  the  skein,  which  has'  been  found  to  be 
cheaper  and  more  thorough.  This  will  be  the  only  plant  of 
its  kind  in  the  South. 

The  Director  of  Sales,  War  Department,  has  announced  that 
army  surplus  material  costing  the  United  States  Government 
$209,620,147  has  been  transferred  to  other  governmental  de- 
partments and  establishments.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
received  $138,290,529  worth  of  the  material,  nearly  06  per  cent, 
and  all  but  $10,619  of  its  share  was  transferred  without  funds. 
Acids,  chemicals,  etc.,  constituted  $19,156,517  worth  of  the 
material  transferred. 

Representative  pottery  interests  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
vicinity  are  formulating  plans  to  bring  about  an  early  readjust- 
ment and  lowering  of  freight  rates  on  commodities  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  pottery,  including  clay,  feld- 
spar, flint,  etc.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  compile 
data  and  carry  out  the  details  of  the  movement,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  M.  D.  Warren,  traffic  manager  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Trenton. 


Canadian  Dyes,  Ltd.,  of  Trenton,  Ontario,  on  September 
19,  1921,  turned  out  the  first  batch  of  dyes  ever  manufactured 
in  Canada,  when  about  1700  lbs  of  Canadian  Direct  Blue  2B 
were  successfully  finished  in  the  first  process  of  nuking. 

Standardization  of  the  different  kinds,  qualities,  and  sizes  of 
window  and  plate  glass  was  discussed  at  a  recent  conference 
between  glass  distributors,  architects,  and  engineers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  The  conference  outlined  a  program  that 
will  be  participated  in  by  the  manufacturers,  distributors, 
architects,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  which  it  is  believed 
will  result  in  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  sizes,  standardize 
quality,  and  enable  a  more  efficient  use  of  this  material.  Nomen- 
clature in  the  glass  industry  will  be  studied  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  define  trade  terms  that  are  likely  to  be  used  with  various 
meanings. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  sale  of  approximately 
81,000  tons  of  sodium  nitrate  from  the  army  reserve  supply, 
which  has  been  recommended  by  officials  of  the  Ordnance 
Department.  The  nitrate  has  been  declared  surplus  and  its 
sale  is  considered  in  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  it  is  at 
present  stored  at  considerable  expense  in  privately  owned  ware- 
houses and  the  army  is  not  in  a  position  to  move  the  81,000 
tons  from  the  private  storage  into  its  own  storehouse  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  nitrate  reserve  of  300,000  tons  is  kept.  It  is. 
expected  that  the  Director  of  Sales  will  soon  issue  a  statement, 
calling  for  sealed  proposals  on  all  or  any  part,  which  will  probably 
be  sold  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

The  Synthetic  Ammonia  and  Nitrates  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  new  organi- 
zation formed  under  the  auspices  of  B runner,  Mond  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  of  England,  has  commenced  the  laying  out  of  new  works, 
near  Middlesbrough.  The  plant  when  completed  will  be  used: 
for  the  manufacture  of  ammonia,  nitrates,  and  various  chemicals. 

The  Raymond  Bros.  Impact  Pulverizer  Company  has  located! 
its  permanent  eastern  office  at  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City, 
in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  B.  KanowiU. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


Mr.  A.  P.  GtoecHer  has  resigned  as  chief  chemist  of  the  Trop- 
ical Paint  and  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has  accepted  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  paint  department  of  the 
Acorn  Refining  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Philip  L.  Gile,  formerly  connected  with  the  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  in  their  agricultural  service  bureau, 
and  for  eleven  years  prior  to  that  position  chemist  of  the  Porto 
Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  is  at  present  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  soil  chemical  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Halland  has  resigned  as  chief  chemist  of  the 
National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Sebastian,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  connection  with 
work  on  mine  drainage  investigations,  has  joined  the  chemical 
staff  of  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Edgewood,  Md. 

Mr.  Herbert  Brunt  has  left  the  firm  of  Brunt  Dye  fit  Chemical 
Co  ,  Manchester,  England,  owned  by  his  father  and  has  taken 
over  an  analytical  practice,  established  in  1870,  in  London. 
The  name  of  the  firm  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  liaise  and 
Marshall. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Keen  an  recently  announced  bis  resignation  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Ihilp  and 
Paper  Industry  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of  editor  of  Paprr, 
in  the  reorganization  of  which  he  becomes  an  officer  and  stock- 
holder. 

Mr.  Noah  D.  Lambert,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  X.  Y  Mutual  Gas  Light  Co.,  has  resigned  his  position  and  is 
now  chief  engineer  and  secretary  of  the  Lambert  Meter  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Sidney  S.  Negus  has  recently  resigned  as  head  of  the 
chemistry  department  of  the  Merccrsburg  Academy,  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.,  to  take  up  graduate  work  for  his  doctorate  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

I  Mr.  Edward  A.  Dieterle,  assistant  chief  chemist  of  the  Koppcrs 
Co.,  Mellon  Institute,  Pittsburgh.  1  a  .  has  been  made  chief 
Chemist  of  the  Chicago  by-product  Coke  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Mr.  Arthur  GoHun,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  a  number  of  years,  recently  died  after  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Gallun  was  one  of  the  most  active  organizers 
of  the  Leather  Division  of  the  A.  C.  S.,  and  had  financed  the 
leather  chemistry  research  at  Columbia. 

Dr.  Clifford  S.  Leonard,  for  the  past  year  fellow  in  chemistry 
to  Sweden  on  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  has 
completed  his  research  at  the  Karohne  and  Nobel  Institutes  of 
Stockholm  and  has  accepted  the  position  of  research  instructor 
of  pharmacology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  H.  S.  McAree,  formerly  with  the  Atlas  Powder  Co.. 
Landing,  N.  J.,  is  now  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
business  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Campbcll-McAree  &  Co., 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Leslie  R.  Okten,  for  two  years  chemist  and  supervisor  of 
baking  operations  for  the  Seattle  Baking  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, has  become  chief  chemist  in  charge  of  the  laboratories  of 
the  International  Milling  Co.,  New  Prague,  Minn. 

Mr.  L.  I.  Shaw,  assistant  chief  chemist  and  assistant  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Mineral  Technology  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  at 
Washington,  D  C,  was  recently  transferred  to  the  Ceramic 
Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  is 
assistant  superintendent  and  in  charge  of  the  physico  chemical 
work. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Camp  who  was  formerly  with  the  American  Eveready 
Works.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y  .  has  joined  the  Williamsport 
Building  Products  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa  ,  as  factory  manager  and 
development  chemist. 

Mr.  Robert  Calvert,  who  was  director  of  the  du  Pont  Com- 
paq's research  laboratory  at  Arlington,  N.  J  .  is  now  teaching 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  is  also  carrying  on  a  general  consulting  practice. 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Dort  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Dregeat  Cor|>oration  of  America,  where  lie  was--  assistant  to  the 
rice  president,  anil  has  become  a  vice  president  of  the  Allied 
Explorations,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 


Br  NBU-iK  A.  PABUN90K,  BurMu  at  Chemistry,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PUBLIC  health  service  of  the  country  were  unable  to  take  up  the  promissory  notes 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Neoaxsphenamlne  in  Ampule.    G.  B.  P™,  b^  th;m  fof  feJt,Ii?r  ia       spri"K-  ofA  l?^«nd  were  aJ» 

n ,™     i>  iY    i     m,  u.„  ^    »*  ,7tll^,  ij^ooii  o=iOQ  <>o  unahle  to  buy  the  fertilizer  they  required  in  the  fall.  This 

Roth.    Publ  c  Health  Reports.  36  October  4,  1921),  2523-39.  00^^^  COUpied  ^Ui  the  abundance  of  potash  on  the  market 

Tables  are  given  to  show  that  market  samples  of  neoarsphen-  ^   d  /       ^nceIlatiolI  b    Ule  rertiUieJ  manufacturing  com 

amine  may  deteriorate  in  ampule  under  ordinary  conditions.  jes    f  ordcrs  f     u        >         ^     rf        u    ™ed  the 

They  may  change  in  color,  solubility    toxicity,  mobility  in  ^  Qf  a„        ^  fcrti,izcr                 AsTconsequence.  all 

ampule,  and  odor  after  varying  periods.    The  conclusion  is  ^  NcbfMka»    UnU  ^  doscd  b    a,,.  ^  of  DeVembcr. 

reached  that  commercial  ncoarsphenaminc  is  a  relatively  un-  r  ' 

stable  subsLancc  in  ampule.    The  results  of  the  experiments  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Lead  in  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming 

suggest  (1)  that  in  order  to  secure  further  data  on  its  keeping  in  1919.    Mines  Report.    C.  W.  Hendbrson.    Separate  from 

properties,  the  date  of  manufacture  might  be  given  on  the  label  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1919.  Part  I.    6  pp. 

of  all  lots  issued;  (2)  that  ueoarsphenamine  should  be  kept  at  Published  October  5,  1921.    The  total  value  of  the  gold,  silver, 

ice-box  temperature.  and  lead  produced  at  mines  in  South  Dakota  in  1919  showed  a 

Comparative  Toxicity  of  Thymol  and  Carvacrol  (Isothymol).  decrease  of  26  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  value  of  metals 

A.  E.  Livingston.    Reprint  66G  from  Public  Health  Reports.  produced  in  1918.    The  output  of  gold  represented  more  than 

8  pp.    Paper.  5  cents.    1921.  »'  P*r  «nt  ?'              value.    There  were  only  four  producing 

Portable  Cyanide  Gas  Generator  for  Fumigating  Small  Com-  dc*p          !»  *v,T'n8  m  1919,  *  deCreaSC  °f  Cl*ht  M 

partments.    C.  M    Fauntleroy.    Reprint  073  from  Public  «>"»P««»  ™*  1918. 

Health  Reports.    8  pp.    Paper.  5  cents.    1921.  Antimony  in  1920.    F.  C.  Schradkr.    Separate  from  Mineral 

Direct  Inoculation  Test  for  B  Botulinus  Toxin,  Determination  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Part  I.    12  pp.  Published 

of  Presence  of  B  Botulinus  Toxin  by  Intraperitoneal  Inoculation  October  27,  1921.    The  United  States  in  1915-1918  produced 

of  Laboratory  Animals  with  Suspected  Foods.    I.  A.  BengsTon.  WW  short  tons  of  antimony  ore.  containing  4,310  tons  of 

Reprint  677  from  IMblic  Health  Reports.    8  pp.    Taper.  5  metal.    There  has  been  no  production  of  ore  since  1918. 
cents.  1921. 

Death  Erroneously  Attributed  to  Chlorinated  Water.   The  department  or  AGRICULTURE 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health,  on  Post  Mortem,  Finds 

That  Chlorinated  Water  Was  Not  the  Cause  of  Death.    From  Composition  of  Cottonseed.    C.  F.  Crbswbll  and  G.  L. 

a  Report  by  C.  A.  Embrson,  Jr  ,  Chief  Engineer.  Pennsylvania  Bidwbll.    Department  Bulletin  948.    221  pp.    Paper,  25  cents. 

Department  of  Health.    Public  Health  Reports,  36  (October  28,  Published  September  10.  1921.    This  bulletin  is  issued  for  the 

1921),  2678-9.    The  conclusion  is  reached  that  there  is  not  the  guidance  of  producers,  dealers,  and  crushers  in  order  that  they 

slightest  evidence  that  the  disinfection  of  the  public  water  supply  "^y  kaa">'  more  nearly  the  content  of  the  product  in  which  they 

had  anything  to  do  with  the  drath  in  question  and  there  is  no  are  dealing  and  be  better  able  to  judge  the  value  and  consequently 

reason  to  fear  that  the  chemical  disinfection  of  public  water  price  that  can  be  paid  for  seed.    It  sets  forth  data  showing 

supplies  is  other  than  an  important  safeguard  and  protection  to  113  nearly  as  possible  approximate  oil  and  meal  yields  in  each 

public  health.  county  of  the  cotton  belt. 

Digest  of  Comments  on  Pharmacopeia  of  United  States  of  Drug   Plants    under    Cultivation.    W.    W.  Stockbkrcer. 

America.    9th   Decennial  Revisiou,  National  F  oriuularv,  *lth  banners  Bulletin  0C0.    (Reprint.)    50  pp.    Paper,  10  cents. 

Swrao'Ve"n,l91Stoof  °   DUMEZ    DU"etin  127'  Fine-Oil  and  Pine-Distillate  Product  Emulsions:  Method  of 

rfoo  pp.    lapcr,  -u  cents.  Production,   Chemical   Properties,  and  Disinfectant  Action. 

TJ.  8.  oeolooical  survet  p  Siiippbn  and  E.  L.  Griffin.    Department  Bulletin  989. 

...                       .  „           „     .    „  10  pp    Issued  October  7,  1921. 

Lead  m  1919.    General  Report.    C.  fc.  Sikbknthai.  and  _                .  _            „  , 

A    Stoll    Separate  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  Standard  and  Tentative  Methods  of  Sampling  and 

States,  1919.  Part  I.    18  pp.    Published  October  0.  1921.  Highway  Materials.    Recommended  by  the  Second  Confe 

re^in^c^                                     J?!SS  d'H  »■  SC  J                       2^m  XartTr-B^S^ 

hi  short  to^Hor  19 1* 19             c°°Wo"  °f  «""eJ  lead  98  pp.    Paper.  25  cents.    Issued  October  10.  1921. 

The  Composition  of  California  Lemons.   E.  M.  Chack.  C.  P. 

tkoucction                              ^  Wilson,  and  C.  G.  Church.    Department  Bulletin  No.  993. 

Domestic  drtllveriicd  lead                             2A2  024             2os  751  18  PP-    Paper,  5  cents.    Issued  October  15,  1921.    A  few  wetl- 

Domestic  soli  lc»d                                      21o]  4ft3                  744  defined  differences  between  the  varieties  of  lemons  examined 

Domestic  dniivctiud  soft  lead                        47.418             ti7,»3s  exist,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 

•  Tn  T*i" '«i  eVi  i "  i 100200            4?M37  fruit-    The  Villa  Francas  have  more  oil  than  the  Eurekas.  Other- 

r«xn  desuveriscd  lead                               ijl'7»?              1* '  wise  no  absolute  difference  in  the  oil  content  is  shown.    A  marked 

Total  primary  lead                           640, 195            482. z.o  difference  in  sugar  content  between  Eureka  and  Lisbon  lemons 

 •  •  •  .......               IO,  •>«  >J                          ItJ.  nil  .                                 .                 , ,  _                   ,         -              ,  . 

  v7.  loo            122.  ioo  exists.    There  is  no  difference  in  the  acid  content  of  the  three 

Consumption  varieties.    No  correlation  is  shown  between  color  and  thickness 

Apparent    eon  sumption    of    primary    lead.  °*    ^  P**'- 

.^.disregarded  .  ....    ...                  M2 .975           434.143  Phosphorus   in   Fertilizer.   W.    H.   Wagcaman.  Separate 

su^^-S^dar^  «0  from  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  1920. 

dro«s.  and  old  metals.    The  statistics  of  secondary  lead  are  eiven  on  p  7  pp.     Paper,   5  cents. 
120     Wherever  in  this  report  the  word  "lead"  is  used  inthout  qualifica- 
tion it  means  primary  lead.  ArtlclM  from  Journal  of  Agricultural  Rassarch 

Potash  in  1920.    M.  R.  Nouksb.    Separate  from  Mineral  Effect  of  Ammonium  Sulfate  upon  Plants  in  Nutrient  Solutions 

Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Part  II.    25  pp.    Published  Supplied  with  Ferric  Phosphate  and  Ferrous  Sulfate  as  Sources  of 

October  4,  1921.  Iron.    L.  H.  Jonbs  and  J.  W.  Shivr.   21  (August  15,  1921), 

At  the  beginning  of  1920  the  fear  of  large  imports  of  foreign  701-28. 

potash  salts  still  harassed  the  domestic  potash  industry,  still  Bacteriological  and  Chemical  Studies  of  Different  Kinds  of 

most  of  the  66  plants  reporting  production  remained  in  operation  6ilage.    C.  A.  Hunter    21  (August  15  1921),  767-80 

through  the  year.    A  few  plants  reported  operation  for  only  the  ^rmtion  mnA  ihmK. 

first  three  months  of  the  year.  bandy  Crystals  in  Ice  Cream.   rheir  beparauon  and  Identi- 

About  225,000  short  tons  of  potash  (K.O)  were  imported  in  ,r^n   70,HJ.P-  ZoLL8R  AND  °-  E-  Williams.    21  (August  15. 

1920.    This,  with  the  48,077  short  tons  of  domestic  output,  made  lvzl>> 

the  available  quantity  about  equal  to  that  normally  used  in  each  Reliability  of  the  Nail  Test  for  Predicting  the  Chemical  Com- 

of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  world  war.  Because  position  of  Green  Sweetcorn.    C.  O.  Afplbman.    21  (September 

of  the  low  prices  received  for  their  produce  many  of  the  farmers  1,  1921),  817-20. 
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Occurrence  of  Quercetln  in  Emerson's  Brown-Husked  Type  of 
Maize.  C.  K.  Sando  and  H.  H.  Baxtlstt.  22  (October  1, 
1021).  1-1. 

Microscopic  Study  of  Bacteria  in  Cheese.  G.  J.  Hucksk. 
22  (October  8,  1921),  03-100. 

Further  Studies  on  Relation  of  Sulfates  to  Plant  Growth  and 
Composition.   H.  G.  Mnxmt.    22  (October  8,  1021),  101-10. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  Sudan  Grass.  C.  O.  Swanson.  22  (Oc- 
tober 15,  1921),  125-38. 

Absorption  of  Copper  from  the  Soil  by  Potato  Plants.  P.  C. 
Cook.  22  (October  29,  1921).  281-7. 


The] 

cal  goods  sho       iprovement.    (P.  201) 

i  in  the  Chilean  situation, 
ative  of  the  nitrogen 
pool  to  America  will  improve  the  nitrate  situation.  The  belief 
is  also  growing  that  competition  in  artificial  fertilizers  has  been 
overestimated.  The  economic  condition  appears  to  be  better 
although  increased  consumption  of  nitrates  by  Europe  and  the 
United  States  must  precede  a  definite  trade  revival.  (P.  261) 
Attention  is  directed  to  recent  British  developments  in  stain- 
lees  iron  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  substance  is  of  equal 
importance  with  stainless  steel.    (P.  204) 

A  report  on  the  Northern  Argentine  petroleum  fields  is  given. 
Figures  are  included  showing  the  results  of  chemical  analyses 


A  distinctly  optimistic 
due  to  the  belief  that  fh« 


the  visit  of  a 


of  Foreign 


:oinpl 


of  Its 
Bureau 
offices 


of  oils  from  different  localities  and  a  complete  record  of  the  test 
is  on  file  in 
(Pp.  276-8) 

According  to  a  decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
of  Poland  dark  crude  oil  and  similar  products  may  not  be  exported 
from  Poland  without  a  license.    (P.  303) 

The  production  of  petroleum  at  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia 
fields,  from  the  wells  operated  by  the  Argentine  government,  was 
1,936,588  bbls.  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  production  of 
other  wells  during  the  same  period  is  estimated  at  230,000  bbls., 
making  a  total  of  2,266,5N8  bbls.    (P.  314) 

Copies  of  the  Bolivian  mineral  oil  concession  law  of  June  16, 
1921,  are  now  available  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  and  cooperative 
offices.    (P.  315) 

It  is  reported  that  the  Anglo- Persian  Oil  Co.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  government,  is  about  to  prospect 
for  oil  in  Papua,  New  Guinea.    (P.  317) 

A  report  on  "Alcohol  Motor  Spirit  and  Possibility 
Production  in  British  Guiana"  may  be  consulted  in  th 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  at  its  distric 
(P.  337) 

The  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau  has  submitted  a 
valuable  report  on  fluorspar  (fluorite).    (P.  341) 

The  production  of  cellulose  in  Finland  is  reviewed.  At  the 
end  of  last  July  the  production  of  cellulose  in  Finland  was  being 
carried  on  with  practically  full  force,  all  of  the  twenty-four  cellu- 
lose-producing mills  in  the  country  running  full  time  with  an 
approximate  yearly  output  of  300,000  tons  of  sulfate  and  sulfite. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  production  for  the  year  1921  will 
amount  to  approximately  250,000  tons.    (P.  345) 

The  drug  and  chemical  market  of  Argentina  is  reviewed,  and 
the  opinion  is  expressed  that  under  the  present  prices  of  these 
products  from  the  United  States  the  American  manufacturer 
will  possibly  lose  the  market  within  a  short  time,  the  average 
difference  in  price  between  American  and  European  drugs  ranging 
from  40  to  60  per  cent.  The  United  States  holds  a  strong  position 
in  the  industrial  trade  in  Argentina  and  with  favorable  prices 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  holding  a  large  share  of  this  trade. 
(Pp.  352-3) 

The  production  of  German  potash  salts  has  risen  very  rapidly 
from  less  than  8,000,000  tons  in  1919  to  over  11,000,000  tons 
in  1920.  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  tabular 
(P.  353) 


1911   9,  706.  .107 

1912   11.070.0M 

1913   11.607,511 

1914   8.171.512 

1915   6.879,476 


1916   8.642.887 

1917   8. 938.  738 

1918   9.438.2.11 

1919   7.772.036 

1920   11.386.439 


The  British  trade  in  linseed  is  reviewed.    (P.  366) 
The  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau  has  recently  issued 
in  its  series  of  monographs,  a  report  respecting  tungsten  ores 
and  concentrates.    A  tabulated  statement  is  given  showing  the 
world's  production  of  tungsten  ores  from  1913  to  1919.    It  is 


pointed  out  that  wolfram  concentrates  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  65 

per  cent  tungstic  oxide  in  the  British  Empire  and  60  per  cent  in 
the  United  States.    (Pp.  304-5) 

Quotations  arc  given  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Japanese- 
American  Commercial  Weekly  in  which  the  oil  policy  to  be  adopted 
by  Japan  is  briefly  outlined.  Among  other  things  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  bureau  to  carry  out  investigations.    (P.  407) 

The  construction  of  fuel-oil  stations  in  the  Azores  is  reported. 
(P.  408) 

The  United  Kingdom  has  ordered  that  a  customs  duty  of 
33  Vi  per  cent  ad  valorem  shall  be  paid  on  the  following  imported 
goods:  laboratory  porcelain,  compounds  (not  including  ores  or 
minerals)  of  thorium,  cerium,  and  the  other  rare  earth  metals; 
synthetic  organic  chemicals  (other  than  synthetic  organic  dye- 
stuffs,  colors,  and  coloring  matters  imported  for  use  as  such 
and  organic  intermediate  products  imported  for  their  manu- 
facture), analytical  reagents,  all  other  fine  chemicals  (except 
sulfate  of  quinine  of  vegetable  origin)  and 
factured  by  fermentation  process.    (P.  418) 

Czechoslovakia  has  suspended  the  impo 
zinc  slag,  and  dross.    (P.  418) 

Italy  has  authorized  the  free  admission  of  colored  paper  pulp. 
(P.  418) 

Portugal  has  abolished  export  surtaxes  on  carbon  sulfide. 

(P.  418) 

Kaolin  is  now  subject  to  a  Portuguese  surtax,  but  all  minerals 
except  tin  and  tin  ore  may  now  be  exported  without  payment  of 
an  export  surtax.    (P.  419) 

A  reduction  has  been  made  in  Rumanian  export  duties  on  light 
benzene,  heavy  benzene,  lamp  oil,  light  oils  and  heavy  oils. 
(P.  419) 

The  French  export  prohibition  on  illuminating  oils  has  been 
removed.    (P.  419) 

The  dyestuffs  sent  to  Japan  as  war  compensation  from  Germany 
will  again  be  sold  in  public  tender,  the  first  tender  being  deemed 
too  low  by  the  government.  It  is  generally  believed,  however, 
that  the  second  tender  will  only  bring  forth  still  lower  offers  as  the 
dye  market  is  daily  becoming  worse.    (P.  425) 

The  production  of  iron  ore  in  France  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1921  was  7.532,8(18  tons— 1,693,464  tons  more  than  the  output 
in  the  first  hali  of  1920.    (P.  453) 

The  petroleum  industry  in  Mexico  is  reviewed  in  considerable 
detail.  In  1013  Mexico  furnished  but  one-fifteenth  of  the  world's 
supply  of  oil;  in  1920  it  furnished  nearly  one- fourth.  A  com- 
parison of  the  following  figures  of  oil  produced  in  Mexico,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world  since  1901,  indicates  the  ■  " 
enal  growth  of  this  industry  in  Mexico.    (Pp.  463-8) 

United  Total  World 

Yean  Mexico  Statu  Production 

BbU.  Bbli.  Bbl* 

1901   10.343       69,620.529  167.434.434 

1902    40,200  88.766.916  182,006.076 

1903   75.375  100,461,337  194,879.669 

1904   125.625  117,080.960  218.204.391 

1908   251.250  134.717.580  215.292.167 

1906    502.500  126.493.9.16  213.415.360 

1907   1,005.000  164,095.335  264. 245.419 

1908    3.932.900  178,527,355  285,552,746 

1900   2,713.500  183,170,874  298.616,405 

1910    3.634.080  209.557.248  327.937,629 

1911   12.552.798      220.449,391  344,174.355 

1912   16,558.215      222.935,044  352.446.598 

1913    25.696.291      248, 446, 230  183,547.399 

1914    26.235.403     285.782,535  403,745.342 

1916    32.910.508  281.104.104  4  27,740.129 

1916   40,545.712  300.767.158  461.493.226 

1917    55,292.770  335.315,601  506,702.902 

1918    63.828.326  355.927.716  514.729.354 

1919    87.072.955      377.719.000  544,885.000 

1920    163,540.000     443.402.000  684.474,251' 

1921  (first  6  month*)   98.827.665  236,675,000'   

1  Estimated. 

A  final  and  interesting  report  has  been  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  in  regard  to  nitrogen  products 
in  which  it  is  observed  that  no  definite  conclusions  are  yet  possible 
as  to  the  post-war  demand  far  fixed  nitrogen,  and  especially 
that  required  for  fertilizing  purposes.    (P.  469) 

The  resin,  turpentine,  pitch,  and  naval  stores  industry  in 
Spain  is  controlled  by  La  Union  Resinera  Espanola,  which  has 
recently  made  an  alliance  with  the  German  firm  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  its  activities.  The  new  company  will  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  derived  from  the  distillation  and  refining 
of  resin,  and  fish  and  olive  oils.  It  will  make  varnishes,  enamels, 
prepared  driers,  paints,  linoleum,  glue,  aniline  i 
including  synthetic  camphor.    (P.  470) 

Statistics  are  given  showing  the  production  and  sales  of  I 
products  in  Spain  for  the  years  1915-19.    (P.  470) 
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The  production  of  resin  and  similar  products  in 
for  the  years  1916-1921  is  shown.  (P.  471) 

On  the  Tyne  the  Wal bottle  Coal  and  Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd.  has 
decided  to  change  front  the  production  of  coal  to  the  making  of 
coal  by-products.    (P.  472) 

A  recent  French  decree  increases  the  import  tariff  by  fixing 
coefficients  on  the  following  articles:  liquid  chlorine,  ordinary 
hydrochloric  acid,  liquid  sulfurous  acid,  sulfate  of  aluminium, 
alum  of  ammonium  and  of  potassium,  peroxide  of  bariurr,  and 
chloride  of  magnesium.    (P.  477) 

The  restriction  of  the  exportation  of  bauxite,  together  with  the 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  has  been  removed.    (P.  478) 

An  Italian  decree  extends  until  December  31,  1921,  the  period 
during  which  saccharin,  and  the  raw  materials  from  which  it  is 
made,  may  be  placed  on  sale  in  Italy.    (P.  479) 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Balkan  and  Near  Eastern  Countries 
are  described,  particular  attention  being  directed  to  the  minerals 
of  Anatolia  and  the  production  of  petroleum  in  Egypt.  (Pp. 
488-9) 

The  petroleum  industry  in  Mexico  is  reviewed  in  an  article 
which  deals  with  the  laws  affecting  the  development  of  Mexican 
oil  fields,  court  decisions,  and  regulations  governing  oil  exploita- 
tion in  Mexico.    (Pp.  515-9) 

The  situation  of  the  oil  companies  in  Rumania  is  more  satis- 
factory at  present  than  it  has  been  since  the  war.    (P.  519) 
Negotiations  concerning  the  Palish  oil  resources  are  to  be 
(P.  619) 


A  very  promising  but  undeveloped  oil  field  is  thought  to  exist 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Siam.  Seepages  have  been  found  and 
it  is  understood  that  some  shallow  borings  have  yielded  \ 
at  a  good  quality  with  an  asphalt  base.    (P.  519) 

The  British  supply  of  antimony  is  described.    (Pp.  526-7) 

A  new  German  process  has  been  devised  to  utilize  rice  waste. 
The  process  is  reported  to  be  a  simple  chemical  reaction  whereby 
cellulose,  coke  filter  material  and  paraffin,  phenol  in,  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen,  and  acetic  acid  are  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  commercial  use.    (P.  550) 

Statistics  or  Exfobts  to  Tns  L'hitxd  Stats* 


Eoton — (P.  363) 
Tin  I 


Norway — (P.  345) 
Wood  pulp,  c 
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G«««c«—  (P  300) 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Estate  Rubber — Its  Preparation,  Properties,  and  Testing.  By 

O.  db  Vriss.  xl  +  649  pp.  Drukerycn  Ruygrok  &  Co., 
Batavia,  1920.    Price,  20  fl.  (about  $6  60). 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  outline  adequately,  within  the  limits 
of  a  review,  the  contents  of  the  above  volume.  The  book  is 
not  as  it  makes  no  pretense  to  be,  a  treatise  on  our  present 

of  raw  rubber,  but  it  is  rather  a  vade-mecum  for  the  up-to-date 
rubber  estate  manager  or  chemist,  from  which  both  are  left  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  book  is  written  largely  from 
the  results  of  researches  carried  out  by  the  author  or  under  his 
direction  at  the  Institute,  Buitenzorg,  Java.  Contemporary 
literature  has  been  carefully  cited  and  extracted,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  earlier  scientific  literature  is  unmentioned. 
the  volume  might  be  considered  as  a  most  valuable  work  for 
reference  purposes. 

In  the  opening  chapters  the  composition  and  properties  of  the 
latex  are  described  in  great  detail,  and  the  influence  of  coagulants, 

of  treatment  of  the  latex  on  the  composition  and  properties  of 
the  raw  rubber  and  serum  are  discussed.  One  chapter  is  devoted 
entirely  to  a  comparison  of  smoked  sheet  rubber  with  first 
latex  crepe,  based  on  physical  and  chemical  tests  made  by  the 
author  and  others.  That  the  actual  difference  between  these 
two  well-known  grades  of  commercial  rubber  is  as  insignificant 
as  the  author  would  have  us  believe  will  be  hard  to  convince 
American  rubber  manufacturers.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
keeping  qualities  of  rubber,  forms  of  deterioration  and  defects 
in  raw  rubber,  and  on  special  methods  of  preparation  of  rubber, 
including  a  comparison  of  the  Brazilian  method. 

The  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  the  vulcanization  of  raw 
rubber  and  with  the  methods  employed  by  the-lnstitute  of  Buit- 
enzorg for  the  evaluation  of  samples  of  rubber,  raw  or  vulcanized. 
The  reason  for  leaving  the  treatment  of  this  subject  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  is  not  obvious,  particularly  as  methods 
of  testing  are  referred  to,  time  and  again,  in  the  earlier  chapters. 
A  complete  and  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  mixing,  vul- 
canizing and  physical  testing  employed  by  the  Institute  and 
used  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  curves  and  data 
sheets  employed  in  the  book.^is  given.    In  our  opinion  the 


physical  tests  are  insufficient  really  to  differentiate  the  inner 
properties  of  different  rubbers  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint, 
or  to  bring  out  the  extent  of  these  differences. 

The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
raw  rubber  and  to  the  judging  of  raw  rubber  on  the  exterior. 
The  book  is  so  replete  with  data  and  curves  bearing  on  the 
various  factors  influencing  the  preparation  and  properties  of 
raw  rubber  that  it  should  be  read  with  interest  by  estate  mana- 
gers and  rubber  chemists  alike.  D.  Sfsmcs 

Technical  Records  of  Explosives  Supply,  1915-1918.  L  Deni- 
tratJon  of  Spent  Acids.  56  pp.,  25  illustrations.  12s.  6rL 
n.  Manufacture  of  Trinitrotoluene  (TNT).  116  pp.,  63  illustra- 
tions. 17s.  6d.  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  Department 
of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  London,  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery Office,  1920.    19  x  28  cm.  each. 

These  are  the  first  two  of  a  special  series  of  reports  designed 
to  make  results  of  technical  and  scientific  value  gained  in  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  National  Factories  during  the 
war  available  to  the  industries  concerned.  As  all  the  fac- 
tories of  the  country  were  under  governmental  supervision  and 
control  there  was  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  secure  accurate 
data  on  a  large  scale  which  was  insured  by  the  plan  of  chemical 
control  instituted  by  Mr.  Kenneth  B.  Quinan,  and  these  pub- 
lications represent  an  endeavor  to  retrieve  some  of  the  enor- 
mous wastage  of  war. 

The  titles  of  these  books  well  indicate  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents, but  though,  in  Volume  I,  it  is  pointed  out  that  guncottcm 
spent  acids  are  denitrated  in  "stills,"  and  those  from  TNT  and 
nitroglycerin  by  steam  in  columns  or  "denitrators."  only  the 
latter  method  is  dealt  with  in  detail,  emphasis  being  laid  par- 
ticularly on  TNT  acids.  Likewise,  regarding  the  nitration  of 
toluene,  while  the  several  step  by  step  and  the  single  stage  pro- 
cesses are  each  considered,  for  purposes  of  detailed  description 
the  plant  at  Queen's  Ferry  is  taken,  as  it  was  the  largest,  erected 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  embodied  the  results  of  a  very 
wide  engineering  knowledge  of  chemical  plants.  At  Oldbury  a 
continuous  process  plant  was  erected  with  a  rated  capacity  o' 
100  tons  per  week  which  proved  capable  of  producing  some  500 
tons  per  week,  starting  with  MNT  from  Borneo  spirit. 
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The  figures  consist  largely  of  folded  plates  (some  110  by  52 
cm.  In  area)  giving  plans,  to  scale,  of  the  apparatus,  or  of  di- 
agrams, such  as  that  of  the  "ultimate  destination  of  nitrogen  in 
TNT  manufacture,"  which  enable  one  to  apply  the  most  pre- 
cise checks  at  all  points.  In  addition  there  are  diagrammatic 
schemes  of  operation  which  state  the  masses,  temperatures, 
and  times  involved  with  such  definitcness  it  would  be  difficult ' 
to  fail  in  manufacture  if  they  were  followed.  Moreover  cop* 
ies  of  blank  forms  such  as  "TNT  Washers— Sulfite  Purifica- 
tion" for  factory  use  add  to  the  assurance  of  success. 

This  series  ol  reports  is  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Macnab  and  they 
are  presented  in  excellent  form  for  use,  being  printed  in  fourteen 
point,  clear  faced  type,  on  heavy  calendered  paper,  while  the 
text  is  remarkably  free  from  typographical  errors,  and  the  di- 
mensions make  the  books  quite  convenient  for  use.  The  only 
suggestion  to  be  made  which  would  render  the  valuable  contents 
of  these  admirable  volumes  more  easily  accessible  is  the  addi- 
tion of  indexes,  and  a  more  liberal  use  of  titles  on  the  plates. 

Everyone  engaged  in  the  production  of  sulfuric,  nitric,  and 
mixed  acids,  in  the  recovery  of  spent  acids,  or  in  conducting 
nitration  processes,  will  need  these  books,  while  no  student  of 
chemical  engineering  should  be  permitted  to  graduate  until  he 
has  become  acquainted  with  their  contents  and  worked  out  prob- 
lems based  on  the  information  they  convey. 

Char  lbs  E.  Munrob 

A  French-English  Dictionary  for  Chemists.  By  Austin  M. 
Pattbrson.  xvii  +  38i  pp  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1921.    Price,  $3.00,  postpaid  (18s.  net). 

The  importance  of  French  chemical  industry  was  brought 
home  to  most  American  chemists  by  the  magnificent  effort  made 
by  French  chemists  during  the  war.  We  arc  all  familiar,  of 
course,  with  the  achievements  of  the  French  scientific  chemistry 
as  differentiated  from  the  applied  side  of  our  science,  but  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  latter  has  made  it  necessary  for 
technical  chemists  to  consult  French  publications  more  and 
more,  and  the  need  of  a  compact  dictionary  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  technical  meanings  and  interpretations  has  been  in- 
creasingly felt.    That  need  is  admirably  provided  for  in  the 

"A  really  good  dictionary  is  a  growth,"  truly  says  the  author 
in  the  preface,  and  naturally  one  cannot  expect  a  first  edition 
to  be  free  from  imperfections.  There  are  several  matters  that 
will  need  attention  in  a  subsequent  edition. 

The  geographical  nomenclature  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
There  are  some  very  important  omissions  and  many  incon- 
sistencies. Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil  are  given,  but  neither 
Chile  nor  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  spelling  in  English 
and  French  is  very  similar  in  all  of  these  and  if  one  is  given  the 
others  snoulo  oe  K*ven  also.  A  more  serious  omission  occurs  in 
the  translation  of  the  French  word  argentin,  which  is  given 
only  as  "silvery,"  whereas  it  means  also  pertaining  to  or  coming 
from  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  French  Departments  and 
cities  should  receive  more  extended  attention.  Auvergne  is 
not  mentioned  at  all  and  the  adjective  auvergnal,  meaning  coming 
from  Auvergne,  is  translated  only  in  its  technical  meaning  of 
"tanning  liquor."  This  might  prove  to  be  puzzling  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  French  geography.  Of  our  own  states  Cali- 
fornia is  given  but  not  Louisiana,  although  the  difference  in 
the  French  and  English  spelling  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Havre  and  Havana  are  never  spoken  of  singly  in  French  but  al- 
ways accompanied  by  the  article,  Le  Havre,  La  Havane,  just  as 
we  always  say  "The  Hague"  and  not  merely  "Hague."  Many 
other  additions  of  geographical  names  and  especially  adjectives 
would  be  valuable. 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  the  above  suggestions 
mignt  interfere  witn  me  compactness  ot  tne  dictionary,  out 


in  many  other  respects  it  could  be  cut  down  so  as  to  make  more 
than  the  necessary  room  for  the  geographical  terms  that  are 
likely  to  be  met  in  technical  literature.  Is  it  necessary  to  trans- 
late under  aicool  a  long  list  of  rather  rare  alcohols,  such  as  myri- 
cyl  alcohol,  octyl  alcohol,  piperonyl  alcohol,  etc.?  No  serious 
hardship  would  entail  to  the  chemical  profession  by  having  those 
of  its  members  who  work  with  these  compounds  look  up  the 
meaning  of  caprylique,  myricique,  piperonxliqtu  under  the  letters 
"C,""M."  and  "P"  instead  of  having  them  thus  doubly  classified. 
Under  bleu  there  is  also  a  long  list  such  as  Berlin  blue,  Nicholson's 
blue,  Prussian  blue,  etc..  which  could  be  safely  omitted.  Lives 
there  a  chemist  with  soul  so  dead  that  on  finding  that  the 
French  word  acidt  means  "acid"  he  must  needs  have  a  special 
reference  to  tell  him  that  adde-H  means  H-acid  and  acide-G 
means  G-acid? 

The  French  evolved  during  the  war  an  extensive  nomenclature, 
supposedly  a  secret  code,  for  the  designation  of  war  gases.  The 
secrecy,  however,  proved  to  be  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
captured  documents  proved  later  and  although  the  names 
were  mostly  abandoned  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  they  are 
to  be  found  in  much  of  the  French  literature  on  war  gases  {Chimie 
ei  Industrie,  2,  1377).  It  might  be  helpful  to  the  future  chemists 
engaged  in  research  in  chemical  warfare  to  have  some  of  the 
more  common  ones  included  in  the  dictionary.  "Yperite" 
was  the  only  one  noticed. 

The  feminine  gender  has  been  the  cause  of  several  slips  which 
should  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition.  The  adjectives  of 
Burette  anglais,  Boisson  fermentf,  Ckaine  anglais,  Eau  sedatif, 
Eau  thermal,  EtoupiUe  fulminant,  Etuve  esterilitateur,  Herbe 
empoisonnt,  Huile  litkargi,  Hutle  lythargyri.  Masse  demi-ajjinf, 
Poudre  brisant  should  be  changed  to  the  feminine.   Those  of 

be  changed  to  the  masculine.  A  telier  de  teinture  should  be  changed 
to  Atelier  de  peinture  if  it  is  to  mean  a  painter's  studio.  Acier 
nickel*  should  be  translated  as  "nickel  plated  steel"  as  well  as 
"nickel  steel"  as  both  meanings  are  common,  especially  the 
former,  which  was  omitted.  Artifice  d'iclairont  should  be 
artifice  hlairant  as  iclairant  is  an  adjective  and  not  a  noun. 
Avocatier  is  not  an  alligator  pear  but  the  tree  bearing  alligator 
pears.    Blanc  de  Holland  should  be  Blanc  de  HoUande. 

In  the  chemical  nomenclature  there  are  a  few  omissions. 
Butalanine  is  given,  but  neither  butane  nor  hexane.  Etain 
gris  is  translated  as  "bismuth,"  an  antiquated  appellation  going 

of  "gray  tin"  is  omitted.  These,  however,  are  few  and  not  very 
important. 

Some  translations  might  be  objected  to.  Arme  blanche  is 
translated  as  "side  arm."  This  is  not  correct.  It  means  a 
cutting,  or  piercing,  steel  weapon.  A  revolver  is  a  side  arm 
but  not  an  arme  blanche,  and  a  spear  is  an  arme  blanch*  but  not 
a  side  arm. 

The  English  proofreading  has  been  excellent,  only  one  mis- 
print coming  to  the  reviewer's  attention:  namely,  "nickel 
plating"  on  page  240  which  is  misspelled  "nickle  plating." 

But  after  all,  these  are  only  minor  criticisms.  The  author 
has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  bringing  together  in  a 
very  compact  form  a  vast  number  of  technical  words  and  phrases, 
the  meanings  of  which  would  be  difficult  to  find  even  in  the 
largest  dictionaries,  except  at  the  cost  of  much  labor.  With 
the  increasing  importance  of  French  technical  publications 
this  dictionary  should  be  found  in  every  chemical  library,  public 
or  private,  in  the  university  as  well  as  in  the  technical  labora- 
tory. 

The  printing,  paper,  and  the  flexible  binding  are  of  the  best 
and  the  book  is  highly  recommendable  as  a  useful  purchase. 

J.  Enbiqub  Zakbtti 
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Hydriodie..^  ox. 

Nitric.  42*  lb. 

t'hoipboric,  £0%  tech  lb. 
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66*  ton 

«  too 
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Ammonium  Carbonate,  pwd  lb. 

Ammonium  Chloride,  gru  lb. 
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Nitrate  lb. 
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Borax,  cryst.,  bbl*   .ib. 

..lb. 

rridc,  f uwd  too 

italed.  light  Ib. 
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 too 
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.88 
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.65 
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Ethyl.  190  proof. 
Amyl  Acetate  


Acid  {ConduitS) 

Oxalic,  cryst.,  bbls  Ib, 

Pyrogallic,  resublimed  Ib. 

Salicylic,  bulk,  U.  S.  P  Ib. 
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Acetone,  drams  lb. 
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 lb. 
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Beeswax,  pure,  white  lb 

Black  Mineral  Oil.  29  gravity.. .  .gal 

Castor  Oil,  No.  3  lb. 
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termination.   B.  Mean  and  R.  E.  Hu^ey  ,  

Phosphoric,  Investigation  of  ir  S  P.  As*av  for — and  Soluble  Phos- 
phates.   A.  E.  Steam.  II.  V.  Farrand  N  P  Knowlton  ......... 

Reagent  Chemicals.  I — Proposed  Specification  for  Sulfuric,  Ni- 
tric, and  Hydrochloric  Acids,  and  for  Ammonium  Hydroxide. 

W.  D.  Collins  

Solid  Fatty.  Precipitation  of — with  Lead  Acetate  in  Alcoholic  So- 
lution.   E  Twltcbrll  

Sulfuric.  Electrical  Conductivity  of  Solutions  of  Zinc  Sulfate  in 

Presence  of.    II.  V.  Tartar  and  H  E.  Keyes  

Tariff  Information  Surveys.    Gov.  Pub  659. 

Volatile,  Fermentation  Process  tor  Production  of  Acetone.  Alcohol, 
and — from  Corncobs.  W.  II.  Peterson.  E.  B.  Fred  and  J.  II. 
Verhulst  

ADQKESSBS  AND  COMTRIBI-TKD  A KTICLRS   

 72.  H7,  247,  334.  480.  564.  641,  714.  822,  940, 

Aeronautic*.    Gov.  Pub.  : 

Aviation  Gasoline,  Specifications  and  Methods  of  Testing,  

Comparison  of  Alcogas  Aviation  Fuel  with  Export  Aviation  Gaso- 
line.   Gage,  ft  of  

Comparison  of  Hector  Fuel  with  Ezport  Aviation  Gasoline.  Dick- 
inson, tt  ol  ...... 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  National  Advisory  Committee  for—.  1919... 
Agncnitural^and  Chemistry.  Division  of.    Report,  New  York 

l  and  Industrial  Chkmistry  m  Britisn  Wit»T  Ik  dibs, 
Account  or  Wou  o»  Sir  Francis.  Watts.    C.  A. 

Air.  Liquid,  on  Laboratory  Scale'.'  Cook.'  Gov.  Pub! ...'.'.'. 
Airplane  Dope*:   European  Practice  in  Cellulose  Acetate  and  Dopes 

during  War.    P  Drinker  

Airplanes,  Preventing  Corrosion  of  Metal  Parts  of.    Gov.  Pub  

Alaska  Mining  Experiment  Station.    Davis.    Gov.  Pub  

Alaska  Mining.  Future  of — ,  and— Industry  in  1919.  Brooks  and  Mar- 
tin.   Gov.  Pub  
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Fermentation  Process  for  Produ< 
Acid*  from  Corncob*.    W.  H. 

Verhulst  

Forests  of  U.  S.  a*  a  Source  of  Liquid  Fuel  Supply. 
Industrial,  Its  Relation  to  Prohibition  " 
facturcr's  Standpoint.    M.  C.  Whitak 
Fuel  from  Vegetation,    T.  A.  - 
;  Method  for  - 
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Rapid  Volumetric  Method  for  Determ  Ining     A  Loch  man 
Role  of  Chemist  in  Relation  to  Future  Supply  of  Liquid  Fuel.  H. 

Hibbert   841 

Editorials: 

Alcoholic  Tribulations  ,  

Editorial  Note  

Less  Legislation — More  Cooperation . . . 

Vicarioui  Punishment  

When  a  Us  Defeats  Itself— Repeal  It!. 
■GoMramenf  Publications: 

Denaturrd  Alcohol  ^   369 

Teat  for  Determining  Quality  of 
berg  and  Garner  
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Notts: 

Alcohol-Water  Mixtures.  Vapor  Composition  of.    P.  N.  Evans 

and  W.  K  Lewis.    ( ,S>* Tms  Journal.  U  (1920),  2»«|. 
Industrial,  Local  Sections  Protest 
Meeting,  June  10,  1921  . 

Alkali  Fusions  LV«  This  Journal.  It  (1920).  145.  857.  10281 
III — Fusion  of  Phenylglycine-o-Carbozylic  Acid  for  Production  of 
Indigo.    M  Phillips   

Alkalinity  of  Searies  Lake  Brine.    R.  C.  Wells  

Alkylntion  of  Aromatic  Amine*  by  Heating  with  Aliphatic  Alcohols. 
A.J.  Hill  and  J.  J.  Dolllcavy  

Alloys.  White  Metal- Rearing.  Properties  of— at  Elevated  Tempera- 
tures.   Freeman  and  Woodward.    Gov.  Pub  

Alsace-  Alsatian  Potash  Industry.  Note  

Aluminates,  Calcium,  Cementing  Qualities  of.    Bate*.    Gov.  Pub..... 

Aluminium  and  Bauxite  in  1920     Hill.    Gov.  Pub  

Aluminium  Compounds.    Tariff  Information  Survey*.    Gav.  Pub  

Aluminium.  Metallic,  Determination  of — and  of  Aluminium  Oxide  in 
Commercial  Metal.    J.  H.  Capps   

Aluminium,  Notes  on  Volumetric  Determination  of — in  Its  Salts.  A. 
Tinclc.    (Corrruio*.  655)   

Amrrican  Ckkakic  Socikty: 

24th  Annual  Meeting.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  February  27  to  March  2. 

Conference  New  York  City,  September  it.  1921 '.  '  Report.'.'.'.'.'. " ! '. 
American  Chemical  Industry  and  Its  Need  for  Encourage 
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Protection.    Address.  Rochester  Meeting,  A.  C. ! 
Amkrican  Chsmical  Socibtt: 

Corporation  Members:  Are  Your  Folk*  on  the  List? 

Edgar  Paris'  Smith  1  Society's  President  for  1921.    P.  P.  Vcnable] .  . 
60ih.i.\HH»al)  iltetint.  Chuoto.  111..  Sttttmbtr  6  to  10. 1920: 
Fuel  Syxu'Osium: 

Low-Temperature  Carbonization  and  Its  Application  to  High 
Oxygen  Coals.    S  W.  Parr  and  T.  E  Uyng     (Corrtclion.  266) 

Carbonization  of  Canadian  Lignite.     E.  Stansfield  

Commercial  Realization  of  Low- Temperature  Carb 

Coal.    H.  A.  Curtis  

By  Product  Coking     P  W.  Sperr,  Jr  and  E.  H.  Bird  

By-Product  Coke,  Anthracite,  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  as  Fuel  for 

Heating  Houses.    H.  Kre.singer  

Some  Factors  Affecting  Sulfur  Content  of  Coke  and  Gas  in  Car- 

bon.ut.on  of  Coal.    A.  R  Powell   

Distribution  of  Forms  of  Sulfur  in  Coal  Bed.    H.  F.  Yancey  and 

C  il  'd -Vf  els  Th     Pre  "  "ti  d I  P  t''  s"  it"  S  b" ' 

pard  

Fuel  Conservation,  Present  and  Future.    II.  C.  Porter  

Gasoline  Losses  Due  to  Incomplete  Comhostloa  in  Motor  Vehicles. 

A  C.  Fieldner,  A  A.  Straub  and  G.  W.  Jones  

Enrichment  of  Artificial  Gas  with  Natural  Gas,    J,  B.  Garner  

Charcoal  Method  of  Gasoline  Recovery.    G.  A.  Burrell,  G.  G. 

Obcrfell  and  C.  L,  Voress.  Note  

61st  Mttii»t.  Roihtsirr.  .V.  Y„  April  26  to  29,  1921: 

An  Anomaly .  Editorial   

Convention  Side  Lights  

Council  Meeting  

Division  and  Section  Meeting*  

Dye  Chemists.  Note  

Editorial  Note  

On  to  Rochester!  Editorial  

Petroleum  Section.  Initial  Meeting  

Plans  for  the  Spring  Meeting.  Announcement  

Preliminary  Program  

Program  

Rochester  Ready  for  Chemical  Cohort*.    J.  W. 

Section  of  Historical  Chemistry  

Story  of  the  Week  

Symposium  on  Drying.  Note 
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Address  of  Welcome.    K.  G.  Miner  

American  Chemical  Industry  and  It*  Need  for  Encouragement 

and  Protection.    N.  Longworth.  

Chemistry  in  the  United  States.    CP.  Chandler  

Place  of  Chemistry  in  Business.    A.  D.  Little  

Some  Problems  of  National  Defense.    J.  W.  Wads  worth,  Jr  

Symposium  on  Dryino: 

Rate  of  Drying  of  Solid  Material*.    W.  K.  Levis  

Theory  of  Atmospheric  Evaporation — with  Special  Reference  to 

Compartment  Dryers.    W.  H.  Carrier  

Compartment  Dryer.    W.  H.  Carrier  and  A.  E.  Stacey,  Jr. . 
f  Drying, 


R.G.  Mm 


Spray  Process  of  Drying.  R.S.Fleming 
Direct  Heat  Rotary  Drying  Apparatus. 

Tunnel  Dryers.    G.  B.  Ridley  

Vacuum  Drying.    C.  O.  Lavett  and  D.  J. 
62nJ  (A  nnuai)  U  taint.  Sem  York.  N.Y..  Stfttmitr  6  to  10. 1921: 

A  Time  for  Gathering.  Editorial  

Chairmen  of  Local  Committee*  

Chemistry'*  Greatest  Rally.    J.  W.  Harrington  

Council  Meeting   

Englishman's  Impression  of  the  N.  Y.  1 
Prom  the  Tower.  Editorial. 

General  Meeting .  

Hotel  Accommodations.    Announcement.     C.  P.  1 

International  Meeting   

Meeting  of  Section  of  Chemical  Education.   J.  C.  < 
Message  of  Welcome  and  Call  to  Duty.    E.  F.  S 
Plant  Excursion*.    Note.    J.V.N.  Dorr . 
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951 

Public  Meeting   879 

Reduced  Railroad  Rate* 
Reports  of  Meeting*  of  Division*  and  5 

"Resolutions  on  Organic  Chemical  Industry  

t  Lights  .  

.turn  on  Chemistry  In  Cokinit  stid  Gk  Industrie*.  Note 
1  Order*  in  Dirirional.'- 


Address  of  Welcome.    J.  E.  Teeple  

Chemistry  and  the  State.    F.  P.  Garvan  

Modern  Development*  in  War  Making.    W.  1.  Pope  

Plan  for  Development  of  Industrial  Research  in  Canada.  R. 


Rutlan 


i  of  Portrait.    C.  A.  Browne. 
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...... 

E.  H. 


W.  G. 


............. 


Prie*tley :  PresenUt 
Kjiuisification  Svatroswu- 

Emulsion*  with  Finely  Divided  Solids.    T.  R.  Brigg*  

Emulsifying  Agents  in  Oil-Field  Emulsions.  J.  L  Sherrick 
Common  CI 

Ayre*.  Jr  

Oil-Field  Practice  in  Handling  Crude  Oil 
Recovering  Petroleum  from  Rtnulaions  by 

R.  R.  Matthew*  and  P.  A.  Crosby  

Discussion  of  Electrical  Dehydration  of  Crude  Oil. 

H.  C.  Eddy  

Some  Factors  Affecting  Stability   and   Inversion  of  Oil-Water 

Emulsions     L  W  Parson*  and  O.  G.  Wilson,  Jr  

Filtration  Sviipomi'm: 

Washing  and  Washing  Port*  in  Connection  with  "Chamber"  and 

"Frame"  Filter  Presses.    E.  A.  Allkrtt  

Filter  Cloth  and  Its  Relation  to  Filtration.    A.  A.  Campbell  

Industrial  Filler  Media     A.  Wright  

Feeding  of  Filters.    J.  F.  Springer    

Fundamental  Laws  of  Filtration  with  Suggestions  Regarding  Re- 
search Work.    D  .R  Sperry  

Filter  Aids.    C.  P.  Drrletb  

Use  of  Filter-Cel  for  Industrial  Filtration  Processes.    G.  M. 

Hickey  . .   

Centrifugal  Filters.    H.  C.  Beck  man  

Centrifugal  Draining.    T.  A.  Bryson  

Pulp  or  Filter  Mm*  Filter*     E.  B.  Finch  

Leaf  and  Rotary  Suction  Filter*.    G.  D.  Dickey  

Plate  and  Frame  Filter  Presses.  G.B.Rice  

Modern  Leaf  Type  Pilter*.    R.  C.  Campbell  

Oliver  Continuous  Pilters.  H.  A.  Morrison. . . 
Atkln«-Shriver  Automatic  Filter  Press.    H.  D 

Valtei  Rotary  Filter.    H.  A.  Vallex  

Vitamins:  Symposium: 

Factors  Influencing  Vitaminc  Content  of  Foods.  R.  A.  Dutcher  . 
Standardiied  Feeding  Method*  for  Study  of  Vitaminc*.    A.  D. 

Emmett  

Vltamlnes  from  Standpoint  of  Structural  Chemistry.    R.  R, 

William*  

Vitaminc*  from  Standpoint  of  Physical  Chemistry.    V.  K.  LaMer. 

Antihenberi  Vitamlne.    C  Funk  

Experiments  on  Isolation  of  Anlineuritic  Vitamlne.    A.  Seidell  

Antiscorbutic  Vitaminc.    A.  F.  Hess  

A.  C.  S.  Nrvs  Stnirt: 

Appreciations  Editorial  

Expansion  of  the  News  Service.  Editorial  

Every  Man'*  Job  

Committttt: 

Adoption  by  Colleges  of  Standard  Metric  Units.    B.  C.  Bingham. 

Delegate  to  Conference  Called  by  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute. N.  V  .  April  1 1 , 1921.    Report.    T.  G.  Delbridgc  

Editorial  Note  

Guaranteed  Reagents  and  Standard  Apparatus.  Report.  W.  D. 
Collin*   402, 

Industrial  Alcohol.  Report  

Institute  for  Cbemo  Medical  Research.    Report.    C.  II.  Ilerty . . . 

Metric  System.    Report.    E  C.  Blnyliam  ..  

Occupational  Disease*  in  Chemical  Trade*.  Report.  C.  Basker- 
ville  

Representative  of  A.  C.  S  on  Joint  Committee  Supervising  Publi- 
cation of  Chemical  Engineering  Catalog  lor  Vear  1920.  Report. 
E.R  Wrldlcin   

To  Cooperate  with  Chemical  Warfare  Service.    Report.    C.  H. 

Ilerty  

Dinunni  and  Srnioni: 

Cellulose  Section.  Announcement. 

Industrial  and  1 
E  Howe. 
Local  St,lians: 

Cincinnati     Dr.  Martin  Flicker  Tell*  of  European  Trip. 

Editorial  Note  

Meetings.  192! -22   

Milwaukee     No  Time  fur  Dullness  Editorial  

New  York  feint  Meeting  with  Otlicr  Chemical  Societies. 
New  Ymk  City,  Fcbruury  II.  1921. 

"(".lur  and  Gelatin  "  Note  

Thoughts  Translated  into  Deed*. 
Sgfrffs*rSr*l  Of*,  rv 

Advi<ory  Committee  Resolution  on  C  W  8.  Note  

Honorary  Member*      Letters  of  Acceptance,    W  J   Pope  and  P. 
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Mrnili.rship  I  'irrctory  of  the  Society.  Note  

Officers  for  I0J1   

Akrrkan  Daur.  MAMtrFACTijawM'  Association: 

HMh  Animal  Merlins,  New  York,  N  V  .  April  1 1  to  14.  1921 
Amvrican  RLBCVwOCMVMICAI  S'KMWTV; 

30th  Meetii,.-  Atlantic  City.  N  J  .  April  21  to  2.1.  1921. 

.1  W  k..  hards   

sWHh  Mr.,,,,   l.-ke  Pl,.,d.  Sci.vn.licr  29  io(Vt,.Ui  1.  1921  Re- 
port     I  W  Hich.trds   1071 

New  York  S,.  no.,   foint  Mrrti-i*     February  II.  1921.     Note   I«I7 

Research.    Address.     IC  V.  Smith    254 
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Amkxicah  iNXTrrtrra  of  Basting: 

Malt  Extracts  and  Shortening  Agent*  Registered  by . 
Research  Fellowships.    Note  ■ 

AmXKICAN  IwsTTTVTu  OF  C 

13th  Annual  Meeting,  New  Orleans,  La., 

Report.    J.  C.  Olsen  

13th  Semiannual  Meeting,  Detroit.  Michigan,  June  20  to  25.  1921. 

Announcement.  563;  Report.    J.  C  Olsen  

.  New  York  City,  September  14, 1921  


6  to  9,  1920 


Cooperative  Analytical  Work.    F.  N.  Smatley  

American  PiiAaMAcktrrtcAL  Association.  Note  

American  Kailwav  Development  Association.    The  Chemist  sad  the 

Railways.  Editorial  

A  me  site  and  Corundophilite,  Chester,  Mass.    Shannon.    Gov.  Pub  

Amines,  Aromatic,  Alkylatton  of — by  Heating  with  Aliphatic  Alcohols. 

A.  J.  Hill  and  J.  J,  Donleavy  ,  

Ammonia: 

Absorption  Refrigerator  Machines,  Noncocdensable  Gases  In,  lie 
Kelvy  and  Isaac*.    Gov.  Pub  

Synthesis,  Some  Interpretations  of — Equilibrium.    R.  S  Tour  

Ammonium  Compounds.  Tariff  Information  Surveys.  Gov.  Pub.... 
Ammonium  Hydroxide.  Proposed  Specification  for  Sulfuric,  Nitric,  and 

Hydrochloric  Acid*,  and  for.    Reagent  Chemical*.  I     WD.  Collins. 
Ammonium  Sulfate.  Effect  of — upon  Plants  in  Nutrient  Solutions  Sup- 
plied with  Ferric  Phosphate  and  Ferrous  Sulfate.    Jones  and  Shive. 

Gov  .  pub   

Ammonium  Sulfate.  Melting  Point  of.  J.  Kendall  and  A.  W.  Davidson. 
Ampere  Centenary  of  Founding  of  Sciences  of  Blectromagnetism  and 

Electrodynamics.    C.  A.  Dorrmus  

Annstto,  Te*t  for — in  Fat*  and  Oil*.    W.  Brinsmaid  

Annual  Table*  of  Constant*.    (Coerr.  lion,  480),  313:  Not*  

Anthracene.  Formation  of— from  Bcniene  and  Ethylene.    J.  E.  Za- 

netti  and  M  Kandell.    (rorre  lion,  358)   

Anthracite.  Bv-Product  Coke,  and  Pittaburgh  Coal  as  Fuel  for  Heating 

Houses.    H.  Krei  singer  

Antimony  in  1919.  743:  in  1920.    Schrader.    Gov.  Pub  

ArraaATtrs.    (.Sr»  undtr  aaaw  of  fitct) 

Apparatus,  Duty-Pree.  Aftermath.   Editorial.    [St  This  JooastAt,. 

n  (ltsn,  U46I. .  .•  

Apparatus,  Duty-rree.    Elementary  Economic*  Editorial  

Apparatus,  Industrial  Laboratory.  Standardisation  of.  Note  

Apparatus.  Report  on  Standardization  of  Sixes  and  Shape*  of — ,  I. 

W.  D.  Collin*. 
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Arsenate.  Lead.  Dry  Method  of 

and  C.  O  Henke  

Arsenate.  Tricalcium,  Preparation  and  Instability  of  J 

I.  L  Haag  

Arsenic  Compounds,  Quantitative  Pathological  Studies  with. 

Hal.    Gov  Pub  

Arsenic  in  1920.    Heickes.    Gov.  Pub  

Arsphcnainine.  Effect  of  Shaking — in  Air.    Roth.    Gov.  Pub  

Asbestos  in  1919     Diller     Gov  Pub  

Asphalt.    Tariff  Information  Survey*.    Gov.  Pub  

Asph.lt  and  Related  Bitumens  in  1919.964;  in  1920.    Cottxell.  Gov 

Pub  

Assignment  of  Patents.    (St  Merchant,  849)  

Association  or  Official  Agxiciltuxal  Chbmtsts: 

37th  Annual  Convention,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  15  to  17, 

1920  

38th  Annual  Convention,  Washington,  D.  C.  October  24  to  26,  1021 

Announcement.  943;  Report.    N.  A.  Parkinson  

Association  of  Tsxttls  CmcMtsrs  and  Colokssts: 

Meeting,  New  York  City.  September  13.  1921  

Meeting.  Boston,  Mass,  November  3,  1921  

Atropine  Sulfate  from  Datura  stramomium.    H.  W,  Rhodchamcl  sad 

E.  H  Stuart  

Autoclave,  Combined  Extractor.  Reflux  Condenser,  Still  and.    A.  T. 

Shohl  and  M  L  Koch  

A.  B.  Andrews  
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B  AG  ASSE.  Rotary  Digester  for  Use  Id — Analysis.    O.  L.  Spencer 

Bags.  Paper,  Developing  Standard  Specifications  for — for  Cement 
Lime.    Houston.    Gov.  Pub  

Bakelile  Company  Win*  Decree  

Bakclite:  Further  Studies  on  Phenolic  Hexamethyleneletramine  Com- 
pound*.   M.  Harvey  and  L.  H.  Baekeland.  

Bakinc  Powder: 

Determination  of  "Strength"  or  NeutralirJng  Power  of  Add  Cal- 
cium Phosphates.    W  E  Wadman  

Balsams.    Tariff  Information  Surveys.    Gov.  Pub  

Barium  Carbo*tnte,  Tosicity  of — to  Rats.    Srhwsrtxe.    Gov.  Pub  

Baryles.    Tariff  Information  Surveys.    Gov.  Pub  

Barytrs  and  Barium  Product*  in  1919     Stone     Gov.  Pub  

Bast   Filers.  Studies  cm      [St  Tuts  JouaNAt.,   13   11920).  573] 

II— Cellulose  in  Bast  Fibers.     Y  Uveda  

Bath,  Constant  Temperature,  for  Heating 

Gov.  Put.  

Batinc,  Critical  Study  of.    J  A  WII«on  and  G 

Baiisltc  and  Aluminium  in  192H     Hill     Gov  Puh  
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|HE  success  of  Mechanical 
Refrigeration  In  too  Chemical 
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upon  the  reliable  perform  alio* 
of  the  system.  That'*  why  YORK 
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To  Users  of  Coal-lar  Intermediates 


INjtoday's  strongly  competitivejnarket  it  is  more  necessary 
than  ever  that  manufacturing  processes  be  refined  and  raw 
materials  be  selected  with  scrupulous  care. 

Particularly  is  this  true  oflntermediates,  in  which  any 
variation  in  strength  or  composition  will  measurably  affect  the 
quality  of  the  finished  products  into  which  they  enter. 

The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  recognizing 
the  far-reaching  importance  of  uniformity  in  the  strength  and 
quality  of  Intermediates,  has  established  standards  for 
"National"  products  that  users  have  come  to  recognize  and  de- 
pend upon. 


These  standards,  considered  in  relation  to  the  "National" 
price,  create  a  value  for  these  products  which  gives  them  marked 
leadership  in  this  highly  technical  field. 

And  they  go  further  than  that.  They  reinforce  the  confi- 
dence of  the  manufacturer  in  the  quality  and  merit  of  his  own 
product  and  strengthen  his  position  in  the  close  competition 
as  to  price  and  quality  that  he  must  meet  today. 


National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 


New  York 


Chicago 
Hartford 
Charlotte 


Montreal 
Toronto 
Providence 
Philadelphia 


San  Fr 


ancisco 


NATIONAL  DYES 
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SARGENT'S  SULPHUR  RACK 


This  apparatus  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  rack  for  the 
determination  of  sulphur  by  the  absorption  method. 

The  cut  shows  the  apparatus  as  used  by  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  for  the  Iodine  Method.  It  may  also  be  furnished 
fitted  for  absorption  in  Test  Tubes  or  Tumblers  as  may  be 
specified  or  if  desired  it  may  be  arranged  for  use  in  all  three 
methods. 

Its  use  is  indicated  in  Industrial  Laboratories  or  for  the  use  of 
several  students  in  Educational  Institutions. 

Any  one  or  all  the  units  may  be  used  as  desired. 

Made  entirely  of  iron  (except  the  burners)  covered  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  sphaltum  paint,  it  is  highly  resistant  to  corrosion. 
The  burners  are  very  readily  replaceable. 

Being  of  very  open  construction,  devoid  of  any  sheet  metal 
or  asbestos  box  shaped  parts,  any  acid  accidentally  spilled  is 
easily  and  quickly  removed. 

E.  H.  SARGENT  &  CO. 

Importers,  Makers  and  Dealers  in  Chemical 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  of  High  Grade  Only. 

155-165  E.  SUPERIOR  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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KELLOGG 
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It's  the  MATERIAL 
PLUS  the  WORKMANSHIP 

that  makes  Kellogg  Forge  Welded  Chemi- 
Steel  Equipment. 
The  material— Chemi-Steel— is  a  special 
alloy  steel  which  is  unusually 
reagistant,*  more  so  in  fact,  than 
the  nigh  grade  grey  iron  that  was 
formerly  used.  And  in  addition, 
Chemi-Steel  is  not  cast,  but 
Forge  Welded  from  rolled  plate. 

The  Kellogg  Forge  Welding 
process  works  the  metal  down 
through  the  critical  range  under 
powerful  blows  so  that  the  final 
joint  is  a  homogeneous  continu- 
ation of  the  original  metal. 

The  result— a  piece  of  equip- 
ment that  is  about  half  the 
weight  of  cast  iron,  more  than  twice  as 
strong  and  more  reagistant  to  all  ordinary 
reagents. 
What  are  YOUR  requirements? 

THE  M.  W.  KELLOGG  CO. 

90  West  Street     New  York  City 

'Heaglatant — (from  reafteni-reaiatant)  Raaiatanl  lo  the  action 
of  reagent*. 
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Efficient 
Pipe  Covering 
must  not  contain 
Combustible 
.  Material 


The  combustible  or  inflammable  element  in 
some  pipe  coverings  runs  as  high  as  10  to  22  per 
cent.  Under  low  temperatures  such  coverings 
may  possibly  remain  a  long  time  unimpaired  but 
high  temperatures  will  soon  char  the  inner  zone  or 
layers.  Bulk  having  been  reduced,  the  covering 
will  sag,  air  currents  will  run  along  the  under  side 
of  the  pipe  and  a  continual  loss  of  heat  will  take 
place. 

85%  Magnesia  possesses,  in  addition  to  other 
essential  qualities,  the  virtue  of  heat-resistance 
without  impairment.  There  is  nothing  combusti- 
ble in  85^,  Magnesia.    Even  tests  with  tempera- 


tures from  700  to  900  dcg.  F.,  continued  for 
months,  show  only  a  calcination,  which  actually 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  covering  about  three 
per  cent. 

85^  Magnesfa  taken  from  pipes  after  twenty 
years'  use  may  lie  placed  on  other  heated  surfaces 
and  will  keep  on  doing  its  good  work. 

Magnesia  Association  of  America 

7C1  BULLETIN  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Executive  Committee.  Win.  A.  Macao,  Ckcirmmu. 

Grant*  I >  Crabba  The  Philip  Curry  Co.  Cincinnati.  Oho 

AWin  It.  Rbret  Ehret  Magnraia  Mfr  Co.    Valley  Force.  Pa 

J  R  Swift  The  Franklin  Mf(.  Co         Franklin.  Pa. 

R.  V.  Maltbon.  Jr.  Keaabejr  A  Mattiaoa  Co.     Ambler,  Pa 

Copy  <l>ii  I  til  by  UaiKtUc  Association  of  Amrrica. 


CALDWELL 

Elevating,  Conveying 
Power  Transmitting 
Machinery 


Belt  ConVeyOTS:  Oat  Belt  Conveyors  are  built  to  stand  up  under  the  most  severe  service  required 
by  Chemical  Manufacturing  Plants.  If  our  regular  styles  are  not  adapted  to  your  requirements  we 
will  have  our  engineers  design  the  proper  equipment. 


Pan  Conveyors: 

"Made  with  steel  or  cast  iron  flights 
on  steel  roller  chain,  heavy  construc- 
tion for  continuous  service. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 
Elevating,  Conveying  and  Power 
Transmitting  Machinery  for  Chem- 
ical Plants. 


Apron  Conveyors: 

For  handling  bags,  boxes,  barrel* 
and  material  in  packages. 

Our  Engineering  Department  is 

ready  to  assist  you  in  solving  your 
Conveying  problems. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  45 


H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO. 


299  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Link-Belt  Company,  Owner 

17th  STREET  AND  WESTERN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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Eastman  Organic  Chemicals 
bear  labels  with  this  seal  which 
means  purity  and  uniformity: 


Eastman  Organic  Chemicals 

Made  in  U.  S.  A.  —  Sold  direct  all  over  America. 

We  not  only  list  but  we  have  an  actual  stock  of  over  1200  fine  Organic  Chemicals 
the  greater  portion  of  which  are  made  in  our  own  laboratory.  A  card  brings  our 
new  list. 

Ask  your  purchasing  agent  to  specify  M  Eastman  Organic  Chemicals.  " 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Research  Laboratory  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"  **—                 *  ■ 

For  Acid -"United"  Chemical  Lead  Tube  Lined 

Pipe  and  Fittings 


4 


"UnJted" 
Lined  Products 

Chemical  Lead, 
Tin,  IriH  or  Cop- 
per-lined Pip*. 
Chemical  Lead,  or 

Tin-lined  Vale**. 
Chemical  Lead  or 

I  in -li nr.t  Tank* 
and  Kettle*. 
Hard  Laadand  Tlrj- 
llned  Acid  Pump*. 
Chemical  Lead  or 

1  In-coTered  Pip*. 
Chemical  Lead  or 
Tin -covered  Coll*. 
Chemical  Appa- 
racua  Covered 
or  Lined  with 
Chemical  Lead  or 
.  Tin. 


Where  a  chemical  Lead  contact  is  re- 
quired the  use  of  "United"  Chemical 
Lead  Tube  Lined  Pipe  and  Fittings  give 
satisfactory  and  economical  service. 
Easy  to  install,  no  lead  burning  required 
and  they  have  the  strength  of  iron  with 
the  acid  resisting  qualities  of  chemical  lead. 

Eliminate  wastage,  bursting  acid  lines,  time  lost  in  replacements,  by 
installing  a  service  tested  product. 

To  speed  up  production  use  "United"  Chemical  Lead  Tube  Lined 
Pipe  &  Fittings  in  your  plant. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


UNITED  LEAD  COMPANY 

111  Broadway  New  York  City 


Digitized  by  Google 
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Many  steps  of  your  work  in  the  labora- 
tory are  to  be  shortened  by  the  use  of 

ALUNDUM  FILTER  CRUCIBLES 

Three  degrees  of  porosity 

DENSE  MEDIUM  COARSE 

#5204  -1  3/8  Dia.  25  c.c. 
#5205—1  5/8  Dia.  35  c.c. 

GLASS  FUNNELS  FOR 

#5204—^12466 
#5205— #12465 

#5204  is  most  generally  used  and 
in  the  medium  porosity. 

Supplied  promptly  from  Stock 

NORTON  COMPANY 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

H-76 


V 


4 


The  Newton  Oil  Thief 
is  a  liquid  sampler 

Designed  to  take  a  complete  cross-section  sample  of  oil  or  any 
liquid  from  a  tank  car  or  storage  tank. 

It  is  made  of  a  light  weight  brass  tube,  1  tf*  in  diameter  and  in 
lengths  suitable  for  the  depth  of  the  tank  to  be  sampled.  It  has  an 
adjustable  steel  depth  gauge. 

The  bottom  of  the  Thief  is  provided  with  a  full  diameter  valve 
with  a  rod  to  operate  it  extending  through  the  tube  to  the  top. 

When  sampling  a  tank  the  bottom  depth  gauge  is  adjusted  so  that 
the  sample  can  be  taken  to  within  any  desired  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  The  bottom  valve  is  set  wide  open,  the  Thief 
is  then  lowered  vertically  through  the  oil  or  liquid  until  the  depth 
gauge  rests  on  the  bottom.  A  complete  cross-section  of  the  contents 
of  the  tank  will  be  in  the  Thief.  After  closing  the  bottom  valve,  the 
Thief  is  withdrawn  and  the  sample  is  emptied  into  a  convenient 
receptacle. 

Made  in  three  stock  lengths.    Other  lengths,  at  proportionate  prices, 
can  be  made  to  order. 

R  Ft.  10H  Ft.  12H  Ft. 

*10.00  *12.00  $13.50 

THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 

San  FmniLco  Houm  Laboratory  Equipment  and  Tearing.  Apparatus 

BR  AUN-KNECHT-HEI  MANN-CO.  Laboratory  Supplies  and  Chemical* 
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Overcome  Gas  Troubles 
with 


Burrell 
Gas  Masks 


Protection  with  Com- 
fort for  men  working  in 

Chlorine  &  Sulphur 
Dioxide 


IN  USB  BY 

Diamond  Alkali  Co. 
Pnu.  Salt  Chemical  Co. 
Xaatmaa  Kodak  Co. 
B.  L  duPont  da  Hsmoars  Co. 
East.™  Pip.r  Mfc.  Co. 
General  Chemical  Co. 
Grxsselli  Chemical  Co. 
8.  D.  Warren  Col 
Klpawa  Co. 


Netional  Aafllne  *  Chemical  Co. 
Mekoosa-Edwlldl  Co. 
New  Tarter  Zinc  Co. 
Roaaalar  *  I 


Hasslachsr  Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Abitibj  Powar  *  Pao.r  Co. 
Dominion  Pulp  Co. 
Ciown  WUllamette  Pa  pec  Co. 
and  others. 

Writ*  tor  BmlUtin  No.  <J 


Mine  Safety  Appliances  Company 

Bid,..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Bid*. 
Id.  KAN 


PITT3BUKO 
Jo"  Market  St., 
SAN  PRANCI3CO.  CALIF 
Pint  NatioaaJ  Bank  Bldg.. 
BBNTON.  ILL. 

403  Monadnoek  Block, 
CHICAOO.  ILL. 

WILKE8  BARKS.  PA. 

"Everything  for  Mint 


80S  Poet  St.. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 

7400  N.  Broad  St.. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

2320  Clermont  St., 
DENVER.  COLO. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
LOS  ANQBLBS.  CALIP. 
BLUBPIBLD.  W.  VA. 

and  InduMtrial  Sa/efy" 


BAKELITE 

Reg  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 

A  Sewage  Agitator 

MOLDED 

Water,  when  decomposed  by  an  electric 
current  passing  through  it,  liberates  oxy- 
gen in  active  form.  In  the  Landrcth 
Direct  Oxidation  Process,  this  Oxygen 
is  utilized  for  the  purification  of  sewage. 

The  sewage  is  kept  agitated  by  paddles, 
revolving  between  steel  electrodes.  These 
paddles,  or  Agitators,  arc  of  molded 
Bakelite.  Its  dielectric  strength,  resist- 
ance to  chemical  action,  its  physical  sta- 
bility and  great  mechanical  strength  and 
hardness,  were  all  essential  qualities.  

  jtr—  ^  

Bakelite  is  a  phenolic  condensation  prod- 
uct, manufactured  only  by  the  General 
Bakelite  Company.  It  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing into  new  fields  of  usefulness. 

We  would  be  glad  to  cooperate:  Bake- 
lite might  introduce  new  economies  for 
you. 

GENERAL  BAKELITE  COMPANY 

2  Rector  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  welcome  Inquiries  from  manufacture™,  and  main  tain  a 
reeearch  laboratory  for  the  working,  out  of  new  applications- 


1  Ki 


Van  Nostrand 
Books  on  Dyes 

Chemistry  of  the  Coal  Tar  Dyes  $5.00 

*r  bMwiJ^- 

This  book  prcaenti  briefly  The  History  of  Coal 

Tar    Production,    discusses    the  intermediate 

products,  and  the  manufacture  of   dyes  and 

studies  the  relation  existing  between  the  classes 

of  Dyes  and  the  individual  dyes. 

The    development    of    color    resultlof  from 

change  in  chemical  composition  and  the  basic 

ore  structure  is  analysed  In  detail. 

Clear  and  valuable  to  the  chemist,  the  book 

" one  *  thc  ,"din|f  Americ" 

Coal  Tar  Dyea  and  Intermediates  $3.50 

By  E.  De  Barry  Barnatt. 

A  complete  account  of  the  important  synthetic 
dyes  and  the  intermediate*  from  which  they 
are  obtained. 

The  book  Is  one  of  the  "Industrial  Chemistry 
Series'*  and  therefore  written  for  the  r 
tical  Laboratory  Chemist  rather  than  for 
The  author  is  consult! 


use  The  author  is  consulting  chemist  to 
English  Chemical  Companies  and  known  as  one 
of  their  leading  Dye  Expects. 

Anthracine  and  Anthraquinonlne  $6.00 

By^E.  De  Barry  Bamett. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  tremendous  advances 
have  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  and  use 
of  Anthracine  and  iU  derivatives  and  this  b 
the  only  book  devoted  solely  to  that  phase  of 
the  dye  industry. 

An  exhaustive  and  technical  treatise  for  the 
requiring   a   thorough    knowledge  of 


One  of  the  "Industrial  Chemistry  Seriea." 
Chemistry  of  the  Coal  Tar  Dyes  tuffs  $3.00 

By  C.  M.  WWtaker. 

A  condensed  practical  book  on  the  essential 
principles  involved  in  the  use  of  Coal  Tar 
Dyes.  It  Is  an  outline  of  the  actual  practice 
of  application  and  the  processes  necessary  to 
ueliieve_  satisfactory  results. 


A  Textbook  of 

Transfer* 

at  Dr.C 
IttO. 

The 


>ook  of  Dye  Chemistry 

erf  from  thm  4th  Ctrmmn  , 
I.  Port  CeorffeWc.  by  F.  A. 


EJHion. 
Afason, 


$12.00 

eafaesl 

Parbenchcmle  is  so  well 
chemists   that   no   introduction  is 
nredt-d. 

This  1930  edition  is  welcome  as  the  previous 
English  printing  was  1*03.  Since  that  time  the 
industry  has  developed,  with  new  theories 
proved  and  accepted.  The  book  is  now  modem 
in  every  way  and   contains   a  fund  of  vital 


This  is  "ad"  number  I  of  our  "Chemistry  In  Industry 
Serlee."  Subsequent  issues  will  describe  books  on  oils, 
fats,  and  waxes;  fuel;  rubber;  paints  and  varnisbes; 
mrtalJufEy ;  ceramics;  and  petroleum. 
Watch  far  the  list  on  your  specialty  and  write  for 
special  recommendations. 


Catalog  of  tho  Selected*  Chtmleal  Boots 
of  all  Pablimhorm  free  on  reecieef. 


No-l^isK  Ord 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY 

8  Warren  St..  New  York 
Gentlemen: 


J.I.2 


Within  ten  days  I  will  either  return  the 
remit  in  fulL 

Name  _  ._  
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Information  Service — 
Machinery,  Equipment  and 

Supplies 

Members  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
who  may  desire  information  concerning  any 
special  class  or  make  of  machinery,  equip- 
ment or  supplies  used  in  chemical  or  metal- 
lurgical operations,  are  invited  to  communi- 
cate with  the 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 

SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
I/O  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  Tori 


Digitized  by  Google 
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aiNICA  . 

Method:, 

OF 


Double  crimping  the 
warp  and  woof  keeps 
the  wires  in  place. 

Normally  good  wire 
screen  produces  better 
and  more  fines  than 
perforated  metal,  but 
"Perfect"  Wire  Cloth 
and  Rek-Tang  Screen 
produces  fines  free  from 
oversize. 

Furthermore  none  of 
the  fines  go  into  the 
regrind  or  tailings. 

This  saves  both 
power  and  labor  as  well 
as  wear  and  tear  in 
grinding  and  screening 
equipment. 


mmmi 


Made  by 


c  The  Ludlow -Say lor  Wire  Co.,  - 

Newstcad  Avenue  and  Wabash  R.  R. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


t  I"1 1  1-1 


44  A  necessity  in  every 

well-appointed  laboratory" 

-  Mining  and  Scientific  Preas 

IN  the  laboratory  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  over 
thirty  years'  careful  scientific  research  has 
created  a  set  of  standard  analytical  methods  which 
are  accurate,  definite  and  authoritative.  Every 
method  for  chemical  analysis  adopted  by  this  lab- 
oratory has  proved  by  repeated  investigation  to 
give  satisfaction  in  the  hands  of  different  analysts. 

This  book  presents  a  representative  selection  of 
these  successful  methods. 

TECHNICAL 
METHODS 

OF 

ANALYSIS 

Edited  by 
ROGER  CASTLE  GRIFFIN 

Director  of  Analytical  Dept..  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

INTERNATIONAL  CHEMICAL  SERIES 

StS  pagt;  $H  i  »,  it  Illustration,,  SS.no  net,  poitpaid 

Original  methods  employed  by  Arthur  D.  Little  are  given. 
Other  standard  methods  have  been  modified  and  changed  in 
the  light  of  experience  gained  from  their  use.  The  many 
tables  have  all  been  independently  calculated  from  the  1920 
International  Atomic  Weights.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  have  them  accurate. 

Chapter  Headings 

I — Reagents 

II — General  Inorganic  Anal- 
yses. 

III—  General  Organic  Anal- 
yses. 

IV —  Analysis  of  Metals. 
V — Analysis  of  Fuels. 

VI — Analysis  of  Paints  and 
Paint  Materials. 


VII—  Analysis  of  Oils.  Fats, 
Waxes  and  Soaps. 

VIII—  Analysis  of  Wood. 
Paper  and  Paper-mak- 
ing Chemicals. 

IX—  Analysis  of  Textiles  and 
Textile  Fibres. 

X—  Analysis  of  Foodstuffs. 

XI —  Miscellaneous  Analyses. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
You  may  send  me  on  10  day*'  approval — 

Griffin— Technical  Method*  of  Analysis,  16.00  net,  poetpeld. 

I  uicree  to  pay  for  the  book  or  return  it  poitpaid  within  10  day*  of 
receipt. 

Signed  

Addreaa  


(Please  print) 


j     Official  Position. 


Name  cf  Company  

(Books  sent  oo  approval  to  retail  p  in-In. ..  r 
only.) 


in  II. 


S.  and  Canada 
them.  12- 1  -21 


Digitized  by  Google 
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"HURRICANE"  DRYERS 


The  Key  to  Drying  Efficiency 

Drying  Efficiency — producing  the  best  material  at 
the  absolute  minimum  cost — has  been  obtained  by  all 
those  manufacturers  who,  after  considering  every 
essential  factor,  including  power  consumption,  pro- 
duction, uniformity  in  the  dried  material,  floor  space 
required,  etc.,  have  installed  "HURRICANE"  Dryers. 

Economical  Dry'iuR  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
manufacturer,  by  adopting  the  most  modern,  eco- 
nomical equipment  to  his  particular  needs. 

You  can  reduce  your  drying  costs.     Why  delay? 
Get  in  touch  with  us  now  for  alt  details. 


"Hurricane"  Truck  Tray  Dryer 


Cabinet 
Tray  Dryer 


TYPES— Cabinet  Tray,  Truck  Tray, 

Tunnel  Truck,  and  Automatic  Conveyor. 

FOR  PRACTICALLY  ALL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Philadelphia 
Drying  Machinery  Co.,  Inc. 

3351  Stokley  St.,    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


We  Started  a  New 
Industry 

THE  apparatus  pictured  here  is  our 
Vacuum  Drum  Dryer,  in  which  we 
worked  out  a  manufacturing  process  for 
a  (well-known  now  food  product)  and 
started  a  new  industry.  This  particular 
was  unknown  until  a  manufacturer  came 
to  us  with  the  outlines  of  an  idea,  which 
our  Engineering  Staff  took  hold  of  and 
developed  an  apparatus  and  a  process 
that  has  worked  successfully  ever  since. 

We  have  done  this  for  many  concerns 
and  can  do  it  for  you.  Write  us  about 
any  idea  which  you  have,  requiring  the 
use  of  any  type  of  special  apparatus  and 
results  will  be  prompt. 

Our  catalogue  is  for  you. 

J.  P.  DEVINE  CO. 

1382  Clinton  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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Waterproof 
Silent  Gears 


Replace  noise  with  silence.  Remove  the 
clanging  din  of  grinding  gears.  Save  your 
ears  and  protect  your  other  gears.  Get 
better  working  conditions,  increased  pro- 
duction and  lower  cost  of  operation.  Every 
industry  can  now  have  silent  gears. 
CONDENSITE 


Silent  Gears 

will  give  service  in  places  and  under  condi- 
tions that  once  were  prohibitive  to  the 
average  silent  gear.  This  remarkable  non- 
metallic,  self-supporting  material  will  not 
warp,  shrink  or  swell.  It  is  chemically 
inert,  insoluble  and  infusible — extremely- 
high  in  dielectric  strength  and  requires  no 
shrouds  or  end  plates. 

Condensite  Celoron  has  a  strength  almost 
equal  to  cast  iron — a  resiliency  much 
greater.  It  will  stand  up  under  severe  or 
sudden  shock  and  gives  long  lasting,  sat- 
isfactory service. 


Diarrllfid-F 


We  do  not  cut  gears  but — we  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  the  names  of  experi- 
enced gear  cutters  near  you  who  can 
r    supply  Condensite  Celoron  gears  and 
*     pinions.  Write  us  today.  Get  all  the  facts. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport  (near  Philadelphia),  Pa. 

Branch  Factory  and  Warahouaa,  Chicago. 

OfUcmt  In  Principal  Cittaa 

In  Canada i 

Diamond  Stat*  Fibre  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Bausch  &  Lomb 

Abbe 

Refractometer 

with 
Sugar  Scale 


THE  Bausch  &  Lomb  Refractometer,  Abbe  type,  can 
now  be  supplied  with  sugar  scale,  engraved  on  the 
sector  scale  plate,  from  which  sugar  percentages  may  be 
read  directly.  In  determining  the  percentage  of  dry 
substance  in  sugar  juice  the  use  of  a  refractometer  is  to 
be  preferred  over  the  hydrometer  or  evaporating  methods, 
because  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a  measure- 
ment can  be  taken  and  because  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  liquid  is  required.  In  ordering,  it  is  necessary  to 
specify  whether  the  readings  are  for  20°  or  28°  C,  accord- 
ing to  the  climate  in  which  the  instrument  is  to  be  used. 

In  addition  to  determining  sugar  percentages,  this  re- 
fractometer is  for  the  measurement  of  refractive  indices 
between  No.  1.3  to  No.  1.7  in  such  fluid  and  plastic 
bodies  as  oils,  fats,  waxes,  foodstuffs  and  colloids.  The 
refractive  index  is  read  directly  from  the  graduated  circle, 
the  accuracy  of  reading  being  to  about  2  units  in  the 
fourth  decimal  place. 

Writ*  for  iUuttrattd,  description  circular. 

rmcE 

With  Sugar  Scale,  in  case  9  835.00 

Without  Sugar  Scale,  in  cote   820.00 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

492  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Prandaco  Washington 

Ltadint  Aam'uja  UaJurt  of  Optical  Uaaauriut  /artraawait, 
Phtuo-micretrapkic  Apparatus,  Photographic  Lnsat.  idicretcapat. 
Projection  Apparatus  (Uaiopiicoai).  Ophthalmic  Lanial  and 
laitruaunU,  Kanpc  Finder  i,  ami  Cnn-SiphU  for  Army  and  Naay, 
Searchltpht  Re  Hector  t.  SUrto-Priim  Biaocularl,  Uainiftert  ami 
other  Hith-Graat  Optical  ProincU. 


Digitized  b 
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WE  ARE-  FILTRATION  ENGINEERS 


ASK  ANY  ONE  OF  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  USERS  WHY 


NoU  thm  SimpU  ymt  Strong  Contfrucf  ton  of  th*  SPERR  Y 


ARE  NEVER  DISCARDED 


You  will  get  an  answer  in  practically  all  instances 
that  evolves  itself  to — 

They  are  built  and  fitted  to  the  process,  not  altered 
and  adapted. 

Sometimes  Sperry  Engineers  can  design  a  press  very 
quickly,  but  more  frequently  they  require  weeks.  The 
reasons  are  clearly  understood. 

In  the  first  case  the  requirements  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  another  press. 

In  the  second  case  the  requirements  are  greatly  dif- 
ferent, calling  for  research  work  and  study. 

We  hare  added  »  Filler  Clrth  Department  in  our  factory.    Let  ui 
quote  on  yvur  requirement*,  either  in  irvvrf  clothi  or  in  toUi. 


Ntw  York  Agent: 
H.  E.  JACOBY 
95  Liberty  St., 
New  York  City 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO. 

Engineers  and  Manufacturers 


Pacific  Coatt  Atcnt: 

B.  M .  PILHASHV 

532  Merchants  Ex- 
change Hldg. 

BATAVIA,  ILL.,  Near  Chicago       San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EVERYTHING  BUILT  IN  OUR  OWN  SHOPS 


Metallic  Klter  CToth 

Su/eetlartds  PaterVt 


Ip 


Filter  Cloth  Protection 

Sharp  edges,  rough  surfaces,  on  plates  and  frames 
quickly  ruin  filter  cloths. 

The  accurately  machined,  beveled  edges  and 
smooth  surfaces  of  the  plates  and  frames  of 

SHRIVER 

FILTER  PRESSES 

protect  filter  cloths,  giving  them  a  much  longer 
life.  • 

Kind  out  more  about  Shriver  Filter  Presses — 
tell  us  your  filtration  problems  and  we'll  solve 
them  for  you.    Write  for  catalogue. 

T.  SHRIVER  &  CO. 

830  Hamilton  Street  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


"Strong  as  a  Cable" 

Made  in  moncl  metal  which 
is  alkali-proof,  resistant  to 
most  dilute  acids,  many  times 
stronger  than  ordinary  filter 
fubrics,  easier  to  handle  and 
to  clean. 

One  customer,  using  this  ma- 
terial for  handling  a  pulp 
destructive  to  practically  all 
vegetable  and  animal  fibers, 
as  well  as  most  metals  writes: 

"Swectland'i  cloth  in  good  utter 
520  charier*  uml  it  wonderful  tnu- 
t mil!  The  problem  now  it  to  set 
ftotuethiag  to  itand  up,undcr  it." 
.  Thi»  concern  •  purchased  l.'K" 
»q.  ft.  after  haTlnr  thoroughly 
letted  out  the  cloth.  Send  for 
samples,   tot   It*,  flexibility  and 

i  ii  i  mill 


Oiif*ec»  Ultnrwt 
*«lr  lSu  C*y  -!•.', 


65  BROADWAY 
*tv  von* 


h  metma  Oa 
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CHEMICAL  PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 

SHEET  OR  PLATE  COPPER,  BRASS, 
ALUMINUM,  MONEL  METAL  OR  STEEL 

Tanks, 

Vacuum  Pans, 

Kettles, 

Evaporators, 

Condensers, 

Distilling  Apparatus, 

Vinegar  and  Yeast  Apparatus, 

Milk  Condensing  Equipment, 

Sugar  Refining  Equipment, 

Paint  and  Varnish  Kettles  and 

Storage  Tanks. 

Excellent  Plant  Equipment  to  fulfill  difficult 
Specifications. 

Your  Drawings  or  Specifications  sent  in  for 
estimate  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Groen  Mfg.  Co.  inc., 

Coppersmiths, 
4531  Armitage  Ave.         Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Portable 
Hydrogen-ion 
Potentiometer 


The  utility  of  the  portable  H-ion  Potenti- 
ometer is  not  limited  to  the  laboratory,  but 
includes  works  and  field  surveys  and  other 
such  uses  where  portability  is  a  desirable 
feature. 

There  are  two  models,  differing  in  the  accuracy  of 
measurement: 

7455    H-ion  Potentiometer,  ranee  0-1200  millivolt*, 

accuracy  m  0  4  millivolt  (1%  of  .  pn  unit)  $15*  00 

765*  II  ion  Potentiometer,  rsnic  0-1200  millivolts 
(or  any  other  desired  rmnite),  accuracy  »  H% 
of  its  mace   J I  JO  00 

Write  for  Catalog  C  75.  "Electrometric  Methods 
and  Apparatus  for  Determining  Hydrogen-ion 
Concentrations." 

LEEDS  &  NORTHRUP  COMPANY 

Electrical  Measuring  Instruments 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


4901  Stenton  Avenue 


From  an  old  print 

Henry  Cavendish 
1731-1810 

Carendiih.  in  1711  first  noticed  when  hydrogen  and  oxyttn 
exploded  in  a  cloud  tessei  water  was  formed,  lie  wet  an 
exponent  of  the  phlotiston  theory.  Carendish's  fart  treat 
achievement  was  his  famout  teries  of  experiments  fo 
determine  the  density  of  the  earth.  Hit  nam*  it  com- 
memorated in  Ike  Catendiih  Phyiical  Laboratory  at  Cam- 
Mdte  which  was  built  by  hit  hintman,  the  7th  Date  of 
Devonshire. 

James  Whatman 

and  Henry  Cavendish 

— contemporaries 

A CENTURY  and  a  half  has  passed  since 
James  Whatman  founded  his  first  paper 
mill  in  1770.  The  ideals  of  that  earlier  day 
still  govern  every  operation  in  these  historic 
mills. 

The  high  standards  of  quality  which  won 
world-wide  fame  for  Whatman  paper  from  the 
eighteenth  century  on,  today  find  their  expres- 
sion in 


FilterEapers 


Grade 


Chemists  who  arc  unacquainted  with  their  present 
excellence  should  make  a  comparative  test.  All  dealers 
in  laboratory  supplies  carry  these  papers  in  stock. 

Samples  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO. 

In  corpora tad 

7-11  Spruce  St.  New  York 

Sola  Mill  representatives  for  the  IT.  S.,  Canada  and  Mexico 
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*OR  exacting  determinations,  the  chemist  will  find 
Freas  Electric  Constant  Temperature  Ovens, 
Incubators,  etc.,  as  unsurpassed.  They  have 
earned  that  reputation  from  thousands  of  satis- 
fied users. 


R 


E 
A 


KASONS:— Durability  of  construction. 
Heavy  asbestos  transite  with  cast  aluminum 
frames  and  insulated  lining. 
Regulations— Freas  Metallic  thermo-regulator. 
Automatically  controlled. 

ASF.  and  simplicity  of  regulation— once  set  re- 
quire no  further  attention. 


BSOLUTELY  automatic,  they  are  constant 
and  dependable  over  long  periods  of  unattended 
operation. 

END  for  descriptive  literature  of  the  different 
I  types  of  Freas  apparatus  designed  to  meet  the 
need  of  every  laboratory  requirement. 


1  r  <•.!■.  Incubaluc  No*.  34>  urn!  40 


For  Sale  by  All  Dealer*  In  Dependable  Laboratory  Apparatus 

Sole  Patented  and  Mmnufmcturmrt 

The  Thermo  Electric  Instrument  Co.,  "iS&T  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

MAKERS  ALSO  OF  THE  THELCO  LINE 


Lammert  Rotary  Vacuum  Pumps 
and  Pressure  Blowers 

—WIDE  RANGE  OF  TYPES  AND  SIZES— 

Ideal  for  Laboratory  Use 

Capacities  from  J'/i  cu.  ft.  to  700 
cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute. 
Types  for  vacuum  to  within  Vio 
inch  of  the  barometer.  Adapted 
to  air-pressure  work  up  to  25 
pounds. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  A  3 


Lammert  &  Mann  Co. 


Engineers  & 

215-21  N.  Wood  St. 


Machinists 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DURIEUX  FILTER  PAPERS 

For  all  purposes 


There  is  a  grade  to  meet  your  requirements 
and  we  are  prepared  to  give  you  assistance  in 
selecting  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
quality. 

The  following  quotation  is  typical  of  Duricux 
satisfaction. 

"Durieux  No.  in  blue  ribbon  is  the 
best  ashless  paper  we  have  ever  used 
in  our  laboratory  for  barium  sulphate." 

Send  for  price  list  and  samples. 

Sole  AJriitu 


COMPANY 

Apparatus  for  Industrial  and  Laboratory  Use. 
153  West  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


by  Google 
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RARE  CHEMICALS 

THE  WORD  PFANSTIEHL 

signifies  the  highest  standard  of  purity  and 
dependability. 

The  Pfanstiehl  Standard  is  based  on  the  most 
delicate  test  for  impurities.  Pfanstiehl  Chemicals 
are  guaranteed  equal  to  the  specifications  on 
the  label. 

Write  for  our  list  of 
Rare  Sugars  Reagents  for  Blood  Chemistry 

Amino- Acids         Rare  Laboratory  Chemicals 

d-GIucose  for  intravenous  injection 

Carried  by  the  principal  distributors 


SPECIFY 
STANDARD 
OF 

PFANSTIEHL 


aMalBteaaf 


The  Math  a f  Purity 


SPECIAL  CHEMICALS  COMPANY 

OCVOTCO  TO  THE   CHtMICAl  INDCPtNOCNCC  Or  AMCRlCA 

Highland  Park.  III. 


BANCROFT'S 
APPLIED 
COLLOID 
CHEMISTRY 

General  Theory 
By  Wilder  D.  Bancroft 

Professor  of  Pbyiical  Chemivtry 
Cornell  University 
International  Chemical  Series 
tSO  pat*'  5  1  >  *  *«  SI. 00  ml,  pottpaid. 

Professor  Bancroft's  hook  has 
attracted  wide  attention  because 
of  his  interesting,  characteristic 
treatment. 

W.  R.  Whitney  says,  "  Evi- 
dently  anyone  who   wants  to 
know  the  subject  would  wish  to 
own  this  book." 
The  chapter  headings  arc 

1.  Adaorptlon  of  Caa  or  Vapor  by  Solid. 

2.  Adsorption  of  Vapor  by  Liquid,  and 
of  Liquid  and  Solid  by  Solid  and 
Liquid. 

3.  Adsorption  from  Solution. 

4.  Surface  Tendon  —  Brownlan  { move- 
ments. 

5.  Coalescence. 

6.  Preparation  of  Colloidal  Solution. 

7.  Properties  of  (Colloidal  Solution. 

8.  Jellies  and  Gelatinous  Precipitates. 
*.  Emulsions  and  Foams. 

IS.   Non-uqueous  Colloidal  Solutions. 

II.  Fog  and  Smoke. 

II.  Gases  and  Solids  In  Solids. 

13.  Thickness  of  Surface  Films. 

A  new  book  on 
Physical  Chemistry  is 

PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR 

COLLEGES,  by  IWessor  K.  B. 
Millard  of  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 
It  is  a  food  concise  reference  book  for 
those  who  wish  an  authoritative  treat- 
ment of  fundamentals.  The  price  is 
$3  50  net.  postpaid. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Co..  Inc. 

37*  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

You  may  send  me  on  10  days'  approval' 
Bancroft's  Colloid  Chemistry.  I'.OO 
Mlllard'a  Phyalcal  Chemistry.  13 .M 

t  agree  to  pay  for  the  I  i  .  or  rrturn  thrm  po»tipiii<l  within  li> 

day*  of  receipt. 


Sifned 


(Pie 


print) 


A'ldre** 


Name  of  Company . 


Official  Position.  

(Books  sent  on  sptirovsl  to  retail  '-nvomer*  In  the  IT  S.  and 
Canaila  only.)  ''hem  121-21 
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Grinds  Everything  Grindable 


Wet  or  dry — soft  or  hard — fibrous  or  brittle 

No  matter  what  ><ju  have  to  grind,  there  is  a  Williams  Hingcd-Hammer 
Mill  that  will  grind  it.  "Less  power  required,  lower  upkeep  cost,  greater 
capacity,"  users  say.  Let  the  originators  of  the  hammer  principle  of 
grinding  fit  it  to  your  needs.    You  will  be  under  no  obligation  for  plans 

suggesting  complete  installation  in  your  plant. 


No. 


Send  for  booklets — No  Charge 


10  Limestone.  Lime,  Gypsum, 
Coal.  Ochres,  Dry  Colors. 

No.  10-A  Shale.  Clay.  Asphalt.  Sand,  all 
Clay  Material. 

No.  10-B  Tankage.  Bone,  Shells,  Poultry 
Pood  and  nil  Fertilizer  Material. 

10-C  Oil  Cake.  Linseed,  Cotton  Seed. 
Castor,  Nitre,  Salt  Cake,  Soy 
Bean.  Copra,  etc. 


No. 


No.  10-D  .Stock  Food.  Cereals,  Alfalfi 
and  all  By-Products  from  Floor 
^  Mills. 
No.  10-E  Coal  Crushers  for  Coke  Ottos. 
iA mb  Gas  Plants,  and  all  Industrial 
f~~  Plants. 
No.  10-F  Shredders,  Bark.  Chips.  Wood 
Pulp,  Licorice-Root,  and  all  Fi- 
*         brous  Material. 
No.  10-G  Soap  Powder,  all  Drug  Material. 

Paper  Stock  and  all  Chemicals 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

67  Second  Sc.  17  W.  Van  Burnt  Street 

San  li.ui,  ,  Calif.  Chicago,  III. 


William 


Patent  Crushers  —  Grinders  —  Shredders 


Society  Journals  Wanted  Abroad 

The  Secretary  is  having  quite  a  number  of  calls  for  free  copies  of  the 
Society's  journals  to  be  sent  to  prominent  scientists  and  educational  in- 
stitutions in  such  countries  as  Poland,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Russia,  Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  Germany,  and  others,  where  the  very  high  price 
of  our  journals  when  converted  into  the  currency  of  those  countries  pre- 
vents their  scientific  institutions  from  procuring  them.  The  Society  is  quite 
unable  to  meet  these  calls  as  every  additional  journal  costs  the  Society 
practically  its  subscription  and  postage  price,  and  funds  to  meet  this  need 
arc  not  available.  The  Directors  have  suggested  that  there  may  be  indi- 
vidual members  in  the  Society  interested  in  some  one  of  the  above  coun- 
tries who  would  be  glad,  themselves,  to  pay  for  such  subscriptions.  If  so, 
the  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  help  carry  out  the  wishes  of  such 
donors. 

CHARLES  L.  PARSONS,  Secretary, 
1709  G  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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"Eternal  Vigilance  It  the  Price  of  Accuracy ' 

Our  Trade  Mark 


On  Calibrated  Apparatus 

Indicates  the! article  is  made 
in  our  own  shops  according  to 
the  standards  developed  by  us 
during  forty  years  of  careful 
workmanship. 

It  is  your  guide  to  quality  and  accuracy; 
it  is  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

ConauU  us  regarding  your 
laboratory  requirement* 

THE 
EMIL  GREINER 
COMPANY 

Established  IB8I 

Expert  GUiMblower. 
Prerlnlon  (.lauwirc 
Thermometers  &  Hydrometers 

Full  Line  of  Laboratory  Suppliew 

55  Fulton  St.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 


3 


FILTROS 

Use  acid-proof,  artificial  stone  filter 
plates  for  filtering  your  acid  liquors. 


Uniform  porosity  in  seven  grades. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

GENERAL  FILTRATION  CO.,  INC. 
326  Cutler  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


INDICATING  THERMOMETER 
It's  New- Yet  Old  ! 


While  now  being  introduced  in  America  for  the 
first  time,  Indicating  Thermometers  of  the  Sarco 
type  have  been  in  successful  use  in  France  for  more 
than  ten  years.  The  only  difference  between  the 
American  and  the  French  types  is  the  few  changes 
we  have  made  in  order  to  better  meet  the  conditions 
in  this  country. 

This  thermometer  was  designed  by  one  of  the 
best  known  authorities  in  the  world  on  Thcrmo- 
metric  design.  Prof.  Fournicr  of  the  College  of  the 
Sorbonnc  of  Paris.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
instruments  arc  in  use  in  France.  The  allied  Annies 
used  more  instruments  of  the  Fournier  type  than 
all  others  combined,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities. 

The  Sarco  Indicating  Thermometer  is  therefore 
not  a  new  instrument — it  is  a  proven  success  of  the 
highest  type.  But  we  don't  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  for  this.  We  arc  willing  to  ship  you  a  Sarco 
Thermometer  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
it  must  give  absolute  satisfaction;  otherwise  you 
may  return  it  in  30  days  and  the  trial  will  cost  you 
nothing. 

One  important  advantage  of  the  Sarco  is  that 
the  Indicating  dial  can  be  installed  at  a  convenient 
point  for  reading  any  distance  up  to  500  ft.  from 
the  bulb  itself  without  in  the  least  affecting  the 
accuracy  of  the  instrument,  even  when  the  tubing 
passes  through  an  atmosphere  greater  than  that  to 
which  the  bulb  is  subjected.  Other  important 
advantages  make  the  Sarco  a  thermometer  worthy 
of  your  investigation.  For  any  required  range  of 
temperature  between  minus  90"  and  plus  1300=  F. 

May  we  send  you  Booklet  D-151? 

SARCO  CO.,  Inc. 

6  Park  Place,  New  York 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 
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STEM 


An  ideal  application  of  the  sec- 
tional filing  system  to  the  needs 
of     chemist    and  metallurgist. 


PAT.  JAN.  II.  H10.  MAY  17.  I9J1 

Does  Everything  But  Think 

Provides  safe  storage  for  chemicals,  samples,  etc.,  with  spaces 
to  meet  every  need. 

Indexed  so  that  you  can  find  anything  you  want  in  an  instant. 

It  is  a  unit  system  thut  can  be  built  up  from  time  to  time,  to 
meet  increasing  requirements.  Protects  contents  against  dust,  dirt, 
light,  loss,  breakage.  Drawers  made  with  adjustable  partitions  so 
that_  spaces  can  be  made  of  the  size  you  want.  The  Schwartz 
Sectional  System  has  been  adopted  by  many  leading  concerns  be- 
cause it  is  a  thoroughly  practical  system — a  system  that  sells  on  its 
merit  and  that  proves  itself  on  trial.  Write  for  Booklet  "J." 
You  would  find  this  admirable  cabinet  well  worth  investigation. 


You  arrange  the  drawers 
to  suit  yourself.  We  supply 
an  abundance  of  Shelves, 
Partitions,  Etc. 


SCHWARTZ    SECTIONAL  SYSTEM 
Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


Two  vertical  unite,  one  partly  open, 
one  cloeed.      With  •« nltarjr  beer. 


Stokes  Rotary  Vacuum 
Dryers 

are  equipped  with 

Patented  Spiral  Agitators 

Low  Power 
Efficient  Agitation 
Rapid  Uniform  Drying 
Automatic  Complete  Discharge 


Send  for  Catalog 

F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Company 


Tabor  Road  at  Cedar  Grove  Station,  OIney  P.  0., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


t  Google 
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CROWELL 

Vacuum  Pumps 
Air  Compressors 
Positive  Pressure  Blowers 

The  total  absence  of  valves,  springs,  gears  or  unbalanced 
parts  gives  trouble-free  operation.  Our  customers  state 
that  their  Crowells  run  for  years  without  attention  other 
than  what  any  machine  will  require  to  keep  it  in 
condition. 

Economical  in  floor  space  and  power.  Made  in  tea 
standard  sizes  from  2  to  400  cu.  ft.  per  minute  capacity, 
for  pressures  up  to  35  lbs.  or  a  vacuum  of  39'  to  30*. 

Cro well  Manufacturing  Co. 

319-21  Franklin  Ave.        Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


High  Power  Centrifugals 
Laboratory  and  Commercial 


International  Equipment  Co. 

352  WUTIU  ATI.,  BRIGHTON 
BOSTON,  35,  MASS. 
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Since  1883  

the  makers  of  "Proctor"  Dryers  have 
manufactured  drying  machinery  ex- 
clusively— a  longer  time  than  any 
other  organization. 

They  have  acquired  an  unequalled 
manufacturing  experience  and  an  in- 
valuable knowledge  of  approved 
modern  practices  in  drying  Paint  Pig- 
ments, Aniline  Dyes  and  a  vast 
number  of  Chemical  Products. 

They  have  earned  the  reputation  of 
perfect  reliability  in  their  service  and 
thorough  responsibility  toward  the 
service  of  their  products. 

They  arc  combining  experience  and 
reliability  with  skilled  workmanship 
and  best  materials  in  creating  the 
"Proctor"  Dryers  of  today. 

You  cannot  put  a  price  on  experience 
and  reliability.  You  can,  however, 
always  buy  a  "Proctor"  Dryer — the 
perfected  drying  machines  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  reliable  manufacturer— 
at  the  lowest  price  at  which  your  best 
interests  can  be  served. 

Send  for  a  catalogue,  r mentioning 
your  jtroduet. 


PROCTOR  &  SCHWARTZ,  INC., 

Urmwly  The  Philadelphia  Textile  Mach'y  Co.. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


"Proctor"  Dryer  (Truck  type),  the  most  widely  used 
machine  for  drying  Paint  Colors,  Dye  Stuffs,  Chemi- 
cals and  many  similar  materials.  Other  types  of 
"Proctor"  Dryers  include  Cabinet-Tray,  Tunnel- 
Truck,  Automatic-Tray  Models  and  a  unique  Rotary 
Dryer. 


Google 
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D'OLIER 


ELECTRICALLY  DRIVEN 
CENTRIFUGAL  HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


are  proving  indis- 
pensable in  Silk  and 
Textile  Mills. 
They  represent 
high  engineering 
skill  and  the  best 
mechanical  con- 
struction. The 
center  of  gravity 
is  low  with  less  pos- 
sibility of  vibration. 
There  is  unob- 
structed  access  to 
basket.  The 
D'OLIER  extrac- 
tor is  built  to  meet 
all  operating  con- 
ditions. 


For  full  details  and  a  partial  list  of 
installations,  write  for  BULLETIN  S-ll6. 

Air  Compre$torM  Centrifugal  Pump* 

The  United  States  and  Cuban  Allied  Works 
Engineering  Corporation 
165  Broadway,  New  York 

Works:  Bradford,  Pa.  CabU,  "Idolvax,"  New  York 


ELYRIA 


No  matter  what  kind  of  Acid-Rcsis- 
tant  Glass  Enameled  Equipment 
you  may  happen  to  be  in  need  of 
you  will  probably  find  that  Elyria 
can  supply  you.  And  you  will  dis- 
cover, too,  that  our  advice  and  co- 
operation are  always  as  earnestly 
given  when  your  installation  is  a 
sin.1.'!  one  as  when  it 
reaches  large  proportions. 

Write  for  catalog  descriptive  of 
Stills,  Evaporating  Dishes, 
Cascade    Dishes.  Vacuum 
l'ans.   Autoclaves.  Tilting 
Kettles,  etc.,  etc. 

THE 

ELYRIA  ENAMELED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


RELIABLE  ANALYTICAL  CHEMICALS 


Metric  Weights 


Mew  York 


Complete  LLoC  5 

era  App  ::Zt.t,::i 


POWERS  -  W  EIGHTMAN  - 
ROSENGARTEN  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

]PlffiLAID)ELPfflA 
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SEMET-SOLVAY  CO. 


Designs  and  Builds 


By- Product  Coke  Ovens  By-Product  Gas  Ovens 

Direct  Sulphate  Plants  Ammonia  Distillation  Plants 

Motor  Benzol  Plants  Tar  Distillation  Plants 

Light  Oil  Distillation  Plants 


Benzyl  Chloride 
Benzaldehyde 
Phenol,  Synthetic 


NEW  YORK 
522  5th  Avenue 


Manufactures  and  Sells 

Salicylic  Acid 
Methyl  Salicylate 
Yellow  Prussiate  of  Soda 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO 
332  So.  Michigan  A 


Caustic  Potash 
Calcium  Chloride 


BOSTON 


77 


9l#Ufr- 

DECOLORIZING  CARBON 

Efficiency  In  Use  Demonstrates  Its  Superiority 

QfJ^X  2 §  "  *s  unequalled  in  strength,  most  economical  in  use 

i%AwLAV%/  is  thirty  times  as  strong  as  Bone  Black 

Decolorizing  Permits  highest  rate  of  filtration 

Carbotl  Has  exceptional  deodorizing  properties 

INDISPENSABLE  for  sugar,  syrups,  vegetable  oils,  glycerine,  chemical  and 

pharmaceutical  products,  etc. 

SOLD  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 
For  Samples  and  Quotations  Apply  to 

L.  A.  SALOMON  &  BROTHER 

V.  S.  AGENTS 

216  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Large  Stock  Always  on  Hand— Prompt  Delivery 
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Every  Possible  Kind  for 
Every  Possible  Purpose" 


ORES 
FERRO 


RogersBrown&Co. 


alloys     PIG  IRON  •  COKE 

CINCINNATI     BUFFALO    NEW  YORK    CHICAGO    PITTSBURGH     ST. LOUIS    CLEVELAND    BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 


The  Wicltes  Boiler  Co. 


Th«  I'nIUsoea  of  Wok  H<« 
foe  !Mttm  (iMtnwn 


WICKES  VERTICAL  WATER  TUBE  BOILER 

For  the  utilization  of  waste  heat  in  open  hearth  furnaces, 
re-heating  furnaces,  malleable  iron  furnaces,  cement  kilns, 
etc.  • 

Ask  for  bulletin—sent  free. 

THE  WICKES  BOILER  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


SALES  OFFICES: 


Tbt  Wittn  \r,u.  .  Wens'  T.be 
Stnai  ttoitet 


New  York  '  Ity.  Ml  Fifth  A»e. 
Chicago,  76  W«l  Monro*  St. 
Boston.  241  Devonshire  St. 


Seattle,  7M  Henry  Bl d*. 
Pittsburg.,  1218  Empire  Bldft. 
Detroit.  1116  Penobscot  Bid*. 


FIGURE  232 

LARGE  SIZE  ONE  PIECE  TANK 
With  strengthening  ribs.    Made  in  many  sizes  with  out- 
lets or  partitions  as  desired. 


That  the  body 


KINDLY  NOTE 

of  our  ware  is  tough. 


impervious  and 


resilient;  will  stand  hard  usage  and  abuse;  is  not  brittle  like 
gloss,  china  or  crockery;  will  withstand  hot  and  cold  action: 
and  is  built  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed,  for  we 
make  the  ware  in  seven  different  bodies  according  to  the  uses 
to  which  it  will  be  put  in  service. 

Maurice  A.  Knight 

Guaranteed  Acid-Proof  Chemical  Stoneware 

East  Akron,  Ohio 


HIGHEST  VACUUM 


Without  Water  or  Oil 
in  Cylinders 

The  Improved  "Pack- 
ard" Vacuum  Pump  a 
designed  to  give  the 
highest  vacuum  attain- 
able without  the  use  of 
water  or  oil  in  the 
cylinders. 

Thus  the  "Packard" 
Vacuum  Pump  b  suit- 
able for  any  operation 
requiring  a  high  decree 
of  vacuum. 

Although  better  results 
are  generally  obtained, 
we  guarantee  a  vacuum 
of  29 K  inches  with  the 
barometer  at  30  inches. 


NO.  2  IMPROVED  "PACRARD" 
VACUUM  PUMP 
TwoSX-ia  cylinders.  8-in  stroke. 
Can  be  fitted  (or  any  drive  desired 


Full  details  on  request 


Norman  Hubbard's  Sons 

297  Water  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Perpetuation  of  Property 
for  Investment  and  Heritage 

Proper  painting  and  repainting  will  keep  a  home  new  for  centuries. 
Wear  never  reaches  a  paint  protected  surface,  and  deterioration  never 
sets  in  beneath  it.  Mount  Vernon  is  an  historical  example.  It  is  still 
preserved  fresh  and  habitable. 

Mount  Vernon  promises  equally  long  future  survival,  because  it  is 
regularly  repainted  with  paint  containing  a  high  percentage  of  Zinc  Oxide. 

Horse  Head  Zinc  Oxide 

is  the  pigment  which  gives  paint  endurance;  protective  qualities;  greater 
covering  power;  purer  colors  and  a  cleaner  white  finish. 

To  paint  for  economy  in  application  and  ultimate  cost, 
employ  a  good  painter  and  give  him  Zinc  Oxide  Paint. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

(Established  1848) 

160  Front  Street  New  York  City 

CHICAGO 

Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company.  1  III  Marquette  Building 


PITTSBURGH 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.) 
1439  Oliver  Building 


New  Jersey" 

zinc 


CLEVELAND 

ThefNew  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co., 
1138  Guardian  Building 


The  world'*  standard  for  Zinc  products 


!   1  *  :||llll  -Kill,  lllii-lllir  .lllllll.  :liiii-.illlll!!  :]IHII! 
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As  Good  as  Your 

Product  Deserves? 

Have  you  already  installed  your 
Laboratory  Department  and  is  your 
present  equipment  as  good  as  your 
product  deserves?  Perhaps  we  can 
Kelp  you  bring  this  division  of  your 
manufacturing  equipment  up  to 

Jf&ummeer 

LABORATORY  FURNITURE 

is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers. It  will  be  found  to  serve  econom- 
ically every  need,  making  unnecessary  the  No"  7U'  LSZ  ,or  may  in' 
building  of  special  equipment.  Kewaunee 
is  the  Standardized  High  Grade  Laboratory 
Equipment  of  America. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  you  regarding  your 
laboratory  equipment  and  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
experience.  Address  all  inquiries  to  the  factory  at  Kewaunee. 

LABORATORY      FURNITURE  ^/EXPERTS 

110  Lincoln  St.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

New  York  Office:  71  Fifth  Avenue 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Chicago      Minneapolis       Kjh>»>  City       Atlanta      Alexandria,  La.       Columbus       Houston       Little  Hock       I.os  Aneelea  Denver 

Phoenix      Spokane      Oklahoma  City     Jackson,  Miss.      Toronto.  Can. 


LIND  ELECTROSCOPES 


For  Radio-Active  Determinations 

Dtiifned  far  and  Ufa*  hy  tkt  United  Stttu  Bsreau  ol  Mimi 

LIND  INTERCHANGEABLE  ELECTROSCOPE 

Designed  to  combine  several  instruments  in  one,  securing 
all  the  advantages  in  convenient  form,  and  at  low  cost, 
together  with  attainment  of  accuracy  of  high  degree. 
Note  accompanying  illustration. 

A.  Nickel-plated  housing,  containing  leaf  system  and 
supporting  the  microscope. 

B.  Open  discharge  chamber  for  solids. 

C.  Gas-tight  emanation  chamber. 

far  raaxalele  eric  v<»»  tee  aajr  la  (let  la  We.  Iff     Seas'  far  if. 

LIND  GAMMA  RAY  ELECTROSCOPE 

A  single-unit — not  interchangeable.  Nickel-plated  brass 
cylinder  13  cm.  high;  9  cm.  in  diameter,  with  lead  lining 
inside  3  mm.  thick.  Leaf  chamber  in  the  discharge 
chamber  itself,  into  which  is  also  fixed,  by  means  of  a  split 
collar  with  heavy  screw,  the  reading  microscope  with 
numbered  scale.  Chamber  mounted  on  one  end  of 
wooden  base  33  x  8  inches,  along  which  extends  nickel- 
plated  track  2%  feet  long  on  which  a  light  carriage  sup- 
port for  the  radium  tube  may  be  fixed  by  a  binding  screw 
at  any  desired  distance  from  discharge  chamber.  The  Ra 
tube  is  held  by  a  light  spring  clip  against  a  conclave  bar, 
graduated  in  rV  inch,  to  facilitate  centering  tube  and  de- 
termining its  length.  A  >«  inch  removable  lead  screen 
6x6  inches  is  placed  immediately  against  discharge  cham- 
ber to  shield  from  radium  tube. 

Fm  awe  cmplttt  eVsertefiea  see  ear  BmlUlim  H:  ITS,     Stud  Ut  if. 


The  Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 

Ulmh  Dtpartmmnt:         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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TO  USERS  OF 


PLATINUM  LABORATORY  WARE 

Our  New  Catalog 

"Data  Concerning  Platinum 


Is  now  ready  for  distribution  to 
chemical  laboratories  and  in- 
dividuals who  use  platinum  in 
any  form. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  and  your  copy  will  be 
promptly  sent  forward. 


Platinum  for  retry  purpose 

QUOTA  TIONS 
on  request 

Baker  Platinum  Works,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


BAKER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Murray  and  Austin  Sts.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sirs: — 

Please  send  me  the  14th  edition  of  your  catalog 
"Data  Concerning  Platinum." 

Firm  Name  

Street  

City  and  State  

Attention  of  

Position  


The 

Seidenberg  Gauze-Dish 


(Patented) 

FOR  THE  MORE  ACCURATE  DETER- 
MINATION OF  SOLIDS  IN  LIQUIDS 

For  Testing  of 

Milks  Sugars  Syrups 

Honeys  Jclljcs  Flavoring  Extracts 

Vinegars  Beverages  Glues 

Soaps  Etc.  Etc. 

Also  for  various 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  SOLUTIONS 

For  Accurate  and  Uniform  Results. 

FOR  FULL  DETAILS  ASK  FOR  BULLETIN  F.  2fi. 
ALSO  ASK  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  F.  15. 

American  Platinum  jWorks 

N.  J.  R.  R.  Avenue  at  Oliver  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHARLES  ENGELHARD,  it  CHURCH  STREET 


1 


For 

ECONOMY  and  SATISFACTION 
use 

PALAU  WARE 

The  following  daaltrt  will  «uppJy  you: 


EioMr  A  Kmind,  N.w  Y«f* 
Sei.minc  Material.  Ca.,  Pkt.bargti 
E.  H.  S.rf.nt  A  Ca..  CMcaga 
Central  Scienlih*  Ca..  CMcaga 
Tat  Braan  Carparatiafi.  Lm  Angalaa 
Southern  Labaratae?  Saaat'  Co., 
Birininf ham,  Ala. 


Bratan-Knackf.Hataaaaa-C... 

San  Franciaca 
The  Dan.af  Fira  CI.  ■  t . 

n.n.«,  Cab. 
Mint  *  Small. r  Sajaait  Ca 

Salt  Uka  C.I ,.  I  rah 
V  Daiggar  A  Ca..  CKkaga 
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Here  is  the  Cake 

FILTER-CEI.  Builds 

In  the  filtration  of  chemical  and  food  products,  removal  of  im- 
purities is  of  prime  importance. 

Thick,  closely  woven  cloths  manage  to  remove  a  large  percent- 
age of  solids,  but  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  for  they  retard  the 
(low,  reduce  capacity  of  the  presses,  and  are  soon  clogged  up. 
Thinner  cloths  give  faster  flow  but  permit  impurities  to  filter 
t  hrouglt — they  also  soon  clog  up. 

All  these  disadvantages  vanish  with  the  use  of  FILTER-CEL, 
a  porous,  mineral  filter  aid.  It  is  supplied  in  powder  form  and 
builds  up  a  firm,  porous  cake,  which  prevents  the  passage  of  im- 
purities while  permitting  the  flow  of  clear  liquor. 
FILTER-CEL  protects  the  cloth  from  clogging. 
Thinner  grades  of  cloths  can  be  used  to  give 
most  brilliant  filtrates. 

FILTER-CEL  filtration  means  constant,  high- 
grade  clarification  and  a  firm,  dry  cake,  easily  and 
completely  washed  and  discharged  from  the 
press  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Tell  us  what  your  problem  is,  send  us  a  sample  for  our 
laboratory  test  with  FILTER-CEL  and  ask  for  Bulletin 
kk  27.    Our  service  implies  no  obligation. 


[-ELITE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK -II  BROADWAY    DETROIT -BOOK  BUILDING    DCNVCJt-SYMLS  BUIlDtNO 
PHI LADtLPtlkA - LlBflTTY  BLOC    CHICAGO -MONADNOO*  BUM    LOS  ANGtltS-VA*  KUYS  BLOC 
CUVCLAMD-GUAIttXAN  BLOC    SttOUIl -MIUMY  UOIAHCf  BLOC    SA*  rtAKBCO-MMSMCK KM 
HtW  MB.LAKS  •  WniTOTY  CtWTtAi.  BAKU  BUIL3WS 


Because  a  valve  is  good  for  general  purposes  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  suitable  for  acid  lines. 

The  Acimet  valve  is  designed  particularly  for  this 
class  of  service,  therefore,  when  you  want  a  valve  that 
will  give  full  service  in  acid  lines  get  an  Acimet. 

The  points  in  any  acid  pipe  line  where  leakage 
generally  occurs  causing  waste  and  loss  are  the  valves. 

The  Acimet  valve  will  give  practically  entire 
freedom  from  leakage  troubles. 

The  Acimet  is  the  only  valve  that  will  absolutely 
withstand  the  influence  of  sulfuric  acid  of  any  degree 
and  other  corrosive  liquids  in  their  various  forms. 


Hard  Lead  Alloy 

ACIMET 


Trade-Murk  Reg. 


FREFLO  PATTERN 


Acid  Resisting 

VALVES 

Patented 

While  we  have  a  valve  as  perfect  in  design 
and  principle  as  it  is  practical  to  make  it  we 
want  every  chemical  engineer  to  appreciate 
that  we  are  always  ready  to  co-operate  to 
make  each  Acimet  valve  better  adapted  to 
individual  service  requirements. 

We  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  our  customers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Representation  in  foreign  countries 
is  open  for  negotiation  with  responsible  concerns. 


PERPENDICULAR  CHECK 


fi       f.i       I      J    D  Mf       C  4608  llami,ton  Ave-     CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1  He    LleVeland    DraSS    lYllg.    i.0.  PacmcCoa*tOffice:MUIsBldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif 
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OdJ  r>pc  Add— Mordant— Basic 
LULUKo  Direct-Sulphur 

INTERMEDIATES 
SIZING  MATERIALS 
COTTON  FINISHES 
TURKEY  RED  OILS 
SOLUBLE  OILS 


Trad*  Mark 
Reg.  U.  S.  P»t.ofl. 


ABOVE  PRODUCTS  ARE  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

CONSOLIDATED  COLOR  CENTRAL  DYESTUFF  & 

&  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Newark.  N.  J. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


H.A.METZ&<3>- 

One-Ttoenly-Tuo  Hudson  Street  New  York,  City. 

&osion  (Philadelphia  Providence 


Chicago 


ZharloHt 


San  Francisco 


THE  ROESSLER  &  HASSLACHER  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Manufacturing  Chemists,  Importers 
and  Refiners  of  Platinum 

CHEMICALS  FOR  ALL  INDUSTRIES 


709-717  Sixth  Ave. 


WORKS:    Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
St.  Albans.  W  Va. 


NEW  YORK 


BRANCH  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati.  Cleveland. 
SALES  Kansas  City.  New  Orleans.  Philadelphia 
OFFICES:  Pittiburgh,  San  Francisco. 


Miller  Fibre  Cans  and  Tubes 

For  Chemicals  and  Dry  Products 

MOISTURE  PROOF  PARCHMENT  LINED 

Order  Today — We   Ship  Tomorrow 

Miller  Fibre  Products  Co. 


350  West  Ontario  Street 


CHICAGO 
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£S  HYDROGENATION 
EXPERIMENTS 

Oilt  Utility  Apparatus 


LITER  APPARATUS 
Sub  PUbI  Eiptrimwal 

Design  embodies  the  results 
of  eight  years'  practical  operat- 
ing experience.  Permanently 
sturdy  construction. 

Particularly  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  liquids  with  gases 
under  varying  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, pressure  and  mechani- 
cal agitation.  Especially  well 
adapted  for  experiment  on  the 
HYDROGENATION  OF  OILS. 
A  few  other  suggested  uses  to 
which  this  apparatus  may  be  em- 
ployed are  the  deodorization  of 
vegetable  and  fish  oils,  blowing 
of  oils,  polymerization  of  oils, 
rendering,  renovating,  distilla- 
tion tests  with  steam  and  inert 
gases,  etc. 

Equipped  complete  as  shown 
in  figure,  including  pressure 
gauge,  gas  burner  and  necessary 
cock  wrenches. 


Compter*  pampKlmt  upon  rtfuul 

A.  DAIGGER  &  CO. 

54  W.  Kinzie  Street  CHICAGO 


CHROMEL,  the  original 
nickel-chromium  alloy,  cre- 
ated the  great  elecrr  c  heating 
industry  and  thereby  contributed 
largely  to  modernizing  the  world's 
chemical  laboratories.  In  nearly 
every  laboratory  will  be  found 
some  Hoskins  product — electric 
furnaces,  hot  plates  and  pyrom- 
eters— all  embodying  Chromel. 
Write  to  vour  dealer  or  the 
Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawton  Ave. 
at  Buchanan  Street,  Detroit. 


Buy 

VitfecsU  Duty=Free 
for 

University  Laboratories 

We  offer  prompt  shipments  of 
vitreosil  laboratory  ware  on  special 
duty-free  order  for  scientific  and 
educational  use,  at  extremely  low 
prices. 

Please  note  the  net  quotations 
given  below  on  a  few  standard 
items: 

GLAZED  DISHES  AND  CRUCIBLES 


Evaporating 

Dishes 
Flat  Dishes 
Porcelain  Shape 

Crucibles  ' 
Platinum  Shape 

Crucibles 


100  cc  capacity 
150  cc  capacity 
15  cc  capacity 
30  cc  capacity 


$  1.43  each 
1 .67  each 
.57  each 
.90  each 


COMBUSTION  TUBES 

Untuned 
Knerttally 

$3.73  each 
4.87  each 
4.07  each 
5.09  each 


Gland 
Externally 

$4  60  each 
5.75  each 
4  .93  each 
6.17  each 


H  in.  bore,  24  in.  long 
i<  in.  bore,  30  in.  long 
y6  in.  bore.  24  in.  long 
H  >n-  bore,  30  in.  long 

All  vitreosil  laboratory  apparatus,  including 
pyrometer  tubes,  triangles,  rods,  circular  and 
rectangular  capsules,  combustion  boats,  casse- 
roles, beakers,  flasks,  etc.,  can  be  supplied  duty- 
free at  proportionate  savings. 


°VitJViosll//li<*ctpvre  SlliaxJ  is 
protected  buthe  fblJeuxnp  Clients 
attrtnj  &™  pnxiux  ixndpnxess-— 
813.309  Oeb.l3.i9o6 
u  1 2.  t  a      June  5. 1006 
83A538  NOKlQlfOv 
Rg-I.  I3.JCH  Jcui.7.190 


The  THERMAL  SYNDICATE  if  J. 

Borden  Building- 

New\brk,N.Y 


J>50  Maduan  Avenue 
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Leonard  Peterson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

MiBUlMtUMM  Of 

High  Grade  Laboratory  Furniture 

for  Chemical,  Industrial  and  Metallurgical 
Laboratories 

Our  new  catalog  with  many  new  and  exclusive  dcugm  ia 
now  ready  for  diatribution.  If  you  are  interested  in  high 
grade  equipment,  write  for  Catalog  No.  11. 

Main  office,  Showrooms  and!  Factory: 
1222-1234  Fuller-ton  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 


If  your  laboratory  is  stocked  with  any  other  than 

BISHOP    PLATI  NUM 

it  lacks  completeness,  for  it  lacks  Platinum  fabricated  under  the 

BISHOP  PROCESS 

one  which  we  ALONE  use  and  which  was  the  process  we  originated  as  the  founders  of  the  Platinum  Industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher  and  we've  had  over  78  years  of  it.    We  want  you  to  have  the  benefit  of  that 
experience  too. 

All  our  ware  is  made  of  specially  refined  stock  and  carries  an  absolute  guarantee.     Send  for  our  catalog:  it 
contains  some  valuable  information.    We  also  purchase  oi  exchange  Platinum  Scrap. 

J.  BISHOP  &  CO.  PLATINUM  WORKS,  MALVERN,  PENNA. 


Chemical  Apparatus,  Chemicals 

and  Laboratory  Supplies  generally 

A  Good  HabiUSend  us  your  next  Order  or  Inquiry! 

SPECIALTIES:  Pyrex  and  Non  Sol  Glassware,  Molybdic  Acid, 

Munktell,  Whatman  and  H.H.C.C.  crimped  Filtering  Paper 

HENRY  HEIL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOSTER   HIGH   PRESSURE  PUMP 


For  Pressures  from  300  to  1000  lbs.  sq.  in. 
Ammonia  -Tar  Sludges— Acids  and  Chemicals. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Pump 

We  also  manufacture  Steam  Pumps,  Well  Pumps, 
Power  Pumps  and  Air  Compressors. 

Send  for  Bulletins 

FOSTER  PUMP  WORKS,  Inc. 

46  Bridge  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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1  cwt  Na2C03(58%)=$x? 

"A  chemist  that  does  not  know  the 
market  value  of  every  ingredient  he 
handles  is  a  failure.  He  can  never 
expect  to  be  more  than  a  handmaid 
of  industry." 

Can  you  see  your  chemical  problems  from 
the  dollars  and  cents  point  of  view  of  the 
Big  Boss?  He  does  not  figure  much  on 
the  molecules  and  the  space  arrangements 
of  that  new  product  you  are  working  on; 
but  can  you  help  him  to  solve  his  peculiar 
problems  such  as 

How  much  will  it  cost  ? 
What  can  it  sell  for? 
Who  will  buy  it? 
Will  the  demand  grow? 

Knowledge  of  prices  and  market  condi- 
tions, of  industrial  news  and  commercial 
developments  is  a  distinct  and  valuable 
asset  to  any  chemist. 

DRUG  &  CHEMICAL  MARKETS 
supplies  this  information  promptly, 
accurately,  and  in  very  concise  form, 
every  week.  A  yearly  subscription  costs 
but  $4.00. 

Sample  Copy  upon  request 

DRUG  &  CHEMICAL  MARKETS 

3  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Extra  Large  Wood  Tanks 


For 
MUla, 
Tanneries, 
Chemical 
Plants, 
Etc. 

Excellent 
Manufacturing 
Service  on 
Large  Tank 
it*. 


We  recently  installed  *  rpedai  machine  Tor  handling  exceptionally 
large  tanks,  anch  as  blow  pita,  acid  tanks,  etc  This  machine  wul 
handle  stock  12  laches  thick:  30  inches  wide;  any  length;  dress  all 
four  sides;  tontue,  groove  and  beJel  *»ch  pirceal^et  one  operation, 


la  the  I 

We  mention  this  merely  to  illustrate  that  we  are  ia  shape  to  handle 
the  I  arrest  Tanks  required. 

We  always  carry  a  good  stock  of  2  inch  and  3  inch  dear  Lonlsisna 
Red  Cypress  as  weO  as  dear  Washington  Pir,  and  usoally  can  glee 
you  prompt  shipment  on  roar  Tank  1 

Tank*  with  stirring  deric 

1  (or  any  kind  of  Tank  work. 


Writ*  mt  one*  for  oar  catalog  No.  19  or  »«e? 
Chemical  Engineering  catalog 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


MADE  IN 


PHILADELPHIA 


THERMOMETERS 

for 

ENGINEERING 
WATER  CIRCULATION 
BRINE  LINES 
COLD  STORAGE 
LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL  PLANTS 
POWER  HOUSES 
ICE  HOUSES 
AMMONIA  GAS 
FLUE  GAS 
MAX.  &  MIN. 
VARNISH  MFRS. 

Writ*  (or  Bulletins  C  I  &  E  l 

Precision  Thermometer 
&  Instrument  Co. 

I4M-J8  Brundywta*  Street 


No  320 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Baltimore;  Builders'  Exchange. 
Chicago  Monednork  Rldit 
Mootreal:  179  Delonmier  A»e. 
New  York  18  Warren  St. 
Rochester:  721  Granite  Bid*, 
ssn  Fraodsco  Mills  Bids. 
St.  Loois:  3324  S.  Jeflerooo  Ave. 
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POWMINCO 
ASBESTOS 

The  only  completely  fiberized  as- 
bestos (Actinolite)  for  chemical  uses 
in  both  laboratory  and  plant. 

In  every  purchase  of  POWMINCO 
you  get  practically  the  full  quantity 
of  usable  material. 


No  loss  from  ftanftue  incompletely  shred- 
ded mineral  or  other  non-fibrous  matter. 

We  nhali  gladly  submit  descriptive  literature,  together 
with  samples  for  your  inspection  and  comparative 


POWHATAN  MINING  COMPANY 

135  Windsor  Mill  Road, 
Woodlawn,  Maryland. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BARRELS 

are  without  equal  for  qual- 
ity,  strength  and  durability 

and  are  the  best  containers  used  in  the 
Chemical  trades  for  shipment  of  Dry 
Chemicals,  Pastes  and  Plastic  Material. 

Our  several  branch  shops  permit 
quick  deliveries  of  these  QUAL- 
ITY BARRELS  to  your  plant, 
wherever  it  is  located. 

Samples  and  prices 
tent  on  request 

International  Cooperage  Co.,  Inc. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


1 


WOOD  ALCOHOL 

(PURE  AND  DENATURING  GRADES) 


ACETATES 

■ 

ALCOHOLS 


Amyl 
Butyl 
Ethyl 
Methyl 


COTTON  SOLUTIONS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

DENATURED  ALCOHOL 

IN  ANY  FORMULA 

FILLER  CLAYS 

FOR  , 


of  Wamhmd  Clay  in 


Rail  .JuTBtl  Water  Facilities 
fill©  WASH  »as».  Q&rvvi 


PHONE:  BEKKMAN  941-2 -3-4 


1 


THE 

NEWPORT 
QUALITY 


Coal-Tar 
Products 


For  Ore  Flotation 

X  Y  FLOTATION  MIXTURE 


i 


"Cotl  to  DmtnS- 

NEWPORT  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 
PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


CHICAGO,  UL, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

K.  C 
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What  *  do  *  you  -  mean 
accuracy? 

Do  you  mean  accuracy  the  first  six  weeks  or  accuracy 
six  yean  ftom  now? 

Do  you  really  mean  accuracy  or  do  you  mean 
dependability.' 

Brown  Instruments  have  always  been  chosen  for 
their  structural  superiority.  They  arc  accurate  and 
they  stay  accurate  for  structural  reasons  which  are 
plain  at  •  glance  to  an  engineer. 

Th»r  it  wh»  there  are  mare  Brown  Pyrometers  In  utc  tc»dav  than 
•nv  other  nuke  in  the  world. 

There  Is  a  new  Brown  Thermometer  that  Indicates,  retard*,  or 
controlls  tcmperatute.  up  to  1000°  F.  It  has  15  structural  ad* 
vantaacs  that  make  (or  (implicit,  of  operation  and  lunger  life. 
Your  postal  will  hnni  you  complete  details. 

Thi  BaowN  Ixrraususrr  Co  .  4504  Warn*  Ave  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KOERTING  SYPHONS 


FOR 

Handling  Chemical 
SOLUTIONS 

by  means  of 

STEAM  JET 

1"U"i        Lead,  Stoneware 
Cast  Iron  or 
Bronze 
Construction 


NO  MOVING  PARTS 

Catalog  2-D 


cnum 


(WO  THM  aWOil  tn 
HaUBVMR  P* 


EVERY 

DYESTUFF 
USER 

wants  to  know 
'Are  MY  colors  fast  to  light? 


» » 


THE 

FADE-OMETER 

is  a  laboratory  instrument  based  on  cor- 
rect scientific  principles.  It  will  answer 
the  question  ACCURATELY,  QUICKLY 
and  INEXPENSIVELY. 

Price  $300.00  F.O.B.  Chicago 

ATLAS  ELECTRIC  DEVICES  CO. 

358  W.  SUPERIOR  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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On  Your  Orders  for  "C.  P."  Chemicals 

Specify 

"Baker's  Analyzed" 

"C.  P."  Chemicals  and  Acids 


New  Catalog  (Showing  Typical  Analyses)  on  Request 

J.  T.  BAKER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

PHILUPSBURG,  N.  J. 


CRUDE  FUSEL  OIL 


contains  at  least  15  to  35% 
water  and  other  impurities. 


When  you  buy  BUTANOL 

you  get  100%  BUTYL  ALCOHOL 


Commercial  Solvents  Corporation 


Eastern  Sales  and  Export 

17  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York 


General  Office  and  Plant 
Terre  Haute, 
Indiana 


Cable  AddrvM 
•TOMSOLVKNT"    NEW  YORK. 
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AMYL  ALCOHOL  AMYL  ACETATE 
REFINED  FUSEL  OIL 


Manufacturers: 

Absolute  Ethyl  Alcohol  Ethyl  Alcohol  (96%  C.  P.) 

Absolute  Methyl  Alcohol  Ethyl  Formate 

Acetic  Ether  Ethyl  Lactate 

Acetone  Ethyl  Oxalate 

Ammonium  Salts  Ethylene 

Amyl  Acetate  Isobutyl  Acetate 

Amyl  Alcohol  Isobutyl  Alcohol 

Anhydrous  Ethyl  Acetate  Isopropyl  Alcohol 

Carbon  Dioxide  Mono  Acetin 

Distilled  Iodine  Normal  Propyl  Alcohol 

Ether,  U.  S.  P.  Potash  Salts 

Ether,  Absolute  Potassium  Iodide 

Ether,  Anaesthesia  Refined  Fusel  Oil 

Ethyl  Acetate  (85%)  Special  Esters 

Ethyl  Aceto-acctate  Tincture  of  Iodine 

Sales  Offices: 

Baltimore  South  Baltimore 

1(a^J|\  Boston  943  Cambridge  Street 

'HE  M T C  A I  Chicago  First  National  Bank  Building 

Detroit  Union  Trust  Building 

New  Orleans  1008  Malson  Blanch 

New  York  27  William 


U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  THE 
CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS  WILL 

Secure  Trained  Assistants — 

Many  capable  chemists  are  now  looking  for  employment  or  a  change  of  em- 
ployment. Industrial  changes,  reductions  of  forces  and  many  other  conditions 
are  releasing  good  men  every  day.  One  of  these  men  may  be  just  the  man  you  need. 

Why  not  seek  him  ? 

Secure  Employment— 

Many  firms  are  seeking  trained  men  to  take  charge  of  their  processes,  plants  or  lab- 
oratories. Still  others  are  in  need  of  assistants  for  their  technical  men.  The  growth 
of  the  chemical  industries  in  America  is  opening  new  paths  for  the  chemist  and 
chemical  engineer.    Do  not  wait  for  opportunity  to  come  to  you. 

Seek  it! 

Buy  Used  Equipment — 

Many  concerns  who  took  up  new  work  to  help  out  now  find  considerable  equipment 
on  their  hands  that  while  perfectly  good  is  of  no  use  to  them.  They  hesitate  to 
scrap  it  because  they  feel  that  there  is  someone  who  needs  it,  and  badly.  Do  not 
wait  for  the  man  with  the  machine  to  sell  to  advertise  it. 

Tell  him  you  want  itl 

Sell  Used  Equipment— 

Many  manufacturers  want  certain  classes  of  equipment  immediately.  They  can  not 
wait  for  manufacturers  to  build  and  deliver  it  in  the  regular  course  of  time.  Some 
apparatus  requires  several  months  to  build.  The  man  who  wants  it  now  must, 
therefore,  seek  used  equipment  for  his  use,  at  least  temporarily. 

Tell  him  you  have  it! 


Rates  for  any  of  tiie  four  classes  of  advertising  outlined  will  be  quoted 
on  request.    Inspect  the  Classified  Advertising  Pages  in  this  issue. 

The  Journal  of 

Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 

170  Metropolitan  Tower  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THIS  AINSWORTH 
TYPE  0  C  BALANCE 


with  Keyboard  Weight  Carrier 

Makes  for  increased  accuracy  and  speed  in  the 
laboratory. 

All  fractional  weights  handled  by  the  carrier 
with  the  case  closed. 

All  weights  removed  simultaneously  by  de- 
pressing a  single  key. 

Capacity  of  Carrier,  2115  Mg. 

Send  for  bulletin  A  6 

WM.  AINSWORTH  &  SONS 


ill  PRI  <  ISIOS  FACTORY 


DENVER,  COLO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Apparatus  and  Chemicals  for 
the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Laboratory. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  of 

"SCHAAR"  Analytical  Balances 

"PYREX" — Glassware 

"COORS"— Porcelain  ware 

"OHIO" — Porcelain  ware 

"WHATMAN"— Filter  Papers 

"HEXAGON" — Filter  Papers 
ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS.  Ovens.  Incubators, 

Hot  Plates,  Heaters,  etc. 
Special  Glass  Apparatus 
Laboratory  Hardware  of  all  descriptions 
Special  Apparatus  for  Laboratory  use. 

Quality  Laboratory  Appaxatus,  with  prompt,  careful 
service  for  ail  requiring  laboratory  supplies. 

SCHAAR  &  CO. 

554-558  West  Jackson  Boulevard         Chicago,  Illinois 


NOW  READY  FOR 

IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT  No. 

This  Sieve  is  as  fine  as  the  imported 
so  called  350  Mesh  and  is  more  accu- 
rate. 

U.  S.  STANDARD  SIEVE  SERIES 

MADE  IN  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Testing  Sieve  Sereen  Scale 


IB 
&  13 


Sieve 

OPENING 

Wire 

Diameter 

Sieve 

OPENING 

Wire 

Diameter 

Number 

MM 

lochtt 

M  M 

Inchr* 

Number 

MM 

Inchen 

MM 

Inchr* 

2H 

8.00 

.315 

1.85 

.073 

35 

.50 

.0197 

.29 

.0113 

3 

8  72 

.26.S 

1.65 

.065 

40 

.42 

.0166 

.25 

.0098 

34 

5  08 

.  m 

1  .45 

.057 

45 

35 

.0139 

.22 

.0085 

4 

4.78 

.187 

1  J7 

.050 

50 

.30 

.0117 

.188 

.0074 

5 

4  IKI 

.147 

1.12 

.044 

60 

.25 

.O09S 

Hi.' 

.00)14 

j 

3  34 

.132 

1  09 

.040 

70 

.21 

IMK3 

.140 

.OO.V. 

7 

2.83 

.111 

.92 

.036 

80 

.177 

.0070 

.119 

.0047 

8 

2  38 

.094 

M 

.033 

100 

.  149 

.0059 

.  102 

.  .nin 

10 

2.00 

.079 

.78 

.030 

120 

.125 

0049 

.0X6 

.0034 

12 

1.68 

.066 

.69 

.027 

140 

.  108 

oo-u 

.074 

.0029 

14 

1  41 

,0557 

.61 

.024 

170 

OSS 

.0035 

.063 

.0025 

16 

1.19 

.0488 

.54 

021 

no 

.074 

00  29 

053 

0081 

18 

1.00 

.0394 

.48 

.0187 

•.■.in 

.062 

.0025 

.048 

.0018 

20 

.84 

0331 

.42 

.0165 

270 

.053 

IHIJI 

.041 

.0016 

25 

.71 

.0278 

.37 

.0146 

325 

.044 

.0017 

.036 

.0014 

30 

.59 

OJ  11 

.33 

.0129 

Win  Cloth   -Metallic  Filter  Cloth— Te.tlng  Si...  Shaking  Machine*.    Sieeae  and  Riddle*. 

NEWARK  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY  Verona  Sewark?n!pj.c1 
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CONSTANCY  OF  EPPLEY  STANDARD  CELLS 


The  constancy  of  Eppley  Standard  Cells  in  use  is  illustrated  by  the  performance  of  fourteen  i 
at  the  University  of  California.  Four  of  these  were  set  aside  as  reference  standards  and  ten  were 
used  by  a  class  of  students  for  one  semester  Nearly  a  year  after  certification  they  were  inter- 
chcckcd  at  the  Standardizing  Laboratory  of  the  University.  The  four  reference  standards  showed 
no  change  relative  to  each  other,  when  compared  with  an  accuracy  of  1  part  in  100,000.  The 
others,  when  measured  in  terms  of  one  of  the  reference  standards,  showed  an  average  deviation  from 
the  certified  values  of  10  parts  in  100,000.  the  maximum  deviation  being  22  parts  in  100,000. 

Negligible  Temperature  Coefficient  Highly  Constant  E.M.F. 

Contents  hermetically  sealed  in  glass  so  that  lowering  of  electromotive  force  due  to 
evaporation  is  Impossible. 

Mounted  in  moulded  box  or  unmounted. 
The  Eppley  Laboratory  comparison  certificate  accompanies  each  cell  without  charge. 

of! 


THE  EPPLEY  LABORATORY         <marion  eppley,  ow*er.,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


THERMOMETERS 


Accurate  Thermometers  are  as  necessary  to  the  chemist,  as  accurate  watches  to  the  railroad  man. 
We  carry  in  stock  Thermometer*  manufactured  by  the  beet  makers. 

Thermometers,  BECKMANNS  with  auxiliary  scale    $15.00 

Thermometers,  BECKMANN  S  without  auxUiary  scale   $10.00 

Thermometers.  NORMAL,  engraved  on  stem,  0-100'  C.  1/10   $10.00 

Thermometers,  NORMAL,  with  enclosed  porcelain  scale,  0-100"  C.  1/10   $12.00 

Thermometers,  ANSCHUETZ,  milk  glass  scale,  divisions  in  1/5,  set  of  seven  in  case   $30.00 

Thermometers,  made  entirely  of  fused  quartz;  in  steel  case;  range  750*  C       $60.00 

and  others. 

Goods  offered  subject  to  prior  sale;  ex  our  wareroom. 

MEYER  CAMERA  &  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  INC. 

89  THIRD  AVENUE  Established  1910  NEW  YORK 


CHAS.  PFIZER  &  COMPANY,  INC 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

81  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 

cream  tartar  repined  camphor  calomel 

tartaric  acid  citric  acid  corrosive  sublimate 

rochelle  salt  tartar  emetic  red  precipitate 

SEIDLITZ  MIXTURE  CHLOROFORM  STRYCHNINE 

BORAX  POTASSIUM  IODIDE  IODINE 

BORIC  ACID  BISMUTH  SUBNITRATE  IODOFORM 

Also  a  full  line  of  Chemicals  for  Medicinal  and  Technical  Purposes 


FOREIGN  CHEMICAL  LITERATURE  FOR  CHEMISTS 
AND  THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 

that  could  not  be  purchased  during  the  war,  can  now  be  had  at  very  advantageous  prices  if  advantage 
of  the  low  German  exchange  is  taken.  The  bookstore  of  C.  Bachmann,  Zurich,  Switzerland,  can 
furnish  most  any  scientific  book  from  stock  or  can  secure  it  for  you  in  record  time.  Communicate  with 
me  at  once  and  I  will  gladly  submit  lowest  prices  on  any  Chemical  Literature  you  may  desire. 


C.  BACHMANN,  Bookseller 

Zurich,  Switzerland  (Swiss  House) 
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SONNEBOHN    PRODUCTS ; 


II 


Concrete  dust  ruins  machinery,  and 
merchandise.  1 1  shows  that  the  con- 
crete floor  is  disintegrating. 

[API  DO  NTH 

Ihmi  TWA  DC  HAAK  Wmmm^ 

the  liquid  chemical  hardener 


Makes  Concrete  Floors 
Dust  proof  and  Wearproof 

Over  200.000,000  square  feet  of 
concrete  floors  lapidolized  thus  far. 


Write  for  samples  and 
testimonials  to  Dept.  44 


L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 
264  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


Write  for  our  1921  Catalogue 


The  Chemical  Publishing  Co. 

Easton,  Penna. 


■ 


NEW  EDITIONS 

HOWE— "Inorganic  Chemistry,"  Third  Edi- 
tion revised. 

8vo.    VIII  +  4-43  pages.  Price  SI. (KI- 
NO YES — "Organic  Chemistry  for  the  Lab- 
oratory," Fourth  Edition,  revised. 
8vo.  XII  +  293  pages.    41  Illustrations,  Price  $3.50. 

MOISSAN— "The  Electric  Furnace,"  Author- 
ized Translation  by  Victor  Lenher,  Ph.D.,  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

8vo.  XVI  +  313  pages.  42  Illustrations.  Price  $3.50. 

HILL— "A  Brief  Laboratory  Guide  for  Qual- 
itative Analysis,"  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
ealarged. 

12mo.    VII  +  104  pages.    Price  $1.25. 


PARR 
CALORIMETERS 


Parr  Oxygen  Bombs  made  I  1LL1UM 
are  in  use  in  such  leading  Laboratories 
as  those  of 


Harvard  University 
Atlantic  Refining  Company 
Armour  &  Company 
Consolidation  Coal  Company 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Standard  Oil  Company 
Chicago  Fuel  Testing  Laboratory 
Postum  Cereal  Company 
The  Koppers  Company 
United  States  Bureau  of 


One  of  the  above  Laboratories  writes:  "The 
bomb  made  of  ILLIUM  shows  absolutely  no 
signs  of  corrosion,  with  the  exception  of  sup- 
porting wires,  after  having  made  about  20,000 
b.t.u.  determinations." 

The  Standard  Calorimeter  Company 
East  Moline,  Illinois 


STANDARDIZED  INDICATORS 

I  In  Solution) 


TV  ytnol  Blue 
Phenol  Red 
Cretol  Red 
Methyl  Red 
Methyl  Orente 
O-Cre«0l  Phth*l»in 


Btomthymol  Blue 
Brotnphenol  Blue 
Bromcreiol  Purple 
TroptoUo  OO 
Lecmoid 

1-hono!  Phthaltin 


STANDARDIZED  BUFFERS  AND  H-ION  STANDARDS 
I  Crystalline  and  In  Solution) 

Boric  Acid  PoUMium  Chloride 

Disodium  Phosphate 
Boric  Acld-PottMtum 

le  (CO,  free) 


BUFFER  MIXTURES  AND  STANDARD  COLOR  TUBES 


Complete  outfit*  for  testing  H-lon  concentration  of 
media,  end  raw,  boiler,  or  drinking  waters. 


STANDARDIZED  CHEMICALS  (INORGANIC) 
Iodine  (Special  Standard)         Tihaoji  Chloride,  <20^> 
PoSwiHra  Arid'pnVbalale  Sod"0"' 


For  further  Information  write 

LAMOTTE  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
13  W.  Saratoga  St.  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A.  B.  ANDREWS 
Analytical  and  Consulting  Cbemlrt 

LEWISTON.  MAINE 

Sampling  la  Msta* 

Bum—IIS  ts 

LBDHRLB  LABORATORIES 

39-41  West  38th  Street                 NEW  YORK  CITY 

DEARBORN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Scientific  Feed  Water  Treatment  and 

General  Offices,  332  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
Laboratory  &  Factory,  1M9-I037  W.  35th  St.,  CHICAGO 

Pries  list  sent  on  sppUestiso 

"Prom  Research  to  Plant  in  Operation" 

MEIGS,  BASSETT  &  SLAUGHTER 
Incorporated 

Chemical  Engineers 

Research— Dtsifn — Engineering 
Report,  on  Project,  tor  Financing 

CLINTON  F.   TOWN  SEND 
JOHN  H.  BRICKEN  STEIN 

Patents,  Patent  Causes,  Infringement  and 
Validity  Reports,  Searches 

No.  918  F  Street,  N.  W.              WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

BOMB  BLACK.  KILNS  AND  FILTERS 

For  Sugar.  Mstto— .  OlaeoM. 
Syrup,  Oat,  Wax 

LEWIS  COLWELL 
Chemical  Engineer 
Specialists  in  filtering,  large  or  small  equipment 

810  Kimball  Bldg.,                CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

C.  L.  PARKER,  M.S. 
Solicitor  of  Chemical  Patents 

9*8  G  St.,  N.  W.                       WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Departmental 
Medical       Food  Commercial 
Milling  and  Baking 

E.pcrt  Staff  ol                                               Court  and  Med.co  Le*al 

CURT  BREDT 
Consulting  Research  Chemist 

Chemical  procesve.  developed  or  econnmlcaUr  Improved 
Single  apparatu.  Of  pl.n.  (or  entire  factories  dejiened. 
Thofounh  knowledge,  with  newest  methods,  of  domestic 
oodforeSgn  machinery.  Advice  given  on  patent  qoeaboo.. 

Hunslcker  Bldg.                           ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

PETER  J.  KRAYER  &  SONS 
Experts 

Analytical  and  Aaeay  Balance,  and  Weight. 

Service — Ad  vie* 
Balance*  Overhauled  Repaired  Adintted 
Weight..  Cleaned,  Poli.he'd.  lacquered.  Calibrated 

NEW  PROVIDENCE                            NEW  JERSEY 
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SKINNER,  SHERMAN  &  ESSELEN, 
Chemist,  and  Engineers 

An  organiiation  equipped  to  furnish  motd  oa  <U1 
matter*  relating  to  the  application  ol  chcmutry  and 

Managing  Directors, 
Benton  Bio-Chemical  Laboratory 

248  Boylston  Street                        Boston  (17),  Mass. 

HOCIISTADTER  LABORATORIES 

Chemical  Analyses,  Consultants,  Technical  Experts, 
Investigations,  Litigation 

Coal.  Oil*.  Water.  Foodatuff*.  Gelatine,  Beveragea,  Dairy  Product*, 
Confectionery,  Druga,  Minerala.  Textile  Material*,  etc. 

'Phone  Beck  man  42*0-6281  1 

227  Front  Street                          NEW  YORK  CITY  j 

THE  KOPPERS  COMPANY  LABORATORIES 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

! 

Examination  of  Coal  for  By- Product  Recovery 

A  ra mania.  Tar.  Beaaob.  GaaoUne 
Refractory  Material* 

PWrnamtfeal*                                                           R  fYgmTtlo 

SCHWARZ  LABORATORIES 

Analytical.  Biological,  Consulting 
Chemists  and  Engineers 

loipectioua,  Report*.  Production  Systems, 
Efficiency  Caobrol 

We  hare  aa  experimental  manufacturing  plant  vita 
refrigerating  system 

113  Hudson  Street                        NEW  YORK  CITY 

• 

k.  p.  Mcelroy 

711  G  Street,  N.  W.             WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

RAYMOND  WELLS 
Chemist  &  Technologist 
!                              HOMER,  N.  Y. 

SpccialMt  in  Oil*  A  Fata  A  Allied  Industries 

Rraearch,  Deal  to,  Erection,  Control  of  Plants,  Final 
1                             Di*po*ition  and  Sale  of  Products 

Garbage  Redaction,  By-product  Darpoeal.  Tallow  Rendering,  Orea** 
and   <5il    Eitr.crioo   fey    Percolation    *nd    COBWELL  PROCESS. 

Km!  <S£  b'  8o,""t  K*t~tto'              Con"~«d  •»« 

MANTIUS  ENGINEERING  CO.  Inc. 

Machinery 

Plant  Iniunctlaa           Confidential  Report! 

15  East  4*th  Street                 NEW  YORK  CITY 

GEORGE  BORROWMAN,  Ph.D. 
Materials  of  Engineering 

Water*.   Fuel*,    Metal*.    Cement*  Paints, 
Analyse*  Consultations 
Tests  Researches 

130  No.  Wells  St.                           CHICAGO,  ILL. 

A.  B.  FOSTER 
M.S.  In  Chemistry 

Specialist  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Patents  and  Application*. 
Involving  Proccmn  and  Product*    Scare  he*  and  Opinion*  aa  to  Novelty, 
Validity,  Infringement     Collection*  ol  Patent*  on  Particular  Art*.  Etc. 
Bx-Bsaainer  la  Chemical  Division.  D.  S.  Patent  OOe*. 

73*  «th  Street                           WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Philip  A.  Singer                                                      Harri*  Pertatein 
SINCER-PERLSTEIN  COMPANY 
Chemical  and  Industrial  Engineers 

Consultation.    Report*.    SpeciaUting   in  design,  erection,  operation 
and                                                              *  *»«°- 

Stock  Exchange  Building                   CHICAGO.  ILL.  i 
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JOSEPH  H.  LIPSCHUTZ 
Patent  Attorney 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tel   Rector  5289 


Established  1901 


JOHN  F.  ABERNETH  Y 


Chemical  Lead  Work  of  Every  Description 
Lead  Unities  for  Tanks.  Kettle*.  Etc.  Lead-Lined  Tsek, 

Tin  Linings  for  Ve»el.  of  Every 


N  V 


A.  E.  MARSHALL 
Chemical  Engineer 

Specialist  in  the  design  and  operation  of  plant  [or  heavy 

lanufacture 


708-710  Myrtle  Avenue 

Lead  Pipe  Coils  of  Every 


IVAN  P.  TASHOF 

at  Law 


3034  St.  Paul  Street 


BALTIMORE 


Harvey  A  Seil.  Ph  D       Earl  B  Putt.  B.Sc.      Henry  II  Rusby  M  D. 

SEIL,  PUTT  &  RUSBY 

Incorporated 

Consulting  Chemists 

Specialists  in  the  analysis  of  Foods,  Drugs  and  Organic  Products 

128  Water  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

WHEELER  &  WOODRUFF 
Chemical  Engineers 
NEW  YORK 
Office:  280  Madison  Avenue 

ft   234  East  151st  Street 

PHILIP  O.  GRAVELLE 

Applications  of  Photography 
PHOTOM ICROGRAPH  Y 

low  power  for  illustrating  books,  research  paper 
facturing  processes.  rompaxisoB  of  materials, 
scientific  lectures,  advertisiof,  etc. 

'idea  to  order 

SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Patents 

relating  to  toe 


Victor  Building. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  G 


W.  G.  ABBOTT.  Jr. 
Research  Engineer 

of  Inventions.  Special  Macbiocry  and 


114  Prospect  Street 


Laboratory 


WILTON.  N.  H. 


P  B  Poaraa,  B  S  .Ch  B  .  Prea.  R  H.  Pasa,  B  S  ,  V.ce-Prea 

THE  FORT  WORTH  LABORATORIES 
Consulting,  Analytical  Chemists  and  Chemical 
Engineers 

When  yon  have  proposition*  in  the  Southwest  consider  us>ng  our 
staff  and  equipment  to  save  time  aod  money 


828  «  Monroe  Street 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


THE  STILL  WELL  LABORATORIES 
7654  Pine  St.  NEW  YORK 

iia, 


ARTHUR  R.  MAAS 
Chemical  Laboratories 

Aoslysts.  Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers 

308  E.  8th  Street  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WILEY  &  CO..  INC. 


Cor.  Calvert  &  Read  Sts. 


BALTIMORE. 


Specialists  in  Analysis  of  Fertilisers.  Pbosph 
Pyrites,  Coal,  Creases,  and 


of  Nww 


80  Linden  St. 

General  Chemical 

Alio  Lead-lined  Tanks 
venicntly  shipped  furnished 


M.  McNAMARA 

Burner 

EVERETT. 


Chemical  Machinery 
Evaporators,  Dryers,  Stills.  Filter  Presses 
Special  Apparatus  of  all  kinds 

HENRY  E.  JACOBY,  M.E., 


THE  WESTPORT  MILL 
Westport,  Conn. 

ad  Test  Plait  of 


>5-97  Liberty  Street 


NEW 


4 
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T.  C  Newman.  M  A  (Chcm.l.  Ch.E. 

G.  E.  NEWMAN  &  CO. 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  Patent  Attorneys. 

Incorporations.  Patents.  Trade  Mark*.  Technical  Litirationt. 

18  Toronto  St..  TORONTO,  CANADA 

LLOYD  VAN  DO  REN,  Ph.D. 
81  Fulton  Street 
New  York 

CHEMICAL  PATENTS 


W.  FArrOUTE  MUNN 
Research  Chemist 


518  Main  Street 


EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


CHARLES  W.  WILLARD 
M.S.  in  Chemistry 
Specialist  io  Chemical  Analysis  of  all  Commercial  Products 

•30  Jefferson  Ave.  E.,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


BANKS  &  CRAIG 

Chemists 

W.  BANKS,  3d  ROBERT  HALL  CRAIG,  C.E. 

D.  D.  JACKSON 
Consulting  Sanitary  Engjnear 

De»l«u.  operation,  valuation,  invocation,  reporu 
Water,    sewage,  industrial    wimm      Foods,  food 
dehydration,  colloid  chetnuiry  mearch 

51  East  42nd  St.,  709  Telegraph  Building 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


I.  PARIS 

Electro-Chemist  and  Electrical  Engineer 
PATENT  and  TRADE-MARK  LAW 
Barrister  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 


JOSEPH  F.  GEISLER,  Ph.C.  Sc.D„  F.C.S. 
Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemist 

(Established  isftl  New  York) 
Official  Chemist  to  the  New  York  Mercantile  Enhance 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Frederic  C.  Lee,  Ph  D 

LEE  &  WIGHT 

Analytical  and  Consulting 

113  E.  Franklin  St., 


E  Hyatt  Wifbt,  Ph.D. 


Baltimore.  Md. 


SAMUEL  P.  SADTLER  &  SON,  Inc. 
Consulting  and  Research  Chemists 

Reports  and  Analyse*  made  in  all  branches  of  Industrial  Chemistry 

emeot  in 


Plana  for  cnem 
manufacturing  1 


:»l  projects  and  construction  and  Improve 
oceaaea     li Xpert  test 


Office  and  Laboratory:  210  South  13th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Telephone:  Murray  HUI  1916 

ISMAR   GINSBERG,  B.Sc.,  Chem.Eng. 

mm.  w,  m  Lfralure  Inveatirstions  and  Ttatulatmin 

50  East  41st  St.,  -  Chemists  Building  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Information  of  all  aorta  indu.tii.l.  technical,  patent,  eenrral  etc  Pat" 
ent>  jr.veatir.ated  for  valiHIt,  and  invalidity  Ke»ea,Lh  invrVtir.iwfn. 
mto  l.terature     n.bHorraprTie,,  buyer".  lM',  r*ri"    "a,.  "fflT 

Unbare?   sHv"'"".  "b""«,  "»tal"d-     Tr.oal.tW  made  r,om  all 
mTa^      l  "  manufacturers,  chemists  aod  tecbnnt0„v™  l„ 
»eici  tr<1  jubjecu     Reasonable  rates,  accurate  work  and  quick  r 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


t»  in  the  JourwJ  of 


o<  tb.  . 


,  I2tb 


Mrmb«i  ot  tbi 
an  entitled  to  ir. 
in  the  Situ.tionj 


AtnrricmB  ChemkmJ  Society  in  food 
lert  one  advertisement  (70  wordi  m 
Columns  lm  of  fharf*. 
eill  be  rbuged  »t  the  rr| 


Situations  Open 


THE 

Bur eaa  of  Employment  of  the  Chemlsti'  Club  (Agency) 
S>  Bast  djat  Street,  New  York  City, 
to  work  b  the  laboratory 
to  teech  or  to  superintend. 

If  you  wish  a  position  for  the  practice  of  your  profession. 
No  charge  to  employers.    Moderate  fee  to  applicants. 

,  Club  Committee. 

939-12-21 


If  yon 


RESEARCH  ENGINEERING  or  experimental  plant.  We 
require  two  men  of  more  than  average  ability  for  positions  of 
real  responsibility  in  the  above  capacities.  Applicants  must 
be  over  thirty  and  must  have  had  at  least  five  years  of  practical 
experience  together  with  sound  bask  theoretical  training.  We 
are  only  interested  in  men  who  can  show  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment. Give  all  essential  details  in  your  reply.  Address 
"Box  D-14,"  care  This  Journal,  E  as  ton,  Pa.  4837-12-21 

WANTED  by  medium-sized  company  near  large  city  in  the 
East  a  young  chemist,  preferably  Ph.D.,  for  research  work. 
Applicants  should  have  good  knowledge  of  inorganic,  organic 
and  physical  chemistry  and  some  experience  in  research  work. 
Please  give  fully  training,  experience,  references  and  salary 
expected.  Address  "Box  D-5,"  care  This  Journal,  Eastern, 
Pa.  4KB- 12-2 1 


LARGE  MIDDLE  WEST  CONCERN  wants  chemist  of  wide 
experience  in  industrial  field.  Must  be  capable  of  directing 
research  work  and  able  to  handle  analytical  and  bacteriological 
problems  relating  to  manufacturing  processes  in  pharmaceutical 
and  general  lines.  State  age,  experience  in  detail  and  salary 
now  earning,  or  last  received.  Replies  will  be  held  strictly 
confidential.  Address  "Box  D-l,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton, 
Pa.  4817-12-21 


Situations  Wanted 


GRADUATE  CHEMIST,  age  29  years,  having  7  years' 
experience  in  analytical  laboratories,  factory  and  office;  possess- 
ing pleasing  personality  and  executive  ability,  desires  a  position 
where  business  administration  can  be  combined  with  Chemistry, 
preferably  in  Philadelphia  or  vicinity.  Address  "Progressive," 
care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4K19-12-21 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  chemical  engineer,  university  grad- 
uate, thirty -four  years  of  age,  single,  experience  in  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  plants,  desires  to  make  a  change 
offering  a  broader  field  Of  development.  Best  of  references 
n  request  Address  "Box  N-ll,"  care  This  Journal, 
Pa.  4791-12-21 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE  in  chemistry,  1911, 
wants  position.  Experienced  in  general  analytical  work  and 
as  research  assistant  in  rubber  laboratory.  Accustomed  to  work 
with  only  general  supervision.    Knowledge  of  French,  Spanish, 

'  »E.B.  M.,"  care  This 


German,  and  Italian. 
Journal,  Easton,  Pa. 


4796-12-21 


WANTED  in  library  reset 
s  of  scientific  papers  and 
Miss  E.E.C.," 


in  New  York 


care  This  Jour- 

4797-12-21 


SUPERINTENDENT  RUBBER  WORKS:  Graduate.  Wishes 
position  as  superintendent  or  chemical  engineer.  Understand 
production  of  rubber  cables,  sheeting,  moulded  goods,  paints  and 
varnish.  Three  years  assistant  foreman  metal  goods.  Three 
years  organic  chemist.  One  year  assistant  instructor  chemical 
engineering.  Seven  years  chemical  engineer  in  rubber  works. 
One  year  assistant  manager  paint  and  varnish  works.  Last 
salary,  thirty  five  hundred.  Age  37.  Address  "H.  S.  Upton. 
66  Washington  Place,  Bridgeport,  Conn."  4842-12-21 


EXPERIENCED  CHEMIST.  28, 
either  plant  or  laboratory  with  prospect  later  for  i 
Has  had  5X  years'  experience  since  graduation  from 
college.    Has  worked  in  plant  and  laboratory  on 
tanning  materials,  organic  intermediates,  and 
Address,  "Box  D-18."  care  This  Journal,  Easton.  Pa.  4843-12-21 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER  AND  CHEMIST,  30.  unmarried, 
with  a  varied  experience  in  plant  control,  research  and  financial 
methods,  desires  to  make  connection  with  a  live  organization 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  and  German.  Acquainted  with  the 
market  condition  and  possibilities  of  Latin  America  and  Orient 
Possesses  executive  ability  and  initiative.  Would  consider  a 
position  in  California  or  foreign.  Free  the  first  of  the  rear 
Address  Box  D-19,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton.  Pa.  4844-12-2; 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMIST,  A.B.,  M.S.,  graduate  of  two  learn- 
ing universities,  age  29,  desires  position  in  analytical  or  research 
work,  or  manufacturing  department  in  industrial  plants.  Hir^ 
and  conscientious  worker.  Very  moderate  salary  to  start.  B«t 
references.  Will  go  anywhere.  Address,  "Box  D-20."  cart 
This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4S45-12-21 


CHEMIST,  with  eight  yean*  experience  in  a  large 
laboratory,  wishes  to  obtain  a  position  which  will 


lead  to  a  managerial  appointment  preferably  in  a  chemical  in- 
dustry. Experience  includes  analytical  and  research  work, 
direction  of  research,  supervision  of  plant  design  and  startup 
of  new  operations,  cost  analyses,  and  chemical  control  of  works 
processes.    Address  "Box  N-10,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pi 

4789-12-2! 

CHEMIST,  university  graduate,  at  present  unemployed 
30  years  old,  married:  five  years'  combined  plant  and  laboratory 
work  along  analytical,  metallurgical,  microscopical  and  elect r> 
chemical  lines.  Experience  obtained  in  brass  works,  iron-  foundrv 
copper  refinery,  chemical  warfare  service,  and  oil,  soap  and  grease 
plant.  Address  "II.  L.  Humphrey,  22  Randolph  Ave..  Water 
bury.  Conn."  4S36-12-2: 

RESEARCH  AND  MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST.  A  B  . 
M.S.  Age  32.  married.  Eight  years'  experience  as  analyst, 
research  chemist,  chief  chemist  and  plant  supervisor,  in  inJa- 
tries  manufacturing  dye  intermediates,  synthetic  medicinal?, 
flavors  and  food  products.  Have  successful  record  in  proct~ 
development  and  direction  of  research.  Also  experience 
agricultural  chemistry  and  bacteriology.  Desires  position 
any  line  of  organic  chemistry.  Address  "Box  D-16,"  care  T±-> 
Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4840-12-21 

EXPERIENCED  CHEMIST,  age  30,  single,  seven  years'  ex- 
perience in  research  and  factory  control  < 
with  some  live  manufacturing  < 
can  be  used  to  i 

work.  Best  of  references.  Address  "T.,"  care  This  JouraiL 
Easton,Pa.  4801-12-.: 

RE SEARCH  CHEMIST,  Ph.D.,  expert  in  biological  and  or- 
ganic chemistry,  desires  position  in  research  laboratory  of  Ian? 
a.    Have  had  four  years'  industrial  experience  in  mano- 
of  glues,  varnishes  and  animal  products  and  have  c- 


care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa. 


47&>-12-2i 
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GRADUATE  CHEMIST,  Wisconsin  1913,  at  present  un- 
employed. Eight  years'  experience  in  analytical  work  on  bever- 
ages, extracts,  syrups,  paints,  fertilizers,  feeds,  coal,  water,  etc. 
Also  experienced  in  bacteriological  work.  Special  knowledge 
of  soft  drinks  and  fennentology.  Capable  of  taking  charge  of 
laboratory  or  of  doing  research  work.  Would  consider  teaching. 
Excellent  references.  Address  "Box  D-3,"  care  This  Journal, 
Eastern,  Pa.  4821-12-21 


MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  MANAGER.    Chemist,  B.S., 
ge  34,  married.     Seven  years'  experience  selling  and  pur- 
chasing supplies  and  chemicals.    Engaged  for  past  six  years  in 
and  supervising  methods  for  manufacture  of  Dye 
Well  versed  in  latest  foreign  processes.  Will 
it  on  royalty  basis  to  firms  seeking  to  improve 
Possesses  clean  record  and  excellent  refer- 
"Box  D-6,"  care  This  Journal.  Easton.  Pa. 

4824-12-21 


CHEM  1ST,  some  engineering  knowledge .  Wide  general  educa* 
tion.  Ten  years  water  softening,  filtration;  waste  liquids;  special 
problems,  laboratory  work;  operation  plants;  estimating;  pre- 
paration sales  literature;  ability  for  writing  and  correspondence. 
Wants  position,  anything  offering  future.  American,  Christian, 
age  31.  single.  Address  "Box  D-7,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton, 
Pa.  4830-12-21 


BUSINESS  DEPRESSION  OFFERS  perhaps  the  best  oppor- 
tunities to  secure  good  men.  I  am  a  chemist  and  technical 
executive,  married,  37  years  old,  graduate  of  a  leading  Swiss 
university.  10  years  research  (inorganic  and  electrical)  in  the 
laboratories  of  one  of  the  biggest  companks  in  the  country;  2yi 
yean'  actual  manufacturing  experience  with  another  firm  and 
IK  years  as  chief  chemist.  Citizen  since  1911.  Beat  references 
Address  "Box  D-8,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4831-12-21 


DESIGNING  ENGINEER,  qualified  as  chemical,  process, 
and  electrical  engineer,  desires  position  where  a  very  broad 
training  can  be  used  to  best  advantage.  Would  prefer  factory 
management.  Employed  at  present,  but  on  too  restricted  work. 
University  trained,  with  industrial  research  experience,  followed 
by  process  and  designing  work.  Substantial  record  as  designer 
and  patentee.  Initial  salary  may  be  comparatively  moderate, 
but  possibility  of  advancement  to  a  substantial  position  must 
be  offered.    Address  "Box  D-9,"  care  This  Journal,  Kaston,  Pa. 

4832-12-21 

EXPERIENCED  CHEMIST,  graduated  in  chemical  engi- 
neering, 30  years  old,  married.  Nine  years'  experience,  con- 
sulting, plant,  laboratories,  industrial  research  and  development 
work,  efficiency  and  production  investigations.  Successful  in 
training  and  in  handling  both  skilled  and  unskilled  men.  Execu- 
tive experience  and  business  training.  Desires  especially  in- 
dustrial research  or  production  work.  Address  "Box  D-10," 
care  This  Journal,  Eastern,  Pa.  4833  12-21 


EXPERIENCED  CHEMIST:  young  lady,  graduate  of  lead- 
ing eastern  college,  desires  position  in  industrial,  research  or 
college  laboratory  or  as  teacher.  Has  had  excellent  training  in 
all  branches  of  chemistry,  bacteriology,  biology,  physics.  Ex- 
pert analyst.  Three  years'  experience  in  industrial  laboratory. 
Prefers  vicinity  of  Boston  or  of  New  York  City.  Salary  moder- 
ate.   Address  "Box  D-ll,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton.  Pa. 

4834-12-21 

CHEMIST,  age  30.  with  several  years'  experience  in  routine, 
analytical  and  research  work  of  alkali  industry  desires  to  locate. 
Position  which  offers  chance  for  development  is  essential.  Ad- 
dress "Box  D-12,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.      4S.i5  12-21 


POSITION  DESIRED  with  reliable  concern,  preferably  out- 
dew  work,  by  technical  man  experienced  in  the  manufacture  of 
dry  and  pulp  colors,  paints,  etc.  Address  "Box  D  24."  care 
This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4801-12-21 


POSITION  WITH  A  RELIABLE  FIRM  is  sought  by  a  gradu- 
ate chemist  of  20  years'  experience.  Metallurgy  of  gold  and 
copper,  ore  shippers  representative  and  umpire  work,  examinations 
and  reports  on  prospects;  laboratory  and  plant  supervision  in 
electrolytic  alkali,  lacquer,  wood  pulp,  sugar  refining,  cottonseed 
oil.  Address,  "Chemist,  1524  Central  Ave.,  Ocean  City,  N.  J." 

12-21 


CHEMIST,  Ph.D.,  of  a  large  Eastern  University,  age  30, 
desires  position  as  laboratory  or  plant  research  chemist.  Five 
years'  industrial  experience  in  laboratory  investigation  and  de 
vclopment  of  processes  and  their  installation  on  the  plant  scale, 
as  well  as  in  plant  control.  Specialized  in  plant  pigments  and 
inorganic  chemicals.    At  present  employed  by  a  large  chemical 

This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa. 

4818-12-21 


Address  "Box  D-2,' 


CHEMIST,  Cornell  graduate,  age  32,  good  experience  In 
analytical  and  food  work.  Factory  experience  in  the  control 
of  output  and  sanitary  condition  of  food  plant.  Experienced 
in  research  and  in  the  industrial  control  of  products.  Wishes 
a  position  with  good  prospects  of  advancement.  Willing  to 
start  at  a  moderate  salary.  Address  "Food,"  care  This  Journal, 
Easton,  Pa.  4780-12-21 


RESEARCH  CHEMIST.  28.  graduate  training,  with  experi- 
ence including  teac  ing.  and  two  and  one  half  years  of  analytical 


connection  where  training  and  experience  may  be  used 
as  a  tool  for  the  direct  production  of  results.  Any  position 
involving  the  application  of  above  will  be  considered;  selling 
editorials  on  trade,  plant  or  laboratory  research.  Personality 
and  appearance  good.  Address,  "Agriculturist."  care  This 
Journal.  Easton.  Pa.  4849-12-21 


PASTE  THIS  ON  YOUR  CALENDAR:  Chemical  Engineer, 
age  27,  4  years  in  research  and  plant  control.  Solvents,  inter- 
mediates and  allied  products.  Capable  organizer  and  efficient 
plant  o|>erator.  References  as  to  character  and  ability.  Pleas- 
ing personality.  Active.  Desires  connection  with  manufacturer 
of  organic  products.  Association  with  men  of  recognized  stand- 
ing in  the  profession  a  prime  consideration.  Salary  secondary. 
Available  Dec.  1.  Address  "Box  D-22,"  care  This  Journal, 
Easton.  Pa.  4848-12-21 

POSITION  WANTED  as  Director  of  Chemical  Laboratory  or 
organizing  laboratory.  Graduate  1912  of  leading  State  University, 
additional  post-graduate  work.  Experience  includes  labotatory, 
plant,  office,  have  done  research  work,  improved,  developed, 
initiated  plant  processes  Former  connections  commercial  lab- 
oratories, state  laboratories,  gas  plants,  other  large  industrial 
companies.  Present  engaged  in  a  Government  exploration  and 
research  project.  Desire  change  early  in  1922.  Address  "Box 
D-21,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4847-12-21 

RESEARCH  CHEMIST  and  pharmacologist.  35.  M.D.. 
graduate  of  best  German  Universities,  expert  in  biological 
chemistry,  desires  position  in  research  laboratory  of  large  concern. 
Over  ten  years'  experience  in  research  (19  publications,  discussed 
in  Chemical  Abstracts),  familiar  with  micro-elementary  analysis 
and  in  possession  of  complete  outfit.  Possesses  knowledge  of 
methods  for  preparation  of  commercially  promising  biological 
products.    Address,  "Research,"  care  This  Journal,  Eastern.  Pa. 

4846-12-21 


EXECUTIVE  AND  SALESCHEMIST:  Nine  years' experience 
laboratory  plant  and  office  Last  three  years  manager  of  a 
nationally  known  company  engaged  in  production  and  market- 
ing of  chemical  products.  Operations  are  beintr  discontinued  and 
an  opening  is  sought  about  the  first  of  the  year.  Age  32, 
married.  University  graduate,  M.S.  in  Chemical  Engineering. 
References  and  other  particulars  on  request.  Salary'  £4800. 
Address  "C.  C,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton.  Pa.  4850-12-21 


CHEMIST.  Position  desired  by  graduate  of  leading  eas- 
tern college;  fifteen  years'  experience  in  plant  control,  executive 
and  research  work;  available  on  short  notice.  Location  imma- 
terial.   Address  "Box  0-16,"  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa. 

4745-12-21 


For  Sale 


CHEMICAL  PERIODICALS:  Chemical  Abstracts;  Chemical 
Journal,  London;  Journal  Society  of  Chemical  Industry;  Bulletin 
Society  de  Chemie.  We  have  for  sale  back  copies  of  domestic 
and  foreign  publications.  Address  "B.  Login  &  Son,  152  East 
a3rd  St.,  New  York  City."  39KM2-21 
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STANDARDS   FOR  PARTICULAR 

reparing  standard  acids,  Sodium  Chloride  for 
rsenous  Acid  for  Iodine,  Sodium  Oxalate  for 
Accurately  standardized.  25  gram  lots. 
Methods  given.  50  cents  each.  Pour  or  more  45  cents  post- 
paid Address  "Dlack  and  Smith,  i6j  West  Lamed  St,  De- 
troit, Mich."  4419-12-21 


CAUSTIC  SODA  FOR  SALE  in  tank  car  lots.  We  can  make 
yon  an  exceptionally  attractive  proposition  on  a  37%  solution  of 
guaranteed  purity.  No  loss  from  NY&L  tests  and  no  troubles 
from  dissolving  or  from  rusty  cans.  Address  "J SM,"  care  This 
Journal,  Easton.  Pa.  4710-12-21 


For  Sale 
SPERRY  FILTER 

Type  C-  S.  30"  Sperry  Filter  Press  as 
s  new,  used  but  little,  at  a  bargain. 

Centime  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


4827-12-21 


FOR  SALE.  Liebig's  Annalen  Vol.  2 10  to  2 14, 2 1 7  to  248  bound. 
Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1899  to  1911  Bound,  1912  to  '20  unbound, 
Index  1896  to  1905  unbound.  Zeit.  Angewand,  chemi?  1900  to 
'12  bound,  1913  to  '15  unbound.  8th  Int.  Congress  applied 
Chem.  9  vols,  bound.  Address  "781  Sherman  Boulevard,  Mil- 
waukee, Wise."  4825-12-21 


FOR  SALE:  Chasers,  70"  pan,  42"  x  10"  roll  for  putty,  pastes, 
paints,  and  crushing  and  mixing  dry  products,  never  used;  vi- 
brating screens,  24  '  x  72"  sieve,  foi  sifting  chemicals,  clays. 


minerals,  sand,  etc.,  never  used;  rebuilt  machinery;  iron  and 
stone  paint  mills;  iron  and  stone  dry  grinding  mills;  liquid  mixers, 
Write  for  list.   Address  "P.  F.  Campbell,  57  Laurel  St., 
Pa.-  4820- 12-21 


THE  CURTISS-WILLIS  CO.,  INC. 

30  Church  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE:  CORTLANDT  4338 
The  Largest  DeaUr»  in  Used  end  New  Tank* 

At  the  prices  we  make  we  should  sell  a  tank 
every  thirty  minutes  I 

We  ate  aoxloui  to  become  to  well  known  that  when  a  man  think*  of  tank* 
he  will  automatically  think  of  1 


We, 


i  of  all 


of  th; 


In  every  part 

4826-12  21 


FOR  SALE 

2 -Laboratory  Tables  30'  wide,  3'  high, 
lH"  oak  top,  acid  proof;   One  table  15' long 
with  8  drawers  and  8  cabinets;  the  other  10' 
long  with  4  drawers. 


18"  deep. 
Cost  $750.00  Sales  Price  $150.00 

1411,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


-12-21 


FOR  SALE:  One  No.  0  vacuum  drying  chamber,  3  heating 
ahelvesll7"x34"  approximate  total  heating' surface  25  an.  feet, 
suitable  for  steam  or  hot  water,  complete  with  condenser  pump 
etc.,  made  by  J.  P.  Devine  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Has  been  used 
only  a  few  times  for  experimental  purposes.  Bargain  price. 
Address  "Hille  Laboratories,  740  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  m." 

4*528-12-21 


FOR  SALE:  one  type  T 
carrying  fifty  square  feet  of  filter 
of  cloths,  condition  guaranteed. 
63rd  St.,  Oakland,  California." 


Complete 

«s"vT  j. 


FOR  SALE:  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  i 
year  1914  excepting  February,  March,  April,  June  and 
ber;  year  1915  complete;  year  1917  excepting  November;  year 
1918  excepting  December.    Price  25c  per  copy.    Address  ,rBoi 
D-2S  »  care  This  Journal,  Easton,  Pa.  4854- 13-2 ; 


Miscellaneous 


RESEARCH  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMIST,  having  developed 
cheap  and  efficient  processes  for  photographic  developing  agents, 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  parties  interested  in  manufactur- 


i  get  in  touch  with  parties 
ing  same.    Can  make  very  llberal 
D-17,"  care  This  Journal, 


Address  "Box 

4W 1-12-21 


MANUFACTURER  OF  DEFINITE  SYNTHETIC  ODOR- 
IFEROUS CHEMICAL  BODIES  wishes  to  hear  from  expe- 
rienced manufacturing  chemists  who  can  not  only  supply  process 
but  all  data  as  to  apparatus  and  yields.  Particular  interest  will 
be  manifested  in  a  method  for  water  white  ionone  xylene  musk, 
and  methyl  ionone,  also  vanillin,  coumarin  and  cinnamic  alcohol, 
in  any  unusual,  new  or  attractive  products  likely  to 
e  Houses.  Address  "Box  D-15," 
Pa.  4838-12-21 


WANTED:  Two  to  10  gallon  double  jacketed  cooker  with 
agitator.   Address  "The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  62  Mason  St,  Mil- 


Wis." 


4829-12-21 


BUSINESS  MAN  -Educated  as  Chemical  Engineer,  but  whose 
experience  has  been  mostly  commercial,  will  join  technical 
man  in  new  venture  of  merit  or  will  enter  young,  going  concern, 
in  gales  or  executive  capacity.  Will  invest  money,  experience 
and  services.  Address  "Box  D-4,"  care  This  Journal  Easton, 
Pa.  4822-12-21 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  market 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium  :: 


PIONEER 

of  the  sulphur  industry  in 
America    and   still  the 

LEADER 

Guaranteed  99l/,%  Pure 


Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH.  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:  Frasch  Building,  33  Rector  St. 

NEW  YORK 
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No  Matter  How  Accurate  or  Reliable  He  May  Be 
Man  CAN  NOT  ESTIMATE  Temperatures 
Closer  Than  Within  25  Degrees  of  Accuracy 


Don't  let  the  man  in  charge  of  your  heating  operations 
lead  you  into  believing  that  he  can  estimate  (guess)  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  a  furnace,  kiln,  dry  room, 
baking  oven,  or  molten  metal  accurately. 

He  may  be  able  to  tell  when  the  temperature  is  just 
about  right,  but  "just  about  right"  ruins  manv  a  heat 
and  causes-waste  through  spoiled  material  as  well  as  heat 
lost  up  the  stack.  Unless  expenses  arc  so  low  that  these 
big  items  of  loss  can  be  permitted  such  conditions  can  be 
tolerated,  but  why  waste— letting  money  go  into  the  scrap 
heap  or  into  the  atmosphere. 

Thwing  pyrometers  will  tell  you,  and  will  make  a  per- 
manent  record  if  desired,  just  what  the  temperature  is  in 
any  portion  of  the  furnace  that  it  is  desired  to  check.  The 
workman  who  uses  them  soon  shows  big  improvements  in 
his  work,  and  feels  better  satisfied  when  he  sends  double 
the  quantity  of  finished  product  through  to  the  next 
operation  than  he  used  to. 

Let  the  Furnace  Make  the  Record  on  a  Thwing. 

Writ*  for  deacrlpilr*  literature 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 

3342  Lancaster  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Furnaces  equipped  with  Thwing  Pyrometers. 
Wiring  protected  by  pipe  conduits  with  plug  and 
receptacle  arrangement  permitting  use  of  thermo- 
couples interchangeably.  Indicator,  on  wall  in 
■  lust proof  case,  is  provided  with  a  selector  switch 
that  permits  instant  reading  fiom  any  one  of  14 
heat  sources. 


swelling  and  contraction  in  the  plates, 
and  wa«h  channels. 


INDEPENDENT 

PATENTED  IMPROVED  WOOD 

FILTER  PRESSES 

A  distinctive  feature  found  only  in  our  press  is 
the  movable  field.     It  eliminates  trouble  from 
Our  method  of  construction  assures  alignment  of  feed 


INDEPENDENT   FILTER   PRESS  CO.,  Inc. 


WORKS  AND  OFFICE:  418  THIRD  AVE. 

Telephone-South  7807- 7S08 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


SEALED 


TIGHT  ROUND  CONE   TOP  CANS 

For  Highly  Volatile  Chemicals  Such  as 
Ammonia,  Ether,  Benzine,  Naphtha,  and  Oil  Products 
PLAIN  AND  LITHOGRAPHED  CANS  IN  ALL  SIZES 


Producer*  of  the  highest  quality  abao- 
1  u t r J r    sealed   tight    f patent  pressure 
sealed  cap)  container*  in  this  line.  Over 
twenty    yean'    specialised  ei- 
pcrieoc*. 

Oar  factory  is  specially  equipped 
for  large  quantity  production 
an  d  our  workmen,  thoroughly 
trained  In  making  this  style  can, 

kiay  ore  tmbmii  %%mru1 


Mane  large  manufacturers  of  prod  net* 
requiring  cant  with  sealed  tight  qua!-  asanaj 
I  tie*  have  become   users  of  our  can* 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction 

The  cost  of  using  our  cana  la 
more  economical  compared  with 
the  coat  of  square  or  oblong 
cana,  labeling,  packing  and  seat-  qjj  spout  a: 

UpSapant 


log  coats  con  tide  red 

Samplt  cam  upon  rtfasrl. 


Gml.  and  H  Gal 


J.  S.  GILES  &  SONS 

MM  W.  i6th  Street,  CHICAGO 


Oil  Spout 


Quarts  an  J 
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PURCHASERS' 

A  Classified  List  of 


REFERENCE 

Advertisers'  Products 


For  Alphabetical  Index  See  Last  Page 


Acetone 

Commercial  Solvent*  Corp. 
da  Pont  d*  Nemours.  H  L.  ft  Co. 
Merck  ft  Co, 
Miner  Ed  jar  Co. 

koessler  *  Haaalaeher  Chem.  Co. 
U  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Co. 


Coal  T« 


do  Post  de  Nemours,  B.  I.,  ft  Co. 
General  Chemical  Co. 
Merck  ft  Co.  _ 
Roessler  ft  Hasslacbcr  Chem.  Co. 
See  also  Chemical  Reagent* 
Add  DliUllation  SetB 

Badger,  E  B.,  ft  Son  Co 
Geocrai  CMIM  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 
Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd 
Acid  Eggs  „ 
AlberieT  Chemical  Math.  Co. 
Bethlehem  Pndry.  ft  Msch.Corp 
Dariron  Company 
Ceneral  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 
Add  Pitch  an 

See  Chemical  Stoneware 
Add  PWats  _ 
American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
Bsdger.  B.  B  .  ft  Sons  ~ 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft 
Uuriron  Company 
General  Ceramics  Co 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 
MantJus  Euaiaeerinl^^o 

*e*See  Ac7d"?lantl*rrt"" 

agitators  _ 

Alberger  Chemical  Mach.  Co. 

Allbn«ht-NeU  Compaay 

American  Chemical  Mschy.  Co. 

Badger.  8.  B.  ft  Soaa  Co 

Bethlehem  Pndry.  ft  Mach.  Corp. 

Devine.  I.  P.  Co. 

Dorr  Company 

Durtroe  Compaay 

Klrna  Enameled  Producta  Co 

General  Machine  Co. 

Glander  ft  Co. 

Graen  Manufacturinf  Co. 

Jacoby,  Henry  B 

Kalamaxoo  Tank  ft  SUo  Co. 
Handler  Co 

So-ers  Mf,  Co 

Sparry.  1>.  «•  *  Co-    „  .  _ 
if.  B.  Caat  troo  Pipe  ft  Fndry  .  Co, 
U  S.  ft  Cubaa  Allied  Works  Eng 

Werner  ft  Pfleiderer  Die.,  Joseph 
Baker  Soaa  ft  Perkiaa  toe 
Agitators,  (built  to  epedfleetiona) 

General  Machine  Co. 
Agitators,  "OTSihuog" 

Albercer  Chemical  Mach.  Co. 

General  Machine  Co. 
Air  Conditioning.  Cooling  and  Puri- 
fying Apparatus 

Chemical  Equipment  Co 
Alcohol,  Butyl 

Commercial  Solvents  Corp 

U  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Co. 
Alcohol,  Denatured  (ell  formulas) 

Berg.Devid.Industrlal  Alcohol  Co. 


Berg,  David, Industrial  Alcohol  Co. 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Merck  *  Co 

U  S  Indiastrial  Chemical  Co 
Akohol,  Methyl 

See  Methanol 
Alcohol  Plants 

American  Chemical  Macby.  Co. 

Badger.  R.  B  ft  Sons  Co 

Greet)  Manufacturing  Co. 
Alkali  Plants 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 


Dow  Chemical  Co. 
Electro  Bleaching  Gas  Co. 
Geocrai  Chemical  Co. 
Niagara  Alkali  Works 
Roessler  ft  Haaalaeher  Chem.  Co- 
See  also  Chemical  Reagents 
Alundum  Ware 

Norton  Compaay 
See  also  Laboratory  Supplies. 
Ammeters 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ammonia,  Aaua 
Baker.  J  T. 
Barrett  Co. 

,  B  I.  ft  Co 


Ammonia  Fittings 

See  Refrigerating 
Analytical 

See  Ut 

Leb 


tal 

Anthracene 

See  Coal  Tar 
Arresters.  Dust 

See  Air  Cooditioning 
Arsenic  Plsnt* 

General  Ceramics  Co 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 
Asbestos 

Magnesia  Association  of 
Powhatan  Mining  Co. 

Aah  Handling  Boulpment 

See  Conveyors 
Asphalt  and  Tar  Testing  Apparatus 

Sec  Laboratory  Supplies 
Autoclaves  Enameled 

Elyrla  Enameled  Products  Co 

Pfudler  Co. 
Autoclave*.  Industrial 

Albercer  Chemical  Mach.  Co. 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 

Badger.  B.  B.  ft  Sons  Co 

Bethlehem   Fndry  ft  Mach.  Co. 

Bethlehem  Pndry.  ft  Mach  Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 

Devlnc.  J.  P  Co. 

Duriroa  Company 

Garrigur.  Wm  ft  Co. 

General  Machine  Co. 

G lander  ft  Co. 

Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jacoby,  Henry  E 

Kellogg.  M.  W.  Co..  The 

Sowers  Mfg  Co 

U.  S  Cost  troo  Pipe  ft  Fndry.  Co. 
Zarrmba  Company 
Autoclavee,  Hammer  Welded 

Kcllocg.  M  W.  Co..  The 
Autoclsves,  Laboestory 

Albrrgrr  Chemical  Mach.  Co. 

Elmer  ft  Amend 

General  Machine  Co. 

Will  Corporation 

See  also  Laboratory 
Babbitt  Metals 

Eagle- Picher  Lead  Co. 

Bakelite  Products 

General  Bakelite  Co. 
Balances  and  Weights 

Alnsvrorth.  Wm  ft  Sons 

Central  Scientific  Co. 

Eimer  ft  Amend 

Hell.  Henry  Chemical  Co 

Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument 

Sargent.  B,  H.  ft  Co. 

Senear  ft  Co. 

Scientific  Instrument  Co. 

Scientific   Material*  Co. 

Thomas.  Arthur  H.  Co. 

Will  Corporation 

See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 
Barometers 

Elmer  ft  Amend 

Precision  Thermo,  ft  Inst.  Co. 

See  also  Laboratory 
Barrel  Handling  Macby. 

Webster  Mfg.  Co. 
Barrels,  Wooden 

In  terns  tiooal  Cooperage  Co. 
Beakers^  ^  ^ 

B enrol 

Barrett  Co 

du  Pont  de  Nemours,  R.  I.  ft  Co. 

Newport  Chemical  Works 

Semet  Solvsy  Company 
Benrol  Piaata 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 

Devine.  J.  P  Co. 
Blowers,  Industrial 

AbW  Engineering  Co. 

Crowrll  Mfg.  Co. 

Duriron  Company 

Lammert  ft  Mann  Co 

Schutte  A  KoertJng  Co. 
Blowers,  Lsborstory 

CeotraJ  Scieoti6c  Co. 

Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Eimer  ft  Amend 

Palo  Company 

Scientific  Materials  Co. 

Thomas.  Arthur  H.  Co 

Will  Corporation 
Blue,  Chineee 

Herrmann.  Morris  ft  Co. 
Bias,  MDori 

Herrmann.  Morris  ft  Co. 


ft  Co. 


Settings 

C elite  Products  Co. 
Boiler  Settings,  Stool 

Wickrs  Boiler  Co. 


Boilers,  Steam 

Wickas  Boiler  Co 
Books.  Scientific 

Bachmann.  C, 
Chemical  Cats  log  Co,  Int. 
Chemical  Publhhlnr  Co. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
Van  Noatrand.  D  ,  Co. 
Wiley,  John  ft  Sons.  Inc. 
Bordeaux  Mixture 

Herrmann.  Morris  ft  Co. 


Cement,  Refrsclory 


See  Gla 
Boxes.  Fibre 

Milter  Fibre  Products  Co. 
Wets  Fibre  Container  Corp 


Kalght.  Maurice  A. 
Brick.  Firs 

Celite  Produrts  Co. 
Brtnnsll  Machines 
See  Laboratory 
Backets 

Webster  Mfg.  Co. 

Bunkers,  Coal 

Webster  Mfg.  Co. 

on 

.  Sulfur 
Schutte  ft  KoertJng  Co. 
Burnishing  Pots  and  Baskets 
(Acid- Proof) 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 
By-Prodoct  Recovery  Piaata 

See  Chemical  Piaata.  (Complete 
Installation) 
Cabinets.  Filing  Chemicals 
ScbMsrti  Sectional  System 

Cslorgrsph,  Recording 

Precision    Instrument  Co. 


Co. 

Co.  . 


Standard 


Cameras 

Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrume 
Cans,  Flbrs 

MiDer  Fibre  Products  Co. 

Weis  Fibre  Costal  oar  Corp 
Cans,  Tin 

Giles.  J  S  ft  Sons 


See  Laboratory  I 
Carbon  Tetrachloride 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

du  Pont  dc  Nemours.  B.  I.  ft  Co. 

Merck  ft  Co. 

Roessler  ft  Haaslscber  Chem.  Co 


U.   S    ft  Cuban 
Bacraeering  Corp. 
Centrifugals,  Laboratory 

Intemstional  Bqurpmeaat  Co. 

Sharpies  Specialty  Co. 

Tolhurst  Machine  Works 

See  also  Laboratory  Suppl» 
Csktrifugsis,  Separating 

Sharpies  Specialty  Co. 

C^  CeotKh, 


Webster  Mfg.  Co. 
Cbamottos 

General  Ceramics  Co 

Knight.  Maurice  A 
Chemical  Equipment,  Hard 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co. 
Chemical  MachlnSry,  0aed 

Glaarirr  A  Company 


W 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co 
Badger.  R  B.  ftaooa  Co 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  C* 

Devine.  I   P  Co. 
Dorr  Company 
Garrfruc.  Wm   ft  Co. 
Glanders  Co^^  ^ 

Knight.  Maurice  A 
Mantiue  Engineering  Co 
Svrcaaoo  Evaporator  Co 
U.  S  Caat  Iron  Pipe  ft  Fndry.  Ca 
Chemical  Resgenta 

Baker.  J.  T.  Che  enseal  Co 
Baker  ft  Adamaon  Works 
Brsun  Corporatioc] 
BraunKnecbtHein 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Daigger.  A.  ft  Co- 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Geocrai  Chemical  Co 
LaMotte  Chemical  Product* 
Merck  ft  Co. 

Meyer  Camera  ft  Inatrcmeot  Ca 


Co. 

Sargent.  E.  H.  ft  Co 

Scbaar  &  Co. 

Scientific  Materials  Co. 

Special  Chemicals  Co. 

Thomas.  Arthur  H.  Co. 

U.  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Co 


Webster  Mfg.  Co. 
Casseroles 

See  Porcelain  Ware,  Chemical 
Castings,  Chemical 

Acid  snd  Csustic  Resisting 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 

Badger.  R  B  ft  Sons  Co. 

Bethlehem  Fndry.  ft  Mach.  Co. 

Bethlehem  Pndry.  ft  Mach.  Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 

Cleveland  Brass  Mfg.  Co 

Devine.  J    P.  Co. 

Duriroo  Company 

C.arrleue.  Wm.  ft  Co. 

Glander  ft  Co. 

lacohy.  Henry  B. 

Sowers  Mfg  Co. 

Sperry.  D.  R.  ft  Co 

Standard  Cslorimeter  Co. 

United  Lead  Co 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Fndry.  Co. 
U    S.   ft   Cuban   Allied  Works 
Engineering  Corp. 
Csstitutjs,  Gray 
See  Castings, 
slating 
Castings,  Semi-Steel 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 
Garrltuc   Wm.  ft  Co. 


Cement,  Add  Proof 

Knight,  Maurice  A. 
Cement,  Furnace 

"  i  Co 


Chemicals.  Industrial 
Bsker.  J.  T..  Cheat 
Barrett  Co. 
Braun  Corporation 
Braun-Knecht-Hcin 
Daigger.  A.  ft  Co 
Dearborn  Chemical  Co. 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Dow  Chemical  Co 
du  Pont  de  Nemours.  B-  I.  ft  Ca 
Eastman  Kodak  Co 
General  Chemical  Co. 
Merck  ft  Co. 
Miner  Edgar  Co. 
Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 
Nstlonsl  Aniline  ft  Ch< 
Newport  Chemical  Wo 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
N  latere  Alkali  Works 
Pfiier.  Chaa.  ft  Co 

"co" 

Roeaaler  ft  Hasilacher  I 

Salomon,  L.  A.  ft  Bros. 
Semet-Solvay  Company 
Sonncbora  Sons.  L. 
Special  Chemical*  Co 
U,  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Co 
Chemicals,  Rare,  Organic 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Rimer  ft  Amend 
Special  Chemicals  Co. 
Chlorine 

Electro  Bleaching  Gas  Ce^ 


Ulylll 
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FIREFOAM  OFFERS  MAXIMUM 
FIRE  PROTECTION  FOR  THE 


Into  national 

BURNING  OF  THE  T1TAN1NE  DOPE  FACTORY.  HENDON. 
ENGLAND 
It  covered  two  acrei,  and  wu  a  total  lou 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 

Even  where  manufacturing 
processes  include 

Benzol 

Toluol 

Ether 

Acetone 

Alcohol 

Turpentine 

Solvent  Naphtha 

Carbon  Bisulphide 


FIREFOAM  Fire  Protection  will  relieve  you  of  excessive  worry 
and  anxiety,  due  to  the  use  of  these  inflammables  in  your  plant. 

Extraordinary  fire  risks  require  extraordinary  fire  extinguishing 
equipment. 

The  installation  of  FIREFOAM  will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
your  executives  and  workers  through  the  added  sense  of  security. 
Men  cannot  work  to  advantage  when  constantly  in  fear  of  fire. 


FIRE  PROTECTION  THAT  PROTECTS 


FOAMITE  FIREFOAM  COMPANY 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEERS 
200  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Google 
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Purchasers'  Reference  (Continued) 


Chloroform 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 
Merck  ft  Co. 
P&isc,  Chu.  ft  Co 
Pcwrri  -Welghtroaa  -  Roecogerteo 
Co 

Rocetler  ft  Hulubn  Chem.  Co. 
Chrome  Ore* 

Rogen,  Brown  &  Co. 
Cnroniel  Metal 

Haekios  Mfg.  Co 
Clsssifiers 

Dorr  Company 
Cloth,  Cu  or  Ventilator 
Ludlow-Ssylor  Wire  Co 


Ludlov. -Savior  Wire  Co 
Newark  Win  Cloth  Co 
Cloth.  Wire 

Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Co. 
Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co 
Cloth.  Wire,  Monti  Maul 
Ludlow  Parlor  Wire  Co. 
Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co 
Cloths,  Filter,  Cotton 

National  Filter  Cloth  ft  Weev 
Co. 

Sperry  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
United  Filter*  Corp 
Clothe,  Filter,  Metallic 

Ludlow  Saylor  Win  Co. 
Multi  Metal  Co 
Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co 
United  Filters  Corp. 


Webster  Mfg.  Co. 
Coal,  Smithing 

Rogen,  Rrown  &  Co. 
Cool-Tar  Prod  acta 

Barrett  Co. 

du  Pont  de  Nemours,  B.  I.  ft  Co. 

Newport  Chemical  Work..  Inc. 

Semet-Solvay  Co 
Coal- Tar  Recovery  Plants 

Badger.  8  B.  ft  Sow  Co. 

Devine.  J.  P  Co. 
Coal  Tatting  Apparatus 

Sec  Laboratory 
Cocka,  Acid- Proof 

Duriroo  Company 

General  Ceramic*  Co. 

Knight.  Maurice  A. 


American  Hard  Rubber  Co 
Cocka,  Laboratory.  Metal 

Mueller.  H.  Mlg.  Co 
Colli,  Condensing 

Badger.  B.  B  ft  Som  Co. 
Bethlehem  Fndrv.  ft  Mach.  Corp. 
Garrigue,  Wm  ft  Co. 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Groeo  Manufacturing  Co. 
Kellogg.  M  W  Co  ,  The 
Knight.  Maurice  A 
United  Lead  Co. 

U    S    ft    Cuban    Allied  Work. 

Engineering  Corp. 
York  Mfg.  Co 
Coke 

Rosen.  Brown  ft  Co. 
Collectora,  Gaa 

Precision   Instrument  Co. 
Cologne  Spirits 

Berg.  David. Industrial  Alcohol  Co 

U.  S  Indu.trUl  Chemkal  Co. 
Colorimeters 

Bauach  ft  Lomb  Optical  Co 

See  laboratory  Supplies 
Color*.  Dry 

Herrmann,  Morris  &  Co. 
Columns,  Absorbing 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 

Badger.  E  B  ft  Soon  Co 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co 

Devine,  J.  P.  Co. 

Duriron  Company. 

dander  ft  Co. 

Groeo  Manufacturing  Co 

Kellogg.  M  W  Co  ,  The 

U     S    ft    Cuban    Allied  Work* 
Eng  Co 
Combustion  Tuba*  aod  Boats 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 

Compounds,  Concrete  Hardening 

Sonneborn,  Sons,  L. 
Compounds,  Dustproof 

Sonneborn  Sons,  L. 
Compounds,  Floor 

Sonneborn  Sons,  L. 


Abbe  Euglneerini 
Fo 


Buffalo 
Crowcll  Mfg 


oundry  ft  Machine  Co. 
Mfg.  6>. 
Hubbard's.  Norman,  Sons 
Nash  Engiuecrli 
Schutte  ft  K 


Co  .  The 


uban  Allied 


Concentraton,  Acid 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co 

Bethlehem  Pndry.  ft  Mach.  Co 

Buffalo  Pounrtry  ft  Machine  Co 

Duriron  Company 

Grnerml  Ceramics  Co. 

Glander  ft  Co 

Knight,  Maurice  A. 

Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd 

■'.  S  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Fdry.  Co. 
Condensation  Prod  acts 
General  Bakelite  Co 
Condensers,  Barometric  and  Surface 

Allbright-Nell  Company 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 

Hadger.  E  B,  ft  Sons  Co. 

Bethlehem  Padry.  ft  Mach.  Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co 

Derine.  J.  P  Co 

Duriron  Company 

Garrigue,  Wm   ft  Co. 

Glander  ft  Co. 

Groeo  Manufacturing  Co 

Jacoby,  Henry  K 

KrlloRg.  M  W  Co.,  The 

Schutte  ft  Koerting  Co 

Sowers  Manufacturing  Co 

Sperry.  D.  R ,  £  Co 

Eng.  Corp, 
Zaremba  Company 
Condensers,  Enameled 

Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co 

Pfaudler  Co. 
Condensera,  Acid,  Nitric 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co 

Bethlehem  Fndry  ft  Mach.  Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 

Duriron  Company 

General  Ceramics  Co 

Glander  ft  Co. 

Knight,  Maurice  A. 

Kellogg. M  W.  Co  .  The 

Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd 
Condensers.  Gaa 

Steere  Engineering  Co. 
Consulting  Chemist*  and  Chemical 
Engineers 

See  Professional  Directory 
Containers,  Fibre 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 

Miller  Fibre  Products  Co. 

Wei*  Fibre  Container  Corp. 
Controls,  Pressure 

Steere  Engineering  Co. 
Conveyors 

Caldwell  H  W  ft  Son  Co 

Webster  Mfg.  Co. 
Cookers 

Allbright  Nell  Company 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 

Badger.  B.  B  ft  Sons  Co 

Bethlehem  Fndry.  ft  Mach.  Corp 

Glander  ft  Co. 

Groen  Manufacturing  Co 

lacoby,  Henry  E. 
Coolers 

AllbrigbtNell  Company 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 

Badger,  E.  B.  ft  Sons  Co 

Bethlehem  Fndry.  ft  Mach.  Corp 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co 

Oarrigue.  Wm.  ft  Co 

Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 

Kellogg.  M  W  Co  ,  The 

Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd. 

f.  S  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Fndrv  Co 

U     SA    Cuban    Allied  Works 
Eng  Corp. 
Coppersmith* 

American  Chemical  Macby.  Co. 

Badger,  E.  It  Si  Sons  Co 

Groen  Manufacturing  Co 

Stokes.  F  I  Machine  Co 
Covering*,  Asbestos 

Magnesia  Association  of  America 


U.   S.    ft  Cuban 
Eng.  Corp. 
Concentrating  Machinery  for 
Abbe  Engineering  Co. 


See  Coal  Tar  Products 
Crucibles 

See  Laboratory  Supplin 
Crushers  and  Grinders,  Industrial 

Alibe  Engineering  Co 
Glander  ft  Co. 

Raymond  Bros  Impact  Pule.  Co. 

Straub.  II  W  &  Company 

U    S    Cuban  ft    Allied  Works 
Eng  Corp 

Webster  Mfg  Co. 

Willisros  Pat.  Crusher  ft  Pul.  Co. 
Crushers  and  tinndara. 

Abbe  Engineering  Co. 

Drover  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Straub.  H  W.  ft  ' 

See  alao  Laboratoi 
Crystallises* 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co 

Badger.  B.  B  ft  Sons  Co. 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Msch.  Co. 

Bethlehem  Fndry.  ft  Mach.  Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach  Co. 

Devine,  J.  P.  Co. 

Dorr  Company 

Duriron  Company 

Glander  ft  Co. 

Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jacoby,  Henry  B. 


Kellogg.  M  W  Co..  The 

Sperry,  I)  R  ft  Co. 

U.  S  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Fndry.  Co. 

U.   S.    ft    Cuban    Allied  Works 
Eng  Corp 

Zaremba  Company 
Cupels 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Cylinders 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co 

Duriroo  Company 
Cylinders,  Glass 

See  Glassware,  Chemical 
De-Alcoholiiers 

Badger,  E.  B.  ft  Soot  Co 

Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Defecators 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co 

U.   S.   ft   Cuban   Allied  Works 
Eng.  Corp. 
Debydratora,  Centrifugal 

International  Equipment  Co 

Sharpies  Specialty  Co. 

Tolhurst  Machine  Works 

U    S    ft   Cuban   Allied  Works 
Eng  Corp 
Denitrator* 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach  Co 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 

Duriron  Company 

Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd. 

^'mIm' Sates?  Ap1.Uances*Co 
Dewsterers 

Dorr  Company 
Digestors 

Alberiicr  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
Badger.  E  H.  ft  son*  Co 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co 
Derine,  J   P  Co 
•Juriron  Company 
Garnsue   Wm   ft  Co. 
Glander  ft  Co 
Groen  Manutacturin.  Co. 

Co.,  The 
ft  Co 


M. 
Mfg.  Co 
Sperry.  D.  R.  ft 
United  Lead  Co 


V.  S  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Fndrv.  Co 
U    S    ft    Cuban    Allied  Work. 
Eng  Corp 
Dishes.  "Impervlte" 

Engelhard.  Charles 
Dishes,  Platinum 

See  Platinum  Ware 


Engine* 
ter  Mfj  Co. 

ft  Pfleiderer   Div  .  Joseph 


Baker  Srms  ft  Perkins.  Inc. 
William.  Pat.  Crusher  ft  Pulv.  Co. 
Dlssolvers 

American   Chemical   Macby.  Co. 
Badger,  H.  11  ft  Son.  Co 
Buffalo  Foundry  &  Mach  Co. 
Devine,  I.  P.  Co. 
Dorr  Company 
Glander  ft  Co. 

Werner  ft  Pfleiderer  Div..  Joseph 
Baker  Sons  ft  Perkin.  Inc. 
Distilling  Apparatus,  Industrial 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co 

Badger.  E  B  ft  Sons  Co 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Macb  Co 

Chemical  Equipment  Co 

Devine,  J   P  Co 

Duriron  Company 

Garrlcue.  Wm.  ft  Co  , 

Glander  &  Co. 

Groen  Manufacturing  Co 

Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd 

II.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Foundn  Co 
Distilling  Apparatus,  Laboratory 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Drives,  Agitator 

Albrrcrr  Chemical  Machy.  Co 

f'.cncrat  Machine  Co 
Drugs 

Salomon,  L.  A.  &  Bro. 

Dry  Color* 

Herrmann,  Morris    &  Co, 

Dryers 

Allbrlght-Nell  Company 
American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
Badger,  E  B  ft  bona  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Devine,  J    P.  Co. 
Garrigue.  Wm.  ft  Co. 
Glander  ft  Co 
Kellog*.  M.  W  Co..  The 
Philadelphia  Drying  Mach  Co. 
Proctor  ft  Schwaru,  Inc. 
Stokes.  P.  J.  MeeV  Co. 
Tolburst  Ma 
Zaremba  Co. 

ollectinc  Syst 
See  Air  Conditioning  Systems 
Dyesrnfls 

Dow  Chemkal  Co 

da  Pont  de  Nemours,  8.  I.  ft  Cr. 


Met*.  H.  A.  ft  Co 
National  Aniline  ft  Chemical  Ca 
Newport  Chemical  Works 
Electric  Heating  Darke* 
Hoskins  Mfg  Co 
ThertrM»  j3cctric^lMtjN  Co 

Electric  Instruments 

Sre  under  speci-C  beading 
Klectric  Measuring  la 
S-e  under  specinc 
Electrodes,  Platinum 

See  Platinum  Ware 
Electrolytic  CeUs 

See  Cells,  Electrolytic 
Elevators 

See  Conveyors 
Bmulsiflen 

Bethlehem  Fndry.  ft  Mack  Corp 
Enameled  Apparatus.  Acid  Resssoat 
graded  Product,  Cc 


_j  Ne 
Merck  ft  Co 
Powers  Weightman 

Co 

U.  S  Industrial  Chemical  Co 

Ether  Plants 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co 
Badger.  E  b  ft  c^ras  Co 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co 
Msntius  Engineering  Co 

Ethyl  Aceute 

du  Pont  de  Nemours.  E  I  ft  Co 
U.  S.  Industrisl  Chemical  Co 


Ethyl 


S  Industrial  Chemical  Co 
Evaporators 

allbriertt-Nell  Comv*o« 
American  Chemical    Machy.  Cu 
Badger.  E.  B  ft  Sons  Co 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Macb  Co 
Chemical  Equipment  Co 
Devine  J  P  Co 
Garrigue,  Wm  ft  Co. 
Glander  ft  Co. 
Groeo  Manufacturing  Co 
Jacoby.  Henry  E 
Kellogg.  M  W  Co  .  The 
Meiitnia  Engineering  Co 
towel*  Mfg  Co. 
Sperry.  D  R  ft  Co. 
Stokes.  F   J    Mach  Co 
Swenson  Evaporator  Co 
United  Lead  Co 

U.  S  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Pncsn  .  C« 
U    S.    ft   Cuban    Allied  Worts 

Eng  Corp 
Zaremha  Company 

Glass  Sou 
imeled 
Her  Company 
Evsporstora,    Sinai*    and  Multiple 
Effect 

Allbrir.hl.Nell  Company 
American  Chemical   Macby.  Co 
Badger.  E   B  ft  Sons  Co 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Macb.  Co 
1-evloe    i.  P.  Co 
Garngue.  Wm   ft  Co 
Clander  ft  Co 
Groen  Manufacturing  Co. 
■acobv   Henrv  E 
KeMogg.  M  W  Co  .  The 
fantius  Engineering  Co. 


Mantius  nn^ineeHar 
Sperry.  D  ft  ft  Co 
Stokes.  F.  J    Mach  ' 


Co 

Seresujan  Evaporator  Cn 
IJ.  S  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Pndry  Co 
U     S     ft    Cuban    AUied  Worts 

Eng  Corp 
Zaremba  Compsny 
Exchangers,  Heal 

American  Chemical   Machy.  Co 
Badger.  E  B  ft  .lun  Co 
Bethlehem  Fndry  ft 
Garrigue.  Wm  *•  Co 
General  Ceramln  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A 
Extraction  Plants,  Solvent  Process*! 
American  Chemical   Machy  Co 
Badger.  8  B  ft  Som  Co. 
Garngue,  Wm  ft  Co 
Groeo  Manufacturing  Co 
Extractor*  aod  Extracting  Batteries 
American  Chemical  Macby  Co 
Badger.  8  B  ft  Sooa  Co. 
Devine.  J.  P.  Co. 
Garrigue.  Wm  ft  Co. 
Glander  ft  Co. 
Groen  Msnurarrturine  Co 
Tnthurat  Machine  Work* 
Sharpies  Specialty  Co. 
U.   S.   ft   Cuban  Allied 

Eng.  Corp. 
United  Lead  ( 
Fado-Me 
Ada*  I 
Fan* 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach  Lo 
Duriron  Company 
General  Ceramics  Co. 


Wcr»- 
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si 


MHe  Co.  COLORS 


Our  aim  is  absolute  purity,  combined 
with  greatest  softness,  brilliancy, 
durability  and  uniformity. 

We  ask  for  a  critical  test  of  our 
dry  colors. 


MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO 

200  FIFTH  AVE.-  NEW  YORK. 

DRV  COLORS  OF  QUALITY 


Lf  XPKRIENCE  has  proven  that  well  designed 
*-'  equipment  is  a  valuable  asset  in  any  labora- 
tory 

AftS  Laboratory  Equipment  has  received 
recognition  everywhere  for  its  accuracy  of  opera- 
tion, long  service  and  correctness  of  design. 

The  specially  designed  Drying  Oven,  shown 
above,  wns  recently  delivered  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  paper  testing  division,  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

It  has  two  compartments,  each  fitted  with 
Type  A  Thermostatic  Control.  A  removable 
partition  gives  a  space  of  nine  cubic  fiet  for  the 
drying  of  bulky  specimens. 

Our  new  catalog  will  come  from  the  press 
shortly  and  you  are  invited  to  make  request  for 
your  copy  now. 

APPARATUS  &  SPECIALTY  CO. 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN.  U.  S.  A. 


Microscopes 

Photo- Micrographic  and 
Projection  Apparatus 
Refractometers 
Interferometers 
Spectroscopes 
Opto  Medical  Apparatus 
Haemacytometers 
Photo  Lenses 
Field  Glasses 
Surveying  Instruments 
Telescopes 

Immediate  delivery  from 
stock.  Catalogues  for  any  of 
the  instruments  enumerated 
supplied  upon  request. 


Harold  M.  Bennett 

U.  S.  Agent 

153  West  23RD  Street,        New  York 
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Proctor  ft  Schwart*.  Inc. 
United  Lead  Co. 
ratty  Acid  Dittmattoa  Plants 
AIlbright-Neli  Company 
American  Chemical  Machy 
Badger.  B.  B.  ft  Son*  Co. 
Garrigue.  Vs.  ft  Co. 
faucet*.  Acid-Preof 
Ourlroo  Company 


Feeders 

Caldwell.  H.  W.  ft  Sou  Co. 

Webster  Mfg.  Co. 
Ferro  Alloy* 

Rover*.  Brown  ft  Co. 
Field  Oltiiti 

Bauach^ft  Lomb^Op^ical  Co. 

Cdit*  Products  Co. 
Futeriog  Medium 

Cdit*  Product*  Co. 


Purchasers'  Reference  (Continued) 


Co. 


meat  Co. 
See  also 
Gagee,  Draft 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Precision  Instrument  Co. 
Oun,  Indicating  2-ln-l 

Precision  Instrument  Co, 
G*c*a,  Indicating  J-m-l 

Precision  Instrument 
Gages,  Indicating  4-In-l 
PrecUion  In.trument 


Co. 


Gage*,  Indi 
Preci.ior 


icating  S-in-l 


Co. 

Co. 


,-Ruaa  Co 
Olasder  ft  Co. 
Independent  Fiitrr 
Jacoby,  Henry  B. 
ShrtTcr,  T.  ft  Co. 
Sperry.  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
Sweetlend  Filter  Pre**  Co. 
United  Filter*  Corp. 

FUten,  Clarifying 
Olander  ft  Co. 
Jecoby,  Henry  B. 
Shriver,  T.  ft  Co. 
Sharplea  Specialty  Co. 
Sparry,  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
Tolhont  Machine  Work* 
U.^    A   Cuban   Allied  Work. 

Filtari.  Contlnuou* 

United  Filter*  Corp. 
Filter*,  Fold*d 

Angel.  H.  Reeve  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

So*  ahm  Laboratory  Supplies 
Filters,  Suction,  Acid  proof 

General  Ceramics  Co. 

Knight,  Maurice  A. 
"Flltro*"  Product* 

General  Ffltration  Co. 
Fir*  Brick  and  Clay 

C elite  Product*  Co 

Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Fire  Extinguisher. 

Foamite  Firefoam  Co. 
Fir*   Extinguishers,  "Flrsfoam" 

Foamlte  Firefoam  Co. 
"Firefoam" 

Foamite  Firefoam  Co. 
Fitting* 

See  under  .pedftc  beading— Cest- 
inga 

Fittings,  Stoneware 

See  Chemical  Stoneware 
Flaaka 

See  Glaaaware.  Chemical 
Flooring,  Duitproof  and 

Sooneborn,  Son.,  L. 
Floor  Spar 

Rogers,  Brown  ft  Co. 
"Fo.miie"  Extinguliher 

Foamite  Firefoam  Co. 
Formaldehyde 

Miner  Edgar  Co. 
Foal 

Co, 

Fnnnel* 

See  Glassware,  Che 
Funnels,  Acid  Proof 

I  Co. 


Gages,  Recording 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Precision  Inttrnment  Co, 
Gage.,  Recording  5-ea-l 

Precision  Inatniraent  Co. 
Gas  Analyzers 

Precision  Instrument  Co. 

See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 

Ga*  Mask* 

Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co, 

Oaaketa 

Sarco  Co,  Inc. 


Co.,  inc  ^JMJ^cZ. 


Fnraacaa,  Assay 

Sea  Laboratory  Supplies 
Fcrn.ce.,  Electric  Laboratory 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Elmer  ft  Amend 
Hanovia  Chemical  ft  Mfg  Co 
floakioa  Mfg  Co 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Inatrnment  C 
t.  B.  H.  ft  Co. 
ft  Co. 

.  Arthur  H  Co. 
Electric  In*tr.  Co. 
1  Corporation 
also  Laboratory 
Furnace*,  Industrial, 
SoUd  Fuel 
Brach-Ruas  Co 
Denver  Pb-e  Clay  Co. 
Furaeeeg.  Waffle 

Sea  Laboratory  Supplies 

Gag** 

Brown  Inatrnment  Co. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Hell,  Henry  Chemical  Co. 
Preeiaioo  Inatrnment  Co. 


Gag,  OD  and 


—S.Chlerin* 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 
Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd. 
Glass  Blowing 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Glsss  Enameled  Apparatus  Co. 
Elyria  Enameled  Product* 
Pfaadler  Company 

Glaaaware,  Chemical 

Braun  Corp. 

Braun-Knecht-Heiraann.Co 
Centra]  Scientific  Co. 
Corning  Clam  Works 
Dalgger.  A.  ft  Co. 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Grelser,  Bmil,  Co. 
Hell.  Henry  Chemical  Co. 
Kimble  Glass  Co. 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Inatrnment  Co. 
Palo  Company 
Preciiion  In.truroeot  C 
Sargent,  B.  H.  ft  Co. 
Schaar  &  Co 
Scientific  Materials  Co. 

H.  Co. 


Glaaaware,  Chemical,  Quart* 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Hanovia  Chemical  ft  Mfg.  Co. 


Glycerine 

See  Glycerol 
Glycerol  Plants 

Garrigue,  Wm.  ft  Co. 

Green,  Paris 

Herrmsnn,  Morris  ft  Co. 

O  rind  era 

See  Crashers  and 
Hsemscytometers 

Bennett,  Harold  M. 


Welded  Equipment 

Kellogg,  M.  W.  Co..  The 

Hsrdneas  Testing  Apparatus 

Sec  Laboratory  Supplies 


ft  Koerting  Co. 
Heaters,  Li  gold 

Bethlehem  Pndry.  ft 


Corp. 


Hot  Pistes  (Laboratory) 
Hoskras  Mfg.  Co. 
See  alao  Laboratory  Supplies 

Hydrometer* 

Central  Scientific  Co 
E.mer  ft  Amend 
Greiner.  B  Co. 
II eD.  Henry  Chemical  Co. 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Inatrumeot  Co 
Sargent.  H.  H.  ft  Co. 
Schaar  &  Co. 
ScieotiBc  Material*  Co 
Thomas,  Arthur  tL  Co. 
Will  Cor  potation 
See  akw  Laboratory  Supplies 
Hydro-  Bxtrsctors 

Tolhurst  Machine  Work* 

Hygrometer* 

Central  Scientific  Co 

Eimer  ft  Amend 

Engelhard.  Cba*. 

Hell.  Henry  Chemical  Co. 

Meyer  Camera  ft  Inatrnment  Co. 

Preci.ion  Therm,  ft  Inat.  Co. 

Schaar  ft  Co 

Thoma*.  Arthur  H  Co 

wm  c 


Impregnating  Ap 

Buffalo  Poui  ' 


Devlne,  J.  P 
Stoke*.  F  J.  Mack  Co. 
Indicator* 

Brown  Inatrument  Co 
Elmer  ft  Amend 
Indicators.  Volumetric 
LaMottr  Chemical  Pro 
See  also  Chemical  Reag 
Interferometers 

Bennett  Harold  M. 


*  Macb  Co. 


General  Cera  mica  Co 
Knight,  Maurice  A 
laaalatlng  Material,  Electric 
Diamond  Stat*  Fibre  Co 
General  Bakelite  Co. 
Miller  Fibre  Product.  Co. 
laaalatlng  Material,  Haat 
C elite  Product*  Co. 
Matnrii*  Aaaociation  of 
Powhatan  Mining  Co. 

Intermedia  tea 

Barrett  Co. 

du  Pont  d*  Nemonra,  Rift  Co. 
National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co. 
Newport  Chemical  Works 
Scmet-Solvay  Company 

Intermediates,  Plants  for 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
Badger,  B.  B.  ft  Sans  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Machine 
Corp. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Macb.  Co. 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Iron,  Pig 

Rogers,  Brown  ft  Co. 
Iron  Or* 

Rogers,  Brown  ft  Co. 
Jar  a.  Acid  Storage 

See  Chemical  Stoneware 
Jaraf  Battery  Glass 

See  Glaaaware.  Chemical 


Jugs,  Acid  Proof 

General  Ceramic*  Co. 
I  night.  Maurice  A. 

Kettle* ,  Caustic  Soda 
See  Kettles,  Chemical 

Kettles.  Chemical  Casting 

Albergcr  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
Allbrigbt  Nell  Company 
American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
Badger,  B.  B.  ft  Sons  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co. 
Bethlehem  Pdry.  ft  Mach.  Corp. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Macb.  Co. 
Devioe,  J.  P.  Co. 
Duriron  Company 
Garrigue,  Wm.  &  Co 
Gtandef  ft  Co. 
Jacoby,  Henry  B. 
Sower.  Mfg.  Co. 
Sperry.  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
United  Land  Co. 
U.  S.  Caat  Iron  Pipe  ft 
U.  S.   ft  Cuban 
Eng.  Corp. 

Kettlea,  Copper 

See  Copperamith* 
Battle*,  Enamel  Lined 

Elyria  Enameled 
Glander  ft  Co. 


Co. 


D.  R.  ft  Co. 
Kettles,  Hammer  Welded 

Kellogg,  M  W.  Co..  The 


Kettlea,  Stoneware  (Acid 
General  Ceramic*  Co. 
Knigbt.  Maurice  A. 


ColweU.  Lewis 
Laboratory  Furniture 
Kewaunee  Mfg.  Co. 
Peteraoo,  Leonard  ft  Co. 
Sen  wart*  Sectional  System 
Laboratory  Gag  Machinea 
Central  Scientific  Co 
Elmer  ft  Amend 
Sargent.  B.  H  .  ft  Co 
Schaar  ft  Co 
Wni  Corporation 

Laboratory  Soppliee 

Aln. worth.  Wm.  ft  Sao 
Apparatu.  ft  Specialty  Ca. 

Bennett,  Harold  M. 
Brauo  Corporation 

Brauo-Knecht-Heim  

Central  Scientific  Co. 


ft  An 


  Inatrument  Ca 

Hanovia  Chemical  A  Mfg.  Co. 
HeU.  Henry  CssaSgasaw  Ca. 
K  Imble  Ola*.  Co. 
Leeda  ft  Northrup  Co 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Ca 
Palo  Company 
Predawn  Tber.  ft  Inet.^Co 

S«rl«ntnB.  h'Tco'' 

Schaar  ft  Co 

Scientific  Material*  Co. 

Standard  Calorimeter  Car. 

Thermo  Electric  Instrument  Co 

Thomas.  Arthur  H.  Co. 

Vol  and  ft  Soma,  Inc. 

Will  Corporation 
Lacunars 

do  Pont  de  Nemours,  B-  X.  at  Co. 

General  Bakelite  Co. 
Lake. 

Herrmann.  Morris  ft  Cat. 
Lamps,  Mercury  Arc 

Hanovia  Chemical  ft  Mfg  Co 
"LepjdoLth" 

Sooneborn  Sous,  L. 


Bqninmeat 
r.  B.  B.  ft  Sons 


DevTo.;  I"  P.  Co. 
Glander  ft  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 
Swenson  Evaporator  Co. 
Zaremba  Company 
Lead  Burning 
McNamara.  id. 

Lead  Lined  Chemical  Apparatus 

Badger.  B  B.  ft  Son*  Co. 

United  Lead  Co. 
Lead  Lined  Pipe  and  "Acc*  _ 

Scbatte  ft  Koerting  Co 

United  Land  Co. 
Lead   Lining,  Homogeaeou. 
lerH 

United  Lead  Co. 
Load  Products 

Lead,  Red 

Uagie-Picbcr  Lead  Co. 
Lead,  White 

du  Pont  de  Nemours.  E  I  ft  Ca 
Eagle- Picher  Lead  Co. 
Lima 

Lehigh  Lime  Co. 
Linings,  Cnpola 

C elite  Products  Co. 


-Picher  Lead  Co. 
Loaders 

Webster  Mfg.  Co. 
Lumber,  Redwood 

Pacific  Lumber  Co..  The 
Lumber,  Redwood  for  Building. 

Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  The 
Lumber,  Redwood  for  Plumes 
Pacific  Lumber  Co..  The 


boot,  k  an  wood  for  Cooatri 
Pacific  Lumber  Co..  The 
Lumber,  Redwood  for  Pi 
Pacific  Lumber  Co., 
Lumber,  Redwood  for  Tanks,  a»ia 

Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  The 
Lumbar,  Redwood  for  Taxdts. , 

Psci6e  Lumber  Co.,  The 
Lumber,  Redwood  for  Texis  Cler- 
ical Storage 
Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  The 

.  Redwood,  for  Tanfta.  CyameV 

Pacific  Lumber  Co  ,  The 
Lumber,  Redwood  for  Tanks,  Oil 

Pacific  La  caber  Co  .  The 
Lam  bar,  Redwood  for  Vats 

Pacific  Lumber  Co..  The 
Lumber,  Redwood  for  Tasks,  Water 
Pacific  Lumber  Co..  That 


j  Co. 

Denver  Fir*  Clay  Co, 
Dorr  Company 
Mine  &  Smelter  Supply 
Machine  Work,  Oeneral 

General  Machine  Co. 


Magnndte 

Roger., 


Brown  ft  Co. 


Win  Corporation 
See  alao  Laboratory  I 


A  ft  Co 
Fire  Clay 


Chemical  Co. 
Manganese  Ores 

Rogers,  Brown  ft  Co. 
MetallogTspbic  Apparatus 

Bauach  ft  Lomb  Optical  Cc 
Bennett,  Harold  M 
CcotXwU  Scientific  Co. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
HeU.  Henry  Chemical  Co. 
Meyer  Camera  ft  It 
Sargent.  E.  H.  Co. 
Schaar  ft  Co. 

Co. 


Digitized  by 


The  Story  of  Refined  Coal-Tar  Products 

There  is  given  below  a  list  of  the  descriptive  literature  which 
we  have  issued  on  the  subject  of  Refined  Coal-Tar  Products. 
Some  of  these  are  of  a  general  nature  while  others  deal  with 
specific  products  or  particular  uses.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these 
booklets  give  a  fairly  complete  story  of  the  chemical  side 
of  the  coal-tar  industry  and  show  how  widely  varied  are  the 
fields  in  which  coal-tar  products  are  finding  important  applications. 

!■    Products  Derived  from  Coal  (Diagrammatic  chart) 

2.  List  of  "Barrett  Standard"  Refined  Coal-Tar  Products 

3.  A  Brief  Description  of  Refined  Coal-Tar  Products 

(This  describes  properties  of  each  product  and  common  uses) 

4.  Coal-Tar  Solvents — Their  use  in  Extraction  Processes 

5.  Coal-Tar  Products  for  Rubber  Manufacturers 

6.  The  Use  of  Coal-Tar  Products  in  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industries 

7.  CUMAR— A  Coal-Tar  Resin 

8.  The  Standardization  of  Disinfectants 

9.  Dry  Cleaners'  Benzol — The  Ideal  Cleaning  Fluid 

10.  Barretan  Synthetic  Tanning  Extracts 

Hi    Malic  Acid,  F.  P.— A  Food  Acidulent  of  the  Highest  Merit 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  go  over  this  list  and  select  those 
booklets  of  interest  to  you.  Copies  of  any  or  all  of  them  will 
be  promptly  forwarded  upon  request. 


Company 


Chemical  Department 
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Thomas.  Arthur  H.  Co. 
Will  Corporation 
See  alao  Laboratory  Supplies 
Meter*.    Flow   lor    Air,    Gtl  *od 
Water 

Precision   tnitrument  Co. 
Will  Corporation 

Met  era,  Teat,  Laboratory 
Precision  Instrument  Co. 


Purchasers'  Reference  (Continued) 


Miser  Edgar  Co 

U.  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Co 


A  Lomb  Optical  Co 
Bennett.  Harold  M 
Central  Scientific  Co 
Rlmrr  ft  Amfnd 

Hell.  Hear*  Chemical  Co. 

Meyer  Camera  A  Instrument  Co 

Sargent.  B  H.  Co. 

Schaar  A  Co 

Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 

Will  Corporation 

See  also  Laboratory  Supplle» 
Microtome* 

Batwb  4  Lomb  Optical  Co 

Dennett.  Harold  M. 

Central  Scientific  Co 

Elmer  A  Amend 

Heil.  Henry  Chemical  Co 

Meyer  Camera  &  Imtrument  Co 

Sarsent,  K.  H.  A  Co. 

Schaar  A  Co. 

Scientific   Materials  Co. 

Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 

Will  Corporation 

St*  alao  Laboratory  Supplies 
Mlciophotogrtphic  Apparatus 

Bauarh  A  Lamb  Optical  Co 

Bennett,  Harold  M. 

Central   Scientific  Co 

Rimer  A  Amend 

HeD.  Henry  Chemical  Co 

Meyer  Camera  A  Instrument  Co. 

Sargent.  B.  H.  A  Co. 

Scien'tifi*  Materials  Co. 
Thomas,  Arthur  H  Co 
Will  Co 
See  als 


JorfKwalion 
.so  laboratory 


IfUls,  Ball 

Abbe  Engineering  Co 
Alhcrger  Chemical  XI achy.  Co. 
Stokes.  P.  J.  Maeh.  Co 

Mill*.  Color 

Abb*  Engineering  Co 

Alheriter  Chemical  Macby.  Co. 
Raymond  Broa.  Impact  fulv  Co 
Straub,  A.  W.  Company 
William  Pat.  Cms  her  A  Pule.  Co 
Dm  | 

Straub,  A.  W.  Company 
Itllli,  Laboratory 

Abb*  Engineering  Co 

See  also  Laboratory  Supplier. 
Mixer* 

Abb*  Engineer inn  Co 

Albert rr  Chemical  Macby.  Co. 

Allbrignt-NeLl  Company 

Bethlehem  Podry.  A  Marb.  Corp 

CaMtrcJI,  H  W  A  Son  Co 

Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co 

Gerrlgur   Wm  ft  Co 

Glander  *  Co. 

facoby,  Henry  E 

Sowers  Mfg  Co 

Sperry.  D  R.  *  Co. 

Stoke.  P  J  Machine  Co 

United  Lead  Co 

Werner  A  Ptleiderer  Dir.  Joseph 
Baker  Son*  A  Perkins  Inc. 
tfoatetua,  Automatic 

Buffalo  Foundry  *   Mach.  Co. 
Devioe.  I.  P  Co 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 
Scbutte  A  Koertln,  Co 
U  S.  Cast  Troo  Pipe  A  Podry.  Co. 


Supplies 


"efc 


Tar 


Coal  Tar  Products 

nitrating  Vessels 

American   Chemical    Mschy.  Co 
Badger,  B  B  ft  Son*  Co 
Bethlehem  Foondry  ft  Mach  Co 
Buffalo  Foundry  A  Mach  Co 
Duriron  Company 
General  Ceramics  Co 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 

Ifltratora 

Albergrr  Chemical  Macby.  Co. 
Badrer  B  ».  m  Son*  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  A  Mach  Co 
Bethlehem  Pdry.  A  Mach.  Corp 
Buffalo  Foundry*  Mach.  Co 
Derine    J.  P  Co 

Dtiriroa  Company 
Stoke*.  P.  J.  Mach.  Co. 


Werner    A    Ptteidenr  Division 
Joseph  Baker  Sons 
Co..  Inc. 
nitrttors,  Centrifugal 

Tolhurat  Machine  Work* 

Briar  Pot* 

Bethlehem  Poundry  A  Mach.  Co. 

Buffaln  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 

Duriroa  Company 
Iforit 

Salomon.  L.  A.  A  Bro. 
Noitla*.  Spray,  AcJd-Prool 
Duriroo  Company 
Schntte  A  Koerting  Co. 

Oil  Bleaching  Plants 

Allbrlght-Nrll  Company 
Garrigue,  Wm.  A  Co 

Oil  Refining  Machines 

Allbrlgbt -Netl  Compiinj 
Garrigue  Wm.  A  Co 

Oil  Testing.  Apparatus 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Optical  Instruments 

Banacb  A  Lorab  Optical  Co. 

Bennett,  Harold  M. 

Opto-  Medical  Apparato* 
Bennett.  Harold  M 
Ore* 

Roger*,  Broera  A  Co 
Oreas,  Electric 

Apparato*  A  Specialty  Co. 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
H.rakln«  Ml»  Co 
Thermo  Electric  Instr.  Co 
See  a  Lao  " 

Or  ens,  Vai 


Packing 

Sarco  Co.,  Inc. 

Packings,  Condeo*lng  Tower 

r.enrral  Ceramic*  Co. 

Knight.  Maurice  A 
Pilot*.  Ac  id-Proof 

General  Bakelitc  Co. 
Patau  Wars 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 
Pans 

American  Chemical  Maehy.  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  or  Mach  Co 
Derine,  J.  P.  Co. 
Duriron  Company 
Glander  A  Co. 
Croen  Manufacturing  Co 
Kellogg.  M.  W.  Co-.TThe 
s  Mfg.  Co. 
r.  n  R.  a  Co 
on  Kvaporator  Co. 
V    S    Cast  Iron  Pipe  *  Pndrr  Co 

V.  S    A  Cubao  Allied  Works 
Bog.  Corp 
Pan*.  Crystalliiing.  Stoneware 

General  Ceramics  Co. 

Knight,  Maurice  A. 
Pins,  Enameled 

Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co 

PfaurTJer  Company 

Pans,  Branoratiai,  Acid  Proof 
General  Ceramics  Co. 


Knight 


A  Co.,  loc. 


Grainer.  Emll.  Co. 

Heil,  Henry  Chemical  Co 

Meyer  Camera  A  Imtrument  Co. 

Sargent,  B.  H.  A  Co. 

Schaar  A  Co. 

Scientific  Material*  Co. 

Thoma*.  Arthur  H  Co. 

WO]  Corporation 

Sea  also  Laboratory  Supplies 

Paper,  all  Kind* 

Angel.  H.  Reeve  A  Co.,  lac. 


nal  Directory 
Percolators 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
Badger,  B  B.  ft.  Son*  Co, 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mac  fa  Co. 
Derine,  J.  P.  Co. 
Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co 
General  Crramir*  Co. 
Glander  A  Co. 
Knleht.  Maurice  A 
Pfaudler,  Company 
Stoke*  P  J  Mach.  Co 
U.   S.    A  ' 
Eng  Corp. 

Phenol 

See  Coal  Tar  Product* 
Photometers 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 

Photometer,  Tint 
Palo  Company 


Cuban     Allied  Works 


Pipe*,  Hard 

American 

Pipe*,  Lead 

United  Lead  Company 

Pipe  and  Accessories,  Acid-Prool 

Bethlehem  Foundry  A  Mach.  Co 
Duriron  Company 
Elyri*  Enameled  Product*  Co 
General  Ceramics  Co 

M  jy^Co^.  Tb* 

Scbutte  *  Koertinf  Co. 
Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd. 

Pipe  and  Flttlnga,  Load  or  Tin  Lined 
Earle  Ptcher  Lead  Co 
Schutte  A  Koerting  Co. 
United  Lead  Co 


M.  W.  Co. 


M.  W.  Co..  The 

Pitchers,  Acid  proof 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 

Pterin  urn  Ware  (Laboratory) 
American  Platinum  Works 
Baker  A  Co  ,  Inc. 
Bishop,  J  ft  Co 
Braun  Corporation 
Br»urt-Knecht-Hcii 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Daiggcr.  A.  &  Co. 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co 
Elmer  A  Amend 
F.ugelhard.  Charles 
Heil    Henry  Chemical  Co 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co. 
Pacific  Platinum  Works 
Palo  Company 
Sargent,  if  H  k  Co 
Schaar  &  Co. 
Scientific   Material*  Co 
Thomas,  Arthnr  H  Co 
WUI  Corporation 

Porcelain  Wife  (Laboratory) 
Braun  Corporation 
Braun  Knrcht  Heiraann  Co 
Central  Scleotilic  Co. 
Coort  Porcelain  Co 
Dalgger.  A   ft  Co. 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co 
Elmer  A  Amend 
Engelhard  Charles 
Heil.  Henry  Chemical  Co 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrument  Co 
Palo  Company 
Sargent.  K  H.  ft  Co. 
Schaar  ft  Co. 
Scientific  Materials  Co 
Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 
Will  Corporation 

■?r  lom**s*^Bj 

Pots,  Add  proof 

See  Chemical  Stoneware 

Pols,  Canstlc 

Sec  Casting*,  Chemical 

Pots.  Decanting,  Acidproof 

r  ramica^Co 


Physlco-Cheroical  Apparilui 

Central  Scientific  Co 


Mfg.  Co. 

Pre  heater* 

Buffalu  Foundry  ft  Mach  Co 
Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co 
Pfaudler  Company 

Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd 
Zaremba  Company 

Presses,  Hydraulic 

All  bright- Nell  Company 

Sh river,  T.  A  Co. 

Werner    A    Pfleiderer  Division. 

loseph   Baker  Sons  ft  Perkini 

Co.,  loc. 

Pulrerliera,  Industrial 

Sec  Crushers 

Pulreriiers,  Laboratory 

Abb*  Eogineering  Co 
Central  Scientific  Co 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co 
Eimer  A  Amend 
Scientific  Materials  Co 
Thomas,  Arthur  H,  Co. 
See  alio  La  bo 


Pumps,  Acids 

Americas  Hard  Rubber  Co 

Beach  Kuss  Co 

Buffaln  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co 

Chrmical  Equipment  Co. 

Duriroa  Company 

Foster  Pump  Work. 


Glander  A  Co. 

Nash  Engineering  Co  .  The 
United  Lead  Company 
Pump*,  Boiler  Feed 
Brae  b  R  us*  Co 
nuriroo  Company 
Foster  Pump  Works 
U    S.   A  Cubai 
Eng  Corp. 

Pumps,  Centrifugal 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co 
Beach  Rues  Co 
Chemical  Equipment  Co 
Duriron  Company 
General  Ceramic*  Co. 
Glander  A  Co. 
United  Lead  Company 
U.    S.    A    Cuban    Allied  Work. 
Bng.  Com. 
Pumps,  Rotary,  Hand 
Foster  Pump  Works 

,  Hard  Rubber 
American  Hard  Rubber  Co 
,  Laboratory 
Laboratory  Supplies 
Pumps,  Vacuam 
Beach- Ruse  Co. 

Bnflalo  Foundry  A  MUach.  Cs 

Chemical    Equipment  Co 

Crowell  Mfe.  Co 

Pevlmj   J,  P  Co 

PoUer  Pump  Works 

Hubbard".  Norman  Sona 

l.ammert  A  Mann  Co 

Naah  Engineering  Co..  The 

Sowers  MIg  Co 

Stokes,  P  J  Mach.  Co 

U.   S.   A   Cubao    AUied  Worki 
Eng  Corp 
Pomps,  Vacuum,  Rotary 

Beach  Russ  Co 

Centra:  Scientific  Co 

Lammert  ft  Mann  Co 
Purifiers,  Water 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co 
Pyromet  er» 

Browa  Instrument  Co 

Engelhard,  Chaties 

HeU.  Henry  Chemical  Co 

Hoaklns  MIg.  Co. 

Leeds  ft  Northrup  Co 

Pyrolectric  lostrumeot  Co 

Thwlng  Instrument  Co. 

Sec  also  Laboratory  Saprpim 
Receiver*  or  Woolff  Bottles 

General  Ceramic*  Co. 

Knight,  Maurice  A. 
Record  era  CO« 

Precision    Imtrument  Co 

Sarco  Co.,  loc. 
Recorders,  Draft 

Sarco  Co. 
Recorder*.  Specific  Gravity 
Precision  Instrument  Co 
Recorder*.  Tempera lura 
Brown  Instrument  Co 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Co 

*  lost.  Co 


Recovery  of  Waste  Products.  Piii» 
(or 

American  Chemical  Macby.  Co 

Badger,  B.  b,  A  bona  Co 

Buffalo  Foundry  A  Mach.  C* 

Dorr  Company 

Garrigue.  Wm.  A  Co 

Glander  A  Co. 

Swrnson  Evaporator  Co. 
Red,  Lilbol 

Herimaon.  Morris  A  Co 
Rod,  1 

He 

era 

Chemical  Machy  Co 
American  Chemical   Machy.  Co 
Badger.  B.  r».  Or  nibs  Co 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach  C< 
Bethlehem    Fndry    ft  Mach  C.vr 
Buffalo  Poundry  ft  Marb  Co 
Devine,  1   P.  Co. 
Glander  A  Co. 
Jacoby.  Henry  K 
Pfaudler  Co. 
Sowers,  Mfg  Co 
Sparry.  D  R.  ft  Co. 
Redwood,  Lumber 

Pacific  Lumber  Co..  The 

Rafractometer* 

Bau.ch  ft  Lomh  Opticni  Co 
lUmld  M. 
Arthur  H  Co 

Refraetorie* 

Caiite  Products  Co. 
Coors  Porcelain  Co 

Nor^o  Cb"lM 

Refrigerating    Mich.,  and  A*pan-?i 

Vork  Mfg.  Co 
•tors  Peed  Water 

Co..  Inc. 
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The  Perfect  Circulator 


A  Scientifically 
Designed  Agitator 


paints,  dyes, 
etc. 

The  propellers,  rotating  in  opposite  directions, 
lift  the  liquid  directly  in  the  center,  forming 
a  continuous,  even  circulation,  and  causing 
of  the  liquid  to  be  completely 


Means  a  great  saving  of  power 
and  time  one-half  H.  P.  sufficient 
to  agitate  10,000  lbs.  of  oil. 

Made  up  as  illustrated,  or  direct  connected 
to  a  motor,  or  with  noiseless  pujfey  drive  to 
fit  any  tank.  Bronze  or  acid  ~~ 
construction  if  desired. 
Call  on  our  engineers  for 
mixing  problems. 
Write  for  : 


in  your 


THE  ALLBRIGHT-NELL  CO. 

5323  So.  Western  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

manufacturers  of  Filter  Presses,  Condensing  Ms 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Oil  Refining  Equipment. 


Silent  drirc 
direct  con- 
nected to 


The  Logical  Package 

for 

Chemicals,  Powders,  Dry  Paints,  Insecticides, 
Dyes,  Fertilizers,  Pharmaceuticals,  Pills,  Pellets, 
and  Dry  Products  of  all  kinds 


j£9f  containers  are  all  that  insecti- 
cide packers  demand.  They  are  Sift- 
proof  —  Durable  —  Airtight  —  Water- 
proof—Oilproof— Sealed  Airtight,  com- 
pact in  form  and  light  of  weight. 
containers  may  be  obtained  in  cubic 
capacities  of  from  3  to  552  cubic  inches. 

containers  assure  delivery  of 
your  product  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  packed. 


Containers  for  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  spices,  also 
for  liquids,  such  as  milk,  buttermilk, etc. 


Send  for  descriptive  matter  for  further 
information. 

The 

Fibre  Container  Corporation 
22  First  St.,       Monroe,  Mich. 


containers 
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Regulators,  Temperature 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Precision  Ther.  *  Inst.  Co. 
Sarco  Co  .  I  ik:. 

Rswpsrstors 

Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Eimer  &  Amend 
Mint  Safety  Appliances  Co 
WiU  Corporation 

Ratert*.  Caat  Iron 

Sec  Catting*.  Chemical 

Retort*,  Laboratory 

See  Laboratory  Supplier 

Risi*,  Partition.  Chemical 
General  Ceramics  Co. 


Supplier 


See  Laboratory  Supplier 


Sec  Laboratory  Supplier 
reens 

Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Co. 
Webster  Mfg.  Co. 


IB*,  Laboratory  Testing 
idlow  Saylor  Wire  Co. 
ewark  Wire  Cloth  Co. 


Screens, 

Ludlow  : 
Nee 

See  also  Laboratory  Supplie 


WIT. 

Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Co. 
Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co. 
Simpson  Orville  Co. 
Webater  Mfg.  Co. 

Scrubber* 

Chemical 


Separator* 

Kellogg,  M.  W.  Co.,  The 

Separator*,  Magnetic 

Macnetic  tltt-  Co. 

Sheaeee 

Webster  Mfg.  Co. 


Shredder* 

Webater  Mfr.  Co 
an*  Pat.  ~ 


&  Pole.  Co. 


Laboratory  Teettuc 
•Saylor  Wire  Co. 
Wire  Cloth  Co. 


Abbe  Engineering  Co. 


-Sil-O-Cal"  Insulating 

Celite 


Silica  War* 

General  Cera  mica  Co. 
Hanovte  Chemical  ft  Mfg.  Co. 


Laboratory,  Add  . 

General  Ceramic*  Co. 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 


ap  Machinery 

Albergcr  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
Gam  rue.  Wm.  *  Co. 
Sower*  Mfg  Co. 

ler^Pfleiderer  Die.  Joseph 


:  Recovery  Apparatus 
See  Dia  tilling  Apparatur 

Spectroscope* 

Bennett,    HaraM  M. 

Spiegeletsen 

Roger*,  Brown  ft  Co. 

Sprayer* 


co.r 


Purchasers'  Reference  (Continued) 


Steel  Plate  Construction 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
I'.S  ftCt 
Corp. 

SteriUxer* 

See  Laboratory  Sapplie* 

StiUi,  Cast  Iron 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
Badger,  B.  B  ft  sou  Co. 
Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Bethlehem  Pndry  ft  Mach.  Corp. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  M.cn  Co 
Chemical  Equipment  Crwp. 
Duriron  Company 
Klyria  Enameled  Product*  Co. 
Gerrirue.  Wm   ft  Co 
Glander  ft  Co. 
Jacoby.  Henry  E. 
KeDogg,  M.  W.  Co..  The 

Still*,  Copper 

American  Chemical 
Badger^K.  B.  ft  Son*  Co. 

Stills.  Hammer  Welded 

Kellogg.  M  W.  Co..  The 


Co. 


Still*,  Vacuum  Enameled 
Bjvri*  Enameled 
Pflauder  Co. 


Co. 


.  Water  Laboratory 
See  Laboratory  Supplie* 


Alberecr  Chemical  Macby.  Co. 
American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
Badger.  B  B  ft  Son*  Co. 
Bethlehem  Fodry.  ft  Mach.  Corp. 
Dorr  Company 
Durrron  Company 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
General   Machine  Co 
Knight,  Maurice  A. 


Carboy 
General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 

Sugar  Mill  Equipment 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 

Badger,  B.  B.  ft  Sons  Co. 

Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Mach.  Co. 

Glander  ft  Co. 

Croen  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jacoby,  Henry  R 

Sperry.  D.  R.  ft  Co 

Swenaon  Evaporator  Co. 

U  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ft  Pndry.  Co. 

U.   S.   ft   Cuban   Allied  Work* 

Bng.  Corp. 
Zereraba  Company 


Co. 


Albetger  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
B^B.B.ftSons.Co,  . 


Bethlehem   Fodry  * 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft 
Devine.  J.  P.  Co. 
r>uriroo  Company 
Glander  ft  Co. 
Jacoby,  Henry  B 
Kellogg.  M.  W.  Co. 
Sowers  Mfg,  Co, 
Sperry.  D.  ».  ft  Co 


Iron  Pipe  ft  Fodry.  Co. 


Semet-Solvey 


Sulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Co. 


Surrey 


Beuoctt, 


Instrument* 

*  Lomb  Optical  Co. 


Syphons,  Steam  Jet 
Duriron  Company 
Elyria  Enameled  Products  Co. 
s  ft  Koerting  Co. 


!  Iron 
_   >Nell  Company 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Macb.  Co. 
Chemical  Equipment  Corp. 
Gerrirue.  Wm.  ft  Co 
Glander  ft  Go 
Jacoby,  Henry  B. 
S perry.  D.  R.  ft  Co. 
O.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pip*  ft  Pndry. Co. 


Tanks,  Capper 

American  Chemical  Machy.  Co. 
Badger  E  B  ft  Sons  Co. 
Glander  ft  Co 

fCo. 


Hoakios  Mfg.  Co. 

Co 


Tanks,  Enameled 

Elyria  Enameled 
Pfaudler  Co. 


Tank*.  Hammer  Welded 

Kellogg,  M.  W  Co..  The 

Tubing,  Hard  Rubber 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co 

Tanks,  Jackaled 

S~E».T,ne.ea  ^ 


Co  See'iko 


Lead  Co 

Tanks,  Miring 

See   Tanks.  Cast 
Enameled 

Tanks,  Steel  Plat* 

V    S.  ft  Cuban  Allied  Works 
Eng.  Corp. 


Tanks. 


ft  Lomb  Optical  Co. 
Bennett.  Harold  M. 

Tester*  and  Testing  Machines 

See  Laboratory  Supplies 

Thermometers 

Brown  Instrument  Co 
Central  SdontUe  Co. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Engelhard,  Cbsnie* 
Hanoria  Chemical  ft  Mfg.  Co 
Heil,  Henry  rlr-rtBS.t  Co. 
Meyer  Camera  ft  Instrnment  Co 
Precision  Ther.  ft  lost  Co 
Sargent.  B.  H.  ft  Co. 
ft  Co. 

"    Materials  Co 
Arthur  H.  Co. 


Thermometer*.  Electrical 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 
See  also  Laboratory  Supplie* 

Thermostats 

Apparats*  ft  Specialty  Co. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Heil,  Henry  _ 
Sarco  Co.,  Inc. 
WD]  Corporation 


Co     TUe.  Tower 

on,"         General  I 


Titration  Apparatus.  Electrical 
Eimer  ft  Amend 
Pyroiectrie  Instrument  Co. 
Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Co. 
Will  Corporation 
See  also  Laboratory  Supplies 

Towere,  Abaorbing  Iron 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Macb.  Co. 
Buffalo  Foundry  ft  Macb.  Co. 
U.  S    ft  Cuban 
Bog.  Corp. 

Towers,  Absorbing,  aw*. 
General  Ceramic*  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 

Towers,  Wood 

International  Cooperage  Co. 
Kalarnaioo  Tank  ft  Silo  Co, 
Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  The 

Traps,  Radiator 

Sarco  Co.,  Inc. 

Traps,  Steam 

Sarco  Co.,  Inc. 

Tubes,  Pitot 

Precision  Instrument  Co. 

Tabes,  Pyrometer 

Brown  Instrument  Co, 
Denver  Fire  Cler  Co. 


Co. 


Tubing.  Tin 

Eagle- Pic  her  Lead  Co. 

Tub*,  Etchiag 

General  Ceramics  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A 

Valve*,  Acid  Resisting 

Bethlehem  Foundry  ft  Max 
Chemical  Equipment  Co. 
Cleveland  Bra**  Mfg.  Co. 
Duriroa  Company 
Standard  Calorimeter  Co 
Uo  ted  Lead  Co 
York  Mfg.  Co. 


Valves,  Acid 


Valree, 

Chemical  Bqui 
York  Mfg.  Co. 

Vartea,  "Ceco" 
Chemical  Bqrd 

Valves,  Check 

See  Valve*.  Acid 


Vahrea,  Olobe 

Cleveland  Braes  Mfg.  Ct 

Durrron  Company 
United  Lead  Co. 
York  Mfg.  Co. 

Valree,  Hard  Rubber 

American  Hard  Rubber  I 


live*. 

Uni 


ited  Lead  Co. 


Valve*.  Heedle,  For '  ..„,,,„ 

Standard  Calorimeter  Co. 

Valvee,  Regulating 

Chemical  Equipment  Co. 
Sarco  Co..  Inc. 

Vat*,  Acid  proof 

General  Ceramic*  Co. 
Knight.  Maurice  A. 


Voltmeter* 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Central  Scientific  Co. 
Leeds  ft  Nortsrup  Co. 


Volume^^Apparatu 


Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Weighing  Mechinery 

Werner  ft  Pflciderer  Diw_  1 
Baker  Son*  ft  PerMaa  I, 

Wood  Distillation  Equipment 
American  Chemical  Marty 
.  E.  B   ft  Son.  Co. 
^  Pon^ft  C 

turiog^Cn. 


nc  Dust 

Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
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LABORATORY  AUTOCLAVES 

BUILT  IN  SEVERAL  SIZES  FOR  HEAVY 
PRESSURES.  ALL  STYLES  COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

THE  ONE  GALLON  AUTOCLAVE 

THIS  SIZE  IS  A  SPECIALTY  CARRIED  IN 
STOCK  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  TESTED 
TO  1000  POUNDS  INTERNAL  PRESSURE. 
COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED. 

ALBERGER  CHEMICAL  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Palace  New  York 


This  Semi-commercial  Autoclave 


for  Laboratory,  Experimental  and  Semi-commercial  work,  in  sizes  up  to 
five  gallon  capacity,  is  built  under  personal  supervision  and  direction. 
The  latest  most  up-to-date  features  in  autoclave  construction  are  embodied , 
thus  makiug  it  stand  foremost. 

This  autoclave  enables  the  operator  to  obtain  uniform  results  and 
highest  yields  with  absolute  safety  at  high  temperatures  and  pressures, 

Perfect  mechanical  agitation. 

Correct  uniform  distribution  of  heat  and  metal. 

The  agitator  is  U-shaped  with  the  horns  reaching  high  enough  to  agi- 
tate upper  level  of  full  charge  (which  should  not  exceed  80%  of  tot3l 
capacity  of  pot).  At  the  bottom  of  and  at  right  angle  to  the  U-shaj>od 
agitator  there  are  two  extra  propellor  blades  which  give  thorough  agitation 
when  running  small  batches. 

These  autoclaves  are  also  furnished  connected  with  electric  motor, 
blower  and  gas  burner  attachment,  all  setting  on  one  solid  base.  This 
provides  a  compact  portable  unit  which  takes  up  little  floor  space  and 
which  can  be  set  in  operation  quickly  ot  moved  without  " 

IDEAL  STANDARD  BALL  THRUST  BEARING 
OVERHUNG  AGITATOR  DRIVES  FOR  UNIT 
OR  MULTIPLE  INSTALLATIONS 


I  to  be  used  where  stirring  of  any  kind  is  required.  A 
ings  are  split  and  of  ample  length  lubricated  with  individual  grease  cups. 
Gears  are  accurately  cast  and  securely  keyed  to  their  respective  shafts. 

Doth  vertical  and  pinion  shafts  are  of  ample  size  to  carry  heavy  loads. 
Belt  shifter  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  required  without  the  annoyance 
and  extra  expense  of  bending  shifter  bar. 

Drives  are  furnished  with  or  without  post  cap  or  long  vertical  shaft 
and  are  built  for  tanks  of  any  size. 


We  build  agitators  and  stirrers  to  speci- 
fication when  it  is  necessary  to  meet  differing 

conditions. 

We  also  manufacture  spur,  bevel  and 
worm  gears,  and  do  general  machine  work. 
If  you  have  special  machine  work  to  be 
:  let  us  do  it  for  : 


General  Machine  Company 


400  Market  Street,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


''they  conform  to  definite  standards' 


Merck's  Blue  Label  Reagents 


Our  ^jetv  cPrice  List,  containing  Standards  of  Purity,  Methods  of  Testing, 

and  other  data,  sent  free  on  request 


MERCK  8C  CO., 


45  Park  Place,  New  York 
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LABORATORY  ELECTRIC  FURNACES 

REPLACEABLE  UNIT  TYPE 


Hp** 


ORGANIC  COMBUSTION  FURNACE 


Complete  with  Rheostats  and   all  accessories. 

Supplied,  if  desired,  with  automatic  temperature 
control  apparatus.  The  Regular  furnaces  are  for 
temperatures  up  to  1900*  F. 

The  muffle  furnaces  are  used  mainly  for  the 
determination  of  ash.  They  have  rheostat  sep- 
arate or  incased  as  desired.  The  tube  furnaces 
are  extensively  used  for  determination  of  carbon 
in  steel,  also  for  the  calibration  of  pyrometers. 
They  are  of  regular  closed  type,  or  hinged 
opening  upwards,  as  desired. 

A  special  form  of  tube  furnace  regularly  consisting  of  three  to  six  separate  hinged  tube  furnaces  of  differ- 
ent lengths,  all  mounted  on  a  metal  base,  with  separate  rheostats,  is  the  standard  apparatus  for  the 
ultimate  determination  of  carbon  in  organic  products  by  the  combustion  method  (see  cut). 

The  crucible  furnaces  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of  work.  Of  special  interest  is  the  modification  for  the 
determination  of  the  volatile  matter  of  coal,  etc  Another  interesting  outfit  is  used  in  decalescent  work 
for  determining  the  proper  hardening  temperature  of  high  carbon  steels,  especially  for  tool  treating. 

All  of  these  furnaces  use  the  standard  replaceable  units  which  are  wound  with  carefully  selected  nichrome 
wire.  Units  are  of  one  piece.  Binding  posts  are  of  monel  metal.  All  furnaces  are  interchangeable  for 
no  or  220  volts,  except  the  incased  rheostat  type  and  the  No.  80  crucible  furnace.  The  mechanical 
construction  of  these  furnaces  is  recognized  as  the  best.  The  insulation  is  so  complete  that  considerably 
less  current  is  required  than  for  other  makes.  The  furnaces  also  are  correspondingly  easier  to  operate 
and  have  a  correspondingly  longer  life. 


HEVI  DUTY 

ELECTRIC  FURNACES 

These  are  similar  in  general  construction  to  the 
Regular  furnaces  above  described.  However, 
they  are  intended  for  continuous  commercial 
use  and  for  temperatures  up  to  201 2"  F.  They 
are  used  only  on  AC.  with  transformer  and  are 
wound  with  heavy  nichrome  wire.  The  muffle 
furnaces  are  made  of  practically  any  size 
desired. 

Write  for  descriptive  bulletins  stating  your 
requirements. 


UEVI  DUTY  MUFFLE  FURNACES 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

Established  1851 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

Third  Ave.  18th  to  19th  Street  4048  Jenkins  Arcade 
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INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION 

Draft  indicators  for  the  boiler  room.    Indicate  draft  at  from  two 
to  five  points  in  the  boiler  depending  on  thoroughness  of  check 

desired. 


Taken  apart  (or  cloning 


Ready  (or  o*e 


"PRECISION"  IMPROVED  OAS  METER  '(PtUutt  Ptniimt) 

The  only  meter  made  that  can  be  cleaned  by  you — at  your 
plant— requires  but  little  time  to  take  apart,  put  together  again 
and  is  ready  for  use.    Accurate,  reliable. 


I 
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PRECISION  RECORDING 
CALORCRAPH 
(PtUnt  PnUinj) 

Will  give  the  accurate 
B.T.U.'s  of  any  gas. 


PRECISION  SPECIFIC 
GRAVITY  RECORDER 
(PaJrsM) 

Will  give  the  accurate 
specific  gravity  of 
any  gas. 


PRECISION  CCH 
RECORDER 


Recording  gauges  of  the  24  hour  and  60  day  sup- 
plied in  all  ranges. 

Single  type,  1  in  I,  3  in  I. 

Send  for  bulletins  and  full  information  and  list 
of  users. 

We  are  not  affiliated  with  any  other  company  bear- 
ing similar  name.  Our  products  are  manufactured 
under  patent  and  sold  under  copyright. 


PRECISION  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Halsey  Street  and  Central  Avenue 

NEWARK  NEW  JERSEY 

Branch  OrBce.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PRECISION  21-HOUR 
RECORDING  GAUGE 


PRECISION  J-W-l 
RECORDING  GAUGE 


PRECISION  J-IN-J 
INDICATING  GAUGE 


PRECISION  S-IN-I 
INDICATING 
CAUGB 


PRECISION  4-IN-I 
INDICATING 
GAUGE 


PRECISION  S-IN-1 
INDICATING 
GAUGE 
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